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Grafting  Grape  Vines, 193,369 
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—  Root, 106,140,  143 
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Inflammation  of, 9l4 
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Stumbling, 370 
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--    advanta^of, 341,366,    21 

Drill  machhie,  improvement  in, 73,  184 

—  Bickford  ft  Hoflhian's, 900 

—  advantages  of, , . . .      7 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  remarks  on, 77 

pocks,  Variety  of, 405 

BcUpievinl851 2 

geg-hatebing  machines,  ftilure, 119 

Emis,  SQceessfuUy  transplanied, 113 

gnigration  from  Great  Britain, 950 

Bversreena,  raising  ihem  from  seed,. ...  3^ 
Exotic  Vegetables, 403 

F. 

gui  buH,  Graol's, 14 

Parmer's  boys,  wience  for, 215 

Farming,  high,  fine  examples 34, 35,  36 

<—    English,  average  products  of,. . . .    60 
*-    importance  of  improved  system  in,    75, 

948 

—  Iihiloaqphy  of, 116,  134 

—  in  Otsego  county, 129 

—  sunested  improvements  in, 193 

—  profits  of, 906 

—  goodandbad, 206 

—  on  a  grand  scale, 210 

—  in  England, 947 

—  in  Pennsylvania, 300 

— >   lad  management  in, 276 

—  unimproved,  the  science  of, 309 

_—    of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 32d 

FARMS— Notices  of: 

OeorgeFicrce's,  West  Cambridge,.    35 

Leonard  Stone,  Watertown, 96 

D.  D.  T.  More,  Watervliet, 397 

A.  Cornell,  jr.,  Pennsylvania, 400 

Jas.  C.  Coroell,        do  401 

Fannsj  worn  out,  improvement  of, 65 

— •    in  Amherst  county,  Va., 121 

Fences,  cost  and  economy  of, 67 

—  wirchowmade, 82,123,    21 

—  improved  oniamental, 144 

—  worm,  damage  by, 216 

'^    remarks  oh, 944 

—  on  wet  lands, 245 

gre  aijnihilator  noticed, 379 

Fbh,  sui^lar  death  of, 405 

Flax  cotton, 89,  341 

—  seed,  quantity  per  acre, 185 

—  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  190 
Flowers,  utility  of  the  cultivation  of,. . . .  173 

Foot-rot  and  Foul-foot,  distinct, 248 

Forks,  hay  and  manure,  improvement  in,    34 

Franklin  Coal  Burner, 403 

FMsis  in  valleys, 47 

Fhiit,  models  of, 121 

\—    prospects  of,  for  1851, 149 

—  profits  of  in  Illinois, 212 

—  drying, $96 

—  —    ai^Muratos  for, 268 

—  eeonnniyof, 16 

Z  ^rf^' JS 

7*  CDtie  01,.,..., , , 17 


FRUIT  CULTURE— Trimming  down 

lists, 77 

Fruits  changed  by  climate, 78 

Brief  hints  for  winter, 78 

Bearing  trees  in  nurseries, 70 

Canker  or  decay, 79 

in  New- Jersey, 92 

lift  of  irees  to  supply  a  family, 110 

protectuig  trees, 119 

advantages  of  suckers, 141,  143 

Northern  trees,  remarks  on, 142 

lime  for  cnrcolio  a  failure, 173 

successful  treatment  of  trees, 219 

timely  hints, 238 

laying  in  Trees  for  Winter 9>4 

fiAniliar  hi|iu  on  ^ood  culture, 333 

jecret  of  a  great  improvemenS  in, . . .  96$ 

planting[  too  deep, 367 

disease  in  trees, 367 

Fuel,  tosave, ^ 4 


G. 

Garden  economy  at  midsnmmer, 237 

GARDENING— Ikyiiv  ^age, 88 

'  planting  on  sod  m  not  beds, Ill 

xnan^iement  of  kitcfaeit  garden, ....  140 

on  a  large  scale, 212 

good  vegetables  and  small  fruits,. . . .  366 
Gardenfl  and  orchards  for  market  near 

Boston, 35 

—  value  of  toids  in, JSBD  . 

Good  rules  and  good  mansgement, 21 

Gooseberries,  long  lists  of, 77 

—  mildew  prevented, 315 

Orafting-wedg^,  simple, 77 

—  and  grading  tool, 149 

G^lifts  may  be  cm  frozen, * .    46 

—  recovcrmj  dried, 77 

—  on  stock,  influence  of, 77 

Grain,  cntting  and  securing, 232 

Grain  binder's  wheel  rake, 9 

Grape-honae    combined    with  poultry- 
house. 54 

—  cold,  aescripiion  of, 113,  901 

—  Diana, 110 

Grapevines,  trellis  for, 174 

—  protecting  from  rose  bugs, 174 

—  summer  pnming, 211 

—  bleedingof, 266 

—  culture  of, 17 

Grass  for  mucky  land, 86 

—  tall  oat, 89 

—  best  sorts  for  low  lands, 181 

—  directions  for  seeding  wiih 313 

Greene  county,  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture in, 339 

Hay,  benefit  of  cutting, 5 

—  large  yield  of,..* 64,219 

—  press  noticed, 379 

—  value  of  clover  for, 67 

—  pitching  by  hor»e  power, 84 

—  culture  and  CUrlnjr 201 

—  l^est  time  for  cuttmg, 277 

Hedge,  buckthorn 138,  302 

—  Siberian  Crab, 212 

—  Osage  Orisnge, 838,  302 

Hemp,  culture  and  preparation  of, 97 

g eating  Dwellings, 403 
iatory  ofPhelps  and  Gorham*s  Patchasc,  395 

Hog,  wild, 93 

Horse  rake, 9 

—  powers, 27 

HORSES— English  draft,  figure  and  de- 

fcrintion, 80 

Giflbra  Morgan,...  85 

A  smart  old  fellow, 01 

Morgan,  notice  of, 153,  218,    96 

euro  for  scratches  in, 173 

breeding, 966 

in  Ohio 326 

Black  Hawk  and  bis  progeny, 380 

Colicin 10 

of  the  Ancients. 96 

hieave8in,remeayfor, 96 

Horticulture,  mania  for  new  things, 78 
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Tc«)  importance  of  intense  freezing, 83 

Illinois  and  Towa,  agriculture  of, . . .  355,  386 

Implements,  English  vs.  American, 249 

—    at  New-York  St  9te  Fair, 360 

Improvements  in  farming,  cfiuses  of,. . . .  165 


INDIAN  CORN— best  kinds  of. 67 

relative  weight  of  grain  and  cob, ....    00 

intermixture  of  varieiiea, 39i 

for  the  World^s  Fair n 

varieties  of, :...  II4 

forfodder, 180,   29 

inquiries  respecting, 182 

culture  of  uiOhio, 28B 

Harvestng, 296 

large  crops  of, 335 

experiment  with  tof^ing,  f. 33i 

[See  Com.] 

Indian  portrait  gallery, 60 

INSECTS— Sidt  for  curculio, 70 

on  the  Verbena, Ill 

def troying  wire- worms, 1 14 

to  pesiroy  woolly  aphis, 121 

lime  for  curculio  a  (ailnre, 173 

rose  bugs  on  grapes, 174 

remedies  for  curculio, 175 

Chinch-bug, MH 

Curculio  repelled  by  fumigation,. . . .  M 

Curculio— causes  of  failure, 90 

remarks  on  the  locust,. 97 

joint-worm  in  wheat, 2EE2,  42 

destructive  caterpillar, 2t 

remedy  for  plant-lice, 33 

fowls  for  cnrevlio, 98 

wheat  inseetf^ut-wonns, 31 

wheat  midge, 393,  41 

bugs  on  vines, 39 

how  to  kill  black  ants, 3i 

Irrigation, 95,  P 

—   in  Switzerland, 29 
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Knowledge,  inniuit  of,  under  the  difficoU 

ties  of  scientific  quackery,  • 10! 

Kew,  national  gardens  at, d 
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Landscape  gardening,  two  kinds  oootrus" 

ted, J« 

Lard  oil,  amonnt  made. d4€ 

Lawrence  Scientific  Scbool, 01 

Lenawee  Ag.  Societv,  liberality  of. 3a': 

Letters  from  Euglana, 27!) 

Lettuce,  to  raiM  early, 18 

Lightning  rods,  height  for, 60 

Lcmist,  seveitteen  year, 45 

—  for  timber,  bow  raised, 139 

n- 

Manetti  stocks  for  rosea, aot,  867 

MANURES— Bones,  reduced  by  steaan- 

Ulg, 290 

materials  for,. . .  ^ 989 

evaporation  of, •• 3S4 

bones  for, 69,  69 

•^   —    aoAened  by  fermentation...    88 

shelter  for, 149,  945,  318 

from  poultry,  value  of, 161 

bani  for, 914 

sulnhate  of  ammonia  for, 917 

Fisn  guano, 916 

mixing  plaster  with, 939,  864 

Tfcn-baritfor 948 

economy  of, 62 

phosphate  of  lime  at  Crown  Point, . .    60 

ChappelPs  fertilizer,  unless, 60 

management  of, 66,  68 

economy  of  top-dretoing, 68 

lime  in  cmnpocts, 81 

importance  of  |)hosphates  in  pastures,    99 

New-Jersey  marl, 110 

nature  and  corapoettioD  of  cori  ashes,  136 

lossof. 198 

management  of  animal  oCal, 198 

suggestions  of  experiments  with  gyp- 
sum,   106 

Peat  and  peat  charcoal, 203 

leached  ashes  and  muck, 914 

phosphate  of  lime,  notice,. .....  949,  345 

mineral,  theory  of, 399 

Maryland  Cattle  Show, 368 

Meat  chopper,  improved, 966 

Mechanics'  Institute,  New-York, 918 

Melons,  culture  of, 18 

Method  and  oitler, 990 

Mice,  to  protect  laid-in  trees  from, 110 

—  to  destroy, 215 

Milk  establishment  of  Geo.  E.  Adams,. .  904 

Moore's  New-Yorker, 981 

Mowing  madiine,  Kaiehum^f 9t6»  9IM 
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Kolohtng,  importanee  of, 78 

Moles  vs.  Honea, 122 

Ma^  raw,  howto  catch. 182 

Mntiajrd,  manufiictuie  or, 250 


National  put  at  WaAington, 917 

NectariiKS}  large, 79 

NEW- YORK  STATE  AG. SOCIETY: 

Aiuiual  Meetiug, 58,  90 

Delegation  to  World's  Pair, 130 

Flail  of  Winter  Meeting, ; . . .  183 

list  of  SaperinieiidentB, $251 

Accomit  of  its  Fair  at  Rochester,. . . .  d37 

Implementa  at  the  Fair, 3fl0 

premionifl  awarded  by, 371 

nnmber  of  aiiinuds  exhibited, 3S0 

'Winter  Exhtbilion, 404 

Notes  of  a  Toar  in  Central  and  Western 

York,  Norton's, 43,  74 

Hgies  of  a  Toar  in  Earope, 973,  330 

Notes  for  the  season, .\ 85,390^ 
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OBITUARY— J.  8  Sldnxier  and  I.  HiU,  183 

Ohio  Slate  Pair, 376 

Onion  grab,  how  prevented, 60 

Orduuds  soccessuiUy  managed, 237 

Ctege  Orange,  hardiness  of, S38 
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ezmrsiott  to, 343 

Paxent  office  Report, 281 

Pee,  heat  sons, 112 

—  culture  of  field, 214 

Peach  tree^  shortening  in, 77 

—  crm  saved  by  root  pmning, 110 

—  bon,  tosave, 121 

—  trees,  early  summer  budding, 217 

—  curiin, 260 

Pteeches,  dnwg, 230 

Pearbtighv 239,288 

PEARS— The  Seckel  on  apple, 46 

Training  dwaris, 47 

Tlie  Chaumontel, 110 

lyramidal  trees, 900 

New  sons  proved, 910 

Suooessioo  of, 93? 

Tlie  fame  of  a  name, 238 

Hardy. 303 

Experunents  with  stocks, 334 

Dwarf  coiture  of,. 17 

Ptanets,  jising  and  setiinff  of,  4g., 3 

Itaitittg  trees  to  protect  from  winos,. ...    49 

Banting  table, 30 

Bauis^  proleciing  half  hardy, 173 

Flow,  improvements  in, 33 

—  centre  draft, 49 

r-    aidehiU, 68 

—  Chasers,.... 145 

*~    hortienltaral, 146 

Flows  and  plowing,  principles  and  prac- 
tice,   105 

—  American,  at  the  World's  Fair, ...  307 

*-    —    reraarkSv**'***- 373 

—  trial  of  at  Norrislown,  Pa., 370 

Phnn  trees,  salt  applied  to, 47 

—  MfeLAUgfaliu, 79 

—  Retne  Ckrade  Baray, 211 

—  knots,  remedy  for, 968 

ItasBs  at  Albany,  new, 346 

POETRY— Invitation  to  the  eoontry,. . .  916 
Poik  made  with  com, -costly  experiment,  941 

—  making  in  Ohio,.. 325 

—  —    remarks  on, 90 

Paslage  law,  oolltnes  of, 961 

FOTATOEs— Small  for  planting,  good 

as  any. 4^394 

Verybed, 46 

Dissolved  bones  fine  for,. 54 

Rot  in.  remarks  on,  86,  99,  209,  335,  379 

Fumigating, 191 

Mulching, 139 

Cniti  vauon  of, 181 

Caner, 185 

Comparative  rotting  in  sorts, 220 

"       si  mannresfor...... 373 

HiU,  noticed, 379 


Polotoes— Experiment  with, 390 

To  raise  early, Id 

Culture  or 20 

POULTRY— Profiu  of  fowls, 44 

Buildiiigfor, 54 

Standara  shape  for  fowls, 50 

Native  breedls  of  Fowls, 88 

Egyptian  Goose, 88 

Successful  maiiagemeut, 151 

New  England  Poultry  Society, 218 

Best  mode  of  making  yard, 313 

Gapes  in  chickens, 329 

Management  of, 9 

Bucks  County, 409 

Product  of  Twelve  Acres, , 3o3 

PiiUiam  CO.,  N.  Y  .  sketch  ofj 163 

—    ijarrns,  sketch  of, 357 
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Quack  grass,  destruction  of, 907 

auinces  grafted  oii  thorns, 219 

—  bowtoraise, 17 

• 

Rabbits,  fine, 159 

•—    their  management  and  breeding,..  176 
Railroads,  benefits  o<^ 151 

—  eflTectson  Agncultural  products,..  183 

Raspberries,  culture  of, 17 

Reaping  machines,  dencription  <of  Hus- 

sey's  and  McCormick's^ 40,  41 

—  —    improvements  ui, 73 

—  — >    remarks  on........ 83 

—  —    Husse/s, 149,186 

—  —    American,  in  England, 327 

Remedies  for  cuts,  burns,  Ace, 97 

Republican  presents  to  royalty, 208 

—  extravagance, 215 

Rhubarb,  l)esl  sorts, 46 

Rich,  how  to  grow, 96 

Roofs,  painting, 366 

Root  culture,  experiments  in, 147 

Rootcropsand  weeds, 90 

Root-gnming  apple  trees, 46 

Rose,  Augusta,  noticed, 346 

Roses,  protecting  tender, 268,  394 

—  grafting, 334 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  premiums  of,  113 

—  —    showof. 185,907 

Rye,  multicole,  value  of, 60 

Rye-grass,  value  of, 57 

Salt  as  food  for  plants, 306 

—  for  animals,. 378 

Saw-mill,  cross-cut  by  horse-power,. ...    81 

Scarlet  Fever,  treatment  of, 137 

Season  of  1851,  characteristics  of, 300 

Seed>aowing,  cheap  and  expeditious,. ...  118 

—  Sowers  or  Drills, 7 

Seeds,  steeps  for, 165 

—  number  of  in  given  weights, 950 

Sick,  hints  for  nursing  the, 19 

SHEEP— Black  facedj 48 

Best  time  for  yeanmg. 57 

Breeding,  Bakewell's  successful  prac- 
tice,     80 

Dogs,  French, 119 

South  Down,  weight  of, ,.  153 

Foot  rot  iuj 173 

Notice  of  imported 184,  918 

Stlesian  Merino  ewe, 973 

French  and  German  Merino, 310 

'  Rambottillet, 319 

HusbendryinOhio, 394 

French  vs.  Americsn  Merinos, 348 

New  kind 346 

Poisoned  by  peach  leaves, 354 

Notice  of  French  Meriuoe,....  379,  380 

Cheviot, 93 

Age  of, 29 

Shelter  for, 29 

Shovel,  improvements  in, 34 

Shrulis,  protecting  half-hsj^y, 112 

Singular  Phenomenon, 406 

Soil,  pulverization  of,.... 935 

Soils,  comparative  analysis  of, 333,  3^ 


Soils,  aavantage  of  paring  and  burning, .  319 

South  Down  mutton,  d^Kcious, 159 

Solar  System,  table  of, 3 

Spoke  machine, 88 

Straw  cutler,  improvements  in, 73 

Strawberries,  successfully  transplanted,.  237 

—  relative  productiveness, 238 

—  notes  on, > 270 

—  new  sorts  at  Ciiicuinati, 302 

—  new  qualities  of, 303 

Stump  machine, BS^  244 

—  —    Stewart's, 304 

Stigar  boiling  apparatus. 6 

Swnmp,  recuumed,  management  of,  313,  373 
S  WI NE— Kidney-worm  iii, 83 

Suffolk  pigs, 185 

Very  large, 216 

Difierenl  Dreeds  of, 90 
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Thresher  and  Winnower,  Wheeler's,...  338 

Tea  Plant  in  the  United  States, 408 

The  Cultivaloi^-Close  of  the  Volume,  . .  385 

To  Agents  and  Correspondents, 404 

Premiums  to  Agents, 404 

Tide  Table 3 

Timber,  time  for  cutting, 345 

Time,  equation  of, ., .      3 

—  economy  of. 5 

Transmutation,  absurdity  of,. 939 

Transplanting  shrulM.  how  best  done,. . .    46 

^-    shortening  bock  in, 77 

—  good  and  Dad  showii, 119 

Trees  for  wastelands, 377 

—  forShade. 83 

Tumeps,  flat,  cutureof, , 18 
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Uiriversity  of  Albany, 344,346 

Upastreeat  Wa^iiugton, ., 99 
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Verbenas,  how  to  raise, 919 

Vermont  Slate  Fair, ...  ,^ 370 

Virginia  lands, 306 


Water  lime,  nature  of, 118 

Water  rams, 366 

Weed  seeds,  strong  vitality  of, 188 

Weeds,  how  10  kill, 812,  883 

Weight  of  earths,  meials,  Ac, 30 

WelU,  experiraeius  ui  digging, 117 

Wens 116 

WHEAT— First  raised  iu  W^estera  New- 
York, 48 

Changed  to  chess,  a  humbug, 53 

Increased  production  in  New- York, .    91 

In  Vermont  successful, 199 

Crop  of  New- York,  iu'^rease  ui,. . . .  166 

Msaiterranean,  quality  of, 915 

-—    value  of, 314,346 

Baimer,  a  misnomer, 948 

Culture  in  Ohio, 957 

Average  yield  in  New- York, 319 

Advuitage  of  drilling, 314 

and  Bromus,  notice, 314 

Mklge,ioim-wnrm,and  wheat  iiuect,  39f, 

408 

Will  not  change  to  chess,. 340 

Best  time  for  cutting,.. 340 

Ploiving  (or, 341 

Culture  in  Iowa, 356,  386 

Experiroem  with, 7 

Harrowing  iu  spring,. 8 

How  to  stock, ,    10 

Wood,  management  in  growth  of,. .... .  363 

WOOL — Great  amount  of  gum  in, .... ,    50 

Depot  at  Kinderhook, 99 

Great  product  of,. 145',  919 

Use  of  gum, 150 

World's  Fair,  notice. 60 

—  number  of  packages  from  each  co.,  919 

—  account  of, 943,947 

—  conclusion  of, ..,303 
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Letter  ftWB  Pr*f.  KortoH* 


UTCIT,    Y±1M  OoU.«Sl,l 

EvtrosB  CVLTiTATra — It  i>  vitk  mnck  ^laaaare, 
that  I  once  more  commence  a  leriesof  rognlarcon- 
Iribotioni  to  jom  columns-  Mf  Lei  ten  from  En- 
rope,  eoBtuiiwd  ikraragh  oeftrl]'  thra*  jMri,  with 
DBe  intenaission  of  three  or  four  wonthe,  gave  inea 


9  of  introdac 


readers, 
,  jiroTcd  not  odIj 


which  hu  tiaoe,  in  maoj 
^reeftble,  bat  nsefnl. 

In  attempting  to  ranaw,  and  aa  I  hope,  «stend 
tnj  acquaintance,  1  bave  no  loogei  to  depend  apoa 
the  Boveltj  and  T^riatj  of  another  continent  for  the 
inteieat  of  my  oDmmiinioa,tioBi,  aad  ntoat  confine 
uj  deaoriptiona  for  the  most  part,  to  regiDoawbioh 
to  aa  seem  more  prosaSo,  in  oar  own  land.  Tot,  af- 
ter all,  this  lack  of  ttrange  people  and  jitiaago  cns- 
toma  in  mj  preaent  letters,  wlU  bo  excaied,  if  my 
endeaTcrn  to  illnairate  plaiB);'  aad  intelligibly  some 
points  of  improted  scientiSc  agriculture,  are  auc- 
cessfnl.  Thia  will  still,  to  manj  of  your  readers, 
be  traveliag  ia  a  aaw  goaittry,  and  writing  of  Ibioga 
that  tb^  haTe  noTor  Mca. 

The  flrat  great  work  of  every  person  who  elevates 
tiimMir  lo  any  of  the  soienliic  deparlnients  of  ag- 
rieoltare,  whan  wishing  to  make  an  impression  op- 
on  preottcal  men,  should  be  to  oonTince  ibcm  that 
he  regards  praotio*  in  its  propor  light  i  that  the  ro- 
suits  of  intelligent  ezperienoe  are  always  consider- 
ed by  him  worthy  of  attention .  Let  me  then  say  at 
once,  that  I  look  npon  aeienco  as  an  auxiliary  to 
practice.  We  alt  know  that  (rond  corn  and  whaat 
may  bo  grown,  aad  have  been  grown,  by  mjn  who 
Rcoro  tha  very  name  of  science;  that  large  cattle 
may  be  fatted,  that  good  plowing  may  be  done  by 
them.  We  know  that  the  world  has  been  fed  even 
to  this  day,  by  the  skill  of  farmers,  who  wonld  be 
called  by  somo  seienCifio  enthusiasts,  men  utterly 
ignorant  of  first  principles.  So  they  were  of  first 
ectcntifie  principles;  they  could  not  mention  id  aci- 
cfitiSo  language,  the  proper  angle  at  which  the  axe 
should  enter  the  tree,  hut  they  could  show  it  sunk 
to  the  helve ;  they  could  not  name  tbe  subetances 
that  make  np  the  straw  and  grain  of  wheal,  but 
<ronld  point  to  fields  yellow  for  the  harvest;  they 
could  fiimisb  food  for  themselves  and  families,  whore 
Liebig  and  Johnston  together,  with  all  their  aci- 
«nee,   woald   find   it   diffienlt,   nnassisted,  lo  sus- 


Thns  mneb  faoki 
tm  seieBoe,  bnt  tcic 


wlsdge,  preotlce  can  do  witt 
le  oannot  do  wiiboqt  praeiloi 


Tbe  qnestioi 
nefiltod  by  u 


now  comas  up,  would  not  both  bo  be- 
lion)  I  have  said  that  prao tie e  can  da 
ice,  bnt  would  it  not  da  bttttr  with  it* 
The  practical  man  can  raise  good 
crops  and  gDodanitnalB,.*aake«pJiU  farm  supplied 
with  good  implements,  but  conld  he  not  work  ta 
bettai  advaatage  and  with  more  oercaiaty,  ifhfl 
knew  more  as  to  the  nature  of  his  animals,  tbe  oeur 
position  of  kis  prop*  and  soilal  Can  aay  reaaoB- 
able  man  deny  that  knowledge  opoa  these  point*, 
would  bo  an  immense  advantage  to  him  ia  evarj  der 
partmeat  of  bis  farming  operalionst  The  noat 
pr^ndiced  opponent  of  iaBBvatioa,  will,  1  think, 
soaroely  attempt  to  oontroTerl  this  general  proppsir 
tton.  Once  admilled,  they  eapnol  oonsistenlly  r«i 
fnse  attention  to  an  explanation  of  partioolac 
poiBts,  to  proofs  that  a  majority  of  praotical  me* 
are  ignorant  of  mnoh  that  they  ought  to  know,  eves 
wiUi  regard  to  comman  details  of  their  profaaaioa. 
After  what  has  already  been  written,  this  remark 
will  not  be  misondeistood  j  it  will  be  seen  (bat  I  do 
■ot  intend  to  decry  piactioe,  bnt  to  say  that  it  is  far 
from  perfect,  and  may  ha  decidedly  improved  by  Um 
addition  of  a  little  soientiflo  knowlsdge. 

It  may  be  objeoted  that  this  knowledge  is  nais* 
telligible  to  the  ordinary  farmer  ;  that  it  only  oontiio 
■as,  and  thus  leMs  him  into  oninbarieta  enrora;  but 
I  think  that  the  main  featnres  involved  in  the  appli- 
cation* of  science,  may  be  made  simple  and  plaik 
to  alt ;  this  has  been  proved  in  the  works  of  Prof. 
Johnston,  where  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  gain- 
ed by  the  reaearches  of  scientifio  men,  is  presented 
in  a  perfeotly  simple  and  practical  form. 

The  great  diffionlty  ia,  that  most  writers  on  aiwb 
snbjeots  introdnce  many  hard  wards,  and  ralber  ob- 
scure theoretical  views;  these,  together  with  an  ab- 
senoe  of  direct  practical  application,  discouraga 
the  plain  farmer  at  the  outset;  he  says — "  I  can 
make  my  living  as  my  fat  here  have  done,  withowt 
worrying  my  brains  over  this  book  learning,  wbioh 
after  all,  may  be  perfect  nonsense,"  My  object  haa 
been  and  always  will  be,  to  explain  everything,  so 
that  the  fanner  can  think  for  himself,  and  can  s«>a 
vrbether  any  new  views  presented  really  have  a 
prnctioal  bearing  or  not.  The  next  great  difSonl- 
ty,  after  simplioity  of  language  has  been  attained, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  single  letter,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  embrace  all  of  any  particular  subject  or  de- 
partment. There  are  some  points  almost  alwaye 
left  unexplained,  or  acme  details  omitted,  which  are 
neocBsary  to  the  nninstructed  reader.  For  this  roa. 
son,  I  have  deoided  to  Inks  np  a  partionlar  subjeol, 
and  oOntinne  it  through  several  letters,  or  as  many 
as  may  seem  needfnl.  Among  those  that  have  oe- 
ourred  to  me,  one  of  tbe  most  important,  as  well  as 
intereating  to  the  farmer,  is  that  of  manures.  Soma 
readers  may  think  this  a  mis  application  of  the  word 
intereating,  bat  lack  eaiuiot  be  (rwe  faraera,  for  t« 
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all  belonging  to  this  class,  the  word  manure  is  one 
full  of  attraction. 

I  remember  a  somewhat  celebrated  Scotch  farmer, 
who,  from  experience  of  their  effects,  had  come  to 
like  the  odors  of  the  most  powerful  raanares.  I 
once  saw  a  bottle  opened  under  his  nose,  whose  con- 
tents had  the  vilest  smell  that  I  ever  perceived, 
and  my  laboratory  occupations  have  given  me  a 
somewhat  extensive  experience  in  that  line.  His 
countenance  at  once  expanded  in  satisfaction,  and 
he  snuffed  up  the  savoury  fumes  with  undisguised 
delight,-  *'  that'll  be  grand  stuff,"  said  he  at  last, 
and  at  once  inquired  where  it  could  be  obtained. 

I  w<»ald  ftot  insist  that  your  readers  prefer  such 
smells  to  fresh  air,but  would  like  to  make  them  equal- 
ly keen  in  their  search  for  fertilising  substanoes. 
JoRK  P.  NonTOK. 


FUl  aad  Winter  Ploviag • 


Eds.  CtTLTivATOR — The  relative  advantages  and 
utility  of  fall  or  spring  plowing,  is  a  subject  of  vast 
practical  importance  to  the  farmer.  Eaoh  system 
has  its  ardent  and  decided  champions,  but  like  every 
controverted  question,  the  truth  belongs  exclusively 
to  neither  extreme.  Either  plan,  under  peculiar 
circumstancea,  or  modifications  of  soil,  condition 
and  situation,  may  be  best  adapted  or  most  desira- 
ble. My  own  observations  and  reflections  have  en- 
abled me  to  adopt  rules  sufficiently  clear  and  satis- 
factory for  my  personal  guidance  on  this  branch  of 
farm  operations.  All  other  things  being  equal,  fall 
plowing  is  expedient  for  the  obvious  reasons,  that 
there  is  more  leisure  at  that  season,  the  business  of 
the  farm  is  not  so  urgent,  and  our  teams  are  usually 
more  vigorous  and  better  prepared  for  the  perform- 
ance of  severe  and  protracted  labor. 

Clay  and  other  soils  of  a  heavy  and  firm  texture, 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  be- 
cause they  require  the  powerful  and  nearly  indispen- 
sable agency  of  frost  to  disintegrate  the  earthy 
matter,  and  to  decompose  the  vegetable  substances 
they  oontain.  A  long  period  is  also  requisite  for 
the  operations  of  frost,  water,  and  heat,  by  which 
alone  these  soils  are  effectually  pulverised.  The 
vast  body  of  vegetation  growing  on  the  surface  and 
embraced  in  the  roots  and  fibres,  which  is  deposited 
beneath  the  furrow  in  these  soils,  requires  a  long 
term  for  its  decomposition.  The  combined  agen- 
cies of  all  these  processes  in  the  laboratory  of  na- 
ture, will  scarcely  be  sufficient,  to  produce  the 
desired  friability  of  these  earths,  or  to  effect  the  de- 
composition of  the  heavy  turf,  in  season  for  the 
nourishment  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  young 
plant  in  the  ensuing  summer.  I  prefer  to  break  up 
hard  and  stony  ground,  in  the  autumn,  unless  the 
work  can  be  performed  very  early  in  the  spring, 
while  the  ground  is  moist  and  loose.  The  reasons 
for  this  preference  will  be  readily  appreciated.  The 
ground  is  softened  by  the  autunmal  rains,  and  is 
more  readily  and  with  less  labor  penetrable  by  the 
plow ;  the  stones  and  earth  are  not  so  adhesive,  and 
will  be  more  effectually  disturbed  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  elements. 

The  primary  object,  however,  of  this  communica- 
tion, is  to  express  my  dissent  to  the  habit  which  is 
becoming  more  prevalent,  of  plowing  light  soils  in 
the  fall.  Experience,  and  careful  observation,  I 
may  assume,  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  confi- 
dence and  authority  on  this  subject.  I  consider  fall 
plowing  of  this  class  of  soils,  especially  where  sand 
predominates,  decidedly  pernicious.  The  loose  and 
permeable  character  of  the  soil,  peculiarly  subject 


it,  when  exposed,  to  the  action  of  the  elements. 
Hence  the  percolation  of  the  severe  rains  of  autumn 
and  spring,  and  the  drenching  thaws  of  winter, 
leach  and  wash  these  soils,  and  bear  from  them 
much  of  their  fertilising  substances.  This  conse- 
quence results  not  only  when  the  soil  is  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  but  even  where  strong  applications  of  ar- 
tificial manures  have  been  made.  This  is  techni- 
cally termed  the  leaching  of  light  soils.  The  un- 
broken tmf  preneites  ttms  inm  tkeao  etfseto,  «fMi 
these  soils. 

In  the  oasf"  of  a  green  sward,  fall  plowing,  ex«> 
oept  on  the  very  verge  of  winter,  is  equally  and  per- 
haps more  objectionable.  I  have  already  stated  the 
fact,  that  where  heavy  and  compact  sward  prevails^, 
a  long  peric49  and  full  aetion  of  the  elements  are 
required  to  subdue  and  prepare  it  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain vegetation.  This  obvious  principle  does  not 
apply  to  the  soils  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  Tk» 
tarf  of  tliese  soils  is  not  adhesive,  wants  tenaoity^ 
and  strength,  and  is  readily  broken  and  separated^ 
by  the  plow.  Frost  and  rains  more  freely  penetrate 
them,  and  more  promptly  perform  their  functions. 
The  fermentation  which  always  snceeeds  the  cover* 
ing  of  a  grass  ley,  and  which,  in  evolving  the  am- 
monia and  other  gases,  is  90  eminently  important  in 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  crop,  will  in  the  event 
of  fall  plowing  of  light  soils,  have  passed  long  be- 
fore the  fibres  of  the  young  plants  have  penetrated 
to  its  region.  Much  of  the  fertilizing  infiuence  thus 
produced,  will  be  lost.  The  disintegration  of  the 
vegetable  matter,  turned  in  by  the  furrow,  will  have 
prematurely  occurred,  and  the  earth,  before  the 
roots  of  the  plant  have  penetrated  it,  will  have  set-^ 
tied  into  a  compact  mass. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  occupy  a  sward  land  on  light 
soil  with  Indian  corn,  my  experience  would  suggest 
the  plan  of  plowing  it  immediately  before  planting. 
The  decomposition  of  the  turf,  will  then  occur  at 
the  period  when  the  plant  most  requires  its  effects,, 
and  the  fermentation,  connected  with  that  process, 
will  create  a  genial  warmth  beneath  the  furrow,  as 
the  roots  of  the  young  shoots  reach  that  point,  and 
will  communicate  to  them  a  rapid  and  vigorous  im- 
pulse. This  operation  of  nature,  is  accomplished 
in  the  soils  to  which  I  am  referring,  in  a  few  days, 
but  weeks,  and  perhaps  months  are  necessary  to  ef- 
feet  the  same  results  in  tough,  impenetrable  or  clay* 
ey  earths.  To  the  infiueuce  of  these  causes,  I  at- 
tribute the  marked  and  rapid  changes  in  the  corn 
crop,  which  so  often  gladden  the  heart  of  the  farm* 
er,  when  he  perceives  the  sickly  yellow  of  an  uiv- 
promising  field,  suddenly  assuming  the  deep  green, 
approaching  the  black,  that  mantles  his  field  with 
beauty,  and  exhibits  a  growth  of  vigor  and  strength,, 
bearing  the  sure  earnest  of  a  rich  harvest.  The- 
roots  of  the  plants  are  thus  nourished  by  the  warmth 
and  supported  by  the  process  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red. The  conclusion  of  my  observations,  is  that 
these  results  would  not  have  been  attained  by  a  fall' 
plowing,  but  would  have  been  defeated.  These 
opinions  are  derived,  not  from  speculative  theory, 
but  are  formed  from  my  own  observations  and  ex- 
periments. 

I  will  mention  an  additional  fact,  which  has  be- 
come an  unchangeable  principle  in  my  system  of 
agriculture.  Under  no  circumstances,  and  at  no 
season,  will  I  permit  a  plow  to  disturb  ray  sandy 
soils,  in  a  period  of  drouth  or  peculiar  dryness. 
No  degree  of  moisture  need  arrest  the  plowman  on ' 
the  sand,  but  to  plow  when  the  dust  arises  from  the 
furrow,  I  have  found  uniformly  disastrous  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  The  prevalence  of  subsequent  rains- 
does  not  appear  to  avert  the  evil  consequences.     I 
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am  Bot  ftbU  to  assign  philosopkioal  reasons  for  this 
effect,  nor  spaoe  to  suggest  my  own  speoalations  on 
the  sabjeet.  The  fact  has  been  confirmed  to  my 
mind  by  a  cause  of  severe  disappointment  and  cha- 
grin, and  I  allttde  to  it  for  the  benefit  and  guidance 
of  others. 

After  repeated  plowing  of  sandy  soils,  I  have 
observed  that  an  encrustation  is  often  formed  at 
the  usual  depth  of  the  furrow,  The  implement 
glides  along  upon  this  formation  as  it  does  upon 
hard  pan  or  rooky  surface.  It  gradually  becomes 
▼cry  firm  and  impervious,  and  presents  a  strong  re- 
sistance to  the  plow.  It  doubtless  is  produoed  by  a 
constant  plowing  at  the  same  depth.  The  eSeot  is 
obviously  pernicious.  The  surface  water  scarcely 
penetrates  it,  while  it  utterly  resists  the  process  of 
the  tender  roots  of  grains  and  vegetables.  Hence, 
unable  to  derive  moisture  from  beneath  this  encrus- 
tation, the  crop  necessarily  suffers  more  severely 
from  the  heat  and  drouth.  This  serious  impediment 
to  snecessful  cultivation  is  evidently  the  result  of 
bad  husbandry,  and  can  be  obviated  by  a  more  judi- 
cious plowing.  Without  hkving  formed  au  opinion 
Irem  experience,  my  impressions  are  that  the  sub- 
soil plow  might  be  introduced  under  these  circum- 
stances of  the  soil  with  great  advantage.  Has  this 
plow  been  introduced  in  the  cultivation  of  sandy  or 
tight  soils,  and  what  are  the  results?  W.  C.  W. 
Per*  Kent  J  Esttx  County  ^  if.  F.,  Dec,  1849. 


iMfeileetval  lasproveneat  •ftke  Mnnert 

Crushed  beneath  the  supposed  superiority  of  the 
ieamed  professions,  and  the  wealth  and  luxuries  of 
trade  and  commerce,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  far- 
mer, for  many  years,  to  find  himself  looked  upon  as 
an  inferior  man. 

That  farmers  as  a  class  have  given  grounds  for 

being  thus  looked  upon  by  the  community,  cannot 

be  denied ;  for  let  any  any  candid  and  truth-seeking 
man  look  around  him  among  the  mass  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  our  country,  and  he  will  find 
an  amount  of  ignorance  that  is  wholly  inexcusable. 
I  mean  no  offence  to  my  brethren  of  the  plow,  who 
like  myself,  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows^  for  I  know  full  well,  by  experience,  how 
hard  it  is  to  earn  one's  bread,  and  make  any  pro- 
gress in  literary  pursuits  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
I  know  as  well  that  many,  very  many  hours  are 
wasted  which  might  be  spent  in  storing  the  mind 
with  useful  knowledge.  There  is  in  truth  a  shock- 
ing indifference  among  farmers  as  a  mass,  to  the  ac- 
goirement  of  intellectual  knowledge,  and  tlfe  quick- 
er we  are  aware  of,  and  acknowledge  this  fact,  the 
more  likely  will  we  be  to  correct  our  error. 

But  if  farmers  are  ignorant,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
their  vocation.  There  is  no  life  that  can  be  made 
more  eminently  a  life  of  reflection  than  that  of  the 
agriculturist.  Living,  as  he  does,  in  the  very  ''trea- 
aure-house  of  wonders,"  is  there  not  enough  to 
awaken  thought  and  reflection  in  him?  But  alas! 
too  true  is  it  that  things  so  common  and  familiar 
as  the  operations  of  nature,  cease  to  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  green  grass  grows 
beneath  our  feet — the  bright  blossom  bursts  forth  in 
beauty — the  forest  waves  in  rich  luxurianoe — sun- 
shine and  shade  are  upon  our  path,  and  yet  we  toil 
on,  toil  ever,  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain,  passing 
the  beautiful  unheeded  by ;  and  if,  perchance,  there 
is  now  and  then,  one  man  amid  a  group  of  farmers, 
who  has  a  soul  to  look  upoa  the  beautiful  in  nature 


or  in  art,  those  wise  men  shake  their  heads,  speak 
with  a  sepulchral  tone,  and  prophesy  the  downfall 
of  him,  so  recreant  to  his  interest,  who  dares  to  let 
a  flower  grow  upon  a  spot  that  might  have  growa 
a  blade  of  grass  or  grain! 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  dark  night  is  passing 
away — let  us  hope  that  a  bright  day  is  dawning  up- 
on  us  and  upon  our  children,  and  let  us  prepare  for. 
them,  at  least,  if  it  be  too  late  for  us,  a  wider 
range  of  education-— finer  tastes  and  deeper  sonsibi* 
lities.  . 

The  good  work  has  begun — there  seems  to  be  a 
general  stir  upon  the  subject  of  educating  the  farm- 
er— the  text  is  in  every  man's  mouth;  let  it  go  on* 
ward — let  ways  and  means  be  devised  for  educating 
the  mass  of  farmers,  and  let  it  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers — ^any  body  else 
but  farmers,  to  deliver  addresses,  or  make  speeches 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture.  Let  farmers  un- 
derstand their  own  business,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  and  let  them  be  able  to  tell  what  they 
do  know,  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

I  do  not  say  all  this  because  I  think  it  so  enviabte 
a  lot  to  give  an  address  or  make  a  speech,  but  I  say 
it  in  sorrow  for  that  ignorance  among  those  who  are 
strictly  called  practtca/ /armerj,  that  caused  the 
necessity  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  others  to  do  what 
they  themselves  felt  their  inability  to  do. 

Truly  hath  it  been  said  that  the  farmers  have  done 
everything  for  others,  and  nothing  for  themselves. 
Had  it  been  done  with  a  noble  and  benevolent  spi- 
rit, we  might  be  joyful  for  the  goodness  that  led  to 
it.  Were  it  a  noble  sacrifice  of  selfishness  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow  man,  we  might  glory  in  the 
disinterestedness  that  prompted  it.  But  alas!  can 
we  plead  this?  Oh  no;  ignorance,  ignorance — ^no- 
thing but  ignorance  of  the  grossest  kind  has  caused 
their  elevation  and  our  shame.  It  is  only  by  a  tho- 
rough system  of  education,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, that  we  can  attain  the  position  which  of  right 
belongs  to  us.  We  call  upon  the  farmers  then  of 
every  state  in  this  wide  Union,  to  awake  from  their 
lethargy — we  beg  of  them  to  plan  and  devise  means 
for  the  improvement  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. We  call  too  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  us 
in  this  endeavor.  The  education  of  farmers  is  not 
a  thing  that  alone  concerns  him ;  it  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country.  We  are  here  now  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  still  we  think 
that  be  who  has  looked  far  into  the  future,  may  dis- 
cover upon  the  horizon  some  clouds,  which  though 
now  '*  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  are  destined 
to  gather  and  burst  in  fury  over  our  own  beloved 
homes.  Perhaps  no  sagacity  of  any  party  can  pre- 
vent the  storm,  but  it  is  better  to  meet  it  well  pre- 
pared than  not  to  be  prepared  at  all.  And  what 
must  that  preparation  be?  I  answer — the  universal 
education  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  In  a  re- 
public, if  any  where,  we  must  have  an  intelligent 
people.  Monarchies  and  aristocracies  may  support 
themselves  through  the  wisdom  and  tact  of  their  ru- 
lers, kings,  and  princes,  without  the  education  of 
the  common  people,  but  a  republic  must  look  to  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  community  for  support, 
or  it  will  fall  a  prey  to  scheming  men  and  heartless 
demagogues. 

The  farmers,  from  their  numbers,  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  their  hands  in  this  country,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  for  years  and  years  to  come ; 
educate  them,  and  our  republic  will  stand,  the  mo- 
del and  the  glory  of  the  world ;  let  them  remain  ig- 
norant and  uneducated,  and  who  shall  dare  to  solve 
the  enigma  of  the  future?  H.  C.  W.  Putnawk 
Valley,  N  Y,.0€t.,  1849 
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Agrieiiltwal  Bdncatioii* 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Seneca  Conntjr  Agri- 
oulttiral  Society,  John  Delafxeld,  Esq.,  on  ten- 
dering his  resignation  as  President — a  post  which 
he  had  occupied  for  three  years — ^made  some  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  remarks  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tnral  education.  He  has  kindly  favored  ns  with 
the  following  extracts,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  oar  readers.     Eds. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  so  remarkable  for  im- 
portant events,  producing  changes  in  modes  of  life, 
and  forcing  upon  us  an  activity  and  enterprise  un- 
known in  former  periods,  that  the  best  educated 
man  among  us,  feels  the  power  of  science  pressing 
and  urging  him  to  a  further  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge. It  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  and 
observing  man  that  a  better  and  more  general  edu- 
cation is  urgently  neoessaryi  to  keep  pace  and  posi- 
tion with  the  improvements  of  our  age. 

Heretofore  the  importance  of  education  and  gene- 
ral knowledge  was  felt  to  be  the  basis  of  our  liberty, 
its  safeguard  and  sure  instructor  as  to  what  is  right 
and  just  between  man  and  man.  This  truth  is  as 
strong  now,  and  necessary  to  our  liberty  and  happi' 
ness,  as  at  any  period  of  our  history ;  but  the  zeal 
engendered  by  our  systems  has  produced  such  an 
amount  of  results  or  products  from  the  improved 
education  of  our  people;  science  has  advanced  with 
strides  so  rapid  and  long,  that  many  of  onr  citizens 
look  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  acknowledging 
the  superadded  necessity  for  better  instruction  for 
the  masses — that  we  may  comprehend  from  day  to 
day.  and  be  actively  benefitted  by  the  use  of  every 
improvement  which  science  brings  to  light. 

That  our  state  has  done  nobly,  all  will  admit; 
our  common  schools,  and  now,  our  free  schools, 
have  opened  and  will  continue  to  open,  the  elemen- 
iary  doors — exerting  an  influence  for  good  on  all 
time  to  come.  A  few  years  back,  and  we  beheld  a 
vessel  pressing  against  wind  and  tide  up  our  mighty 
rivers,  by  a  power  unseen;  soon  after  we  saw  large 
crafts,  freighted  with  the  rich  products  of  the  farm- 
er, floating  up  and  down  the  rough  mountains,  and 
across  extensive  plains,  where  neither  river  or  rivu- 
let had  run  before. 

Next,  we  find  towns,  villages,  cities,  far  distant 
from  each  other,  connected  by  iron  bars,  on  which 
enormous  burdens  and  masses  are  impetuously  driven 
by  the  use  of  a  few  gallons  of  water.  And  more 
recently,  we  communicate  our  wishes  to  friends  or 
agents  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  or  more, 
in  less  time  than  Intake  to  recite  the  fact.  These 
are  some  of  the  important  changes  of  our  day  and 
hour;  but  there  are  others  specially  applicable  to 
every  branch  of  trade  or  art,  equally  amazing  in 
action  and  result. 

Without  adverting  to  the  wonderful  advantages 
derived  to  the  mechanic,  manufacturer  and  mer- 
ehant,  let  us  inquire  what  progress  has  been  made 
by  science  for  the  advantage  of  the  farmer. 

It  may  be  first  stated,  that  since  the  occupation 
of  this  continent  by  Europeans,  and  until  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  system  of  cultivation  was 
a  system  of  deterioration,  a  system  of  destruction. 
The  earth  yielded  bountifully — man  took  all,  but 
gave  nothing  in  return.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? A  steady  diminution  of  products  until  this 
noble  state  of  New- York  was  reduced  from  an  ave- 
rage production  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  to 
the  unprofitable  product  of  only  12  or  19  per  acre. 
Whoa  the  gpreat  impulse  was  given  to  Education  in 
the  new  as  well  as  in  thei  old  worl^^  soien^^e  was  in- 


voked on  behalf  of  the  fanner.  The  nature,  oka* 
raoter  and  elements  of  manures  and  fertUtziag  mat- 
ters were  examined  and  aseertaiaed.  The  discovery 
that  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  fco.,  were  in 
laot  the  oxides  of  metals,  led  the  way  to  improve- 
ment. The  next  important  discovery  was  the  ele- 
ments of  plants,  showing  beyond  dispute  their  simi- 
larity with  the  soils  on  which  they  grew ;  and  sub* 
seqaently  the  due  proportions  in  wlueh  they  (these 
elements)  exist  in  plants  t^r  their  perfeot  develop* 
ment  was  clearly  proved.  About  this  time  it  waa 
established  that  our  plants  drew  sabsisteaee  alsa 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  science  has  pointed  out 
to  OS  thoi€  necessary  elements.  Further  investiga«> 
tion  has  brought  to  light  tha  necessity  and  ac* 
tion  of  vef^etable  decaying  substances  in  our  soilsi 
and  the  agencies  thus  carried  on  for  our  benefit. 

Tke  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  soil,  whaa 
meohanically  broken  up  and  turned  over,  has  been 
well  explained.  In  short,  science  has  been  as  pro» 
ftise  in  her  riches  to  the  farmer,  as  to  any  class  of 
men  j  but  our  c/a««  has  been  deprived  of  these  riches 
ia tended  for  it,  by  an  absence  of  those  means  for 
their  distribntioni  so  largely  possessed  by  every 
other  class  of  mankind:  I  meaui  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  schools  devoted  to  their  special  advance- 
meat.  True,  the  elements  and  rudiments  of  a  gene- 
ral edncation  suiy  bt  within  the  reach  of  every 
young  person,  but  the  application  of  knowledge,  of 
art,  of  science,  to  agriculture  is  not  to  be  had  in 
any  institution  in  this  state;  nor  can  it  now  be 
grafted  on  any  existing  institution,  because  original 
intent,  long  continued  habit,  and  settled  opinions, 
have  confirmed  them  in  leading  the  youth  committed 
to  their  care,  into  pursuits  entirely  disconnected 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  purest,  and  hap* 
piest  vocation  of  life. 

The  other  vocations  of  life  have,  indeed,  their  en- 
joyments, and  are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
agriculturist,  as  agentSy  to  receive  and  distribute 
his  products,  to  consume  them,  to  bring  to  him,  in. 
return,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  other  climes,  to 
contrive  and  arrange  the  fleece  and  the  cotton  ball 
in  varied  forms  and  textures  for  his  comfort  or  plea- 
sure, to  encourage  the  fancies  and  quick  imaginings 
of  some  for  the  decoration  and  adornment  of  our 
dwellings  or  persons,  or  for  the  amusement  and 
strengthening  of  our  intellects.  Now,  all  these 
classes  havo  their  proper  and  special  schools,  aca- 
demies and  colleges,  rightfully  and  properly  estab- 
lished, and  from  them,  as  I  before  stated,  has  ema- 
nated the  talent  which  claims  our  wonder  and  ad- 
miration from  day  to  day,  while  we,  the  farmers^ 
the  producers,  the  very  foundation  and  means  oa 
which  all  other  classes  are  constructed  and  sap* 
ported,  are  without  a  single  school,  academy  or 
college,  devoted  to  instruct  us,  or  cause  the  proper 
applications  of  science  to  our  important  calling. 
For  a  few  years  past,  we  have  feebly  raised  oar 
voices,  and  as  feebly  pressed  our  claims  on  the  le- 
gislature for  an  equal  participation  in  the  means  we 
so  largely  contribute,  by  an  appropriation  for  a 
college  devoted  to  our  agricultural  promotion,  and 
that  the  teachings  of  science  niight  be  exhibited  to 
the  eye  and  understanding  upon  an  experimental 
farm  attached  to  a  college.  Our  voices  have  been 
as  feebly  heard;  for  nothing  has  been  done  for 
us  beyond  complimentary  reports.  Compliments, 
though  agreeable,  are  cheaply  procured,  and  en- 
dure in  proportion  only  to  their  value.  We  need 
the  substantial  and  momentous  element  of  an  agri- 
cultural  college  for  the  farmer's  son — a  college,  so 
endowed  and  conducted,  that  a  certificate  from  its 
officers  shall  be  a  passport  to  the  farmer  in  every 
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place  and  ererj  clime,  alike  honored  and  respected 
with  Um  diploma  of  any  other  college  or  institation. 

And  now,  farmers,  a  few  words  as  to  the  prompt 
use  of  the  institotion,  which  I  feel  must  be  accorded 
to  yoar  wishes.  It  is  probable  that  many  a  parent 
wiU  in  htomhle  modesty,  shrink  from  thrusting  his 
son  into  competition,  or  fear  the  results  of  a  posi- 
tion so  prominent  among  his  fellow  beings.  Let 
m,  for  a-monaent,  look  back  upon  time,  and  the  re- 
sults of  science  as  placed  within  the  grasp  of  men 
like  many  or  all  of  us.     We  find 

1.  Opie,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  who  lectured 
apoa  his  art  in  London.  He  was  a  lumberman  and 
carpenter. 

ft*  John  Prideaux — who  became  Bishop  of  Wor- 
oeeter,  entered  as  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
collage  (Exeter)  in  Oxford,  and  there  obtained  a 
fellowebip. 

9.  Linnwns — The  (iuned  founder  of  the  science 
of  botany,  closely  allied  to  our  profession,  was  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice. 

4.  Ben.  Johnson  —  the  celebrated  dramatist, 
worked  as  a  briek*  layer. 

5.  Jas.  Milner-— the  author  of  the  history  of  the 
•hfireh,  was  a  weaver. 

6.  Cook — the  great  navigator,  was,  in  early  life, 
the  apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper. 

But  let  us  come  to  our  own  day  and  times,  and 
we  find: 

1.  Benj.  Franklin — his  early  days  wore  devoted 
to  soap  boiling  and  candle  making.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  conspicuous  and  important  influence 
he  had  in  securing  to  us  our  present  liberty  and 
happiness. 

2.  Humphrey  Davy — to  whom  we  farmers  are 
indebted  for  science  applied  to  our  profession ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  carver  in  wood,  and  was  himself 
an  apothecary's  apprentice. 

3.  General  Greene  of  N.  B.  He  was  a  black- 
smith— member  of  state  legislature — the  friend  of 
Washington — the  true  soldier. 

4.  Roger  Sherman-— one  of  the  noble  souls  whose 
names  were  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  father  was  a  farmer,  but  himself  a 
shoemaker — the  man  of  whom  Jefferson  remarked, 
"  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life.'' 

I  could  go  on  and  particularise  hosts  of  talented 
men  who  have  risen  in  this  country  from  obscurity 
to  the  highest  estimation  of  their  fellow  beings.  At 
this  hour  we  have,  living  in  this  state,  men  who 
struggled  with  poverty  from  their  youth,  holding 
the  highest  offices  of  onr  state  and  general  govern- 
ment— bright  lights  of  this  nation — poor  throtigh 
life  as  to  property,  but  rich  and  wealthy  to  excess 
in  all  that  makes  the  man,  that  gives  character, 
and  elevates  the  human  species. 

Behold,  then,  farmers,  the  beacons  for  us  to  fol- 
low. Every  one  of  the  men  I  have  named  were 
urged  forward  to  schools,  or  seized  eagerly  tvery 
means  for  education — ^zeal  and  determination  ac- 
complished the  rest,  at  a  time  when  onr  best  ap- 
pliances for  education  were  young  and  weak,  and  be- 
fore the  great  store-house  of  science  was  opened  as  it 
now  is  for  the  use  of  man.  Then  the  competition  was 
among  comparatively  few-nnow  each  man  is  but  one  of 
naoy  milKons  mnoing  the  same  raoe.  6o  large  is  our 
community  that  we  are  necessarily  divided  into  classes, 
and  each  year  every  class  takes  its  more  distinctive 
form.  In  accordance  with  this  natural  division,  we  find 
•▼eryeUts,  except  the  great  farming  body,  establishing 
Bchools,  academies  and  colleges,  for  their  own  adrmoe- 
ment.  We  see  their  educated  men  filling  or  claiming  to 
fill  every  post  of  honor  or  distinction. 

Gentlemen,!  call  upon  you  to  remember  thatj  as  a 


class,  yon  far  outweigh  in  natural  advantages,  every 
other  class;  in  numbers,  wo  constitute  more  Uian  three* 
fourths  of  the  whole  nation,  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a 
school,  not  an  aoademy,  not  a  single  college  has  been 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  our  high  calling— « call* 
ing  which  in  truth  demands  as  high  or  a  higher  educa- 
tion for  its  perfection,  than  any  other  position  in  life. 
This  is  strong  language  for  us,  but  it  is  true;  it  is  ca« 
pable  of  full  demonstration;  and  the  claims  we  are  now 
making  for  onr  share  of  public  attention  and  onr  rights, 
will  be  upheld  by  a  burst  of  stronger  tones  than  mine. 
Let  us  then  press  forward  with  one  accord— let  us  as 
farmers  feel  as  one  family,  and  claim  from  our  State 
government  the  prompt  establishment  of  an  agricultoral 
college,  with  suitable  farms,  to  shed  the  light  of  soi- 
enoe  upon  agriculture,  as  it  has  done,  by  simUar  means, 
upon  law,  medicine,  commerce  and  manufactores. 


Doinfi  of  tlie  RmitlisoBian  lastttiitloa* 


Ebitobs  or  TKB  CuLTnniiTon — I  have  just  finished 
an  examination  of  the  first  and  second  Reports  of  the 
first  secretary  and  other  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution. I  hardly  remember  to  have  taken  anythmg 
in  hand,  for  a  long  time,  more  full  of  interest,  or,  in 
my  opinion,  calculated  to  develope  more  important  re- 
sults for  seienoe,  than  the  plan  of  organization  of  this 
institution,  and  the  designs  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  in 
carrying  out  and  perfeeting  the  same. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Smitrson  left  his  pro- 
perty in  trust  to  the  United  States  government,  to  found 
at  Washington,  an  institution  which  should  bear  his 
own  name,  and  have  for  its  objeet  "  the  inorease  and 
difihston  of  knowledge  among  men."  This  trust  was 
accepted  by  our  government,  and  an  act  of  Congress 
was  passed,  constituting  certain  individuals  an  estab- 
lishment, under  the  name  of  the  **  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  the  increase  and  difiasion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  The  act  establishing  the  institution,  directs,  as 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  organization,  the  forming  of  a  li- 
brary, a  museum  and  a  gallery  of  art,  together  with 
provisions  for  physical  research,  and  popular  lectures; 
leaving  to  the  Regents  of  tne  institution  the  power  of 
adopting  such  other  plans  as  may  to  them  seei^  best 
suited  to  promote  the  objeots  of  the  bequest. 

The  secretary,  in  his  latest  Report,  informs  us  that 
the  Regents  have  resolved  to  divide  the  annual  income 
into  two  equal  parts;  one  part  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
orease and  difiusion  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  original 
and  particular  research,  publications  and  lectures;  and 
the  other  half  to  be  applied,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress,  to  the  gradual  formation  of  a  library,  a 
museum  and  a  gallery  of  art. 

The  secretary  also  informs  us,  that  several  distinct 
scientific  researches  are  now  in  progress,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  institution,  memoirs  of  which  will  be 
duly  published ;  that  the  library  is  gradually  increasing 
by  donations  and  by  books  deposited  by  publishers,  and 
that,  hereafter,  considerable  additions  will  be  made  in 
the  way  of  exchanging  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
for  the  published  Transactions  of  other  institutions;  that 
preparations  are  making  for  giving  a  series  of  free 
public  lectures,  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  build- 
ing is  ready  for  the  purpose. 

We  find  by  the  report  of  the  building  committee, 
that  the  east  wing  of  the  building  is  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, and  that  the  whole  structure  will  bo  completed 
within  the  specified  time,  namely,  by  March,  1852; 
that  the  plan  of  building  adopted,  comprises  a  museum 
200  feet  by  50,  a  libraiy  90  feet  by  50,  a  gallery  of 
art  125  fleet  long,  two  lecture  rooms,  of  which  one  is 
capable  of  contaiBing  an  audience  of  800  to  1000  per- 
sons—that the  style  of  bnii^liBg  sheeted  is  the  latex 
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Norman  or  rather  Lombard,  as  it  prerailed  in  the 
twelfth  centary.  oheifly  in  Oermany,  Normandy  and  in 
southern  EnropOi  immediately  preoeding  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  Gothio ;  and  that  all  expenditores  connected 
with  the  building,  including  the  laying  ont  of  the 
grounds,  planting,  fencing,  £o.  Slo.,  may  be  comprised 
within  the  limit  set,  namely  $260,000. 

We  And  by  the  report  of  the  execvtiTe  committee, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  Mr.  Smitbson's  property,  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Sutfs,  was 
$515,169,00;  that  the  interest  which  had  accrued  on 
the  same,  up  to  July,  1846,  when  the  funds  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  was 
$242. 129,00 ;  that,  owing  to  the  excellent  system  of 
finance  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  interests 
accruing  on  this  fund,  will  so  far  exceed  the  expendi- 
tures, of  cTcry  kind,  as  to  enable  them  to  complete 
the  building,  and  put  the  institution  into  full  operation 
by  March,  1852 — that  there  will  then  bo  a  residue  of 
interest  of  $142,000.00,  to  be  added  to  the  original 
bequest,  ($515,169.00)  making  the  permanent  fund 
for  the  institution,  of  657,'000.00-^which  will  yield  an 
annual  income  of  $39^20.00  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Jxwett,  the  assistant  secretary,  relative 
to  tbe  library,  is  a  very  interesting,  perspicuous  and 
able  document,  and  is  higUy  creditable  to  him.  I  would 
gladly  notice  his  report  more  fully,  and  give  some  fine 
extracts  from  it,  did  my  limits  permit. 

The  Regents  very  justly  deduce  the  following  propo* 
sitiens  from  the  will  of  Mr.  Smithson,  as  prominent 
rules  to  guide  their  practice  in  dispensing  the  foods  of 
this  institution: 

1.  The  bequest  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  men  in 
genera],  and  its  influence  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to 
a  single  district,  or  even  nation. 

2.  The  objects  of  tbe  institution  are:  first  to  tn« 
crtatty  and  second,  to  diffatt  knowledge  among  men. 

3.  The  will  makes  no  restriction  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  knowledge. 

"  To  restrict,  therefore  the  operations  of  the  institu- 
tion to  a  single  science  or  art,  would  do  injustice  to  the 
character  of  the  donor,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of 
general  knowledge.  If  preference  is  to  be  given  to  any 
branches  of  research,  it  should  be  to  the  higher,  and 
apparently  more  abstract.  This  is  true  even  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  Agriculture  wonid  have  for  ever 
remained  an  empyrical  art,  had  it  not  been  for  the  light 
shed  upon  it  by  the  atomic  theory  of  chemistry ;  and 
incomparably  more  is  te  be  expected  as  to  its  future 
advancement  from  the  perfection  of  the  microscope, 
than  from  improvements  in  the  ordinary  instruments  of 
husbandry.'^  ^ 

To   INCREASE   KNOWLEDGE,   it  is  prOpOSCd: — 

1.  To  stimulate  men  of  talents  to  make  original  re- 
searches, by  ofiering  suitable  rewards  for  memoirs  con- 
taining new  truths. 

2.  To  appropriate  annually  a  portion  of  the  income 
for  particular  researches,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent and  suitable  persons. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  subjects  proposed  for 
investigation,  I  noticed  that  the  following  are  already 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Regents: 

The  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley; 
five  separate  memoirs  on  astronomical  subjects,  aflbrd- 
ing  important  additions  to  the  science;  a  systematic 
and  extensive  series  of  meteorological  observations, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Amer- 
ican  storms ;  a  series  of  observations  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  the  botany  of 
Oregon,  with  drawings  and  engravings  $  and  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  relative  to  the  variations  of  the  compass, 
to  bo  presented  in  a  series  of  maps.. 


To   DIFFUSE   KKOWI.EDOE,   It  is   pTOpOSed:— 

1 .  To  publish  a  series  of  periodical  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  diflerent  branches  of  knowledge. 

2.  To  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises  on  sob- 
jects  of  general  interest. 

Among  the  subjects  soon  to  be  reported,  I  notice 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Reports  on  the  preeent  state  of  chemistry  as  applied 
to  agriculture ;  on  the  forest  trees  of  North  America, 
giving  their  uses,  mode  of  propagation,  and  their  his- 
tory ,*  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  light- 
ning, and  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  accidents 
from  its  effects.  Sec.  fcc. 

I  have  become  rery  much  interested  in  the  plans  and 
designs  of  this  institution,  for  establishing  a  system  of 
extended  meteorological  observations  for  solving  the 
proplem  of  American  storms.  There  is  eeareely  any 
object  of  scientific  research  of  more  general  interest, 
or  likely  to  be  productive  of  more  beneficial  effects  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  our  stoms. 
Within  a  few  years  past,  in  our  country,  several  im- 
portant principles  have  been  establisheid,  and  some 
well  deSned  theories  have  been  recently  proposed,  by 
which  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  many  different 
points  of  observation  that  cannot  fail  of  being  attended 
with  important  results.  The  observations  of  Mr.  IIbd« 
FIELD,  in  particular,  have  been  wonderfully  exact,  ax- 
tensive  and  scientific ;  his  theories  are  very  attraotiTe 
to  the  scientific  inquirer,  and  numerous  facts  and  ob- 
servations by  others,  seem  to  come  in  to  his  suppOFt. 
The  Smithsonian  institution  proposes  to  organise  a  sys- 
tem of  observations  which  shall  extend  as  far  as  possi- 
ble over  the  North  American  continent.  In  order  to  do 
this,  they  have  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
government ;  and  have  obtained  their  assurance  that  as 
soon  as  the  plan  is  fully  matured  for  this  country,  no 
difficulty  shall  be  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  system 
of  corresponding  observations  in  the  British  provinces. 

Prof.  LooMis,  of  New  York  University,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  institution  a  very  interesting  report.  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  meteorology,  and  what  has  been  al- 
ready done  in  this  branch  of  science  in  this  country, 
the  encouragements  for  a  further  prosecution  of  tho 
subject,  together  with  a  plan  of  operations. 

In  order  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  in 
a  condensed  form,  I  have  gathered  up  from  his  some- 
what extended  report,  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
points,  using  nearly  his  own  language.  They  are  as 
follows : 

I.  The  advantages  to  society  of  the  study  of  mete- 
orology. 

Very  little  argument  Is  needed  to  prove  that  our  com « 
fort  and  convenience,  not  unfrequently  our  lives  and 
property,  are  dependent  upon  meteorological  pheno- 
mena. This  is  proverbially  true  of  the  mariner.  Hia 
life  often  depends  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  lie 
watches  every  change  In  the  aspect  of  the  sky.  The 
number  of  disasters  upon  the  sea  Is  frlrhtful,  and  is 
far  greater  than  is  generally  known.  In  the  gale  of 
December  15,  1839*  eighty -nine  vessels  were  wrecked 
on  the  Massachusetts  coast;  and  of  these,  sixty -one  oa 
a  single  cape.  In  the  great  hurricane  of  178U,  thirteen 
battle-ships  were  lout,  and  sixteen  more  dismasted. 
England  and  America  alone  suffSer  an  annual  loss  from 
wrecks  of  more  than  lOUO  vessels,  and  nearly  one-h^tf 
of  this  Is  on  the  American  coast.  The  farmer,  too,  in 
directly  dependent  upon  the  weather  for  the  consuns- 
mation  of  his  plans,  almost  equally  with  the  sailor.  Se- 
vere drouth  or  excessive  rains,  untimely  frosts  or  a 
scorehinr  sun,  may  blast  all  the  hopes  of  the  husbaad- 
man.  If  we  can  anticipate  the  general  character  of  a 
season,  the  farmer  maj  regulate  his  time  of  plaatio^  or 
the  nature  of  his  crops,  so  as  to  be  least  li^hiriousljr  af- 
fected by  napropitious  weather;  so  that,  if  we  cannot 
strip  the  lightning  of  its  power,  we  may  at  least  direct 
it  harmlessly  to  the  earth. 
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II.  The  progren  already  made,  towards  dedacing 
lh>m  these  obseryations  g^eneral  laws. 

In  the  list  of  philosophers  who  have  eontrlbated  to 
ereate  aeieoee  oat  of  the  crude  materials  furnished  by 
obseryatiOD,  Mr.  Redfleld  is  first  mentioned.  He  iriyes 
an  aeo^nnt,  in  a  paper  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science^  of  the  hurricane  of  September^  1821,  of  the 
storm  of  Aug^t,  1830,  and  of  two  or  three  other  storms 
of  the  same  year.  From  a  comparison  of  all  the  obser- 
yationsi  Mr.  Redfleld  derived  the  conelosion  that  those 
storms  were  great  whirlwinds.  In  1633  he  published  a 
list  of  general  propositions  as  embodying  the  results  of 
his  investigations^  among  which  were  the  following: 

1.  The  severe  storms  of  the  Atlantic  coast  often  ori- 
ginate in  the  tropical  latitudes,  where  they  are  distfai- 
guished  by  the  name  of  hurrJeann, 

2.  Tliese  storms  cover,  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
a  surface,  whose  diameter  varies  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been  much 
more  extensive.  They  act  with  diminished  violence 
towards  the  exterior,  and  with  increased  energy  to- 
wards the  interior. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  storm  at  any  place  within  its 
track  depends  upon  its  extent,  and  the  rate  of  velocity 
with  whieh  it  moves. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  wind  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  track  is  not  the  direction  of  the  progress  of  the 
storm. 

5.  In  the  lower  latitudes,  while  drifting  to  the  west- 
ward, the  direction  of  the  wind  at  (he  commencement  of 
these  storms  is  from  (he  northern  quarter,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  gale,  it  blows  from  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  horizon. 

6.  North  of  the  parallel  of  30^,  and  while  pursuing 
their  course  to  the  northward,  these  storms  commence 
with  the  wind  from  an  eastern  or  southern  quarter,  and 
terminate  with  the  wind  from  a  western  quarter. 

7.  Mr.  Redfleld  infers  that  the  portion  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  composes  the  body  of  the  storm,  blows  in 
a  horizontal  circuit  around  a  vertical  axis  of  rotation, 
wliieh  is  carried  onward  with  Uie  storm,  and  Uiat  the 
direction  of  the  circuit  is  from  right  to  left. 

8.  The  barometer  always  sinks  while  under  the  first 
portion  of  (he  storm,  and  rises  again  under  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  gale. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Franlclin  Institute  for  1896,  Prof. 
Espy  ]Hiblished  a  series  of  essays  upon  storms,  in  which 
he  arrives  at  the  following  generalisations: 

1.  The  rain  and  snow  storms,  and  even  the  moderate 
rains  and  snows,  travel  from  the  west  towards  the  east, 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  months  of  January, 
Febroary,  and  March,  whicn  are  the  only  months  yet 
invai^igated. 

2.  The  velocity  of  this  line  is  such,  that  It  travels 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Connecticut  river  in  about 
twenty-four  hours;  and  from  the  Connecticut  to  St. 
John,  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same  time,  about 
thirty-six  miles  an  hour. 

3.  When  the  barometer  ialls  suddenly  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  New  England,  it  rises  at  the  same  time 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  at  St.  John, 
Newfoundland. 

4.  In  great  storms,  the  wind  for  several  hundred  miles 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  minimum  pressure,  blows 
towards  that  line  directly  or  obliquely. 

6.  Many  storms  are  of  great  and  unknown  length  from 
north  to  south,  reaching  beyond  the  northern  lakes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  beyond  our  observers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  other,  while  their  east  and  west  diame- 
t«r  is  comparatively  small.  The  storms^  therefore, 
move  side-foremost. 

6.  Most  storms  commence  in  the  ''far  west,"  beyond 
the  stations  of  our  most  western  observers. 

7.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  wind, 
in  great  storms,  generally  sets  in  fl-om  the  north  of  east, 
and  terminates  from  the  north  of  west. 

8.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  wind 
renerally  sets  in  from  the  south  of  east,  and  terminates 
irom  the  south  of  west. 

III.  The  encouragement  there  isto  afiirtherproseCQ- 
tion  of  meteorological  researehes. 

In  all  our  investigations  respecting  natural  phenome- 
na, we  assume  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  subject 
to  lawt,  and  these  laws  are  vnlform  in  their  operation. 
A  law  of  nature  Imows  no  ssefpHsas,  There  is  no  place 
fbr  ■eicBce  except  upon  this  basis.  All  the  laws  of  na- 
ture appear  complex  while  they  remain  unknown;  bat 
when  once  discovered,  we  are  surprised  at  their  simpli- 


city. Why  should  storms  form  an  exception  to  this 
rulef  Have  our  meteorological  researches  been  re- 
warded with  no  success  ?  Far  otherwise.  We  have 
discovered  that  the  great  storms  of  the  United  Statea 
travel  nearly  from  west  to  east.  Violent  storms  usually 
travel  at  the  rate  of  about  25  miles  per  hour;  in  some- 
cases  the  velocity  has  been  known  to  rise  to  40  miles* 
These  storms  are  of  various  dimensions.  While  sum- 
mer showers  may  cover  an  area  of  but  a  few  miles, 
winter  storms  soiMtimes  have  a  diameter  of  lUUO  miles 
or  more.  If  the  diameter  of  a  storm  is  600  mile^  and 
Us  progress  26  miles  per  hour,  its  duration  at  a  place 
situated  at  the  centre  of  the  track  will  be  20  hours,  and 
less  for  places  out  of  the  centre.  Hence  we  may  fbrm 
some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  a  storm  from  its  dnratioii 
at  any  place.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  inferring  that 
storms  are  snbject  to  laws:  that  these  laws  are  unuoms 
in  their  operation,  and  that  they  may  be  discovered. 
When  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  extended  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  subservi- 
ent to  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  oar  knowledge  of  storms.  The  severe 
winter  storms  which  desolate  the  Atlantic  coast  come 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  require  about  24 
hours  to  travel  from  St.  Louis  to  New- York.  The  ap- 
proach of  a  dangerous  storm  might  therefore  be  tele- 
graphed at  New- York  hours  before  its  axrival,  while 
the  sky  was  yet  nncUraded  and  the  wind  propitions,  in 
season  to  save  a  fieet  of  ships  Arom  putting  to  sesi,  to  be 
engulphed  in  the  bottomless  deep. 

lY.  Plan  of  conducting  observations  to  secure  the 
ol:ject  proposed. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  seenre  the  co-operation  of 
the  general  government,  the  several  state  govemmentSy 
scientific  societies,  and  the  friends  of  science  throughout 
the  countiy.  The  entire  country  will  be  divided  into 
sections  not  exceeding  100  miles  square ;  and  in  each 
section,  not  already  provided  for,  an  observer  will  be 
sought  out,  who  shall  volunteer  to  make  the  observa- 
tions if  instruments  are  furnished  him.  The  Smithso- 
nian Institute  will  assume  the  burden  of  furnishing  the 
necessary  instruments  to  those  who  are  unable  to  do  it 
themselves,  A  form  of  observations  will  be  provided^ 
and  instructions  given  to  all  the  observers,  who  shall 
report  at  least  quarterly  to  the  secretary  at  Washington. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Meteorologist  to  take  charge 
of  the  observations,  to  discuss  and  analize  them,  and 
endeavor  to  deduce  from  them  the  laws  of  storms. 
These  investigations  will  be  published,  in  as  much  de- 
tail as  may  be  thought  demanded  by  the  claims  ol 
science,  and  a  copy  of  whatever  may  be  published  will 
be  forwarded  to  each  observer^  in  order  that  he  may  be 
encouraged  in  his  work>  by  finding  that  his  labor  is  nol 
wholly  m  vain. 

After  all  my  eflfortsat  condensation,  Messrs.  Editorsj 
I  find  that  my  attempt  to  present  a  view  of  the  doings 
of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  has  resulted  in  a  long 
article.  I  feel  quite  diffident  in  occupying  so  much 
space  in  your  columns  with  this  thing,  but  conclude  to 
venture  hoping  it  maybe  found  interesting  to  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  yonr  readers. 

This  institution  proposes,  among  other  things,  to  in- 
vestigate several  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the 
business  of  agriculture;  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  that 
our  agriculturists  should  be  informed  of  the  principles 
of  its  organization  and  plans  of  operation.  The  pro- 
posal to  "  post  up"  the  developments  of  chemistry,  tm 
applied  to  agriculture,  may  be  instanced  af  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  our  far- 
mers. Here  lies  a  great  field  for  further  scientific  re- 
search also  3  and  if  conducted  with  proper  skill  and 
judgment,  great  benefits  must  arise  to  our  agriculture. 
We  fanners  will  '*  keep  an  eye  out''  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Institution,  therefore,  and  will  be  ready 
to  lend  it  a  hand  in  investigations  connected  with  our 
profession,  as  well  as  to  receive  and  acknowledge  any 
benefits  resulting  from  its  scientific  researches.  F.  Hox^ 
BROOK.     BrattUhoro' f  Vt,,  Dec.  5,  1849. 


He  who  plows  his  land  and  breeds  cattle,  spin* 

gold . 
The  footsteps  of  the  owner  are  the  best  man**"* 

for  his  land. 
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Notes  on  MassacliiuetU  Farmingf 

We  had  lately  the  pleasare  of  oallingon  m  few  farm- 
ers in  Massaohosette ;  and  firom  the  many  interesting 
matters,  to  which,  in  a  harried  view,  oar  attention  was 
called,  ve  offer  the  following  brief  notes; 

The  farm  of  General  Wm.  Stttton,  of  Salem,  con- 
sists of  300  aorea.  Aboat  200  acres  are  woodland  and 
rooky  pasture,  which  has  never  beea  plowed.  The  re- 
mainder, thoagh  naturally  rough,  has  been  mnde  very 
rich  and  productive.  It  has  been  fenced  with  stone 
walls,  whioh  will  probably  stand  as  long  as  fences  are 
needed.  Most  of  the  boulders,  with  which  the  soil  was 
formerly  oonsiderably  filled,  have  been  taken  cot,  and 
the  plow  now  passes  without  obstraotion,  orer  large 
and  handsome  fields. 

The  principal  surplus  proiluct  of  the  farm  is  hay; 
but  grain  and  vegetables,  to  the  extent  of  the  home 
oonsumption,  are  produood.  The  anaual  prodnotion  of 
hay  is  100  tons ;  of  this,  60  tons  are  sold,  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  $13  per  ton.  The  remaining  40  tons  are 
required  for  the  support  of  the  stock  kept  on  the  farm, 
of  which  there  are  six  oxen,  six  cows  and  four  horses 
-^besides  twelve  to  fifteen  cows  taken  in  to  paetore  at 
$10  eaeh,  for  the  season. 

The  team-work  of  the  farm  is  done  chiefly  by  oxen, 
and  the  three  pairs  kept  here  are  noble  animals,  able  to 
accomplish  anything  practicable  in  their  line.  They 
are  from  five  to  seven  years  old,  and  the  weights  of  the 
diflhrent  pairs,  are  3,300  lbs.,  3,600  lbs.,  and  3,800 
lbs.,  in  good  working  order. 

Gen.  S.  takes  particular  pains  to  save  all  the  ma- 
nure of  his  animals.  It  is  mostly  deposited  in  a  cellar, 
over  the  bottom  of  whidi,  as  well  as  over  the  whole 
barney ard,  muck  is  spread  to  absorb  the  liqaids.  He 
has  some  advantages  of  making  manure  not  usually  pos- 
sessed by  farmers.  He  uses  Uie  waste  of  a  large  glue 
faotory.  The  animal  subetanee  in  the  prooess  of  being 
converted  into  glue,  while  in  a  half-fiuid  statCi  is 
strained  through  straw;  the  refuse  that  remains,  is, 
with  the  straw  made  into  compost  with  peat,  at  the 
rate  of  three  loads  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former. 
The  mass  remains  one  year  before  being  used,  during 
whioh  time  it  becomes  thorongbly  decomposed;  the 
straw  is  rotted,  the  peat,  by  fermentation,  beoomes 
fine,  and  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  gases  and 
salts  of  the  animal  matter.  This  compost  is  found  to  be 
more  powerful  and  lasting  in  its  effects,  than  common 
barn  manure,  load  for  load. 

All  Gen.  S.'s  buildings  are  of  the  most  substantial 
kind.  His  barns,  and  the  yards  attached  to  them,  have 
every  possible  convenience  of  arrangement,  with  water 
always  at  hand.  His  implements  are  the  most  perfect 
in  their  kind,  and  so  complete  is  the  assortment,  that 
every  description  of  work  may  be  performed  with  its 
most  appropriate  tool.  Every  thing  is  kept  in  a  place 
designed  for  it,  and  could  be  readily  found  by  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  plan,  in  the  darkest  night. 
Taking  the  whole  establishment  together)  it  presents  a 
model  of  neatness,  system,  convenience,  and  thorough 
management,  which  is  seldom  equalled. 

The  farm  of  £.  HsasKT  Derby,  Esq.,  is  in  South 
Salem.  Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  enterprises  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
last  forty  years,  will  at  once  recognize  Mr.  D.'s  name 
in  their  connexion — especially  as  a  prominent  officer  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
an  association  to  which  the  country  at  large  is  deeply 
indebted  for  much  of  its  advancement  in  husbandrv. 
We  found  him  still  active,  personally  superintending 
his  extensive  farming  operations,  and  earnestly  awake 
to  every  practical  improvement. 

Mr.  D.  has  a  large  garden,  which  is  enclosed  with 
a  buckthorn  hedge.    He  has  used  the  bHokthora  eztea- 


sively  for  hedges,  and  his  fences  of  this  kind  are  among 
the  most  perfect  we  have  seen.  He  is  eonftdent,  after 
having  made  trials  with  several  other  thorns,  that  this 
is  the  only  one  suited  to  this  climate.  He  states  that 
all  the  buckthorns  in  this  country,  so  far  as  he  is  ao« 
quainted,  came  from  one  imported  tree,  which  stood  la 
the  garden  of  the  late  Pr.  Holyokc,  of  Salem.  We 
are  aware  that  some  regard  the  buckthorn  as  indige- 
nous to  this  country  i  but  Emcssov,  in  his  ''  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Massachuaetu,"  says  "  it  vras  probably  ialio- 
duced  from  Europe,  where  it  is  a  native." 

Mr.  D.  has  introduced  the  English  oak,  and  hae  a 
nursery  of  young  trees  of  this  kind,  and  several  beanu- 
ful  standard  trees,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  planted 
with  hia  evm  hand.  Indeed  his  grounds  aboond  with 
fine  trees  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex* 
caption  of  one,  he  informed  us,  were  put  out  by  hiauelf. 

Mr.  D.  keeps  thirtv  cows,  converting  the  surplus 
produce  of  his  farm  chiefly  into  niilk,  which  is  sold  at 
six  cents  per  quart,  (beer  measure)  in  winter,  and  five 
cents  in  summer »  The  average  amount  realiaed  fima 
each  cow«  is  $100  a  year.  He  raises  VM^etablee— 
chiefly  carrots  and  beets — on  a  large  scale,  lor  feeding 
the  cows  in  winter,  allowing  each  cow  half  a  bushel 
per  day,  while  kept  on  dry  fodder.  Be  prefers  the 
carrot.  The  hay  for  all  th»  etock  of  the  farm,  is  eat 
in  a  machine.  The  cows  are  fed  partly  on  upland,  or 
fresh  hay,  and  straw,  and  partly  on  salt-marsh  haj,  and 
they  do  much  better  with  this  variety,  than  when  oon* 
fined  to  upland  hay. 

Mr.  D.'s  bams  are  spaotout,  and  well  planned.  The 
one  where  the  stock  is  principally  kept,  has  a  cellar 
under  the  whole  of  it ;  a  part  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  manure,  a  part  to  storing  vegetables,  and  a  more 
dry  and  open  part  to  the  atorage  of  farm  implements. 

The  farm  of  Gxo.  E.  Adams,  Medford,  consists  of 
160  acres.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  production  of 
milk  and  apples.  The  stock  consists  of  55  cows,  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  five  horses.  The  annual  sales  of  milk 
have  amounted  to  $5,500,  and  in  one  year  to  $6,000 
(the  prices  as  mentioned  above.)  The  apple  orohsu^ 
consists  of  fifteen  acres.  The  trees  have  been  well 
managed — are  large,  and  generally  bear  abundantly. 
The  varieties  are  chiefly  Russets  and  Baldwins.  He 
has  picked  1000  barrels  of  winter  apples  la  a  season, 
and  one  season  sold  that  number  at  $2  per  bbl.  The 
Baldwins  are  usually  sold  to  Messrs.  Tvdox,  cf  Bos- 
ton, and  are  wrapped  in  papers  and  sent  to  Calcaita. 
A  large  orchard  of  peach  and  pear  trees  has  lately  bepea 
set  out,  which  has  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  young  man  who  farms  for  profit,  and  the 
energy  and  economy  with  whioh  his  extensive  business 
is  carried  on,  bring  a  sure  and  satisfactory  reward. 
Much  judgment  has  been  shown  in  his  buildings,  several 
of  which  have  been  erected  under  his  own  direotioBf 
and  are  of  ample  dimensions,  convenient,  and  well  fi- 
nished. As  with  all  good  farmers  in  this  section,  ma* 
nurt  it  of  the  first  importance.  He  saves  everything 
of  this  nature,  and  has  enough  to  keep  up  his  fkrm  to 
an  extraordinary  state  of  richness.  His  main  barn  is 
160  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  a  cellar  under  the 
whole.  Marsh  mud  and  "  sea- wrack,''  (vegetable 
matter  washed  up  by  the  tide,)  are  used  as  absorbents. 
Without  these  the  manure,  as  the  urine  is  saved,  woald 
be  in  too  fluid  a  state  to  be  readily  portable.  Water 
is  brought  to  the  buildings  by  means  of  a  small  wind- 
mill, which  works  a  pump,  and  keeps  a  large  reservoir 
constantly  filled. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Harvet  Dodgk,  Sutton,  we  wit- 
nessed some  valuable  improvemenu.  The  farm  lies  on 
a  large  swell  of  land,  which  is  naturally  very  rocky,  and 
quite  wet.  It  was  originally  divided  into  very  siaall 
lots,  many  of  them  containing  only  two  acres  each,  and 
fenced  with  stone  walls.    One  object  of  these  small  di- 
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visions  was  probably  to  get  rid  of  the  stones,  which  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  soil  before  it  conid  bo  worked, 
fiome  idea  of  the  qaantity  of  stones  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  theso  walls  were  made  from  fo«r  to  six 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  hi^h.  The  foundations  of  many 
of  them  not  bein^  properly  laid,  and  the  materials  not 
of  the  best  kind  for  permanent  walls  j  they  had  in  se- 
veral instances  settled  down  and  flattened  oat,  till  they 
occupied  much  more  room  than  at  first. 

When  Mr.  D.  took  possession  of  the  farm,  a'  few 
years  ago,  he  soon  discovered  that  it  had  two  radical 
aefects^  which  he  determined  to  remedy.  The  first  Was 
the  loss  of  land  by  the  numerous  old  walls,  and  the  in> 
oonvenienoe  of  working  the  small  lots  ;  and  the  second, 
the  want  of  drainage  to  the  soil.  In  obviating  the  first 
difficulty,  he  adopted  a  plan  by  which  he,  in  a  great 
degree,  obviated  the  second.  He  sunk  the  old  waits, 
and  the  trenches  where  they  are  buried  have  become 
drains!  He  has  in  this  way  turned  a  Itirge  part  of  his 
farm  into  beautiful  fields,  of  from  12  to  18  acres  each. 
Where  the  walls  on  the  Hues  of  the  present  division 
were  good,  they  were  left;  where  they  were* not  good, 
they  were  rebuilt  In  the  most  substantial  manner.  The 
walls  were  sunk  so  low  that  the  plow  passes  oyer 
without  disturbing  them.  The  mode  of  sinking  the 
Walls  was  by  digging  deep  ditches  close  along  side  of 
them,  and  then  throwing  the  stones  in.  The  ditc^ies 
were  filled  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  with 
the  earth  taken  out,  and  the  remainder  is  used  in  filling 
hollows  about  the  fields.  The  efiect  of  the  drainage  is 
already  apparent  in  the  sweeter  natnr^  and  more 
abundant  growth  of  grass ;  in  the  better  and  surer  crops 
of  grain  which  the  land  produces,  and  in  the  more 
healthy  and  thrifty  growth  and  increased  prodnctive- 
liess  of  fruit  trees.  In  some  instances  the  sunken  walls 
do  not  snfiieiently  drain  the  soil,  and  in  such  cases  other 
drains  are  being  made. 

Mr.  D.  is  also  reclaimiog  by  under  drainage,  digging 
out  stones,  and  leveling,  a  wet  pasture,  lying  near  bis 
bam,  which  had  never  been  plowed  till  last  fall.  His 
operations  before  spoken  of  prove  that  it  will  pajf' 

The  ^^ter  from  the  drains  is  colleeted  into  aeveral 
main  ohanaeis.  One  of  these  is  carried  to  the  buildings, 
and  farnishea  water  £>r  the  stock,  &o»^  and  another  is 
empitied  on  a  slopiog  meadow,  and  fertilizes  several 
•eras  by  irrigation. 

Attached  fo  Mr.  D.'s  piggery,  is  a  building  where 
tripe  aad  neats^foot  oil  are  prepared  for  market.  The 
■hanks,  feet,  and  heads  of  cattle  are  brought  here  ia 
krge  quantitioe.  The  Uu  of  skin  are  savid  for  glue, 
and  the  bones  are  boiled  till  the  oil  is  thoroughly  ex< 
tracted.  The  liquor  in  which  the  articles  have  been 
boiled,  is  used  f(Hr  cooking  TegetaUes  for  awine,  of  which 
Mr.  B.  keeps  about  sixty  head.  The  '<  stores''  are  fed 
with  oarrots  and  tamepa  boiled  mi  the  liquor;  for  fat- 
tatiiBg,  cam  or  coni»nieal  is  added. 

The  manure  made  from  tho  hogs  and  the  animal  oflal, 
is  of  much  importance.  The  bones  would  be  still  more 
Taluable,  if  some  economical  mode  of  erushiog  them 
could  be  devised.  The  want  of  such  a  mode,  has  pre- 
vented many  of  the  larger  bones  being  used  to  mueh 
advantage.  The  hoofs  and  the  small  bones  of  the  foot, 
liave  been  plowed  into  the  ground,  and  their  efl*ect  has 
been  rery  beneficial.  Apple  trees  have  been  made  to 
grow  rapidly  from  this  application,  and  a  piece  of  car- 
irots,  sown  among  the  trees,  the  past  season,  produced 
'900  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  larger  bones,  shanks  and 
jaws,  have  in  some  instances  been  driven  into  grass- 
grounds.  Mr.  D.  showed  us  a  meadow,  a  portion  of 
which  had  been  "boned"  in  this  way,  that  had  pro- 
duced as  much  hay  the  past  season,  as  could  be  made  on 
the  ground. 

2&.  D.  is  tnmlDg  his  attention  to  the  improTement 


of  cattle,  and  has  some  pretty  Devons--^  bull  and  hei- 
fer— of  the  stock  iniportedby  the  Mass.  (Sooiety. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  has  a  fine  farm, 
especially  attractive  from  the  good  order  of  his  build* 
ings,  the  perfection  and  uprightnas  of  his  fences 
and  the  smpothness  and  neatness  of  his  fields.  He 
has  been  for  several  years  noted  for  having  fine  work- 
ing oxen.  In  our  volume  for  last  year,  page  68,  we 
noticed  a  pair  of  his  cattle  which  had  been  fattened. 
He  informs  us  that  these  were  sold  in  Boston  for 
$400.  He  has  now  a  pair  of  brindled  oxen  *'  as  like 
as  two  peas,"  quick,  strong  and  handsome— which  he 
is  willing  to  put  to  the  plow  against  any  pair  of  horses. 

We  called  for  a  short  time  at  the  farm  of  Col.  J. 
W.  LtNcoLK,  Woroester.  Col.  L.  was  absent,  but  his 
foreman  showed  us  the  out-buildings,  the  stook,  and 
a  portion  of  the  farm.  The  buildings  are  commodi-- 
ous  and  very  complete,  presenting  a  fine  appearanoe.. 
A  large  piggery  has  lately  been  built ;  all  tiie  under 
portion,  or  that  with  whioh  the  hogs  come  in  direct-, 
contact,  is  made  of  stone,  and  of  so  permanent  a 
charaoter,  that  lor  aught  we  can  see,  it  may  last 
'  for  ever.  The  premises  exhibit  unmistakeable  evidenoea- 
of  good  management.  The  fields  are  well  laid  out,  and 
fenced  with  stone  walla  of  the  most  substantial  kind.. 
•  Col.  L.  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  cattle. 
He  has  several  yoke  of  fine  Oixea  and  steers,  and  soma 
of  the  beet  cowa  and  heifers  we  have  seen.  He  haa: 
tried  the  Ayrshires  for  several  years,  tiad  is  well 
pleased  with  them  as  dairy  coiws.  He  has  several  full 
bloods  whiob  are  goad  speoimeos  of  the  breed.  I& 
bflA|:a]id  sooie  heifers,  were  lately  purchased  of  the 
State  Society. 

Col.  L.  cuhivatea  about  an  acre  of  carrots,  yearly, 
for  feeding  his  eovra  in  winter,  and  the  average  yield  is 
60<^  bashds.  The  cows  are  warmly  stabled,  and  when 
fed  with  good  hay,  (Col.  JL's.  appears  to  be  of  the 
best  kind,)  aad  half  a  bushel  of  oarrots  to  each  cow 
per  day,  they  will  make  nearly  as  much  butter,  when 
fresh  in  milk,  aa  on  grAss  feed. 

The  farms  of  £x-(§overaor  Lincoln,  and  his  sons, 
Messrs.  W.  8.  aad-B.  W.  Lincoln,  are  near  the  city 
of  Worcester.  The  original  farm  of  Gov.  L.  consisted 
of  about  900  acres ;  but  k  has  been  encroached  on  by 
the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  sold  for  house  lots.  The  land  is  very  productive, 
partioufaurly  for  grass.  Goy.  L.  showed  us  a  lot  of 
seyan  acres,  which,  kept  six  cows  constantly,  the  past 
season,  aad  yet  the  grass  was  not  entirely  kept 
down,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  drouth.  It  has 
never  been  plowed  bat  onee,  but  has  once  been  top* 
dresnd  with  a  peat  eompost  and  harrrowed. 

Goy.  L.'s  sons  are  ardently  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Mr.  W.  8.  L.  has  a  snug  plaeOy 
with  ntfw  butkhngs,  aod  has  already  made  a  demon- 
stration in  farming  whioh  augurs  well  for  his  ultimata 
suooess.  Mr.  D.  W.  L.  is  more  especially  engaged  in 
horticulture.  He  has  a  nursery  of  fruit  trees.  He 
finds,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  of 
soma  kinds,  is  more  profitable  than  raising  trees  for 
sale.  He  is,  therefore,  giving  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  culture  of  pears, *HBostly  on  quince  stocbe,-— 
and  grapes.  He  has  a  fine  cM  vinery,  filled  mostly 
with  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety,  and  has  also  vines 
in  his  green  houses.  The  vines  appeared  in  excellent 
condition,  and  we  were  informed  had  borne  well. 

Mr.  L.  obtains  his  manure  chiefly  from  a  slaughter 
hjuse,  on  his  land.  The  manure  is  made  into  compost 
with  muck  and  litter,  and  used  after  it  has  decom- 
posed. To  prevent  annoyance  and  loss  from  the  es- 
cape of  odors  from  the  manure,  he  uses  charcoal- 
dust,  which  Is  occasionally  sprea!d  over  the  manure, 
under  the  slaughter  house,  and  the  hogs  which  are 
kept  theroi  work  the  dust  into  the  manure.    He  uses 
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the  waste  charcoal  from  the  rail-road  looomotives. 
The  application  of  a  slight  coating  of  this  material; 
effeotnallj  stops  an j  unpleasant  smell  from  the  manure. 

Common  Schools* 


The  Common  School  is  justly  regarded  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  civil  liberties.  It  is,  and  must  be,  from 
this  source  that  the  mass  of  our  citizens  derive  the 
groundwork  of  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  principles  of  a  free  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  iS|  then,  of  the  highest  consequence,  that 
these  schools  be  made  to  confer  the  greatest  possible 
advantages  on  those  for  whom  thej  are  designed.  In 
regard  to  their  character  and  utility,  much  depends  on 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  given  them  by  pa- 
rents. The  improvement  of  children  will  be  compara- 
tively unimportant,  if  parents  are  indifferently  disposed 
towards  teachers  and  schools.  This  subject  is  brought 
forward  in  a  striking  light  in  the  following  circular, 
addressed  to  parents,  written  by  an  observing  and  in- 
telligent superintendent  of  schools;  in  a  neighboring 
state.    Eds. 

I  know  you  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  your 
children,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  winter  schools,  which  are  about  to  commence. 
What  shall  be  the  value  of  the  school  in  your  district 
to  your  children?  Are  you  aware  that  the  success  of 
your  school  will  depend  much  upon  your  co-operation 
with  the  teacher?  I  find  throughout  the  county,  that 
where  the  parents  take  the  moet  interest  in  schools, 
there  they  have  the  best  ichooli,  and  where  they  take 
the  least  interest,  the  poorest  schools.  It  is  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  teachers,  that  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  is  essential  to  success  in  their  schools. 
Shall  your  teacher  have  this  oo-ojperation  the  coming 
winter  ?  Ton  may  receive  the  public  money,  pay  your 
taxes,  employ  a  good  teacher;  but  unless  you  take  an 
interest,  yoiir«e/vs«,  you  cannot  have  a  good  school. 
The  school  will  be  what  you  make  it.  Do  yon  ask 
what  yon  can  do  to  secure  a  good  school  ? — There  are 
many  things  yon  can  do.  I  will  mention  some  of 
theoi  : 

1.  You  can  furnish  your  ohidren  with  ntitabU  hook$. 

2.  You  can  see  that  your  children  attend  school, 
fun€tually  in  the  morning,  and  regularly  svsry  day. 
The  tardiness  and  irregularity  of  scholars  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  our  district  schools.  Parents  can  cor- 
rect this  evil,  if  they  wilL  In  Putney,  the  average 
attendance  last  year  was  much  greater  than  the  year 
before — the  average  attendance  in  one  school  of  50 
scholars  being  60  days  out  of  66  day's  school.  In  most 
schools  in  the  county,  the  average  attendance  is  not 
oTcr  40  or  45  days — ^more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
schooling  being  absolutely  lost,  needlessly  loetj  while 
the  value  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  is  greatly  di- 
minished. If  your  children  are  tardy,  or  occasionally 
absent  from  school,  they  will  not  be  interested  in  the 
schools,  or  make  progress  in  their  studies.  A  few 
days'  absence  frequently  destroys  the  value  of  more 
than  half  a  winter's  school.  If  your  breakfast  is  half 
an  hour  too  late,  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing 
your  children  from  being  interested  in  their  studies  for 
that  day,  and  so  through  the  w^inter.  Will  you  not, 
then,  as  parents,  eee  to  it  that  your  children  attend  the 
echoolfpunctually  in  the  morning,&  regularly  every  day? 

3.  You  can  vi^it  the  school.  The  practice  of  visiting 
schools  is  becoming  more  common  in  some  towns,  and 
the  good  eflfects  of  such  visits  are  seen  in  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Still,  there  are  many  districts  where  nei- 
ther the  parents  or  the  committees  ever  go  into  the 
schools,  and  the  best  teachers  accomplish  but  little  in 
sach  districts,  on  account  of  the  indifierence  of  parents. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  keep  a  ftrst-rate  school, 


where  parents  do  not  feel  interest  enough  to  look  in  and 
see  whether  their  children  learn  or  not.  You  may  as  well 
expect  to  raise  com  in  winter,  as  to  find  a  good  school  in 
such  a  district.  The  neglect  and  indifierence  of  parents 
will  be  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  as  the 
snow  and  ice  to  the  growth  of  corn.  If  you  have  a  field 
of  grain,  are  you  not  accustomed  to  visit  it,  now  and 
then,  to  see  how  it  grows,  and  that,  too,  when  your 
visits  do  the  grain  no  such  good  as  they  should  do  your 
children  ?  for  the  grass  and  the  grain  have  no  eyes  to 
see  you,  no  smiling  faces  and  cheerful  hearts  with  which 
to  greet  you,  as  the  children  in  the  school-room  have. 
If  the  sun  shines  and  the  showers  fall;  the  grass  and  the 
grain  will  grow  on.  Bat  what  the  sunshine  and  show- 
ers do  for  the  fields,  the  interest  of  parents  will  do  for 
the  school.  A  visit  from  you  who  are  parents,  will  of- 
ten be  as  serviceable  to  the  school,  as  a  shower  of  raiu 
on  the  grass,  or  the  warm  sun,  with  a  dressing  of  plas- 
ter, on  the  corn.  Will  not  every  parent  in  the  country 
visit  the  district  school  at  least  once  during  the  coming 
winter  ?  If  the  teacher  is  a  good  one,  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  yon.  If  he  is  unfaithful,  negligent,  or  incompe- 
tent, there  is  still  more  need  of  your  visiting  the  school, 
even  though  the  teacher  should  not  wish  to  see  you. 

^fYou  can  eustain  the  teacher  in  the  government  of 
the  school.  There  is  great  complaint  in  our  country, 
that  the  schools  fail  for  want  of  order.  This  want  of 
order  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  teachers,  and  sometimes 
of  the  parents.  If  parents  do  not  govern  their  children 
at  home,  if  they  allow  them  to  stay  at  home  for  every 
petty  dislike  they  may  have  against  the  teacher,  or  if 
they  are  accustomed  to  take  their  children  out  of  school, 
when  a  favorite  son  or  daughter  is  punished,  no  teacher 
can  govern  the  school.  One  of  our  town  superinten- 
dents stated  in  a  public  address,  last  winter,  that  most 
of  the  failure  of  their  schools  in  government,  had  arisen 
on  account  of  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  the  pa- 
rents in  the  govemment  of  the  school.  If  parents  listen 
to  the  foolish  complaints  of  their  children,  the  children 
will  generally  have  complaints  enough  to  make.  If 
your  teacher  has  faults,  it  is  better  for  you  to  go  and 
speak  of  them  kindly  to  him,  than  to  find  fault  with  him 
or  backbite  and  slander  him  behind  his  back.  For  much 
of  the  trouble  wUh  teachers  arises  from  some  mlarepce- 
sentation  or  misunderstanding,  which  a  little  explaaa^ 
tion  from  the  teacher  would  have  removed.  Where 
there  is  a  decided  public  opinion  in  favor  of  order,  there 
will  seldom  be  much  disorder  or  rebellion  in  school.  •  It 
is  because  the  unruly  and  disobe^ent  expect  '*  end  mnd 
contort"  among  some  in  the  district,  that  they  ventare 
upon  open  disobedience  and  rebellion  in  school.  If  your 
teacher  is  incompetent,  or  unfaithful,  let  him  be  foirly 
dismissed;  but  do  not  let  a  faithful  teacher  be  pat 
down  or  driven  away  by  the  ill  will  of  an  offended  pa* 
rent,  or  the  clamor  of  unmly  boys  and  girls,  to  the  oie- 
graoe  of  the  teacher,  and  the  still  greater  disgrace  of 
the  children  and  the  parents.  Your  duty  as  parents, 
and  as  good  citizens  is  not  discharged  by  simply  not 
encouraging  disorder ;  it  is  your  duty  to  sustain  order , 
and  firown  on  rebellion  by  your  words  and  your  influ- 
ence. Men  may  encourage  mobe  in  school,  as  well  at 
in  government,  by  looking  on  and  keeping  stilly  when 
they  ought  to  speak  out,  and /roton  doiim  rebellion.  It 
is  because  the  orderly  keep  still,  that  the  few  disorderly 
in  our  school  districts  make  so  much  trouble. 

5.  You  can  do  much,  also,  to  benefit  your  children, 
by  endeavouring  to  interest  them  in  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation ;  by  encouraging  them  to  study  and  improve  their 
minds  during  evenings;  by  discouraging  those  amuse- 
ments which  take  off  their  attention  from  the  school, 
and  dissipate  their  minds;  by  showing  that  knowledge 
and  virtue  are  better  riches  for  them  than  any  treasure 
of  silver  and  gold.  James  Tvtts,  Supt.  of  Common 
Schools.    Wardsboro*,  Vt. 
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Hoitlcnltnni)  tmplementa  and  FiilBrea. 

The  e«onomio«l horticulturist,  who  hag  ingonaicy 
enoDgh  to  do  vith  hU  own  hands,  what  it  usnslly 
tMigned  to  the  oarpenter,  may  bo  sdrantageously 
employed  doring  winter,  in  adding  to  his  implementB 
Mad  atrnotareB.  A  few  raggeiliona  nnder  thii  head 
we  bope  may  be  acceptable  at  Ihii  aeaaon. 


Fig.  1.  Pig.  s.  Pif.  1 

SuppoTtt  for  Climbing  PUnlt,  are  often  con- 
•trooted  aa  shown  by  Fig,  1,  being  raadB  of  dnrable 
wood  and  painted  green  or  white.  An  improie- 
ment  on  tbia  forni  is  made  by  atlscbing  the  amatler 
or  connecting  atrips  in  such  a  manner  ai  firmly  to 
brace  the  whole  togelber,  ami  at  the  same  time  to 
■dd  to  the  appearance,  whicb  is  of  «ame  oonaa- 
qnenoe  until  the  frame  is  wholly  coveiod  with  ver- 
dure — figa.  3  and  3.  Pig.  3  represent*  only  one 
of  the  three  side*  of  the  frame. 

We  gave  in  a  former  number  of  thia  paper, 
(p.  277,  1849,)  a  agnre  and  description  of  a  very 
•implo  And  aabatantial  support  for  climbing  roaea, 
nude  by  boring  hole*  at  short  interTala  through  a 
aingle,  neat  opright  post.  Throngh  theae  hole*, 
the  long  flexible  stem  a  are 
made  to  pass  as  they  ascend  in 
growth,  at  the  same  time  run- 
ning them  in  a  twining  direc- 
tion around  it.  Bat  a  difficul- 
ty exists  with  tender  roses  and 
other  tender  climbers,  aa  the 
grandiflora,  bo.  Tbisisobvi- 
aied  bj  means  of  the  annexed 
contrivance,  which  allows  Che 
prostration  of  the  support  with 
all  its  load,  every  antamn,  for 
covering  it  aa  it  lies  upon  the 
ground.  A  short  sulutantial 
poet  of  red  cedar  or  other  du- 
rable wood  is  inserted  into  the 
gronnd,  piojeeting  a  fool  or 
more  above  it,  Bg.  4,  in  which 
a  spaoe  (a)  is  cut  for  the  re- 
.  eeption  of  the  support.  The 
latter  is  kept  flrmly  in  ita  place 
in  an  npright  position,  by 
means  of  the  two  pins,  b.  b., 
fig,  0.     On  the  approach  of 


Fruit  Laddert. — ConTonient 
fiuit-ladders  greatly  facilitfttfl 
the  gathering  of  frnit,  prevent 
its  becoming  brnised,  and  bbts 
it  from  mutilation  by  chaftng. 
A  very  simple,  cheap,  and  oon- 
vonieni  aetr-anstaining  ladder, 
is  repreaented  in  Hg.  7,  the  legs 
and  oroES  rods  of  whioh  may 
or  slightly  larger  than  those 
The  small  plank  platform  at 
the  top  may  be  6  by  9  incho*.  The 
whole  may  be  about  3  feet  high, 
and  will  be  nearly  as  light  a*  an 
ordinary  chair,  and  it  will  be  fonnd 
extremely  nsefnl  among  the  smal- 
ler trees,  or  for  the  lower  parts  of 
full-grown  ones.  ( 

The  fcirm  represented  in  flgora 
8,   having  two  folding   legs,  liko 
those  afa  tripod,  turning  on  joints, 
pj^  g^        '  may  be  from  6  to  10  feet  high. 
An  improTwnent  of  the  latter  has  been  made  by 
continuing  the  two  sides 
of  the  Udder  to  a  point, 
a,  fig.  9,  whioh  the  more 
readily  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  thmst  it  np  among 
the  branches,   and   ofteik 
enables   him    to    support 
himself  by  holding  to  it. 
The     legs    tarn     at    tha 
hinges,    b.,   and  may   be 
folded   np   to   the   lad' 


ntha 


The  Ortliardiitt'  Crook, 
fig.  10,  consistBof  a  ligbt 
rod,  with  an  iron  hook  at 
one  end,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  made  to  slide  along 
it.  It  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  draw  down  the 
flexible  braoohes  of  frnit 
trees  within  bis  reach,  and 
retain  them  there  while 
the  fruit  is   picked   from 


^ 


then 


In 


the  opera- 
tor draws 
down  the 
end  of  the 
p^.  to.  branch 

with  the  hook,  and  fastens  it  by  the  sliding  piece  to 
another  branch  below.  The  slider  passes  freely 
along  the  rod  when  not  in  nse,  but  ceases  to  slide 
by  tho  friction  of  the  side-strain,  when  fastened  to 
the  branch. 

Tite/oldittg  ladder  may  be  closed  together  with 
the  facility  of  a  pair  of  compasses;  it  then beoomea 
id  stick,  easily  carried  in  one  hand.  It  ii 
made  of  strong  ligbt  wood,  and  its  oonstruotioa 
may  be  readily  understood  by  fig.  II,  represent- 
ing the  ladder  as  f  pon,  as  half-closed,  and  as  close- 
ly shut.  An  enlarged  longitudinal  section  abowa 
a  manner  in  which  the  ronnds  lie  in  the  groove* 
concave  bed*  In  the  aides  or  atyles ;  above  vlucb 
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n  exhibiting  the  semi-oval  form  of 
The  ends  of  the  roands  tarn  od  iron 
ping,  slight  If 
livated  outside. 
The  run nds  res- 
ting on  Bhonl- 
ders,  when  tho 
ladder  is  open- 
ed, render  the 
whole  stiff  ttnd 
firm.  A  Udder 
of  thisoonstrao- 
rv   usefut,    not 


oonToniontlj 

prauing  standat'd  trees,  becatise  it  can  bo  thrast 
through  the  branches  liko  a  round  pole,  without  the 
leaat  diSicuUf,  end  when  ouce  tLcre,  it  is  easily 
opened.* 

AntoiuBsl  FlAwen. ' 

From  an  unpvbliihtd  Aidrtu  btfort  tit  Aurora 
Hort.  Socitty.     By  Datid  Thonai,  Prtiiitnt. 

Tbe  blossom  is  the  tendcrost  part  of  the  plant ; 

and  Buoh  M  can  long  withstand  severe  frosts,  ere 
very  rare.  The  Snow-drop  indeed,  often  stands  in 
the  frozen  soil — sopposed  to  have  thawed  a  passage 
thwugh  il  by  pressing  up  its'  head — and  the  Sower 
ramaios  unsubdued  by  all  the  lingering  storms  of 
winter.  The  EranlhU  may  also  be  given  as  ano- 
ther ins  (an  oe  of  great  hardiness;  but  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  excej'tioni  to  a  gtncral  rult  is 
foand  in  Helltbarui  nigtr  from  Austria,  which 
blooms  on  the  edge  of  winter;  and  I  have  seen  the 
same  flower  oama  forth  in  the  spring  from  under  tho 
BBow,  after  a  repose  of  four  months.  It  is  white  on 
the  inside,  touched  with  red  ezlernally,  and  some- 
times nearly  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  England 
it  is  called  the  ChrUtsiai  Rott,  but  It  has  no  afiinity 
to  any  oLhar  rose;  and  though  very  pretty,  is  consi- 
dered poisonous,  Tliis  trait,  however,  is  scarcely 
objectionable;  it  is  selected  for  its  beauty,  like  most 
other  flowers,  and  not  for  its  eaoolsnt  qualitios. 
Such  plants  indeed,  may  indirectly  assist  in  tbe  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  even  some  of  ft  larger 
growth,  by  having  them  taught  to  keep  their  fingers 
to  themselves  in  strange  plaoes — a  lesson  highly  use- 
ful in  after  life- 

I  From  the  milder  climates  of  the  Enctcrn  conti- 
nent, we  have  several  plants  that  alurayi  bloom  in 
autumn — some  earlier,  some  later — such  as  Pycfu- 
mtn  hedirafolivm,  several  species  of  Colcbicum, 
Yellow  AmaryltU,  and  two  species  of  Crocui — one 
yielding  tho  genuine  saffron  of  commerce-  These 
are  all  bulbous  or  tuberoos  rooted,  and  nertr  JloietT 
at  any  olhtr  ttaion.  There  are  late-blooming 
plants  however,  that  require  all  the  genial  months 
to  prepare  their  stems  and  fiower  buds, — as  soma 
of  the  Atteri  and  Gentiani;  and  this  reason  seem* 
sufficient  to  aocount  far  fhtir  lateness;  but  what 
should  OBUM  the  others  Co  anticipate  the  spring,  is  a 
mystery  not  easily  explained.     That  ciimalthat  had 
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Haztl  indeed,  flowers  late  in  antnmn;  bat  it  stands 
apart  and  remote  from  the  former  class,  and  consti- 
tates  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  laws  of 
vegetable  life.  At  the  very  time  that  the  sap  ceas- 
es to  nourish  tho  leaves,  and  while  they  turn  yellow 
and  drop  from  the  branches,  which  indicate  in  other 
trees  a  dormant  state — those  identical  btanohcs 
burst  into  bloom,  and  impart  a  cast  of  choerfolneH 
to  tbe  solitary  woods. 

There  are  other  plants  from  Europe,  besides  the 
former,  that  in  mild,  wet  autumns  begin  to  flowor, 
although  they  oommonly  wait  till  the  following  year, 
such  as  the  Juricula,  the  Primro**,  and  the  dicar/ 
ytlloV)  Irit;  but  with  withered  leaves  lying  round 
them,  and  chilling  winds  blowing  over  them,  they 
have  less  power  to  cheer  and  exhilarate,  than  when 
they  ihint  eul  in  spring. 

From  a  lower  latitude  than  ours,  where  the  au- 
tumnal snu  dispenses  a  warmer  ray,  and  continues 
longer  above  the  horizon,  the  Chinttt  Chryiantkt- 
mum  was  brongbt  ID  extend  our  season  of  Qowers. 
I  believe  these  numerous  varieties  have  generally 
been  treated  as  haute  plantt;  but  they  are  said  to  do 
better  in  the  open  ground  where  they  receive  the 
refloated  heat  from  a  building,  and  are  protected 
from  those  frosts  that  precede  tho  approach  of  win- 
ter. Near  Philadelphia,  where  the  growing  season 
is  longer,  such  protection  is  less  needed;  and  there 
I  have  seen  them  in  great  glory ;  but  even  hera  the 
warmth  of  a  smalt  stove  enclosed  by  a  thick  curtain, 
might  carry  them  safely  through  this  period  of  trial, 
— for  we  all  know  that  after  some  severe  wsKther 
in  autumn,  we  have  often  many  fine  days,  and  some- 
times even  weeks,  in  which  sneh  a  mass  of  bloom, 
so  varying  in  its  tints — would  gladden  the  heart  of 
a  florist. 

Connected  with  this  subject — Imeau  thegnardlog 
of  plants  in  frosty  nights, — science  was  for  a  long 
time  in  the  rear  of  practical  knowledge.  Within 
the  present  eentnry,  however,  the  radiation  of  \ta\ 
has  become  better  understood;  and  it  is  now  known 
that  every  clod  and  atone  ar,d  plant, — cichanget 
heat  with  every  other  thing  that  a  Urict  ray  can 
reach,  until,  if  not  interrupted,  the  tern peratore  be- 
tween them  becomes  equaliKed.  A  plant  however, 
radiating  to  the  open  sky  from  which  there  is 
scarcely  any  return,  will  cool  off  in  half  the  tim« 
that  another  will  at  tbe  foot  of  a  high  wall,  bacaase 
half  the  sky  is  shut  out  from  the  latter.  Now  it 
over  this  plant  a  tilo  project  horizontally  front  the 
wall,  a  still  greater  portion  of  the  sky  is  excladed; 
and  in  frosty  mgbta,  this  shelter  would  often  be  saf- 
ficicnC  to  protect  tender  flowers  ;  but  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  have  a  shelf  with  hinges — dropping 
down  to  admit  the  sun  and  rain,  or  spreading  out  to 
preserve  the  radiated  beat. 

The  value  of  suoh  projections  was  known  in  tha 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  perhaps  earlier. 
Lawbence,  in  his  volume  on  Gardening,  printed 
more  than  120  years  ago,  said  "  they  were  found  to 
answer  to  a  wonder,''  and  to  secure  the  trained 
fruit  wherever  they  were  placed.  In  attempting  to 
explain  this  result,  however,  ho  has  given  us  a  rara 
specimen  of  philosophy.     Ho  says; 

"  Moat  of  our  frosts  and  blasts,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn, /ali  ptrpendicularly;  and  therefore, 
the  more  any  thing  lies  open  and  exposed  to  Ikit 
ptrptndietitar  ductnt  of  vapori,  the  more  will  it 
be  subject  to  be  frozen  and  blasted.  When  a  fruit 
tree  has  boon  trained  against  a  ilope  viall,  [not  np- 
right]  we  always  find  that  tjiat  is  the  first  and  most 
blasted.  This  iherofoi-e  being  the  true  slate  of  the 
case,  horixontal  thtlttri  arc  the  beat  guard  and  da- 
fense  against  perpendiculai  blasts." 
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Aflnerican  Fomological  CongreM* 

ITS  LISTS  OF  8XLECT  FRUITS. 

Oar  readers  will  doubtless  remember  that  tho 
American  Congress  of  Frait  Growers,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  adopted  a  list  of  select  fruits,  ^*  worthy 
of  general  cultivation,"  prepared  by  a  eoramittee 
of  nine.  The  list,  though  small,  comprised  all  that 
the  committee  could  then  agree  upon,  three  negative 
votes  out  of  the  nine,  being  regarded  sufficient  to 
exclude  any  sort.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  same 
body  the  past  autumn,  a  considerable  number  were 
added  •  and  we  give  below  the  combined  results  of 
these  two  years'  deliberations,  which,  though  not 
wholly  perfect,  may  be  regar-ded  as  a  selection  by 
the  hightit  Jimerican  authority. 

Apples— ^24  torts, 

1848.  1S4». 

Earlf  Hrnreit,  Swaar, 

Largo  Yellow  Bough,  Porter, 
American  Summer  Pearmalo,      Famettfe, 

Summer  Rose,  Vaadevere, 

Barly  Strawbetrft  HubbaxdMcm  Nonapch, 

GrarensteiHi .  Dan  vers  Sweet, 

Fall  Pippin,  Bullock**  Pippin, 

Rhode  laland  Grsening',  \Vhiie  Saokuofiirthcr, 

Baidwiu,  Winesap, 

Boxbory  Ruuet.  Lady  Apple, 

For  paTttcuiar  loeaHties^  Wine  Apple, 

Yellow  Bellflower,  Ked  Aflteachan. 
Etopos  Spitzenborgh, 
Newtown  Pippin. 

Peaas — 35  iortg. 

1B48.  1019 

Kaieteine,  Rostieser, 

DMiboraU  Seedling,  Andre^-a, 

Bkx>dgood,  Fondante  d'Automne, 

Tyson,  Fulton. 

eoldenSawnof  BUboa,  Urbanuta, 

Bwtletl,  Vicar  of  winkfield, 

Seckei:  ITvisdala'a  St.  Germain  or  Pound, 

Flemiiii  Beauty,  X<ouiae  BDOue  of  Jeney,  • 

Beurre  Boac,  UvedaJc's  Qx.  Germaiu,/or  biakii^g 
Winter  NeUs, 
Beurre  d'Aremberr. 
For  fttftieular  loeaUtietf 
While  Doyenne, 
Gray  Doyenne. 
The  following  list  of  new  iortw,  adopted  as  gi^ng 

promiie  of  being  worthy  to  be  added  •— 

Beurre  d'.ii^ou,  Paradiae  d'Automoe, 

Dofenna  Bonaoek,  Van  Aasene, 

M«iuiing*a  Blisabeih,  Jaloaiae  de  Pontenay  Vendee 

Doyenne  d'Ete,  Chancellor, 

Striped  Madeleine,  Ananaa  d'Ete, 

DodwaK  d'Oileaaa,  Braudywine, 

Ftatt,  Ott 

Peachss — 10  torts — 1848. 
Oroase  Micnonne,  Cooledge'a  Favorite,  • 

George  IV,  Bergen**  Yellow, 

Serraie  Early  York,  Crawford'*  Late. 

Large  Early  York,  For  particular  heaUtus^ 

MorriaAVhhe,  Heath  Cling.     ' 

Oldmixoo  Frcuatone, 

Pluics — 12  tortt, 
1840.  1819. 

Jeflferion,  ^^  Mf)  gimngvromUe  ^f  being 

Green  Gage,  wortkv  to  m  added.  , 

Washington,  Rivera'  Favorite, 

Purple  Favorite,  St.  Martin's  Qnetsche, 

Bleceker  Gage,  HoI^Sughlin. 

Coe'a  Golden  Drop, 
Float  Ctaige, 
Purple  Gage, 
For  fortitutar  loetditUtj 
loipertai  Gage. 

Chsbxixs — 8  sortS'^lBAS, 
Slaydoke,  Kniglit's  Early  Blaek, 

Bteck  Tartarian,  Downer'«  Late, 

Black  Ecgle,  Elton, 

Bigaireaa  or  GraAon,  Dowton. 

Apaicots — 3  torts — 1849. 
T^aiae  Eariy,  Moorpark. 

Breoa, 

NxcTAaiiTES — 3  torts — 1849. 
Bowaton,  Eariy  Violet 

Elrage, 

GoosEBcaaiES — 10  tortt — 1849. 
Houghton's  Seedling,  laurel, 

Woqdwvrd's  Whiteanuth  Ironmonfftr,  .. 

Crowa  Bob,  Early  Sulphiir, 

Ra4CAanniagn»,  Green  Gage, 

IVarringtoo,  Green  Walnut 


Grapes— 10  »or*«— 1849. 
Foreidture  under  glau — 

Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignaa, 

Black  Prince,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Black  Frontiguan,  Choaaelas  of  FontainUeau. 

Grizzly  Froniignan, 

JF'or  epen  euUure— 

Isabella,  Giving  promise  qf  exc^Unee^ 

Catawba.  Diana. 

CuKRANTs — 5  torts — 1849. 
Red  Dutch,  May's  Victoria, 

White  Dtitch,  White  Grape. 

Black  Napleii, 

Raspberries— 4  sorts — 1849. 


Knevett'a  Giant, 
FastoUr. 


Red  Antwerp, 

Yellow  Antwerp, 

Strawberries — 5  sorts — 1S49. 

Large  Early  Scarlet,  Giving  promise  of  exedUnes, 

Boston  Pine,  Burr's  New  l*ine, 

Hovey's  Seedling',  Jenny's  Seedling. 

The  following  list  of  Rejected  Fruits,  oooapied 
the  attention   of  the  Congress  for  one  entire  day, 
and  sentence  was  passed,  upon  each  sort  separately. . 
A  single  vote  in  favor  of  anj  sort,  was  sufficient  to 

rescne  it  from  this  list,  which  is  therefore  the  result 
of  unanimous  condemnation.     It  will  doubtless  be. 
of  essential  use  in  preventing  cultivator 9  from  pro- 
curing or  retaining  any  of  these  worthless  yarie*. 
ties. 

Apples. 

Gloneeaicr  AVhite,  lArge  Red  Sweeting^ 

Henry's  Weeping  Pippin,  Red  Doctor, 

Gray  [loose,  Grand  Sachem, 

Red  Inffestrie,  Beachanmoll'a, 

White  Ingeatne,  Cathead, 

liord  Nelson,  (Kirke's,)  Caroline,  (EnglMi.)                  \ 

Marmalade  Pippin,  Dodge's  Early  Red, 

Rowland's  Red  Sueak,  Fenoofllet  Rouge, 

Woolaion's  Red  Sweet,  i  French  Gray  Reiunette^ 

Woolston's  White  Sweet,  Mo^ovia. 

Golden  Reumette,  Iriafa  Peach, 

Pennook,  PiaeoaettSi 

Hoary  Morning,  Sauna 

Pears. 

CroA  Casde,  Green  Soger, 

Alexander  of  Roasia,  Gros  Blangait, 

Admiral,  Green  Chwel, 

Aston  Town,  Hays, 

Aniumn  Bergamot,  Hathome's  Seedliag, 

lyAmoar,  •  Hortienltttre, 

Angers,  Hasttvia, 

Beurre  d'Angleterre,  Ipswich  Holland. 

BeUrre  Sentm,  Jargonelle,  (of  tae  FreoolJ 

Beurre  of  Boswiller,  Kramelsbirne, 

Bon  Chretien  d'Esperen.  Lincoln. 

Bon  Chretien  of  BrusseUs,  Louis  or  B<4(^na, 

Bergamotto  Sylvange,  Lederbime, 

Bergamotte  ?^cHrtunce,  Louis  B<niue, 

Beaoty  of  Winter,  Lansac, 

Belmont,  Madam  Yert, 

Besi  Vaet,  Mfllar's  Seedling, 

Bruno  de  Bosco,  Marqnis, 

Hangeut  a  longue  gnene,  Mareelis, 

Bmgo  Master,  Fiavez, 

CareKer,  Orange, 

Chat  Grille,  Oransre  Tvlippe, 

Chain  a  Daune,  Phillips, 

Charies  Van  Mons,  Pittfow. 

Cassolette,  Piatt's  Bci^^amot, 

Compte  de  Fresnel,  Passe  Long  Bras, 

Copea,  Prince's  Portugal, 

Caillat  Rosat,  Pope'a  Scarlet  M^jor, 

Clara,  Piu's  Marie  Louise, 

Clapp,  Royal  d'Hiver, 

Citron  d0  Siereni,  Rouse  Lcnch, 

Bearbom  of  Van  Moos,  Rousaeleu  St.  Vincent, 

Dowiuon,  Sans  pepliis, 

X>oqoesne  d'Ete,  Swan's  Egg, 

Doyenne  Mons,  Surpass  Aleuria, 

Deschamp's  New  Late,  Saint  Bruno, 

Donbarton.  Swiss  Bergamot, 

Doyenne  Diere,  Soosereiue, 

Endicott,  Sickler, 

Elton,  Thompson  of  New  Harapdurs, 

Frederic  of  PrtMsia,  Tncker's  Seedling, 

Pamean,  Ymbserfaordz  Dulle« 

Forme  Urbauiste,  Whitfield, 

Fautasie  Van  Mons,  Winter  Orange, 

Forme  des  Delicas,  Wortzer  d'Aotomae, 

French  Iron,  Yutle, 

Oreea  2^ir,  Crassane, 

Grise  Bonne,  Winter  Cmssahe, 

Garnstone.  Citron  of  Bohemia, 

Green  Catnariae,  Madotta. 
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Sciaps  about  Trees. 

1.  Cher&t  Tkees  split  bt  Fbost. — It  is  well 
known  that  the  trunks  of  cherry  trees,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  most  vigorons  growth,  are  often 
split  in  the  winter  by  the  severity  of  the  frost. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  quantity  of  sap  being 
disproportionate  to  the  wood,  which  being  over- 
charged by  the  distension,  and  incapable  of  expan- 
sion, bursts  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  (as  it  is 
called)  and  sometimes  lays  open  the  wood  to  the 
centre  of  the  tree.  I  have  been  informed  of  instan- 
ces where  this  has  proved  fatal.  I  am  able,  howev- 
er, to  report  from  my  own  observation,  an  instance 
where  no  serious  injury  followed.  A  cherry  tree  a 
dozen  years  old,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches' in  diame- 
ter, in  the  severest  frost  of  winter  was  split  so  that 
one's  hand  might  be  thrust  to  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
The  fissure  extended  from  the  ground  entirety  up  to 
the  first  offset  of  branches.  The  remedy  applied 
was  to  protect  the  wounded  part  by  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  woolen  cloth  closely  wound  round  the  tree, 
and  kept  there  until  late  in  the  spring.  The  parts 
united  the  same  season,  and  neither  the  growth  or 
fruitfulness  of  the  tree  seemed  to  be  affected. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  the  coldest  weather  of 
the  winter,  the  tree  split  again  in  the  same  manner, 
and  was  treated  as  before.  It  fiourished  and  bore 
the  following  summer  as  well  as  ever,  yielding  some 
eight  or  ten  bushels  of  cherries. 

2.  SsEDLZNO  CuxKET  Trees. — The  tree  above 
mentioned  is  a  seedling,  the  fruit  of  which  has  some 
affinity  to  the  Black  Mazzard,  but  is  larger,  thinner- 
skinned,  and  more  pulpy  than  any  known  variety  of 
that  cherry.  The  tree  itself  is  not  excelled  in  size 
or  bearing  by  any  in  this  vicinity.  Eleven  bushels 
of  choice  fruit  have  been  gathered  from  it  the  past 
year  and  measured,  besides  some  three  or  four  bush- 
els by  estimation,  not  measured.  The  yield  has 
been  not  less  than  eight  bushels  in  any  year,  for  the 
last  five  years;  and  the  tree,  being  now  about  eigh- 
teen years  from  the  seed,  is  still  rapidly  growing. 
I  mention  these  particulars  as  suggestive  to  our  nur- 
seryn^en,  upon  the  subject  of  experimenting  with 
seedling  cherry  trees.  If  seedlings  are  apt  to  be 
more  vigorous,  longer  lived,  and  greater  bearers 
than  grafts;  though  but  one  in  a  thousand  should 
prove  of  a  quality  worth  preserving,  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  try  them  more  extensively?  I  do  not  mean 
to  insist  that  the  above  instance  proves  that  a  seed- 
ling is  in  any  respect  better  than  a  grafted  tree, 
beoause  the  favorable  circumstances  of  soil,  shel- 
ter, supply  of  moisture,  &c.,  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, may  have  been  so  combined  as  to  have  pro- 
duced a  similar  result  without  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tree  as  a  seedling.  It  is  adduced  as  one 
instance  of  many,  the  comparison  of  which  may  be 
of  use  in  connection  with  the  favorite  theory  of  some 
tree-growers  in  favor  of  seedlings. 

3.  Tebes  Exposed  to  Sea- winds. — What  species 
of  tree  is  best  for  places  exposed  to  the  rude  winds 
from  the  Seat  The  Savin  is  undoubtedly  best  adapt- 
ed to  these  situations,  but  it  is  a  slow  grower,  and 
the  method  and  proper  time  of  transplanting  and 
rearing  do  not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  at 
least  in  these  parts.  I  have  tried  the  Elm  with  indif- 
ferent success,  perhaps  from  want  of  proper  care. 
Have  any  of  the  patrons  of  Thg  Cultivator  on  Long 
Island,  or  elsewhere  on  the  sea  coast,  succeeded 
with  the  Elm  on  the  immediate  bank  of  sea  water, 
and  where  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  winds?  Let 
us  have  the  results  of  their  experience.  I  find  the 
following  in  that  valuable  work,  ''  Sears'  Pictorial 
Description  of  the  British  Islands:'' 


''  Pennsylvania  castle,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Governor  Penn,  is  the  only  place  in  Portland  assu- 
ming the  dignity  of  ''  a  seat;"  and  is  also  the  only 
spot  on  which  any  thing  like  a  clump  of  trees  is  vi- 
sible. An  old  historian  speaking  of  this  circum- 
stance says  '  there  be  very  few  or  utterly  no  trees 
saving  the  elms  about  the  church.  There  would 
grow  more  if  they  were  there  planted ;  yet  is  the 
isle  very  bleak.'  This  simple  remark  has  been  am- 
ply verified  in  the  grounds  before  us.  The  commoa 
sycamore  will  stand  the  severest  sea  breezes,  and 
under  the  shelter  it  affords,  almost  any  forest  tree 
may  be  grown.  By  surrounding  his  land  with  & 
ring  fence  of  them,  Mr.  Penn  succeeded  in  embos- 
sing his  house  with  a  very  agreeable  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  while  all  around  him  was  a  de- 
sert." 

The  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  this  State, 
though  beautiful  in  some  of  their  features,  are  defi- 
cient (and  especially  the  islands)  in  trees.  I  am 
assured  that  many  of  the  farmers  down  the  bay 
would  border,  if  not  surround  their  lands  with  these 
same  **  ring  fences,"  if  they  had  any  confidence 
that  the  trees  would  grow  when  there  planted. 

4.  The  Aphis  on  Apple  Tbess. — This  insect  has 
been  very  destructive  to  the  fruit  all  along  the  New 
England  sea  coast  the  last  season — more  so  than  ev- 
er before.  The  disease  or  blight  occasioned  by  it 
is  often  mistakenly  ascribed  to  other  oanses.  A 
friend  has  related  to  me  his  experience  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Whale-oil  soap  to  the  trees  early  in 
the  spring,  by  which  he  prevented  a  recurrence  of 
the  plague.  If  I  can  obtain  the  details  with  suffi. 
cient  accuracy,  I  will  forward  them  for  publication. 
J.  H.  W.     North  ProvUtnct,  jR.  /.,  Doe.,  1849. 

Osage  Orange  Seed. 

Much  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  causing 
the  seed  of  this  selebrated  hedge  plant  to  vegetate, 
various  expedients  have  been  devised  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  as  soaking  the  seed,  exposing  it  to  frost, 
&c.  We  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  failure  ta 
grow  has  often  resulted  from  the  long  time  that  ha» 
elapsed  after  gathering  till  the  seed  is  planted,  most 
of  it  being  procured  in  Texas,  and  often  a  year  or 
two  old.  Under  such^circumstances,  it  must  come  up 
more  thinly  than  when  fresh.  The  best  success  ever 
experienced  by  the  writer  was  with  seed  gathered  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  by  a  careful  friend,  and 
forwarded  immediately.  It  was  planted  with  no 
preparation,  and  came  up  yery  thickly.  We  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  dealers  employing  reliable 
agents  where  it  is  grown,  who  will  forward  it  when 
fresh. 


The  Cnreulio. 


Many  persons  adopt  some  particular  remedy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Paving  under  the  tree,  re- 
pelling by  the  odors  of  fermenting  manure,  jarring 
down  on  sheets,  shutting  out  with  a  high  tight  fence 
and  destroying  by  geese  and  swine,  all  have  imper- 
fectly or  wholly  succeeded,  as  the  remedy  has  been 
partially  or  vigorously  applied,  or  as  the  insects  have 
been  few  or  numerous.  A  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  them  will  often  be  found  most  efficacious. 
Paving,  and  a  high  fence  are  costly,  large  heaps  of 
manure  are  not  neat,  and  swine  do  not  always  do 
the  work  up  wholly.  Jarring  down  too  often  fails 
from  beginning  too  late,  and  intermitting  too  fre- 
quently. We  have  secured  completely  large  crops, 
in  seasons  when  the  curculios  were  so  abundant  as 
that  single  trees  would  yield  15  or  20  at  a  single  jar» 
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ring.  The  work  was,  however,  hegan  early,  and  con- 
tlaued  twice  or  three  times  a  daj.  Yet  the  whole  la- 
bor for  20  trees  was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  cost  of 
paving  one  tree.  Probably  a  combination  of  this 
mode,  with  the  employment  of  swine,  would  answer 
Ia  nearly  all  instances. 

Freezing  out  the  Curcvlio. — It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  recommended  to  invert  the  soil  by  spading, 
just  before  winter,  to  freeze  out  the  dormant  curcu- 
lios.  The  writer  has  pursued  this  course  for  several 
years  past,  with  a  number  of  plum  and  apricot  trees 
(not,  however,  with  any  reference  to  the  curculio,) 
without  the  slightest  apparent  eflbct  on  the  oporft« 
tions  of  these  depredators. 

Wire  Fence* 


Much  has  been  said  in  the  papers  in  favor  of  the 
cheapness  and  durability  of  wire  fences.  We  fear 
that  a  few  years'  trial  will  disappoint  many  who 
have  erected  them.  If  the  wire  is  so  light  a«  to  be 
afforded  at  less  than  two  dollars  per  rod,  heavy  cat- 
tle will  frequently  snap  it  by  accidentally  plunging 
against  it,  if  it  is  tightly  stretched.  If  slack,  its 
frequent  swaying  motion  serves  in  the  course  of  time 
to  crack  it  off  at  the  post,  which  tendency  is  great- 
ly increased  by  the  water  which  lodges  in  the  holes 
Rnd  gradually  diminishes  its  strength  by  rusting. 

Hardiness  of  the  Backtlioni. 


A  hedge  of  three  year  old  plants  was  set  out  last 
year,  four  hundred  feet  long.  It  was  done  quite 
late  ia  the  season,  most  of  the  trees  having  already 
BMkde  shoots  four  or  five  inches  long.  They  were 
eut  down  to  within  two  or  3  inehes  of  the  ground, 
and  although  the  roots  were  not  mudded,  scarcely 
•ae  in  a  hundred  failed  to  grow.  The  dense  mats 
of  snail  fibres  which  constitute  the  roots  of  the 
bnckthom,  are  removed  from  the  soil  with  very  lit- 
tle loss,  and  contribute  to  suooess. 

The  Cureiilio. 

l^DS.  Cultivator — In  this  section  of  the  conn- 
try,  for  some  time  past,  the  plum  orop  has  with  but 
few  exceptions,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  curculio  or  plum 
weevil;  so  much  so  at  least  that  the  fruit-growers 
in  this  neighborhood  have  become  quite  discouraged 
in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit, 
from  the  fact  that  their  labor  is  lost,  their  expecta- 
tions blasted;  and  they  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  nearly  all,  or  indeed,  often,  the  whole  crop 
fall  from  the  trees  when  half  or  two-thirds  grown. 
I  have  tried  several  remedies  to  preserve  my  plums 
from  the  ravages  of  this  uncompromising  foe  of  all 
smooth-stoned  fruits,  such  as  the  use  of  salt,  and 
gathering  up  the  punctured  fruit,  &c.,  with  but  lit- 
tle success  until  this  season.  Having  read  in  your 
valuable  journal,  The  Cultivator j  of  June,  1848,  on 
page  182,  a  plan  for  destroying  the  curculio,  and 
preserving  the  fruit,  which  was  the  jarring  down  of 
the  insects  on  muslin,  and  so  destroying  them,  I 
adopted  the  plan ;  and  having  furnished  myself  with 
an  umbrella  eight  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with 
white  muslin,  with  an  opening  between  the  arms  to 
receive  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  a  mallet  cushioned 
at  the  end  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  bark  of  the 
tree ;  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  had  fallen  and  left  the 
newly  formed  fruit  exposed,  I  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  the  wily  foe,  which  had  already 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction,  by  jarring 
them  down  on  the  umbrella  spread  under  the  trees 
to  receive  them.  This  I  repeated  every  day  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  or  as  long  as  a  curculio  oould  be 


found,  during  which  time  I  captured  thousands  of 
thejoe;  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  plum  trees  loaded  with  an  abun* 
dant  crop  of  fine  ripe  fruit,  while  those  of  my  neigh- 
bors were  nearly  or  quite  destroyed,  especially  those 
of  the  choicer  varieties,  which  seem  to  be  more  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  than  those  of 
less  merit;  and  I  believe  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  try  the  above  plan,  will  find  his  labors 
crowned  with  success.  R.  H.  Drake.  Blooming" 
burghj  SvUivQnCo,,  N,  Y.j  November  14,   1849, 

The  Everbeariug  Kaspberry* 

Eds.  CtTLTivATOR — Your  correspondent  in  The 
Cultivator  for  November,  has  not,  I  believe,  culti- 
vated the  Ohio  Everbearing  Raspberry  sufiiciently 
to  judge  of  its  bearing  qualities,  and  the  best  soil 
for  it.  I  have  cultivated  in  my  garden  for  17yearS| 
this  plant,  in  a  rich,  deep,  porous  soil,  and  the  first 
crop  IS  a  very  large  one.  But  my  soil  is  too  dry  for 
it  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  my  vines  bear 
sparsely  the  residue  of  the  season.  In  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Ernst  and  others,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  where  the  soil  is  a  natural  one- 
rich,  but  not  deep, — stiff,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay,— 
they  have  an  abundant  supply  till  frost,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  succeeding  crops  is  much  larger  thaik 
the  first. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  the  garden  of  my  sis- 
ter, where  the  soil  is  poor,  but  stiff,  the  shoots  de 
not  grow  half  the  length  that  they  do  in' my  garden, 
yet  the  fruit  is  larger,  and  the  crops  four  fold,  com^ 
pared  with  mine.  A  majority  of  persons  at  my  ta- 
ble prefer  it  to  the  Antwerp,  when  both  are  on  the 
table.  I  prefer  the  Antwerp.  It  certainly  belongs 
to  the  Black  Cap  family.  Could  it  not  be  crossed 
with  the  FastolfT  or  Antwerp,  and  its  everbearing' 
character  retained? 

I  concur  with  your  correspondent  in  opinion  about 
the  Alpine  strawberry.  In  some  climates  and  soils 
it  may  succeed  better  than  with  us.  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  distinct  kind,  and  that  from  a  cross  with  our 
scarlets,  bearing  seedlings  cannot  be  produced.  By 
the  way,  have  your  Eastern  cultivators  come  to  any 
settled  opinion,  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating pistillate  plants,  where  an  abundant  crop, 
or  even  half  a  crop  is  an  object.  Mr.  Ernst  informs 
me,  that  the  present  President  of  the  Boston  horti- 
cultural Society,  is  of  opinion  that  in  an  average  of 
years,  he  can  raise  as  full  crops  from  the  hermaph- 
rodites alone,  as  where  11- 12th  are  pistillate.  I 
know  that  the  opinion  of  the  late  President  was  di« 
rectly  the  reverse  of  this.  With  us,  not  one  of  your 
hermaphrodites,  will  average  one-fifth  of  a  crop. 

I  shall  this  fall,  move  all  my  Ohio  Everbearing 
raspberries,  to  the  gullies  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  the  soil  is  thin  and  stiff;  where  the  blackber- 
ry grows  and  bears  much  finer  than  in  my  garden, 
and  an  abundant  crop  through  the  season  will  be 
certain.     N.  Lonoworth.     Cineinnatij  O.,  Nov, 

Large  Apple  Tree. — The  Boston  Traveller 
says  a  large  apple  tree  at  Buxbury,  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  (5  ft. 
in  diameter)  and  over  a  hundred  years  old,  bore  in 
one  year  fruit  which  made  ten  barrels  of  cider,  in 
addition  to  thirty  barrels  of  apples  put  into  the  cel- 
lar. 

Hedges  for  flooded  Lands.— M.  B.  Bateham^ 
of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  states  that  a  two -year -old. 
osage  orange  hedge  was  submerged  a  wet*k  vrithoa^ 
injury,  where  peach  trees  were  killed  by  the  flood- 
ing. 
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There  ■: 


The  Cheviot  Breed  of  Sheep. 

.  why,  ii 


vlike 


DiSeient  quBlities  or  wool  are  required  for  tbo 
nafacture  of  ditTcrent  kinds  of  goodi ;  and  for  oar 
great  range  of  climate  and  diversity  of  toil  and  b»- 
peot,  animals  of  diQcraDtcharacteriatioi,  ai  to  con- 
■titutioa  and  habits,  are  required  far  the  diCTcreiit 
looatlons.  The  aheep  which  produce  the  finest  sta- 
ple at  wool,  are  unsuited  to  coarse  food  and  oxpo- 
sure  to  great  chaagei  of  weather.  So  too,  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  of  mutton ;  (hose  breeds 
which  attain  the  greatest  size,  and  fatten  most  rea- 
dily, with  an  abundance  of  food  in  a  mild  elimale, 
h^ve  Dot  the  hardiness  and  muscular  vigor  necessa- 
ry to  adapt  them  to  cold  and  mouDlainoiis  districts. 
Uenoe,  in  Great  Britain  ve  find  tbe  Lcicesters, 
Lineolas,  and  other  heavy  long-wooled  breeds,  oc- 
oupying  the  warm  and  fertile  valleys  and  rich  grass 
lands;  the  Sontb  Down*  and  similar  breeds,  the  in- 
termediate uplands;  while  lighter  and  more  active 
breeds  are  kept  on  the  heaths  and  mountaina  of 
Wales  and  Scotland. 

From  the  increasing  demand  and  enhanced  prioe 
of  mutton  in  this  conntrj,  many  farmers  have  late- 
ly turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  this 
article.  With  this  view,  diOerent  breeds  of  English 
shaap  have  bean  procured.  The  Leicesters  and 
South  Downs  have  been  considerably  tried,  and  with 
varied  snceess.  la  some  instances  both  have  failed 
from  improper  management.  But  in  general,  we 
think  the  Leicesters  have  hardly  sufficient  hardiness 
to  endure  the  extremes  of  tempo  rat  ore,  from  the 
heat  of  summer  to  the  cold  of  winter,  which  occur 
in  onr  climate.  It  is  true  they  vary  in  this  respect, 
and  some  skillfal  breeders  have  given  to  their  sheep 
mnoh  belter  constitutions  than  those  of  this  breed 
in  general  postoss.  The  improved  Cotswolds,  or 
New  Oxfordshires,  though  derived  from  orosaes  with 
the  Xieieeiter,  ue  more  hard/  and  prodaee  more 


wool.  For  many  situations,  it  is  desirable  to  ab> 
tain  a  breed  more  hardy  than  either  of  theee. 

The  Cheviot  breed,  represented  by  out  ont,  is  Bol 
at  present,  ranch  known  in  this  country.  We  have 
heard  of  only  two  importations ;  one  fay  Hon,  Dak- 
ISL  WsasTEB,  of  Massachnsette,  and  one  by  Col. 
T.  J.  Cabmichael  of  WisaoBsin.  From  the  lo«n> 
lity  they  occupy  in  their  native  conntry,  and  from 
all  we  can  learn  of  their  qualities,  we  think  they 
would  be  valuable  for  many  parts  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  answer  to  an  inqniry,  Mr.  Webstu 
writes  ns  in  regard  to  his  Cheviots,  aa  follows; 

'■They  are  very  handsome,  coming  fully  np  to 
the  cuts  of  ihem  which  yon  And  in  the  Englisb  pub- 
lications. I  do  not  think  mine  are  very  large,  ■■ 
my  paatures  are  not  rich,  and  I  have  taken  no  par- 
ticnlar  pains  with  Ihem.  I  have  bad  no  very  great 
experience  of  them,  as  to  their  mutton,  as  yet;  hot 
some  wethers  have  proved  very  good.  1  think  the 
breed  fattens  readily." 

They  lake  their  name  a*  a  breed,  from  the  Che- 
viot range  of  hills,  on  the  border  of  England  and 
Scotland,  where  they  have  existed  from  time  inune> 
morial .  They  have  lately  been  improved  by  a  cross 
with  the  Lcicesters;  and  have  been  adopted  with 
great  success  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  heretofore 
occupied  fay  the  black-faced  mountain  sheep.  In 
relation  to  the  breed,   Martin  gives   the  following 

"They  arc  full  behind  the  Bboajdor,  and  the  fore> 
quarters  aro  Justly  proportioned  to  the  hind;  they 
are  straight  in  the  hack,  round  in  the  rib,  clean  and 
small  boned  in  tbe  limbsj  the  wool,  which  is  of  a 
quality  useful  for  many  combing  purposes,  comes 
forward  behind  the  ears,  but  leaves  the  face  uncov- 
ered. The  Cheviot  sheep  is  capable  of  enduring 
much  cold  and  privation;  it  possesses  considerable 
fattening  properties,  the  wethers  being  ripe  for  the 
butcher  at  two  years  of  age;  and  averaging  from 
15  to  IS  lbs.  the  quarter.  Tbemnttonisexoellent. 
Thit  description  appliei  to  the  Cheviots  with  a  arose 
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of  the  Leicetter.  Id  all  that  regkrda  siie,  form  and 
eontour,  thaj  ere  Buperior  to  the  old  breed;  but  the 
irool  haa  become  ooarter  and  longer." 

Count  do  Gonroy,  a  French  gentleman  wto  made 
a  tonr  through  England  and  Saolland  in  1840,  tbna 
■peaka  of  the  Cheviot  sheep  whioh  he  saw  on  the 
monatainaof  Salfaerland: 

"I  was  snrpriBOd  on  going  over  ibeao  horrible 
moantains  and  miserable  pastures,  to  see  them 
•tocked  with  snch  flna  animals,  yielding,  on  an  ave- 
rage, five  ponnda  of  long  and  boanliful  wool,  washed 
upon  the  back;  wethers  three  and  a-h(tlf  years  old, 
withoat  having  eaten  any  other  thinii;  than  what  is 
to  be  found  in  these  wilds,   weighing,   alive,  tOO 

-  Eagliab  poands,  together  with  ewea  that  at  G  years 
old,  and  with  he  Bame  feed,  are  fat,  and  weigh 
from  60  to  70,  and  even  90  poands.  What  I  have 
aeenin  tbia  journey,  makes  me  more  oonviased  than 
ever,  thai  the  Cheviot  breed  is  one  of  the  hifehevt 
roeritj  (iooe  ihey  live  and  prosper  on  anoh  land,  un- 
der inch  a  teveie  climate,  and  that,  too,  without 

.  other  food  than  wbat  these  wilds  foniish." 

PaoTCCTioN  rex  Sbee».— If  there  is  one  point 
in  iheep-hnafaandryof  more  especial  importance  than 
ftU  others,  it  ia  ihtltir.    Thia  remark  will  apply  to 


BuUJir  ikMrimt  SUV: 
almost  all  oountries  where  sheep  are  kept )  though 
the  oharaeter  of  the  shelter  may  vary  of  oanrse. 
with  the  nature  of  the  otimate.  In  aenthern  lati- 
tadea  it  is  not   necessary   Co    guard  against  deep 


;  but  r 


iolent 


in,  whioh  are  very  prejndicial  to  the 
health  of  sfaoep,  if  obliged  to  endaro  them  without 
Mme  protection. 

The  circumstances  which  afTect  the  keeping  of 
•heep  on  our  western  prairies,  and  on  the  mountains 
of  our  southern  slates,  must  bear  some  analogy  to 
those  of  Scotland ;  end  if  this  kind  of  stock  is  ever 
made  protQable  on  a  large  seals  in  those  parts  of 
oar  country,  ample  protection  from  the  driving 
Storms  and  boisterous  winds  which  there  prevail, 
mast  be  provided.  For  tbis  reason  we  have  thought 
k  proper  to  introdace  here,  a  description  of  a  kind 
of  shelter  whioh  has  been  resorted  to  in  Scotland 
with  great  advantage.  The  flocks  kept  in  the 
moDntainoDE  region  of  that  country,  formerly  suf- 
fered immense  destrnctiou  daring  winter,  when 

"  *— oA  llw  wUirlwind'"  win^ 

j  Sweq^np  thebDnfeiior  wbola  vintrr  plMiu 

[  AI  Dug  wdg  nH,  ud  o'n  Iha  btplm  docks, 

Hid  ui  tha  hollow  o(  IWD  aeL^hbonug  bfll^ 
Tb«  billowy  ternpeatwhFLma,  till  ppwvnt  i" 
Hie  VBJIflT  lo  ■  ihiDinf  monnluu  «r«l]s, 
TSp'I  niUi  a  wiculi  hi^  nuliiif  iailudiy. 
The  shelter  to  which  we  allude,  has  been  foand 
tu  effieient  proteotion  againat  the  uormawbieb  pre- 


vail in  the  Highlands;  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
their  scverlly,  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  tt 
eader  to  peruse  a  brief  description  of  the  con 
aeijuencs  of  one,  which  occurred  before  this  kind  of 
shelter  was  introduced. 

Hogg,  the  ''Ectrick  Shepherd,"  describing  tbi 
eflbcts  of  tho  storm  of  the  24tli  and  25tb  of  Janua- 
ry, 1T94,  ssya — "  it  fell  with  peculiar  violence  on 
that  division  of  the  south  of  Scotland  which  lies 
within  Crawford-muir  and  the  Border.  Tbere  pe- 
rished within  those  limits,  seventeen  shepherds;  and 
upwards  of  thirty  were  carried  home  insensible  trbo 
afterwards  recovered.  The  number  of  sheep  that 
were  lost,  outwent  any  ealonlation.  One  farmer 
atone  lost  seventy-two  Eoorcs,  and  many  others  in 
the  same  quarter  from  thirty  to  forty  scores  each." 
He  adds,  that  when  tbe  snow  melted,  it  caused  a 
Sood,  And  after  the  water  had  subrided,  there  were 
found,  at  a  place  called  the  Beds  of  Esk,  on  the 
shorv'of  Solway  Frith,  1,840  sheep,  9  neat  cattle, 
3  bsrses,  S  men,  1  woman,  45  dogs,  asd  ISO  barce, 
besides  a  number  of  smaller  animals. 

William  Hogg, — who,  like  his  nameanbfl,  the 
Poet  of  Ettriok,  has  been  "  a  keeper  of  sbeep," — 
in  aoommnnication  to  the  Scottiili  Quarlirty  Joar- 
nal  ef  Jgricvlturt,  written  in  1843,  gives  a  vivid 
aoeouot  of  thia  storm,  to  which  in  guarding  hia 
(heep,  he  was  ezpoaed  in  person.  "  The  storm 
came  on  in  its  greatest  severity  in  tbe  night,  and 
was  heavy  beyood  all  former  prseedent.  Mr.  H. 
says — "  I  was  in  a  lone,  desolate  part  of  the  moan* 
tains,  and  felt  the  snow  as  it  fell,  like  a  dead  weight 
oi  my  shouldera,  and  the  desert  place  seemed  to 
sigh  with  the  extraordinary  burden  which  lay  npon 
it."  Wbetithe  clouds  finally  dispersed,  he  says — 
"  I  was  glad  and  I  ought  to  have  been  thankful, 
when  I  once  more  felt  the  sun's  cheering  beans ) 
bat  such  a  scene!  The  poor  creatures  lay  huddled 
together  dead,  in  dozens,  scores  and  hundreds;  tho 
extraordinary  saterity  of  frost  and  strength  of  wind 
bad  reached  their  vitals,  I  think,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  foundering  down  with  cold;  many  were  also 
smothered  deep  at  the  bottoms  of  immense  wreaths, 
and  were  not  found  till  the  thaw  came.  There  was 
searccly  a  pastured  district  where  there  was  not 
aoma  homaa  being  perished,  and  many  sheep." 

The  serious  losses  sustained  in  the  manner  above 
described,  induced  the  farmers  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion, earnestly,  to  the  means  of  protecting  their 
sheep;  and  after  having  tried  structures  of  various 
kinds,  the  snperiority  of  those  represented  by  the 
accompanying  eat,  has  been  fairly  demonstrated. 
These  stracturos  areeUled  lUlU,  and  the  one  here 
delineated  is  called  an  "  inside  stall."  It  consists 
of  two  oonoenlric  oirclus  of  wall,  encloaing  a  plan- 
tatioa  of  fir,  or  ether  evergreen*,  having  a  circular 
space  in  the  centre  for  sheep.  This  centre  may  be 
of  any  siso  desired ;  if  it  is  from  30  to  60  feel  in 
diameter,  it  will  accommodate  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep.  A  sufficient  number 
should  be  ereoted  to  aocommodate  the  whole  flock. 
Tbis  belt  of  trees  completely  tecnros  tbe  sheep  in 
the  enclosure  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  afiording 
a  qaiet  and  safe  shelter  at  alLtimes.  The  walls  of 
the  passage  sire  made  winding,  which  prevents  the 
wind  from  blowing  into  tbe  central  spaoe. 

In  this  country,  it  is  probable,  the  best  trees  for 
Buoh  plantations,  would  be  the  red  and  white  cedam, 
hamloek,  spruce  and  fir.  A  belt  of  a  rod  in  width, 
if  the  outside  was  planted  sufiiciently  close,  would 
soon  form  a  acreen,  and  admirably  shelter  tho  inside 

These  Btells  should  constitute  the  feeding  yards. 
In,  or  Bear  then)  tbe  fodder  ahonld  be  aecared.     The 
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feeding-racks  may  be  placed  under  cheap  shedS; 
made  of  boards,  or  with  poles  covered  with  straw. 
In  these  protected  situations,  they  would  not  be 
blown  down  by  wind.  Where  stones  cannot  be  had 
for  forming  the  walls,  turf  embankments  will  an- 
swer to  protect  the  trees  while  they  are  small  -,  af- 
ter they  have  become  strong,  they  will  need  no 
protection.  The  manure  could  be  all  saved  here, 
and  carted  to  places  where  it  was  most  needed. 

In  regard  to  the  location  of  these  structures,  Mr. 
William  Hogg  directs  that  they  be  **  situated  on 
that  department  of  a  farm  where  the  sheep  most  ea- 
sily congregate  in  times  of  difiloulty.  Their  p Arti- 
cular site  should  lie  apart  from  rooks,  steep  or  ab- 
vxibt  precipices,  Sucb  obstaoles  to  the  tempest  on- 
ly redouble  its  fury,  and  at  uncertain  intervals 
throw  the  regular  current  of  the  wind  and  drift  into 
furious  rushes,  almost  in  every  direction.  If  it  be 
possible,  they  should  be  placed  where  the  general 
stream  of  wind  is  not  obstructed  nor  hurried  by  any 
object  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  where  it  blows 
constantly,  open  and  free.'' 

With  such  shelter  as  is  here  proposed,  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  sheep  would  be  secured,  and  the 
great  losses  which  are  now  annually  sustained  from 
undue  exposure,  would  be  avoided.  The  sheep  will 
naturally  gather  round  these  sheltered  places  in  in- 
clement weather,  and  will  pass  and  repass,  as  they 
find  most  conducive  to  their  comfort.  Their  health 
and  strength  being  preserved,  they  will  eat  their 
food  with  a  good  appetite,  and  will  graze,  or  feed 
at  the  racks,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
"Instinct"  as  a  Scottish  writer  observes,  ''will  teaoh 
them  when  to  fly  for  shelter,  and  when  to  return  to 
the  pasture ;  at  the  same  time  the  shepherd  may  be 
with  them,  rejoicing  in  his  own  safety  as  well  at 
theirs.'' 


Si)e  laxmtt'B  Note^Book. 


SnlMoil  Plowing* 


Eds.  CuLTivATon — Professor  Johnston,  in  his 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  observes  that  in  sandy,  and 
generally  all  light  soils,  of  which  the  particles  are 
very  fine,  the  capillary  action  is  of  great  importance, 
and  intimately  connected  with  their  power  of  pro- 
ducing remunerating  crops.  That  they  absorb  the 
falling  rains  with  great  rapidity ;  and  these  carry 
down  the  soluble  matters  as  they  descend.  On  the 
return  of  dry  weather,  the  water  re- ascends  from 
the  lower  strata,  and  again  diffuses  the  soluble  in- 
gredients through  the  upper  soil.  A  writer  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  remarks  that 
this  action  is  very  much  aided  by  a  trenching  of  such 
soils,  provided  the  best  soil  is  always  kept  on  the 
surface. 

Now  this  commends  itself  as  sound  reasoning; 
and  yet,  it  is  so  unlike  the  results  of  an  experiment 
I  tried  the  past  summer,  on  similar  principles,  that 
I  am  constrained  to  submit  the  case  to  you,  and 
learn  in  what  manner  you  will  account  for  a  differ- 
ence I  shall  proceed  to  state,  without  repudiating 
this  doctrine. 

It  was  conducted  upon  a  piece  of  five  acres  of 
land — a  sandy  loam — resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  yel- 
low loam.  There  was  drawn  upon  it,  the  past 
winter,  some  two  hundred  loads  of  manure,  which 
in  the  spring  was  evenly  spread,  and  the  ground 
plowed;  using  on  one-half  of  it  a  subsoil  plow,  that 
was  driven  eight  inches  deep,  making  a  united  depth 
of  sixteen  inches  with  both  plows.     It  was  then 


thoroughly  harrowed i   and  on    the   12th  of  May 
planted  to  corn. 

The  early  growth  of  it  was  soon  vigorous  and 
luxuriant,  with  no  perceivable  diflerenoe  between 
the  portion  subsoiled  and  the  other,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  all 
became  very  much  afiected  by  the  severity  of  the 
drouth  that  prevailed.  It  was  then  I  expected  to 
realise  the  advantages  of  the  subsoil  plowing,  in  a 
facilitated  capillary  attraction,  as  well  as  a  moie 
abundant  aliment  from  the  wider  and  deeper  range 
thus  secured  to  the  roots ;  but  it  was  not  percepti- 
ble^ Dor  did  »uy  difier^n?^  ro»Difost  itself  until  the 
harvesting  the  crop.  All  of  it  having  snfiered  very 
much  from  the  effects  of  the  drouth,  and,  so  lax  as  I 
could  judge,  alike.  ^vt: 

That  portion  of  the  row,  np  to  the  point  whers 
the  subsoiling  commences — and  which  was  of  the 
same  length,  and  contained  the  same  nomber  of 
hills  as  that  subsoiled — ^yielded  one-half  bushels  of 
ears  of  corn  more  than  the  part  subsoiled.  And  this 
difference  was  very  nearly  uniform  in  each  row,—, 
thus  proving,  very  oondnsively,  that  the  subsoiling, 
so  far  at  least  as  this  crop  was  concerned,  was  a 
decided  injury  rather  than  benefit. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  you  who  are  ''  bound  to 
know  everything,'-  will  yon  please  account  for  this 
difference?  Yon  see,  readily,  that  it  is  at  war  with 
the  theory  quoted  at  the  outset  ,*  nor  does  my  mind 
suggest  any  reason,  satisfactory  for  it,  save  one,  at 
variance  when  af plied  to  ihit  character  of  toilf'^ 
and  it  is,  that  the  readier  escape  of  moisture,  from 
the  greater  depth,  is  not  made  good  by  an  increased 
eaplBary  action;  and  that  in  a  season  like  the  past, 
unusually  dry,  the  crop  consequently  suffers  more. 
With  a  more  tenacious  subsoil,  this  would  not  be. 

Indeed,  I  am  some  doubtful  of  the  expediency  at 
all  of  the  subsoil  plow,  for  th%$  character  of  soil; 
but  more  from  the  results  of  this  experiment  than 
any  actual  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  in  common  I  presume  with 
many  others,  for  any  rtliabU  information  that  will 
elucidate  this  point.  P.  WatcrvUhf  N,  Y.,  No* 
vembtr  10,  1849. 

The  above  results  are  different  from  any  which 
have  before  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  relation  to 
subsoil  plowing.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain 
them ;  but  would  suggest  that  the  crops,  on  the  sub- 
soiled  and  unsubsoiled  portions,  be  carefully  noticed 
the  coming  and  sncoeeding  seasons.     Ens. 

Mayweed— Com  Cluinioiiille. 

Eds.  Cvltivator— 'Among  the  many  noxioas 
weeds  that  have  been  introduced  into  our  country, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  farmer  than  the  Anthtmu  arvensis,  commonly 
called  corn  chamomile,  or  wild  chamomile.  On  ac- 
count of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Maruta  coiulaj 
or  mayweed,  the  two  plants  are  confounded,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  by  many.  The  mayweed 
was  called  Jinthemis  cotula  by  Linnaeus  and  others; 
but  Be  CandoUe  and,  after  him,  most  of  our  best 
botanists,  have  placed  it  in  a  different  genus.  The 
wild  chamomile  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  may- 
weed by  the  larger  heads  of  its  flowers,  and  from 
wanting  the  strong,  unpleasant  smell  peculiar  to 
the  mayweed,  and  by  its  botanical  characters. 
The  Anthemis  arvensis  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  frequent  in  Egypt.  As  yet,  it  is 
sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  States, — being 
found  in  parts  of  New-England,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  western  New- York  we  have  seen 
whole  fields  of  wheat  nearly  choked  out  by  this  Tile 
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wwwl.  It  gro-ws  very  thiok,  ftnd  fW>iii  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  the  branches  intertwined,  so  that  it 
is  Tery  difficolt  to  gather  what  little  wheat  is  left 
standing. 

The  Anthemis  arrensis  is  an  annual,  as  is  also 
the  mayweed.  One  root  sends  forth  a  great  many 
branches  whioh  have  a  great  many  flowers,  and 
\thett  a  great  many  seeds.  Hence,  it  increases  very 
Hrapidly;  and  haying  once  obtained  possession  of  a 
field,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  eradicated.  Many  of 
the  seeds  come  up  in  the  fall,  and  produce  flowers 
and  seeds  the  next  season,  while,  perhaps,  other 
seeds  will  not  germinate  until  spring ;  and  if  the 
ground  be  plowed  so  as  to  bury  them  deep,  others 
may  remain  without  germinating  for  years,  until  a 
subsequent  plowing  brings  them  near  the  snrfaee, 
and  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  causes  them  also 
to  germinate. 

To  destroy  the  seeds,  some  farmers  thresh  thsir 
grain  with  machines  in  the  field,  and  burn  the 
straw  immediatdy.  But  after  the  top  of  the  An- 
themis is  cut  off  at  the  time  the  grain  is  harrested, 
tlie  root  sends  forth  new  branches,  which  flower  and 
bear  seeds  until  the  old  plant  is  destroyed  by  severe 
cold  weather,  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Cayuga  county,  where 
several  farms  are  infested  with  the  Anthemis  arven- 
sis,  we  were  told  by  an  intelligent  fiurmer,  who  had 
laliNored  hard  to  destroy  it,  that  he  considered  it 
more  difficult  to  be  eradicated  than  the  Canada 
thistle.  The  Maruta  ootula,  or  mayweed,  is  much 
more  widely  diflfnsed  than  the  Anthemis  arvensis, 
abounding  along  road  sides  in  large  portions  of  the 
northern  states,  as  far  west  as  Missouri.  It  abounds 
in  the  fields  and  roadsides  of  Europe,  Persia,  and 
the  adjaoent  countries,  and  in  Braail.  It  is  said  by 
LinnssQS  to  be  a  very  grateful  plant  to  toads,  to 
drive  away  fleas,  and  to  annoy  bees.  It  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  i  yet  we  believe  it  does  not  often  spread 
over  fields  to  the  great  injury  of  or<^s,  like  the  An- 
themis arvensis.  8.  B.  BucxLBT.  West  Dresden, 
Yat4»  CQUfUy^N,  F.,  November  12,  1849. 


Saxon  Sheep* 


Wm.  H.  Ladd,  of  Richmond,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
makes  the  following  proposition: — "  I  propose  to  meet 
any  number,  not  less  than  20  breeders  of  Saxon  Sheep, 
at  any  suitable  time  and  eligible  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  eaSibit  each  one  Saxon  Ram,  as  competi- 
tors for  the  following  premiums:  The  amount  necessa- 
ry lor  obtaining  said  premiums  to  be  raised  in  equal 
sums  by  the  competitors,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  ione 
by  the  members  of  the  difierent  Agricultural  Societies. 

"  To  the  best,  a  silver  cup  or  pitcher,  worth  $30, 
other  stiver  ware  worth  $30,  and  $40  in  money. 

2d  best,  silver  ware, $40  and  $40 

3d, 40  and  30 

4ih, 30  and  30 

6lh, 25  and  25 

6th, 20  and  20 

7th, 15and  15 

8th, 15  and  10 

9th, 14  and  7 

JOtb, 10  and  8." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  exhibition  be  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  I860,  at  the  same  time  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair, 
provided  that  fair  does  not  occur  before  the  middle  of 
Ootober,  as  at  an  earlier  period  the  wool  would  not  be 
grown  to  a  sufficient  length  to  be  fairly  judged  of.  An 
arranspement  should  be  made  to  have  all  the  sheep  ex- 
hibited, shorn  on  the  same  day.  The  competition  is  to 
be  open  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union.    Those  persons 


intending  to  compete  are  requested  to  notify  T.  C.  Px- 
TEBS,  editor  of  The  WoohGrower^  Bafialo,  or  M.  B. 
Bateham,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator y  ColnmbnSj 
Ohio,  before  the  first  of  March  next. 

We  hope  the  proposition  will  succeed;  such  an  exhi- 
bition would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  growers  of 
fine  wool.  '^ 

Canor  Oil  Bean. 


Eds.  Cultivator — As  a  preliminary  to  the  an* 
swer  of  your  correspondent,  who  requests  some  one 
to  inform  him  of  the  manner  of  raising  the  Palma 
Chriatif  or  castor  oil  bean,  and  obtaining  the  oil 
therefrom,  permit  me  to  premise,  that  if  he  resides 
in  this  state,  or  any  of  the  New- England  states,  he 
will  find  the  raising  of  the  castor  oil  bean  an  unpro- 
fitable business ;  for  I  am  satisfied  from  experience, 
as  weU  as  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  the 
business  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  in  the  United 
States,  farther  north  than  the  39th  or  40th  parallel 
of  north  latitude. 

In  the  summer  of  1822, 1  raised,  as  an  experiment, 
three  or  four  bushels  of  the  beans,  and  sold  the  oil 
at  $4  per  gallon.  I  was  satisfied  the  business  might 
be  made  profitable,  and  the  following  year  I  planted 
and  raised  13  acres  on  choice  rich  land.  I  manufac- 
tured the  beans  into  oil,  which  had  now  fallen  in 
price  to  $1.37^  per  gallon.  I  calculated  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  corn  that  could  have  been  grown  on 
the  same  land,  and  found  I  would  have  saved  100 
per  cent,  by  substituting  the  corn  for  the  beans. 

The  plant  in  question  appears  to  be  indigenous  to 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies, — consequently  does 
not  do  so  well  in  northern  as  in  southern  latitudes. 
In  this  state,  from  ene- third  to  one -half  the  crop 
never  comes  to  maturity.  This  fact  will  be  readily 
understood  by  any  one  who  has  ever  noticed  its 
growth  in  our  gardens.  The  plant,  when  two  or 
three  feet  high,  sends  ofi*  a  shoot  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  thickly  studded  with  the  seed- 
vessels;  and  when  this  crop  has  arrived  nearly  to 
maturity,  another  one  above  it  will  be  scarcely  out 
of  the  blossom ;  and  thus  it  progresses,  till  nipped 
by  the  frosts  of  autumn.  Out  of  eight  to  ten  of 
these  little  crops,  which  rise  in  succession  one  above 
the  other,  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  usu- 
ally ripen  in  this  climate ;  whereas,  in  the  southern 
states,  the  climate  is  favorable  to  its  complete  ma- 
turity. 

The  land  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  Indian 
com ;  planted  and  hoed  in  the  same  manner,  with  the ' 
same  number  of  seeds  in  a  hill.  When  a  part  of  the 
capsules  on  the  lower  stems  show  signs  of  maturity, 
by  a  part  of  them  turning  brown,  you  may  pass 
through  the  field  with  a  basket  and  knife,  and 
gather  them, — leaving  the  remainder  until  the  se- 
cond crop  ripens,  which  will  be  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  Thus  you  will  pass  over  the  field  as  many 
times  as  the  succession  of  crops  will  demand.  If 
the  harvesting  is  neglected  until  all  the  capsules  on 
the  stem  are  ripe,  your  crop  will  be  lost, — the  cap- 
sules bursting  spontaneously,  throwing  the  bean 
from  five  to  twenty  feet.  In  this  manner  they  are 
all  shelled  out,  after  being  harvested,  with  no  other 
manual  labor  than  to  protect  them.  To  do  this,  lay 
a  platform  with  boards,  say  12  feet  by  24  or  36, 
as  occasion  may  require,  with  sides  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  height.  Let  the  floor  descend  a  little  to  the 
south ;  in  this  way  the  beans  have  a  fairer  chance 
to  dry,  and  the  water  to  run  off,  in  case  of  thoii 
getting  wet,  which  should  be  prevented,  iT  possible, 
by  having  a  very  light  roof,  which  may  be  moved  off 
or  on  at  pleasure  with  a  windless.     Two  or  three 
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days  of  bright  snn  will  shed  what  will  cover  the 
floor  a  foot  deep,  if  kept  drying  by  turning  them  onoe 
or  twice  a  day.  In  extracting  the  oil,  I  used  the 
press  of  the  common  linseed  oil  mill.  I  pressed  one 
bnshel  at  a  time.  They  were  first  warmed  to  a  lit- 
tle over  blood  heat,  to  give  the  oil  saffieient  fluidity, 
without  any  grinding,  and  subjected  to  the  full  power 
of  the  press.  The  first  run  gave  one  gallon  of  what 
is  commonly  called  ''  cold  pressed  oil.**  The  cake 
was  then  crushed  under  the  grinder,  and  one  to  two 
quarts  of  water  added  while  grinding  or  mashing. 
It  was  then  brought  to  a  steaming  heat,  and  again 
pressed,  when  I  usually  obtained  another  gallon  of 
oil  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality,  denominated 
'^  hoi  pressed  oil.*'  A  process  is  now  to  be  gone 
through  with,  equally  as  necessary,  and  perhaps 
more  difficult,  than  any  of  the  former.  The  oil 
must  be  clarified,  or  it  will  soon  become  rancid  and 
unfit  for  use  as  a  medicine.  Suppose  you  have  a 
kettle,  holding  ten  gallons;  into  this  turn  five  gal- 
lons of  oil  and  one  gallon  of  cold  water ;  hang  it  on 
a  crane  over  a  slow  but  steady  fire,  stirring  it  occa- 
sionally till  it  boils,  which  may  be  within  one  hour. 
A  thick  scum  will  arise,  resembling  that  which  oc- 
curs in  scalding  beef  brine,  which  must  be  skimmed 
off*,  and  the  skimmings  saved.  Let  the  oil  remain 
over  the  fire  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  after  the 
scum  has  aU  disappeared,  but  not  allow  it  to  boil, 
and  then  strain  through  flannel,  and  the  process  is 
done.  Take  the  skimmings  that  remain  and  sub- 
ject them,  without  any  additional  water,  to  the 
same  boiling  process  as  the  former,  and  the  same 
result  will  u>llow.  It  may  hardly  be  necessary  to 
caution  the  operator  to  remove  the  oil  from  the  fire, 
if  it  should  show  signs  of  boiling  over.  S.  Spskcee. 
Wtttjieldf  Chautauqut  co.,  November  lO,  1849. 


Gathering  Clover  Seeil. 

I  have  used  a  wooden  machine,  made  like  a  ertaber* 
17-rake,  on  a  large  scale,  to  gather  my  olover*seed 
this  ■•ason,  with  good  efilMt;  but  it. boa  ooeorred  to  me 
that  the  OBterprisiog  farmers  of  the  East  most  haire  a 
more  complete  machine,  the  teeth  probably  mode  of 
iron,  and  my  object  is  to  get  a  description  of  a  more  per- 
fect contrivance,  that  I  can  get  one  made.  The  difficulty 
with  mr  wooden  machine  is>  that  it  ologi  and  oauses 
much  delay. 

Again,  what  is  the  best  machine  for  cleaning  clover 
seed,  and  where  and  on  what  terms  can  we  most  con- 
veniently get  it  1  C.  W.  Cathcart.  Nets  Durh4tm, 
Laporie  Co.,  Jnd.f  1849. 

We  trust  some  one  will  furnish  the  information  called 
for  abovo.    Eds.    

Cnlture  of  Tnrnepa* 

We  believe  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  may  make  the  culture  of  turneps  profitable,  as 
an  au^tiary  crop— especially  on  the  lighter  kinds  of 
soil.  The  roots  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
soils  of  this  description,  particularly  when  fed  oS*  by 
sheep.  The  soil  becomes  rich,  and  at  the  same  time, 
acquires  the  proper  degree  of  compactness,  which  fits 
it  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  the  grasses.  In 
England,  some  of  the  best  wheat  crops  are  raised  in 
sandy  districts,  where  formerly,  this  grain  was  not 
grown  at  all.  We  have  seen  some  instances  in  our 
own  country,  where  the  effects  of  turnep  culture  have 
been  quite  as  remarkable.  We  might  cite,  for  example, 
the  farm  of  Mr.  McInttre,  on  the  sandy  plain  west  of 
Albany,  a  tract  which,  till  lately  was  regarded  as  of 
trifling  value;  but  which  has,  chiefly  by  means  of  tur- 
neps and  sheep,  been  brought  to  a  state  of  productive- 


nen  that  will  oonpare  foToraUy  with  the  first  class  of 
soils. 

It  is  true,  that  in  otnr  cUmate,  we  cannot  feed  turneps 
on  the  land  with  the  advantage  that  is  derived  in  the 
milder  atmosphere  of  England ;  but  it  may  be  proAta^ 
bly  done  even  here,  for  at  least  two  months  in  the  year, 
or  generally  through  October  and  November.  This  is 
a  season  of  the  year  in  which  grass  is  commonly  short, 
and  the  tumepe  will  carry  out,  well,  cattle  or  sheep  de- 
signed to  be  slaughtered  at  the  close  of  the  season,  or 
they  will  give  them  an  excellent  start  for  atail-feedUig 
in  winter. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Coonty,  Mass., 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Websteb,  in  his  speeoh  at 
the  dinner-table,  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  spoke  of 
the  sueoess  which  had  attended  his  trials  in  tamepeol- 
ture  at  Marshfield.    He  said: 

''  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  my  mode  of 
culture  of  the  thin  and  light  lands  which  I  possess,  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  method  of  cultivation  in  the 
Commonwealth  except  this;  that  I  have  been  persoa- 
ded,  by  reading,  and  by  observation  abroad,  that  there 
is  one  species  of  oollivation  almost  nnknown  in  the 
state  of  Massachnsets,  which  is  stiU  rery  well  soiled 
for  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  oth* 
er  placet  where  there  is  a  great  proportion  of.  light 
land ;  I  mean  the  root  oidtivatiott~ihat  of  tomepa  and 
beets.  And  from  all  flights  of  oratory  upon  A^col- 
ture,  I  come  down  to  simple  beets  and  turneps,  and  to 
give  yea  one  word  npon  that  subject.  The  time  is 
ooming  when  the  Ught  lands  most  yield  themselvOs  to 
this  culture." 

He  states  that  on  his  farm,  natorally  very  light  nad 
poor^  he  raises  tomapa  that  he  is  *^  wiUiog  to  shoir  to 
and  compete  with  any  farmer  in  Yorkshire.'' 

It  is,  however,  a  modifi$d  tamep>hoahandiy  thai  ve 
designed  particularly  to  advocate  at  the  |Hresent  time; 
we  would  not  adopt  it  to  the  ezolosion  of  Indian  oenit 
but  as  an  anxiliary  to  this  and  other  grain  orope.  We 
recoQunend  it  especially  ae  an  s/ier  crop,  not  inlarfiw* 
ing  with  the  regular  ooorse  of  oropping.  For  inttanee, 
it  may  be  sown  after  rye  or  hay,  have  been  taken  from 
the  ground.  There  are  several  varieties  which  grow  so 
rapidly  that  they  will  give  a  good  yield  if  sown  as  late 
as  the  20th  of  Julv  to  the  10th  of  August,  and  some- 
times when  sown  later. 

On  the  farm  of  Wm.  0.  Bartlstt,  Esq.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass,-  we  lately  saw  an  excellent  crop  produced  on 
a  rye  stubble.  The  soil  was  gravelly,  on  a  porous,  gra- 
nitic subsoil,  and  three  years  ago  was  regarded  as  com- 
pletely worn-out.  It  has  been  heavily  manured  with  a 
compost  of  peat  saturated  with  urine  and  mixed  with 
barn-yard  manure.  The  stubble  was  plowed  immedi- 
ately after  the  rye  was  harvested,  the  ground  rolled, 
and  the  turnep  seed,  (of  the  English  round  purple-top 
variety)  sown  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  August, 
with  Emery^s  machine,  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The 
crop  was  never  hand-hoed,  and  only  a  portion  of  it 
thinned — ^the  only  cultivation  being  done  with  the  culti- 
vator and  the  subsoil  plow.  The  crop  was  very  clean 
from  weeds,  though  there  was  some  rye  among  it, 
which  however,  did  not  appear  to  haveinuoh  checked 
the  growth  of  the  turneps.  We  isfaould  think  the  crop 
on  the  whole  field,  seveh  acres,  would  average  500 
bushels  per  acre,  and  there  were  porthms  which  would 
give  double  that  yield. 

Mr.  B.  showed  us  another  lot  of  turneps,  which  were 
produced  at  even  less  expense  than  the  one  above-men- 
tioned. It  grew  on  a  drained  bog.  The  nurface  was 
covered  with  small  shrubs  and  coarse  herba^,  the  roots 
of  which  formed  a  close  net-work  two  or  three  iecbet 
deep.  While  the  ground  was  dry,  the  sm'race  was  set 
on  fins,  and  this  fibrous  covering  was  reduced  to  ashes 
— the  fire  going  to  just  aboat  the  depth  that  the  roots 
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were  closely  mfttted.  The  tumep-seed  was  flowa  broad- 
oast  in  this  bed  of  turf-asbes;  a  slight  shower  buried 
it|  and  gaTe  sufficieat  moisture  to  bring  up  the  torneps. 
The  crop  was  never  touched  till  harvested.  There  was 
not  a  weed  in  it — ^the  whole  sarfaee  was  tumeps  as 
thick  as  they  could  stand,  and  many  of  the  bulb&were 
so  crowded  out  that  nothing  but  the  tap*root,  not  lar- 
ger than  a  goose-quill,  connected  them  with  the  soil. 

Now  what  crop  could  be  raised  that  would  make  as 
much  beef,  or  muttoni  or  manurCi  with  so  little  expense 
as  turnops,  produced  in  either  of  the  ways  here  men- 
tioned. «..««_.«_ 

Imported  Cattle  .--Bates'  Stock* 


The  Aagust  number  of  the  '<  Cultivator/'  lor  1849. 
contains  an  article  on  the  ^'  recent  importation  of  short 
horns/'  which  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  my  views. 
The  writer,  referring  to  the  buU,  3d  Dake  of  Cambridge, 
which  he  had  the  honor  of  importing,  says:  "  Breeders, 
desiring  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates,  can  no  where  else  in 
this  eountry,  procure  it  toUh  such  high  characteristics 
of  style f  quality f  symntstry^  atid  substance,*' 

Allow  me  hero,  before  discussing  this  paragraph,  to 
remark,  that  honarabU  competition  in  breeding  domes- 
tic animals,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  im- 
provement, and  should  be  countenanced  and  encouraged 
by  every  individual  who  desires  to  see  the  stock  of  our 
country  raised  to  that  high  standard  whidh  its  import- 
aaee  so  justly  merits  and  demands.  The  individual, 
however,  who  enters  upon  this  enterprise  with  a  desire 
and.  a  deiternunation  to  exoell,  will  soon  find  himself 
surrounded  with  perplexities  and  prejudioies,  which  he 
little  anticipated;  and,  however  desirous  he  may  be  to 
avoid-  oontroversy,  eiromnstaoees  may  occur,  where 
juitioe,  both  to  himself  and  the  pubftio,  demands  that  he 
•honld  no  longer  remain  silent.  Experience  will  also 
Moaer  or  later  prove,  that  there  is  neither  honor  or 
profit  to  bo  acquired,  by  resorting  to  the. frail  support  of 
either  direotly,  or  indirectly,  asssiling,  or  endeavouring 
to  disparage  the  stock  of  others,  by  the  assumption  of 
high  sounding  pretensions,  which  oaanot  bear  the  test 
of  truth  and  sorutiny. 

But  to  the  point.  We  presume  no  one  will  deny, 
that  any  one  animal  from  any  herd,  to  possess  the 
power  of  imparting  to  his  produce,  <*  higher  charac- 
teristics of  style  J  quality  f  symmetry  ^  and  substance^" 
than  any  other  animal  from  the  same  herd,  must  possess 
more  of  the  cAot^sil  blood  of  that  particular  herd.  To 
donbt  this,  is  at  onoe  questioning  the  efficacy  of  blood 
animals.  The  most  natural  inquiry,  therefore,  which 
would  arise  from  a  perusai  of  the  paragraph  quoted, 
would  be-w'^  What  is  the  particular  strain  of  bloody 
in  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  which  is  superior  to  all 
othor,  and  whioh  gave  him  snob  a  deservedly  wide 
spread  faoM  and  reputation  as  a  breeder?"  Now  let 
this  simple  fact  be  clearly  defined,  and  if  3d  0nke  of 
Cambridge  possesses  more  of  such  blood,  than  any 
other  animal  in  this  country,  then  he  may  be  fairly  en* 
titled  to  his  claimed  position  of  superiority.  This  is 
a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  breeders  of  Short- 
horns in  this  country,  and  particularly  so,  to  ''  all  who 
wish  to  procure  the  blood  of  the  late  Mr.  Bates' 
herd." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  to  the  public  conclu- 
sively, and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  choicest  blood  of  Mr.  Bates'  herd 
consisted  in  his  purSj  unalloyed  Duchess  tribe,  we 
quote  his  own  opinion,  from  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  publishers  of  the  print  of  his  bull,  Duke  of 
Northumberiand.  After  giving  the  pedigree  of  this 
boll,  Mn  Bates  eays; — 

"The  w*9le  of  this  family »»  (Duchess  famUy,  S.P.C.) 
f*  of  Short-horns  are  aiono  va  ay  possession^  having  pur- 


chared  mj  original  cow  of  this  tribe  of  catile  ofthe  la^a 
Charles  Colling,  Esq.,  of  Kettou,  near  Darlington^  3d 
years  ago.  They  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C. 
CoUingy  20  years,  who  purchased  his  orie^Aol  cow  from 
Stanwix,  of  the  agent  of  the  late  Duke  ox  Northumber* 
land,  and  called  her  Duchess,  (which  is  the  reason  I  have 
named  the  bull  after  that  family»)  as  they  are  justly  enti- 
tled to  be  held  in  commemoration  for  having  possessed  a 
tribe  of  cattle  which  Mr.  C.  Colling  repeatedly  assured  me 
was  the  best  he  ever  had  or  ever  saw,  and  that  he  was  never 
able  to  improve  upon  her,  although  put  to  his  bsst  hulls. 
And  I  have  undoubted  information  from  the  best  author^ 
ity  for  saying  that  this  tribe  of  Short-horns,  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  duke^  for  two 
centuries;  and  that  Sir  Hugh  Smythson,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  dnke,  kept  up  the  celebrity  of  this  tribe 
of  cattle  by  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  their  breed- 
ing; and  that  he  used  regularly  to  weigh  his  cattle  and 
the  food  they  ate^  to  ascertain  the  improrement  mads  in 
proportion  to  the  food  consumed ;  a  system  I  adopted  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  previously 
done :  and  from  a  minute  and  close  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  obtained  that  knowledge  of  cattle,  which  enabled 
me  to  judge  of  their  real  msrits  by  their  external  chara^* 
tsrs-^-a^d  which  £  have  never  found  to  fail  in  my  expe- 
rience for  above  forty  years  as  a  breeder.  From  that 
knowledge,  thus  acquired,  I  selected  this  trite  of  Short- 
horns as  superior  to  all  other  cattle,  not  only  as  small  con- 
sumers of  food,  but  as  great  growers  and  quick  graziers^ 
with  the  finest  qnality  of  beef,  and  also  giving  a  great 
quantity  </  very  nch  milk.  The  cow  I  bought  of  Mr.  C. 
Colling,  in  1804,  calved  at  Halton  Castle,  in  Northum- 
berland, Juno  7th,  1S07$  she  was  kept  on  grass  only,  in 
a  pasture  with  nineteen  other  cows,  and  made  in  butter 
and  milk  for  some  months,  above  two  guineae  per  weekf 
or  forhf -two  shillings  in  English  n&oney." 

We  have  in  this  entract,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bates 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  Duchess  blood,  as  being  sa* 
perior  to  all  otAer-Hilso  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr« 
Charles  Colling,  who  repeatedly  said^  it  was  ths  best 
ht  ever  had  or  ever  saw. 

Now,  whether  this  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  pcesetsee 
more  of  such  blood,  or,  if  you  please,  has  the  blood 
of  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  with  '<  higher  oharaoteristacs  of 
style,  quality,  symmetry  and  sulMtanoe,"  than  any  other 
bull  in  this  country,  a  brief  reference  to  pedigreee 
will  show. 

^  Pedigree  qfths  3d  Duks  of  Cambridge,  (09^)  Rota, 
calved  September  14tb,  1841,  bred  by  Thomas  Batee^ 
property,  &c.  Got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1940)$ 
dam  Waterloo  II.,  by  Belvidere  (1706)  $  grand  diam  bv 
Waterloo,  (2816);  g.  g.  dam  by  Waterloo,  (2816).'* 
[Coates>  Herd  Book,  4  vol.,  page  614.] 

By  this  pedigree  it  will  be  seen  that  3d  Duke  of 
Cambridge  possesses  only  one  quarter  of  Duchess 
blood — his  sire,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  being  a 
half  Duchess  bull,  and  his  dam  Waterloo  II,  having 
no  Duchess  blood  in  her. 

Among  the  individuals  who  have  imported  stock  to 
this  country  from  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd,  we  be* 
lleve  the  importations  of  Mr.  Gfoaos  Tail,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  the  most  extensive.  In  1839 
or  40,  this  gentleman  imported  direct  from  Mr.  Bates, 
a  bull  calf,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  heifer,  Duch- 
ess. For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  insert  the 
pedigree  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  55,  [3654]  as  given 
by  Mr.  Bates  : 

«  Roan,  bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  &c.  Calved  Oct.  24thi 
1839:  got  by  Short-tail,  (2b^l) ;  dam  Oxford,  (having 
obtained  the  first  prize  ror  the  best  Short-horned  cow, 
open  to  all  England,  in  July,  1839,  given  by  the  Royal 
English  Agricultural  Society,)  by  Duke  of  Cleaveland, 
(1937) ;  g.  d.  Matchem  cow,  bv  Matchem,  (2281) ;  g.  g. 
dam  by  Young  Wynyard,  (2859)  sometimes  called  Young 
Wellington.'* 

By  this  pedigree  it  will  be  seen  that  Wellington's 
sire,  Short-tail;  was  also  a  half  Duchess  bull.  So 
far  then  his  equality  with  Cam^id^e,  as  to  Duchess 
blood,  is  established.  But  if  we  eaamme  a  little  farther 
into  this  pedigree,  wo  shall  And  that  Wellington's 
I  dam,  Oxford  Cow,  was  also  got  by  a  half  DuohoM 
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bait,  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Conseqaently,  the  produce 
of  Wellington,  from  a  cow  witkout  Ducheu  blood, 
would  possess  nearly  as  much  Duchess  blood,  as  Cam- 
bridge himself. 

For  the  illustration,  and  to  show  the  public  that 
there  are  other  animals  in  this  country  that  possess 
more  Duchess  blood  than  Cambridge,  we  insert  the 
pedigree,  in  part,  of  Mr.  Vails'  Duchess  : 

**  White--bred  by  Mr.  Bates,  &c.  Got  by  Duke  of 
Northumberland  [1940],  dam  Non-such  the  2d,  by 
Belvedere  [1706],  g.  dam  Non-sucb  by  Magnet, 
[2240.]"    fee.  &c. 

Mr.  Vail's  prize  bull.  Meteor,  104,  was  out  of  this 
heifer,  and  his  sire  is  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
has  therefore  three  crottet  of  the  Duchess  blood,  and 
so  also  have  the  bulls  Mr.  Vail  has  sold  to  Col. 
Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  (and  we  can  well  bear 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  this  bull,  Symmetry,  as  we 
have  a  cow  of  his  get,  and  a  very  superior  animal 
she  is,)  Col.  Hampton,  of  S.  C,  Messrs.  Ferguson 
and  Wetenhall,  of  C.  W.,  and  Thomas  Hillhhouse,  of 
of  Watervleit,  N.  Y.  We  might  continue  this  account, 
as  Mr.  Vail  has  three  more  imported  cows,  sent 
btm  by  Mr.  Bates,  all  of  which  possess  strains  of  the 
Duchess  blood,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary. 

We  learn  by  the  agricultural  papers,  that  that  lahole 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bates'  herd  are  te  be  sold  the  coming 
spring  or  summer;  and  consequently  the  Ducheet  tribe 
Vfhieh  Mr.  Bates  has  always  retained  exclusively  in  hie 
poeseuion,  wilt  be  dispersed  in  the  hands  of  many. 
From  the  enterprise  which  has  thus  far  characterised 
Mr.  Vail,  as  a  breeder,  we  sincerely  hope  and  expect 
be  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass,  without  the  in- 
troduction of  one  or  more  animals  of  the  full  Duohess 
blood,  into  his  herd.  He  has  already  done  much  to 
bring  the  Batee  Stock  into  deserved  reputation  in 
this  country,  and  the  benefit  which  its  introduction  has 
conferred  upon  other  Durhams,  which  have  received 
only  a  single  cross  of  this  strain  of  blood,  is  immense. 
We  hope  he  will  now  introduce'  the  Duchess  blood 
without  alloy;  and  we  confidently  expect  the  day 
would  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican Short-horns,  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
high  sales  of  this  stock  in  England.  S.  P.  Chapmaw. 
ChckvilUj  Mad,  Co.j  N,  F.,  Dec.  1849. 


Hamilton  College* 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion, Oren  Root,  A.  M.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  was  elected 
to  succeed  Professor  Catlin,  deceased,  in  the  depart- 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy were  added  to  this  department,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  removal  to  Clinton,  of  Professor 
Root's  Cabinet,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
mineralogical  collections  in  the  country.  It  embraces 
about  7000  specimens,  gathered  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  Its  connection  with  Hamilton  college  will 
render  its  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences, 
equal  to  those  of  any  college  in  the  country. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  notice  how  rapidly 
our  higher  institutions  are  conforming  to  the  practical 
spirit  of  the  age.  Hamilton  college  certainly  deserves 
well  of  the  community,  for  its  readiness  to  comply  with 
the  demand  for  those  kinds  of  learning  which  are 
suited  to  the  real  wants  of  life.  Time  was,  when 
Latin  and  Greek  were  the  only  languages  taught ;  now 
German  and  French  are  added.  Time  was,  when  most 
of  the  senior  year  was  devoted  to  ditciplinary  studies, 
now  it  is  wholly  given  up  to  practical  studies.  Legal 
and  political  science  is  studied  more  thoroughly  and  ex- 
tensively than  at  other  similar  institutions.  Full 
courses  of  leeturee  are  given  on  civil  engineeringi  on 


agricultural  chemistry,  and  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  elocution  and  kindred 
exercises.  Professor  Root  will  enter  upon  his  new  du- 
ties about  the  first  of  January.  With  the  increased 
instmoiion  which  he  will  give  in  physical  science,  it  is 
believed  that  the  course  of  studies  at  Hamilton  college 
will  be  just  what  the  age  demands.    Ax.iriuivs. 
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The  Boston  Poiiltarr  Show. 

This  novel  exhibition  came  off  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  November  last.  The  display  of  the  different  species 
and  breeds  of  poultry,  was  extensive,  and  evidently  re- 
garded with  much  interest  by  the  public.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Supervision,  in  their  report,  state  that — 

<<  The  number  of  specimens  of  the  different  feathered 
races,  presented  on  this  occeslon,  numbered  ItO^  and 
the  number  of  exhibitors  recorded  was  219.  The  num- 
ber of  people  admitted  to  the  show«  was  not  less  than 
ten  thousand.  The  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
dollars  was  received  at  the  ga'.e,  (the  fee  beinr  10  cents) 
notwithstanding  the  admission  of  ladles  ana  children 
gratis." 

The  objeot  of  this  meeting  was  to  bring  together 
specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of  poultry,  that 
their  peculiar  traits  might  be  seen,  and  their  relative 
merits  judged  of  by  comparison.  No  prixes  were  of- 
fered— every  observer  being  at  liberty  to  award  hit 
own  commendations  as  appeared  to  him  proper. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  annual  exhibitions  of  thia 
kind,  are  contemplated,  under  the  aoepioea  of  a  aoolety, 
to  be  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  different  kinds 
of  poultry,  and  the  ''  increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge" on  this  subject.  Under  such  an  organisation, 
with  the  intelligence,  taste,  and  capital,  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  object,  we  cannot  donbc  that 
highly  interesting  and  useful  results  wonM  be  obtained. 
The  various  bre^s  may  be  fairly  tried,  under  oiroom- 
stances  caloulated  to  fully  develope  their  qoalitiee; 
rare  species  and  breeds,  both  in  a  domeelie  and  wild 
state,  from  various  quarters  of  the  world,  may  be  in- 
troduoed ;  experiments  in  breeding  instituted  nnd  car- 
ried on  under  competent  directors,  and  every  inaportant 
fact  carefully  noted.  In  these  ways,  many  doubtful 
questions  would  be  settled,  and  much  light  elicited  on 
physiological  points,  which  have  hitherto  been  involved 
in  obsonrity. 

In  regard  to  the  present  show,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  genus  Gallue  was  largely  represented ;  and 
in  this  class,  the  large  Asiatic  or  Malay  tribe  of  fowls, 
took  the  lead.  They  were  offered  under  various  names, 
as  Chinese,  Cochin  Chinese,  Shanghae,  Java,  Bock's 
county,  Jersey  Blues,  ho.  Their  general  chnraoter- 
istics  presented  but  trifling  variations,  and  their  nnmer- 
ous  titles  afforded  another  illustration  of  the  adage  that 
there  are  sometimes  **  distinctions  without  differences.'^ 
These  fowls  are  very  large,  but  are  often  thinly  feath- 
ered, loose  jointed,  large  boned,  and  coarse  fleahed. 
Their  defects  are  sometimes  remedied  by  skillfhl  breed- 
ing, and  good  stock  has  been  thus  produced.  They 
have  also  been  useful  in  many  oases  in  crossing  other 
varieties.  A  cock,  ten  months  old,  exhibited  by  C.  B. 
Marsh,  West-Roxbary,  MaM.,  was  said  to  weigh 
twelve  pounds. 

But  of  all  the  fowls  exhibited,  none,  in  our  opinion, 
showed  stronger  marks  of  a  true  breed,  than  the  Span- 
ish, called  in  some  instanees  Italian.  They  are  uni- 
formly of  a  glossy-black  color,  of  good  size,  and  hand- 
some form-— corresponding  to  the  cut  and  deaoription 
given  of  the  breed  in  our  last  volume,  page  84.  A 
lot  of  twelve,  so  similar  in  every  respect,  that  it  waa 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  of  the  aame 
sex,  was  shown  by  Daniel  Buxton,  Dan  vers,  Maas. 

From  several  exhibitors,  there  were  fine  speciroent 
of  Dorkings,  Bolton  Greys  or  Creoles,  Games,  Ban- 
tamS|  and  Top-knoU,  of  the  Black,  White;    Golden 
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and  Silver  Spangleil  VBrietlea.  In  addition  to  these, 
thciD  ireiQ  many  fonU  praduced  by  Various  miKlnrei 
and  crosses,  some  of  wbioh  were  singular,  and  others 
appareally  valuable, 

Turkejs  were  not  nnmeroos.  Some  nild  oi 
shown  by  John  Giles,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  There  were 
specimens  of  pea-fowls  and  Guinpa-fowls — some  of  the 
latter  entirely  white.  Of  pheasants,  there  was  only 
one  peirj  they  were  the  English  pheasant,  and  were 
■hown^br  Col.  Jaqnes,  of  the  Ten-hills  Farm.  A  pair 
of  "  Frenoh  Partridges,"  (a  species  of  gronae,)  w 
flbowD  by  B,  F.  Dow,  East  BostoD. 

There  were  some  very  flae  geese,  GpecimeDs  of  the 
wild,  or  Canadian,  were  shown  hy  Hon,  Dan.  Webster; 
the  Bremen  by  Col.  Jaques;  the  large  Chinese,  (i 
times  called  African,  Poland,  Monotaia  geese,  ; 
the  small  Chinese,  and  the  Barnacle,  all  shown  by 
John  Giles,  Providenoe,  B.  I,  The  latter,  were  the 
first  of  the  species  we  have  ever  seen  domsaticated. 
They  appeared  very  tame,  and  altraoted  mQoh  atten- 
tion, A  pair  of  bsaaiiful  sw&ns  WM  al49  eliQwn  by 
Hr,  Giles.  There  were  bnt  fetr  docks.  Bpecimena  o( 
the  celebrated  Aylesbury  breed,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Giles,  They  are  Tery  large,  and  perTeotly  white.  They 
He  greatly  esteemed  by  the  English  epionres,  on  efi- 
coant  of  the  whileaeas  and  fine  fiavor  of  iheir  Sesh. 
A  specimen  of  the  beautifnl  wood,  or  summer  duck, 
was  shown  by  Edward  S.  Sand. 

Al  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  an  auction  was  held, 
for  the  sale  of  nonltry,  al  which  everythiKg  really 
good,  found  a  ready  purchaser  at  a  high  price.  Fowls 
were  sold  al  from  110  to  (IS  per  pair,  and  some  pri- 
Tate  oflers,  of  even  a  higher  figure,  were  refnaed. 

The  Coninuttee  «f  Snperviwon,  in  their  report  of 
this  exhibition,  have  made  soma  valuable  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  importance  of  the  poultry  bnsinsss,  and 
have  (iimished  some  statistical  lacts  which  are  deserv- 
ing attention.    We  make  the  following  extracts; 

The  rearing  of  poultry,  as  will  be  shown,  is  cerlaslf 
BOl  the  least  important  arlicls  of  stock  to  the  farmer. 
The  article  la  readily  converted  Into  money,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, quite  as  raadilr  prepared  for  market  as  any  other 
article  of  stock  produeoi)  od  the  farm. 

The  amount  of  lalea  of  poultry  at  the  QolncT  Market, 
Boston,  lor  the  year  1348,  wu  six  hand  red  and  seventy - 
foar  thooaand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars. 
The  average  tales  of  one  dialrr  alone  amounted  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  weik  for  the  whole  year. 
The  amount  of  sales  for  the  whole  city  of  Boston,  fat 
the  same  year,  (so  ^  as  obtained,)  was  over  one  mil- 

Our  convenience  to  the  London  market,  by  the  aid  of 
steamers  weekly,  eubles  the  tanner,  IhrouGh  the  tgg 
merchant,  to  make  sale  of  his   surplns   «ggt  in   that 

Tlie  amount  of  sales  ot  egg*.  In  and  around  the  Quincy 
Market,  for  ltU3,  was  one  million  one  hunilrtd  and 
twenty-nine  thouaind  seven  hunilrcd  and  thirty -five  do- 
sen,  which,  al  eighteen  cents  per  dozen,  (the  lowest 
pHee  paid  II  j  cents,  and  the  highest  iW eenli  perdoien, 


ki  proved  by  the  average  purchasi 


10  largei 


two  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  AnJ  from  information  al- 
ready obtained  from  other  tgg  merchants,  in  the  same 
«tty,  the  whole  amonnt  of  sales  v/iU  not  bll  much,  if 
a>n,  short  ofa  million  of  dollars,  for  1844. 


The  value  of  egn  broueht  from  (he  Penobscot,  and 
Kennebee  rivers,  unring  themnnlnr  season  of  the  steam 
twalB.  plying  between  IJualon  and  those  two  rivers,  was 
more  than  three  hundred  and  Afty  thousand  dollars,  for 
that  seaaon. 

Une  dealer  in  the  erg  Imde  at  Philadelphia,  sends  to 
the  y.  Y.  market,  dailv,  nearly  oi's  hundred  barrels  of 
e^grs.  It  Is  eHlmated  fram  satiafKitory  returns  that  the 
oity  Of  New-Xark,  alone,  expends  nearly  a  million  sad 
a  half  of  dollars,  m  ths  pnreoase  of  eggs. 


Snbiitban  Coltaie< 


It  is  of  very  moderate  size,  intended  to  oome 
within  the  means  of  those  who  have  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  to  expend  in  a  dwelling,  who  oan  aOord 
little  ornament,  and  who  still  desire  to  get  some- 
thing comfortable,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

There  is  no  elTort  at  ibe  ornamental  in  this  design. 
It  is  simply  getting  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior,  in  the  most  compact  form,  viz., 
that  of  a  square.  The  little  veranda,  formed  of  lat- 
tice work,  and  intended  for  vines,  is  the  only  deci- 
ded approach  to  the  ornamental,  though  the  mere 
projection  of  the  rafters,  gives  the  roof  something 
bettor  than  the  usual  common  place  character. 

This  design  is  intended  to  be  constiuoted  of  wood, 
the  weather  boarding  put  on  in  the  virtical  manner,. 
described  in  our  first  volume,  and  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers. 

The  plan  of 
the  first  floor 
shows  a  hall, 
parlor  and  bed- 
room,-all,  in- 
deed, that  ft 
family  wishing 
this  kind  of  cot- 
£  tage,  need  on 
the  first  fioor, 
so  snugly  ar- 
ranged that  not 
a  step  need  be 
lost  iu  the  work- 
ing operations 
of  the  family. 
The  entry  or 
ball  is  larger 
:e ;  and  the  enclo- 
;a  shelter  tbe  back 

and  might,  if  pre- 
ferred, be  taken 
away    altogether 

The  second  sla- 
plan  shows  an  up- 
per entry  and  fonr 
good  bed  rooms. 
The  chimney  fines 
are  all  drawn  into 
one  stack  in  the 
attic,  and  tho  roof 
is  covered  witk 
shingles.  The 

first  story  i«  ten 
feet,  the  isooDd 
Bine  feet  high- 


Fira  Flote. 
than  is  nsual  in  houses  of  this  si: 
sed  poroh,  or  back  entry,  serves 
■0  FEET 


CbamlMr  Float. 
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FanttUif  ▼••  Manafaetnringt 


Eds.  Cultivator — As  suggested  by  *'  Enquirer"  in 
the  November  number  of  your  paper,  I  adroit  that 
Bgriculturo  may  be  made  the  most  happy  pursuit  of 
man ;  but  whoever  may  engage  in  the  pursuit,  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  now  the  most  profitable,  is  destined  to 
certain  disappointment.  That  the  profits  of  capital 
and  labor  in  agriculture,  have  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood, is  too  true.  That  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  misrepresentation  by  superficial  observers,  who 
have  based  their  estimates  upon  single  acres,  or  single 
fields,  is  also  too  true.  That  this  misunderstanding 
has  been  productive  of  much  mischief,  is  sustained  by 
too  many  examples  to  be  for  a  moment  doubted. 

How  many  men  under  a  missapprehension  of  the 
profits  of  agriculture,  embark  in  that  business,  and 
through  subsequent  disappointment,  abandon  it  in  dia* 
gust,  to  engage  in  other  pursuits?  lofluenped  by  mis- 
representations,  how  many  men  are  induced  to  abandon 
qther  occupations,  to  engage  in  that  of  agriculture, 
and  when  taught  by  experience  of  their  error,  have 
returned,  to  their  former  employments,  having  sacrificed 
by  their  changes  of  business,  the  fruits  of  former  in- 
dustry and  toil?  Ignorant  of  the  true  principles  upon 
which  agriculture  can  alone  be  made  profitable,  how 
many  farmers  drag  out  their  years  of  dull  monotony, 
and  leave  to  their  heirs  a  worn  out  farm,  encumbered 
with  debts  of  years  accumulation?  To  avoid  such  cases, 
it  is  important  that  the  actual  and  relative  profits  of 
agriculture  should  be  distinctly  understood.  Much  of 
that  required  knowledge  may  be  found  in  Professor 
Tucker's  Progress  of  the  United  States,  published  in 
1843,  by  Little  and  Brown  of  Boston. 

In  the  I7th  and  20th  chapters  of  that  work,  the 
number  of  labourers  employed,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
come produced,  is  given  in  each  of  the  great  industrial 
pursuits  of  our  country.  By  his  tables  the  annual  in- 
come of  each  agricultural  labourer  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  was  $156 — ^in  Massachusetts,  $183— in  Ver- 
mont, $244~in  New  York,  $237— in  Virginia,  $186— 
in  South  Carolina,  $109 — in  Ohio,  $138 — ^in  Tennessee, 
$139 — ^in  Mississippi,  $190 — in  Louisiana,  $288.  By 
his  tables  it  is  also  shown  that  the  aunual  income  of 
each  manufacturing  laborer  in  Massachusetts,  waa 
$750,  and  that  such  income,  afier  deducting  the  raw 
materia],  was  $510.  The  estimates  of  Professor 
Tucker,  were  taken  from  the  census  of  1840,  and  are 
eminently  sustained  by  that  of  Massachusetts,  taken  in 
1845.  Take  the  cotton  interest  for  an  example.  The 
capital  stock  invested  in  the  state,  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing, was  $17,739,000.  The  value  of  the  goods 
manufactured,  was  $12,193,449.  The  value  of  the 
raw  material,  was  $3,900,000.  There  were  6,300 
men,  and  14,400  women  employed  as  laborers,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $3,300,000,  giving  an  income  fully 
sustaining  the  estimates  of  Professor  Tucker,  and 
showing  a  net  profit  exceeding  by  at  least  four-fold,* 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  our  correspondent  here  claims,  that 
laVor  emptoyiad  in  tiie  manafacture  of  cotton,  prodncea  "  a  nett 
profit,  exceeding,  by  at  least  four-fold,  the  most  successful  farm- 
ing' operations."  It  appears  to  us  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  data  by  which  he  arrives  at  snch  a  conclusion. 
Ijet  xu  see  what  result  we  produce  from  hi*  figures.  He  puts 
down  the  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Massachusetts, 

at $13,103,449 

From  this  there  is  to  be  deducted : 

cost  of  raw  material, $3,900,000 

BS  per  cent  on  the  capital  for  wear  and 

tear  of  machinery,  and  expenses 
'Other  than  labor 94,434, 750-<tS,334,750 

Tills  leaves , $3  858,690 

to  be  divided  among  90,700  laborers,  which  gives  to  each  $186.4S^ 
within  a  fraction,  which  is  about  the  average  allowed  by  oar  cor- 
respondent to  farm  laborers.    Ens. 


the  most  sucoes^Ui  farming  operations,  not  excepting 
the  premium  farm  of  the  state. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that  the  Talue  of  ag- 
ricultural labor  varies  Tery  materially  in  the  dififerent 
states  of  the  Union.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  climate,  soil,  and  location  have  done  much  in  pro* 
dueing  that  variation .  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  good  culture  has  had  much  to  do  in  producing 
that  result ;  for  instance,  location  giving  saperior  mar- 
ket facilities,  has  given  to  labour  a  greater  income 
upon  the  rugged  soil  of  Massachusetts,  than  has  been 
realized  from  that  expended  upon  the  virgin  soil  of 
Ohio.  Location  and  climate  allowing  the  growth  of 
the  sugar  cane,  (which  is  the  most  profitable  of  agri- 
cultural productions)  has  given  to  labor,  a  greater  in- 
come in  Louisiana,  than  has  been  produced  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  But  it  must  have  been  good  culture 
that  has  given  to  labor  a  greater  income  upon  the  in* 
ferior  soil  of  Vermont,  than  that  produced  upon  the 
superior  soil  of  New  York.  And  it  must  also  be  owing 
very  much  to  good  cuhure,  that  should  have  given  to 
labour  in  Seneca  connty,  so  much  greater  income  than 
has  been  produced  in  the  residue  of  the  state,  or  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  If,  then,  good  culture 
is  BO  material  in  producing  such  difiereot  results,  how 
important  it  is,  that  our  farmers  acquire  a  knowledge, 
and  adopt  the  practice  of  giving  it  a  universal  appli- 
cation. If  location  is  capable  of  exerting  so  important 
an  influence,  how  important  it  is  that  such  effect 
should  be  modified  by  increased  facilities  of  commimi« 
cation.  If  market  facilities  produce  so  material  effect 
upon  the  .profits  of  labor,  how  important  it  is,  that  our 
agricultural  productions  should  enjoy  the  unrestricted 
market  of  the  world*  A  Fajuuek.  HUlsdah,  Dec, 
6th,  1849. 

Fowls  in  Yards. 


Eds.  CrLTivATon — ^You  ask  some  questions  relating 
to  my  aviary f  answers  to  which  are  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted. 

My  usual  number  of  ibwls  is  one  hundred.  They 
are  confined  in  an  enclosure  containing  about  half  an 
acre,  inclusive  of  ground  occupied  by  the  buildings, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follovrs:  Forty- eight 
feet  length  and  twelve  breadth,  with  length  of  posts 
snfiHoient  for  the  admission  of  twenty-four  lighted  win- 
dows, of  which  there  are  eight  in  front,  sluing  hori- 
sontally  upon  the  sill.  This  building  eontains  bat  one 
apartment.  In  addition,  and  communicating  with  it, 
is  an  upright  post,  at  one  end  twelve  by  sixteen  feet 
with  nine  feet  posts,  containing  an  undergroiud 
room  ibr  fowls  to  collect  in  cold  weather,  and  is  ac- 
cessible to  them  at  all  times.  Above,  on  the  gromd 
floor,  is  a  depository  for  sand,  gravel,  mortar  from 
old  walls,  &o.  &c.,  for  daily  use  of  fowls.  The  attio 
designed  for  a  roosting  apartment,  which  on  account 
of  ^e  sharpness  of  the  roofs,  is  roomy,  as  all  sl€tp<' 
ing  placet  thould  6«,  at  least  for  the  health  of  fowls. 
A  window  in  gable  ends,  is  for  lights  and  ventilation. 
The  roofs  to  the  main  part,  are  also  sharp,  to  tnm 
the  sun's  rays  in  summer,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste 
and  durability.  The  yearly  average  to  each  hen  is 
not  far  from  one  hundred  eggs.  Young  hens,  say  of 
the  first  or  second  year,  are  found  more  prolific  than 
older  ones. 

Cocks  have  always  been  permitted  to  run  with  our 
hens,  and  consequently  I  have  not  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  particular  results,  from  a  separation,  as 
regards  the  production  of  eggs. 

As  a  general  Title  no  strange  fowls  are  admitted  to 
the  yard.    We  raise  a  yearly  supply  for  home  use. 

I  consider  the  Poland  crested' fowls  to  be  a  hardy- 
variety,  and  perhaps  the  best  ibr  northern  latitodoaj 
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wfaen  roang  tbey  afford  more  eggn  in  sacseamoit  than 
•onmon  Tarietiet. 

If  I  should  find  male  fowls  snperior  to  my  own,  I 
would  dispose  of  mine  and  introduce  the  strangers, 
after  subjecting  them  to  quarantine  for  a  reasonable 
time.    I  have  once  done  this  with  good  effect. 

I  haTe  had  no  experience  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eased fowls,  but  if  my  fowls  were  diseased,  I  would 
giro  them  pattportt  with  leave  of  absence,  to  go 
where  fancy 'ruled.  If  in  summer,  I  should  look  for 
returns  from  the  fields,  as  autumn  approached,  with 
juk  increoit  of  numbers  perhaps ;  and  with  the  rose 
of  health  upon  their  anmattd  eauntenaneee.    J.  R.  S. 


G««4  and  BmA 


From  the  excellent  practical  address  of  R.  G.  Par- 
dee, before  the  Wayne  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, we  extract  the  following:— 

Be  not  afraid  of  book  farming.    If  the  best  way  of 
'ikrming   can   be  told^  it   can  be  written;  and  when 
'written,  yon  can  learn  and  understand  it  as  well  as 
'from  the  lips  of  a  co-laborer.    It  is  one  of  the  shallow- 
est prejndicies  which  eyer  crept  into  the  mind  of  man, 
that  a  fact  loses  its  power  and  value  because  printed  in 
a  book. 

I  wish  I  could  place  the  Genesee  Farmer  and  the 
Cnltivator  in  the  hands  of  erery  farmer  in  our  country, 
and  I  would  be  gladly  responsible  for  the  injunr.  Just 
discrimination,  is  of  course  necessary  in  reaaing  any 
human  writings;  but  where  the  editor  of  an  agricul- 
tural journal  admits  one  error  into  his  paper,  a  thou- 
sand are  propagated  from  the  lips  of  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  among  agriculturists. 

Again,  fence  and  water  your  farm,  so  as  to  save  as 
much  valuable  time  as  possible.  Much  more  than 
many  farmers  are  aware  of^  is  gained  or  lost  in  this 
vay.  One  of  your  number  has  directed  my  attention 
to  one  of  our  best  farmers  who  went  on  to  his  farm 
some  years  ago,  and  found  it  without  plot,  without 
fences  of  any  value,  and  without  water.  In  a  few 
'ihort  years,  he  had  so  planned  and  fenced  his  farm, 
'  and  by  the  help  of  a  very  iraaU  spring  he  brought  to 
Kf  ht,  and  a  few  logs,  he  had  so  watered  it,  that  he 
could  pasture  his  flocks  and  herds  on  any  part  of  his 
large  farm,  and  give  them  easy  and  constant  access 
to  water,  without  stepping  but  a  few  rods  from  his 
dwelling.  Of  course  he  saved  a  vast  amount  of  time, 
to  improYO  bis  land;  and  the  man  who  can  devise 
such  liberal  things,  soon  raised  his  farm  to  the  rery 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  order,  and  grew 
rich.  His  neighbors  who  proceeded  him  many  years, 
and  selected  better  soil,  with  streams  of  water  running 
through  their  farms,  hare  never  been  able,  even  to 
this  day,  to  devise  any  plan  by  which  their  flocks  can 
be  watered  or  pastured  without  using  up  one  or  two 
boys,  if  not  one  or  two  men,  by  their  long  pilgrima- 
ges. Of  course  their  life  is  one  continued  scene  of 
toil  and  drudgery;  for  it  is  all  an  up-hill  business. 

I  will  detain  you  only  to  name  two  or  three  things, 
that  wil)  be  likely  to  endanger  or  prevent  your  com- 
plete success.  First,  your  sloth.  Man  is  said  to  be 
oatorally  indolent ;  but  I  need  not  stop  here  to  prove  to 
you,  that  this  obstacle  must  he  removed,  or  all  your  ef- 
forts will  prove  failures,  and  your  inheritance  in  a  short 
time  resemble  that  dismal,  but  graphic  sketch,  drawn 
by  the  pen  of  the  wise  man,  in  the  following  language: 

**  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vine- 
jard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding;  and  lo,  it  was 
^11  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered 
the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken 
JowA.     Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  weUj  I  looked 


upon  it  and  received  instruction:  yet  a  little  aleep^a 
little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep:  so 
shall  thy  poverty  ooihe  as  one  that  travaileth;  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man." 

The  reverse  of  this  description  is  vividly  illustrated 
by  Pliny,  the  ekior,  as  follows:  "  Furios  Cresinns,  aa 
emancipated  Ro.man  slave,  having  obtained  from  hit 
yery  small  estate  much  larger  orope  than  his  mora 
wealthy  neighbors  from  their  vast  domains;  they  be- 
came so  envious  that  they  charged  him  with  employing 
enchantment  to  attract  to  his  ground  the  produo(  of 
their  fields. 

''  Having  been  summoned  by  Spnrins  Albinna,  and 
boiog  fearful  of  condemnation,  he  introduced  into  the 
Forum,  as  the  tribes  prepared  to  vote,  baa  robust  and 
well*clad  famiiy,  and  his  agricultural  implemeats,  hie 
heavy  mattocks,  his  ingeniously  constructed  plows,  and 
his  well-fed  oxen,  and  then  exclaimed:  '  Behold !  Bo* 
man  oitixens,  my  magic:  but  I  am  still  nnabla  to  aboii 
yon,  or  to  bring  into  the  market-place  my  atadtee^.mj 
constasit  wigilante,  my  fatiguing  ImktmB-*  Scarqfy^ 
had  he  concluded,  when  he  was  absolviSid  hf  .pabUo  ao* 
damation." 

Second — A  greater  obstable  to  your  success  mav  be 
found  in  your  unbelief.  Faith,  says  an  ominent  writer^ 
''is  the  main-spring  of  human  action."  Washiogtaa 
had  faith,  firm  &ith,  that  his  country  must  he  free  and 
independent,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  seek  it,  re.- 
gardless  of  every  obstacle,  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
principle,  "  according  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee,''  it 
almost  as  infallible  in  nature  as  in  grace. 

You  do  not  believe  you  can  accomplish  any  good 
thing,  and  therefore  you  do  not  put  forth  any  good  ef 
forts.  You  have  no  confidence  in  your  own  efiiertf 
to  make  things  better  around  you,  and  therefore  yon 
allow  your  whole  life  to  run  to  waste,  and  go  dowv 
to  your  grave,  leaving  it  scarcely  perceptible  that  the 
world  is  any  better  for  your  having  lived  in  it, — ^forget« 
ting  that  many  drope  makes  an  ocean,  and  many  sands 
the  mountain,  and  many  threads  will  bind  the  elephant 
Make  even  two  spears  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew 
before — ascertain  the  cause  and  note  it  down,  and  yoy 
may  leave  the  embrvo  of  a  principle,  that  will  dotht 
the  desert  with  verclure,  and  bless  the  world. 


A»eriewi  Pork  in  £iigkUHl« 


Messrs.  Allxk  Sc  Andexsok,  extensive  provision 
dealers  in  London,  have  sent  to  this  countir  a  circular 
in  relation  to  the  curing  and  packing  of  pork  for  the  Eng- 
lish markets.  It  contains  useful  information  to  persona 
engaged  in  the  provision  trade. 

The  circular  states  that  the  trade  with  England  in 
this  line  has  been  generally  an  unprofitable' one,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article.  Of  ba- 
con, it  is  stated  that  the  imports  of  American  into  Loa- 
don- 
In  1847,  were 14,161  cwt. 

In  1848,      "    70,823    " 

In  1849,  9  months, 140,096    " 

A  considerable  portion  of  which  was  soft,  oily,  inferior 
in  quality;  and  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  to  tho 
great  quantity,  the  serious  declension  in  prices,  and 
consequent  heavy  losses  to  the  shippers,  are  attributa- 
ble. 

The  bacon  best  adapted  to  the  London  market.  It 
singed  sides,  weighing  56  to  64  lbs.  each.  The  first 
sent  ont  from  this  country  last  winter,  is  represented  to 
have  been  of  fair  quality,  and  the  meat  of  a  good,  firm 
texture ;  and  as  it  was  offered  at  much  less  price  than 
the  Irbh,  it  found  customers.  But  the  subsequent  ar- 
rivals were  to  toft,  oily  and  inferior,  that  the  Irish  was 
again  preferred,  even  at  advanced  rates,  while  the 
Amerioan  became,  and  continued,  a  dull,  dragging  trad« 
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-Hmany  of  the  best  dealers  abandoning  the  article  alto 
gether.  . 

**  loe-cured  singed  sides,  for  shipments  made  daring 
the  sammer  heats,  do  not  answer;  the  meat  sustains  in 
all  cases  an  injury  that  lowers  the  price,  and  in  some 
instances  has  done  so  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 
Shipments  of  singed  meat,  by  New  Orleans,  ought,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  be  avoided  altogether,  or  made  only 
in  the  months  of  December  and  January." 

''  Prime  mess  pork  has  been  a  losing  arliole.  Some 
few  of  the  first  arrivals  of  New- York  and  Baltimore 
brands  came  of  prime  quality,  and  brought  remttnerative 
prices.  But  almost  all  the  Western  brands  have  eome 
particularly  bad,  defeciive  in  cure,  wretched  in  color, 
and  the  meat  soft  and  inferior.  The  chief  defect  in 
almost  all  American  prime  mess  pork  is  the  color. 
Instead  of  being  the  bright  cherry  red,  characteristic  of 
aWlfully  pickled  meat,  it  is  a  dirty,  dull  unsightly  brown. 
That  this  is  remediable,  and  arises  in  the  manufaotare, 
is  proved  by  some  few  brands  coming  otherwise.  But 
unless  it  be  obyiated,  the  preference  will  continue  to  be 
given  to  Irish  and  Hambro,  althoogh  inferior  meat,  at 
much  higher  prices.'' 

Indian  Com  in  Tennessee. 

Ma  J.  John  McGxroHET,  in  his  agricultural  ad- 
dress, delivered  at  Greenville,  says  he  has  raised  90 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  he  thinks  100  bushels 
or  more,  can  be  produced.  He  makes  the  following 
calculation  :  Take  an  acre  of  corn  and  lay  it  off  three 
feet  each  way,  and  leave  two  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  it 
gives  9,6S0  stalks,  suppose  each  stalk  to  produce  one 
godd  ear,  and  every  hundred  ears  to  make  a  bushel,  it 
would  make  a  fraction  over  96  bushels.  Again,  take 
an  acre  of  ground  and  lay  it  off  4  feet  wide  for  plant- 
ing in  the  drill,  drop  your  corn  one  grain  in  a  place, 
12/ inches  apart,  and  it  gives  10,890  stalks,  which  at 
the  same  rate  would  make  over  108  bushels.  But  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  upon  the  acre  laid 
off  three  feet  each  way  with  two  stalks  in  a  hill,  that 
every  three  stalks,  if  well  cultivated,  would  upon  an 
average,  produce  4  good  ears,  which  would  make 
129  bushels.  

Reclaiming  Sandy  Land. 

Obbo  BaooKs,  Jr.,  of  Harwich,  Barnstable  oonnty, 
Mass.,  gives  the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
that  county,  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  his  ex- 
perience in  reclaiming  '*  blowing  sands.''  He  states 
that  much  of  this  kind  of  soil,  with  which  Cape  Cod 
abounds,  can  be  readily  rendered  **  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  profitable  to  the  cultivator."  He  says — *'  by  a 
slight  dressing,  and  by  proper  cultivation,  they  may  be 
made  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  the  first  year, 
and  by  laying  down  to  grass  in  the  fall,  they  may  be 
brought  into  good  pasturage.  Moreover,  by  setting 
upon  the  borders  of  the  enclosure,  the  silver-leaf  pop- 
lar— a  tree  exactly  adapted  to  loose  and  sandy  soils, 
and  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  cattle — they  may  be  made 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  any  village,  and  give  an 
air  of  thrift  and  beauty  to  the  waste  places  of  the 
cape." 

Mr.  B.  bought  a  lot  containing  eleven  and  a  half 
acres,  in  the  spring  of  184 7,  which  was  then  regarded 
as  completely  worn  out,  and  had  already  begun  to 
blow.  He  gave  only  $80  for  the  whole  lot,  and  it  had 
previously  been  offered  at  a  much  less  price.  He  fenc- 
ed it  with  cedar  posts  and  chestnut  rails,  at  a  cost  of 
$70.  He  has  used  no  manure  in  the  cultivation.  He 
plowed  it  deep,  and  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May, 
1847;  planted  it  with  corn,  in  hills  four  feet  apart  each 
way.    He  used  the  cultivator  at  every  hoeing — ^wbioh 


was  four  times — running  it  very  deep,  twice  in  a  row 
both  ways.  At  the  second  hoeing,  pulled  all  except 
two  plants  in  a  hill.  At  the  last  hoeing,  25th  August, 
sowed  rye,  oats,  and  grass  seed^  putting  on  to  the  acre 
twelve  quarts  rye,  sixteen  quarts  oats,  eight  quartis 
herds  grass  or  timothy,  twelve  quarts  red  top,  and 
eight  pounds  clover  seed.  He  raised  from  this  field 
156  butheU  of  corn  of  excellent  quality,  which  sold 
readily  at  85  cents  per  bushel,  and  33  bushels  potatoea. 
The  crop  of  rye  taken  off  the  next  year,  measured  55 
bushels.  The  grass  seed  took  well  and  has  brought 
the  field  into  a  fine  sward  and  good  pasturage. 

He  makes  an  e^ibit  of  all  the  expenses  he  ha«  laid 
out  on  the  land  up  to  the  16th  of  October,  1849,  and 
credits  the  value  of  the  crops  he  has  taken  off ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  coat  of  the  11|  aerei  ot 
land,  as  now  feaced  and  improved,  is  $8,57. 

BraediiiC  Hocrn. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  horses,  for  the  Chft* 
tenden  County  Vt.  Agricultural  Society,  contained  8om» 
good  remarks.  In  addition  to  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  qualities,  it  observed,  "  The  progeny  will  inher- 
it the  united  qualities  of  their  parents.  The  good  a» 
well  as  the  bad  qualities  will  descend  from  generation 
to  generation.  Hence  you  will  see  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  parentage,  not  only  as  to  the  sire  but 
also  as  to  the  dam.  Peculiarity  of  structure  and  coa-^ 
stitution  will  also  be  inherited.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  though  too  much  neglected,  for  however 
perfect  the  sire  may  be,  every  good  quality  may  be  neu- 
tralized, if  not  overcome  by  the  defective  structure  of 
the  .dam.  Let  the  essential  points  be  good  in  both  pa- 
rents; but  if  there  must  be  some  minor  defects  in  tho 
one,  let  them  be  met  and  overcome  by  excellencies  in 
those  particular  points,  in  the  other  parent.  We  would 
also  advise  you,  to  let  your  breeding  mares  be  in  tho 
full  vigor  of  life.  Do  not  put  them  to  the  horse  too 
young,  and  especialiy  do  not  let  your  mares  be  incapa- 
citated  for  work  by  reason  of  old  age.  If  so,  you  may- 
expect  that  the  foal  will  have  a  corresponding  weak- 
ness, and  scarcely  will  a  single  organ  possess  its  natu- 
ral strength.  Our  farmers  are  usually  too  negli* 
gent  in  the  selection  of  their  mares.  They  are  tempted 
to  part  with  their  best  mares,  and  to  breed  from  those 
which  are  inferior." 

The  committee  speak  of  a  young  horse  of  the  Mor- 
gan stock,  bred  by  judge  Bennett,  as  having  ''  great 
compactness  of  structure  and  action  of  the  best  kind.'' 

Extracts  from  Agricnltural  Addresses* 


Influence  op  AGRicuLTuaAL  Periodicals. — ^Ag- 
ricultural reading  is  another  subject  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attention.  Papers  designed  chiefly  for  these 
interested  in  farming  pursuits,  engaging  as  they  do 
the  best  intellect  and  most  practical  tident  in  the  land, 
must  be  a  store-house  of  interesting  and  useful  know- 
ledge. They  are  moreover,  our  common  medium  for 
interchanging  thought  and  opinions,  and  for  communi- 
cating from  one  to  the  other,  our  useful  diseoveriea. 
Though  the  ignorant  and  penurious  may  spurn  such 
means  of  gaining  intelligence  ;  yet,  it  is  observablo 
and  encouraging,  that  among  the  more  intelligent  far- 
mers, are  always  to  be  found  the  best  patrons  of  our 
Agricultural  prints.  And  where  the  land  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  most  agreeable  character,  you  will 
discover  intelligence  to  use  and  appreciate  those  pab- 
lioaiions  which  are  designed  to  bring  conveniences  and 
improvements  to  their  farms  and  dwelKngs.  Go  the 
country  over  and  you  will  see  that,  in  all  the  oaaea  of 
failure  ia  realising  a  fair  profit  from  the  farm,  there 
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nas  not  been  wanting  the  reqaisita  capital,  the  energy, 
the  bone  and  muscle ,  so  much  aa  the  desirable  intelli- 
genee  to  give  a  right  direction  to  their  other  powers. 
The  maxim  I  "  knowledge  is  power,"  ia  applicable  in 
no  case  more  than  in  that  of  farming. — Jlddrest  of 
MosKS  Eamks  he/ore  ike  Jeffertan  county  jigricultural 
Society. 

I  would  say  to  every  farmer ,  take  a  good  jSgricuU 
turai  Journal f  read  it,  study  it,  ponder  upon  it,  make 
yonrself  not  only  familiar  with  its  contents,  but  strive 
to  understand  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  through 
other  sources.  Too  will  thus  be  kept  acquainted  with 
agricaUural  improvements,  and  will  constantly  be 
made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  under- 
atandiag  of  your  ocoupation.  It  will  lead  to  the  study 
of  s(h1s^  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  they  pro- 
duce ;  the  adaptatipn  of  different  manures  to  each, 
the  food  which  the  various  vegetable  substances  re* 
quirOi  and  the  best  method  of  administering  it^  so  as 
to  produoe  health  and  vigor  of  iruit  ;  the  means  to  be 
employed  that  the  harvest  may  realize  your  anticipa- 
tions^ the  qualities  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  stock,  the 
usefulness  of  new  agricultural  machines,  and  a  variety 
of  other  subjects  which  require  your  investigation. 
Through  it  you  commune  with  the  leading  spirits  in 
your  vocation.  You  behold  what  experience,  un- 
wearied patience,  and  the  application  of  powerful 
minds,  have  accomplished .  It  will  afibrd  you  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  difierent  departments  of  your  business, 
and  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  your  progriess.  These 
benefits  will  not  acrue  from  a  bare  cursory  perusal  of 
it.  If  sketched  over  like  an  ordinary  newspaper,  for 
the  purpose  of  amusement,  and  then  thrown  aside  to 
be  forgotten,  it  will  scarcely  pay  the  price  of  subscript 
tion.  It  should  be  read  with  the  interest  excited, 
*'  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding,^'  and  with  a 
disposition  to  profit  by  its  teachings. — Aidnts  of 
Jamcs  M.  Banks,  before  the  Chenango  county  Ag^ 
ricultural  Society, 

Kindred  to,  and  of  equal  importance  with  agricultu- 
ral  societies,  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  agri* 
cultural  papers,  for  one  or  more  of  which  no  farmer 
should  fail  to  subscribe.  By  their  means  improved  ag- 
ricultural implements— the  making  and  application  of 
manures — the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fruits 
and  vegetables — the  most  approved  breeds  and  princi* 
pies  of  raising  stock — ^the  best  rotation  of  crops — in 
shoct  every  species  of  information  that  is  valuable  to 
tho farmer  is  spread  out  before  him. 

I  have  seen  in  some  of  your  fields,  improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  labor-saving  machines,  your 
first  idea  of  which  was  derived  from  the  Cultivator; 
and  the  construction  of  which  you  yourselves  superin- 
tended in  the  workshop  of  a  neighboring  mechanic. 
One  of  your  number  told  me  not  long  since,  in  bis  har- 
vest field,  that  he  had  derived  one  hundred  dollars 
benefit  from  this  paper  in  the  two  years  he  had  taken 
h. — Address  o/ Thos.  B.  Watson  before  the  Clin- 
ton county  Agricultural  Society. 

FAHMjcms'  DwxLLiNos. — We  need  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect — ^we  need  a  distinctive  Rural  style 
of  building — comfort  and  convenience  combined  with 
neat  and  simple  elegance.  Nothing  expensive,  gaudy 
or  obtmsive,  but  graceful  in  form,  chaste  in  ornament, 
with  quiet,  neutral  colors  sweetly  blending  with  the 
snmmidiag  green,  all  breathing  an  air  of  peaceful, 
calm  repose  on  wbioh  the  eye  may  rest  with  pleasure. 
I  would  gladly  enlarge  upon  this,  did  time  permit. 
The  house  should  not  only  be  sheltered  bat  adorned 
with  trees — ^ntme  more  beautiful  than  those  of  our  own 
forests. 

A  fsv  ehmcs  frvit  trees  of  various  khids,  with 
grapes  aad  sinalier  ihiits  whioh  need  but  little  eare, 
with  flowering  shrubs  and  ornamental  elimbers  should 


be  there.  None  of  the  adornments  of  beauty  are  mojo 
graceful  or  attractive  than  fragrant  and  blooming  vinet 
around  the  rustic  porch.  And — let  there  be  a  garden 
too,  it  need  not  be  a  large  one — sot  the  unsightly 
patch  of  neglected  earth  sometimes  so  miscalled,  in- 
tended for  potatoes  and  cabbages,  but  filled  with  bur- 
dock and  nettles,  but  a  neatly  arranged  plat  for  shrubs 
and  flowers,  laid  out  with  taste  and  kept  with  care— 
cultivate  a  taste  for  flowers,  and  teach  your  ohildren 
to  love  them.  In  doing  so,  you  give  them  new 
sources  of  pleasure — ^new  facilities  for  enjoyment.  And 
do  not  deem  the  time  they  bestow  upon  them,  lost 
time;  it  is  well  bestowed,  and  wiU  yield  a  rich  return 
in  pure  and  simple  joy,  and  the  cheerful  love  of  home. 
Address  of  T.  D.  Bubral,  before  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Nem-Hork  Statt  ^grUnltoral  KocUtg. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  for  1850,  will 
be  held  at  the  Capitol  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday  the 
16th  of  this  month,  to  continue  two  days.  The  annual 
address,  by  the  President,  Hon.  John  A.  Kino,  will 
be  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  17tb ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Prof.  Johnston  of  England,  whom  the 
Society  have  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures 
here  during  the  winter,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  the  16tb. 

In  addition  to  the  awarding  of  premiums  on  essays, 
farms,  grain  and  root  crops,  butter  and  cheese,  an  ex- 
hibition of  winter  fruits  will  be  had  at  the  Agricultural 
rooms.  This  exhibition,  last  year,  was  very  superior, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  an  equally  fine  display  will  be 
made  this  winter.  Persons  who  are  willing  to  aid  in 
this  exhibition,  are  requested  to  have  their  fruit  pro- 
perly labelled  with  its  name,  and  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  exhibitor,  and  securely  packed  and  direct- 
ed to  the  Secretary,  Agricultural  rooms,  Albany,  and 
sent  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

At  a  meetinff  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed Judges  to  award  the  Premiums,  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Society: 

Management  of  Farms — Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga; 
B.  B.  Kirlland,  Rensselaer;  David  Sill,  Washington. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Dairies — B.  P.Johnson,  ^bany; 
Joseph  Cary,  do.;  Levi  T.  Marshall,  Oneida. 

Essays  J  Draining^  and  Agricultural  Work  for 
Common  Schools — ^Juhn  Delafleld,  Seneca;  John  P. 
Beekman,  Columbia;  George  Geddes,  Onondaga. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Exhibition — Henry  Wager,  O- 
neida;  G.  J.  Barber,  Cortland;  Samuel  Cary,  Albany. 

Fruit — Herman  Wendell,  M.  D.,  Albany;  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  Erie;  Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  Henry  Vail, 
Rensselaer;  Charles  H.  Tomlinson,  Schenectady. 

Field  Cbops. — Wheat  and  Rye — Alonzo  Upham, 
Genesee;  J.  B.  Burnet,  Onondaga;  D.  8.  Curtis,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Indian  Corn — ^Wm.  Ncwoomb,  Rensselaer;  H.  T, 
£.  Foster,  Seneca;  James  Rees,  Oneida. 

Barley f  Oats,  Buckwheat,  Peas  and  Beans — J.  W: 
Ball,  Otsego;  Luther  Leland,  Oneida;  Martin  Spring- 
er, Rensselaer. 

Potatoes  and  Root  Crops — Orlando  Allen,  Erie;  C. 
D.  Palmer,  Waterville;  John  Foster,  Hillsdale,  Co« 
lumbia  co. 

Com  Fodder  J  FlaXf  Hops,  ^c. — Wm.Buel,  Monroe; 
Bsnj.  Enos,  Madison;  Amos  Briggs,  Rensselaer. 

For  Arrangements  for  Pomological  Exhibition — J« 
McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany;  H.  Wendell,  M.  D.,  do.; 
James  Wilson,  do. 

CamsmUee  on  Troaeurer^e  Accounts — Qso.  YmS^ 
John  A.  King,  Preset,  and  B.  P.  Johasoui  Seo^ 
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To  our  Friends  and  Patrons* 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  read- 
ers this  month,  a  Doublb  Numbsa, — the  additional 
82  pages  oonsistingof  the  Pictoriai.  CuKTr?ATOB, 
which  contains  over  One  Hundred  Engravingif  con- 
sisting of  about  fifty  Portraits  of  Domestic  Animals, 
inoluding  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Pool- 
try — twelve  views  of  Houses  and  Barns— sixteen 
figures  of  Fruits — seventeen  of  Implements — ten  of 
Ornamental  Structures,  and  a  great  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  It  is  intended  to  form  the  first 
sheet  of  this  year's  volume,  and  the  regular  number 
is  paged  oonseontively  with  it. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  commence  with 
the  present  number,  a  series  of  Letters  from  Prof. 
Ko&TON  of  Tale  Cellege,  who  it  givas  us  pleasure 
to  state,  will  continue  them  through  the  year.  We 
are  not  less  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
Mr.  HoLBROoK,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
very  valuable  papers  given  in  our  last  volume,  will 
continue  his  contributions.  With  these  aids,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  a  numerous  list  of  correspondents,  the  publish- 
er trusts  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  fulfil  all  reason* 
able  expectations,  and  to  furnish  such  a  journal  as 
will  richly  deserve  a  place  in  the  hands  of  every  far- 
mer and  bis  family. 

To  Agents  and  Postmasters* 

As  an  inducement  to  greater  exertion  on  the  part 
of  those  disposed  to  act  as  Agents,  the  following 
Premiums  will  bo  paid  in  Books,  or  in  Implements 
or  Seeds  from  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
to  those  who  send  us  the  largest  lists  of  subscribers 

for  this  year: 

1.  To  the  ono  who  shall  send  us  the  larcreet  nnmher  of  subscriben 
to  the  COLTivATOR  for  1850,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  club 
price  of  67  cents  each,  prerioos  to  th«  20lh  of  March  next,  the  sum  of 
FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  inm  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  ui  tlie  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  TOm  of  TWENTY  DOLIiARS. 
9:  For  the  next  largest  list,  TKN  DOLLARS. 

6.  For  the  Piw  next  largest  lists,  each  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

7.  For  tlie  Txn  next  largest  lists,  each  THREE  DOLLARS. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  copy  of  Thomas' 
**  American  Fruit  Culturist,"  price  one  dollar 
—a  very  valuable  work,  just  published — to  every 
ag«nt  who  sends  us  Fifteen  subscribers  and  $10,  and 
who  does  not  obtain  one  of  the  above  prizes. 

K^  Agents  who  compete  for  our  premiums,  will 
aid  us  in  keeping  their  accounts,  if  they  will  num- 
ber their  subscribers,  1,  2,  3,  and  upward. 

r^In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  would  state, 
that  it  is  not  required  that  all  papers  in  a  club 
should  be  sent  to  one  post  office.  We  will  address 
t^m  to  as  many  different  offioes  at  may  be  neoMsary . 


87"  CoMMUNiCATioifs  have  been  received  since 
our  last,  from  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  P.,  R.  H.  Drake, 
C.  H.,  Oliver  Harmon,  C.  Fredericks,  A  Subscri- 
ber, A  Farmer,  A  Subscriber,  J  as.  R.  Hammond, 
F.  Holbrook,  S.  P.  Chapman,  Alumnus,  Wayne,  A 
Practical  Farmer,  L.  Duraud. 

Books,  Pamflets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as 
follows: 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  New-Haven  Comi^ 
tyRoitieulraral  Society,  Sept.  96,  by  8.  B.  Paiso.xs— with  the 
Tranmetions  of  the  Society. 
Letter  to  Hon.  John  M.  CUytoo,  Secretary  of  Slate,  fmrU>m>g  m  pa- 
per Geographical,  Political,  and  Commercial,  on  the  Independent 
OrkntalNaiions,  and  eoiitaining  a  Plan  for  exteaffinf^  Americaii 
Commerce  in  the  Uaai,  bf  Aakob  H.  Valmmm. 
Report  of  the  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  the  Ciacinnali  Horticahacal 

Society,  for  1849. 
Addrem  befbre  tlw  KaUunaaoo  Comity  (Mkh.)  Ag.  Society,  Oct  1], 

1849,  by  J.  R.  Williams. 
Catalogues  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Ha- 
milton CoUeces,  for  1649—00. 
Africoltoral  Address  of  M^.  Joan  li'6AMncv,  «t  OfMOviBa^ 

Teun.,  firom  E.  Likk,  Esq. 
Addrem  on  the  ProgT«aa  and  Tmprovenents  that  hare  been  made  in 
dia  Meehanie  Arts,  before  iho  Ameriffan  Imtfitnir,  by  Rev.  Johh 
Albvmtw. 
Address  before  the  Norfolk  (Mass.)  Af .  Society,  on  the  occasion  of 
ita  itrM  exhibition  at  I>edham,  SepL  98, 1649,  by  Hon.  lg*Mii*t-t- 
P.  WiLDxa,  Presideut  of  the  Society. 

Ltbrart  op  tub  latx  Mn.  Colkan. — ^We  leam 
from  John  W.  Pboctob,  Esq.,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Essex  County  (Mass.)  Agricnltnral  Society,  have  pur- 
chased from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  CoLitAir, 
abont  500  volames,  relating  to  agriculture,  some  of 
which  arc  rare  and  valuable.  The  Society  designs  to 
make  this  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  and  select  li- 
brary for  the  beneft  of  the  members. 

iMFoaTATioN  OF  Saxon  Sh££P. — ^Messrs.  D.  W.. 
Catlin,  of  New- York,  and  Chas.  B.  Smith,  of  Wol- 
cotville,  Ct.,  have  lately  imported  20  Saxon  sheep  from 
the  flock  of  Baron  de  Speck^  Leitohena,  near  Leipsic, 
Saxony,  the  same  gentlemen  from  whom  Messrs.  Catlia 
&  Smith  received  a  lot  last  fall.  They  are  said  to  com- 
bine every  requisite,  in  a  fine  sheep,  fine  form,  good  con- 
stitution, compactness  and  weight  of  fleece,  and  fine 
ness  of  fibre.  We  are  informed  that  ten  more  sheep 
from  the  same  flock  are  daily  expected. 

Atmospheric  CinjRNs. — Most  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  there  have  been  various  churns  in- 
troduced under  this  name,  within  a  few  years.  We 
have,  on  a  former  occasion,  noticed  some  trials  which 
have  been  made  with  some  of  this  kind;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  butter  produced  by  them,  have  stated  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  bo  of  as  good  a  quality  as  that  made 
in  other  churns.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Hall,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  whose  reputation  as  a 
dairyman  is  well  known.  In  a  communication  to  the 
Boston  Cultivator,  he  says — "  The  introduction  of  at- 
mospheric air  into  churns,  having  the  effect  that  its  ad- 
vocates claim,  (viz.  quick  churning,)  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  injure  the  butter." 

The  Wagexer  Apple. — ^We  are  informed  that  Mr» 
CuAS.  Lee,  of  Penn-Yan,  by  whom  this  fine  applo 
was  brought  into  notice,  has  disposed  of  all  the  scions 
he  has  to  spare  of  this  variety,  to  Co).  E.  C.  Frost,  of 
Catherine,  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  who,  it  is  stated, 
has  now  growing  in  his  nursery,  several  thousand  trees 
of  this  kind,  all  grafted  from  unmistakable  sources. 

Glus  mot  Dissolved  by  Alcohol. — A  correspond 
dent,  ''  8.  8.,"  of  Philadelphia  coiuty,  Pa.,  informs  us 
that  having  seen  it  stated  that  common  glue  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  was  an  excellent  and  cooveoient  article,  he 
concluded  to  try  it,  but  could  not  make  tho  two  substan- 
ces mix.  He  says,  ''  I  let  cold  alcohol  stand  for  weeks 
upon  glue— boiled  glue  in  tho  spirits — ^let  them  stand 
for  a  week  together  in  a  sand  bath  on  a  cooking  stove-^ 
melted  the  glee  aed  tried  to  mix  bet  alcohol  with  it — 
did  ditto  «ad  triad  oold  aloohel,  and  flTery  efiwt  reank* 
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•d  th«  iMie,  Tiz:  the  glaa  «taid  glse,  and  tba  alcohol 
staid  clear,  pare  alcohol." 

A6aicui.TVftAx.    8TATi8Tice.-.We  learn  that   Br. 
Dabixl  Ln  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
agrnoltwal  matters  pertaming  to  the  U.  8.  Patent  Of. 
fice,  and  that  he  is  to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress,  at 
Its  present  session.    We  think  this  appointment  a  for- 
tnaata  one.    Dr.  L.'s  long  connexion  with  the  agricul- 
tural press,  and  his  personal  acqnaintaace  with  differ- 
ent sections   of  the  conntrj,   together  with  the  close 
•tieaaon  which  he  has  for  many  years  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  agricQltiire,  haYc  particularly  qualified  him 
for  such  a  station,  and  under  his  superrisicn,  we  shall 
ooniileiithr  look  for  a  document  comprising  a  great 
amount  of  statistical  and  practical  information,  toochisff 
the  resources  and  productions  of  the  country. 

ATasHia*  Cattle  tor  Ohio.— Messrs.  Wm.  H. 
Ladd  and  J.  R.  Cunkinoham,  of  Richmond,  Jefferson 
eoimty,  Ohio,  have  purchased  of  E.  P.  PaENTicE,  Esq., 
rf  tbie  city,  bis  ittported  Ayrshire  bull,  which  took  the 
first  premium  in  his  class  at  the  last  show  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  together  with  a  fine  three- 
TMr-irfd  heifer  and  a  heifer  calf,  of  the  same  breed. 
They  are  excellent  animals,  and  will  prove  a  valuable 
s«quisition  to  the  daiiy  stock  of  the  fine  section  for 
which  they  are  destined. 


Hsa^oao  Cattle. —Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Ei>- 
WABD  Weils,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  pnnihased  eight  or 
ten  head  of  prime  Hereford  cattle,  and  about  the  same 
time  several  head  of  fine  short-horns.  A  short  time 
«nee,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  W.'s  stock. 
Both  breeds  have  done  well  in  his  hands;  but  from  the 
9'eater  hardiness  of  the  Herefords,  and  their  ready 
thrift  on  ordinary  fare,  Mr.  W.  inclines  to  give  them 
the  preferenoe.  He  is  confident,  that  as  grazing  stock, 
they  will  give  a  greater  return  for  the  food  consumed, 
than  any  other  stock  he  has  ever  kept.  He  has  some 
▼eiy  superior  animals  of  this  breed, 

SmrwotK  AND  Middlesex  beeeds  or  Swike.— In  our 
late  excursion  to  Massachusetts,  we  frequently  saw 
specimens  of  these  excellent  breeds,  and  crosses  between 
them.  They  were  first  introdaeed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Stick- 
J«T,  of  Boston,  who  has  made  several  importations  of 
them.  He  breeds  them  chiefly  at  his  farm  in  Vermont ; 
but  he  showed  us  a  fine  boar  and  a  young  sow  at  his 
place  at  Cambridge.  W.  O.  Baetlktt,  Esq.,  of  Wor- 
caster,  has  some  excellent  stock  from  crosses  of  these 
hreeds.  Col.  jAquEs..  of  the  Ten-hills  Farm,  Somer- 
villo,  has  some  prime  pigs  from  a  cross  of  the  Suffolk 
and  Mack^.  We  are  informed  that  pork  from  hogs  of 
these  breeds,  readily  sells  in  Boston  at  a  cent  and  a-half 
per  pound  above  the  average  market  price.  They  fat- 
tea  easily  at  any  age. 

Rensselaer  iNSTiTtrrE^-We  learn  that  the  friends 
of  this  institution  are  making  efforts  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, and  its  improvement  in  other  respects.  We 
trust  these  efforts  will  be  successful.  There  is  no  oth- 
er  institution  in  the  country,  we  believe,  which  is  or- 
ganised with  special  reference  to  giving  the  student 
in  civil  engineering  a  thorough  and  systematic  course 
of  training.  We  understand  that  the  institution 
now  numbers  about  fifty  students,  about  one-third 
of  wbich  come  from  our  own  state,  and  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  from  various  other  states.  The  sum 
required  for  immediate  use,  is  between  dye  and  six 
thousand  doUars  j  and  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution  is  so  well  appreciated  by 
the  public,  that  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  proposed  improvements,  will  shortly  be  raised. 

New  Edition  or  the  Faeuer's  Encyclopedia  — 
A  new  ediUoD  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  issued 


by  Messrs.  Caret  &  Haet,  Philadelphia.     It  is  ele- 
gantly bound,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  volume  of 
near  1200  pages.    It  u  especially  valuable  to  the  farmei 
as  a  book  of  reference. 

Samples  or  Wheat  raoif  Morocco.— We  have 
just  received  from  our  ConsuUGeneral  at  Tangier, 
Thomas  H.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  samples  of  six  kinds  of 
wheat  grown  in  that  country .  Its  appearance  is  not 
very  promising,  but  we  shall  give  it  a  trial. 

Form  op  the  PLow.-^Mr.  John  D.  Spinner,  ct 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  says,  "  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  ot 
plow-makers  to  a  very  common  defect  in  plows.  For 
loose,  mucl^  soil,  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  too  hol- 
low in  the  mould-board,  and  too  low  in  the  beam,  just 
forward  of  the  body  of  the  plow.  They  should  be  made 
more  full,  and  higher,  to  let  the  earth  slip  from  them. 
The  iron  used  in  their  manufacture  should  be  of  the  best 
kind,  that  it  may  wear  smoothly  and  cause  the  plows  to 
clean  themselves." 

Potato  Rot.— Mr.  C.  Frederick,  of  Peterson,  N. 
J., .  informs  us  that  some  potatoes  on  his  farm  which 
had  Indian  corn  growing  in  the  same  hills,  escaped  the 
rot,  while  the  rest  of  the  potatoes  in  the  same  field  rot- 
ted. We  have  heard  this  suggested  as  a  preventive, 
before,  but  have  also  heard  of  several  cases  where  it 
had  no  effect  at  all. 

Fine  Fowls.— The  fowls  advertised  by  Mr.  Platt, 
in  this  number,  are. worthy  the  notice  of  amateurs  in 
this  line.  As  a  curiosity  and  ornament  to  the  poultry 
yard,  nothing  eaa  excel  these  Bantams,  in  tk«ir  tp«y. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  fowl  in  miniature- 
In  regularity  and  beauty  of  plumage,  some  of  them 
almost  equal  a  wild  fowl,  and  indeed  it  is  probablo 
that  at  BO  distant  day,  their  progenitors  were  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  jungles  of  India.  Mr.  P.'s  large  fowls 
are  equal  in  shape  and  apparent  good  qualities,  to  any 
we  have  seen. 

Indttstrial  Show  or  Nations.— We  learn  from  the 
English  papers,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert^ 
and,  it  is  understood,  under  thepatronsge  of  the  Queen, 
a  grand  exhibition  of  the  industrial  products  of  all  na- 
tions is  to  be  held  in  London,  in  1851.  It  is  remarked, 
that  *'  the  parentage  of  the  project,  and  the  auspices 
under  which  it  is  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, will  so  far  ensure  for  it  all  the  success  that  can  be 
desired."  The  subjects  of  the  exhibition  are  to  be  four- 
fold, viz:  raw  materials,  machinery  and  mechanical  in- 
ventions, manufactures,  sculpture  and  plastic  art  in 
general. 

The  exhibition  will  probably  be  the  most  splendid  af- 
fair of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  the  world.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  £100,000  for  the  general  expenses.  The 
prizes  are  to  be  one  money  purse  of  £2,000,  four  of 
£1,000  each,  and  several  costly  medals,  which  are  to 
be  conferred  by  the  Queen  in  person.  We  shall  notice 
the  list  of  prizes,  which  it  is  presumed  will  be  brought 
out  in  due  time. 

Subsoil  Plowing. — Mr.  Bucsminster,  of  the  Mast, 
Plowman f  relates  his  mode  of  subsoil  plowing,  by 
which  a  saving  of  manual  labor  is  effected.  Instead 
of  taking  two  tesms, — as  is  usually  done  in  this  kind 
of  plowing,  requiring  two  drivers  and  two  plowmen, 
where  more  than  one  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  horses 
are  used  to  each  team, — ^he  put  the  teams  together, 
and  fastened  the  subsoil  plow  to  the  other,  by  hooking 
the  chain  round  the  coulter.  One  man  drove  the 
teams,  each  plow  having  a  holder,  and  the  work  was 
done  as  well  and  as  rapidly  as  before. 

99^The  late  English  papers  announce  the  death  of 
C.  HiLLiARD,  Esq.,  author  of  ''  Practical  Farming  and 
Grazing,''  and  for  many  years  an  able  contributor  to  the 
Sngiish  agricoltfiral  periodicals. 
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Lectiunes  bf  Professor  Johttston* 

BEFORE  THE  N.  T.  STATE  AO.  0OCIETT. 

Syllabus  of  a  coarse  of  Leetares  on  the  general 
relations  of  science  to  agriculture;  by  James  F.  W. 
JOBNSTON;  F.  R.  S.;  &c.: 

1st.  The  Relations  of  Physical  Geography  to 
Praotioal  Agriculture. 

2(1.  The  relation  of  Meteorology  to  Practical 
Agriculture. 

3d.  The  relation  of  Botany  and  Zoology  to  Prac- 
tical Agriculture. 

4th.  General  relations  of  Geology  to  Practical 
Agriculture. 

5th.  Relation  of  Chemistry  to  the  soil,  and  its 
practical  improvement. 

6th.  Relations  of  Chemical  Physiology  to  the 
plant  and  the  modes  of  promoting  its  growth. 

7th.  Relations  of  Chemical  Physiology  to  the 
animal,  its  food  and  its  growth. 

8th.  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Manures. 

9th.  Means  by  which  general  scientific  knowl- 
edge may  be  diffused  and  made  available  for  the  im- 
provement of  practical  agriculture;  and  the  general 
elevation  of  the  agricultural  class. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  early  in  January. 

B.  P.  JoBNSoK^  Secy, 

Rot  in  Potatoes. 

Chas.  W.  Taylob,  £*4»»  <>f  Trevose,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes—'^  I  hope  you  have  been  more  for- 
tunate with  potatoes  this  year  than  we  have  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  rot  is  by  no  means  extinct. 
Out  of  3  or  4  different  {bantings,  our  earliest  only 
escaped.  I  suppose  two* thirds  of  the  remainder 
were  affected ;  but  we  do  not  lose  them  entirely  as 
we  feed  them  to  our  stock  as  soon  as  we  see  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  obtained  some 
seed  from  the  Rev.  Nathan  Smithy  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  last  fall,  and  had  them  sown  in  a  hot-bed  this 
spring,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  were  of  suit- 
able size.  They  were  planted  in  trenched  ground, 
tolerably  manured  from  the  horse  stable.  They 
grew  well,  and  the  tops  remained  green  until  quite 
late  in  the  season.  Mr.  S.  informed  me  that  I 
might  expect  to  have  them  attain  the  sise  of  wal- 
nuts the  first  year  of  the  growth,  but  a  very  eonsi* 
derable  proportion  of  them  were  three  to  four  times 
as  large  and  bore  as  many  as  twenty  tubers,  count- 
ing from  the  largest  down  to  about  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  leaving  a  number  of  smaller  uncounted. 
After  this,  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  I  think  they  rot 
ab  badly,  or  even  worse,  than  any  of  our  other  kinds; 
although,  in  my  estimation,  in  regard  to  time  of 
planting,  manure,  situation,  &c.,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  every  respect.  It  is  becoming  somewhat 
doubtful  now  whether  we  shall  save  enough  to  plant 
again  of  some  of  the  kinds." 


How  to  Raiae  Indian  Com. 


Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
ways  recommended  for  raising  Indian  Corn,  and  have 
found  the  following  to  be  the  best.  In  the  spring,  I 
haul  all  the  manure  I  can  spare  on  some  piece  of  sward 
ground,  and  put  it  in  hesps.  I  defer  plowing  till  near 
the  time  of  planting,  when  I  spread  the  manure,  and 
torn  it  nnder  with  much  care.  I  then  roll  it  with  a 
heavy  roller  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  and  harrow  it 
well  the  same  way.  I  mark  it  oat  both  ways,  three 
feet  and  four  inches,  plant  the  corn  about  an  incJi  deep 
and  use  the  eultivator  three  times  both  ways.  At  the 
second  time  of  going  throogh  it  with  the  cultivator,  I 


follow  with  the  hoe  and  clean  out  all  the  grass  and 
weeds  in  the  hill,  but  I  never  haul  dirt  to  the  com. 
I  make  no  hill,  as  I  think  it  does  more  hart  than 
good;  and  at  the  time  of  gathering  my  crop  the 
ground  is  as  smooth  and  level  nearly  as  an  oat  cr  nre 
field. 

I  have  pursued  the  above  method  for  three  years, 
and  have  usually  reaped  about  60  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre.  The  last  season  I  raised  at  least 
75  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  by  the  same 
method.  I  can  now  raise  from  50  to  76  boshels  to  the 
acre,  as  easily  as  I  formerly  could  15  to  20,  and  it 
is  all  through  the  information  I  have  received  Crom 
the  Cultivator.  A  Peactical  FAaMxn.  Wewtcknt^r 
county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1849. 


Care  of  Stock. 


Eds.  CtTLTivAToa— One  of  the  principal  employ- 
mcDts  of  farmers  in  winter,  is  in  taking  care  of  stock. 
It  is  one  thing  to  let  stock  shift  for  themselves,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  take  care  of  them.  The  diffu-* 
CBce  is,  that  in  one  way  yoar  stock  n  brooght 
out  in  good  condition  in  sprmg,  while  in  the  other 
they  are,  if  brooght  oat  olive,  mere  skeletons  with 
skins  on. 

The  advantages  of  sheltering  animals  by  stables 
and  sheds,  are  letter  understood  now  than  formerly ; 
althoagh  the  old  practice  still  lingers  oa  some  farms, 
where  the  shivering  and  bellowing  animals  speak  for 
themselves,  as  to  its  effects.  The  old  plan  of  stacking 
hay  about  the  farm,  and  feeding  it  to  animals  in  win- 
ter, with  only  a  rail  fence  for  shelter,  u  sometimes 
seen  at  the  present  day.  If  the  ghosts  of  animals 
which  have  died  for  the  want  of  shelter,  could  haunt 
the  imaginations  of  these  careless  farmers,  it  might, 
perhaps,  cause  a  change  in  their  management. 

Stacking  oot  hay  and  fodder,  caoses  waste  enough  in 
a  few  years,  to  pay  for  building  good  bams,  sheds, 
and  shelters  for  hay  and  animaU.  Sheds,  high  and 
dry,  closed  at  the  north,  east,  and  west,  and  open  at 
the  south,  are,  I  think  the  best  for  sheep.  This  gives 
them  snfBcient  air,  and  is  better  for  their  health  than 
close  stables.  The  worst  storms  for  sheep,  in  New 
England,  are  the  cold  rains  with  easterly  winds  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  sheltered,  they  are  drenched  through, 
and  when  the  weather  changes  to  cold,  the  wool 
freexes  oa  them ;  and  if  they  are  in  low  flesh,  death  is 
often  the  consequence.  L.  Duaakd,  Jkrby,  C^, 
Dsc,  1849. 

(T^  Haxdle  your  tools  without  mittens,  for  a  oat 
in  gloves  catches  no  mice. 


Prices  of  Agriovltaral  Prodncts. 

N«w-York,  Doc.  15, 1840. 

FLOtJR— Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5— Frederickeburgh.  tSa9».08. 
GRAIN— Wheal,  Cnnadiim,  per  bush.,  105c.— North  CaroUna  red, 
04e.--Coin,  Nortbem  and  Jeieey,  54a5dc.— Rye,  SOiodOc—Barlor, 
e9a09c.>^aU,  44a45c. 
BUTTER— beat,  per  lb..  ISuSOc.— MTeitcra  dairy,  10al7c 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  OaOJc. 

BEEP— Meas,  per  bbl.,  S8.7&i90.75— Prime,  t7.1». 
PORK— MeM,  per  bU.,  8l2iWff$13 -Prime,  te.TS  • 

I^ARD— in  keffi»,  per  lb.,  0|a63. 
HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb..  7adc. 
HOPS— fint  tort,  per  lb.,  17c. 
COTTON— l>lHttd  Hjid  Florida,  per  lb.,  Olall  }e.  » 

New  Orleans  and  Alabama,  0|alAB. 
WOOL-{Bo«ion  Pnces.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 40o43e.  i 

American  f\ill  blood  Meru», 33aS7  t 

do    half        do  30a33 

do    one-fonrih  do,  and  common,  . .  S7a99 

ilBXABKS—The  demand  for  floor  is  fair,  and  good  brands  am  Ins. 
The  present  low  rates,  cause  some  iaqoitf  far  exports.  There  .s  bat 
little  Inquiry  for  eoru  or  com  meal.  The  demand  fbr  mess  pork  is 
large.    la  bee  f  tber«  is  xjot  ittueh  d^ing. 
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Book*  lor  RniBl  UtoarieB* 

■PBE  kUmriag  worki  in  fcir  ■]•  U  Ik*  oOee  «r  Tki  Cvliita- 
■■'  t»K,  No.  407  BKwlwn,  Albuy : 
Juaaiaa  Aciieulun,  by  R.  L.  Alien.  •!■ 

BM-K«per'i  Mum],  by  Miner,  •!. 

PraJICiJturiM,  byJ.  J.  Tb(niiu,tl. 

ShwkoiLbyi.  A.Mamll,ai. 

roMmw'i Compmiinii ,  byC.  N.  Bamcni,  91 

Vauriuhui,  by  a.  W.  Cote,  tO  cent*. 

'—       Ptnam'  Emjtl^eiU,  t4. 

Flowu  OsrdeaDlrtcury,  by  R.  0iiia(,tl. 

Anicattnnl  CbmntnrT,  by  Pnf.  Uebtc,  Si. 

"  "        bylW.  Jaluuua,tllS. 

"  "  by  ClufUl,  •»  rHDM. 

CeUMB  ReadcDCM,  by  A,  J.  Downing,  #3. 
DoBMic  Aniiuk,  br  R.  L.  Ailan,  TA  cenu. 
D«aMie  Bcgnonj,  by  MiH  Beedicr,  •■, 
Domalie  Fwafly  Eanipt  Book,  by  HiH  Bseeiier,  n  cant*. 
Familr  KiiohcD  Gudoier,  by  Ridwn  Bain,  T3  <:ta\m. 
mmaf  HubhI  of  Munm,  by  F.  Fulkner  «i  ''nu 
Fnuli»iiiIFnutT»e«  «f  AmBij-   ■- 
PuuMiv'  DJctioBJuy,  by  Prof,  Ovqcau,  >i.--. 
PanB«H>  Conpanion.  by  Jadr«  Bdv],  Tfl  c«dU. 
IdUdnH  Gudeiiinf,  by  A-  J.  DowBiiw,  BS^OO. 
Pnclisal  TRwiKon  ibeColnm  of  Uie  GnpcTipc,  by  J. 


UMf *  Aaeneaa  rnut  udoi,  bo  ecnw. 
Thnrye''  Honieiiiiiire,  by  Prof,  linlley,  tlJIS. 
Roitl  Eeonsniy,  by  Boiustifiuti,  SI.3S. 
^MNiCtlaaa  of  At  N.  Y.  BUla  Ag.  Society,  tt  t>«  *<A 
HiautoYoaBf  /       ■  .     -s  .  u 

TMttiwDDHitel 


— Ag,  Society,  #t  pmi  - 

Aiehhocli,  oditedby  A,  J.Dowiuiig,  SIM. 

■"    "   "     -    i—jBpoi eoven, 371— bound 

S^Bdyealion,  <r  Ih*  nfloM^  of  Haual  InpKitaBiai,  by  Hm- 

CJIhrMioB  nf  JwOrapc 


KHebM  Oudcui,  by  Rob< 
Famier^ft  Boofa  ud  Fuiuij 
Complcic  Fumer,  by  Fui... 

^*-"""^ry  InatTdctua  in  AnaWftii,  by 
■  ■   tdbyD.  P.  Gi 


It,  iiy  Brldniiiiii'R.'tS, 
',  by  Piiiu,  SB. 


Guilnar,  SIM. 


Good  Opportnnity  for  Sitmation. 
A  OENTLEMAN  in  Eoilirii  Fa.,  dswtna  of  eng^^g  in  other 


ff  u,  nprigbl,  indailrioaH,  peneTeruif 


iry  wmy,  10  HJn  ebuge  of 
■  lermoryuni,  npoa  Asm. 

re  dT  dw  oiulieK  Of  bolb  Pelen. 

iwrtfvr.  Il  comaiua  AOQ  aere* — 
_  O'lnbla,  vtU  nnilai ;  K  urea  et  onelaiRwd  meadow,  00  n- 
CInlDWd,  S  fa  giaia,  ISO  wed  k1  in  olorei ;  la  Moellem  wbau,  com, 
■3d  clow  Jafld,  ud  euT  io  worlr  ud  improre.  Hiere  in  100  a/tna 
atiJad  in  ifbaai.  Hie  luid  'H  well  BdiiMd  n  graxiug,  and  tan  ■ 
Aw  range  (br  like^p.  HbeTa  ie  a  yooiu  orchant— 400  cboice  mpftt 
ncea,  li^at  ■toeh— MiteiwlM,  ^c-;  good  Hotuo,  oui-boiue^  gniden,  3 
buna,  40O  Aim  of  abaddlBg  for  nock,  Iwetia,  ko.  TbeniTm  iiwill 
mloed.  He  wiabee  il  convenodj  aa  laucb  aa  poaaible,  iuU  a  nazuig 
and  dairy  UnO-  He  will  ftuniah  0  hand*,  and  provLiioiu  tor  one 
year,  aid  fOnuniTft  in  hooae. 

IV*  any  mao  wbo  ean  eome  nimbly  roeomawDded,  and  who  ia 
■Ue  lo  inTe(tM,MOin  additional  nock  (cowaoc  ibieii,)  aiid  ulan- 
■ila,  BkBddrea,  ^e.,be  will  jti^B  ^e^oiuih  of  the  eltarprt/fiu  rbr  tea 


-     _— je  improved  aa  much  aa  p»9]bie— aa  may  he 

raetcd.    Id  adeettng  eov^  it  nut  be  with  a  vkw  lo  dajry ; 

p,  fur  w1k4  and  niDiton-    Any  one  CDmiog,  ahoidd  brijig  per- 

-■-"-•  in  dairy  muagemut.    A  peach  onkaid  would  be  Kmnd 

loGubfe     — 


peihctly  healiby. 


Hone  Powers  and  Thretlilng  Macfaiiies. 
•p    PLANT  No.  30  Cidar  Slreal,  New- York,  Aienl  for  the  Pro- 
'-'•  pridor,  ibr  makint  and  aclling  the  "Wairau''  IniBrovod  Two 
ud  fom  tfonc  Powen  and  Thrcahen.    Alao,  "  TrimBka." 


FvneS^m't  cotanasioN  jbsncy. 

,., . L...—: ^uie  lr-=   ' 


*  J.  Pluu,  (B:  Hani  *  Ce.,1  or  PnTchaaiBg  for  Ordw  go  Ciadit  or 
JbrOaik,  Dry  0«o^  (hoaerua,  Hardwaie,  kg.,  4to.,  I«  ■  eomnia. 
■on  ofu  pot  eent    Prodaee,  ancb  aa  Sugar,  Couon,  Tobacco,  Fel- 
■iM*iAe.,ibor<«iTtdaadHldOBCamniaBaa.    E.  PLANT, 
Sac.  1,  IS(»-~«I.  M«.  M  Cadar  St  Ncw-Yoik. 


school  of  Applied  ChemistTY, 

rak  CiOep,  Mts  Harm,  Cl. 
B.  SiLLiiUR,  Jr.,  Prefaaaoc  oT  Cbemiilry  allied  to  the 
J.  P.  NoBTOH,  Profeaaor  of  AgrionliHial  Chanialry. 
I'HK  I^boiaiary  in  ibla  dapanraeni  ia  open  dnrimr  nine 
^  ia  the  year  lor  inflrucUon  ia  the  ualyaia  oT  a?!^  m 


oq  AgricolitTral  Ghemiairy,  bf 
HI  iTter  the  middle  dT  Jannaiy, 
April,  at  the  rata  of  roar  «t  Gt* 

afeisiqniM  iaMl- 

diW.  Tbe  gnal  prinelplaa  oT  Inprorad  Agrienlton  nrill  ba  illoa- 
Inliid  ud  explaiaad  dnrinc  Ibe  pfogreaa  of  ttiit  sonraa  in  nek  A 
raannwaalebauidantaod  by  all.    TiekaU  for  Ihe  oa«faa  tlO, 

Smdeuta  in  Iba  labontory  haTB  giaaa,  ehemicala,  balaneea,  aid 
other  anaraloa  fbmiihed,  and  pay  WO  per  noDlk.    Analyaea  of 

For  ftinher  pvticglara  apply  to  aiiher  of  Ike  FroTaaeara. 
New-Haven,  Ct.,  Sepl.  1. 1MB. -at. 


Theae  leoiarea  ire  tnundad  to  be 

iflbleto • 


■^ll  eoMbna  is  rawnuliicnire  thsie  «JebrM*d  Mllti  and  Craidlei- 

York  Stale  Faita,  and  at  the  greu  Anurica     "      '  " 

York,  and  lereral  County  Faira,  always  takii 

ont  all  oiker  bUIb.    Tke  munhotnrua  feel 

m  affsrinf  Ibeae  nilli  la  Uie  publie,  Ibat  thar 

Dating  the  year  1847  ihey  ware  ihlmliNed  ui 

Sbcun,  of  Syractue-    'nioyw "--- 


ituta  tai  New 

he  ben  in  m. 
Dglaoa,  by  Mr. 
f  noticed  by  ihA 


me,  Tor  which  he  pud  £18,  (SDU)  and  uuii 

red  bnshela  of  nuitard  ired.    We  have  lalel^ 
le  improTemeati  io  the  anicle,  Ibaagli  the  price 

cndvely  itud  and  highly  approved  at  the  aouih, 

received  from  Hon.  J.  R  VineeH,  of'sonlS  Ca- 
rolina:—"  The  fui  you  Hnllanaaniiuer,  [IMS]  haaboeneucoaea. 
fully  DKcd  to  cleao  ditly  rice,  and  winnow  thiil  from  the  Ihreahing 


B  taken  the  fint  pi 


Order*  will  b«  Uwakfally  raealved,  and  r 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BT    DERBY,    MILLER    AND    CO.,     AUBrRIT. 

TJQGB  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CVLTITRIST, 

BV  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

CONTAINING  direoiioiis  fbr  the  PropaMtion  and  Culture  of 
Frnit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  ana  Gaideii,  wHh  DeMrip- 
lions  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  Varieties  cultivated  m 
the  United  Slatea.  With  300  accorate  illustrations.  One  volnmo  of 
over  400  pages,  19  mo.    Price  $1. 

A  cheiqper,  bnt  equallv  valuable  book  with  Downing^s  was  want- 
ed by  the  great  mass.  Jiut  such  a  work  has  Mr.  Tfioma«  given  us. 
We  consider  it  an  invaluable  addition  to  oar  agrictdtural  libraries. 
ITool  Gtowir. 

We  Dredict  far  it  a  very  m^d  sale ;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  iroit  grower,  and  especially  every  nurseryman.  It  is  a  very 
cheap  book  Tor  its  price. — Ohio  CuUivtttor. 

It  IS  a  most  vahuiUe  work  le  all  engaged  In  the  cohiire  oi  fruit 
tree's. — LWfa  Herald. 

It  is  a  book  of  great  value.— ^mmm  Farmer. 

Among  all  the  writers  on  Anita,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas'  superior,  if  liu  equal,  in  condensing  important  matter. 
He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of  the  thing— he  gives  you  inat  which  you 
wish  to  know  at  once.—  Prairie  Farmer. 

Jon.  1. 1850.— 31. 

The  American  Poultry  Yardy 

BEING  a  History  and  Description  of  Various  Kinds  of  Domestic 
FowUf  with  complete  directions  for  their  Manasement,  Breed- 
ing, Cronmg  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  Preparation  Mr  a  I^rofitable 
Market.  Also,  their  Diseases  and  Remedies.  And  complete  direc- 
tions for  Caponisittg.  Arranged  from  the  beat  authorities  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Illiutrated  by  numerovu  original  engravings.  Forming  the  most 
Practical  Manual  for  those  who  are  desirious  of  raising  poultry,  that 
has  been  published  in  this  country.    Price  tl,  boond. 

Published  by  C  M.  SAXTON,  191  Fulton  St.,  New-York, 
Ami  for  sale  at  this  Office. 
Also,  Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  Si. 
Allen's  Domestic  Animals,  75  cents. 
Miner*s  Am.  Bee  KeeMr's  Manual,  SI. 
Gnmi's  Domestic  Mctiuciue  (117th  thousand,)  $3. 
Jan.  1, 1850.— at. ; 

Movgnin  Colt. 

I  HAVE  a  .StalUon  Co!t,  two  years  old  the  first  of  June  last,— he 
was  siied  by  the  Morgan  horse  GenU.  Oiflbrd,  latelv  sold  hj  Q%^ 
k.  Mason,  of  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  and  will  closely  resemble  his  sire  for 
size,  color,  form  and  action.  His  dam  is  a  low,  close-built  bay  mare. 
39  years  old^  and  stiU  living  about  6  miles  ftt>m  me.  She  was  tiraa 
by  the  Original  Moripin  Horu. 

I  should  sell  the  said  colt  for  the  low  prlo«  of  $150,  IT  taken  be- 
tm-eea  this  and  tl.e  first  of  February  uaxt  C.  BLODOBTT. 

Chelsea,  Vt,  iuL  1, 1890i— U  • 


Choice  Fowls  for  Sale. 

O  EVSRAIi  pair  of  very  flue,  dean-legged  Bantama,  from  mock 
*^  imported  a  few  yearssinee  ftom  Java.  They  are  aboot  the  ain 
of  an  ordinary  pigeon,  and  of  the  moat  perfect  form.  Their  pta. 
mage  varies  in  dmerent  specinena,  from  clear  white  to  blaak;  aoMa 
of  toe  cocks  being  red  with  Uack  breast,  and  others  handiomaly 
qiangled. 

Also,  several  pair  of  laij^  fowls,  derived  from  a  cross  of  Ae  Der* 
king.  They  are  short-legged  and  fnll-breasied ;  srow  quickly  to  • 
large  size,  and  give  ezcateat  flesh.  At  six  mouths  old,  some  of  ikm 
stock  have  weighed  five  pounds  each,  dressed.       E.  E.  PI«ATT. 

Albany,  Jan^l,18S». 

Ayiahire  Stock  for  Sale* 

(\flE  thorough  bred  Boll  3  years  old. 
^^  One       do.    do.  CowSvears  okl,  with  Calf. 
One       do.    do.   HeUeri       do.  do. 

Several  half  blood  yearliitg  Heifers. 
Tins  stock  Is  of  the  best  Ayrshire  Mood  m  the  eoontrr. 

inquire  Of,  or  address,              BOBBINS  BATtIbLX/, 
December  1, 1819-fll. Norfolk,  Coaa.  ^ 

To  Secifiea  aa4  Bealers. 

'PHK  sabseribers  are  prepared  to  import,  on  verv  ftvoralile  lera^ 
*-  ftom  the  BMMt  diatiiigiusbed  and  reliable  #eed  rrtsbliskmioma  % 
London,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  seeds  in  quantities,  and  of  • 
fualitp  an  wkiek  the  ttlmesl  dgpendatte*  majf  be  pfaesd.  T%o  aeeds 
will  be  forwarded  in  Ibe  origiiiii  packages,  anil  original  invaieaa 
furnished.  Persons  wishing  to  iniport  may  thus  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  the  sobfiedbeis,  by  the  paymeut  of  a  small  oom- 
masiou.  JAS.  M.  THORBt  RN  A  CO»^ 

15  John-street,  New-Tedc, 
JD^  Red  Top,  Orchard,  Rav  and  other  grasses,  While  DmcIi 
Caorer,  lioeenie,  ike.  Ite.,  bw  t^  the  quantity. 
December  1, 1840— fit. 

New-York  Agrioattaral  Warekoose  aa4  Seed 

Store. 

fpHG  /mplrffiMto  embrace  n|n*anb  of  ONE  HITNDRED  diftrcal 
*-  kinds  of  Plows,  agreal  vaiiet;r  of  Harrows,  Culii  vatocK  RoUerii 
Seei  Sowers,  Horse  Powers,  Gram  Cradles,  Thre«hiug  aaA'Faunia^ 


Thi«e  implemenis  are  mosUy  made  up  from  nbw  and  aioBLV-iii. 
rxovsn  patteniSt  and  are  warranted  to  be  of  the  best  materials,  and 
put  together  in  the  strongest  maimer,  and  of  a  superior  finish. 

Jimtietiltural  Sbob— A  complete  assortment 

Castings^  Skehten  Ptotes,  Harrow  Teeth,  and  Iron  WoriE  of  al 
kiais  done  to  order  in  the  ^eapest  and  best  maauier. 

tteam  SnginUj  Sugar  BoiUrty  Sugar  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  KeOlc^ 
CauldronS)  Jtc,  for  Plantations. 

Wire  cloth  oa^f  jJMrft— Diflbreut  kinds  and  sizes,  kept  eoMlaally 
on  hand. 

Skedtfor  the  Field  amd  GaMtai— Such  as  Improved  Winter  airf 
Spring  wheat.  Rye,  Bariey,  Oats,  Com,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnip,  Ga¥> 
bage.  Beet,  Carrol,  Pansup,  Clo\er,  and  Grass  Seeds,  improved  va» 
rietiea  of  Potatoes,  k.t.  4c.  Xhese  are  warrauled  fiwth  and  aop^ 
rior  of  their  kiial. 

»rftVi:«r«— Peruvian  and  AMcaa  Onano,  Lime,  Plaster  of  Paiii^ 
Bone  Dust,  &c.  &c. 

Frwtf  amd  OmamomkU  SVess  and  Skmfts— Orden  taken  for  ihcM. 
and  executed  from  a  choice  of  the  best  Nuneries,  Gardens,  nni 
Conservatories  in  the  United  States. 

Uoreee^  Cattle^  Sheep  tmd  SiMwe— Orders  received  for  stock  of  al 
kinds,  to  be  executed  to  tha  beat  ad^'amoge,  and  shipped  in  the  most 
earenil  manner. 

AgricvUMted  Book^^S  general  and  varied  assortment  of  thasa  for 
sale. 

Produce  on  Coiisf  gnmmt— All  kinds  of  Agricullnral  Produce  wM 
be  received  for  sale  on  constcnment. 

A  Caudogue  of  the  above  Implements,  Seeds,  Ite.,  of  100  paM^ 
hauditotncly  illustrated  with  plalas,  will  be  forwarded,  by  mail,  mrms 
requested,  post-paid.  A.  B.  ALLEN  k.  CO, 

180  4(  191  Water-street,  New-York. 

December  1, 1840— fit. 
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flfeosM  tlM  rmnm  ke  *  Hw  ar  KMwIedffe  T 

Editdb*  or  th»  CwirrTATOB!— Ai  jo»  well 
know,  k  oostrovanr  hai  be«a  going  on  Tor  msnj 
TBarabelween  tbaplow-jagi^ritinoHO  aide,  and  the 
Aericalttiykl  Janrnkl*  and  '  biKik-f>rmara'  on  ibe 
otkcr,  B*  to  whathor  tht  Farmtr  thouU  b*  a  n«n  of 

The  flrit  Buned  clau  coDleod,  that  to  Tollow  iIib 
doaniB>  of  traditicm,  and,  nnder  iDch  gaidance,  toil 
«nd  (weat  awar  life  in  niero  phjiical  labor  ;  to  read 
and  write  Inditfereatlj,  or  porhapa  make  his  mark; 
*o  sludj  hi*  almanac  raithfullj,  and  plow,  sow  and 
harvest  according  to  the  old  or  new  of  the  moon ;  to 
■chalk  hia  'deal'  on  the  baro-door  orhii  hat ;  to  avoid 
•B  ftgricnltaral  paper,  or  a  '  Itook- farmer,'  na  he 
would  a  panileacOi  lo  ezcraet  the  fertility  of  the 
aail,  anil  laave  mother  «artk  with  ber  faturs  geae- 
ralioD*,  to  shirk  for  tbemKlTe*  as  best  the;  cbb: — 
that  tktn  are  the  kind  of  qDalifloations  lo  maks  a 
good  farmer. 

The  other  elus  oonte&d,  ibat  the  farmer  sbonid 
be  a  man  of  reading,  obserralion  and  stndy;  that 
bii  ealling  inTolvea  a  degree  of  scientiflo  inqniry 
equal  to  that  of  almost  any  other;  that  inasmtioh  ai 
the  advanoing  spirit  of  the  tLtnei  isio  other  callings 
continnally  crying  om — "  Onward!"  he  shoald  par- 
take of  that  apiril,  advanoe  with  others  in  eduoS' 
tioa  and  mental  discipline,  and  olaim,  and  be  ablo 
to  take,  eqaal  rank  with  the  higheat. 

Baiag,  ob  the  whole,  rather  inclined  to  favor  the 
views  at  tha  la*t>naniad  class,  I  shall  briefly  surrey 
a  poTtioB  ftf  tbe  groand  involved  in  the  qnestioa,  in 
order  to  sea  for  myself  whether  the  Farmer  ahonld 
be  a  man  of  general  aa  well  a*  particalar  knowl- 
edge. If  t  Bnd  tha  '  lay  of  the  land '  such  aa  I 
auppoae  it  to  bo,  I  shall  take  a  decided  «t«ad  with 
tny  frieads,  the  Joornals  and  '  book- farmers.' 

In  the  short  and  graphic  acoouat  given  na  of  the 
CreatioB,  we  are  informed  that  after  form  had  been 
giren  to  matter,  and  tbe  legetable  and  lower  aai- 
«a]  world  had  been  broaghl  forth  to  life,  man  waa 
Aiada,  ia  the  image  of  his  Creator,  to  be  lord  of  his 
other  works,  afld  eowiBaaded  to  anbdne  and  cnltivaie 
the  gronad.     Or,  in  ihe noble  lieea  of  the  poet: 
"  nan  miBBd  rel  lb>  mIMir-wott,  Ike  airi 
Of  an  tM  dDHj  ■  CKMur*  wbo,  DCX  ^«w 
And  Uine  u  otur  cieMlom,  bnl  cndopd 
tVKhiunJtrar  rcMoii,  RilfVirmel 
H«  •MBTS,  nd  apiialil  will  haos  nnaa 
0«r«m  Ibc  rm,  KLf-knowiw ;  ud  from  tiuon, 
NagiuainKHia.  is  cotTcnnnJ wiih  hriToi : 
Bm  fnwAil  M  aeiaawMf  wImcu  bis  gpei 
SsMaaih  lUbai,  witk  hmn  and  tone,  ud  ey«« 


The  pnnall,  then,  »rigiaally 


was  that  of  Agrlonlture,  and  thas  did  bis  Maker 
confer  superior  dignity  upon  it.  He  was  endaed 
with  reason,  to  distinguish  him  from,  Bnd  elevat* 
him  above  tbe  lower  animals,  and  to  enable  him, 
among  other  tilings,  properly  to  subdue  and  culti- 
rate  the  eanli.  Beason  is  by  far  tha  moat  impoE- 
taBl  of  man's  intellectnal  powers.  By  it  he  devisca 
means  to  aooomplish  ends,  distinguishes  troth  from 
error,  or,  in  other  words,  aeqaires  knowledge.  1 1  if 
atao  progreuive  from  infanoy  to  age.  It  is  on  the 
right  use  of  reason  that  our  suooess,  both  in  th.- 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  happineas  depends;  and 
IB  proportiMi  a*  we  acquire  knowledge,  to,  in 
tarn,  is  reaaon  enlarged  and  streBEthened,  and  wo 
are  thus  enabled  to  make  still  higher  aaqaiaitioas. 
To  accanplisb  desiraUa  ends,  than,  the  original  gift 
ahould  be  improved  by  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  expands  tha  niad  of  the  faraer  fraat 
mere  attention  to  details  aad  brute  foroe,  to  aa  exten- 
sive comprahansioa  of  general  prinoiptes — those  great 
cardinal  principles  bywbioh  ttatnre  is  governed  in  her 
operations,  aod  with  which  he  neceesarity  ooiaea  in 
eontact everyday.    In theboaineH of cnltivatioB, m 


stood  at  all,  must  be  wrought  oat  by  the  atmoit  eSbria 
of  perfected  Scienea,  and  a  otdtivated  nund.  Few  of 
us,  indeed,  eaa  give  a  satisfactory  reasoB  for  maayef 
the  simplest  operations  of  nature  which  are  ooDliaa- 
ally  before  our  eyes.  We  are  therafora  abont  aa 
liable  te  go  wrong  aa  right,  in  soma  of  our  oonmoa- 
eat  naethod*  of  tillage. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Mind  ia  the  gr^at  leverof 
all  things;  human  thought  tbe  prooeaa  by  which  ha- 
man  ends  are  ultimately  attempted."  If  this  be 
true,  than,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  expanded  by 
knowledge,  so  is  this  lever  lengthened  and  strength- 
ened,  bj  which  we  open  the  vaat  frame. work  aroand 
as,  diflnse  light  where  all  before  was  darkncst, 
■olve  problems  which  otherwise  would  never  He 
known  or  only  seen  in  dim  ebecnrity,  and  snbjeet  »ii 
mingle  elements  before  bnond  our  oontrol.  In 
Ebort,  we  are  thai  enabled  the  better  lo  obey  the  di- 
vice  command  to  sabdna  and  cultivate  the  earth, 
Bnd  to  use  its  elements  and  its  oreatBret  for  desira- 
ble ends.  The  ejacalation  of  an  ancient  fabl*4 
combatant,  when  enveloped  in  eleuda  aaddaTkneaB, 
is  aa  appropriate  petition  for  ns  farmers,  baBighted 
as  we  are,  in  ignoranos  of  great  principlei  witk 
wbieh  we  daily  have  to  do: 

■  fitapal  ikcH  cloods.  ibe  lifti  ct  henVD  resurs, 
IHn  a*  ta  Hs—ud  Aju  Hki  na  norg.' 

Knowledge  exalts  all  the  facaltiea  of  tha  mini. 
However  much  exalted,  they  will  find  ample  soopa 
for  exercise  ia  tbe  pursoit  of  Agrioojlore.  It  is  an 
aooBpatioB  that  eaunently  ooBbiaea  aoienoa  wkk 
praottee.  If  tba  |Mwar>  ef  obaarvatiea,  reSaotJDM 
ud  gMtnlintMB  an  qwdmied  aad  waited  br 
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knowledge,  so  as  thereby  to  become  more  nearly 
adeqaate  to  the  demands  that  the  business  naturally 
malces  upon  them,  ve  may  produce  results,  of  which 
a  state  of  arrogant  ignorance  never  dreamed,  nor 
was  ever  capable.  Thus  we  see,  that  when  we  have 
given  the  farmer  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, we  have  made  him  a  better  bequest  than  mo- 
ney f  for  we  have  given  him  the  habit  of  thinking , 
and  that  is  the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity.  * 
It  enables  him  at  once  to  act  and  operate,  to  com- 
pare, contrive,  invent,  improve,  and  perfect, — to  ac- 
complish his  ends  in  higher  and  still  higher  degrees. 

Then,  too,  the  business  of  the  farmer  largely  ad- 
mits of,  nay,  in  our  view,  it  demands,  observation 
and  thought.  While  engaged  in  the  health-giving 
labors  of  the  field,  breathing  the  invigorating  air, 
and  conversant  with  the  principles  snd  beauties  of 
nature  around  him,  he  may  pursue  habits  of  thought 
to  an  extent,  and  with  an  elasticity  and  vigor  of 
mind,  which  the  student  of  the  closet,  struggling 
with  an  attenuated  frame,  trembling  nerves,  and  a 
throbbing  head,  often  sighs  for  in  vain.  We  farm- 
ers who  have  not  yet  felt  the  importance  of  cultiva- 
ting and  uting  the  thinking  faculty  to  soma  valuable 
purpose,  may  with  propriety  receive  and  ponder  the 
address  of  a  profound  thinker : 

**  My  friend,  to  have  thought  far  too  lUtltj  we 
shall  find  amon^  the  capital  faults  in  the  review  of 
life.  To  have  in  our  nature  a  noble  part  that  can 
think,  would  be  a  cause  for  infinite  exultation,  if  it 
actually  did  think  as  much  and  as  well  as  it  can 
think,  and  if  to  bate  an  unthinking  mind  w^re  not 
equivalent  to  having  no  mind  at  all.  The  mind 
might,  and  it  should  be,  kept  in  a  state  of  ha- 
bitual exertion,  that  would  save  as  from  needing  to 
appeal  for  proof  of  its  existenoe  to  some  occasion 
yesterday  when  we  did  think  or  to-morrow  when  we 
shall.  If  all  the  short  spaces  of  time  in  which  we 
have  strongly  exerted  our  faculties  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  reckoned  together  into  one  place,  what 
a  small  part  of  life  it  would  fill  I  The  space,  how- 
ever, may  he  deemed  the  total  of  real  life.''* 

Knowledge  refines  the  taste,  thus  enabling  us  to 
perceive  and  enjoy  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature.  A  state  of  ignorance  cannot  be  favorable 
to  the  emotions  of  taste.  Neither  do  we  look  for 
its  exercise  in  the  mere  getter  or  hoarder  of  money, 
the  man  of  loose  morals,  or  dissolute  habits.  Re- 
fined taste  is  intimately  allied  to  morals,  for  it  na- 
turally elevates  the  mind  and  ennobles  the  charac- 
ter of  its  possessor;  and  thus  it  is  that  knowledge, 
by  refining  the  taste,  indirectly  favors  virtue.  Who, 
if  not  the  farmer,  should  possess  and  enjoy  a  refined 
taste?  The  great  Author  of  all  has  adorned  his 
works  with  beauties  and  sublimities,  that  may  ex- 
cite the  highest  and  purest  emotions  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  susceptible.  They  solicit  the  senses 
of  the  farmer  at  every  turn.  Tpe  endless  variety 
and  beauty  of  flower,  plant  and  shrub ;  the  various 
stages  of  vegetation,  from  the  germination  to  the 
full  maturity  of  his  crops;  the  majestic  forest;  the 
landscape  of  mountain  and  valley,  of  lake  and  river ; 
the  circling  seasons  I  the  wondrous  workiiigs  of  na- 
ture beneath  his  feet,  as  well  as  the  sublime  ^  han- 
dy work '  above  him: — these  all  invite  the  husband- 
man to  observation,  and  gently  persuade,  or  more 
powerfully  urge  him  to  contemplate,  through  them, 
the  great  Author  and  Ruler  of  all. 

Knowledge,  both  in  aoquialtion  and  peteeasiony 
eon  tributes  to  happineit.  The  farmer  hsM  many  lei- 
sure hours,  daring  the  atermy  daye  ef  a  season  wlben 
he  cannot  work,  nn4  tlie  leng.  evaniagB  of  winter, 

*  Comiyoadense  of  J«hn  Posicr. 


These,  if  he  has  a  taste  for  reading,  he  may  beguile 
in  an  innooent,  useful  and  happy  way  at  home; 
while  others,  dependant  upon  foreign  resources,  re- 
pair to  places  of  public  amusement  or  dissipation, 
seeking  an  object  that  constantly  eludes  their  grasp, 
or,  if  momentarily  detained,  usually  turns  to  emp- 
tiness or  pain.  There  is  no  pastime  that  in  variety 
compares  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  While 
the  objects  of  inquiry  are  endlets  in  nmnber,  each 
attainment  is  attended  with  new  satisfaction  and 
delight.  A  taste  for  literature  or  scientific  inquiry 
once  acquired,  usually  becomes  confirmed  into  a 
habit  for  life,  and  forms  an  unfailing  source  of  plea- 
sure in  old  age.  The  growing  infirmities  incident 
to  that  period  of  life,  bring  many  days  of  confine- 
ment and  weariness,  which  may  be  greatly  relieved 
by  reading,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  by  hearing 
others  read.  This  arises  naturally  aud  necessarily 
from  the  very  structure  of  the  intellectual  elements 

'^  A  degree  of  surprise  and  astonishment  which 
cannot  consist  with  the  perfect  comprehension  of 
whatever  falls  under  our  cognizance,  appears  to  be 
one  ingredient,  in  the  highest  degree  of  felicity  of 
which  a  rational  being  is  susceptible.  There  is  a 
principle  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  which 
renders  us  dissatisfied  with  what  we  thoroughly  un* 
derstand  in  all  its  parts.  When  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  discovered,  from  that  moment  it  begins* 
to  pall  upon  us,  and  we  must  pass  to  something 
which  will  give  scope  to  the  activities  of  the  humai^ 
mind."* 

There  is  no  amusement  so  cheap  as  that  arising 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  A  trifiing  sum  set 
apart  annually,  will  purchase  the  advantages  aflbrd- 
ed  by  our  numerous  district,  village,  and  other  li- 
braries, and  our  able  agricultural,  scientific  and  li- 
terary periodicals. 

There  are  no  circumstances  so  adverse  as  to  pre- 
clude our  attaining  knowledge,  if  we  resolutely 
strive  for  it.  One  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  in  thinking  over  the  long  list  of 
worthies  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  carrying  forward  some  practical  calling, 
have  raised  themselves  to  eminence  in  the  empire  of 
knowledge.  In  them,  we  find  realized  that  most 
desirable,  bat  quite  too  rare  union,  of  studious  hab- 
its with  a  practical  business.  Their  example  is 
most  valuable  too,  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  a 
taste  for  knowledge  will,  of  itself,  do  a  great  deal 
towards  its  acquisition ;  and  that  where  this  taste 
exists,  it  usually  surmounts  all  difiiculties  and  bursts 
all  barriers.  Be  it  further  remembered  for  our  en- 
couragement, that  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
gives  strength  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the 
reading  of  meny  books,  as  upon  the  judicious  eelec- 
tion  and  careful  reading  of  a  few,  accompanied  by 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  our  own  powera  of  re- 
fleotion.  In  this  way,  all  our  powers  become  sti- 
mulated, and  products  begin  to  grow  from  within. 

Knowledge  is  useful  and  important  to  man  aa 
a  religious  being.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  in- 
vites us  all  to  partake  of  its  blessings,  upon  compli* 
ance  with  its  terms,  whether  we  be  learned  or  ig- 
norant. But  it  addresses  the  understanding  as  well 
as  the  heart ;  its  evidences  challenge  investigation ;. 
its  hopes  are  addressed  to  the  immortal  element ;  its 
sublime  faith  calls  forth  the  wh<de  intellectual  pow- 
er; and  the  doctrine  of  immortality  invests  tho 
mind  of  man  with  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  allied  to 
n  yaifor  Msd  nobler  atate  of  intelUgeace.  In  what- 
nxer. other  reapecla,  then,. we  might  conclude  to  dis- 
pense with  the  advantaipef  ef  education  and  kaow^ 

•  Robert  HslL 
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loclg^i  when  we  oonsider  maa  m  a  religaous  aa4  im- 
mortal being,  we  wish  to  see  his  mind  expanded,  his 
faonlties  exalted,  and  his  taste  refined,  that  he  may 
the  better  anderstand  his  duties  and  his  destiny. 

Knowledge,  with  virtae,  is  the  foundation  on 
"which  our  whole  system  of  government  rests.  The 
practical  operation  of  this  system  creates  a  demand 
for  every  species  of  intellectual  eflprt.  As  citizens 
under  it,  we  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  elective  franohise,  to  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  to  fiU  the  various  official  trusts 
of  State.  The  laws  contemplate  our  fitness  to  dis- 
charge these  various  duties  and  trusts,  under  the 
guidance  of  opinions  intelligently  and  independent- 
ly formed,  along  with  that  sense  of  individual  ac- 
countability which  seeks  not  to  hide  itself  in  the 
«rowd,  or  to  be  M  by  other  dictation  than  its  own. 
The  correctness  and  eminent  propriety  of  our  tbeo* 
ry  in  this  regard,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  nearer 
we  approach  it  in  practice  the  safer  ts  our  condition. 
When  we  refl.ect,  that  as  our  country  increases  in  po- 
pulatiota  and  in  extent  of  settled  territory,  variout 
ae^  and  conflicting  interests  and  questions  wiU  arise 
to  increase  and  inflame  partisan  teal— that  a  high 
state  of  faction  tends  to  corruption — that  there  ar9 
preoipiees  on  either  side  of  us  whose  outir  border^ 
would  seem  to  forbid  exploration  further  along — and 
that  the  huge  swells  of  faction  may  rock  us  back 
and  forth  until  we  swav  over  into  the  chaos  below j 
■■  we  become  more  and  mote  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  educatin||r  our  rural  pepiriatlon  in  know- 
ledge atid  virtne,  ofeombining  in  eur  farmers  strong 
beads  with  honeet  hearts^  that  we  may  keep  balance 
<^  ground,  central  from  the  broken  extremes^  and 
kftoWn  and  feafe,  where  alt  sorts  of  good  fruit  grow 
in  abundance,  %liere  proepeiity  has  ever  dwelt,  and 
where  it  may  ever  dwelt. 

Our  vaet  territory  embraces  every  variety  of  eli- 
ittate  and  soil.  It  is  capable  ef  growing  almost 
every  known  valuable  production.  The  race  of  men 
inhabiting  it  is  endowed  with  wonderful  native  sa- 
gacity and  energy  of  purpose.  Let  this  mass  of 
mind  be  expanded  and  strengthened  by  knowledge, 
and  a  power  is  conferred  for  the  development  of  our 
^ast  agricultural  capabilities,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ''it  is  the  glori- 
eut  prerogative  of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that 
what  it  gains  it  never  loses;  on  the  contrary,  it  in* 
•creases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power;  all  its 
ends  become  means;  and  all  its  attainments  help  to 
new  conquests.''*  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
how  directly  does  it  become  power  to  the  farmers! 
Through  them  collectively,  how  eminently  does  it 
become  power  to  the  nation? 

Ik  this  connection,  we  may  appreciate  the  import- 
ant in^nences  imparted  by  our  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals. They  quietly  visit  <  he  farmer  at  his  dwelling, 
ialbrming  him  of  the  known  principles  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  march  of  Science  towards  further  die- 
eoveries.  They  give  him  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  intelligent  cuhivafors  every 
w;here.  Mind  thus  rubs  against  and  poltshes  mina, 
and  enterprise,  and  an  ambition  to  improve,  is  exci- 
ted. They  stimulate  him  in  turn  to  communicate 
bis  own  ideas  and  modes  of  practice.  When  he  has 
been  induced  to  arrange  his  thoughts  upon  paper, 
ah  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  inteHee- 
tnal  improvement.  He  is  no#  in  the  wi^  of  think- 
ing with  greater  precision  and  correctness  on  all 
subjects,  and  he  awakens  with  a  eoassieasaess  of. 
power  within  himself  that  might  net  otherwlie  have 
been  kaewa. 

•B9a.RWskiiiCf 


Great  advantages  are  yet  to  arise  from  the  estab* 
lishmeat  of  Agricultural  School,  and  professorships 
of  Agriculture  in  our  Colleges.  Organised  on  ju* 
dicious  principles,  they  would  teach  our  young  farm- 
ers the  science  and  best  mode  of  practice  of  Agri- 
culture.  In  doing  that,  they  would  necessarily 
teach  the  eUmpntary  principles  certainly,  of  six  or 
eight  sciences;  and  this  would  be  likely  to  create ^a 
taste  for  the  further  investigation  of  those  science^, 
for  reading  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
general.  In  short,  by  these  influences,  imparted  at 
a  forming  period,  th6  boy  comes  to  be  a  man  of  cill- 
tiration,  of  intellectual  power.  Expanded  and  well 
disciplined  intellect  always  takes  high  rank  among 
men.  Thus  we  may  conclude,  that  the  farmer's 
would  oftener  be  heard  to  some  purpoM  in  the  C6u&* 
oils  of  the  nation,  aqd  the  interests  of  Agriculture 
would  receive  more  of  that  attention  from  Govern- 
ment, which  they  justly  merit. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  survey  a  p|k{t  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  question  propounded  at  the 
outset.  'To  my  mind  it  is  clear,  that  Jfhe  Journals 
and  '  book  farmers*  have  a  good  and  substantial  ar- 
gument i^  their  favor ;  and  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  the/artntr  should  bt  a  man  of  knowUdgtf  and 
I  do  not  see  that  it  could  hurt  him  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  it  too.  F.  Holbrook.  BrattleborQ,^  Vt., 
Dee.  15,  1849. 

Iiive  Fenoes*  ^  * 

The  particular  advantage  of  any  kind  of  fence, 
depends  on  circumstances.  Where  suitaMe  stones 
can  be  readily  obtained,  perhaps  there  is  no  fence 
to  be  preferred  to  a  well-built  and  permanent  Wall. 
If  the  stones,  in  the  outset,  occupv^he  land  so  as  te 
interfere  with  cultivation,  the  indueement  forsa- 
king wall  is  increased.  In  some  places,  the  abim- 
dance  and  cheapness  of  suitable  timber -for  fences, 
render  it  most  eeonomical  to  construct  them  of  that 
nmterial. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  live  acTd-dcad  fen- 
ces, in  general  terms,  may  be  tbus  stated:  'Hedges 
can  be  reared  where  the  materials  for  dead  fences 
cannot  be  had,  and,  excepting  the  best  of  walls,  are 
greatly  superior  in  durability ;  dead  feoi^eseommonlj 
occupy  less  room,  shade  the  ground  less,  and  nei- 
ther exhaust  its  moisture  or  richness,  as  is  done  by 
hedges.  , 

The  best  plants  for  hedges  in  this  country  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Buckthorn  and  the  Osage  Orange* 
We  think  the  various  trials  which  have  been  made 
with  different  plants,  support  this  conclufion.  The 
Honey  Locust,  wbich  was  considerably  tried  a  few 
years  since,  fails  to  grow  thick  .enough  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  general^  straggling  and  open.  The 
English  Hawthorn  does  n6t  stand  our  hot  and  dry' 
summers,  and  is  liable  to  a  blight  similar  to  the 
'Meaf.blight,''  and  '' flre-hlight "  ia  pear  trees. 
The  Newcastle,  or  American  Cock-spur  Thorn,  and 
the  Washington  Thorn,  have  formerly  beea  used  ex- 
tensively in  some  of  the  middle  9tates,  nartioolarly 
in  Delaware,  where  they  succeeded  well,  bnt  with- 
in a  few  years,  the  fine  hedges  of  that  ssction  have 
all  been  destroyed  by  the  berer,  and  thit  insect  has 
also  attacked  the  Hawthorn  with  equal  fatalitv  ia 
many  ittStanoes.  It  is  true  thetre  are  some  neigh- 
borhoeds  where  the  Hswthorn  has  mostly  escaped 
the  oasaaHies  here  mentioned,  as  ia  seme  parts  of 
AMeea  and  Ontarle  oeanties,  in  this  stats ;  but  its 
Iftihire  bee  b«tn  se  general  in  most  parts  eC  the 
eeoatry,  that4t  eeaner  be  deyinded  ea  es  «  bedge 
plank. 

For  tbo  ■onb«r«  fittw  m4  tbe  Oaaadaa,  we 
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■hoQld  prefer  the  Backthorn.  Oar  reuoni  Tnr  the 
preference  are  its  hardincKi,  Us  compsrative  txemp' 
tion  from  diaease,  and  from  the  attaoki  of  inaecta, 
ita  rapid  growth,  and  the  gcneralfacilitj  witb  which 
it  maj  be  made  to   answer  the  pnrpoae  of  an  effi- 

Id  our  lait  nambar,  we  mwtioned  the  Baoklhora 
hedgeiorE-RsBSETDEaBT,  Eaq.,  of  Satem,  M«m. 
Wb  think  we  have  nerer  aeen  more  perfect  hedgea 
thkn  thete,  and  it  maj  be  iotereating  to  the  reader 
to  learn  aomething  of  Mr.  D.'>  mode  of  managing 

In  the  TrantaclioHi  of  the  EMe>  (Hasa.)  Agri- 
ealtntal  Societj  for  1843,  there  u  •  paper  on  the 
«iilliTation  of  liTa-fenaea  b;  Mr.  Dkmt,  for  which 


Fl^.  1— Booklbani— JUUi 
th<  Moietj  awarded  him  the  &nt  price  offered  oi 
that  nhjeol.  Mr.  D.  itated  that  it  waa  then  mon 
than  forty  (now  fifty)  roar*  since  he  eacamenced  thi 
trial  of  iJTe-fences.  Hii  first  trUIi  were  with  the 
English  Hawtham,  the  Honej  Looast,  and  the  Crab 
Apple,  all  of  which  failed.  In  1809  be  mads  his 
flrat  trial  of  the  Buckthorn,  in  a  hedge  aboDt  twen- 
ty rods  long,  which  has  remained  till  the  preient 
time,  not  a  single  plant  having  failed  from  it,  not 
hat  it  erer  been  known  to  be  attacked  bj  anjr  in- 
Mot.  Ha  has  at  t a rf ana  periods  set  out  more  Btack- 
thoms,  till  he  faaa  now  nearly  SOO  rods  of  tb««n, 
faming  a  perfect  hqe*.     He  asys — 

c  Ih*  Btukiharn  Ike  m«l  Hhtbla 


■dfljur  may  darka ;  imd  bciu(  pliable,  il  miy  b«  Ixuned  into  u 

imerliiciiw.  ue  DBtcinl  rrowthwtiH  pbuit  beinf  «AcicDnr  lu- 
mma.    Ii  iaBenr  eukendbfsariuuriilclirpuii^  bat  will  bvu 
Ika  knift  lo  anr  dcfna. 

Mr.  D.'s  mode  of  cnltivation  is  aa  follows: 

Uj  mflkod  of  fanniiu  a  bcdfa  Ii »  aat  lJm  Tonjif  pUuls  in  m  ■■- 

Sergw,  about  niae  jncbea  awl.  cilher  m  the  apriug  of  aatDDUii  if 
e  Imiei,  I  abould  clip  it  Qjt  lolJowiEii^  ■P'UiS  to  wiihin  aii  iaehca  af 
tbi  fmuid;  Ihii  will  cavrnt  iba  badfa  lo  be  il -"-  ------  ■- 


1  fTfial  poinl  of  a^ceUoDca ;  bAot  ik 


■kaan,  a  hadfeJcaih,  s(  ami  wiika  coudho  acyitaa. 

Bneklhorn  plants,  of  proper  size  for  transplant- 
ing into  kedge-Tows,  may  be  had  in  abnndanea  at 
most  of  onr  norseries.  The  price  for  twa>Tear-old 
plants  is  naualty  about  $5  per  thonaand.  tMSf  nay 
he  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  had  of  the 
Tarions  seed-dealer*  at  $1.20  per  quart.  It  ia  tun- 
ally  planted  in  the  fall,  and  most  of  the  plaats  will 
make  their  appearance  the  next  aeason,  thosghsome 
of  the  aeed  may  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  secoad  naa- 
BOB  before  it  vegetalea.  They  may  be  planted. on 
good  land  in  ibe  same  nanner  a*  peas  are  planted, 
and  the  plants  kept  free  from  weeds  tmtil  they  are 
of  toffioient  siae  to  pat  in  Ae  hedge-row,  which  siie 
they  will  reach  in  one  yenr,  oa  riohiand,  aad  in  two 
yeara  on  ordinary  soil. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  Ibe  hedge  plants, 
ma;  be  similar  to  that  required  for  a  orop  of  Isdias 
oom,  and  as  above  remarked,  all  that  it  neoesBar^ia 
to  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  from  growing  near 
them.  If  the  gioond  is  wet,  it  has  baen  foand  be- 
neficial to  dig  trencttas,  two  feet  deep,  and  half  fill 
tbem  with  amalt  stoneaer  ooarte  graTel,  tkenataial 
soil  being  laid  oa  tha  t^,  forming  a  alight  ridfe. 


Fif .  1.-1 

Tbi*  hasbeen  praoticed  with  necen  on  the  level  and 
tomewbat  wet  lands  of  part*  of  Seaeoa  ooonij,  in 
this  state,  BB  noticed  ia  onr  voloma  for  1847,  page- 
267. 

The  BoeompaBying  cut  <fig.  2,)  represents  the 
manner  of  planting  hedgea.  The  details  of  plant- 
ing are  well  deseribed  by  Mr.  Dowitiife,  in  the  first 
votome  of  the  Sortieulluriit .  He  thinks  the  spring 
is  the  best  time  for  planting,  in  the  norihern  slates, 
the  Butiu&tL  in  soathern.  The  soil  having  been  pro- 
parly  prepared,  by  palveriaation,  he.,  be  say* — 


T|  and  il  win  aqutin  the 


pbw  Ar  karifta  *ai  I  kna  < 
^(■Inf ,  and  itlaio*  iu  Tudin 


TU^ItB  IMS  'a 


*.-Hy»iWa.a. 
lamoilhaiso'kl 


pliM  Ae  lunr  « 
ibu  iBsqaslJlTwl 

frowib  of  ibowbolo  plantsljonbr  diTH 

l^apluBihMMiWnbsBimMd.  lib  Is  apsadlT  4oaa  br  ni- 
liiwilowaibatgpatRMkloariUiBbaMBnBwbar  wluu  wu  ilw- 
fiMDi  lias )  so  ihst  it  vA,  When  itiBMt  Bfaln,  hare  tat  an  iacb  «f 
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Memibnelliaiail,!  and  by  wjrMpmiiliiigly  ibontiuns  iD  the  lu 
[f  Toa  ^Tfi  fl  ffooddctd  of  pUutliw  lo  do«  ii  li  1 


Th«  rowi  ibonU  be  nj 


vhn  apart,  aod  Ihc  pluw  one  Toot  apart 
IHUs  about  38  pUma  to  a  rod,  oc  wm 


Hiving  wtJl  inlntiHd  ihe  SDil,  tel  dawn  ilia  Ibu  trmlT  Au  the 
flmt  raw,  udwitb  ■■pada  Uitot  out  a  mnch  about  «ifht  or  tvi  Jn- 
aha  d«cp.  kKpjnii  it«  upriclit  or  firm  bauk  nrit  to  Uh  Uoa^  Drop 
^.  _. .i_,: ;._...  .L_  ..._  -riilb«iKod«r 

arinc  iQ  mind. 


Ibo  plauti  aloni  ^e  Mti 

aitd  iheq  plant  llieni  twelva  iiiclna  Rpan,  k«epuif  ifae 
poaaUa  in  a  parfadlr  ainifhi  tiut;  for  it  ii  wonb  be 
tnal]foiiarBpBrfbnBBif  anact,  lb-  ™i— —i..ki.  u 
■UH  of  wMct  will  BDloubiadly  b- 


tba  Ibot,  whan  tba  MUag-in  dI'  ibc  laiTanial  mil  t 
Aiid,  ftiiallT,  lenl  tba  whola  oicili'  witb  tba  boa. 
.  Hariiif  UM  Ibia  nw,  takaBplha  lini  and  < 

ialbawmamMMr.   Tbia  agoiSaM  dM  ^aminn 


SJSii 


Fit.  3.— Oaaf«  Oiaiif^  llbrtiim  —imiata.) 
The  Osmge  Oranfo  growa  wild  in  ArkKDOt  sad 
Te^nt.  It  it  aaiil  to  have  baea  fint  introdnoed  into 
vnr  garden!,  from  the  Oiags  lnb«  of  Indiant.  In 
ill  natural  it(it«,  tccorditig  to  Mr.  Downiro,  "  it 
grotra  luxuriantly,  aboat  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  wide  and  apreading  head,"  The  leavet  re- 
■emfale  thoM  of  the  orati|{e,  are  very  gloiiy,  and 
preaent  a  moat  beantitnl  appearance,  on  which  ac- 
conat  it  wai  flrit  propagated  aa  an  orsament. 
Within  the  last  few  yean  it  hai  been  largely  adopt- 
ed for  hedgei,  and  in  the  middle  tnd  wratern  atatea 
hta  done  well.  We  have  aeen  Bna  bed)[«>  of  it  in 
the  neighhorfaoed  of  CJBainnati,  Ohio.     Whether  it 


rill  prove  mffici 


{;"" 


tly  hardy  for  the  northern  and 
!■,  D«8  not  yet  bean  demonstrated ;  but 
10  far,  entitles  it  to  further  trials.  JoEi> 
Esq.  has  a  fine  hedge  of  this  plant,  foor 
I  old,  on  his  place  near  this  city.  It  has  not 
injnred  b^  the  froit,  exoept  the  first  winter, 
when  it  was  killed  down  to  within  a  few  incbe*  of 
the  groDnd.     Mr.  A.  J.  Dowhiho  obtervea — 

Hm  OaafC  Oraa^,  iiica  Inaird  ai  i  bodge  plant,  baa  many  ax- 
oallent  cbaractarifticL  Ii  ia  robul,  vigoaoua,  and  loofJirad.  It 
aenda  ool  a  peal  aliDiKliuice  of  branchea,  bcara  Iniuning  par^tly 
wrlh  ia  most  amply  provided  at  all  timea  with  atout  tborua,  aod  iv 
brigbland  ^oiay  IMiafe  givea  it  i  nry  rich  lud  boaiiiinil  ^ipauaac*. 
ll  (rows  well  on  alnuit  any  Hll,  oud  makca  a  powerful  and  impe- 
oe^i^a  Atiea  in  a  vary  abort  iIbm.  Tboufb  it  will  bear  roDfb  and 
•enra  pnnin;,  aiid  ia  Oierclbra  well  adapnd  Ibr  farm  lenees,  yet  it 
nual  be  rofvlaily  trimmed  twice  erary  year,  aoA  retiree  a  oraa 
aum  Imptraiifeiy  Iban  aifaer  hed^  |duii,  to  nnvanl  ila  •ending  out 
moof  aaootalodjidgiualbeaymmetry  oriheMdge. 

It  is  propagated  by  seed  and  b^  cnttbg*  of  the 
roots.  A  writer  in  the  Cinetnnalt  Ga*ttlt  t»y>— 
Tba  baal  way  lo  atari  a  badn  of  Ibia  plant,  ia  lo  ^vonro  aone  of 
Iba  •eeJ*.  of  wbleb  abom  T,m  are  Eonqiriam  in  a  qoan.  SeaM 
Ibam  in  water  near  (he  bolUiir  piriiil.  and  pliiu  than  u  nnraary  beda, 
in  food  aoil,  and  heu  down  uia  weeds  tbe  irat  year^  la  Vawplant- 
inc.  Ibe  planu  abmda  be  aal  obeul  19  iachea  apart.  Tbaaa  Ibciswill 
enaueany  peraou  toftnnaeorreclJDdfiiMntor  Iba  nnmbernecev- 
■vyioplaniin  any  airen  lenatb  orbedfe.    Tbe  aeed  aboaU  be 

'- in  the  apnaf ,  and  irnol  pRlbind  i«  sow  (•■bore  In  a 

da  IrannanKd,  it  may  be  sown  wbere 
paiiuc  the  groiuid,  ind  nalnr  ■  gatdea 
nraring  tbe  aoad  lifhiiy  wilb  flna  asrtli. 

.._, ^, y  muai  bo  b^  clean  and  well  hoed  i  and 

in  Iba  IbUtbay  sboidd  be  baadad  down  tc  witbia  two  or  iluae  iacbes 


tba  (icac*  kwaniod,  by  prepaiiuc 
Uua  to  fol  Iba  fence firai^i,  c '' 

Wb*n  tba  planlt  are  up,  Ibey 


jf  your  read- 


FrlBcJpIea  of  Muvei. 

AKihTtKil.  IiiaaBAtalii,  Yai.i  Couisi, 
Ifie-lbittii,  Cmn.,  Jm.  7,  lau. 

Editors  CviTivATon — Having  mentioned  in 
last,  the  anhjeot  of  maoares,  aa  that  which  iho 
be  the  topio  of  this  and  tneceeding  <x 
I  now  proceed  to  direct  the  attention 
era  to  the  true  signification  of  the  wo 
its  various  applications.  This  may  si 
very  unnecessary  labor,  but  I  hope  to 
that  it  ia  not. 

Under  the  grand  head  of  manures,  hare,  in  these 
modern  times,  come  to  be  inoloded  a  great  variety 
of  sabstancei,  wbicb  may  be  divided  into  throe  clasa- 
ea — animal,  regetable  end  mineral  manures.  In 
mentioning  any  of  them,  we  mean  something  that 
of  itself,  or  by  its  action  upon  other  bodies,  impart! 
fertility  to  tbe  soil,  increasing,  in  other  words,  it* 
ability  to  bear  good  erops.  Uore  than  tbia,  every 
farmer  who  reads  attentively,  has  learned  that  the 
efficaoy  of  a  mannro  oonsisls  in  its  supplying  la  the 
plant,  directly  or  indirectly,  certain  atibitancea 
which  it  needs  to  promote  its  growth.  Manoret  are 
in  fact,  food  for  plante. 

This  it  a  great  advance  in  knowledge,  bat  Is  not, 
by  any  means,  all  that  ought  to  be  known.  Aa  we 
proceed  a  step  or  two  farther  in  our  inqairiea,  we 
find  that  ptaati  are  diObrently  conttitnted,  and  that 
manures  have  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  ibeir 
eomposition.  The  tubjeat  thus  becomes  difficult; 
but  we  are  enabled  at  onoe  to  draw  the  important 
oonclusion  that  difiereut  planti  require  dlflorent 
manaret ;  that  the  manure  which  highly  beueflta  one 
crop  may  even  injure  another. 

We  arc  thus  led  naturally  to  the  oonviotioa  that 
some  ctatsification  of  fertiliaing  substanaea  is  neeet- 
tarr — that  some  roles  are  demanded  by  means  of 
which  the  farmer  ean  at  least  approximate  to  the 
valnv  of  any  manore  of  whiofa  he  knowa  the  oompe 
■itioB  or  tbe  leading  fngredieatt.     He  nBdarataada. 
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for  mt»nee|  tliM  gnmw  i»  vala^ble,  ^ud  M^wt 
yfhAi  lure  its  effects  upQn  hU  .«rop« ;  but  U  be  aware 
upon  wbat,  in  tbo  gaa^Oi  tbo&e  powerful  effects  de- 
pend? Could  he,  if  an  aiU(nowii  snbstanoe  equally 
riob  in  its  .composiiiojQ  were  presented  to  hire  and 
the  names  of  the  elements  whi<rh  it  contained  giyen, 
miy  that  it  was  worth  much  or  worth  any  thing  as  a 
manure  ?  I  feejl  quite  sare  froin  my  own  experience, 
that  the  majority  of  our  farmers,  notwithstainiing 
all  that  has  been  written  on  these  smbjeots,  would 
have  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  am  about  to  attempt 
a  plain  statement  of  some  points  connected  with  this 
important  branch  of  agricultural  knowledge,  in  the 
hope  of  making  them  clear  and  intelligible  to  at 
least  a  part  of  your  readers. 

I  have  already  mentioned  three  great  divisions— 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  manures.  In  the 
two  first  of  these,  are  two  classes  of  bodies— those 
which  burn  away  by  heat,  called  orgaaio  bodies,  and 
the  ash  which  remains  after  burning,  consisting  of 
mineral  or  inorganic  bodies;  of  those  last,  the  latter 
division  of  the  three,  the  mineral  manures,  'are  en- 
tirely composed.  The  inorganic  part  in  animal  or 
vegetable  manures^  is  usually  quite  smaU  ,*  as  they 
arc  of  course  derived  from  the  death  and  decay  oi 
plants  and  apimals,  it  follows  that  in  those  forms  of 
organised  existence,  the  organic  part  also,  as  a  ge- 
nci-al  rale,  predominates.  Although  then  in  these 
manures,  the  inorganic  part  is  small,  it  is  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  plants,  by  furnishing  the 
materials  for  both  classes  of  bodleis  which  they  con- 
tain, the  combustible  and  the  incombustible,  the  or- 
ganic and  the  inorganic.  The  mineral  manures,  on 
the  contrary,  can  for  the  most  part  only  nourish  and 
increase  the  inorganic  part  of  plants,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  limited  in  their  application. 

It  is  next  of  importance  to  know  what  are  the  sjob- 
stances  thus  furnished  by  the  various  classes  of  ma- 
nures. All  the  organic  part  of  plants  and  anim.als, 
in  the  immense  variety  of  their  forms,  shapes  and  si- 
zes, and  consequently  all  of  that  part  in  the  nume- 
rous manures  which  are  employed  by  the  husbandman, 
contain  but  four  substances,  named  Carbon,  Hydro- 
gen,  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen.  The  0rst  of  the^e. 
Carbon,  is  a  solid,  of  which  charcoal,  black  lead, 
&c.,  are  examples;  the  others  are  gases  or  kin4sof 
air.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  advance  of  modern  chemistry,  that  all 
forms  of  organised  life  should  be  ultimately  resolved 
into  these  four  bodies,  excepting  alone  the  small  pro- 
portion of  ash  which  most  of  them  contain.  This 
ash,  the  inorganic  or  mineral  part  of  plants,  animals 
and  manures,  consists  of  more  numerous  substances; 
they  form,  however,  not  by  any  means  a  long  list. 
They  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  silica, 
chlorine,  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  nine  in 
all.  There  are  one  or  two  others  occasionally  inclu- 
ded, but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance 
to  to  our  cultivated  crops. 

I  mention  these  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
their  names;  to  describe  £he  appearance  and  proper* 
ties  of  each  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 
Any  farmer  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  personally,  can  easily  And  directions  which  will 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  desire.  Their  names 
and  numbers  being  now  given,  in  my  farther  re- 
marks reference  may  bo  made  to  them  without  cau- 
sing the  reader  to  feel  as  if  he  were  on  eatlroly  un- 
known ground,  or  among  utter  strangers. 

From  the  connection  in  which  the  organic  and  the 
inorganic  parts  of  plants,  animals  and  manures 
were  placed,  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  former  and  the  latter,  will  now  be  plaioly  seen ; 


the  farmer  will  anderata&d  that  to  his  kaewledge 
the  fact  that  nxanures  are  the  food  of  plants,  he  1 
added  the  names  of  tbe  substances  which  constit 
that  food. 

This  is  an  important  step  gained,  but  it  o 
plunges  us  into  fresh  difficulties  as  we  come  to  a 
mine  the  diverse  effects  of  the  various  fertiliz 
substances  which  are  considered  valuable,  and  wb 
indeed  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  questioi 
be  so.  In  looking  over  accounts  of  results  obtai 
by  using  different  manures  of  known  composit 
the  farmer  perceives  great  variation  in  their  ap 
rent  effects.  A  small  quantity  of  guano  for  instai 
is  more  powerful  in  enriching  the  soil  and  hastes 
the  growth  of  plants,  than  a  whole  load  of  ordin 
manure,  weighing  probably  fifty  times  as  mxi 
This  is  a  very  striking  difference,  and  leads  1 
comparison  as  to  the  composition  of  the  two  manu 
It  is  found  first,  that  the  barn -yard  manure  conti 
a  large  quantity  of  water  which  of  course  dete 
rates  so  much  from  its  value;  second,  on  exam 
tion  of  the  dried  residue  in  each,  it  is  found  to  < 
sist  of  the  same  substances.  These  are  not,  h 
ever,  in  the  same  proportions.  In  the  guano, 
find  that  ammonia  and  phosphates  are  the  leai 
ingredients;  in  the  barn-yard  manure,  carbon  ani 
lica. 

Here  is  a  tangible  difference,  but  the  most  do 
ful  feature  in  the  case  to  the  farmer,  has  yet  ti 
explained.  He  points  to  the  analyses  pf  plants 
says,  ''  silica  in  the  ash  and  carbon  in  the  org 
parts  are  most  prominent  substances,  and.  why 
they  not  equally  valuable  with  the  others  that  are 
in  quantity?"  Ammooii^  owes  its  value  to  the 
trogen  which  it  contains,  and  phosphates  thei 
their  phosphoric  acid,  they  being  combinationi 
that  acid  with  lime,  magnesia,  iroUf  He,  Nitn 
and  phosphoric  acid  then  are  added  most  largel 
guano,  silioa  and  carbon  by  fam-yard  manure .  "V 
is  the  cause  of  so  wide  a  variation  in  effect  upo 
crops?  Why  are  the  two  first  worth  moro  thai 
two  last,  since  plants  do  not  contain  so  much  of  tl 

To  this  J  reply  at  once  that  they  are  not  in  tl 
selves  more  valuable  or  moro  necessary,  and  i 
proceed  to  show  that  their  superior  important 
owing  to  cironmstances  alone. 
^  First,  as  to  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  straw 
husk  of  grain  wo  find  little  of  this  subetanee,  h 
the  grain,  itself  fully  half  of  the  ash  is  compose 
it ;  it  is  present  in  the  grain  because  that  is  th 
tural  food  of  the  animal  in  which  must  be  conti 
the  material  for  building  the  bones,  the  frame- 
of  the  animal  body,  these  bfingmade  up  chiefly 
phosphate  of  lime.  We  fl^d  the  same  thing  t 
true  of  nitrogen;  in  the  straw  and  all  those  pai 
plants  that  are  not  of  much  value  as  food,  the 
little  of  it,  but  in  the  grain  and  all  food  consi< 
particularly  nutritious,  there  are  certain  substi 
quite  rich  in  nitrogen.  This  body  constitut 
principal  part  of  animal  flesh,  and  thus  food  ^i 
contains  much  of  it  is  remarkably  nutritious  be 
it  supplies  this  material  toward  the  increase  c 
body.  Ammonia  is  important  in  manures,  be 
it. is  a  chief  means  of  famishing  nitrogea  t^ 
plant. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  which  I  wish  I 
press.  When  we  examine  a  soil,  we  find  thi 
fertility  or  barrenness,  depends  on  the  preaen 
absence  of  the  various  substances  named  aboTC 
one  of  them  is  wanting,  the  capacity  of  the  s< 
bearing  good  crops  is  greatly  diminished.  The 
likely  deficisna^  in  long  cultivated  sol  la,  U  i 
phosphates  i  and  in  bodies  containing  nitrogen 
n«is  soils,  these  two  classes  are  as  a  general 
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tmalUst,  Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  ordinarily 
the  grain  which  is  sold  off,  while  the  itrato  is  re- 
turned as  manare.  The  grain,  as  we  have  seen 
contains  most  of  the  phosphates  and  of  the  nitrogen, 
so  that  of  ooarse  these  bodies,  originally  smaU  in 
qoantity^  are  soonest  exhausted.  Here  then,  we 
have  the  reason  for  thoir  efficiency.  The  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  lime,  potash,  silica,  &c.,  are 
each  and  all  equally  indispensible  to  the  plant  in 
its  varioQS  parts,  bat  they  are  much  more  abun- 
dant, there  being  eomparatively  few  situations 
where  the  plant  cannot  obtain  a  supply  of  all  or 
nearly  all.  The  scarcity  of  the  phosphates,  and  of 
ammonia  or  other  bodies  containing  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  gives  these  substances  a  high  relative  value, 
and  causes  manures  which  contain  them  in  large 
quantity,  to  produce  such  a  marked  effect. 

My  desire  to  make  this  subject  plain,  has  extend- 
ed this  letter  somewhat  unreasonably,  but  if  I  have 
made  myself  understood,  I  am  sure  that  no  farmer 
will  have  found  clear  explanations  upon  such  an 
important   branch  of  his  profession,  very  tedious. 

JOHJV  p.  NOATOM. 

81)t  State  of  ^rictittxtrt  in  Cf  urope. 

Prolbssor  Johnston's  Addresft, 

DMmmd  ct  Ac  Amttuai  BxhibtiM  cftht  Ntw-  York  State  AgrimUurd 
SoeUtfi  at  Symeute,  Sejttember  13, 1849. 

**  dnnxcMKir  ^— One  of  the  first  leaioiu  a  Earope«n  has  to  learn 
after  Ike  haa  landed  on  the  abores  of  tbii  uevr  worki,  ja  to  dimriseaa 
his  iniMl  of  all  thoae  aiaoaiaiionL  rich  aixi  rare,  with  which  tiie  his- 
lor7  of  past  i^pea  has  conneeted  the  names  oi  remarkable  places. 
In  PMiBg'  ihnmfcfa  New  England  it  was  my  fortune  to  stop  at  towns 
and  Tillages  called  by  names  long  familiar  to  my  eara^the  sounds 
0f  urtuch  aeemad  to  say,  *'  in  a  few  hoars  or  minutes  you  will  arrive 
•gain  at  yoor  own  home  and  hearth." 

Bat  in  travelling  from  Albany  to  this  place,  I  have  met  with  peo- 
^  fresh  from  Troy->I  have  come  through  Utica  and  Homeland 
irom  iha  lays  of  chudren  have  heard  of  other  mighty  chies  which 
our  earlicat  Eipx^an  lessons  clothe  iu  the  hoar  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  iUuminate  with  the  glory  of  immortal  deeds.  In  the  desire  thus 
lo  oomieet  your  new  towis  with  the  recollection  of  fkmous  actiona, 
1  would  read  an  eiimiraiion  of  the  actions  ihemaelves,  and  secret  as- 
pirations after  similar  renown. 

In  the  old  world  f  have  just  leA,  there  exists  an  ancient  Syracuse, 
rich  in  all  those  booniies  of  heaven,  which  c^>ecially  favor  the  hns- 
hsiidraan  n  genial  and  sunny  diraex-olear.  blue  skies,  bi^my  air, 
and  never  faiimg  dew4— a  soil  ftnile  in  oil  ana  wine,  ai>d  abundant  in 
com,  almost  beyond  belief. 

Thflosaiids  of  years  ago,  when  no  Saxon  or  Celtic  foot,  not  even 
that  of  the  roving  Nonhmeu,  bad  ^ et  trodden  the  American  shores, 
this  ancient  8yraci»e  wtis  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  six  millions 
of  soids;  and  thoa^h  h  had  so  many  mouths  of  its  own  to  fill,  the 
produce  of  its  teeming  soil  left  still  a  large  surplns  for  exi>onation. 
An  energetic  people,  comparatively  ft>ee—unbroken  in  spirit  by  ft«. 
quent  wars,  by  foreign  conquerors,  and  by  the  degradation  and  op- 
pressi<ni  which  afterwards  beset  their  domestic  hearths— availed 


scarcely  to  be  called  the  sons  of  the  same  people^Tanguish  in  com- 
parative indolence;  and  though  the  bounties  of  nature  are  ever  fresh 
and  new  as  hi  its  palmiest  days,  there  are  few  countries  in  which 
^Ticnlmre  and  the  arts  of  life  are  in  a  more  debased  condition  than 
m  modem  Sicily. 

But  time,  which  has  wrought  this  melancholy  change,  has  caused 
others  more  cheering  to  happen  too.  It  may  be,  that  amid  the  ruins 
of  old  Syracuse  iu  ancient  fires  may  still  live,  on  some  future  day  to 
be  Uflhied  up  anew,  and  more  successfully,  into  a  steady  and  endur- 
ing nune,  which  the  ioot  of  demotism  shall  never  again  be  able  to 
trample  ooc  But  however  this  oe,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see — as 
h  most  be  to  yon— that  in  a  new  eonntry,  peopled  by  a  new  race,  a 
yooagvr  ^^yraenae  haa  sprang  up,  •mulons  of  the  worth  and  glory  of 
the  ancient— notuished  by  free  institui ions— carried  forward  by  the 
natiring  energy  of  the  Teulonie  blood— above  all,  emulous  of  the 
vxieuzoiral  renown  of  the  S^acuse  of  distant  t;m<».  and  by  the  ap- 
lakaticKi  of  more  mind  and  knowledge,  to  a  less  exuneraut  soil  in  a 
was  favored  clime,  bent  on  creating  a  new  granary  of  the  nations,  an 
vtlhilfaiff  western  storehouse  to  a  great  ai»  growing  people. 

Ii  is  ahapcy  omen  to  me,  coming  among ^ni  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  sbooM  meet  to  diseomae  with  you  upon  scfentifie  agriculture,  in  a 
city  wUeh  recalla  the  vast  fertility  of  the  plains  and  slopes  of  Sicily 
—may  dia  modem  name  like  the  ancient,  descend  to  after  times,  as- 
■aelsted  with  ideas  of  rich  cultivation  and  prolifi<f  fields  of  corn ! 

Ilia  nafl  wiflvrat  anxiety,  as  you  will  suroose,  that  I  appear  for  iha 
int  time  bcfiire  a  loift  vaoi-aUauiic  snaUace.   Bntiwwfh  youare 


American  bom,  gentlemen,  your  fhces  are  familiar  to  me.  They 
tall  me  you  have  Scotch  and  English  hearts,  and  I  believe  I  may 
throw  myself  confidently  on  your  kind  indulgence. 

I  cannot  presume  to  address  you  on  the  general  importance  of  ag- 
riculture i  lis  fundamental  connection  with  the  welfare  and  power  of 
every  stale ;  the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  in  all  ages  and 
among  every  cultivated  people:  the  natural  pronenens  of  man  to  till 
the  sou ;  the  pleasure  with  wnicn  the  most  talented  men,  and  the  hi^- 
est  iu  station,  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  leavmg 
business  and  profession  and  the  cares  of  office  to  younger  men,  the 
small  furm  should  alone  employ  their  quiet  leisurcj  nor  upon  the  great- 
er attention  and  respect  which  this  art  and  its  cultivators  every  where 
demand,  and  are  every  where  receiving.  These  topics  are  familiar 
to  you,  and  you  are  too  rich  in  native  talent  to  require  a  stranger  to 
address  you  on  generalities  like  these. 

Nor  does  my  very  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  eatide  me 
as  yet  to  eptuk  from  my  own  observation  upon  the  existing  condition 
of  agriculture  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  selerted^  there- 
fore, as  the  snhject  of  my  present  address,  the  existuig  condition  of 
agricuKure  in  Europe. 

There  are  two  very  different  ways  in  which  I  might  bring  this  sab- 
ject  before  you.  I  miffht  illustrate  iu  the  abstract,  the  amount  of 
practical  and  scientific  Knowledge  vriiich  Europe  possesses  iu  regard 
to  each  of  the  departments  of  niral  economy,  which  its  climate  ena- 
bles it  to  prosecute.  Taking  the  methods  of  the  beet  practical  men, 
and  adding  to  these  the  knowledge  of  those  moat  ekiUlul  in  theory,  I 
mig^tpreaent  to  yon  a  picture,  every  detail  of  which  was  true,  but 
the  eflect  of  which  as  a  whole,  would  be  to  convey  to  yon  a  most 
exag^rated  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  art— even  in  Great 
Britain,  where  both  iu  theory  and  practice  it  is  supposed  to  be  best 
understood,  and  moat  skillfully  carried  into  operation.  Or  I  might 
\9kt  you  from  country  to  country,  and  show  you  as  we  passed  has- 
tily along,  the  character  of  ils  rural  population,  the  excdlenciee  or 
defects  m  its  cultural  praetioea,  the  condilion  of  im  arable  soils,  the 
qualities  and  treatment  of  its  cattle,  and  geacnUy  what  is  doinr 
by  governments  and  people  iu  each  eotmtry  for  the  to^iroveroent  of 
the  rural  arts.  I  slionld  thus  set  before  yon  a  series  of  pictures,  true, 
not  only  In  demil,  but  m  their  aeneral  alboia  «poo  your  minda, 
though  not  portakiiig  of  those  broaa  and  eomprehensive  views,  which 
a  sketch  of  European  Agriculture,  as  one  whok,  would  be  expected 
lopreaent. 

I  propose,  to  some  extent^  to  follow  both  methods.  After  a  brief 
outline  of  the  state  of  practical  agriculture  in  the  leading  countriea 
of  Europe,  derived  ohiefly  from  my  own  obaenratlcNis,  I  uall  endea- 
vor to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  posiuon  in  which  agriculture  aa  an  art 
now  stands— of  what  is  douig  to  iMivance  it— and  especially  of  the 
aids  which  science  is  now  leodiiM;to  the  practical  ecouooucs  of  rural 
Ufe. 

SwissH.— Commencing  m  the  oonh  of  Enrope  with  the  Scandi- 
naviau  peninsula.  I  woaUTremark  that  in  Sweden,— especially  since 
the  accession  of  the  late  king,  Cari  Johau,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Beimdette— much  atteniicHi  has  been  pakl  to  agriculture.  The 
improvement  and  increaae  of  the  fiocks  of  riieep  for  the  growth  of 
wool,  the  introdoctioB  of  better  breeds  ef  stock,  of  newer  imple- 
ments, and  of  an  improved  rotation  of  crops— have  successively  re- 
eeiveumuch  attention:  but  of  late  yeara  the  great  force  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  expended  on  the  dramage  of  the  lakes  and  marshes 
with  which  the  country  i/i  so  plentifully  studded  over.  The  agricul- 
tural societies  of  the  provinces,  in  coi^junction  with  the  Academy  of 
Agriculttire  in  Stockhdm,  have  devoted  much  pains  to  what  may  be 
cdled  the  arterial  drainage  of  their  several  districts ;  and  though  the 
more  refined  method  of  improvement,  known  in  Great  Britain  Dy  the 
name  of  thonmt^  drainage  has  not  aa  yet  been  any  where  introdu- 
ced,  it  is  only  just  to  the  energy  of  Sweden  to  say  that  no  European 
people,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  resources,  has  done  more  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  reclamation  of  improveable  land  from 
the  dominiou  of  overflowing  water. 

Further  advances  are  also  secured  by  the  translation.  eq>ecially 
from  the  English,  of  the  best  works  on  scientific  acricolture,  under 
the  auspices  of  toe  Academy  of  Agriculture,  and  uy  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  schooht  and  model  farms,  one  of  which  each 
prcvinco  is  expected  hi  a  few  years  to  possess.  Thus  in  Sweden,  aa 
ui  all  other  countries,  the  period  of  improvement  by  mechanical 
means  will  be  succeeded  by  one  of  improvement  by  chemical  means 
— the  nature  and  economical  application  of  which  latter  means, 
books  and  schools  will  have  taught,  when  the  time  for  more  general- 
ly api>lyiiig  them  shall  have  come. 

RcssiJL.— In  Russia,  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition.  Here  and  there,  enoecially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Itrge 
towns  like  Moscow  and  St.  retersburgh.  laboriously  and  skilfufly 
cultivated  fields  may  be  seen,  wliile  heros  of  improved  Swiss  and 
short  homed  cattle  are  carefully  raised  on  the  domains  of  the  rich 
nobility.  The  Emperor  also,  who  knows  well  the  importance  of 
this  art  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  sets  an  ex- 
ample to  bis  subjects  by  the  efihrts  I  e  makes  to  introduce  a  better  sys- 
tem of  culture  among  the  serfb  on  the  Imperial  estates,  by  the  estab- 
liriiment  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  farmers  in  art  and  experi- 
mental science,  and  by  the  maintencnce  of  model  farms  upon  the 
appanages  of  the  crown.  But  Russia,  nevertheless,  is  half  a  wiMer- 
nese.  Millions  of  acres  of  perpetual  forest  cover  rich  soihi  which 
there  ere  no  hands  to  till.  The  value  of  sn  estate  is  measured  not 
by  the  number  of  acres  it  contains,  but  by  the  number  of  souls  which 
live  upon,  cultivate,  and  are  sold  along  whh  it.  As  In  the  first  clear- 
ings of  a  North  American  wilderness,  where  land  is  comparatively 
worthless,  the  soil  is  cropped  till  it  is  exhausted,  and  then  new  land  la 
subjected  td  the  plow  end  exhausted  in  its  turn.  In  no  country  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Northern  America,  is  there  so  vast  a 
field  for  the  useful  emigration  of  agricultural  setliers,  as  In  the  m.'gh 
ty  Empire  of  Russia.  But  language,  snd  religion,  and  political  m. 
ttitDtions.  oppose  barriers  which  the  Saxon,  and  I  may  say  the  Teu* 
tonic  races  generally,  feel  themsdvea  unable  to  overcome. 

OsMUirr.— In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  opinion  of  the  agricultura 
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oT  a  couutiy,  a  man  iniut  not  only  view  the  coontry  wiUi  Ids  own 
eyes,  but  his  eyes  muit  be  taught  both  what  to  look  for,  and  how  to 
look  for  it.  The  report*  of  travellers  who  are  niiskilled  in  rural  mat- 
ter*— ^the  educational  instilutious  of  the  coontry  itself— and  even  its 
agricultural  statistics,  are  all  unsafe  ^ides  where  a  really  correct 
appreciation  is  desired  of  its  t.ue  position  in  reference  to  this  import- 
ant branch  of  social  economy.  This  observation  is  illustrated  by  the 
actual  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  rural  economy  when 
eompBLt&i.  with  the  state  of  agricultural  instruction,  and  vrith  the  at- 
tention that  has  been  paid  to  statistics  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  France. 

Saxony.— In  Saxonv,  a  country  greatly  favored  by  nature  in  the 
character  of  its  soils,  the  chief  attention  of  the  grent  laiuiholders  and 
of  the  government,  has  been  long  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  shcepj  firom  which  the  celebrated  8axou  wo<^  is  obtained. 
This  state  exhibits  generally  a  vehr  difleretit  appearance  from  the 
iieigbborinv  country  of  Bavaria.  In  passing  fnnn  the  latter  king- 
dom to  Uie  Torraer,  you  "  seem  to  pxtn^ '*  sayn  Mr.  Royer,  ^*  from  the 
desert  into  the  land  of  promise."  "  Two-thiids  of  the 'rich  proprie- 
ion  in  Saxony/'  he  oliserves,  "cultivate  their  own  properties,  and 
have  established  an  order,  neatness,  and  method,  winch,  though  far 
from  agricuhural  perfection,  you  seek  ft>r  in  vain  in  France." 

WuBTUftBERO.— In  the  Kingdom  of  Wnrteraberg,  where  the  in- 
struction at  the  Hgricultural  school  of  Hohenbeim  and  eUewhere,  is 
better  organized,  and  at  this  moment  more  famed,  than  in  ainy  other 
part  of  Germiny,  and  where  In  fhct,  the  art  of  culture  as  a  whole  is 
the  farthest  wlvanced,  the  general  cultivation  is  described  by  Mr. 
Royer  as  being  melancholy,  and,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  very 
dlAerent  from  wiut  the  euu^<^*  ^  authors  had  led  him  to  suppose. 

B&TAKU.— In  Bavaria  we  find  an  impoaing  array  of  institutions 
and  means  of  instmctiou  specially  provided  for  the  rural  communi- 
ty, which  are  fitted  to  impress  the  saperlicial  observer  with  a  high 
Idea  of  its  agricultural  condition.  As  in  'Wurlemberr,  there  is  a 
central  achoM  of  agriculture.  There  are  also  Chairs  of  Rural  Uco- 
nomy  in  the  UnivefsHies,  luad  more  than  twenty  Chairs  of  Agricul- 
ture in  die  Sematariea  and  polytechnic  schools  of  the  provinces,  be- 
Hides  a  general  Agricvltural  Society,  counting  more  than  8,000  mem- 
bets.  These  facts  convey  the  impression  of  much  nal  on  the  port 
of  ihegoverumeut;  much  intercM  in  agricultnre  on  the  part  of^ the 
people :  and  an  advanced  slate  of  the  art  of  culture  in  the  kingdom 

Gnerally.  But  ^^the  miserable  aspect  of  Bavarian  agriculture  wodhl 
id  one  to  aoppoea  that  all  these  means  of  encouragement  are  very 
iaeificacious."    (Royer.) 

The  schools  are  buiy  organized  at  conducted.  The  great  huid- 
owners  are  indiflerant  on  the  saJbgect,  while  the  miseraUy  defective 
couditiou  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of  Interiud  communication 
indicate,  that  even  the  goverameiit  which  has  organized  all  the  for- 
mal apparatus  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  not  itself  alive  to  the  most 
fmidaraeutal  element  of  agricultural  progress. 

PacssTA  cannot  boast  either  of  iu  practical  agriculture,  or  oT  iu 
sjrstem  o(  agricultural  instruction.  It  ia  a  proof  of  how  very  little 
has  iu  pnst  ages  been  done  iu  the  vnfj  of  teaching  the  rural  popula- 
tion the  (Ninctplee  oflhe  art  of  culture,  that  Prussia  should  so  long 
have  deri%'od  an  undeserved  celebrity  trom  the  existence  of  a  pri- 
vate acricultural  school  at  Moegliu^  established  in  IdOS,  and  conduct- 
ed till  nis  death  in  1819,  bv  tbe  dtstugniihed  Von  Thaer.  After  his 
death,  the  echool  he  had  ftiunded  was  made  a  Royal  Academy,  and 
is  9tin  in  existence.  It  contains  at  present  only  twenty  pupils;  and 
even  in  Voti  Thaer*s  time  it  never  oontained  mcM-e  than  thirty-four. 
In  the  much  praised  primary  schools  of  Prussia,  a  Utile  instraction  in 
gaidenmg  is  the  only  teachmg  which  bears  an  immediate  relatiou  to 
tne  fhlure  occupations  of  the  rural  pofralatlon. 

In  the  nature  of  its  soiU,  indeed,  whfch  are  sandy,  light  enough  to 
be  blown  by  the  winds,  and  ai^arently  almoiit  ifterile,  Prussia  has 
much  to  contend  with.  This  Is  espt^ially  the  rase  in  iu  most  ancient 
and  central  Dutchles.  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  are 
nitnrally  richer,  and  are  also  more  advanced  and  better  cultivated. 

Besides,  mitil  the  revolution  of  the  past  year,  the  burdens  of  servi- 
luJes  upon  land,  of  a  feudal  kind— and  of  which  in  the  New  \Vorld 
you  have  no  examples,  except  a  few  of  a  milder  form  ui  the  seiipio- 
ries  of  Ix>wer  Canada— were  so  onerous  and  so  unequally  distribu- 
ted, aagreatly  to  retard  tlie development  of  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties. The  state  of  tlie  road^  and  other  means  or  communication  al- 
BOj  as  ill  Bavaria,  and  the  scarcity  of  laryre  towns,  have  concurred 
With  other  causes,  iu  retaining  the  agriculture  of  Prussia  in  a  very 
baekwaxd  condition. 

HoLLA..f  D.— If  from  the  uplands  of  Germany  we  descend  to  the 
lowlands,  and  especially  to  that  country  wliich  includes  the  islands 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt,  and  the  low  country 
atrrtdung  nortUward  to  the  Zuydor  Zee  and  the  I><41art,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  stay  our  steps  and  to  consider  calmly  tbe  cause,  and 
poipose,  and  extent  of  the  wonderful  system  of  cuuals  and  embauk- 
meuts  which  the  kingdom  of  Holland  presents. 

In  a  sketch  of  Ecin:pean  affricnhure,  indeed.  Holland  is  deserving 
of  distinguished  mention.  Above  all  other  European  people,  the 
Dutch,  though  slow,  have  been  patient  and  persevering  in  their  agri- 
Cttllnral  Ubors.    Occupying  a  few  more  elevated  and  fertile  alluvial 

ru,  In  the  midst  of  dowiu  and  bogs,  and  marshes  and  lakes,  and 
endless  ramifications  of  many  rivers,  they  have  century  aAer 
century,  struggled  acaiiut  nature.  Drainiiig  marshes,  pumpuig  out 
lakes,  damming  back  aeas  and  rivers,  reclaiming  bogs,  fixing  by  art 
tlie  wanderinj^  downs,  interlacing  their  country  with  an  interminable 
nei-work  of  gigantic  canals;— by  such  bbors  as  these,  they  have 
eacteiMled  the  productive  surfoce  of  tbeii  country,  secured  Its  posses- 
sion, and  made  iu  natural  riches  available.  And  what  makes  their 
praise  the  grer«ter  and  more  deserved,  is  the  constant  watchfuhiess 
and  care  which  the  retention  of  their  coumry  demands.  Exposed 
on  the  average  of  the  hiat  thirteen  cemuries.  to  one  areat  sea  or  river 
flood  every  seven  year»,  the  possesaioo  of  the  land  toey  have  gained 
U  nevpr  secure.  I<ying  below  the  actual  level  of  we  sea.  large 
Iracu  of  it  ;ire  .nily  preicrved  by  the  huge  dykea  that  surrmuid  them, 


and  to  maintain  these  dykes  recpurea  unceasing  vigilance,  an 
larf  e  yearly  expenditnre  of  money. 

Ana  though  in  past  times  the  Hollanders  have  doae  great  engiiu 
ing  works,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  sires  is  not  degenerated  in  their  lii 
sous.  The  draining  of  the  Haariem  lake,  now  in  prorresi,  is 
boklest  mechanical  effort  ever  yet  made  in  the  cause  of  agricidi 
in  any  comitry,  and  promises  to  add  no  less  to  the  material  wei 
than  to  the  engineering  and  constructive  fame  of  the  United  ] 
vinces. 

I  feel  a  pleasure  in  thus  adverting  to  the  imprenion  laade  upon 
own  mind,  during  my  various  tours  in  HoUaiid,  in  the  presence 
meeting  of  agriculturisu,  many  of  whom  may  inherit  flrom  the 
ly  settlers  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  that  industrious  and  pa 
blood,  which  makes  every  end  sure  to  the  determined  and  pen 
ring  man.* 

1  may  mention  as  an  indication  of  the  eariy  desire  of  the  I 
anthoriu'es  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Agricultural  knowledn, 
a  very  old  regulation  prescribes  attendance  on  agriculiurul  lee 
as  a  necessary  branch  of  study  to  the  established  clergy  of  RoUi 
And  though  in  that  as  in  many  other  countries,  men  «r  the  old  w 
al  present  act  as  a  drag  on  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture 
enlightened  and  zealous  men  are  at  work  in  various  parU  of  th< 
Uierlands',  and  advance  is  gradually  being  made.  The  name  of 
der  ought  especially  to  be  mentioned  as  most  eminent  among  th 
cntific  men  of  Ilidland^  not  only  in  advancing  pure  science,  I 
advocatii'.f  and  promotuig  iu  general  appltcailoiis  to  the  agna 
of  his  native  country. 

Italy. — From  Holland  turn  for  a  moment  to  Italy,  in  which 
try  drainage  works  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  fbri 
proudest  mounmenU  of  which  even  that  famed  land  can  bos 
the  victory  which  persevering  intelligence  can  achieve  over  kl 
ficnlties  and  seeming  hostility  of  nature. 

Did  time  permit,  f  might  present  to  yon  a  moat  interesting  k 
cal  sketch  of  tlie  changes  in  agricultural  condition  and  cap 
wliich  tliat  country  has  undergone  from  the  period  of  the  a 
RtruriatM  to  Uie  iwesent  day.  And  to  the  man  of  science,  i 
sketch  would  be  the  more  interesting,  from  the  circumstance 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  the  physical  and  geol 
structure  of  the  country,  has  exercised  a  flir  more  promine 
permauent  influence,'  than  either  the  remarkable  industry  an 
structive  skill  of  the  £truseaa  inhabitants,  or  the  hostile  iucora 
iu  foreign  uivaders. 

To  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Lombardy,  of  which  rice,  and 
ocHD,  and  wheat  and  i^uodant  milk,  are  Uie  uatural  produ 
and  to  Tuscany,  tn  which  something  of  the  aueieiil  industry  a 
severing  practical  skill  of  the  old  Btrarianst  still  survivea,  th 
culturef  inquirer  must  proceed  to  see  the  bright  side  of  Italiai 
vation. 

Bnt  it  is  m  Tuscany  chiefly  that  he  will  find  the  most  int< 
evidence  of  the  conqueriiig  power  ofthe  living  mind  over  llu 
des  of  phj'sical  imture.  The  Maremme  of  Tuscany  and  tbe 
es  of  the  Val  di  Chidua,  like  the  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  i 
of  the  Roman  dominions,  have  long  nrcathed  forth  that  pea 
malaria  which,  like  the  summer  exnalations  of  the  sea  ialaj 
river  mouths  of  your  Southern  states,  carries  on  its  wings  fb 
lingering  ague  and  frequent  death.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  engineering  sk91,  ap(:^.ied  to  the  promotion  of  r 
diLStry— seconaoitly  to  the  gigantic  labors  of  the  Dutch,  of  * 
have  spoken,  and  to  the  artificial  drainage  of  our  English  fc 
the  terrors  of  the  Maremme  have  in  a  measure  been  bridlcid 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  in  so  fhr  as  it  lies  within  the  liorders  of  *! 
has  been  drained  and  dried— and  that  cheerful  health  and  rk 
prevail  over  large  tracU  of  country,  in  which  it  trsed  to  b« 
certain  death  to  linger. 

Among  a  Republican  people,  I,  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  * 
tioual  Monarchy,  may  be  permitted  to  name  toyoul^eopold  i 
of  Tuscany,  as  tne  principal  author  of  all  this  good.  \Vbai 
opinions  on  other  matters  may  be,  wc  shall  all,  I  am  sure, 
this,  that  those  men  are  great  and  worthy  to  be  honored,  wn* 
been  gifted  by  Ood  with  large  means  am  great  opportuniti« 
use  of  those  means  and  opportunities  fbr  the  glor>'  of  God 
good  of  their  fellow  creatures— who,  instead  of  war  and 
and  suffering  and  death,  promote  peace  and  plenty,  and  hei 
the  multiplication  and  prolongalioii  of  human  life — the  mox 
of  whose  life  inculcates  the  truth  that  man^s  proadest  triui 
not  those  he  achieves  over  liis  fellows,  but  those  which  he  g 
hicQself,  or  by  which  he  conipeU  the  unwilling  powers  of  i 
minister  to  the  material  com/orU  of  mankind— wno  encourn 
will  unite  instead  of  distract,  what  will  cement  instead  of  d 
nations  of  the  world— «a  that  broad  belt  of  water  which  tai 
tlie  shores  of  your  country  and  mine,  instead  Of  separaTLni^, 
mer  years,  now  binds  us  together  more  closely  thaii  if  the  s 
tinent  contained  us. 

Aa  the  promoter  of  such  ends  tbr  twentv-five  longr  yei 
country  or  Tuscany,  the  name  of  htopaid  the  Firat  will  i 
unpleasantly  even  m  your  republican  ears.f 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  tikf  RwtU  Tntfit$trp  and  l>rt 
Holland^  which  I  wrote  for  the  Edtt^lbttrgh  Review,  aee  vcA. 
of  that  work. 

t  This  must  be  considered  an  admlrsble  provision,  ena 
pastor  to  advise  in  regard  to  the  temporal  porsuita,  uo  lew 
spiritual  aflhirs  of  his  flock. 

X  To  those  who  are  desiroiu  of  obtainuig  the  meatis  o 
clear  notions  of  tbe  pliysical  structure  of  Italy,  of  its  cli»\s 
tioiis  in  the  times  o(  the  ancient  Etrurians,  and  of  tUe  indui 


HiMory,  vd.  vi,  and  for  a  detail,  with  drawing*,  plana  aiM] 
the  engineering  operations  by  which  the  Maremme  'were 
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Fuunns  amo  BiLcnrx.— InFlaJiders,  both  Bd^n  and  French, 
yOB  are  Mobabty  prepared  for  an  admiaaiou  on  my  part,  of  great  ag- 
xleiiltBrBi.ekiU  and  vocceas.  I  am  compelled,  however,  to  confess 
my  own  impression  to  be,  that  a  great  portion  of  what  has  been 
lantteB  iqpon  Flemiah  hnsbaudry.  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  ro- 
mance.*  The  cuuivators  of  Belgian  Flanders  have  the  merit  of 
raising  fair  crops  from  certain  tracts  of  noor  and  sandy  soil,  at  hus- 
iMnding  and  applying  maiiores  so  as  to  Keep  such  laixl  in  culture, 
SLUd  of  skillfully  varymg  their  crops  so  as  to  prevent  a  premature  ex- 
baxHiioii.  But  no  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  o{  agriculture 
10  widely  diffused  among  them.  The  improvement  of  wet  and  of 
lieavy  clay  soils,  exce»[  by  open  ditches,  is  almost  unknown.  Im- 
prorved  implements  ana  thorough  drainage,  and  modem  modes  of 
pwnuriny,  and  some  small  instruction  at  least  in  the  elements  of  sci- 
enee  as  upUed  to  ^^ricuhnre,  have  still  to  be  introduced  among 
llwm^  beifore  they  can  rank  in  general  knowledge  or  in  skilful  prac- 
practice  with  the  ihrmers  of  Scotland  or  Englaiul. 

And,  iikleed,  in  Belgium  as  in  France,  the  progressive  subdivision 
of  property  opposes  a  growing  obstacle  to  thut  general  amelioration 
of  agricultural  practice,  which  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people,  and 
the  prc^eas  of  knowledge  demand.  ^Vhere  the  average  extent  of 
properties  and  fhrms  over  a  whole  province  U  already  reduced  to 
•bout  an  English  acre,  we  cannot  look  for  the  introduction  of  any 
•f  thoae  improvements  which  demand  the  purchase  of  new  or  com- 
paratively costly  implements,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  multitudes 
of  stock,  the  employment  of  hired  labor,  or  generally  the  applica- 
Ikm  of  capital  to  the  land.  As  in  Ireland,  the  subdivision  or  roorceU 
lung  iif  the  tillage  thrms,  has  already,  in  whole  districts,  been  car- 
liea  to  the  starvation  limit.  As  into  Ireland,  the  potato  failure  brought 
with  it  into  Belgian  Flanders,  famine  and  di^ase,  and  large  emi^ra- 
tioiu— and  notwithstanding  ail  that  wise  govemmenis  can  do,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  on  the  recurrence  of  aimiiur  visitations,  similar  social 
evils  will  in  both  countries  again  re-appear. 

^  Frarcv. — ^lu  France  1  iieed  hardly  luform  you  that  practical  ag- 
riculture is  far  in  arrear.  lu  Norraaudy,  the  mixture  of  Teutonic 
blood  has  probably  some  couuectiou  with  the  superiority  of  tlie  hus- 
bandry of  this  province  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  certain  at  least,  that  notwithstandiug  the  many 
eflbrts  made  by  persons  in  power  to  promote  the  iiiti  oduction  and 
adoption  of  better  methods,  the  generid  formhig  of  La  Belle  France 
advances  wiih  comparative  slowness. 

This  country  indeed  presents  another  striking  instance  of  the  small 
connection  which  may  exist  between  the  existence  of  exte:isive 
means  of  aniculti)i«l  instruction,  provided  by  tlie  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  practical  skill  of  the  rural  population. 

In  1843  thiere  existed  in  Frane  one  hundred  and  fii^-se  ven  agricul- 
toral  societies — six  hundred  and  sixty-four  agricnlturul  committees 
— twentjMwo  model  farms,  some  of  which  had  schools  attached  to 
them— «nd  fiiteen  schoob  and  chairs  of  agriculture  and  a^cultural 
pftntlentiaries.  In  tlie  early  part  of  1840,  under  the  ausiuces  of  the 
republican  government,  aiid  as  part  of  the  plan  of  M.  Fouret,  then 
•Mmifltr  or  Agricuhure,  twenty-one  fariniiig  schools  had  already 
been  opened — a  nationnl  agricultural  uuivcrsny  was  about  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  thrms  iu  the  little  park  of  Versailles,  and  a  hundred 
.and  twenty-two  o^icultural  societies,  and  three  hundred  niiuor  in- 
stimtionSf  bad  participated  in  the  funds  voted  for  the  eiicoiuagemcut 
of  Agric\dture. 

Though  it  is  unquestionable  that  u  country  may  attain  a  high  rank 
.in  agriculture  without  the  aid  of  llirniQ I  agricultural  schools— provi- 
ded, at  in  Scotland,  other  early  meuud  truining  is  placed  within  the 
easy  reach  of  the  rural  population — and  that  In  spite  of  uumeruus 

.MhoolSy  if  other  olistaclcH  infer vcne,  the  cultivators  of  a  country  may 
lag  far  oebind ;— yet  both  common  sense  and  experience  show  that 

:  or  two  nations  of  the  same  blood,  irfaced-other\tise  iu  the  same  cir- 
-CBRiatancea,  the  one  which  tenches  the  principles  of  agriculture  iu 
its  iehools,  will  exhibit  the  most  productive  harvests  on  its  fields ; 
and  that  as  in  England  and  Scotland  now;  h  time  will  come  in  tlie 
a^rieobiini  ^Hxcty  of  every  comitry,  when  old  means  and  methods 
will  fail  to  raaintfun  the  rural  community  in  a  flourishing  condiiion, 

.  and  when  evtiry  new  means  of  fertility  which  advancing  knowledge 
can.nqpply,  must  be  mode  generally  known,  and  become  generauy 
employed.    Such  are  the  simplest  and  most  common  sense  arguments 

•  in  fkvoc  of  agricultural  teaching— the  inutility  of  which  might  be 
argued  with  some  show  of  reason,  from  the  comparatively  small  pro- 
gTCM  yet  vifliUe  among  the  fields  and  farmers  or  France  and  Bava- 

.  ria. 

The  agrieidtnral  statistics  of  France,  which  the  government  has 

■  eoUecled  and  published  in  great  detail,  would  supply  many  interest- 
ing subjects  of  reflection,  were  I  at  liberty  to  dwell  longer  on  this 

,  part  of  Burope.  I  ftoay  only  meiilioa~'esjprM[nant  with  tnought  and 
UMructtoA  io  regard  to  the  condition,  the  food,  and  the  gcneru  mode 
of  livi^  of  die  rural  classesof  Prance— the  factj  that  the  number  of 
ooDBcripis  ^o  are  rejected  on  account  of  deficient  health,  strength 
and  stature,  is  constantly  on  the  increase:  that  forty  percent  are 
turned  back  from  this  cause :  and  that  though  since  1789  the  standard 
has  been  three  times  reducea,  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  conscripts  is 
below  the  required  height^  (now  five  feet  two  inches,)  as  ever.— Ru- 
biehon.  Such  fiscts  as  this  show  how  closely  the  discnasion  of  agri- 
cidtnre  is  connected  with  that  of  the  most  profound  social  evils. 

BwiTzaaLARn.— To  Switzerland,  I  only  allude  at  one  of  those 
ooontrics  iu  which  the  influence  of  natiural  intelligence  and  a  fair 
•hare  of  early  instruction,  has  been  brought  to  bear  most  success- 
ftitty  on  the  unprovemeut  of  the  soil,  and  especially  of  the  breeds  of 
aloek  viiiioh  are  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  oairy  husbandry.  Those 
■dvaaces  which  require  the  application  of  capital  and  science,  such 


ntl  Bonijieammu  ddU  Btoremnu  2\Mem«,  by  Fernando 
Tariiai,  Florence,  1838. 

*  VAtriatliure  Pratimu  dt  h  Ftoiiirs,  par  M.  J.  L.  Van  Ael- 
Droeck,  Ptirig,  1890;  and  Mnnoin  nr  VAgrieubun  4m la  Fkmdn 
FfmmiH  tt  tw  PBtmwmk  Jlavals,  par  J.  Cosdier,  PWia,  1633. 


as  thorough  draininr  and  apeeial  manofing,  are  there,  however,  Kill 
unmade :  and  it  wiu  probably  be  many  years^  before,  in  these  re* 
spects,  the  cultivatorft  of  the  Swiss  vafieys  ana  moiwtain  slopes,  can 
closely  imitate  the  present  im|MroVed  jnractiees  of  the  British  Islands. 

SpAia.— The  agricultural  cmidition  of  Spain  suggests  melancholy 
reflections.  The  central  table  lands  of  this  coumry*  are  reckoned 
among  the  first  wheat  growing  districts  in  the  worid.  The  culture 
is  rude  and  imperfect.  ,The  sou  kb  scratched  with  a  primitive  plow, 
and  is  seldom  manured,  yet  die  retams  are  said  to  be  prodigious,  ana 
the  quality  of  the  grain  excellent.  But  where  nature  does  much, 
man  too  often  contents  himself  with  doing  little.  Amid  all  this  plen- 
ty, the  peasant  ii  miserable.  He  lives  in  a  cabin  of  baked  mud,  or 
in  burrows  scooped  oat  from  the  friable  hillocks,  ignorant  of  tte 
luxury  of  Airniture,  and  barely  possessing  the  necessaries  c^  life. 
The  want  of  roads  and  of  means  of  easy  transport,  makes  his  pro- 
duce almost  worthless,  so  that  a  eomparatively  spare  population  ex- 
ists, and  much  wretchedne«  in  the  centre  of  fertile  fields  and  a  land 
abundant  in  com. 

We  sometimes  think  ourselves  unfortunate  to  have  been  bom,  or 
to  be  doomed  to  live  where  clouded  suns  impart  a  lessened  light  and 
heat ;  or  where  the  iVosSs  of  winter  bind  up  for  many  months  the 
hardened  earth.  Yet  in  such  climes,  man  more  really  lives,  and  ex- 
ercises a  truer  dominion  over  inanimate  things,  than  where  tropical 
skies  appear  to  prepare  for  him  an  unceasing  enjoyment.  Where 
mind  and  mental  energy  are  dormant,  he  only  vegetates  or  exercisea 
his  brute  passions.  Where  by  perpetual  struggles  be  subdues  the  ad- 
verse elements,  bends  circumstances  to  his  will,  forces  a  copious 
abundance  firom  an  unwilling  soil  and  in  spite  of  inclement  seasons 
—there  he  most  truly  lives,  and  amidst  his  hardships  enjoys  life  most ; 
there  refreshing  sleep  visits  him  with  her  balmiest  breatli,  and  in  the 
power  of  mind  over  matter,  which  his  success  displays^  he  brin,i|^out 
more  dearly  the  claim  of  man  to  a  likeness  with  Htm  who  is  all 
mind,  and  to  whose  lightest  intimation  all  matter  bends. 

Great  Britain.— In  striking  contrast  to  the  ease  of  Fpain.  is  the 
agriculture  of  the  Island  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  from  which  so 
mau^r  of  your  forefathers  have  come.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  our  nn- 
cenain  climate — our  fickle  sky,  our  frequent  raiiw,  our  late  frosts  in 
spring,  our  early  frosts  in  autumn,  the  cold  winds  and  temperate  sons 
of  our  most  (hvoring  summer,  the  misu  and  fogs  that  settle  over  us 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  I  rnily  remind  you  of  theae  things,  and 
ask  you  to  contrast  with  tbem  the  large  crops  we  can  reap«  the  high 
reiitK  we  can  pay,  the  poor  lands  we  have  enriched,  the  local  climate 
we  have  ameliorated,  the  wide  wastes  we  have  subdued  beneath  tha 
plow,  the  northern  districts  we  have  tamed  down  to  the  production 
of  wheat,  the  large  population  we  have  reared,  and  iu  oruinary  sea- 
sons are  still  able  to  feed,  and — amid  all  the  eroakings  and  complaints 
of  uidividuals  and  classes— the  vast  amomitof  material  comfort  and 
of  intellectual  elevation  which  the  island  exhibits.  How  much  kind- 
er, on  the  whole,  the  Deity  has  really  been  to  us  than  to  proUGc  and 
SQiiny  Spain ;  how  much  oetter  our  fortunes  as  a  pe<^Ie,  how  niacb 
hanpier  our  individual  lot ! 

Practical  iMPRovEirKNTs  w  Grbat  Britain.— Among  the 
greatest  of  those  practical  improvements  in  the  treatment  qfthe  kuuf, 
by  mean^  of  which  British  agriculture  has  been  advanced  to  its  pre- 
sent condition,  I  may  mention : 

Iftt.  The  alternate  hv^/tdfry—H  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  In 
this  walk  Flanders  was  probably  the  earliest  among  modern  Eurd- 
pcen  countries  to  make  deckled  and  important  advances. 

2d.  The  intrDduetion  ef  thorov^h  drainage.— To  a  certain  extent 
and  in  a  certain  way,  under  drahis  have  b«en  made  in  alniost  every 
country  c^  Europe,  and  are  at  least  as  eld  as  the  time. of  the  Roinans. 
But  the  necessity  and  almoPt  universal  (Hrofit  of  the  system  as  it  is 
now  understood  and  praciiced^  was  first  demonstrated  in  Scotland, 
and  owes  its  general  introduction  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deauston. 

.Id.  As'the  complement  of  thoroagh  drainage,  the  introduction  of 
deep  and  suh-eoil  j^otvin^.  These  practices  have  renovated  shallow 
worn  out  soils,  by  foringuig  up  new  materials  ;  have  opened  a  pas- 
sage for  the  roots  to  descend  deeper  in  search  of  food;  and  have  pro- 
vided a  more  ready  outlet  of  surface  water  into  the  drains  below. 

4th.  like  judieioue  and  eoMtinved  afpliceuum  of  Lime — according 
to  principles  now  beginning  to  be  generally  understood.  When  ap- 
plied without  the  requisite  Knowledge,  or  without  regard  to  Auuro 
consequences,  the  use  of  lime  haa  Men,  and  wiU  still  be,  one  of  the 
most  ready  means  of  exhausting  the  most  fertile  soils. 

fith.  l%e  ««  o/  Boaes— in  various  forms,  as  an  application  to  land 
in  various  conditions,  and  for  the  growth  of  various  cn^. 

6th.  Generally,  what  is  called  htghftrmin'g^  comprehending: 

a.  The  culture  of  ffreen  crops  extensively. 

b.  Tlie  making  of  rich  home,  and  the  purchase  of  valuable  foreign 
manures  of  various  kinds  to  a  great  extent. 

c.  The  rearhig  and  feeding  of  im|»oved  breeds  of  stock,  for  the 
conversiou  of  one  form  of  produce  into  another,  which  meets  with 
a  readier  market,  or  is  otherwise  more  profitable. 

d.  The  custom  oe/uU/eedingt  hoth  for  plants  and  animals,  from 
earty  youth  to  Aill  maturity. 

It  is  the  characteristic  or  this  kind  of  farming^  that  it  spares  no  rea- 
sonable expense— in  implemehta,  in  mairares.  m  labor— as  all  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  laud,  makes  the  laud 
liberal  in  return ;  and  that  to  the  stingy  farmer,  the  land  is  most  nig- 
gard of  her  crops. 

7tli.  The  introdudion  if  lighter  and  better  contrived  intpUmetUSf  of 
machines  to  economise  labor,  and  of  horses  having  a  quicker  step. 

ftaeh  are  generally  the  practical  methods  or  processes  by  wuch 
British  agriculture  has  been  advanced  to  its  present  condition. 

*  The  two  elevated  plains  of  New  and  Old  Castile,  and  that  of  La 
Manbha.  separated  from  each  odier  by  the  granites  and  metamorphio 
rocks  or  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  composed  of  a  white  limestone,  oc- 
casionally covered  with  the  driA  of  other  rocks.  These  plains  are 
burned  up  in  summer,  so  as  to  yield  no  grass  till  the  October  rains 
fall,  bat  toey  yield  magnificent  crope  of  wheat.    (Sir  E.  Head.) 
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In  eoimectioa  with  this  improved  eooditioa  of  Briliah  africoltore, 
ud  l3t»  praoUo«  it  IuvqItm^  jou  will  excuse  me  if  I  aovert  for  e 
moment  to  one  Mpect  in  which  British  agrioolture  may  be  regarded^ 
v^h  at  the  present  moment  is  most  Titaliy  connected  with  the  inte- 
resu  of  the  English  fiuner,  waA  may  be  neither  nninleresting  nor 
nninetmcliTe  to  you. 

Were  an  mtoUectnal  foreigner.  preTionsly  imacqnainted  with 
Oveat  Britain,  with  the  character  of  iu  peopie,  or  with  its  social  con- 
dition, to  be  informed  regazding  this  couDlry,  that  though  occupying 
only  a  tnull  and  thickly  peopM  comer  of  Europe,  shrouded  for  ma- 
ny months  of  the  year  m  fogs  and  mistB,  seldom  and  briefly  visited 
by  the  fervid  sun— never,  I  may  say,  by  such  a  suu  as  now  shines 
upon  Qs-^end  raising  its  own  grain  crops  with  cost  and  difficulty  to 
feed  its  rapkUv  increasing  inhabitants--were  be  to  be  told  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  country,  in  ^Ndiich  the  agricultural  body  is  the  pre- 
domiiuiiing  interest,  had  thrown  open  its  island  harbors  to  all  comers, 
and  trusting  to  mxfmt'ioi  energy,  peneverance  and  skiO,  had  invited 
even  the  most  fertile  and  favoreo  regions  of  the  globe  to  a  free  com- 
petition in  their  own  grain  markets,  fearless  of  the  resulu;— apart 
from  all  fiscal  theories  or  politieai  views  with  which  my  profession 
and  pursuits  forbid  me  to  mtermeddle,  I  ask  you.  if  such  a  foreigner, 
so  instructed,  could  fail  to  admire  the  open  bolauess,  to  look  with 
respect  on  the  resoluteness  of  such  a  country,  or  to  long  for  an  op- 
portunity to  studv,  not  only  the  character  and  habits  of  its  people, 
but  the  modes  or  culture  practiced  by  them,  with  so  much  success, 
in  a  region  so  unfavored  by  nature. 

And  were  he  actually  to  come  among  us,  it  would  be  easy  for  him 
having  started  from  the  Laud's  end,  to  proceed  from  one  warm 
hearted  and  hoq^table  farmer  to  another,  till  the  Penlland  Firth  ar- 
rested his  course,  and  all  his  journey  long  he  might  converse  with 
ctdtivators  of  ardent  minds,  rail  of  practical  and  general  knowledge, 
who  in  most  unpromising  circurostaances  refuse  to  despond,  and 
while  ^y  see  so  much  every  where  around  them  awaiting  the  band 
of  the  improver,  will  not  let  slip  the  anchor  of  hope ;  who  differing 
widely,  perhaps,  in  politics,  and  as  to  the  policy  or  certain  fiscal  re- 

Klations.  yet  feel  auke  that  to  resolute  men  the  conquest  of  the  stub- 
m  lana  is  as  sure  as  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  that  new  difficulties 
only  demand  new  exertions  and  that  new  energies  are  equal  to  meet 
new  emergencies. 

On  quitting  the  British  shores,  aAer  such  a  tour,  that  foreigner 
wouU  carry  with  him  a  true  imjaression  of  the  flower  of  English  and 
Scottish  Agriculturists,  and  his  first  admiration  of  the  resolute  firm- 
ness, and  his  estimate  of  the  skill  of  the  island  fanners,  would  be 
oonfirmed  and  sixeiwthened  bv  his  actual  survey.* 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  I  might  foar  lest  my  audience  shonUi 
aeettse  me  of  over  exalting,  by  suck  lai^fuage  as  this,  the  character 
of  my  own  eountry  and  its  people.  You,  vnio  feel  so  iust  a  pride 
In  the  noble  land  yon  possess,  will  know  how  to  make  allowance  Av 
my  pride  in  mine.  But  indeed  whatever  can  be  truly  said  of  British 
fttrmers,  may,  I  begin  to  feel,  already  be  said,  with  almost  eq^al 
tivth,  of  the  farmen  of  yonr  Northern  states.  Of  the  west  and 
MUth,  I  cannot  as  yet,  from  personal  observation,  speak.  In  Nova 
8cotia  and  New  Brunswick,  two  younger  provinces,  I  have  seen  a 
pkMre  of  what  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachnsetu  es- 
Beeially,  hav«  been ;  and  in  the  cradoal  cononest  which  persevering 
labor  has  m  these  states  aehievea  over  driAed  rocks  and  hungry  gnu 
▼ds,  and  sandv  barrens  and  nngenial  swamps,  1  discover  the  reso- 
lute spirit  still  living  of  those  men  who  cemuries  ago,  dared  to  cross 
ft  then  wide  and  little  known  sea,  in  search  of  new  and  freer  homes, 
and  iHiose  descendants  now  till  alike  the  soils  of  the  Okl  En^aiia 
and  the  New.  Time  has  not  impaired  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
either ;  I  believe  I  may  say  it  has  left  thei^  hearts  unchanged  too. 

And  now  you  are  ready  to  ask  me,  what  those,  who  in  Europe  are 
most  hi  advance  in  the  practice  of  the  rural  arts,  look  forward  to  as 
likely  to  help  on  agrieulmre  still  Amber.  In  what  enecially.  you 
will  niquire,  do  we  of  Oieat  Britain  trust,  who  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  farmers  of  the  worla  ?  lliese  questions  I  shall 
answer  by  drawin|;  your  attention  briefly,  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ehwacterisuc  or  living  flwlure  of  the  agriculture  of  our  time 
—what  yon  no  doubt  expect^  me  Iviefly  to  speak  of.  the  direct  appli- 
catjons,  namely,  of  namral  science  to  the  several  branches  of  rural 
economy. 

The  maul  purposes  for  which  natwal  science  is  applisd  to  rural 
economy,  are— 

Fint.  To  explain  the  reasons  of  practices  already  adopted,  or  of 
things  already  observed,  and  to  supplant  old  and  defective  by  new 
and  Detter  usages. 

Second.  To  establish  general  principles,  by  means  of  which,  a 
riiort  cut  is  provided  for  the  nnlesiiMd,  to  the  knowledge,  practical 
and  theoretical,  we  alreadv  possess.  A  sin^e  princi  pie  expuuus  and 
thus  recommends  or  forbids  many  practices,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  soil,  place,  or  season. 

T%ird.  To  eulai|re  our  actual  knowledge  by  new  discoveries  sos- 
eeptible  of  practical  applieaUon. 

Ou  these  Aeveral  objects  of  natural  seience,  iu  its  a^ieation  to 
i^enlture,  it  would  be  out  of  place  at  present  to  dilate.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  I  briefly  draw  your  altentioii  to  some  of  the  general  re- 
sults, in  reference  to  rural  economy,  at  which  science  has  already  ar- 
rived. 

With  this  view  I  might  draw  my  illustrations  ftom  any  one  of  the 
many  diflbrent  branches  of  natural  knowledge.  I  might  select  for 
example  :— 

Isu  The  general  relations  of  PJifsictd  Oeagraphp  to  the  art  of  cul- 
ture—such OS 

*  For  two  recent  estimates  of  the  condition  of  Agrieultore  in  Oreat 
Britain,  see— 
Weechetlin.  Ufbtr  Sn^^iteke  XAmd'Vnrthsehq/t  und  derm  Anteend' 

UHf  aufLand'Wrtksehnftlifu  VerhaUni$it  intbt$tmd«rt  Dtutehkmdi. 

Stuttgard  and  Tubingtn^  1845.    Aiid 
C<Anma'n  British  AgricvUun,    London  and  Boiloo,  Idia 


a.  The  hifluence  of  broad  seas  and  of  great  lakes  and  rirers,  t 
tides,  of  sea  currents,  and  of  prevailing  winds,  on  the  capahiliiiei  ( 
a  coumry,  and  the  practices  and  pro&U  of  iiseailivalon. 

b.  The  influence  of  moimlain  elevations  and  depressions,  of  hi| 
table  lands  and  of  low  level  plains-~or 

91  The  general  indications  of  GMsgy  in  repaid  to  the  fertility  < 
a  country,  the  branches  of  husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  sdo^ied,  m 
the  means  by  which  its  fortility  may  be  best  promoted. 

The  Geological  Map  of  this  State,  and  the  volomes  of  the  Natu 
History  Survey,  aflbra  abundant  Olustratious  of  this  science  to  pn 
tical  agriculture— or 

9d.  The  relations  of  Bbteorelogf  and  BotoMv  eonjoined>-siich  at 

a.  The  ada|Aation  of  certain  |Nants  to  certam  elunates— of  sugi 
cotton  and  nee  to  vrarroer ;  of  buckwheat,  and  Indisn  corn  a 
wheat,  to  warmer  and  drier  *,  of  rye,  bariey  mid  oats,  to  colder  a 
more  uncertain  climates. 

b.  The  nature  of  rust,  smut,  mildew,  the  maise  brand,  Ac,  a 
the  circumstances  of  local  climate  most  lavorable  totiieir  appearan 


4th.  The  rehitions  of  Gsology  and  YegtiabU  Bbrmttm  coqioinec! 
such  as 

lliat  certain  ]riants  and  soils  are  mutually  adapted  to  each  olh 
because  of  the  special  structure  and  natural  habits  of  the  pUiUs,  a 
ihephysical  characters  only  of  the  soils. 

The  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  for  example,  is  rematkaUy  prolific 
Indian  com,  and  raises  comparatively  little  whent— while  the  disti 
of  Hyracuse  produces  wheat  abundantly,  and  is  less  favorable 
corn.  So  in  Great  Brhaui  and  Ireland,  we  have  our  tomep  and  b 
lev  soils,  distuiguishable  readily  by  the  practical  man,  from 
wheal  and  clover  soils.  These  diflbrences  are  independent  of  ci 
mical  composition,  end  are  not  to  be  explained  upon  chemical  pi 
ciples.  They  are  dependant  upon  the  special  relation  which 
structure  ana  natural  habits  of  the  plants  bear  to  the  physical  char 
ters  of  the  medium  in  which  their  roots  are  made  to  grow— or 

Sth.  The  general  indications  of  Otology  and  JUirfeomofy  coigoii 
—such  as 

The  relations  of  tiie  nature  of  the  rocks,  of  the  toil,  and  of  the 
of  rain  taken  together — 

a.  To  the  necessity  for  under  drainage^  and  the  means  of  efliscti 

6.  To  the  necessity  for  artificial  irri^Uion,  and  the  easiest  mod( 
obtaining  a  supply  m  water  for  the  purpoee    or 

Olh.  Tve  general  relations  of  Zooiofy  and  Jnimal  Pkynciofn 

a.  To  breeds  of  domestio  animals,  and  to  the  preservatioii  of  t 
puritv. 

5.  To  the  rearing,  feedmg  and  general  lenduig  of  stock. 

e.  To  the  agency  of  animal  life  in  fertilising  Uie  soil. 

d.  To  the  attacks  of  insects  upon  our  cultivated  crops    oc 
7th.  The  general  uidieations  of  CJumJMtry   such  as 

a.  That  a  fertile  soil,  in  addilioa  to  vanous  oi^ganic  oon^oa 
contains  at  least  eleven  diflbrent  mineral  substances. 

b.  That  plants  contain,  usually,  or  in  roostof  their  parts,  tha  gi 
er  number  of  the  same  mineral  substances. 

e.  That  the  amimal,  as  a  whole,  also  contains  them,  but  diatrib 
throughout  its  several  parts  in  a  manner  diflbrent  from  thai  in  w 
they  are  found,  either  m  the  plant  or  in  the  soO. 

a.  That  the  plant  standing,  as  it  were,  between  the  soil  nnd 
animal,  prepares  for  the  latter  both  its  oqfanie  and  its  mineral  ft 

s.  That  an  intimate  and  beautiful  relation  exists  between  lbs 
the  plant  and  the  animal— or  between  the  Uvmg  and  tiie  dead  tl 
of  namre— or 

8th.  The  general  mdieations  of  Omiogy  atid  Chtmistry  001^4 
—such  as 

eu  That  certain  Oeologieal  formatioiis  are  especisUy  rich  in  t 
of  the  mineral  substances  foond  m  and  required  by  planis,  and 
dnce  soils  which  with  special  treatment  will  prove  fertile  and  pc 
ble  to  the  cultivator. 

b.  That  others  are  especially  defective  insome  of  dMsa  sobata 
and  form  soils  which  are  naturally  nnprodootlve. 

e.  That  some  abound  in  all  the  kinds  of  mineral  raaitar  1 
plants  require,  and  yet  yield  soils  vrhich  are  naturally  tiafertile 

I.  RxLATioNs  ov  Gboloot  TO  AoaictrLTVXB. 

From  anv  one  of  these  general  topics,  I  might  select  bai^ntif^ 
ampler  of  the  close  bearings  of  science  uptm  profitable  ferming 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  illustrate  in  detail  any  one  of  the  gi 
relations  to  which  I  have  referred.  A  few  observations,  hov 
in  reference  to  the  special  applications  of  Geology  and  Ch«a 
will  neither  detam  US  long,  nor  prove,  I  believe,  generally  ui 
esting. 

In  reference  to  Geologr,  I  could  have  wished  to  point  out  t 
the  verv  close  economical  connection  which  recent  discorariei 
established  between  practical  reology  and  practical  agricul 
how  the  manufecture  and  abuiMance  of  valuable  mannrea,  f 
ample,  is  actually  dependant  on  Ac  prepress  of  reologieal  daac* 
I  must  be  content,  however,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  geolc 
the  United  States. 

There  are  few  countries,  indeed,  which  more  eleai4y  thar 
own,  show  the  relations  which  ge<4ogy  bears  to  agriculture  in 
branches.  Your  wide  prairies  are  naturally  distinguished  fror 
vast  forest  lands,  by  the  character  of  their  setts,  and  theoe  a|^ 
the  geological  structure  of  the  regious  over  which  they  exten 
from  which  thev  are  generally  derived.  The  broad  tro^eaa  z 
calcareous  marl,  or  rotten  limestone — called  Uie  prairie  or  came 
country— which  crosses  Alabama  in  an-east  mid  weet  diro* 
owes  its  natural  nakedness  to  the  dry.  wateriees,  chalky  dn 
which  for  a  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet  form  the  uppermoat  ro 
the  countrv ;  and  the  tenacious,  soapy,  unctuous  quality  of  tb 
with  wliicn  the  carriage  wheels  of  travellers  in  that  State, 
weather,  become  familiar,  is  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

80  your  zones  of  diflferictg  timber,  as  you  ascend  (torn.  tHo  \ 

•  LyvlPs  Secoad  Visit  to  the  United  Siat«,  pp.  4a,  80. 
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of  th«  iborec  ia  joar  toaihem  ilatea,  morom  the  eocene  aud 
MS  beds  to  tbe  mioi  elate,  gaeies  and  gnmke  of  the  Appale- 
ehMB  «tatB,  are  the  eoneequenoee  and  indioaiioue  of  diversities  im 
reolo^ical  etmeture.  The  iwaiap  willow,  the  cypresMe,  {tkyoides 
■ad  rfiift'd>a)  the  swamp  hickory,  the  greea  palmetto,  the  tall  mag- 
BoUa,  ihs  red  naple,  and  the  eouon  wood  of  the  lowest  swampv 
ipo*  »e  hiekonrt  oak.  macnolia,  beech,  -walnat,  tulip  tree,  and  hol- 
ly, of  the  dry,  allavial  Mud»— the  perpetual  pines  of  the  tertiary  (eo- 
c«ae)  seiwts  tho  naked  prairie  of  the  creuceous  niarl»— and  the 
Miaad  oaka,  hickory  and  pines  which  amiear  on  the  primary  rocks- 
all  thees  aonee  of  diilkrent  timber  indicate  the  natural  connection  of 
iha  «<efetaiion  of  a  district  with  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  it 


Blor  are  these 


relations  of  vegetable  life  without  their  in- 
on  the  daily  movements  of  your  shiAing  population.  I  hare 
ere  shown  now  directly  the  movements,  the  natural  ezpaiision 
I  OMT  call  it,  of  our  first  class  fhrmers  in  Scotland,  is  not  only  infln- 
eneea  bat  aeiaall^,  as  it  wvre,  prescribed,  by  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  district  in  which  they  nave  been  brought  op  end  to  which 
they  imend  to  move.  *  So  it  is  among  you.  "  Those  who  go  south- 
waids  froai  Virginia  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  tneuce  to 
Goorgia  and  Aiabania  follow,  as  by  instinct,  the  corresponding  zones 
of  ooaotry.  The  inhabilnnts  of  the  red  sou  of  the  granitic  region 
kceptotlieiroak  and  hickory;  the  'crackers*  of  the  tertiary  pine 
boireas.  to  their  lig;ht  wood ;  ajid  those  who  inhabit  the  newest  geo- 
logieal  formations  m  the  sea  islands,  to  their  fish  and  oy8ierB."t 

▲ad  to  this  iUusiration  of  a  fact,  which  may  be  proved.  1  believe, 
by  ohsenrtion  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  Sir  Coarles  Lyell,  adds 
a  scnianrc^  from  which  I  am  sure  you  will  at  once  draw  an  import- 
lani,  practical  lesson.  *'  On  reaching  Texas,  all  these  diflcrent  ciss- 
ses  are  at  Audi,  because  the  cretaceous  strata  in  that  country  con- 
aist  of  a  hard,  compact,  siliceoos  limestone,  which  defies  the  decom- 
ponng  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  tabic  lauds  of  bare  rock, 
cmiielT  unlike  the  marls,  clay  and  sand,  of  the  same  age,  in  Ala- 
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l%o  tiOers  of  the  red  land,  of  the  pfaie  barrens,  of  the  marriiy  prai. 
riea,  and  of  ihe  sea  island  swamps,  are  equally  at  a  loss  when  the/ 
■■Vmte  to  a  country  of  which  the  soils  and  surface  didhr  from  all 
ih«v  have  leA.  And  how  is  this  ?  Because  they  have  no  famlljarily 
wita  those  gcaeral  principlea  of  chemical  science  on  which  dH  cuf. 
tare  on  all  soils  dependi--becaose,  if  they  wmb  to  continue  the  same 
kind  of  tiOagay  and  on  soib  similar  to  those  they  have  left,  they  have 
BoC  saeh  a  knoi^edge  of  the  general  principles  of  Gedogy  as  would 
aoaUe  them  at  ouce  to  say.  to  this  or  to  that  eotuiry,  I  must  go,  for 
there  alone  am  I  likely  to  flod  them. 

^  In  my  own  coimtry,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  prosi  unon  the  ag- 
lieohnial  community  the  importance  of  such  geological  knowledge 
to  ibem,  because  of  the  numerous  colonics  we  possctt  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  because  of  the  swarms  of  emigrants  we  ycarlv  send 
oK  losobdne  and  people  ihera.i  But  to  you  whom  I  now  address, 
who  already  occupy,  or  in  connection  wim  kindred  blood  are  desti- 
ned to  subdue  and  people  nearly  half  a  world— ho%v  much  more  im- 
ponant  roust  such  knowledge  be !  Your  westward  movement  will 
ccniinao  for  many  generations,  and  how  much  surer  will  the  wav  to 
wealth  he  to  your  mrdy  pioneers,  if  they  have  been  taught  ui  tncur 
carlv  homes,  not  onlv  only  how  to  choose  land,  but  where  to  look 
tor  u«  kind  they  wiuk  to  buv,  and  how  to  till  it  best,  whatever  it  may 
ba.  svhen  it  has  come  into  their  poisession. 

I  oogbt,  perhaps,  to  apoLvise  for  saying  so  much  on  this  snliject. 
To  yoii>  woo  have  expeudea  so  much  public  money  and  so  large  a 
■leasare  of  talent  in  developiug  the  geological  structure  and  natural 
taioafcieo  of  this  and  other  states,  it  may  appear  presumptuous  hi  me 
lo  Bf«e  Avtber  upon  your  attention,  what  you  have  shown  that  you 
ahraanyso  fuHy  appreciate.  I  may  plead  as  an  excuse,  that  in  a 
conatiy  where  all  action  oriainates^  and  all  power  centres  in  the 
wammtf^  hsief  diseusMco  of  ue  sulyect  beibre  a  great  meeting  like 
ila%  may  help  new  listeners  towards  a  proper  general  estimation  of 
•ho  pvaotical  value  of  scieuco— and  thai  what  I  have  said  will  not 
Ait  lA  hoing  oseAil  to  scientific  agriculture,  if  it  convince  a  single 
imdecided  voter  ia  this  great  commonwealth  of  the  worth  of  those 
suis  whash  alienee  oBcn  yon,  in  developing  tlie  resources  of  the  soil. 

U.  RXLATXOKS  Of  CjUMtSTET  TO  AOEICVLTirKX. 

F^enaiC  me  bow  to  oay  a  fcw  words  on  the  sabiecl  of  chemistry,  m 
slai«kHieas  to  agriculture. 

The  ipecial  applicatinas  of  this  science^  as  many  of  you  are  al- 
Taady  aware,  are  far  too  mahiplied  to  aamit  even  of  enumeration. 
Of  the  practical  ends  v^uch  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  attain- 
ed by  meana  of  cbemittry,  I  mi^  mention  sncli  general  ones  as 


let.  In  what  gsasral  exhontlion  eonabts,  how  it  ii  produced,  and 
how  ic  may  be  repaired? 

9dC  In  vniat  tpeeial  exhaustion  consists,  how  U  is  brought  about, 
ddicr  naturally  or  artificially,  and  how  it  is  to  be  corrected  ? 

Act  ^Vhat  punts,  in  general  require  to  make  them  grow  well  T  * 

4th^  What  manures  ou^ht  to  contain,  to  be  generiuly  serviceable ; 
-wbat,  with  a  view  to  special  purposes,  they  ought  specially  to  con- 
tam;  and  how  they  are  to  be  artificially  prepsred? 

ich  topics  are  too  general  and  iuoeftnile  to  make  a  sure  im- 
-_  onthe  mind  of  the  practical  fluiner,  in  the  brief  momeiuft  I 
■pent  in  enumerating  them. 

I  maatioB  Airthec,  therefore,  sach  s|^cial  points  as  the  following : — 

1st.  flow  to  bring  crops  to  earlier  npeneas  m  late  and  elevatea  dii- 
trieiiL 

9d.  How  to  reduce  the  straw  prodncmg  tendency  of  the  land. 

9dL  How  to  hasten  or  promote,  or  to  push  forward  lag^ud,  yellow, 
and  acnated  vegetation. 


aa  axtide  in  the  Edinbaish  Review  /or  liarch*  1640. 
t  l^^roirs  Second  Visit  to  the  Uhiied  States,  p.  110. 
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4ih.  How  to  strengthen  the  straw  of  yonr  gran  crops,  wbere  llMt 
are  liable  to  be  laid.  o  r-i  / 

5th.  How  to  fill  the  ear  and  make  it  lai^ger,  iwhare  long  eahnfe  or 
natural  poverty  has  reduced  its  size. 

0ih.  How  to  improve  the  deficient  A^eding  quality  of  tnnep,  and 
other  root  crops,  when  grown  cit-noasy  land. 

7th.  To  quicken  the  orgajiic  matter  in  dead,  deaf,  or  peaty  foilfl^ 
and  tnalre  it  available  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

8th.  To  prepare  artificial  manures,  which  shall  nouririi  any  croft 
on  any  available  soil. 

9lh.  To  promote  growth  on  O/fw,  and  to  retard  it  on  oairlr  soito. 

10th.  On  newly  brought  up  subsoils,  and  on  trenched  land,  what 
manures  ought  to  be  luied.  and  why. 

^  11th.  Why  a  rotation  of  manures,  as  it  ii  called  by  prtetieal  nwD, 
IS  necessary,  and  where. 

12th.  That  the  use  of  lirne  to  a  certain  extent,  and  In  a  pmde&t 
way,  ii  necesvary  to  the  highest  fertility. 

11 J*^"  T^^^  ***"**  *"^  nearly  all  other  manures,  do  more  goodnpoD 
light  and  open,  than  they  do  upon  stiflT  and  close  soils,  and  why. 

14th.  How  to  economise  the  consumption  of  vegetaUe  food,  and 
to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  an  animal  is  fed. 

Iflth.  How  lo  prevent  the  disease  called/iig«r«  and  tees  in  tnraepa 
and  other  roou,  and  how  to  render  roikiew  and  ague  equally  rare. 

To  do  these  and  many  similar  things  economically,  skilfully,  and 
with  more  or  lett  success,  are  among  the  practical  ends  to  whi**!! 
chemical  investigations  have  already  led  us. 

Theyalso  supply  answers  to  many  practical  questions,  such  as  .•— 

1st  Why  cabbage  crops  so  greatly  exhaust  the  soil,  and  how  sueh 
exhaustion  is  to  be  repaired  ? 

2i«.  Why  tares  cut  green  exhaust  the  land,  and  give  inforior 
wheat? 

W.  IVhy  tares  are  seldom  good  aAcr  crops  of  clover? 

4th.  Why  lime  produces  a  more  marked  effect  on  one  soil  thoB  it 
does  upon  another? 

6th.  Why  one  variety  of  lime  is  ntore  useful  genendty,  or  in  parti- 
cular districts  on  particular  farms  and  fields,  than  another? 

Of  qiecial  points  and  questions,  I  could  enumerate  many  more,  in 
regard  to  which  chemistry  may  be  said  to  have  been,  or  to  be  capa* 
ble  of  becoming,  of  obvious  money  value  to  the  farmer.  Even  to 
such  of  yon,  however,  as  have  not  ronch  attended  to  this  subject,  the 
above  examples  will  sufficiently  indicate  both  the  kind  of  connection 
which  exists  between  practical  agriculture  and  pracUcal  chemistry ; 
and  the  kind  of  uses  to  which  sudi  scientific  knowledge  may  here- 
after be  put,  in  advancing  the  important  art,  which  it  is  die  first  wish 
of  this  great  Society,  ana  the  individual  interest  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers most  zealously  to  promote. 

Lntrrs  ov  Hdkah  Skill.— But  m  dwelling  upon  and  illusirsting 
what  is  already  in  the  power  of  man,  and  what  ne  hopes  to  attam  in 
reference  to  agriculture  tlirough  the  aids  of  science,  I  would  not  for- 
get to  acknowledge  how  very  limited  his  knowledge  is,  and  how  fee- 
ble his  capacities  oAer  all. 

A  roysterioiis  fungus  attacks  the  potato,  and  for  years  spreads 
fomine  and  misery,  and  discontent  ana  depression,  among  millions  of 
industrious  (hrmers. 

A  minute  fly,  season  after  season,  hoven  over  our  wheat  fiddf, 
and  from  entire  provinces  and  states  almost  bain^cs  the  cultivation 
of  our  most  important  grain. 

A  long  continued  drouth,  such  ss  half  a  century  past  has  searcdy 
seen,  dries  up  our  meadow's  and  pastures,  and  drives  the  farmer  to 
his  wits  end,  to  obtaui  winter  sustenance  for  his  necessary  stock. 

Such  things  as  there  ought  to  prevent  us  from  boasting  of  our 
knowledge, 'and  to  enforce  upon  us  that  piety  and  humb^ness  of 
spirit  wluch  rural  occupations  themselves  so  naturally  foster— while 
at  the  same  time  ihcy  should  not  restrain  us  from  any  eflbrt  or  inqui- 
ry by  which  the  evils  themselves  may  be  mitigated  or  removed. 

It  IS  possible — nay  it  is  almost  within  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable 
expectation— that  the  same  intellectual  research  which  has  given  us 
dominion  over  the  proud  waves— has  made  out  the  laws  by  which 
hurricanes  are  regulated— has  already  almost  fVecd  us  from  their 
most  fierce  influences— and  has  forced  the  fiery  lighming  to  descend 
harmlessly  A-om  heaven — that  the  same  research  may  finally  free  us 
from  the  visitations  of  the  fmigus  and  the  insect,  and  may  place  the 
dreary  drouths  of  summer  under  reasonable  control.  Such  hopes 
we  may  entertain,  not  as  sources  of  pride,  but  as  stimulants  to  exer- 
tion—for  ii^  so  ^eaUy  rewanliug  the  pest  exercises  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  the  Deitv  obviously  intends  still  farther  to  excite  us  to  study 
and  extract  good  flrom  the  living  ond  dead  things  of  nature,  over 
which  he  has  given  us  a  general  aominiou. 

Obstacles  to  Proosess.— Tliere  are,  however,  in  every  coun- 
try, certain  obstaclea  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  progress  of 
scientific  ag^culture,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  or  \^  lU  practical 
apirfication  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

1  do  not  refer  to  those  pB^'sical  or  local  obstacles  of  climate,  ele- 
vation above  the  sea,  low  prices,  distance  from  markets,  snd  so  on: 
but  to  those  social  and  class  obstacles  which,  in  so  many  places,  ana 
in  so  many  ways,  Interfere  not  only  with  the  rapid  extri.sion  of  our 
knowledge,  but  with  the  diflfusion  of  what  we  already  possess  as  to 
the  application  of  science  to  the  rural  arts.  I  may  enumerate  as  be- 
longiiigto  obstacles  of  this  kuid : 

1st  The  aversion  to  theory,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  so  general!^ 
profossed  by  practical  farmers  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  RasW 
and  hasty  theorising  in  regard  to  agriculture,  it  is  ri^ht  to  reject;  thtT 
error  lies  in  confounding  with  such  theory  every  thing  that  does  no# 
appear  to  bear  directly  upon  the  more  common  operations  qf  $4 
farm — as  if  chemistry,  or  the  chemist  for  example,  could  be  ef  tio 
use  to  the  farmer,  because  he  does  not  interfhre  with  the  handDinr  o# 
the  plow— or  with  the  riiape  and  management  of  the  drill  machme/ 
or  the  harrow. 

9d.  The  small  amount  of  talent  hitherto  hi  all  countries  considered 
necessary  to  fit  a  man  lo  become  an  excellent  farmer.  This  not  on- 
ly lowers  the  general  education  and  attainments  of  the  ngricuImrsT 
etaas,  and  the  estimation  hi  winoh  dliey  are  held—bat  it  tmfits  theaa. 
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as  «  body,  readily  to  appreciate  the  labors ,  or  to  listen  to  the  coiin»els 
of  men  or  ecience,  howoTer  prudent  and  practieal  they  may  be. 

9d.  The  special  deficiency,  amouj  all'  grades  of  the  agricultural 
community,  (in  Eilgland  among  landlords,  am<xig  tenants  and  among 
laborers,)  of  any  instruction  in  the  elementary  ^rts  of  those  branch- 
es  of  knowledge  by  >vhich  the  pridfciples  of  agriculture  are  especial- 
ly Ulnstrated. 

4th.  The  extreme  sulMlivision  of  the  land,  ^vhich  yon  may  not  see 
in  this  country  for  many  generatimis,  but  which  already  exisu  as  a 
great  evil  in  some  of  the  couiitries  of  Europe.  It  prevents  the  use 
of  improved  impiiements,  and  therefore  the  eocouragement  of  a^l- 
cultural  mechanics — ^because  the  farmer  is  too  poor  to  buy  anythuig 
but  the  merest  necessaries.  It  prevents  also  the  purchase  of  ma- 
nures, natural  or  artificial,  to  any  extent— the  employment  of  paid 
labor  in  (hrming — and  generally  all  those  forms  of  improvement 
which  demaitd  an  outlay  of  capital,  or  to  which  the  occupation  ot  a 
considerable  breadth  of  land  is  a  necessary  pre-reqnisite. 

0th.  An  obstacle  peculiar  to  your  country,  and  to  its  present  tran- 
sition 8tate->and  it  Vi  really  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement — ^is  the 
feeble  local  attachment  by  which  the  proprietors  of  the  more  newly 
settled  districts  are  bound  to  their  farms.  This  appears  in  the  ihct 
that  so  many  of  your  farms  are  for  sale.  Few  families  have  yet  be* 
come  80  attached  to  their  locations  as  to  be  nnwilliiig  to  sell  them,  if 
a  fair  offer  be  made.  The  head  of  the  fkmilr  iruAs  to  his  own  skill 
to  do  better  elsewhere  for  all  his  household,  with  the  money  for 
which  Uiey  may  be  sold.  This  state  of  things  will  pass  away  as  age 
creejM  over  your  commonwealths  and  iustituiions,  oat  ui  the  mean- 
time it  operates  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  embellishment  or  in  costly  improvements,  which  might  possibly 
not  enhance,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  the  value  of  these  properties 
in  the  market 

I  merely  mention  these  social  obstacles,  for  although  some  of  them 
do,  as  I  am  informed,  exist  to  a  certain  extern  in  this  State  of  New 
York,  yet  I  would  rather  express  my  high  opinion  of  the  much  good 
I  have  found  amcmg  you,  than  appNear  to  detract  from  your  just  de- 
serts, by  discovering  and  commenting  upon  wants  and  defects  which 
in  your  huiry  to  get  forward,  you  have  as  yet  scarcely  had  time  to 
discover,  much  less  to  supply  or  remove. 

EifcousAGEMiiiT  TO  Agxiccltckix  SciMfcs  IN  THB  U»rr«i> 
oTATKs.— Of  the  good  I  see,  tat  example,  I  may  specify  the  enlight- 
ened desire  exhibited  by  your  several  Sua*  govcmmtnta^  to  promote 
the  applications  of  science  to  your  home  agriculture,  as  it  is  striking- 
ly shown  in  the  numerous  surveys  and  reportt  which  they  have 
caused  to  be  made  and  published,  m  respect  to  the  geology  and  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Union.  In  this  re- 
spect  your  State  of  New  York  occupies  a  most  distinguished  posi- 
tion, and  its  inhabitanu  will  no  doubt  reap  from  their  weU  directed 
exertions,  a  rich  harvest  of  deserved  fruit 

Again— tlijs  great  Agricultural  Fair,,  the  implements  and  stock 
here  exliibited,  the  countless  numbers  who  have  emered  the  show 
yard  to  see  them,  and  who  now  surround  us— impress  upon  a  foreign 
visitor,  the  obvious  tnefnlness  and  efficient  management  of  your  ^- 
rienltural  Societies,  how  much  they  are  doing,  and  how  zealously 
they  are  supported.  To  those  at  a  distance,  who  cannot  look  upon 
you  with  their  o%vn  eyes,  your  annual  publications  speak.  I  have 
myself  been  both  interests  and  mstructed  by  the  former  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  of  your  Society,  and  I  have  heard  them,  in  a  pub- 
lic meetjiig  m  ScdlsiniL  most  highly  spoken  of,  and  Avorably  con- 
trasted with  the  published  proceedmgs,  even  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  It  gives  nft  pleasure  to  express 
my  opinion,  that  the  volume  for  the  present  year  is  not  only  equal  to 
ito  predecessors,  but  contains  matter  highly  creditable  to  the  Socie- 
ty^and  useful  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  agriculmre. 

Farther— The  interest  which,  as  individuals,  you  take  in  the  pro- 
motion (^  agriculture,  by  the  acquirition  and  application  of  new 
knowledge,  may  be  gathered  from  two  circumstancea-^rs(,  Arom  U>e 
establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of  chairs  of  science  in  conneo- 
tiou  with  agriculture,  by  private  parties,  in  two,  at  least,  of  your 
state  universities— a  liberality  at  once  most  patriotic  and  most  judi- 
ciously applied;  and  Msoiwf,  from  the  causes  which  led  to  the  recent 
visit  to  Europe  of  your  countryman,  Mr.  Colmaji.  Him  we  were 
led  to  look  upon  as  a  deputy  ftom  the  individual  farmers  of  this  and 
the  adjoiuiu|:  states^  to  the  farmers  and  agricultural  assemblies  of 
Great  Britain — for  it  was  your  individual  encouragement  and  sub- 
scriptions, I  believe,  aa^  those  of  your  societies,  which  induced  and 
enabled  him  to  come  among  us.  As  your  deputy,  he  was  every 
where  received— every  where  kindly,  I  believe,  as  so  kind-hearted 
a  man  deserved  to  be— and  every  where  with  a  desire  to  give  him 
the  fullest  hiformation  on  every  sulqect  that  might  be  usefhi  to  you. 

Geullemeu,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your  countrymen  whom  I 
have  met,  notio  I  hope  in  yours,  a  wrong  impression  exists  as  to  the 
feelings  of  m/'eountrymen  towards  you  as  a  community,  or  as  iudi- 
viduals.  We  do  npt  envy  or  regret  your  rapid  growth  and  pro«i>eri- 
ty  as  a  people— we  are  proud  of  it.  We  do  not  dislike  you  iiidividu- 
Blly— we  are  predhsposed,  rather,  to  see  good  in  you  and  to  like  you. 
IVnatever  sour  men  on  either  sloe  of  the  water  may  say,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  there  is  a  comer  in  almost  every  heart  at  home, 
which  especially  warms  towards  the  North  American,  whether 
from  the  Colonies  or  from  the  Slates,  and  a  warm  seat  at  many  a 
fire  side,  if  he  will  come  and  occupy  it.  It  may  bo  old  fashioned, 
gentlemen,  but  we  all  still  think  at  norae  that  blood  is  thicker  than 
Vtter,  ana  if  any  of  you  doubt  it.  we  beg  you,  like  Mr.  Colma.:! ,  to 
Mne  amoi^  us,  and  honestly  ana  frankly  to  try  whether  it  is  so  or 


1.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  special  reason  why  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mentific  principles  of  agriculture  is  more  necessary  among  you  than 
anoog  any  other  exiBiiiig  people,  I  wocdd  mention  the  great  extent 
tt  your  territorial  domimon,  and  the  varied  soOs,  climates  and  cul- 
Ives,  which  your  people  encounter,  as  your  dominion  over  the  for- 
est and  prairies  extends.  ^Vhen  you  take  this  Act  in  connection 
with  an  other,  which  m  no  less  familiar  to  rou,  that  a  general  set  of 
your  population,  like  a  great  moving  tide,  is  carrying  them  towards 


the  south  and  west— so  that  the  old  tillage  and  crops  of  one  year  an 
often  deserted  by  the  mover  fbr  a  new  fonn  of  tillage,  and  the  ctti 
ture  vf  new  crops  in  the  next— you  will  see  bow  useful  to  the  shift 
ing  agriculturut  nimself  it  must  be,  and  how  beneficial  to  ihewbd 
community,  that  he  should  possess  some  degree  of  familiarity  wtt 
those  principles,  not  only  of  Geology  to  which  I  have  already  mad 
especial  aUusion,  but  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  also,  which  shall  cut 
ble  him  in  whatever  circumstances  of  soil,  of  climale  or  of  tilla( 
he  is  placed,  to  make  the  most  of  the  advanuiges  be  happens  to  po 
sess— to  overcome  most  easfly  and  most  economically  the  difficuiii 
he  may  have  to  encounter— and  to  employ  at  ouce  bis  head  ai 
hands  with  skill  in  bettering  his  local  condition. 

As  an  agricultural  people,  yon  possess  ma^  advantages  over  l 
nations  of  Europe.  You  are  not  old  enough  to  have  acquirea  d 
trict  and  state  pr^udices,  which  are  difficult  to  orerpome,  anawhi 
in  many  ports  of  Europe,  loiig  oppose,  succewfully,  the  importati 
of  improvements  ftom  abroaoT 

I  may  mention,  as  a  most  intelligible  illustration,  the  introdnct 
of  implements  imported  from  other  countries|j  which  in  Europe  i 
very  slow  process.  The  swuig  jdow  of  Scotland,  fi>r  exam] 
has  made  its  way  uito  many  districts  of  England,  has  been  ezt 
sively  introduced  into  some  parts  of  France,  Holland,  8wedcn,  i 
even  into  Poland  and  Russia.  But  into  Germany,  where  atta 
ment  to  the  old  tools  and  methods  is  so  very  strong^,  it  makes  its  ^ 
very  tardily.  And  I  advert  to  this  instrument— this  ftindaat«nla] 
strument,  I  may  call  it,  of  die  practi(fal  /hrmer— because  I  &i 
mentioned  to  your  credit,  by  a  German  writer,  that  the  swing  p)o 
has  had  a  much  more  willmg  and  ready  reception  among  you  t 
among  his  owncouutrymeu,  and  that  G^many  has  already  rece 
many  excellent  swing  plo%vs  from  America.*  I  have  seen  i 
irons  of  Scottish  manuAicture}  in  use  in  various  parts  of  ^ 
America.  It  is  said  that  plow  irons  in  considerable  quantitiei 
now  exported  from  the  States  in  considerable  nnmbers  to  Englt 

Whatever  is  good  m  other  countries,  you  are  very  much  in  a 
dition  to  adopt  at  once.  You  have,  as  i  have  said,  fewer  old  { 
to  break  through,  old  methods  to  abandon,  old  tools  to  lay  a^ide 
old  rules  and  regulations  to  abolish.  Above  all,  as  proprietors 
work  every  man  for  himself  and  for  the  profit  of  his  family. 
<Mily  are  feudal  superiorities,  servitudes,  semom  and  tithes,  unki 
among  you,  but  even  reins  are  not,  as  with  us,  to  be  made  i 
two  dark  days  of  every  year.  %Yhat  ought  to  stand  in  the  wa] 
of  your  rapid  progress  in  thb  most  important  art? 

Another  great  advantage  pnesessea  by  the  agriculturists  c 
country,  you  will  both  understand  and  estimate.  As  a  natio] 
commence  your  agricultural  career  at  the  point  whieh  we  hai 
tained.  The  eminence  which  we  have  reached  after  long  din 
you  start  ftom.  You  have  the  benefit  of  all  our  knowledge  ai 
perience,  and— unwearied  with  previous  labor,  or  satiffied  wi 
idea,  as  too  many  of  our  flurmers  are,  that  yon  have  already 
very  much — ^you  must  progress  beyond  what  we  have  at  presi 
tained  to.  Aiid  with  the  intellect  and  energy  you  mhertt,  yxyi 
and  will  progress.  It  cannot  fail  indeed  to  prove  a  great  blesi 
mankind  at  large,  that  so  many  new  minds,  unfettered  by  < 
straiuts  of  prejudice  or  partial  legislation,  or  conventional  c 
are  now  directed  in  this  country  towards  the  varied  arts  of 
life.  Especially  must  intellectual  exertion  on  your  part,  in  rel 
to  any  or  the  arts  of  lift,  benefit  us  in  Great  Britsdn — whom 
moa  parentajge,  individual  ties  of  blood,  and  a  unity  of  speec 
nect,  and  whom  now  the  broad  Atlanttc,  more  than  brid^ei 
almost  brings  together  again  imo  a  common  home.  WI 
think,  reacts  upon  our  thoughts ;  what  you  q>eak,  insensibly 
our  speech ;  and  your  literature  and  ours,  are  read  and  ha- 
influence  in  both  countries.  What  each  oiseovers  sooner  b 
property  of  the  other,  than  in  the  case  of  naticms  who  tpeal 
ent  tongues ;  and  a  step  in  advance  on  either  aide  of  the  i 
carries  the  arts  of  the  other  Me  along  with  it.  We  are  not  i 
perhaps  I  might  say  we  are  eminently  unselfiab— in  wishing 
beeome  agricultural  improvers.  But  of  all  the  arts,  it  may 
more  truly  of  agriculture  than  of  any  other,  that  it  is  of  no  < 
The  producer  of  the  common  staff  of  human  life,  ought  i 
perfection,  to  be  the  common  property  of  all.  In  rirading  es 
m  our  endeavors  to  push  forward  this  highest  art  of  life,  Bri 
America  will  be  striving  only  which  can  do  moat  for  the  hun 
And  if  we  in  Brttain  shoam  benefit  hereafter  by  Uie  adva 
are  destined  to  make, — beyond  what  you  have  obtained  tro 
will  enable  us  only  the  more  q)eedUy  to  aid  in  difiTuaing  a  kx 
of  these  advances  among  the  other  nations  of  the  ^loSe. 

What  KB  the  moral  of  this  discourse— what  its  immediate 
tion  to  you  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  address  ? 

Is  there  improvement  any  where— let  it  be  seen  among 
there  agricultural  progress  any  where — ^>'0u  oufpht  not  tot 
Are  there  means  of  bettering  the  mode  of  culture  any  wl 
possess  the  same.  Is  there  greater  knowledge  any  -wl 
within  your  reach.  Is  there  energy  and  determination  a 
—these  qualities  are  biKerited  in  as  great  stren^h  b^  you 
other  people.  Is  llie  climate  favorable  any  where  for  sp< 
of  culture — yon  possess  all  climates,  and  may  take  a  leal 
fhrming  book  of  every  country.  Is  Wnowledg-e  necesaary 
— ^it  is  so  among  you ;  if  not  oecause  of  an  over-crowded 
cause  of  a  constantly  moving,  and  at  present  rather  retrog 
cultural  population. 

And  if  ui  conseouence  of  its  progressive  tendency,  i 
blood  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  shade,  is  destined,  as  some  belie 
quer  and  possess  this  vast  continent  from  sea  to  sea  ;  it  is 
wish  and  purpose  of  the  Deity,  that  such  possession  shou^ 
a  source  of  happiness  both  to  the  ruling  and  to  the  ruled,  a 
of  furthering  at  the  same  time,  that  general  advancemen 
man  race  imxih.  all  philauthropists  so  ardemly  anticipate. 

*  Ua«r  Snt^iuks  Ltutdwirthsckaft  von  A,  9on  Wechhtr 
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Bni  thM  eoqjoiiMd  happineis  and  peognmion  demand  the  constant 
aids  of  ancmcming  knowledge.  In  your  western  migrations,  you 
nratt  bear  with  you,  to  plant  on  your  new  sofl.  the  arts  and  sslences 
and  daily  discoveriea  or  the  aaat :  and  thos  wiU  pooulaiimi  and  cit- 
JHaaiion  extend  together  to  the  shores  of  the  wide  Pacific. 

And  amon;^  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  you  will  most  use- 
fnlty  carry  yhth  you,  those  which  relate  to  the  arts  of  rural  life,  will, 
above  all  othen,  eontribnte  largely  to  die  temporal  welfare  or  your 
sfvaading  people.  Hat  which  we  know  in  England,  yoa  soon  leim 
to  master  and  apply  hero ;  and  what  is  known  w  the  Empire  State, 
Might,  m  like  mauier,  to  diflbse  itself  hence  orer  the  vast  domioioas 
of  your  rreat  oonlbderacy. 

Thongb  I  haTe  consklerBd  it  my  duty,  in  conformity  with  your  re- 
^iieat,  to  lay  belbre  yoa  the  observatiens  I  hare  put  together  in  the 
present  address— 4t  would  be  presumptuons  iu  me,  after  what  I  hare 
aeen  iu  this  show-yard,  and  in  this  ciiy,  to  sappose  that  any  thing  I 
•coold  say,  would  mitteriall  v  hasten  the  progress  of  agriculture  among 
TOO)  or  turn  yon  into  any  Letter  patlis  thim  those  yon  hare  already 
begun  to  follow.  If  any  man  wishes'  an  evidence  of  what  you  are 
in  enragy,  and  what  you  are  capable  of  in  action,  let  him  come  to 
Syracuse,  and  look  around  him.  It  was  brought  as  an  action  against 
the  ancient  Romaoi,  tlut  tL«y  UMide  a  cuuniry  desolate,  and  called 
dmt  peace.  It  is  the  nobler  praise  of  the  ^reat  modem  Republic, 
ihat  TOO  find  a  country  desolate,  and  corer  it  with  people— a  wilder- 
ness,  and  yoa  plant  it  with  fertile  farms— furuishid  with  rare  wig- 
warn  encampments,  and  you  strew  it  over  with  s^endid  palaces  aikl 
great  cities.  Bnergy,  discennnent,  constructive  talent  ajid  adminis- 
trative  skill,  must  ail  be  united  to  accomplish  such  results,  sonnpidiy, 
ao  safety,  so  securely.  I  thank  vou  fbr  mviting  me  to  come  among 
yott,  that  I  might  see  all  this,  and  might  ei^oy  the  gratification  which 
the  aight  ot  progiees  of  such  a  kind  imparts.  It  will  be  to  me  a 
source  of  future  satisfiiction,  if  I  shall  be  able,  on  reflection,  to  be- 
lieve dmt  my  Tisit  to  your  eonittry  has  in  any  way  contributed  to 
the  farther  or  more  sale  advancement  among  you  of  that  nunnit, 
which  is  the  surest  support  of  natioas-*whetber  in  the  Old  World  or 
IB  the  New. 


Jfew-|?ork  0tatt  ^Igmnlturol  0Dnetg. 


Asttttftl  Meeliag* 

Tlie  New«Tork  State  Ag.  Society  oonirened  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  at  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the 
I6t^  Jan.,  1860 — the  Pre8id«nt  not  having  arriyed, 
on  motion  of  B.  P.  JoHKsoir,  Esq.,  Hon.  JoHif  P. 
JBxjEKMAjr,  ex-presidont,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

B.  P.  Jo«NSON,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
read  the  annual  report  of  the  Execntiye  CommitteCi 
detailing  the  operations  of  the  Board  for  the  past 
year,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
Their  labors  haTc  been,  in  every  respect,  eminently 
saoeessfal,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  influence  and 
Qsefnlness  of  the  society  is  rapidly  extending,  not 
lonly  over  our  own  state,  but  to  most  of  the  other 
«Csrtes. 

The  report,  on  motion  of  Mr.  CHExvxit,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the  Transao- 
tions  of  the  Society. 

L.  TtxcKEa,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  read 
his  annual  report,  showing  these  general  results: — 

RSCXIPTS. 

Bal.  ia  the  treasury,  Jan.  17, 1840, $433  55 

Bale  of  nengMw pven for  moasypMvioasly  loaned,....   9,000  00 

From  the  Stale  Treasury, 883  93 

rill  BMwhfiiBhufs  Btannnal  mrnting, 97  00 

Intefcal  on  uiTeslments« 350  00 

Temporary  loan, 593  61 

Reeemts  at  State  Fair  at  Syracose. 8,144  55 

John  A.  Taimor,  Hartlbrd,  Conn.,  for  extra  prize  on  Sheep,     100  00 
Swidry  other  samsi  amouttting  to 79  50 

$19,674  44 

Patjohts.  

Debttof  1848, $9,037  15 

Premfaima, 4,397  66 

Salary  and  traTdling  expenses  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ry of  Messenger,  , 1,410  88 

Expenses  connected  with  the  SUte  Fair, 799  79 

Repayment  of  loan, 000  00 

On  aoGoont  of  Library  and  Muieum-^Repairs  of  Agricul- 
ral  Rooma— liieidental  Eapenses,  Ac,  Ac, 1,334  66 

10,573  14 
Balaaee  m  Trsssvry,  Jan.  16, 1850, 3,101  30 

$19,674  44 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eivos,  the  report  was  accept- 
ed, and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  tbeTransaotions. 
On  moUon  of  Mr.  T.  C.  PsTxas,  it  was  ordered 


that  a  committee  of  three  from  each  judicial  dis- 
trict be  appointed,  to  report  the  names  of  officers  of 
the  Society,  and  to  recommend  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  Annual  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Smith,  the  delegations 
from  each  judicial  district,  were  directed  to  select 
their  respective  members  of  the  committee. 

The  several  district  delegations  then  retired  to  se- 
lect  their  committees,  which  duty  having  been  per- 
formed, and  the  names  reported,  the  nominations 
were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Pardee,  before  this  committee,  desired  to 
present  a  resolution  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  his  county,  urging  that  two  fairs  be  held  next 
year — the  State  to  be  divided  into  two  districts  with 
reference  to  them.  He  stated  that  the  county  So- 
ciety of  Wayne  had  adopted  this  plan,  and  with 
great  advantage,  and  desired  to  see  the  same  thing 
by  the  State  Society — and  chiefly  because  the  ten- 
dency would  bo  to  keep  op  the  interest  in  these  fairs, 
by  holding  them  every  year  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  this  state. 

Mr.  CHEEVEa  suggested  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  an  alteration  of  the  Society's  consti* 
tution-~and  perhaps  the  assent  of  the  Legislaturck 
It  would  also  he  equivalent  to  dividing  the  Society 
into  two.  But,  in*  any  event,  it  was  a  matter  with 
which  the  committee  just  appointed  had  nothmg  to 
do,  unless  the  Society  had  the  power  thus  to  divide 
itself,  and  should  do  so.  If  that  was  done,  the  com.* 
mittee  should  know  it  before  acting. 

Mr.  Pabdce  explained  that  the  proposition  was 
not  to  divide  the  Society,  or  to  have  two  organiia- 
tions — but  on  the  contrary,  that  its  union  should  he 
continued,  and  that  under  one  organisation  two  fairs 
should  be  held  each  year. 

Gen.  YEtLK  moved  a  reference  of  the  matter  to 
the  committee  just  appointed. 

Mr.  Sherwood  suggested  a  special  committee- 
it  being  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  at  tha 
west. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Peters  moved  to  lay  the  whole  sub- 
ject on  the  table,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Recess  until  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

JPour  oUlockf  P,  M. 

Mr.  Ekos,  of  Madison,  from  the  nominating 
committee,  reported  the  following  persons  as  offi- 
cers of  the  Society  for  the  present  year,  and  they 
were  unanimously  agreed  to,  by  ballot,  by  the  Socie- 
ty:— 

President— K.  P.  PRENTICE,  Albany. 

Yioe  Presidents— Ambeoss  anvxirs,  New-Yoik;  Lawn  O. 
Moaais,  Westchester:  Amthoitt  Vah  Baaoxii.  Greene ;  Z.  C. 
I^.ATT,  Clinton;  J.  B. BuaNST,  Onondaga:  £. C.  FaosT, Chemuoy ; 
Olivxe  PHELrs,  Ontario  \  Nzuon  Vau  Nkss,  Chautanqne. 

Corresponding  Vacf«lan^-B.  P.  Johnioo. 

Recording  Secretary— J.  McD.  Mclmyre. 

Treasurer— Luther  Tucker. 

Executive  Committee— B.  B.  Kirtlaad,  J.  J.  Viele,  H.  WeadeOt 
A.  Ilwmpson,  Henry  Wager. 

The  same  committee,  to  whom  was  also  referred 
the  question  of  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Society, 
reported  in  favor  of  holding  it  at  Albany,  if  the  d- 
tiaens  furnish  funds  sufficient  to  erect  such  build- 
ings, Stc.,  as  the  executive  committee  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Butterfield's  resolution  relative  to  holding 
a  four  days'  fair,  w^as  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  James  Cow- 
den,  Esq.,  American  Consul  at  Glasgow,  inform- 
ing the  Society  of  a  fair  to  be  held  in  London,  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  industry  and  arts  of  all  nations, 
during  the  summer  of  1851,  and  expressing  the  hope 
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th&t  Amerioaa  Arts,  mftaiifaot«re«|  flic,  Im.,  would 
be  well  repreteated. 

Also,  a  resolation  by  Mr.  Johhsok,  iovitiiig  the 
agrionltoristti  manufaotnrers.  meehanicsi  fltc,  to 
prepare  for  the  exhibitio^,  and  ofiering  the  aid  of 
the  Society  I  so  far  as  their  powers  extended,  to  fa- 
cilitate  those  who  might  be  desirous  of  competing  at 
the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Petxks  suggested  that  this  Society  send  to  the 
said  fair  all  the  various  samples  of  Indian  corn  raised 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baldwin  hoped  the  Society  would  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  samples  of  Indian  corn  raised  in 
the  country,  but  send  other  articles  to  this  great 
gathering  of  nations.  He  hoped,  not  only  that  ar- 
ticles would  be  sent,  but  that  the  Society  itself 
would  be  represented  there.  He  spoke  of  this  as 
being  the  first  meeting  to  which  the  mother  country 
had  invited  us,  and  trasted  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
especially  the  Empire  State,  might  be  well  repre- 
sented on  this  great  and  glorious  occasion. 

A  motion  was  niade  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  se- 
lect committee,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  the  entire  matter,  toge  her  with  a  resolution  by 
Mr.  BvTTKariKLo,  recommending  to  the  exeeutive 
committee  to  offer  a  premium  of  $100  on  such  arti- 
cle as  takes  a  premium  at  said  fair;  was, 

On  motloa  of  Mr.  Foots,  referred  to  the  ezeeu- 
tive  committee  with  power. 

A  oeBununicatiott  was  reoeived  from  Dr.  Lbs,  of 
the  Washington  Agrieoltoral  Roobm,  in  relation  to 
distributing'  agrionltiiral  tracts.  Referred  to  the 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  Pbtkbs  offered  a  resolution,  directing  the 
executive  committee  to  ask  of  the  Legislature,  in 
addition  to  their  annual  appropriation,  the  sum  of 
$2i50  fer  ionproying  the  library  of  the  Society,  and 
$150  for  the  Museum.     Adopted. 

Mr.  Smith  offered  a  resolation  directinff  this  So* 
ciety  to  m«moriaiize  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Bureau. 

The  resolution  was  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Bald- 
win, and  adopted. 

Mr.  Cheever  gave  notice  of  a  resolation  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  ex-olficio  Presidents  of  the  So- 
ciety upon  the  executive  committee. 

Upon  this  announcement  of  a  notice,  a  protracted 
debate  sprung  up,  and  was  continued  until  the  ad- 
journment. 

The  Society  again  convened  at  the  C^^itol  in  the 
evening,  'and  Uslened  to  as  excellent  lecture  by 
Prof.  Johnston,  on  the  connection  of  Chemistry 
with  Practical  Agriculture. 

Thurtday,  Jan,  17.-^The  Society  met  at  their 
Rooms,  at  10  o'clock,  when  the  reports  of  several 
coDunittees  were  read,  premiums  paid,  and  a  variety 
of  other  business  transacted, ^-after  which  they  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  Capitol  in  the  evening. 

-At liall^past  seven,  the  President,  Hon.  John  A. 
Kino,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  the  read- 
ing of  some  reports  not  previously  made,  the  Pre- 
sident delivered  his  valedictory  address,  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest ;  and  at  its  oonolosion 
the  President  elect,  £.  P.  Psbnticb,  Esq.,  in  a 
very  appropriate  manner,  tendered  the  Society  his 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Hon.  J.  P.  BxEXMAN  offered  a  resolution  tender- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  King  for  his 
able  and  instructive  address. 

Also  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  able 
discharge  of  their  duties  daring  the  past  year. 

Mr,  Cbxeveb  offered  a  resolation  tendering  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  Prof.  Johnston  for  hie 


eloquent  address  at  the  State  Fair  and  for  tho   able 

and  interesting  series  of  Uotnres  recently  deliTered. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  following  resolutions, 

which  were  unaaimonriy  adopted : 

lUMkwl,  Tliat  the  roemben  of  tfak  Societj  cberidi  wiUi  deep  re- 
^leet  the  memory  of  the  late  Hamtv  Colicajc^<-«  genllenMui  l<m§f 
and  well  known  for  hii  active  seal  in  the  eaaee  of  Acriealtoral 


provemenL  and  e^teciaU  j  for  the  many  interestiar  and  introctiTo 
efiniom  or  hit  pen  on  the  Tarioue  branches  of  rural  eeonomy-. 

Jtoofeerf,  Tliat  we  saceNly  ayanpalhiae  with  the  fiuDily  of  Mr. 
CouiAK  in  the  paiofnl  bereavement  they  have  siMaiaed ;  and  thaa 
Aie  8eeretarf  forward  to  them  a  copy  of  theae  retolvtiooa. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Executive  Com* 
mittee  meet  at  the  Society's  Rooms  at  10  o'clock  on. 
Friday  morning. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

AWABD  ot  rmnvmcv. 

EuAr8.-^onnectioa  of  Science  with  Ameinlmie    adapted  Uy 
Common  School*— Prof.  John  P.  Norion,  ofYale  CoUofe,  ComL, 
tlOO. 

History  of  Indian  Gom—Chaa.  Lewie  Flint,  Wett  RoKbonr,  Maaa. 
saver  Medal. 

PAUtf.— E.  S.  Saliiburyf  Jeflemn  coouty^-seeond  premfami,  81k 
ver  Cnp,  S30— 9d.  Hetim  button,  Seneca  eoomy,  Tratia. 

DAmnEs.-'l.   Horace  CUumh  Houaeville,  Lewis  Ccmlj,  Sflrer 
Cop,  MS(h-2.  John  Holbert,  Chemuuff,  SilTer  Cup,  tOO. 

BuTTXB.— Horace  Clapp,  Lewie  county,  Joeeph  Gary,  Albany,. 
John  Holbert,  Chemung,  and  Hector  C.  'nnhiU,  Cayuga  county, — 
each  a  Silver  Cup  of  the  value  of  $15— S.  Noah  Uitchoock,  Homer, 
Silver  Cup,  $10. 

WiNTu  Whxat.— Adam  Clarice,  West  Dreiden,  Yatea  county,. 
19  Luehele  per  acre,  on  50  acres,  $10. 

J.  J.  Thomaa,  Macedon,  Wayne  coonty^-expeiiment  at  to  the  ri* 
peiiipg  of  wheal,  $5. 

SpKtno  Whsat.— Geo.  R.  Bella,  Oneida  county,  30  buehdb  per 
acre,  $15—8.  U.  B.  Bartlett,  Parse,  Oneida  county,  31  bnaheb  per 
acre,  $10. 

RTS.«-David  Conrad,  BnuMWiek,  Reoa  eooaty,  90  boriieli  per 
acre,  $15. 

InDtxM  Coaa.— L  E.  R.  Bix,  Venioa,  Oneida  eonofy,  88  'hothO^ 
per  acre,  $90—2.  Peter  Criflpeli,  Jr.,  Harley,  Ulater  county,  80  buah. 
per  acre,  $15. 

C.  W.  Belle,  Wm.  Baker,  A«f  nMUB  Fliat,  for  eamplea  of  eeed 
eoro,  vol.  Trace,  to  each^ 

Baklky.— 1.  £.  M.  Bradley,  Ontario  county,  50^  buaheU  per 
acre,  $15—9.  E.  R-  Blx,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  48buflhobper8ero- 
$10—3.  Benj.  Bnoe,  Dt  Ruyter,  Hadiion  eoonty,  47  bwh.  per  acre,, 
$5. 

Oats— Peter  CriipeU,  Jr.,  90  bushels  per  acre,  $15—9.  E.  M.  Bead. 
Icy,  $10. 

BucKWHXAT.— 1.  Robert  EeUa,  Oneida  county,  33  buthete  per 
acre,  $10—9.  Wm.  Baker,  Lima,  Livingalon  oouniy,  90  buahelsper 
acre,  $6. 

Pka*.— E.  S.  Saliebury,  27  burftds  per  aer^  $M. 

Rapalje  k,  Brig«,  Roeheeter,  for  iamplea  of  leed  peaa,  Tkana 

Potatoes.— 1.  Beet  quality,  H.  B.  Bartlett,  252  busbds  per  acre, 
(Carter's,)  $15— C.  W.  Eells,  !M6  busli«Is  per  acre,  $10—3.  Nelson 
Van  Ness,  Chautauqne  county,  218  bushels  per  acre,  $5.  Greatest 
qaaiitity  j>er  acrC)  Martin  Springeri  Brunswick,  Reus,  county,  31$ 
bushels,  $15.  Aaron  Killam,  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  13  fine  varie- 
ties from  seed,  $10. 

RvTA  Bag  A.— Joseph  Hsstings,  Rens.  Co.,  064  borii.  per  acre,  $ia 

CAKaoTS.— 1.  E.  Rifley  it  Co..  Fredonia^faautauque  conmy,  041 
bpshcis  (00  lbs.  per  bush.)  on  half  an  acre,  $$-4.  Same  804  buMieit, 
$0—3.  L.  B.  Laiigwortby,  Rochester,  07$  bmhela  on  half  an  aere, 

John  S.  Gotdd,  Albany,  tat  fine  spceimeni  of  canliflowen  and 
squash,  $3. 

PxoiTs.— .dppbr.— J.  C.  HaMaxd,  Troy,  Mich.,  Tnm.  aed  The- 
mas*  Fruit  CiiltnriM. 

L.  P.  Qroevtonor,  Pomfret,  Ct.,  Tiana.  and  Downing'a  **  Fratei.** 

R.  H.  Brown,  Oreeoej  Monroe  county,  Transi 

J.  H.  Watls,  Rochester,  Trans. 

J.  D.  CampbeU,  Rochester,  Fruit  Gidtnriil. 

E.  P.  Prentice.  Albany.  Downing. 

H.  A.  Underhiil,  Macedon,  Wayne  eounty,  IVeMfc 

R.  J.  Pardee,  Palmyra,  DoMmiug. 

Hiram  Foster,  Palmyra,  Fruit  Culturiet 

Herman  Wendell,  Albany,  Downing 

J.  W.  Ballev,  Ptattsburgh,  Trans. 

B.  Hodge,  BnflUo,  Trans. 

S.  Momm,  Albany,  Fruit  Culturfac.  ;    r 

Chaa.  Boss,  Waiiungton  county,  Trana.  '  ^ 

Elwaager  k  Barry,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Wm.  Rogers,  Wayne  county,  Downing. 

Dennis  Clarfc,  Wayne  county,  Trans. 

Robert  Patterson,  Perry,  Wyoming  oooBty,  PRdt  Cehorfit 

J.  J.  Viele,  Tioy,  Fruit  Cultnrist. 

Psorf.— S.Miller,  Rochester,  Fruit Cultnnst 

Orotper.— R.J.  Pardee,  Downing.         t 

Joeeph  Gary,  Albany,  Fruit  CuRurist 


C^  If  joa  would  not  be  forgotten  ae  soon  u  yoa 
are  dead,  either  write  tkiags  iforth  readijkgi  or  do 
•omething  worth  writing. 
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CAnswtts  to  dtmtsfotibmiz. 


Cakakt  Obass. — 6.  N.y  Hobart,  Del.  Countj, 
K.  Y.  This  grass  will  perfect  its  seed  in  this  lati- 
tude. It  is  usually  sown  in  drills,  ^th  a  machine, 
about  one  foot  apart,  requiring  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty quarts  per  acre.  It  is  an  annua],  and  the  seed 
is  sown  at  the  same  time  of  sowing  spring  grain, 
and  ripens  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  later. 
The  yield  is  froni  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  straw  is  eaten  by  cattle  and  horses. 

BxKKSHiav  Hods.— B.  S.,  Greenwich,  N.  J. 
There  are  no  full  blood  Berkshires  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  we  are  unable  to  say  whore  they  can  be 
bad. 

Colza. — If.,  Bridp^eton,  N.  J.  We  have  heard 
of  no  experiment  with  this  plant  in  this  country. 
If  any  one  has  tried  it,  we  should  like  to  know  the 
results. 

Stump  Machiks.— J.  F.  C,  Grand  Rapids, 
ICioh.  Th$  desoription  of  the  article  to  which  you 
refer,  (Cultivator  for  1846,  p.  116,)  evidently  con- 
tains a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  length,  which  is 
there  given  as  '*  two  feet."  Wo  regard  it,  howev- 
er, as  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  the  cut 
piyes  a  definite  idea  of  the  form  of  the  article,  and 
It  is  obvious  that  it  should  be  of  such  dimensions  as 
will  suit  the  size  of  the  stumps.  We  have  seen 
faeh  things  uf ed  of  various  sizes.  It  is  only  stumps 
the  roots  of  which  are  considerably  decayed,  that 
can  be  taken  out  in  this  wfty;  but  for  such  the  con- 
trivance answers  well. 

SsEBiNa  x.AKi>  TO  Grass.-^.  W.,  North  Easton, 
K.  T.  Oji  lands  of  medium  dryness,  we  have  used, 
ibr  one  aere,  eight  pogpd^  qr  fpur  quarts  red  clover, 
^ghX  qnairts  timothy  or  herds  grass,  and  from  half  a 
bushel  to  a  bushel  (according  to  its  cleanness)  of 
red  top. 

Thx  Wqitx  SKow-BfXD. — S.  W.  According  to 
Dr.  Dx  Kat,  this  bird  breeds  mostly,  high  at  the 
north,  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  but  has  been 
tinoyn  to  breed  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  In 
winter  it  oomes  down  from  the  north,  and  is  some- 
times seen  as  far  south  as  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
It  feeds  on  the  seedk  of  weeds  and  grasses,  which  it 
inds  above  the  snow. 

Ohio  Minsxal  Paint. — A  Faxmzx.  The  sub- 
vtaace  of  what  we  know  In  regard  to  this  article, 
was  givfn  in  oar  last  volume,  page  379. 

Food  jot  Fowls. — L.  B.,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Fowls 
ahould  have  a  variety  of  food.  Indian  corn,  barley, 
boekwheat  and  wheat-screenings,  may  form  the  bulk 
of  their  food  in  winter ;  but  they  should  have  some  ani- 
mal food,  such  as  butcher's  oflal,  and  pure  green 
vegetable  food,  as  cabbages  and  potatoes ;  and  also 
mineral  matter,  as  lime,  oyster -shells,  bones,  and 
gravel. 

Plastex. — C.  H.,  Central  Village,  Ct.  The 
qualities  in  plaster,  to  which  its  action  as  a  fertili- 
xer  are  attributable,  are  undoubtedly  dissipated,  in 
some  degree,  by  exposure  to  the  weather;  but  with 
that  which  has  been  kept  in  c^sks,  as  yon  describe, 
we  should  not  think  the  loss  was  very  great. 

CoLMAN's    EirxOPEAN    AOXICULTVXB. — A.    L., 

Gale's  Ferry,  Ct.  This  work  is  for  sale  by  A.  B- 
Phelps,  Boston,  and  also  at  this  office.  It  is  bound 
in   two   volumes,  price  $5. 

GfTANo. — We  believe  the  best  success  has  attend- 
ed the  use  of  guano  when  sown  just  before  a  rain, 
or  applied  in  solution.  The  proper  quantity  is  200 
to  300  lbs.  per  acre. 


Fish  rox  Manuxe. — We  believe  it  is  considered 
best  to  make  them  into  compost  with  peat  or  earth, 
to  be  applied  when  decomposed. 

Pxouty's  Cxntxe  Dkatt  Plow. — A.  B.  P., 
Boone  Grove,  Ind.  We  have  never  heard  of  these 
plows  being  used  in  any  soil  where  they  did  not  work 
clean ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  to 
their  use  in  ''  the  black,  loose  soi^of  the  prairies." 

Tiles  rox  Stxawbexxt-bxds. — J.  I.  K.,  Bing- 
Sing,  N.  Y.  The  tiles  about  which  yon  inquire,  are 
described  in  our  volume  for  1845,  page  128.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  establishment  where  they  are  made, 
but  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  mould  and 
have  them  made  at  any  brick-yard,  and  burnt  in  a 
common  kiln. 

Cxntxifvoal  Wind-mill.— J.  P.,  Cape  Vin* 
cent,  N.  Y.  There  is  a  mill  of  this  kind,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  use  in  this  vicinity.  We  cannot  tell  how 
it  answers  for  general  parposes.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  correspondents,  who  have  more  knowledge  of 
it,  will  inform  us  in  regard  to  its  operation. 

IcE-HousES. — O.  L.  D.,  Portage  county,  Ohio. 
It  is  best  to  build  an  ice-house  with  a  double  parti- 
tion, the  space  to  be  filled  with  tan-bark,  or  some 
non-conducting  substance.  The  bottom  should  bo 
covered  a  foot  deep  with  small  blocks  of  wood,  and 
over  these  a  covering  of  shavings.  Some  lay  the  ice 
on  the  shavings — others  lay  a  floor  to  receive  the  ice 
over  the  shavings.  The  ice  should  be  packed  ax 
closely  as  possible.  You  will  find  a  out  and  des- 
cription  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  great  ice-mer- 
chants of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  incur  volume  for  1847, 
page  345. 

Chaxcoal  and  Live. — £.  C.  J.,  Campbell 
Court-House,  Va.  If  your  charcoal  and  lime  are 
mixed  together,  and  the  lime  is  slaked,  you  may  use 
with  safety  a  bushel  to  each  fruit  tree  of  the  size 
you  mention. 

Wheat  Dxill.— W.  S.,  Lahaska,  Pa.  Tho 
grain  drills  which  are  most  distinguished,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  the  following:  Sherman's,  made  and 
sold  by  J.  W.  Sherman,  Ontario,  Wayno  Co.;  Pal- 
mer's, made  by  Fitch  &  Barry,  Brockport;  Graggs 
&  Reynolds',  made  by  O.  Reynolds,  Webster,  Mon- 
roe Co. ;  Burrall's,  made  by  T.  D.  Burrall,  Geneva. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of  these  drills 
is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  say  which  is  the  best. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  havetrie4 
different  kinds. 

'  '  '    '  _         '  !■  1  ■■  ■    ■     ■  I    ■    I  I,  I  a 

Abolition  or  BtaL-rioirrs  iir  Spain. — It  is  said 
that  measures  are  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Junta 
General  of  Agriculture  at  Madrid,  for  the  gradual 
suppression  of  Bull-fights,  in  oonsequenoe  of  their 
prejudicial  effects  on  the  interests  and  morality  of  the 
country.  It  is  calculated  that  4000  horses  annually 
perish  in  Spain  upon  the  horns  of  the  bull,  and  in  a 
country  essentially  agricultural  like  Spain,  this  oon* 
tinned  and  cruel  destruction  of  a  usefbl  animal,  de- 
prives those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  of  a  large  amount  of  working  power  that 
might  be  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  their  pros* 
perity.  The  annual  destruction  of  1500  bulls  in  the 
various  fights  celebrated  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
destroys  the  best  working  breeds,  impairs  the  quality 
of  beef,  impoverishes  the  milk  markets,  contributes 
to  the  decadence  of  pastures  and  fields,  and  augments 
the  prioe  of  butter  and  milk,  which  in  civilised  coun- 
tries are  counted  amongst  the  necessaries  of  life.  All 
these  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  by 
attending  bull- fights  acquire  habits  of  brutality  and 
ferocity,  by  becoming  accustomed  to  scenes  of  bloodp 
shed,  is  likely  to  induce  the  government  to  attend  ^ 
the  representations  of  the  Junta  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr*  Tan  KeniMlaer't  Pevon  Bull  «  tfiyor." 

Tkit  animal  is  at  present  tke. property  of  R.  H. 
Van  Rshssblaeb,  Esq.,  of  Bntternats, .  Otsego 
ODuntj,  N.  Y.  Ho  was  bred  by  R'.  C.  GAvrza, 
l^>i  of  ThornhiU,.  near  Toronto,  GaAada  West, 
and  was  exhibited  bj  him  at  the  show  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Society  at  Syraeu'se,  where  he  took  the 
first  premiom  in  iht foreign  class  of  Bevons. 

•*  Major,"  (csWed  in  1842,)  was  by  **  Billy,'' 
dam  "  Beanty,''  both  import««  -by  Mr.  Oavpbr,. 
from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Dakct,  of  North  Moulton, 
BeTonshire^  England. 

"  Major"  is  in  every  rospect,  one  of  the  best  balls 
we  have  ever  seen.  His  portrait,  though  generally 
true  to  the  original,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  skill 
of  the  gentleman  who  made  the  drawing,  as  well  as 
to  the  engraver,  is  in  no  way  Jlattered.  He  is,  in 
fact,  jast  one  of  those  animals,  which,  though  rare, 
are  sometimes  seen,  whose  points  of  excellence  can- 
not be  fully  shown  on  paper  or  canvass./  He  has 
great  bulk,  justness  of  proportion,  and  cbfnpactncss 
of  body,  short-jointcd,  clean,  and  strong  limbs ;  giv- 
ing a  general  form  which  confers  constitiitioh  and 
endurance,  with  the  greatest  power  of  draft.'  It  is 
a  form,  also,  which  is  fitted  to  carry  the  .greatest 
weight  of  valuable  flesh  in  proportion  to  the  bone 
and  offal.  He  is  a  'good  'hdndUr';  the  skin  is  hot 
thin  and  papery,  nor  rigid  Jtnd  unyieldihg^,  btit  with 
sufficient  substajioe  to  denots  hardiness,  has  the  mel- 
lowness and  elasticity  indicating  thrift.  The  color 
is  cherry-red,  with  the  orange-colored  ring 'round 
the  eye  and  muzslo,  characteristic  of  the  true  North 
Bevon.  .... 

The  distingt^ishing  traits  of  the  Bevon  breed  of 
cattle,  were  given  at  some  length  in  our  last  vol- 
ome,  pp.  120,  121,  122.  -     .    .   \ 

Crops  of  1849— Drainage. 

•  Eds.  CiTLTiVAToa — Our  hay-  crop  was  never  bet- 
ter since  I  lived  here,  (28  years.)  The  rains  in  the 
«ad  of  May  and  boginning  of  June,  made  both  mea- 
dows and  pastured  where  not  over  stocked,  excellent. 
Taking  tlus  county,  (Seneca)  as  a  whole,  I  think 
there  was  an  average  crop  of  wheat.  In  the  north 
half  of  the  county,  there  was  considerable  loss  by 
the  weevil  or  midge;  but  the  south  half  of  the  coun- 
ty was  olear,  or  nearly  so,  of  that  inseot.  I  had 
59|  acres  of  land  in  wheatj  from  which  I  obtained 
an  average  of  a  fraction  over  26  bushels  per  acre, 
which  is  a  tolerable  crop  in  these  times,  but  much 
short  of  what  I  expected  when  it  was  sown.  The 
wire- worm  eut  off  a  20  acre  field  very  much  in  the 
fall,  so  much  so  that  I  intended  to  have  plowed  it 
ap  in  spring;  however,  it  recovered  wonderfully, 
and  gave  at  least  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  From  the  severe  drouth,  our  corn  crop  was  a 
short  one,  although  after  the  light  showers  early  in 
August,  it  recovered  greatly,*  and  all  those  farmers 
who  worked  their  corn  early,  and  continued  work- 
ii'S  i^>  9^^  much  more  corn  than  they  at  one  time 
expected ;  bat  those  who  let  the  grass,  weeds,  and 
Cana4la  thistles  master  the  corn,  got  nothing  worth 
husking.  Some  say  they  could  not  see  what  was  the 
reason  their  com  was  so  poor,  as  they  manured  the 
land  well  before  planting.  I  suppose  they  are  not 
aware  that  on  our  stiff  soil,  barn -yard  manure  does 
no  good  for  the  com,  if  put  on  immediately  before 
;  indMd|  ia  ft  dry  teatoDi  it  does  harm. 


Ever  since  I  manured  my  corn  ground  in  the  fall,  I 
have  never  failed  of  a  fair  crop.  This  season  T  made 
80  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre,  from  28  aeres,  being 
all  I  planted.  Being  disappointed  of  drain-tiles  ia 
the  spring,  I  was  prevented  from  planting  as  much 
as  I  intended. 

As  I  sowed  neither  barley  nor  oats,  I  can  say  lit- 
tle about  them.  I  find  corn  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  either.  I  am  feeding  cattle  as  usual.  I  have 
40  steers  now.  The  feeding  of  cattle  is  becoming 
quite  a  business  hereabotitti.  Three  years  ago,  when 
I  commenced  cattle-feeding -with  43  head,  I  could 
not  have  fouhd  as  many  in  ten  miles  around  me. 
Now  I  can  cOunt  200.  I  think  this  mode  of  farm- 
ing  will  ultimately,  improve  our  grain  crops  very 
much,  and  where  rightly  conducted,  will  pay  much 
better  for  the  corn,  or  even  barley,  than  selling  to 
distillers  and  brewers,  to  be  manufactured  into  a 
poison  to  kill  themselves  or  neighbors. 

A  word  or  two  about  draining.  I  notice  what 
Mr.  Gheever  says*  abjont  draining.  He  thinks  it 
rather  startling  that  I  should  lay  out  25  dollars  per 
acre  on  draining;  but  if  I  had  Mr.  Gheever  with 
mc  on  my  farm  for  six  months,  I  would  convince  him 
that  it  was  the  most  profitable  business  a  farmer 
can  go  at,  in.  this  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
says,  Mr.  Johnston,  is  a  Scotchman;  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Gheever,')  ''ftgrees  with  Professor  Emmons,  to 
some  extetat,  that  the  system  of  draining  practiced 
in  Engiand  and  Scotland,  should  not  be  models 
for  us.''  it  is  true  I  am  a  Scotchman,  and  I 
will  tell  Mr\  G.  and  Prof.  £.,  that  I  have  never 
seen,  either  m.Seotland  or  the  United  States,  a  re- 
munerating crop  of  wheat,  grown  upon  land  that 
was  wet,  or  even  very  damp ;  and  never  saw  such 
land  thoroughly  drained  in  either  country,  (if  a 
wheat  soil,)  bvt  i.t  produced  the  very  best  crops; 
and  I  have  seldo«a  seen  wot  or  damp  land  produce  a 
good  crop  of  summer  grain,  even  in  this  dry  climate. 
Wet  or  damp  land,  when  under  tillage,  is  much  more 
affeicted  by.  drouth.. than  dry  land,  and  dry  land, 
when  in  pasture,  will  putonmuchmorebeef  or  mut- 
ton (sayt  fat)  than  wet  or  damp  land. 

I  should  like  much  to  have  Mr.  G.  and  Prof.  £. 
here,  if  it  were  only  for  one  day,  in  May  or  June 
next.  I  have  a  field  of  23  acres  now  in  wheat;  the 
wettest  I  drained  .last  spHng.  >The  want  of  tiles 
prevented  me  from  draining  all  that  was  wet.  Those 
gentlemen  woald  Just  see  the  difference  in  the  piece 
that  was  formerly  so  wet  that  it  would  not  raise  over 
half  a  crop,  and  that  which  is  only  a  little  wet,  but 
enough  so  to  make  a  thin  crop  of  wheat.  As  to 
what  Mr.  G.  says  about  the  drains  filling  up  on  some 
soils,  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  have  drained  on 
different  kinds  of  soil,  and  I  have  never  had  a  stop- 
page where  the  work  was  properly  done.  I  am  of- 
ten asked — !*  won't  the  tiles  sink,  or  will  they  not 
fill  up,  in  a  few  years?'' 

I  took  up  about  20  rods  of  a  drain  last  June,  that 
had  been  laid  for  ten  years,  in  order  to  put  in  larger 
Xiles,  as  I  was  going  to  connect  several  other  drains 
with  it;  and  I  sent  for  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr. 
Belafleld,  to  see  them  taken  up,  as  he  had  somemis*^ 
givings  about  sinking  or  filling  up.  He  can  now 
say,  tha^  they  were  neither  sunk,  nor  filled  the  least 
particle;  indeed  no  man  could  have  told  that  they^ 
had  been  a  day  under  ground,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  tiles.  I  have  taken  up  sometimes  tiles  that 
had  been  longer  laid,  and  with  the  same  result.  On- 
ly let  the  tiles  be  large  enough,  (or  put  more  of 
them  into  the  main  drain,)  and  there  will  seldom  bo 

*  Reports  of  agncoluind  djacnauoiu  at  Albany,  I^tnutetim*  N.  Y. 
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ftnj  trouble  I  after  they  are  laid  down.  Bat  we  miuit 
lut^e  more  tile  machinee  in  operation.  I  intended  to 
have  had  10,000  tiles  home  thi9  winter  j  but  find  the 
maker  has  only  a  very  few  on  hand.  Farmers  ought 
to  have  the  tiles  on  the  ground  in  winter ;  the  ex- 
pense of  drawing  is  little,  and  if  there  are  any  soft 
tiles,  thjoy  will  decompose  before  spring,  which  is 
much  better  than*to  put  them  in  the  drain.  John 
JoHKfroK.    Ntar  G0n$v(^,  Dec,  25,  1849. 


A^evttiual  fiooaoafi 


Eds.  Cxtltivatob — The  economy  of  the  farm  is 
that  which  first  concerns  the  individual.  Not  to  get 
rich ;  not  simply  to  sell  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  produce,  but  to  maintain  the  original  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil  or  constantly  improve  it.  The  com- 
mon farmer  cannot  expect  to  get  rich,  but  with  good 
management  he  may  obtain  a  '  comfortable  living,' 
and  have  leisure  to  enjoy  social  blessings,  and  time 
to  devote  to  reading,  and  mental  improvement. 
This  should  be  done  withont  wearing  out  the  soil. 

True  economy  consists  in  returning  the  same  ele- 
ments to  the  soil  that  are  taken  from  it,  and  in  the 
same  quantity.  This  will  keep  the  soil  fertile,  so 
that  it  will  produce  the  same  crops,  both  in  kind  and 
quantity,  year  after  year.  Vegetable  productions 
derive  part  of  their  constituent  elements  Arom  the 
earth,  and  part  froni  the  atmosphere.  That  part 
derived  from  the  earth  must  be  returned  to  it  again, 
or  it  will  eventually  become  barren.  The  "ground 
that  produces  one  hundred  bushels  of  grain  this  year, 
will  not,  under  the  same  circumstances,  produce  the 
«ame  amount  next  year,  unless  its  equivalent  is  re- 
turned. And  the  more  a  piece  of  land  is  cropped 
without  manuring,  the  more  labor  and  expense  is 
required  to  obtain  a  crop  from  it.  The  farmer  that 
sells  hay,  grain  or  stock, — if  he  does  not  use  extra 
means  to  increase  his  manure*-is  reducing  the  ferti- 
lity, and  consequently  the  value  of  his  farm.  On 
new  land  this  effect  is  not  seen  so  clearly,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  ^nd  in  time  will  be  manifest. 

The  old^r  settled  parts  of  New  Englai^d,  furnish 
aad  illustrations  of  want  of  true  economy.  Ehccept 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  villages,  the  soil  has 
)0J>g  been  deteriorating.  This  is  the  resist  of  bad 
mJLn^ement.  The  productions  of  the  soil  have 
been  sent  to  market,  and  the  fertility,  in  this  way 
taken  from  the  soil,  has  not  been  returned.  Pas- 
tures have  beejd  grazed  from  April  to  November, 
and  the  fat  cattle  and  sheep  sent  to  Brighton. 
Hencp,  grain  and  roots  cannot  be  raised  as  easily  as 
they  POuTd  be  formerly,  and  pastures  cannot  sustain 
half  the  stock  they  could  thirty  years  ago.  And  we 
hear  frequent  complaints  of  milch  cows  being  affect- 
ed with  ''  bone  disease,"  and  bone  dust  must  be 
procured  for  their  relief.  (Better  bom-dutt  the  pas- 
,  tures.)  A  reversed  order  of  things  is  in  many  in- 
stances taking  place.  Less  land  is  tilled  and  more 
pastured.  The  area  of  woodland  is  sufficiently  li- 
mited, and  it  will  not  do  to  make  further  encroach- 
ments upon  it  for  pasturage,  therefore  when  the 
pastures  will  not  summer  the  stock,  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields  will  winter,  they  must  be  enlar- 
ged by  a  portion  from  the  fields.  Or  when  a  piece 
of  tillage  land  is  reduced  so  as  not  to  pay  for  culti- 
vating, it  is  '^  turned  out''  to  pasture.  Still  by 
concentrating  labor  and  manuring  better,  the  origi- 
nal fertility  of  a  portion  of  the  farm  may  be  main- 
tained, but  its  aggregate  productiveness  is  much  di- 
minished. And  when  it  requires  constant  toil  the 
whole  vear  **  to  make  both  ends  meet,"  the  rich 
Unds  of  the  west  present  Tijnons  of  ease  and  plenty 
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too  brilliant  to  resist,  and  emigration    to    Illin 
Wisconsin  or.Iowa,  if  *'  pext  in  order," 

The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinitjr  of  cities  i 
larj[e  villages  is  becoming  more  fertile .  Xfae  souj 
from  which  this  fertility  is  derived  is  evident .  £▼« 
year  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cat 
and  sheep  are  collected  in  Vermont  and  If  e  v  Sam 
shire  for  the  city  consumption .  The  vegetable  pr 
ductions  of  the  soil,  to  an  enormous  extent,  are  fu 
pished  for  the  same  purpose,  together  -vrith  Jar^ 
quantities  of  flour,  daily  supplied  from  Wester 
New- York  and  farther  on.  In  this  way,  the  elc 
nients  of  fertility  are  transferred,  the  soburbs  of  ci 
ties  are  enriched,  and  remote  districts  imporeriehed 
The  grazing  portions  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp 
shire  are  becoming  less  valuable,  and  so  are  td\  pla« 
ces  that  export  more  fertility  than  they  import  ox 
manufacture. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  seek  a  remedy  for  these  evils? 
In  China  the  people  are  always  engaged  in  saving- 
every  particle  of  manure  that  can  be  found;  the 
English  import  vast  quantities  of  fertilising    sub- 
stances; but  our  population  is  not  so  dense  as  to 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  in  our  case.      Besides 
the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  West  are  so  invi- 
ting, that  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  expensive 
cultivation  will  be  resorted  to.     Yet  it  is  important 
that  we  should  understand  what  we  are  about.     It 
there  are  defects  in  our  system  let  them  be  pointed 
out,  and  if  possible,  remedied.     At  any  rate,  farm- 
ers 9hould  save  and  apply  all  the  fertilising  substan- 
ce? within   their  reaoh.     W.   L.   EatoIc.     Eaet 
Weqre,  N.  if.       

Water-tight  Ceflan. 

Eos.  CvLTiTiiTOB — Some  time  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished in  Tht  CulHvf^tor  an  inquiry  for  information 
how  a  wet  cellar  can  be  made  jry,  when  draining  'ib 
inponvenient?     A  wet  cellar  is  a  sad  thing— a  nui- 
sance to  a  farmer,  land  always  inconvenient  (or  the 
storage   of  many  valuable  articles  of  agricultural 
produce.     When  und.er  a  dwelling,  it  is  frequently 
the  fruitful,  yet  unsuspected  oause  of  intractable 
sickness,  to  those  living  within  the  influence  of  the 
pestilential  miasma,  that,  during  warm  weather, 
continually  rises  from  it. 

The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  press  it* 
self  upon  the  attention  of  refleetiag  minds,  and  to 
call  for  a  more  extended  notice  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived.    Every  reader  who  has  experience  in  the  use 
of  means  to  make  a  dry  cellar,  should  eomaittaieate 
it  to  the  public.     In  the  absence  of  experienee  to 
make  a  ''  wet  cellar  dry,''   it  may  be  nssfni  to 
show  how  a  cellar  can  be  constructed,  seenrs  from 
water,  by  a  cheap  method,  in  any  place  where  c/sy 
can  easily  be  procured.     A  brief  sketch,  also,  of 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  applied 
in  connection  with  its  impermeable  property,  may 
afibrd  hints  how  it  can  be  used  toefl*eottheparpose, 
in  reference  to  which  the  writer  of  the  publioation 
alluded  to,  asks  information. 

Every  farmer  knows  that   water  will  not  soak 
through  a   clay   subsoil.      Some  careful  farfflers, 
availing  themselves  of  their  soil,  dig  ponds  in  the 
lowest  part  of  their  field,  or  orchard,  tocolleet  and 
retain  rain  water  for  the  aooonunodation  of  their  ho^i 
In  pasture ;  or  in  very  dry  summers  to  hanli  fewbar* 
rels  of  water  there  for  that  purpose.    City  is  ex< 
tensively  used  along  the  line  of  our  canals,  to  stop 
the  leakage  through  the  embankments.    When  used 
for  this  purpose,  or  to  stop  the  leakage  tbrongb  the 
breast  of  a  mill  dam,  or  the  bank  of  a  meadow ditoh, 
it  is  oaUe^  ''  puddlinff  ;'*  and  when  this  ispropprtf 
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ddu^,  it  is  eapaMe  of  rwidttng  a  heayy  prttfeatt  of 
waUr. 

ATailing  onrsefres  of  diifl  water-tigfart  property 
of  clay,  we  use  it  in  tbe  cotfstraction  of  otir  cellars. 
in'  a  simplo,  but  effootnal  manner.  We  stake  ofT  and 
dig  the  cellar,  so  large  as  to  lear'e  k  space  of  from 
eight  to  ttrelve  inches,  between  all  the  walls  of  the 
intended  building  and  the  banks.  This  space  to  be 
ctfntimied  from  the  surface  to  the  foundation ;  and  a 
■nlBctont  quantity  of  clay  mast  be  prorided  to  fill  this 
sptaoe;  The  work  of  filling  it  in,  and  ramming  it 
solid,  should  commence  soon  after  the  fonndation  of 
the  building  is  laid,  and  be  continued  as  the  masons 
progress  with  the  wall,  an  til  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  reached.  SmaM  stones  and  chips  must  be 
eiCrefliny  left  out,  and  only  a  few  inches  of  elay 
thrown  m  and  rammed  at  a  time. 

Tne  writer  of  this  has  tried  the  method  here  glvcm 
with  m  good  result,  and  does  not  know  an  instance 
in  which  it  has  failed  to  make  a  dry  cellar.  This 
inYariable  success  has  suggested  the  plan  to  stop 
the  leakage  of  water  into  a  cellar  of  faulty  con- 
•tmotion,  by  digging  out  next  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, the  width  of  a  shoyel  or  more,  and  as  deep  as 
theur  founda^tion.  This  excavation  to  be  filled  tight 
withoiay,  and  a  dry  cellar  has  been  tbe  result. 

There  may  be  wet  cellars  caused  by  a  different 
state  of  things  than  are  bere  referred  to ;  for  instance 
an  upward  infiltration  of  water  through  the  bottom 
of-  the  cellar^- or  one  or  more  springs  may  rise 
therein.  Such  defects  might  probably  be  remedied 
by  the  samt^  means  that  are  recommended  in  a  for- 
mer volume  ottffht  Cultivator ,  to  sink  a  spring  or 
pond  of  water  hi  a  field.  Not  having  much  experi- 
ence or  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  these 
measures,  I  leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  others.    A.  B.    8itxliOi^t^oret€he9ttr€o.,  Fa. 


Bartlat^  l>iWH®  Flew. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  j^lew  consists  in  combining 
two  plows  in  such  a  manner  tl^jjlwo  furrows  can  be 
turned  at  enoo)  with  one  team  and  one  plowman. 
We  sore  &w«re  that  the  eoo&bmstion  of  plows  ia  n4t 
now ;  but  the  mode  ofoonneoting  thorn  in  this  cajse, 
is  diifilrMt  (rons  any  with  whieh  we  have  been  before 
acquainted.  In  distinction  from  others^  the  frame 
which  connects  these  plows  is  »o  made  that  each 
pkiw  has  in  some  degree  an  independent  axstion,  by 
w)iich  the  two,  when  working  together,  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  ordinary  inequalities  of  eurfaee,  and  insure 
the  proper  execution  of  the  work.  The  principle 
of  combination  will  apply  to  plows  of  any  sise  or 
aliape. 

We  have  had  two  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
operation  of  this  plow,  on  the  fartoof  W.  O.  Bavt- 
i.gTT,  Esq.,  of  WoMester,  one  of  the  patentees. 
We  have  seen  it  used  i|Mer  different  ciroumstances, 
aalbHows; 

1.  On  plain  land  where  the  soil  was  loose  and 
light.  A  good  yoke  of  oxen  readily  drew  the  plow 
at  their  accustomed  gait,  making  two  furrowis^-.eaeh 
seven  inohes  deep  and  ten  inches  wide,  one  man 
holding  the  plow  and  driving  the  team.  The  plow 
ran  for  many  reds  after  it  was  tot  in,  without  being 
touched  by  the  plowman. 

f.  On  a  stubble-field,  where  the  soil  contained 
many  small  cobble  stones,  and  where  the  plow  was 
often  turned  out  by  large  boulders  and  fast  rooks. 
The  same  man  and  the  same  oxen  managed  the  plow 
as  in  the  above  oase,  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the 
fiirrews  were  also  the  same.  The  work  was  as  well 
p^formed  as  it  oould  have  been  in  any  way  No 
diffioulty  WM  experieaoed  io  getting  the  plow  over 


the  stoU^i,  or  iu  runhfng  the  Airrows  close  to  thim; 
the  eobble  stones  dMl  itot  threw  the  plow  out ;  On  the 
contrary  it  held  its  depth  as  well,  if  net  better,  thaa  n- 
single  plow  oouid  have  done— the  two  plows  seotted 
to  steady  each  other,  which  tended  to  pr^ser\'e  e 
uniform  depth. 

3.  On  somewhat  rough  land,  with  a  very  tough* 
sward.  Ih  this  case  two  large  plows  were  ximd, 
each  cutting  a  furrow  eight  inehes  deep  and  twelve 
inches  or  more  wide .  Four  good  oxen  were  attached 
to  the  plow,  one  man  drove  the  team  and  another 
held  the  plow.  The  work  was  well  done  and  with 
great  dispatch. 

This  plow  has  been  considerably  tried  in  Massa* 
chusetts  by  many  of  the  best  practical  farmers,  who 
have  certified  that  it  makes  a  great  saving  in  the 
expense  of  plowing.  We  entirely  coincide  in  these 
statements,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
introduction  of  this  implement  will  be  attended  with 
signal  advantage.  On  tenacious  soils,  it  may  induce 
a  better  system  of  tillage.  To  insure  the  best  crops 
on  such  soils,  particularly  of  wheat,  it  is  important 
that]  they  should  be  plowed  fine,  and  thoroughly 
pulverised.  This  is  generally  admitted,  but  the  ob- 
jection raised  is,  that  such  nicety  of  work  takes  too 
much  time;  and  hence,  in  order  to  go  over  the  re«. 
quiaite  extent  of  surface,  the  furrows  are  made  widis, 
leaving  the  soil  in  compact  masses.  By  the  use  of 
the  double  plow,  the  furrows  may  be  cut  deep  and 
narrow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  work  is  more  ex- 
peditiously performed,  and  at  less  expense. 

In  wheat^growing  districts^  we  think  this  will  be 
found  of  much  importance,  especially  in  plowing 
failowai  and  not  less  in  clover  ley,  where  only  one 
plowing  i»  given  before  seeding.  On  all  plain  lands ,^ 
and  on  tbe  western  prairies,  the  saving  which  will 
result  from  this  combination  of  plows,  will  perhaps, 
be  still  more  striking  than  in  other  situations. 

We  append  the  following  from  a  letter  lately  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  BAaTLETT,  by  Hoh.  B.  Websteu: 

In  June,  1849,  an  experiment  was  tried  on  my 
farm  in  Marshfield  with  one  of  your  double  plows, 
on  a  piece  of  land  intended  for  turneps,  somewhat 
rocky,  with  a  hard  sward,  not  having  been  plowed 
for  many  years,  and  many  bunches  of  bushes  grow* 
ing  upon  it.  The  plow  appeared  to  work  well,  and* 
Mr.  Wright,  who  has  been  our  principal  farmer  for 
many  years,  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  The  far* 
rows  were  as  well  laid,  as  I' thought,  as  they  oouid 
have  been  by  any  single  plow. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  lives  on  my  farm  in  New  Haa|i* 
shire,  wishes  me  to  send  him  a  double  plow.  His 
land  is  level,  rather  a- rich  loam,  and  eetirely  free 
from  stones.  He  thinks  that  with  a  double  plew, 
and  a  pair  of  horses,  with  a  light  hand  to  hold,  ha 
could  quite  easily  plosr  three  acres  a  day,  for  maay 
days  in  succession. 

It  struck  me,  when  seeing  the  plow  in  operatiov, 
that  one  part  steadied  the  other,  and  made  the  werk 
smooth  and  ev6n.     The  saving  of  labor  in  the  wm- 
of  the  double  plow,  is  too  apparent  to  need  remark. 

Profits  of  Fowls* 


Mr.  Edwix  Howard,  of  Easton,  Mass.,  gives  au 
account  of  the  profits  of  his  fowls  from  the  first  of 
December,  1848,  to  the  same  period  of  1849.  He 
began  ^th  nineteen  hens  and  a  cock,  and  in  the 
spring  he  added  one  more  hen.  The  whole  stock 
was  valued  at  twenty  doHars.  The  number  of  egga 
produced  in  the  year,  was  1,851;  the  number  of 
chickens  raised  by  himself  was  82.  The  eggs  sold^ 
brought  $27.97,  and  the  fowls  sold,  $46,48.  TWr- 
ty-two  fowls  ou  baud,  are  reckoned  worth  $80.  **" 
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fowls  are  mottlj  of  the  Tariety  called  Cochin  China, 

imported  hj  Mr.  Batliss,  of  Taunton,  Mass.    The 

Aggs  that  were  sold  were  reckoned  at  fifty  cents  per 

dozen,  though  one  dollar  was  the  price  charged;  but 

fifty  cents  per  dozen  was  deducted  for  the  trouble  of 

packing  and  sending  ofi*.     The  accout  stands  thus: 

BCfisold-iaOO, i t97  97 

Egg*  not  8old-^581,  ai  15  cenu  per  dozen, 7  97 

Fowls  sold, 46  48 

Value  of  fowli  on  hand  orcr  lait  year  at  this  time, 10  00 

tOl  73 
99}  boahelf  of  com  and  meal,  at  75  cents, M  37 

Balance  in  faror  of  fowls, (^35 

Wire  Fences. 


Editors  Cultitatoa— I  regret  to  notice  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Cultivator,  an  article  against 
Wire  Feneet;  and  to  show  that  the  writer  is  **  reck- 
oning without  his  host,''  I  will  state  that  No.  10 
wire,  which  is  the  finest  used,  can  be  bought  for  5^ 
cents  per  pound;  and  that  Mr.  Ellkt,  the  con- 
structor of  Wire  Suspension  Bridges,  in  a  report, 
states  that  a  single  strand  of  this  No.  will  sustain 
1500  pounds.  A  fence  of  wire  of  this  No.  may  be 
made  for  50  cents  per  rod;  and  in  case  of  the 
**  plunging  of  heavy  cattle  against  it,"  they  would 
probably  meet  with  the  resistance  of  three  of  the 
wires,  and  an  animal  in  breaking  them  must  em- 
ploy a  force  equal  to  about  4500  pounds;  and  the 
writer  alluded  to  thinks  that  when  made  even  of 
wire  so  large  as  to  cost  $2  per  rod,  it  will  be  **  fre- 
quently broken"  in  that  way.  Now  according  to 
the  above  calculation,  they  must  be  mighty  cattle, 
possessing  '*  a  power"  of  strength  and  force  fully 
equal  to  the  iron-horse  called  Loeo-motive. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  the  effect  of  wind  in 
Bwayinff  and  breaking  ofi*  the  wires  of  a  well-con- 
structed wire  fence,  must  admit  that  the  objection 
is  at  least  a  windy  one. 

Now  although  I  have  had  but  about  40  rods  of 
experience  in  making  this  kind  of  fence,  and  which 
cost  me  less  than  50  cents  per  rod,  I  am  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
fanner  who  has  not  ' '  stones  on  his  fields  which  he 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  ;"  for  I  know  of  no  locality 
where  a  farmer  can  erect  a  rail  or  board  fence  for 
much  less  than  $1  per  rod ;  but  I  can  refer  yon  to 
many  large  sections  where  every  farmer  will  tell 
yon  his  rail  and  board  fences  cost  him  nearly  double 
that  sum,  and  is  yearly  increasing  as  our  forests  and 
wood  lots  are  decreasing,  and  are  enhanced  in  value. 
That  a  cheaper  substitute  for  field  fences  is  loudly 
called  for,  no  man  can  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  farmer  is  at  greater  expense  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  fences  than  any  othe^  farmer  in  the  world. 
It  is  by  far  the  heaviest  drawback  upon  the  profits  of 
the  farmer,  that  he  is  obliged  to  contend  with.  In- 
deed it  stands  like  a  lion  in  the  pathway  of  many 
great  improvements  which  long  ago  would  have 
heen  made,  and  which  everv  farmer  yearly  sees  and 
is  desirous  of  making,  but  is  reluctantly  compelled 
to  turn  from,  and  apply  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  his  decaying  fences  of  wood.  And  how,  I  ask, 
are  our  western  prairies  to  be  fenced,  where  in  ma- 
ny instances,  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  or  stone  found 
for  leagues;  and  it  has  been  found  that  embank- 
ments of  earth  there  will  not  answer.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  cheapness  of  iron,  many  have 
heen  led  to  experiment  with  it  in  the  form  of  wire 
as  a  substitute  for  wood  fences,  and  I  see  nothing 
against  its  success,  after,  perhaps,  some  better 
method  shall  have  been  contrived  for  straining,  fas- 
tening and  uniting  the  strands ;  and  should  it  come 


into  general  ase,  it  would  add  immensely  to  thf 
great  iron  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country.^- 
Three  and  a  half  feet  high  is  sufficient  for  sheep, 
and  5  feet  for  cattle  and  horses ;  and  I  should  be 
pleased  to  give  such  information  as  I  am  possessed 
of  with  regard  to  constructing  it. 

And  now  I  earnestly  suggest  to  every  reader  of 
the  extensively  circulated  Cultivator  who  has  had 
any  experience  or  observation  respecting  Wire 
Fences,  to  transmit  their  views  to  this  journal,  to- 
gether with  a  minute  method  of  constructing  it, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  an  opinion  may  at  once  be  formed 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  its  general  adop- 
tion. A.  B. 

The  original  signature  of  the  above  commnnication 
having  been  that  of  a  well-known  and  regular  oor* 
respondent  of  The  Cultivator,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  substitute  another  in  its  stead.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  from  A.  B.,  and  from  any  other 
of  our  readers  who  have  erected  wire  fences,  their 
views  as  to  the  best  method  of  constructing  it,  its 
cost,  and  probable  permanence. — Eds. 

Prodncts  of  labor  and  Capital* 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for 
the  vear  1848,  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the 
products  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States 
for  that  year: 


Qiuintitiea. 

Wheat, l«l,364,60O  biuheto, 

IlMliallCon^ 0B3,15O,Of»       ** 

Barley, 8,3«i,090 

Rye 3S,Mi,S00 

Oala, 180,900,000 

Baofcwheal, 13,M8,000 

Polatoca, 115,475,000 

Beans, 10,000,000 

Peaa, 30,000,000 

Flaxseed, 1,000,000 


Value. 
•145,31f,188 


II 

M 
«C 

l{ 
II 
II 
II 

II 


91,416,475 

10,000,M» 
17J0D.M» 


1,090,000 

The  prices  of  theee  articles  per  bushel,  are  thoa 
estimated : 


Wheat, 115 

rndianCora, 50    " 

Bariey, 05   « 

Rya, 05^ 

Oati, 35    *< 


BoelHRieat, 
Potaloee,... 
Beane, 


It 

<c 


Flaxeeed, 


.  30 
.100 
.  87*" 
.190    « 


It  will  be  seen  that  Indian  Corn  is  estimated  at 
the  immense  sum  of  more  than  $344,000,000— while 
the  gross  amount  of  the  Wheat  predneed  was  little 
more  than  $145,000,000. 

Pounds.  Yalaai. 

Tobacee, 918,000,000  •8,759.910 

Cotton, 1,086,000,000  74,«»^900 

Rjoe, 110,100,500  3.57f,IW 

Sugar, 975,000,000  13»780,0Q0 

SOi, 400,000  800,090 

Hops, 1,088,301  >!M9r 

Beeswax, 780^W  106JB09 

Honey, 93,085,750  9,308,ff» 

The  prices  are  thus  given: 


II 
II 


sak, 

Hops, .... 
Beeswax, 
Hodby,... 


00 

9 
91 
10 


Tobaeco, 4eeiits. 

Cotton, 7    " 

Rice, 3 

Sugar, 5 

The  quantity  of  molasses  is  estimated  at  9,000,- 
000,  which,  at  28i  cents,  realited  $2,796,000. 

Wine,  600,000  gallons,  which,  at  $1,  brought 
$500,000. 

The  annual  value  of  pasturage  is  put  down  at 
$60,768,136. 

The  value  of  the  residuum  of  crops,  such  as  straw, 
chaff,  Sec,  $100,000,000.  Of  manure,  $60,000,000. 
Product  of  orchards,  $9,071,180.-  Of  gardens, 
$46,000,000.     Nurseries,  $741,  917. 

Butchers'  meat,  including  mnttOQ,  beef  and  pork, 
$146,597,360. 

Hides,  felt  and  tallow,  $20,000,000. 
Neat   Cattle,   $4,401,470.      Horses,   mules  and 
asses,  $8,129,350.     Poultry,  $11,680,512.     Eggs, 
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$5,431,500.     Live  geese  feathers,  $1,000,000.    Pro- 
daota  of  the  dairy,  $42,233,785.     Milk,  $20,000,- 

eoo. 

Prodnots  of  the  forest,  including  loxnber,  fnrs  and 
akins,  $22,250,000. 

Firewood,  $37,500,000.' 

Fisheries,  $17,581,339.' 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  oommeroe,  $24,000,- 
000. 

Yalae  of  the  products  of  manufactures,  $550,000,- 
000. 

Products  of  the  mines,  including  iron,  lead,  gold, 
silTcr,  marble,  coal,  &c.,  $75,000,000. 

Profits  of  Banking  and  Insurance  Companies, 
$20,000,000. 

Profits  of  money  loaned  at  interest,  $20,000,000. 

Rentals  of  houses  and  lands,  $50,000,000. 

Profits  of  professions,  $50,000,000. 

The  aggregate  of  the  whole  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States  in 
1848,  is  given  as  $2,323,564,765. 

Things  in  Tirginia* 

Eos.  CvLTiYATOK— There  can  be  no  question  but 
a  large  number  of  our  farmers  would  not  hesitate  to 
spare  a  dollar  or  more,  to  see  some  trifling  amuse- 
ment— a ''bear  dance,''  or  a  cock-fight;  and  yet 
are  iadifiisrent  towards  an  agricultural  paper, 
which  like  a  true  friend,  sticks  by  them,  ever  ready 
to  point  out  the  poor  and  wet  parts  of  the  farm, 
saying — ''drain,  manure,  plow  deep,  harrow  fine, 
seed  well,  read  and  observe.'' 

Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion.  Suppose  every 
member  of  an  agricultural  club  or  society,  were  to 
make  a  report  of  all  his  operations  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  stating  the  number  of  his  family j  the 
nnmber  of  laborers  and  the  number  of  those  unable 
to  labor,  the  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  the  food 
eonsnmed  by  all,  the  work  for  eaoh  lot  or  field  and 
the  nnmber  of  acres  in  each,  the  kind  of  crop, 
the  yield,  the  amount  of  money  received  and 
spent,  the  state  of  the  weather  for  eaoh  month, 
with  snoh  remarks  as  suggest  themselves^-would  it 
ndt  be  useful? 

Our  crops  last  year  vrere  fair,  except  fruits,  of 
which  we  had  none.  I  did  not  see  a  good  peach  or 
apple  the  whole  season.  The  whole  fall  and  De- 
eember  were  very  pleasant,  till  the  night  of  the 
3(Hh  nit.,  when  it  commenced  raining,  then  hailing, 
and  ended  in  snow,  which  fell  six  inches  deep.  The 
thermometer  was  down  to  12"  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. J.  BvNCH.  Chuekaiueh,  Namemond  Co., 
Va.f  Jan.  1,  1850. 

Mode  of  Planting  Com* 

Eds.  Cultivatob— We  have  in  thie  section  a 
method  of  planting  corn  which  may  be  new  to  some 
of  your  readers. 

After  the  ground  is  furrowed  one  way,  one  man 
commences  furrowing  in  the  other  direction.  A 
boy  or  man  follows  and  drops  the  corn.  Then  ano- 
ther, provided  with  an  implement  something  like  the 
common  shovel  plow,  with  a  square  piece  of  iron 
ebout  the  size  of  a  common  hoe  screwed  fast  to  the 
end  of  it,  follows  the  dropper  and  covers  the  corn, 
by  letting  the  iron  scrape  up  the  dirt  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  an4  deposit  it  immediately  on 
the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  covered  up,  the 
planter  is  dropped  again  for  another  hill,  &c.  This 
method  here,  in  our  new  fields,  where  stumps  are 
very  thick,  is  a  great  saving  of  time.  Two  men, 
and  a  boy  12  years  old,  witV  two  horses,  can  fur- 
row out  one  way,  and  plant  eight  acres  in  a  day. 


This  I  know  to  be  true,  for  I  helped  to  plant  one  of 
my  fields  of  eight  acres  in  this  manner  last  spring. 
The  shovel- plow,  with  a  square  piece  of  iron  on  the 
end  of  it,  will  answer  the  purpose.  W.  R.  Webb. 
Vienna  X  JRoadt,  Clarke  Co.,  Okio,  Dec.  27, 1849. 

Profits  of  the  Bairy* 

Eds.  CtrLTivATOB-*Wo  have  many  times  notioed 
in  your  paper,  statements  made  by  difierent  writers 
of  the  profits  of  a  dairy.  Below  we  give  you  an 
account  of  the  proceeds  of  our  dairy  for  the  year 
1849,  from  forty-one  cows,  six  of  which  were  heif- 
ers, having  their  first  calves  the  same  season : 

C«COHV. 

41  calve*,  at  four  weelu  dd,  $4  each 9164  00 

3,748  Ibe.  cheeee,  at  9  cents  per  lb G37  33 

9fid9  11m.  butter,  be«t  quality  for  table  use.  at  SO  cts  per  lb .  1,313  60 
6,670  f  alloDS,  or  18  galls,  per  day,  ne*^  milk,  used  on  table, 

never  skimmed,  at  3  cts.  per  quart 788  40 

For mauure. . . . , SOO  00 

Total  amomit $8,803  M 

BXPSXSC8. 

10  tons  wheat  bran,  or  ship  aluC  atflOperton $100  00 

600  bushels  beeu  at  Is  per  bushel 75  00 

68  tons  hay,  at  $8  per  ton 496  00 

96  weeks  pasturing  for  41  cows,  at  la  per  week  each 833  tf 

Slops  firom  kitchen  during  the  year 15  00 

NeU  expenses $1,019  35 

Total  amount .$9,803  58 

Deduct  expenses 1,019  85 

Leaving  a  balance  of $1,784  87 

Making  an  average  to  each  cow,  of  butter 160lbe.  31  oz. 

"  "  cheese 91  "    6Joa. 

«  "  mUk lOOgalto. 

The  milk,  it  will  be  understood,  is  that  which  if 
used  on  table  by  boarders,  never  skimmed. 

Add  manure  and  calves,  and  the  total  amount  for  each  cow  it  $68  3T 
I>ednct  expenses...; 84  68 

Netlproiltoeaehcow $43  51 

Made  of  butter  in  the  month  of  October,  1849, 1st  week  ....  180  lbs. 
«  "  «  9d    "       ....801  « 

"  "  «  at  «     ....m  « 

«  »*  "  4th «       ....167   *• 

«  "  «  6th|        ....178  «* 

Total  in  October ^ 938  *• 

We  prefer  putting  our  cows  in  the  stable  while 
milking,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  aflbrds  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  twice  a  day,  and  is  done 
regularly  at  time  of  milking,  believing  it  the  best 
time.  Wheat  bran,  or  shorts,  mixed  with  slops 
from  the  kitchen,  or  dairy,  make  a  good  feed  for 
milch  oows. 

Some  think  it  quite  objectionable  and  very  mt- 
natural  for  cows  to  eat  or  drink  whey  and  milk,  but 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  such  objections. 

We  have  practiced  for  some  years  feeding  onr 
cows  the  whey  and  skimmed  milk  from  our  dairy, 
mixed  with  wheat,  buckwheat,  or  rye  bran,  and 
have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  whatever— 
but,  on  the  contrary,  believe  it  to  be  very  beneficial, 
and  productive  of  good  sweet  milk  and  butter. 

It  is  very  necessary  {or  milch  cows  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  good  pure  water,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter season  when  fed  on  dry  fodder.  We  make  a 
practice  of  watering  our  cows  twice  a  day,  morn- 
ing and  night.  This  is  given  them  in  the  stable, 
where  they  can  drink  at  leisure,  sheltered  from  cold 
and  storm.  Nevf  Lebanon y  Shaker  Village,  Fami- 
ly of  Jonathan  Wood  and  Edward  Fowlxb,  num- 
bering 130  persons. 

A  change  of  fortune  hurts  a  wise  man  no  more 
than  a  change  of  the  moon. 

A  false  friend  and  a  shadow  attend  only  while  the 
§un  shines. 

Fools  make  feasts  and  wise  men  eat  them. 
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Traiu«eUoni  of  I*.  T.  State  Ag.  Societri  Tor  I8(S. 

TbU  volume  of  nearly  1000  pagei,  (receired 
th^Dgh  the  kiadneii  of  B.  P.  Johrson,  Coireipond- 
ing  Beeretaiy,)  should  hava  kad  an  earlier  notine, 
eapeciKlly  for  its  valnable  matter  in  relation  to 
fmiti.  The  moit  important  artiele  of  this  ohsrao* 
ter  is  Dr.  Wehdrll'*  Report,  oooupying  22  pages, 
and  embracing  oallinea  and  full  despriptions  of 
Amerlcaa  Summer  Pear  main,  Summer  Rose,  Autamn 
Strawberry,  Pommo  Rojal  (or  Dyer,)  Mother, 
Melon,  and  Wagoner  aippUt;  Rostiezcr,  Tyson  and 
Golden  Biboa  pcari;  and  Bed  Gage  and  Purple  Fa- 
vorite plumi.  It  also  contains  dssoriptions  of 
White  Imperial  sod  Cooledge's  Favorite  ptacktt; 
ifoarpsrft  and  Brtda  apricots;  and  Downtoa  and 
Boston  ntclarinu.  A  better  addition  to  the  ezoel- 
Imt  list  of  fruila  ftlfeady  published  bj  the  State  Ar- 
riculEsral  Society,  could  not  trell  have  been  ma<h. 
The  Wagener  apple,  a  new  variety  from  Yates  oonn- 
ty,  received  the  premium  of  the  Society,  as  a  new 
fruit  of  the  highest  character]  and  the  committee 
appear  to  have  eiercised  fearlessly  a  discrimineling 
jadgment,  in  allewin);  no  other  to  rank  with  the  re- 
quired standard ',  oiit  of  ft  l&rgb  number  presented  for 
cieminBtion  by  some  of  the  beat  oultivaters  i>  the 
country. 

Pron  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  in  another 
part  of  tbe  volume,  from  the  pen  of  K.  LoxawoaTH) 
o(  Cincinnati,  well  spiced  with  tbc  poouliarities  of 
his  itylo,  we  extract  the  following: 
^FaxOn^.  '' Two  ^cui  tinM,  I  wM  iiitormed  of  •  i«pwim 
ud  ■iresd]' 


iytfM  lbs  fmit  la  our  CDnliM^liaiKD  st  K  Uffr  pme,  but  I 
ciigi)(eil  all  hii  cutliiigt.  and  rcfuKd  8^10  jar  llic  niiF. 

Ihc  p'uniul,  Iraria  as  tf»  d«T  whs,  aiiil  after  imdjriiig 

thrsd  hourfthrovfhibMlun,  and  a  acorchii^  mn,  wt  wde 
pcHDied  du(  1o  ni«,  where  \ha  c«lebniied  ersi>e  waa  la  be 
I  hsune  swlira  ot  iu  qualilr  when  nilhin  SAjr  Tael  of  Ihe  Tins,  lOr 
I  diaeovcred  Ihe  fiile  ttkm  « Iho  ftii  mps,  thai  waa  id  much  admi- 
rnlin  mir  duja  n(  bo^iood.  h  wovefl  10  ba  a  foi  pupeof  ihe  poor. 
i[  ripentd  a^y,  and  I  foond  I  could  bur  the  pliin  (or 


SfrairfrerriM.— The  following  statwnent  ofezpe- 
rrmente  and  result  of  fllrawberry  onliure  at  Cinoin- 
n'ati,  from  the  same  artiele,  ar»  interesting: — 

the  HoTej'a  Befidiing  bean  larger  ftuil  Ihan  anj-  urietj'  we  cnl- 


rberrj- wild  luacqufres  a  lareeraii 
-„ — ,  pSBis  ont  tautka  ue  laifif.     Bi™.  -, 

i*«u  had  paafhu  meauiuni  14  mcheSi  and  sold 

•S  per  boAcl.    Bui  in  juilirt  In  ITovey'i  Seedling,  I 

„ alnoKBrden  itaealdhe  withaiu  il,and  lh«th  nolftiuud 

by  na  u  be  iIm  noil  pmf  ubk  te  oaUivaliea  ia>  mailnl,  il  la  a  diai- 

oiher,  andeonunaudashi^herprKe.  •  •  •  1  inwifie  honimbn- 
liRaoTBaMon  will  nowhsTa  aalaminauwarlhTor  oobivaiinil,  iD 
•ddiiioa  u  lbs  Boaun  Pim ;  for  Ml.  IMiiiMh  iafcrm  me  dial  a 

Sml'maufcoraBoaloimiwhiiilwJof  »cedlinE  pialillwca,  when  in 
ill,  and  paid  him  M  Aw  a  ft  wdanu.    Mr.  Borr  haa  cenalnlr  nd- 
•adaoBetarialka.wonkri'ikaBBMiaai  aadUr.  UoAtot  and  Mr. 


HoitienHnriita  are  fwniliar  with  the  fact  thmt  Ba- 
thing retards  so  mnoh  the  growth  of  a  plant  as  the 
prodnetion  of  seed.  The  practical  result  of  this  in- 
floenae  in  strawherry  beds,  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing  remark,  should  not  be  forgotten  i 

Toenc  iilaiita  oAm  sptin;  sp  in  Uu  bad  Ovm  aaed,  and  if  Haml- 
nau,  and  lad  two  feara,  will  oAea  root  ddi  halT  Ihe  piMlUBlea,  as  It 
ia  luaraOr  Uis  mora  Tinriw  ntanl,  and  haring  no  fniil,  at  but  Ut- 
da  lo  bear,  wV  Cons  a  eesaa  fRajila,  whilal  LhB  piniUale  k  JVrniiif 
one.    Ii  ia  ID  Ihe  vefeuUe  kincdem,  aa  wjih  we  Isida  at  UMiien, 


HoasbloB'a  GooMbeirT> 

A  correspondent  inqoires,  *'  How  has  this  new 
gooseberry  proved  with  yon,  and  is  it  equal  to  lt« 
rcpotationl" 


Houghm'a  6»dlii^ 
This  T>iiMy  is  too  smkll  ever  to  beeonte  ./nsseiw 
in  this  day  fbr  tho«'y  exterior;  it  is  of  a  [rfeasaiM 
but  Bat  deeide^y  high  fiavor.  A  single  season,  on 
a  very  anal)  bash,  with  bearing  shoata  only  a  few 
inohes  high,  indioatea,  in  aeoordanoe  with  it*  repn> 
tation,  a  prornse  bearer ;  wbilsi  its  hardiness,  «**j 
propagation,  and  freedom  from  miUew,  oonatitata 
vary  desirable  quajities.  The  figures  wbioh  have 
been  pttbliahed  of  this  fruit,  unlike  tbose  usually  ex. 
bibited  of  new  soris,  are  only  about  a  fair  average 
in  siie,  being  about  three-fourths  of  u  iooh  long. 
Salem,  Haas,  is  I^e  plooe  of  its  origin. 


Rotattou  or  Crape. 

Eztracti  from  CorrnpoitdMe*. 
"  The  doctrine  of  Rotation  of  Crops  for  ordina- 
ry soils,  is  wcll'eslabliehed,  and  Judge  Peters  of  Pft. 
extended  it  to  forest  trees,  showing  that  one  kind 
of  timber,  frequently,  if  not  generally,  succeeded 
some  other  kinds,  ns  oak  after  pine,  and  birch  or 
beech  after  hemlock.  Lately,  Professor  Liebig, 
however,  showed  that  the  ashes  of  Ihe  vine  formed 
an  excclloiit  manure  for  the  same  plant )  and  others 
have  recommended  the  iwi^s  and  loaves  vniurnt  for 
the  sameptirpoEo.  Why  lands  become  impoverished 
when  the  crops  are  removed,  ia  more  easily  nnder- 
Btood  than  why  the  forest  staoald  require  •  rotation 
when  all  the  timber  rots  on  the  ground.  Bnt  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  satisfied  that  some  plants  are 
■uell,  ir  not  btit  manured  with  their  own  leaves. 
Soma  years  ago.  Col.  Carr,  of  the  Bartram  Botanic 
Garden,  sent  me  a  bnib  of  Crocua  tcrofinus,  which 
increased  very  slowly  for  several  years;  bnt  letting 
it  remain  on  the  same  spot  it  has  gradually  beoon* 


1S60. 
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more  prodnotiT0|  and  now  I  think  it  inoreaMi  as 
fast  aa  any  of  ihe  other  kindf .  A  aiiniiai  remark 
"voald  apply  to  StiUa  $ibirica;  and  latterly  I  re- 
frain from  shifting^  them  from  one  place  to  another i 
when  I  have  occasion  to  reset  them.  Now  if  these 
dbservations  are  eorrect,  it  might  be  well  to  dig  in 
the  leaves  of  the  tolip  and  hyaointh.'' 

#/••••  Pine  knots  are  almost  imperishable; 
and  I  have  heard  of  oak  lands  far  from  where  pines 
were  growing,  that  when  cleared,  the  plow  turned 
iq»  pine  knots.  There  are  millions  of  acres,  how- 
ayar,  were  no  pine  knots  were  ever  discovered;  and 
wharo  oaks,  as  far  as  we  oan  ever  know,  have 
grown  crop  after  erop  for  ages  in  sacoession ."  I) .  T . 

Dictanmns  nraxineUa* 


Pictamnns  Fraxinella,  from  Germany,  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  border  plants.  Stem  between  two  and 
three  feet  high:  on  the  lower  half,  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  ash  tree — on  the  upper  half,  fiowertj  showy, 
abundant,  with  red  and  white  striped ;  but  as  it  is  ea- 
sier to  copy  than  to  compose,  let  Loudon  speak: — 
"  The  whole  plant,  especially  when  gently  rubbed, 
emits  an  odor  like  that  of  lemon  peel;  but  when 
bruised,  it  has  something  of  a  balsamic  scent.  This 
fine  scent  is  the  strongest  in  the  pedicels  of  the 
flowers.'' 

Another  sort  with  white  flowers  is  desirable,  as 
eontxasting  with  the  former,  and  botanists  have  tri- 
ad to  ereot  it  into  a  separate  species  as  Z>.  albus. 
It  wopld  seem,  however,  that  all  the  diBTerence, — if 
any,  consists  in  the  Icsf  stalks,  the  former,  according 
to  Prof.  Liadley,  being  ''  obscurely  edged,*'  while 
th#  latter  is  **icareely  edged  at  ull.*'  In  the  spring 
these  sorts  are  readily  known  by  the  color  of  their 
buds;  but  lately  wanting  to  select  one  in  autumn 
before  the  redness  on  those  of  the  D.  Fraxinella  ap- 
pears, and  having  nothing  to  guide  me  but  the  leaf 
atalks,  I  was  puzzled  to  distinguish  them.  Those 
on  plants  which  I  happened  to  know  were  the  tohite 
and  the  red,  were  as  much  alike  as  two  peas ;  and 
And  in  truth  what  is  the  diflerence  between  **  oh- 
seurely  edged  "  and  **  scarcely  edged  at  allf 

Seedling  Fraxinellas  in  my  borders  vary  conside- 
xfthly  in  color,  that  is,  from  deep  to  pmh  red.  There 
has  been  in  none  of  themj  however,  any  near  ap- 
firoach  to  white.    D.  T. 

TransplantlBg  Traee* 

If  fruit  trees  were  not  tenaoious  of  life,  but  very 
fisw  «ou1d  survive  the  treatment  which  they  often  re- 
ceive. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  farmer  to  go  ma- 
ny miles  in  bright  sunshine  for  a  load  of  trees;  and 
without  protection  or  covering  of  any  kind,  keep 
the  roots  exposed  for  a  day  or  two.  The  earliest 
departure  from  this  negligent  custom  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge,  was  by  the  Princes  of  Flushing. 
The  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  left  their  nurse- 
ries were  dipped  into  soft  mud,  and  then  dusted, 
which  coated  every  fibre,  and  excluded  the  sun  and 
air.  Of  the  importance  of  this  operation,  I  have 
been  so  well  satisfied  that  in  transplanting  trees  on- 
ly from  the  nursery  into  the  fk'utt  garden ,  we  have 
taken  this  precaution ;  and  even  in  the  driest  sea- 
sons very  rarely  lose  a  tree. 

But  though  modded,  trees  or  shrubs  that  arrive 
from  a  distance,  in  most  cases  would  be  benefited  by 
a  second  coat,  and  I  intend  never  to  plant  another 
without  it.  Care  should  be  taken  however,  that 
the  mud  be  of  the  right  consistence ;  for  if  too  thin 
or  too  thick,  it  will  be  of  less  value.  It  is  much  ea- 
sier to  prepare  it  by  making  the  soil  veiy  fine  before 


the  water  is  applied ;  and  the  mortar  should  be  tho- 
roughly worked  before  using.  In  regard  to  the  dust, 
I  prefer  that  in  which  finely  divided  Ixorse  manuro 
formA  a  liberal  proportion.  D.  T. 

PlaiitiBg**—^^  Is  it  JBxtravagaiice  f 


Said  one  of  my  neighbors  to  me  this  morning^- 
'*  Gen.  S.  says  I  am  setting  a  bad  example  and  en- 
couraging extravagance,  by  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  expense  I  am  devoting  to  improving  and 
ornamenting  the  few  acres  of  ground  around  my 
home." 

My  neighbor  to  whom  I  first  referred,  is  an  active 
and  successful  business  man,  and  having  acoumula- 
lated  more  money  than  he  needs  in  business  and  fox 
his  current  expenses,  has  come  to  what  seems  to  mo 
the  very  commendable  decision ,  instead  of  hoarding 
up  his  accumulations,  to  expend  his  surplus,  propor- 
tion of  it,  on  some  few  acres  of  finely  located 
grounds  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  flourishing  villa- 
ges of  Western  New- York.  In  order  to  which  he 
has  laid  them  out  in  scientific  order,  brought  in  and 
planted  the  choicest  selection  of  trees  from  our  for- 
ests ;  almost  every  desirable  fruit  tree  and  beautiful 
shrub  found  in  any  nursery,  from  Boston  and  Long 
Island  to  Roohester;  and  besides  he  has  planted  eve- 
ry thing  with  a  care  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled, 
and  watches  and  cultivates  them  continually  with 
the  same  untiring  faithfulness.  The  consequence  is 
that  every  little  cottage  around,  is  beginning  to  feel 
the  efieot  of  his  spirited  example,  and  some  of  our 
common  laborers  have  made  by  it  the  discovery  that 
the  few  minutes  of  spare  time  usually  devoted  to 
lounging  about  the  villages,  will  be  ample,  if  judi- 
oiou2y  employed,  to  make  the  few  rods  of  ground 
around  their  humble  dwelling,  furnish  as  cooling 
shade  trees,  as  magnificent  and  wholesome  fruits, 
and  as  delicious  strawberries,  and  as  luxuriant  ve- 
getables. 

Now  permit  me  to  ask,  do  not  such  results  reflect 
high  honor  upon  any  man  who  has  the  public  spirit 
to  produce  them?  And  is  not  the  cultivation  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth  in  the  best  manner,  the  pri- 
vilege and  the  duty  of  man? 

Does  mjr  iMighbor  deserve  the  rebuke  hereoeivad? 
W^THB.     Palmyra,  If*  F.,  J>ec.  4,  1849. 

[We  may  add  to  the  precading,  that  those  who 
find  fault  with  the  extravaganee  of  ornamental  and 
useful  planting,  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  par- 
sons who  are  expending  ten  times  the  amount  in, 
costly  dwellings,  extravagant  furniture,  and  aplen* 
did  equipage.  An  extra  thoasaad  used  up  to  make 
a  showy  house,  will  not  in  reality  produce  ao  grati- 
fying a  show,  nor  so  much  raal  exteiaal  pleaaara,  as 
one  hundred  judiciously  spent  in  planting  ornaman* 
tal  trees  and  shrubs.  Eds.] 

The  Flre-Bllght. 

Eds.  CtribTiTATon — I  believe  that  the  diagnosis  «f 
the  disease  called  fire-blight,  which  afflicts  oir  paar 
trees,  both  in  nursery  and  seed  bed,  has  never  beam 
satisfactorily  understood.  Thus  far,  it  haa  hnen  % 
serious  drawback  on  the  successful  growing  of  both, 
often  causing  the  ^eath  of  thousands  of  trees  in  a 
season,  thus  blasting  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
grower.  When  I  first  commenced  the  nursery  busi- 
ness, there  was  no  such  thing  known  in  the  vicinitr, 
and  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  it  was  on  the  leaves  or  a 
pear  tree  called  Soldat  Laboreur,  which  was  pro- 
cured from  a  nursery  on  Long  Island.  It  was  set 
in  a  row  of  pear  seed.     In  autumn  the  next  year,  It 
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appeared  lickly,  the  leaves  being  covered  with  the 
leaf- blight.  These  I  noticed  partioularlj,  as  being 
something  nnnsnal. .  On  the  same  plot  of  gronnd  I 
had  80,000  pear  seedlings,  growing  in  a  fine  thrifty 
state,  and  had  always  raised  good  stocks  in  previous 
years.  '  A  few  days  after  I  noticed  the  pecnliar  af- 
fection of  this  pear  tree,  there  occurred  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  from  the  southwest,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  disease  showed  itself  on  the  seedling  rows,  dia- 
gonally across,  and  in  the  exact  direction  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  daring  the  storm,  from  this  tree ; 
and  from  this  it  spread  each  way,  until  the  whole  of 
my  seedlings  were  affected,  and  lost  their  leaves. 
This  occurred  so  late  in  the  season ,  that  the  trees 
were  not  killed  by  the  winter.  The  next  spring 
they  were  set  in  nursery  rows.  The  blight  again 
showed  itself  earlier  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
oonseqtienoe  was  that  two -thirds  perished,  from  the 
cause  of  their  being  deprived  of  their  leaves  too  ear- 
fy,  before  the  wood  had  sufficiently  ripened  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  frost.  It  had  become  so  pre- 
valent that  the  lower  loaves  on  standard  trees  were 
affected;  and  the  seedlings  growing  on  the  same 
premises  were  killed  outright,  on  account  of  its 
commencing  so  early.  It  was  also  communicated 
to  quince  stocks  which  were  deprived  of  their  leaves, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  bud  them  in  conse- 
quence. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  caused  by  a  species  of  fun- 
gus, the  seeds  of  which  arc  carried  by  the  wind  and 
lodged  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  need  mois- 
ture to  a  certain  degree,  and  warmth,  to  promote 
vegetation.  On  close  examination  of  the  spots,  the 
main  part  seems  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  with  reddish  veins  running  in  various  directions, 
and  when  there  arc  a  number  of  spots  on  one,  the 
veins  seem  to  occupy  the  whole;  but  probably  the 
spots  cause  a  disarrangement  of  the  functions  by 
poisoning  the  juices,  rendering  them  useless. 

In  another  nursery  in  thid  vicinity,  there  were 
pear  trees  which  were  attacked  while  making  their 
first  year's  growth  from  the-  bud.  These  trees 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  nursery,  along  the  bor- 
der of  which  wore  growing  young  pear  stocks,  in  a 
bed  more  than  fifty  rods  in  length,  on  the  east  side. 
The  disease  on  these  stocks,  commenced  directly 
opposite -to- this  section  of  budded  trees,  and  extend- 
ed «aEoh  way,  until  the  whele  were  deprived  of  their 
foliage.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  it  is  contagious ; 
consequently,  this  year,  by  way  of  experiment,  I 
concluded  to  plant  my  pear  seeds  far  away  from  the 
•influence  ef  any  other  nursery  or  pear  trees ,  by  which 
the  disease  might  be  communicated,  My  experi- 
ment has  been  attended  with  the  best  results ;  for  I 
have  succeeded  in  raising  as  fine  healthy  stocks  as 
any  nurseryman  wanld  wish  to  see ;  not  a  spot  of 
the  blight  has  shown  itself.  Afy  ground  has  had  no 
extra  preparation^  except  such  as  ground  should  re- 
ceive, in  order  to  grow -a  good  crop  of  corn.  I  now 
suggest  that  every  nurseryman  who  has  hitherto 
failed  in  raising  stocks,  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
ease, try  this  experiment,  and  communicate  the  re- 
mits. I.  HiLDKXTB.  Big  Stream  Point,  Novtvi' 
ber  2,  1849.  . 

Winter  Pears. 


Fruits  are  variable  in  quality  from  two  causes. 
One  is  from  liability  to  be  easily  affected  by  soil, 
culture,  and  other  similar  influences;  and  the  other 
results  from  the  effect  of  temperature.  The  former 
is  exhibited  remarkably  in  the  pear,  which  is  almost 
proverbially  variable  in  quality;  and  the  latter  is 
jnore  particularly  observable  in  the  ptachf  the  lat^r 


varieties  ef  which  often  wholly  fail  as  to  excellence 
at  the  north,  while  the  earlier  sorts,  whose  periods 
of  ripening  are  not  thrown  into  the  colder  parts  of 
autumn,  are  more  uniformly  good.  ; 

Winter  pears  suffer  in  quality  from  both  eaoses« 
Like  ether  pears,  unless  they  grow  in  a  good  deep 
soil,  they  cannot  perfect  their  fruit.  And,  unless 
the  season  is  sufficiently  long  for  their  maturity, 
they  will  be  deficient  in  flavor.  The  difference^ 
however,  between  good  and  bad  cultivation,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  season  or  climate,  is  very  great. 
The  best  treatment,  even  under  an  uopropitious  sun, 
will  generally  give  us  much  better  winter  pears, 
than  the  most  favorable  skies  without  it.  No  per- 
son should  even  think  of  raising  winter  pears  of 
most  varieties,  at  the  north,  without  giving  them 
(he  best  cultivation. 

The  following  successful  experiment  with  late  ri- 
pening pears,  is  copied  from  the  Family  Visitor,  a 
new  scientific  and  miscellaneous  paper  of  great  va- 
lue, edited  by  Prof.  Kibtland  and  others^  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

''  While  alluding  to  the  progress  of  our  pear 
crops,  from  year  to  year,  we  have  occasionally  ob» 
served,  that  while  the  spring  and  the  first  month  of 
summer,  were  attended  with  a  favorable  supply  of 
rain,  the  earlier  varieties  of  pears,  as  the  Citron 
des  Carmes,  [Madeleine,]  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Bartlett,  Sic.  rapidly  develope  in  size,  and  ultimately 
ripen  in  high  degrees  of  perfection.  A  long  pro- 
tracted and  severe  drouth  has  several  seasons  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  June  or  early  in  July, 
and  continued  perhaps  till  the  period  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation  had  passed.  Whenever  this  occurred, 
the  later  ripening  pears  have  failed  to  attain  their 
wonted  flavor,  and  have  often  been  inferior  in  size 
— particularly  on  trees  standing  on  dry  and  graveU 
ly  soil. 

"  During  the  last  two  seasons,  wo  attempted  to 
obviate  the  unfavorable  impression  of  dry  weather, 
and  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  trees 
of  the  Lewis,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Easter  Beurre — 
all  of  which  stood  upon  the  dry  ridge  that  runs  par- 
allel to  the  lake,  in  Rockport,  flvo  miles  from  this 
city. 

*'  Moderate  supplies  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
nutrition  for  the  pear  were  repeatedly  applied,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  mulched  or  shaded,  either 
with  bones,  brush,  or  litter,  and  the  earth  was  fre- 
quently dug  with  a  spade. 

''  This  course,  in  our  vie'Wi  was  furnishing  them 
with  a  a  rick,  moist  soil,  and  high  culture. 

'*  The  specimens  of  the  Lewis  and  Winter  Nells, 
from  two  trees  thus  managed,  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  delicacy  and  rich  flavor  by  any  or  the  most 
popular  varieties  of  summer  and  autumn.  The  fruit 
from  the  third  tree,  an  Easter  Beurre,  measures  in 
its  greatest  circumference,  eleven  and  a  quarter 
inches,  and  in  its  shortest,  ten  and  a-half  inches. 
"By  proper  attention,  this  fruit  will,  doubtless,  ripen 
in  the  finest  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  winter." 

VxaBENAS. — A  correspondent  of  the  Horticultn- 
rist  at  Washington  City,  states  that  he  has  been 
most  successful  in  wintering  Verbenas,  by  simply  co- 
vering them  with  a  hot-bed  frame.  It  was  placed 
over  them  just  as  they  stood;  those  which  were  ta* 
ken  up  and  transplanted  under  the  frame  mostly 
failed.  This  protection  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  winters  further  north. 

»  

-        .  m.  . 

Mankind  are  very  odd  creatures.  One-half  cen- 
sure what  they  practice,  the  other  half  practice 
what  they  censure. 
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St)e  Ucttrinarg  IDtpaxtmtnt 

Blaclc-Iies  in  Cattle. 

Sometime  •ince,  we  received  a  request  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  a  disease  in  cattle  called  black- 
leg. Not  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
ease, we  submitted  the  request  to  Dr.  Dadd,  of 
Boston,  who  has  obligingly  fnrnisl^ed  us  with  the 
following  remarks.  Dr.  D.'s  system  is  in  some  re- 
spects new  to  US;  and  is  probably  so  to  some  of  our 
rstoders.  ^  We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  his  peculiar  views,  but  leave  them  to  fair 
consideration.   Eds. 

Eds.  Ci7i.TivAToa — Before  I  answer  the  inquiries 
of  your  correspondent,  permit  me  to  give  you  the 
outlines  of  our  phynologtoal  or  reformed  practice 
and  theory  of  disyso.  We  contemplate  the  animal 
system  as  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  subject  to 
life  and  death ;  that  while  the  vital  power  has  free 
and  unobstructed  action,  the  animal  is  in  a  physio- 
logical or  healthy  state ;  but  when  by  any  means  the 
vital  power  is  obstructed^ by  over  feeding,  exposure, 
fee.,  it  is  in  a  diseased  or  pathological  state. 

We  recognise  a  oonsorvative  or  healing  power  in 
the  animal  economy,  whose  unerring  indications  we 
endeavor  to  follow.  Our  system  proposes,  under  all 
oirennkstances,  to  restore  the  diseased  organs  to  a 
healthy  state,  by  co-operating  with  the  vitality  re- 
maining in  the  organs,  by  the  exhibition  of  sanative 
means ;  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  assist  and 
not  oppose  nature  ih  her  curative  process. 

Poisonous  drugs,  blood-letting,  and  processes  of 
cure  that  contemplate  destruction  of  parts,  or  in  oth- 
er words,  act  pathologically,  cannot  be  used  by  us. 
Tbe  laws  of  animal  being  are  physiological ;  they 
never  were  or  ever  will  be  pathological,  hence  we 
co-operate  with  nature  and  nature's  laws. 

It  is  cleariy  evident  that  disease  is  an  unit — that 
all  its  different  manifestations  depend  on  local  or 
eonstitutional  peculiarities.  In  the  animal,  there 
are  numerous  tissues  to  be  obstructed ;  and  if  the 
^ieease  were  named  from  the  tissu*,  it  would  have 
as  many  names  as  there  are  tissues.  If  it  were 
named  trom  the  location,  it  would  have  as  many 
names  as  there  are  locations,  as  horn-ail,  black-leg, 
vnarter-evil,  foot-rot,  Stc.  If  it  were  named  from 
the  symptoms,  it  would  be  numberless,  and  bound- 
less. It  is  of  no  use  to  decide  what  particular  nerve, 
blood  vessel,  or  muscle  is  diseased,  seeing  that  the 
proper  and  only  rational  treatment  consists  in  act- 
ing on  ^\\  the  nerves,  blood  vessels  and  muscles.  But 
suppose  we  do  ascertain  exactly  the  location  of  the 
disease,  have  we  any  specific  that  will  act  upon  it, 
other  than  through  the  healthy  operation  of  nature's 
secreting  and  excreting  process  f  We  answer,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tpicifle,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term.  Any  medicine  that  is  good  for 
a  practical  symptom  in  disease,  is  equally  good  for 
any  and  every  symptom,  provided  its  action  is  phy- 
si<uogica]. 

'  t£»  indications  of  cure,  are  to  relax  spasm,  as  in 
lock-jaw,  stoppages  of  the  bladder,  or  intestines, 
obstructed  surfaces,  Sec.  To  contract  and  strength- 
en weak  and  relaxed  organs,  aa  in  general  or  local 
debility,  diarrhcea,  scouring,  lam  pas,  &c.  To  sti- 
mulate inactive  parts,  as  in  the  black-leg,  quarter- 
evil,  foot-rot,  Ste.,  where  chemical  agency  has  gain- 
ad  the  supremacy  over  vital  action.  To  equalise 
the  eironlation,  and  distribute  tha  blood  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  and  extremities,  as  in  congestions. 
To  furnish  the  animal  with  sufficient  nutriment  to 
bnild  up  the  waste  that  is  ooatianaUy  going  on,  and 


prevent  friction.  No  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  these 
principles.  Finally,  to  relax,  to  oontract,  to  stimu* 
late,  and  to  furnish  the  system  with  the  proper  ma* 
terials  for  nutrition,  constitute  the  whole  modui 
optrandi  of  the  reformed  practice. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  return 
to  your  subscriber's  communication,  in  which  ho 
states  that  he  has  lost  several  calves  within  a  few 
days  by  black-leg,  and  knowing  of  no  medical  treat* 
ment  for  the  disease  of  any  value,  has  searched  the 
back  columns  of  Tht  Cultivator  in  hopes  to  find 
something  recommended  as  a  specific,  [there  is  none 
in  existence]  but  has  found  nothing  except  what  is 
contained  in  the  March  number  for  1847,  vol.  4,  p. 
98.  Regular  and  good  foeding  is  there  recommend 
ed  as  a  preventive. 

Good  and  judicious  feeding,  with  proper  attention 
to  the  management  of  calves,  is  one  of  nature's  pre- 
ventives. Dr.  White,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Lon- 
don, observes — ^*  In  horses  or  cattle,  it  is  probable 
that  almost  all  diseases  may  be  prevented  by  judicious 
management  with  regard  to  feeding,  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  exercise.''  Again,  Br.  Dixon  observes— 
"  Nature  is  ever  busy,  by  the  silent  opefations  of 
her  own  forces,  endeavoring  to  cure  disease.  Her 
remedies  are  air,  warmth,  food,  wmt^r  and  sleep; 
their  use  is  directed  by  instinct,  and  that  man  is 
most  worthy  of  the  nanse  of  physician,  who  most 
reveres  its  unerring  laws." 

Black-leg,  quarter  •evil,  joint  murrain,  black- 
quarter,  and  dygangrene,  are  analogous:  by  the  dif- 
ferent names  is  meant  their  grades.  In  the  early  or 
mild  forms,  it  consists  of  congestions  in  the  veins  or 
vetnoiis  radicels,  and  efiusionsin  the  cellular  tissue; 
when  chemical  action  overpowers  the  vital  and  gets 
the  ascendancy,  it  assumes  a  putrid  type,'  and  gan- 
grene is  the  result,  or  a  destruction  of  organic  integ 
rity.  Its  proximate  cause  exists  in  any  thing  that 
can  for  a  time,  intercept  the  free  action  of  the  vi- 
tal machinery.  Its  direct  cause  may  be  found  in 
over-feediing,  exposure  in  wet  situations.  The  milk 
of  diseased  cows,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease. 
Men  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  cattle  or  calves 
for  the  market,  attempt  to  fatten  without  any  re* 
gard  to  their  general  health,  climate,  the  quantity 
of  food,  its  quality,  or  the  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. They  are  very  apt  to  think  that  as  long  as 
the  animal  has  what  they  term  ''  good  food,"  and 
just  as  much  as  they  can  cram  into  the  stomach  that 
they  must  be  healthy  and  will  fatten,  when  in  fact, 
too  much  food  oppresses  the  stomach,  impairs  and 
overworks  the  digestive  organs,  and  converts  tbe 
food  into  a  serious  cause  of  disease.  W^henever  the 
digestive  powers  are  overtaxed,  the  food  accomn* 
lates  in  the  stomach  and  its  appendages,  and  being 
submitted  to  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, gas  is  evolved  which  distends  the  vioera,  inter- 
feres with  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragn^i 
presses  on  the  liver,  and  interrupts  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  that  organ,  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  bile-secreting  process.  This  is  not  all, 
the  gas  evolved  from  the  putrid  mass  in-  the  stomach, 
is  absorbed,  and  enters  into  the  cellular  structure, 
hence  emphysema,  &c. 

Your  correspondent  observes — ''  My  calves  ara 
well  fed  and  in  good  order,  and  those  that  fell  vic- 
tims were  in  the  best  condition."  The  old  maxim, 
an  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  is 
true;  and  I  have  no  doubt  your  correspondent,  if 
he  makes  the  trial,'  will  find  it  mora  convenient  and 
less  expensive.  The  reason  why  disease  manifests 
itself  in  the  extremities,  is  because  thev  are  more 
exposed  to  damp  gtouad,  and  baflaosa  the  blood,  in 
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returning  to  the  heart,  has  a  kind  of  up  hill  work  to 
perform,  hence  it  acoumnlates  in  the  veins.  Now, 
although  we  observe  alarming  symptoms  in  black- 
leg, it  is  no  more  a  disease  of  the  legs,  than  it  is  of 
impafrod  digestion,  absorption,  secretion,  and  cir- 
culation, for  the  whole  functions  are  involved,  and 
the  cure  of  black-leg-  is  the  cure  of  all  other  mala- 
dies. 

There  is  no  particular  treatment  for  black-leg, 
other  than  we  have  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  to  im- 
part healthy  action  to  the  whole  animal  system,  and 
to  remove  the  direct  cause.  If  the  animal  has  been 
over-fed  with  a  view  of  fattening,  reduce  the  quanti- 
ty of  food,  give  mucilage  of  slippery-elm,  and  rub 
the  leg  with  tincture  of  capsicum. 

Our  advice  to  farmers  is,  let  your  animals  have 
their  meals  at  regular  hours,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
(and  not  a  particle  more;)  if  they  waste  it,  put  less 
before  them  each  time,  until  they  eat  the  quantity 
given^  withoAt  waste;  let  them  have  good  beds  of 
straw  on  which  to  rest  their  limbs;  do  not  permit 
them  to  breath  the  emanations  that  arise  from  the 
dung  and  urine;  keep  them  clean,  and  avoid  undue 
exposure.  Finally,  govern  them  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  mercy,  and  there  will  be  little  foothold  for 
disease.     G.  H.  Dadd.     Boston,  Jan.  1850. 

Blind  Teeth  in  Horses. 


Eds.  Cultivator — Some  two  or  throe  years 
-tiiioe,  I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  yon  my 
experience  on  the  subject  of  Woif  or  Blind  Teeth; 
since  which  time  no  actual  case  has  oocarred  under 
my  observation  till  lately.  I  now  send  you  enclosed 
a  WMf  tooth,  extracted  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a 
horse  of  mine,  immediately  «n  front  of  the  grinders. 
I  had  observed  a  considerable  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  eye  of  this  borso,  and  a  thin  film  was 
gradoally  forming,  which  threatened  its  destruction. 
I  tried  various  remedies  in  vain,  when  I  discovered 
the  Wolf  tooth,  situated  as  above  described,  which 
being  extracted,  the  eye  rapidly  recovered,  and  is 
now  entirely  well. 

As  the  existence  of  these  teeth,  and  their  effect 
npon  the  eye  of  the  horse  has  been  doubted  by  sci- 
entific men,  I  send  you  the  tooth  and  state  the  facts, 
leaving  it  for  science  to  say  what  is  the  connection 
between  the  cause  and  the  efi*eot.     Wm.  Littlx. 

I  -  ■  -    ^  - -^  ■ — ^^ — ^^ ~ —  — ^^ ■ . 

CabboH  as  rooD  Fon  plants. — Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers 
sayis  he  was  refused  the  gold  medal  offered,  a  few 
years  since  by  a  public  body  in  Ireland,  because  he 
had  set  forth  that  carbon,  given  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
would  invigorate  them.  He  observes-^'  This  was 
then  deemed  a  fallacy,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  any  one 
may  now  allege  the  same  without  being  laaghed  at. 
At  that  period,  a  popular  chemist  had  set  it  down 
*  that  all  plants  depended  upon  the  atmosphere  for  the 
carbon  they  contained,'  but  the  leading  chemical  writer 
of  the  present  day  says  very  differently.  Brande 
states,  in  the  6th  edition,  published  1848,  that 'al- 
though the  accumulation  of  decaying  matter  which 
chemists  call  humta  performs  an  important  part  in 
vegetable  nutrition,  it  is  not  by  its  direct  absorption 
and  assimilation,  but  by  its  influence  as  a  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  partly  taken  up  by  the  juices 
of  the  roots,  and  partly  evolved  into  the  atmosphere, 
80  that  plants,  independent  of  their  leaves,  can  thns 
receive  carbonic  acid.'' 
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The  idle  man  is  the  devil's  hireling,  whose  livery 
IS  rags,  whose  diet  and  wages  are  famine  and  dis- 
grace. 

He  is  a  fool  irt^ho  makes  bis  doctor  fais  heir. 


Our  PzemianuL 

It  shonld  be  remembered  that  eompetition  for  the  fbllowinc  list  of 
Premiams,  payable  in  Books,  or  in  Implemeals  or  Seeds  from  the 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  is  open  till  ihe  90th  of  March  next,  viz : 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  ns  the  lar^^st  nnmber  of  subacribeis 
to  the  CoLTiVATOK  for  18S0,  with  the  nay  in  advance,  at  the  dob 
price  of  67  centsench,  previous  to  the  20lh  of  March  nexi,  the  sum  of 
FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

S.  To  the  one  scndinr  ns  the  next  laiveit  number,  ths  simi  Of 
FORTY  DOLLARS, 

3.  To  the  one  sending  as  the  next  larsest  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  snm  ofT^VENTY  DOLLARS. 
&  For  the  next  lai^est  list,  TKN  DOLLARS. 

e.  For  the  Fiva  next  largest  lists,  each  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

7.  For  the  Txn  next  largest  lists,  each  THREE  DOLLARS 

In  addtiioa  la  the  above,  a  copy  of  Thomas'  "  Amuucav  FaviT 
CiTLTintisT.  price  one  dollar— a  very  valuable  work  just  pabliihed — 
to  every  agent  who  sends  us  Fifteen  subscribers  and  SIO,  sad  t*II» 
does  not  ebtoia  one  of  the  above  priSM. 

The  American  tVult  Vtilttirlst 

This  work  h&#  been  sent  by  mail,  only  to  such  Arentf  as  hive  re- 
quested it.  Many  have  sent  us  15  subscribers,  eutitiinr  them  t*  tito 
work,  who  have  said  nothiiif  about  its  being  sent ;  and  we  have  ta- 
ken it  for  granted  that  they  nitended  to  procure  more  sabseribers, 
and  to  be  competitors  for  a  higher  pri2e.  We  therefore  give  Aotioe 
that  the  work  will  be  sem  by  mail  only  Wbbre  specially  raqnestad, 
and  that  we  will  send  it  in  any  manuer  dasirod,  and  at  any  time,  lo 
auy  person  who  has  sent  15  or  more  subscriben  for  this  volume.— 
The  postage  on  the  work  is  only  81}  cents,  to  any  post  oflfce  in  the 
United  Slates.  . 

To  Postmanten  and  other  Aflpente. 

Seme  of  our  Agents  seem  not  fuHy  to  undeMtand  the  tenet  of  Tkt 
CvUivaur^  to  dttbn;  we  stale, 

L  That  m  forming  clubs,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  papers  for 
one  club  should  go  to  one  post  office,  lliey  will  be  sent  to  as  many 
different  ofllces  as  requirea. 

8.  It  is  no|  necessary  that  (or  a  club  of  seven  or  fiAeeii,  all  the  co- 
pies  Eliould  be  ordered  at  ojice.  Any  one  will  be  entitled  lo  seven 
copies  after  paying  95,  though  be  sends  but  one  at  a  time.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  Postmaflber  sends  us  t3  Ibr  two  copies,  he  will  be  en* 
titled  to  five  more  copies  for  83|  making  7  eopies  for  tS.  So  when 
an  Agent  sendd  S5  (br  7  copies,  he  will  be  entitled  lo  8  more  copies 
for  the  second  $5.  making  15  capieti  ftnr  $10. 

3.  When  an  Agent  bits  sem  fid,  for  7  copies  or  $10  for  15  copiw, 
he  will  be  entitled  (o  any  additional  copies  he  may  order  at  the  rata 
of  $2  for  three  copies.  ■■    ■  • 

Poetftge  of  the  Cultivator. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  rejicai  the  statement  so  often 
made,  that  The  Cukivaior,  wljen  sent  without  cover,  is  sul^ect  to 
newspaper  postage  onlj/—\Yi&t  is,  one  cent  within  the  State,  and  1| 
cents  if  ont  of  the  state,  and  over  100  miles  from  Albany.  Tina 
question  has  been  sevarai  limes  aeuled  by  the  difiereut  PoatmMlBr 
Generals.    For  Certificate  of  this,  see  Cult,  for  1818,  page  97. 

Back  Volnmee  of  the  Culttvaftor. 

We  can  still  furnish  entire  sets  of  TTie  Cultivator : 

First  Series.— ^Ten  vols.,  qnarlo—Price.  bomid,  910— Uuboond,  fSi. 

JVetff  Series — Six  voLumes,  octavo,  now  compleled—price,  bound, 
$7.50— unbound,  8(t. 

0:7^  Any  of  the  Volumes,  excqi>t  the  one  for  164S,  can  be  had  8e> 
paratdy.  ...._ 

Tbe  Hortioultiixist^ 

AND  J0T7BNAL    OF    HT7RAL   A&T   AND    RURAL    TA8TE. 

This  popular  work  is  edited  by  A,  J.  Dowki.no,  author  of  "Land, 
scape  Gardemng,"  "  Designs  forCouage  Residences,"  ftc.  Ac,  and 
is  published  by  the  proprietor  of  "  71te  Cultivator^'*  each  No.  con- 
taining 48  pages,  embellished  by  an  engraved  frontispiece  and  nume- 
rous other  Illustrations,  at  $3  a  year.  Three  vols,  are  completed, 
and  the  fourth  is  now  m  course  of  publication.  Price  per  vol., 
bound,  93.50— unbound,  $3.  When  two  or  more  vols,  are  taken,  n 
discount  of  50  cents  per  vol.  will  be  made. 

Franking  Privilege  of  Poetmasters. 

We  notice  that  many  Postmasters,  who  are  Agents  for  Tke  Cul- 
tivatoTj  pay  the  postage  on  their  letters  to  us.  It  will  be  seen  by  die 
foUowmg  leuer  from  Hon.  P.  H.  WAXftsw,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  that  ihey  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  franking  their  r«- 
miltances:  Post  Office  Department.  ) 

Appointment  Office,  Dec.  31, 16W. } 

Sic^The  Postmaster  Qeneral,  aller  oarefnl  coosideimlion  of  the 

Jiuestion  as  to  the  right  of  Postmasters  that  have  the  privilege  of 
rankuig.  to  frank  letters  to  publishers  of  newspapers  covering  mdu. 
ey  for  subscriptions  or  the  names  of  aabscribsnra,  ha«  decided,  that 
when  the  Postmaster  is  Agent  Ibr  the  publisher,  he  has  ihe  power  to 
frank  such  letters,  and  his  Agency  will  be  presumed  from  the  Act 
that  he  franks  them.  As  no  Postmaster  has  any  auifaority  lo  lirank 
these  eommunioation»  but  when  he  is  sndh  an  Agent,  it  is  proper  ta 
regard  him  as  acting  in  that  capacity  when  he  so  conducts,  until  in- 
formation  is  received  to  the  contrary.  In  doing  this  business,  the 
Postmaster  must  be  regarded  m  entirely  the  Agent  «f  the  publisher, 
and  »oi  of  the  D^partnoiL  FXTZ  H£MftY  WARa£N. 
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aSottn  for  \^t  Montti. 


CoMMUificATioKi  have  been  received ,  since  oar 
laiit,  from  Gleaner,  W.  L.  Eaton,  G.  H.  Padd,  S., 
Levi  Bartlett,  A.  B.,  A  Fanner,  AgricoU,  Argos, 
^A  Sabtcriber,  Mary,  Calvin  Btow,  C.  G.  I.,  L. 
Dnraad,  Jonathan  Wood,  C.  £.  G.  (all  too  late  for 
this  noatU,)  J.  B.  Garber,  S.  Tillotson,  J.  J.  C. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as 
follows : 

IVocMdings  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Apicultorsl  Society  Am*  1849, 

Arom  RofcsT  Jaxdiitk,  Em).,  Preiidem. 
If dnhsm  9py  sad  Melon  Apple .  from  Blwaimbb  ft  BAmav. 
BsMmt**  nuKoera*  Almanac,  for  1880,  Halifax,  N.  8.,  from  C.  n. 

BjcLCBxa,  imUkber. 
Procee^Uqg*  of  die  Seneea  CMmty  (N.  Y.)  Afrienltiiral  Seeieiy,  for 

1849,  from  Johh  Dkulfikld,  Esq.,  Preeidem  of  the  Society. 
8h«rwood*a  Manual  for  Ma^ietizhig*,  with  the  vibrating  magnetic 

naehiDe,  and  for  the  laairBetio  treatment  of  diMaaee,  from  the 

pabliebetB,  FowaxB  &  Wxlli,  New- York. 
New  and  Improved  Poudretle  of  the  Lodi  ManuAclnring  Company, 

#  pamphlet  Jim;  ianed  hy  that  company,  80  Bcy-nuect,  New- 

Yofk- 
Report  of  the  Ohio  Nnnerymen  and  Fmit  Grow«r*a  Couventioii, 

held  at  polaipbiia,  Dec.  $,  18X9. 

Pbof.  Johnston'^  Addhess. — We  give  in  this 
number,  the  address  of  Prof.  Johnstox,  delivered 
before  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Sooiety  at  Syra- 
ense.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  invito  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  this  document;  vre  pre- 
sume it  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  who  have  the 
opportunity ;  anci  like  other  emanations  of  the  same 
pcolliie  pen,  it  will  be  found  replete  with  useful 
facts  and  suggestions,  beautifully  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. To  make  room  for  the  address  entire,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  use  small  type ;  but  we  think 
tbe  advantage  of  having  the  whole  in  a  body,  will 
overbalance  this  objection. 

Stats  Faib. — It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the 
doings  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  that  it  has 
been  resolved  to  hold  the  next  Fair  at  Albany.  We 
trust  that  our  citizens  will  take  timely  hold  of  the 
matter,  with  a  determination  to  make  it,  as  it  can 
be  made,  the  best  exhibition  ever  held  in  America. 
The  Fair  will  be  held  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  jind  6th 
days  of  September. 

''  PaoF.  Johnston's  Lectvrzs. — These  lectures, 
of  which  a  programme  was  givan  in  our  last  nnm- 
bar,  were  commenced  at  the  Assembly  Chamber  of 
the  Capitol  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  ult.  They 
.have  been  attended  by  largo  audiences,  comppsed 
of  several  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  many  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens- 
all  of  whom  have  been  deeply  interested  and  grati- 
fied with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various 
•nbjects  have  been  treated.  It  is  expected  that  the 
lectures  will  be  printed  shortly,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  them,  or  a  portion  of  them,  as  soon 
•8  practicable,  through  our  pages. 

CT**  The  late  hour  at  which  we  received  the  oopy 
of  Prof.  Johnston's  Address^  and  our  desire  to 
present  it  entire  this  month,  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  omit  several  communications  intended  for 
this  No.,  as  w^ell  as  to  curtail  very  considerably  the 
department  devoted  to  Horticulture. 

C^  If  ''  A  GLEANzm''  will  furnish  us  his  name, 
we  will  address  him  privately  on  the  snbjeot  of  his 
communication. 

"  H.  C.  W.''— Our  correspondent,  Hon.  F.  Hol- 
amooxy  writes — *'  1  wish  you  could  induce  '  H.  C. 
W.,'  of  Putnam  Valley,  to  try  his  hand  ofteaer  at 
wH^ng  for  the  Cultivator.  He  has  a  beautifully 
graee6il  and  strong  style,  and  I  want  to  hear  often- 


ec  from  him>  His  light  must  not  be  hid  under  t)ie 
the  bushel  nor  his  talent  wrapt  in  a  napkin.''  We 
earnestly  secopd  these  sentiments,  in  which  we  will 
venture  to  say  we  are  joined  by  all  our  readers. 

NoRTHxaK  Spy  and  Melon  Apples. — Wo  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Elwanoxe  &  Baeey,  of  Roch- 
ester, for  handsome  specimens  of  these  esteemed 
new  varieties  of  fippjes.  The  Melon  being  in  per- 
fection at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  (first  January) 
we  had  a  better  opportunity  for  testing  its  qualities 
than  vre  have  had  before,  and  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce it  an  excellent  apple.  The  Spy  is  not  yet 
ripe,  it  bein^  a  late  spring  fruit. 

Albany  Pxvnss. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Lossino  of  this  city,  specimens  of  e^oellent 
dried  prunes,  produoed  by  trees  raised  by  him  from 
seed  brought  from  Germany. 

Baxon  Sheep. -*In  our  last  number,  we  noticed 
an  importation  of  Saxon  slie^  by  Mtsars.  Catlin 
&  Smith.  We  have  since  had  (hf  jppportunity  of 
seeing  these  sheep,  at  the  farm  of  Mr .  <<habi.b8  B. 
Smith,  Wolcottville,  Ct.  In  several  respects  they 
are  quite  different  from  most  S^x^n/i  ve  l|a.ve  seen. 
They  are  evidently  the  result  of  extraordinary  skill 
in  breeding ;  and  as  sheep  producing  the  flat st  qua- 
lity of  wool,  seem  to  approach  nearly  to  a  atandard 
of  perfeotion.  The  ewes  ace  from  two  to  three 
years  old.  They  are  handsomely  formed — have, 
generally,  full  briskets  and  broad  loins.  Their 
weight  is  from  eighty-.fiv0  to  one  hundrad  posnds 
each.  The  rams  are  larger,  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion .  What  will  be  their  weight  when  fully  grown, 
we  cannot  say;  they  are  only  yearlings,  (lamhts  oX 
1848)  and  of  oourae  may  be  expected  to  boDOfue 
considerably  heavier. 

These  sheep  have  not  only  very  fine  wool,  but  they 
are  especially  remarkable  for  the  evsaa^is  of  their 
fleeces ;  they  havp  no  coarse  spots-^the  wool  being 
fine  all  ovt  the  body,  with  but  little  variation  in 
quality.  We  have  samples  taken  from  the  naok, 
shoulder,  middle  of  the  back,  hip, .and  thigh  of  the 
same  sheep,  which  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fleece,  than  anything  we  can  sav. 
The  wool  is  generally  thickly  set ;  and  we  should 
think  the  weight  of  the  fleeces,  cleaned  as  has  been 
customary  with  Saxon  wool  in  this  country,  would 
average  three  pounds.  Their  appearanae  indicates 
good  health  and  fair  constitution.  We  have  no 
doubt  they  will  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  sheep-stock  of  the  country,  and  we  trust  the 
enterprising  importers  will  find  their  investment  in 
all  respects  satisfactory.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
show  the  samples  of  wool  to  persons  who  may  wish 
to  see  them. 

Fine  Fovtls. — Our  attention  was  lately  oalled 
to  a  lot  of  beautiful  game  fowls,  (about  twenty 
pair,)  bred  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Abrahams,  of  West 
Troy"!  and  which  were  about  being  sent  to  difl*erent 
parts  of  the  country.  We  mentioned  on  a  previous 
occasion,  that  Mr.  A.  had  bred  a  portion  of  his 
fowls  from  a  cross  made  with  the  English  pheasant. 
He  still  continues  this  stock,  in  which  many  of  the 
traits  of  the  pheasant  are  distinctly  visible.  He 
has,  also,  several  other  varieties,  one  of  which  was 
brought  from  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same 
that  Santa  Anna  held  in  great  esteem.  Another 
is  the  Earl  Derby  variety,  so  celebrated  in  England, 
characterised  by  the  black  breast,  and  purple  band 
across  the  wing,  with  yellow  legs. 

Washivo  Sheep — Our  correspondent  ''  S.  W.,'' 
of  North.  EastOB,  Washington  county.  New- York, 
writes — "  In  conversing,  recently,  with  a  wool- 
grower  of  ooBsiderable  experience,  he  gave  me  his 
mode  of  washing  sheep,  which  is  to  use  a  wooden 
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vat,  'With  a  small  stream  of  water  nmning  into  it 
just  large  enough  to  supply  the  waste  in  slopping 
over  and  in  taking  out  the  sheep.  In  this  way  the 
heat  of  the  sheep  warms  the  water,  and  the  oil  and 
soapy  matter  from  the  wool  conyerts  it  into  a  kind 
of  9oap  stid$f  whioh  cleanses  the  wool  far  more  ef- 
fectually than  clear,  cold  water.  I  would  like  to 
know  bow  this  idea  squares  with  the  experience  of 
wool-growers  generally." 

Salb  of  the  Batbs  SHoaT-BOKKs. — Geo.  Vail, 
Esq.,  of  Troy,  informs  us  that  he  learns  by  letters 
be  has  just  received  from  England,  that  the  sale  of 
the  celebrated  herd  of  cattle  of  the  late  Thomas 
Bates  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire,  will  take 
place  in  April  or  May  next.  The  herd  consists  of 
about  seventy  head  of  bulls,  cows  and  heifers,  all 
of  which  will  be  sold  without  reserve. 

The  Vak  Allbns.— We  had  the  pleasure,  last 
ireek,  of  entering  on  our  books,  a  club  of  seven 
subseribers,  all  named  Yak  Allen.  They  all  re- 
side in  one  neighborhood,  in  Bethlehem,  in  this 
county. 

PaoriTABLB  Bheef.— Mr.  Davii)  St.  John,  of 
Bern,  in  this  oounty,  bought  fifty  sheep  in  July, 
1848,  at  $1.12i  each— -or  $M.60;  of  these,  he  win- 
tered forty-nine:  There  were  twenty-tbree  ewes 
in  the  lot,  which  in  1849,  reared  twenty-five  lambs. 
The  same  season,  the  forty  nine  sheep  sheared  228 
pounds  of  wool,  of  whioh  213  lbs.  were  iiold  for  the 
gross  amount  of  $48.  He  sold  in  June  last,  to  the 
Albany  butchers,  nineteen  old  sheep,  (wethers)  and 
ten  lambs  for  $48 ;  thus  making  the  gross  amount 
of  sales,  $116-— and  he  has  thirty  old  sheep  and  fif- 
teen lambs  (yearlings,)  or  forty-five  in  all,  left, 
which  are  worth  more  than  the  first  stock. 

27*  Mr.  L.  B.  Maltby,  of  Bristolviile,  Trumbull 
county,  Ohio,  writes — '*  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
doing  without  my  bread,  as  without  The  Cultivator. 
Five  hundred  dollars  would  not  cover  the  benefit  I 
have  derived  ft'om  the  articles  contained  in  it,  on 
the  dairy  alone." 


A  couple  of  page*  of  "  Monthly  Notices,*'  end  "  Noucee  of 
New  Pii}>Ucati(nis,"  in  type  for  thie  No.,  are  necesMrUy  omitted. 

Prices  of  AgricnUaral  Products. 

New-York,  Jan.  21, 1850. 

FLOUR— Oeneeee,  per  bbl.,  $5i»cii6.09^E3itre  Geueeee  and 
Obio,  f9.75a96.50. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  Genesee  per  bush.,  Si  .83aSl.S&— Common  and 
rood  Ohio,  SlOOoSl.ll.  Com,  Northern,  63c.— Southern  and  Jer- 
sey, 01c.    Rye,  68ic.    Barley,  fl0ii6te.— Oais,  49n45c. 

BUTTER— best,  per  lb.,  19a89c.— Weetem  dairy,  15al7c. 

CHEESE— per  lb.,  6a7c. 

BEEP— Men,  per  bbl.,  •e.50a99.M— Prime,  •8aM.75. 

PORK— Meat,  (new)  per  bbl.,  Sll.2Sa9ll^-Prime,  •». 

LARD— per  lb.,  Sic. 

IIAMS-H)er  lb.,  Smoked,  7a0c. 

HOPS— Ant  Mrt,  per  lb.,  17«18c 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  12|al4c.— New  Orleaot 
KoA  Alabama,  12|aH^c. 

WOOL— (Bostcn  Prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb , 40a49c. 

American  ftill  blood  Merino, S?a37 

do    half        do  90a3S 

do    one-ibvurth  do,  and  common,  . .  S7(^ 

RuAans— The  weather  at  New- York  has  been  unfavorable  fttr 
trade,  and  the  market  is  rather  heavy.  Holders  of  flcmr  anticipate 
an  aavance  by  ^e  next  steamer,  mud  are,  consequently,  disposed  to 
held  to  preaeut  iwicea.  Com  is  firm,  with  a  moderate  sapjily.  In 
provieiciis,  pork  is  in  moderate  demand,  though  prices  teud  down- 
ward. 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday f  Janmtary  81. 

Offered,  1,200  Beeves,  (340  Southern,  the  remainder  from  this 
State,)  00  Cows  and  Calves,  and  5,500  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Bbsvks.— The  inclement  state  of  the  weather  to-day  prevented 
the  a<ttal  attendance  of  trade,  and  the  market  consequently  cloies 
very  doll.  Prices,  however,  mow  no  falling  oiE  We  quote  retail- 
inr  qualities  at  fO.  It  was  eetimaled  that  AiU  400  head  woBld  be 
left  ever  uiisold. 

Cows  A3ID  Caltss.— Market  duQ  und  inactive.  Sales  at  ttom 
$9950  to  •30a640.    Unsold  15. 

Hmxr  AWD  Lauss.— Sales  at  from  91.76  to  tO  to  $5.75,  wJUck  is 
a  slif  hi  advance.    €00  unsoU.— ZVihfiis. 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SCARKET. 

2%iM«cfay,  Jbik  17. 

Al  market,  inetadiog  those  remaininf  from  last  week,  050  Cattle 
of  all  deicriptions  —37  remain  aueold  at  this  time,— Friday  mominf  , 
10  o'clock. 

Prieei  of  Beef  Cattle  were  much  as  last  week.  Drovers  asked 
moreinthemo^liIlg^  bntit  wasiioro.  A  very  few  at  •&S5.  Good 
at  95,  and  very  good  at  •5.2Sat5.7£  Lower  grades  from  fS  down 
to  83iM),  as  in  quality.  Some  of  the  salesmen  reported  a  little  more 
animation,  and  a  shade  higher  price,  upon  ordinaryeaule.  Western 
drovera  reported  heavy  loeses. 

Shku*  AMD  Lambs,  9440  at  market.  * 

Prices.    91.75,  92.00,  92-85,  99.50.  93.00, 9a60,  94.00,  95.00. 

Swiim.  Bat  few  at  market,  ifo  change  in  price  4|eS|  at 
wholesale,  and  5a0  at  retaiL— PloiMiMm. 

■ 

Highland  Nnneries,  Ifewbaigli«  N«  Y« 

laU  A,  J.  Downing  f  Co, 

on  (\f\(\  ^K^  Trees  of  the  most  appvoved  varietiei,  fat  sale, 
^V,  VUV  Uiftxtra  six*,  from  8  to  IS  iCWgh,  and  3  to  5  yean* 
growth,)  at  990  per  hundred. 

Persons  wanting  trees  to  sell  again,  will  be  dealt  liberally  with. 

Feb.  1, 1850—31.  A.  SAUL  h  CO.   ' 

A  I>eTOB  Bull  lor  Sale* 

vpHE  subscriber  oflhts  for  sale  his  full  bred  Beron  Ball|  from  the 
'*  best  stock  in  the  country. 

Any  one  wiidiing  to  pucaaae  such  an  animal  will  do  well  to  mU 
at  an  eariy  opportunity.  JOHN  £.  COWLE8. 

Famington,  Ct,  Feb.  l-^K 

SelliM  oS  to  Close  Um  Bnoiamo. 

T  INN-EAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  It  NURSERY,  late  of  Wk. 
*-•  Prircs,  deceased.  Flushing,  L,  I.,  near  New- York.  Wmrsm 
4  Co.,  Proprietor*. 

In  coiuequeuce  of  the  decease  of  the  Junior,  and  of  the  adveneod 
age  of  the  surviving  partner,  the  entire  stook  of  &um  esiabUshmenl, 
comprising  every  description,  including  the  neweet  and  choieest  w 
rieiiesof 

Fruit  and  Ornamtntml  Trtu, 

Shnibe,  Vhies,  Plants,  Roses,  Ac,  wiU  be  disposed  of  >br  sort,  at  a 
RxDucTioN  OF  85  TO  50  rcR  cjuvT  Irom  the  usual  prkea,  aoeord^ 
uig  to  kind  and  quantity.  Young  Stock,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  P«o- 
nies,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Ac,  very  Into  by  the  quantity.  * 

Descriptive  Catalogues  gratis  on  aapiioatioii.  post  aakl. 

Feb.l-.lt.  

Fruit  Sctona  lor  1850. 

*pHE  subscriber  can  fumish  ccions  for  grafting  of  the  ehoice  fruili 
*■•  of  Western  New- York.    They  can  be  sent  by  nMil  or  ezpreVi 
and  when  possible,  I  will  scud  sainjple  apples  :— 
"  Northern  Spy,*'  apples, 
"  Norton's  .Melon," 
"  Eariy  Joe,»» 
"  Swaar," 

"  Esopns  Spitzenbergi^* 
"  Fameuse  >* 
"  Bomme  Gris," 
"  Baldwin,*' 
And  the  "  Wasener  '*  variety,  to  which  the  State  Society  awuded 
a  premium  of  95. 
Price  for  Scions  one  dollar  per  hundred. 
Applicatioiis,  post  paid,  shall  have  immediate  attention. 
Rochester,  Feb.  1.— 1L»  JAMES  U.  WATW. 

Take  Notice. 

THREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres  of 
Laud  will  be  procured  for  all  who  enlisted  for  five  yean,  or  da- 
ring the  war  of  1612,  and  for  all,  inolnding  Volunteers  who  served 
in  Mexico,  and  for  the  heirs  of  all  who  have  died  in  the  service. 

Information  will  be  given  to  relatives,  Free  of  Charge,  by  writing 
to  G.  F.  LEWIS,  Detroii,  MiehlgMi.  (postage  paid.) 

Those  who  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  niends,  write  when 
and  where  they  joined  the  army.  Feb.  1—31* 

Pondrette* 

fpHE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  oftr  their  new  aad  im- 
*■  proved  Poudrette,  for  sale  at  their  usual  rates :— 1  bbl.  99—3 
bMs.  95,  and  91.00  per  bbl.  for  anv  quantity  over  7  bbto ,  ddivered 
A-ee  of  expense  on  board  of  vesMl  in  New  York.  Ai  the  Factory, 
where  vessels  drawing  8  foet  water  can  c<Mne,  it  will  be  sold  al  95 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  expense  per  acre  in  maimring  corn  with  Poudrette,  will 
amount  to  about  94,  calculating  S5  cents  per  bbl.  freight,  and  all 
the  neceesarv  labor  included.  On  land  previously  manured,  or  on 
good  sward  land,  eoe  gill  to  the  hitl  Is  sumcient-HMi  poor  ground,  a 

good  crop  can  lie  raised  bv  one  gill  at  planting,  and  one  at  the  last 
oeing.  The  cost  of  the  labor  luoiie  in  manuring  corn  in  the  hill 
with  tern  yard  manure,  will  amount  to  more  than  the  fint  eosi  of 
the  Poudrette,  with  fteight  and  all  charges  added;  and  the  efleetsof 
Poudrette  are  mucker,  more  vigorous,  and  the' com  reaches  maturi- 
ty earlier.    A  nor  trial,  knotoot  tmrnlt,  w  leipectfuDy  soliciieA. 

A  pamphlet  eontauiing  instmctioiis  for  use,  certificates  from  some 
of  the  first  Agriculturiiits  ih  the  United  Stales,  and  much  valuable 
information  will  be  sent  gntfis,  to  any  one  applying  (jmf  paid  if  by 
letter  J  to  "  Tus  Lodz  MjunrrAcmm*  Coxmmt,  05  Dey  aneei, 
New.York."  Feb.  1— «ms. 
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lifiichbnrg  (Ta.)  Land  Agent* 

'THE  ondenigned  has  on  hand,  for  nle.  Fifty  Px^ahtatiohs,  ly- 
•I-  iitf  in  this  aection  of  th«  State— «ay  from  two  to  cne  hondred 
and  fifty  miloa  firom  Ljrnebbarf .  Prices  from  three  to  twelve  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Mountain  land,  from  thirty-fire  cents  to  two  dollars. 
ASi  comoaunicalioua,  post-paid,  promptly  attended  to. 
Lynchbnry,  Va.7Feb.  l~-gt*  BRVJAMfK 


BENJAMIN  WILKES. 


Wanted. 

A  YOUNG  man  with  a  small  family  to  lake  oharf  e  of  a  marsery, 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  farming,  and  is  tborooghly  ac> 
qoumed  with  the  propagation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

He  must  be  weu  recommended  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  to  be 
notal  and  temperate  in  hu  habits.    None  other  neeo  ajmly. 

RUFU8  vwrnER. 

Chickopee,  Mass.,  Feb.  1, 18S0.— 3t. 


Higliland  Ifnneriesy  Ifewbnrghy  N.  T« 

{Latt  A.  J.  Downing  f  Co.) 

rpSE  PROPHIBTORS  beg  leare  to  inlbrm  their  patrons,  and  the 
'-  pobUe  in  general,  that  their  slock  of 

Fruit  and  Omamintal  Tr«ef,  Shruh$f  Hints ^  ifc, 
Fm  9anog  pluting,  is  unosnaUj  large  and  thriAy,  and  embraces  all 
«f  tin  MsTvarieiies  introduced  mto  notice  in  this  country  or  Europe ; 
of  Apple,  Fear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peach,  Nectarine^  Apricot.  Grape- 
Tiaes,  Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  hc.Jkc. 
FottDgal<)iiiiee  trees,  tiaudards,  extra  size,  each. . .  .91  00 
do.  do.    quenoaille,  do.  ....  1 00 

Aagvra,  <irae,)  exum 1  00 

TVmsoT  the  usual  size 0  00 

Also,  Psors  on  Qidnee,  and  AppU  oa  Paradise  slocks,  Ibr  dwarf 


The  stoek  of  Omanenlal  IVees,  Shrubs,  fto.,  is  very  large ;  and 
quantides  to  dealers,  or  planters  on  a  large  scale,  wiU  be  fumidMd 
al  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedge  Plants . 

A  latfpt  stoek  of  Boekthora,  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 

Aka,  a  large  stoek  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots. 

The  emire  stock  has  been  propagated  under  the  personal  super- 
viiioii  of  A.  SAinu  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishment  is 
tome  jsuaranlee.  from  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  (and  the  present 
proprietors  are  determined  lo  merit,)  as  to  the  genuineness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  present  stock. 

Ordieis  respectftiUy  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
whieb  will  be  caveraUy  packed  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  Un- 
ion or  Europe. 

Catalogues  tenished  gratis  to  post-paid  ttolieauti. 

Feb.  1, 1660-31.  A.  SAUL  h  CO. 

To  Fmit  Growers  and  If  urserymen* 

Bfring  ^  1890. 

npHE  Bubaeribers  ioTile  the  attt^itioii  of  Tree  parehascTs  to  their 
*>  olodE  now  oflbred  for  sale.  By  lar^e  importations  from  Europe, 
and  an  eztensiTe  scale  of  propagation  m  their  own  grounds,  they  are 
enabled  to  oAr  one  of  the  most  exiensiTe  and  complete  assortments, 
and  oa  the  moat  liberal  conditiom. 

The  wdl  known  health,  hardiness  and  vigor  of  the  trees  frown 
hcte,  and  the  undivided  and  scrupulous  attention  given  to  every  de- 
partment by  the  proprietors,  in  person,  oObr  great  iuduceswuts  to 


Standard  Fruit  TreeSy 

Pyramidal  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Oooseberries,  Currants,  Straviherries,  ffC., 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Skrubs, 

JtoseSf  Dahlias,  tfc. 

Hedge  Plants,  including  large  quantities  of 

Buckthorn  and  Osage  Orange, 
Stocks  for  Standard  and  Dwarf  Trees, 
And  an  other  nnrscry  articles ;  besides  a  large  coQcction  of 
Qreen  House,  Border  and  Bedding  Plants » 

Wholesale  n  iced  lists  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  an^ications.  A 
separate  catah«ae  for  1850  of  Roses,  DaUias,  and  other  new  and 
iwe  articles  wm  also  be  Atrnisbed. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 
Mount  HqjM  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1,  law.— lu 

The  American  Ponltry  Yard, 

BEINO  a  HiMory  and  Description  of  Various  Kinds  of  Domestic 
Fowls,  with  complete  directione  for  their  Management,  Breed- 
ing,  Ctomof  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  Preparation  wt  a  Profitable 
Markel.  Also,  their  iMssascs  atod  Remedies.  And  complete  direc- 
tions for  Caponiuig.  Arranged  firon  the  best  authorities  in  Envope 
and  Aaeiica. 
Dlasirated  by  numerous  mgual  engravings.    Fomung  the  nosi 


Practical  Manual  for  those  who  are  desirions  of  raising  poultry,  that 
has  beeapaUidiedin  Ibis  country.    Price  il,  bound. 

PufcModby  C. M.  8AXTON, ISl Fallon st, New-Yecfc, 
And  for  sale  at  this  Offlce. 
Also)  Allen's  Aiaerieaa  Farm  Book,  $1. 
AIlea*s  Domeslhi  Aaiauls,  16  eentsi 
Miaer's  Am.  Bee  Keeper's  ManuaL  $1. 
,     Gunn's  DooaMip  M^dSfiia*  OlTlhlboMMi,)  M. 
J«B.l,18Sa>-ll. 


Stocks*  Scioncy  Erergreensy  Strawberry  PlaatSy  Ac* 

"D  M.  WATSON  oflers  for  sale  at  the  OU  C^onf  NurstHss,  PtT- 
*^'  MOUTH,  Mass.(  Stocks  of  Fruit  Trees  of  first xate  qnaliiy,  suit- 
able for  spring  graftiugand  budding  in  the  coming  summer,  at  the 
annexed  prices  per  1000.  Amde,  1  year,  strong,  IS ;  3  years,  trans- 
planted. 910— Pear,  1  year,  98;  2  years,  915;  3  years,  transplanted 
920— Plum,  2  years,  915 — Cherry,  2  years,  912;  3  years  transplant- 
ed, 915— Quince,  large  and  fine,  918 ;  1  year,  stroiw,  912— Miiha- 
leb,  strong,  925— Paradised,  strong,  98i^--^t  Jean,  (dwarfor)  95  per 
100.  Ash,  Mai^e,  Laburnum,  Lime,  SpauisfaChesinnt,  Poplari  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Elm,  Alder,  4e.,  Ac,  4  ftet,  at  93  to  98  per  foo.  Arbor 
Vitn,  Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Bslsam  Fir,  Silver  Fir,  Larch, 
Red  Cedar,  1  to  2  feet,  95  to  910  per  100. 

SCIONS.  Apple  scions,  (fine  sorts)  91^  per  100.  Paradise  cue 
tings  96  per  1000.  Scions  <^  the  finest  sorts  of  pear  of  estahliihed 
reimtation  (say  30  sons,)  and  of  other  fruits,  98  per  100,  915  per 
1000.      

STRAWBERRIES.  Burr's  New  Pine,  94  per  100 ;  Boston  Pine, 
91 :  Hovey's  Seedliqg,  91 ;  Richardson's  Eiurly,  Late  and  Cam- 
briuge  (fine  sorts)  91^  per  doz.;  Early  Vir|pnia  Seariet,  91  per 
100;  Jenny's  Seedling.  93;  Aberdeen  Beehive,  95 :  Swainstone, 
93;  Myatt's  Eliza,  92;  Crimson  Cone.  92;  Black  Prince,  95; 
DeptforaPiue,  93:  Princess  Alice  Maoae,  93;  Keene*s  SeedUag, 
92 ;  WiUey's  Seedling,  93 ;  White  wood,  91  i— ^  cenu  to  91  per 
dozen. 

Also,  Dwarf  and  Staadaid  Pears,  seleet  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Climbers;  Weeping  Trees  for  lawns,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Verbenas, 
Chrysantnemnmsi  said  other  fine  plants  for  mnssaSi  at  low  prices,  of 
which  a  priced  lurt  will  he  sent,  post  paid,  on  application. 

Also^  Fear  seed  of  prime  quality. 

Feb.  1, 1850.— 3t. 

New  Scarlet  Verbena— •Robinson's  Defiance* 

J.  M.  THORBURN  k  CO.,  15  Jolmslntt,  Jtkw-Yotk, 

XT  AVE  now  ready  for  ddivery.  strong  pkuiis  of  the  above  splendid 
-'■'-  VerbeniL  the  finest  in  England^  from  whence  they  obtained  it 
last  June,  ftilly  testing  its  qualhv  dnrmg  the  summer.  The  bloom  is 
of  the  most  vivid  scarlet,  with  fine  foliage,  and  so  far  ftom  being  in- 
jured bv  the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  rather  improved,  and  continued  a 
masior  flowers,  ranidly  covering  the  ground,  while  moot  others 
were  destroyed  by  the  heat,  nor  ceased  to  flower  in  profusion  till 
checked  by  frost  at  the  end  of  Octobers-after  which,  IxMiur  taken  up 
and  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  flowered  away  till  December, 
and  is  now  (January  21)  (Vtlly  out  ror  a  long  succession  of  bloom.— 
It  may  be  seen  in  perfoction  very  soon  by  any  one  who  will  take  tho 
trouUe  to  visit  Astoria. 

Testimonials. — Gardener^s  ChronieU^  (Dr.  Lindley,)  Aug.  SIS. — 
*'  Robinson's  Defiance"  is  a  most  brilliant  flower— fine  in  form  uid 
a  good  trusser— best  of  ils  class. 

Oardentr^s  Journal^  Sept.  4.—*'  Robfaison*s  Defiance  "— beautiftd 
variety— form  good— segments  of  the  corcrfla  broad,  firm  in  sub- 
stance and  flat— ookir,  a  brilliant  scarlet— habit  of  the  plant  good, 
and  a  free  bloomer. 

Ths  GanUner,  Sept.  18.—"  Robinson^s  Defiance  "  is  a  supeiior 
variety,  the  petals  are  stent,  the  flower  and  truss  large  ana  well 
formed— color,  a  clear  vivid  seariet— tbe  plant  is  a  strong  and  free 
grower,  with  a  fine  foUage  and  superior  habit— we  hare  not  seen  its 
equaL 

It  received  first  class  certificates  and  the  highest  commendation  at 
the  following  exhibitions—"  Royal  South  Xondon,"  Sept.  15— 
"  Slough,"  Sept  21—"  Norwich,'^'  Sept.  23—"  Metropolitau,"  Sept. 
28-and  the  "  Chelsea  Society." 

The  habh  of  the  ^aiit  is  equally  adapted  for  potting  or  bed  euU 
rare,  being  short  jointed  with  remarkably  fine  folia^pe,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  A  large  Italian  vase  filled  whh  it  at  Astoria  hst  summer, 
was  the  most  striking  obiect  hi  the  garden,  and  was  adored  by  aU 
gardeners  and  amateurs  who  observed  it  It  was  first  sent  out  in 
England  in  the  Spring  of  1848  at  7s  Od  sterling  per  plant,  but  was 
not  saccesifully  impOTted  here  till  last  season. 

A  good  slock  of  this  beautiAil  Verbena,  (leommlad  to  ansittr  dsS' 
crqrtton,)  being  now  ready  to  send  out,  orders  wiU  be  promptly  exe- 
cuted with  strong  healthy  plants  at  50  cents  each— ^  per  dosen— 
six  at  same  rate— with  a  lioeral  diseoimt  to  the  trade  wmu  a  dozen 
or  more  are  ordered. 

Also  the  foUowing  additional  new  Verbenas,  ftom  England : 

AMAcasoif— large  brq|ht  rose,  good  habit  and  fine  loluge,  free 
Uooroer  and  close  set,  pretty  eye. 

BAaKBBn— seariet  crimson,  good  ^eadiiig  habit  and  profuse 
bftoooer. 

RosT  Moaa— light  rosy  crimson,  laige  compact  truss,  good  ey^ 
and  free  bloomer— a  benrtiful  variety. 

Satbllrb— orange  seariet,  exquisite  form  and  traHing  habit,  well 
adanicd  for  large  pen  pots  or  vases— foliage  soft,  serrated,  and  of  a 
feauenr  style,  extra  fine— fiO  cents  each— or  if  the  set  otfntr  is  or- 
dered. 9I.0O— have  been  proved  a  season,  and  fully  answer  dcscrip- 
timi. 

The  foUowing  approved  older  sorts^  $1.50  per  dosen— Beauty  Su- 
meme.  Flambeau,  Fhreball,  M^ior  Rmggold,  Mestosa,  Mary  Anne. 
Othello,  Polk.  Queen,  Roseum  Elegans,  Smith's  Blue  Bonnet,  ana 
others  well  aoapled  for  beddingout  or  in  patches. 

PETUNIAS— Hebe.  Rlixa,lBeauiy  of  Yorkville,  Dnka  of  Bedfoid 
and  other  good  scuts    wH  per  dosen. 

DAHLIaIs  m  dry  roots— all  the  prize  fortt  exhibited  at  Castle  Oar- 
denjast  October— #5  to  $15  per  doaen. 

Kj^  Flaats  of  the  new  Verbenas  can  readily  be  sent  by  mail ;  by 
shaking  oir  the  soil  a  half  doaen  will  net  weii^overan  otwce;  by 
immednite  potting  on  arrival  and  trifliiw  care,  will  recruit  in  three  or 

1  four  days  and  hem  advance  aadsnpeaor  e«mditiDn  fiar  taming  out 
in  the  aisitth  of  May— cl"  sosme,  much  eariier,  farther  south. 
Fsh.  1»  18S<Mk. 
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For  Bale, 

rpVf  O  Sbort  Bom  Bull  Calna,  1  nu  sld  in  A^  nc 


1.  U.  SHERWOOD. 


Tk«  Aneriiuin  Fowl  Breeder, 


Domitlic  Pettltry, 
And  kiiuodtioilB  niKaminf  Iht  ttmice  d  nm  Sntk,  CnHU,  C 
Mniun;,  ^.,  kc,  VflTH  ESQRAVIttOB.    By  lU  HHeiMion 
PnRlk;([  BthIbh. 

Til*  uboTe  TiliuiM*  worV  it  jnM  paWWied  bj-  John  P.  Itwtn 
Co.,  GDnikill,  Baclon,  mni  li  ■  oAred  nt  ftia  AiLrtmelr  k«w  price 
runniyjJM  Cmu  grt  oopT,  H)  biing  il  wnhiii  i>i«  nuuiir  in 

07- [Tc  want  100  Qooi  Fait\ful  Jgeiiti,.£l 
TouU  Ihii  woric  in  ever)'  eoanljr  in  Hew  Eoflud,  N*w-Ysrk, 
^BBTtruil*  *jtd  the  Wot,  in  cmntction  wiib 

CfWs  J«i*r«ca«  FrttU  3*«li, 

AND 


JOHN  P.  JEWBTT  &  CO-, 

ConihiU,baM 

P,  S,  Tin  Aintricnn  Fowl  ft«id«t  li  ioat  op  whh  Ihiu  eo 
utdlwlHiKiibjrlUll  ta  ur  jmtl  of  Uh  eonninr.    Anr  penott 
•uiduc  ■  quuwr  ot  ■  dgUu  bj  iiiiil,  p*M  fuvf,  (bill  rieaiir*  ■  otiiir 


^»,a.  (hi   Driy  ofjwio/ 

luj  n  itn  bt( 
lUini  fsrai  £>(*(•  ta  wtant  ilitj-  c«iiil 


«- %(«*!' 


iriiola  ctwieui  lo  iW  Hain,  wbendia  bnmr  r^iiurfoi 

Il  c«rcit-«l  ■  Silvtr  Mrda!  u  Ibc  Ciir  of  iIm  AmciicBn  InnilBU, 
tttU  M  N«w-VortUi«  b«ins,  ki  fta  oinniDn  oT  lb*  eooiinLnM,  ibc 

bM  b«iil|r  In  the  Iwtw  ubibitini- 

aanc  ef  iba  iBjmraiiNnli  la  lUa  ehani,  an  v— Thace  ia  no  ihnA 
ttrsath  lb*  caaira.    TUi  Ann  af  tini  pmii  andr  >bT«i|b  lb* 

ihan  any  olban  b  bn.  TU>  |iroc—  of  eenpraaiBf  and  mOcoiinB 
IhE  boiwr  rrom  ibt  cnini  uDMaiealladby  anr  pnng*iiaT«tiM. 
"Ait  ara  oflRad  it  abau  Ibc  mina  pnoca,  aowdbw  to  alsa,  a< 
Kendail'i  ehgna,  airi  a  Kbaral  dtasawu  aUawad  u  daalan.  AO  tn 
wnulad  Is  giva  ailiilHtieii.  or  nHf  b*  tatoiBai. 

AlbaiT  A^HeotiBTil  Wai^woaa  anl  Sead  Sua*. 

M*.SM*fn  BndvBT. 
Albaar,  Febnarr  1.  UN-  -H.  L.  EMSRY. 


Farn*  fi>r  Sale. 

fUE  6al«rriberhMKVTidimpioTcdfantu  (VomSI  to  UOura* 
*  each.inMiliM.SaroloMtounly,  wbich  he  wiH  Kl[  for  ons- 
Oirrdcaih,  wiih  arrpdiiof  Stp  to  leji  jtnn  on  llie  Iralniice.  Tbe 
prodnra  cm  iicarir  all  be  tnartelad  in  ih«  rmmcdiiie  neigliboriiDiid, 
al  Albany  in  TroJ  jmcta.  Fann  or  carpeiiter  woik  woidiJ  be  ta. 
coirad  foi  iwo-ihiidt  or  Ihree-foortta  of  the  amallei  paiceli.  Bav. 
era!  tober  and  indaalriDUS  cupenlcn  wsuld  End  conuuil  «npl«;r. 
loeai  ai  good  svnja.    For  finbet  paRicnUm  addieai  (poM.p^) 

B.U.tortipa.N.'?.  

_  ^  . ...  BETH  WHALE/I. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 


llbDeaenp. 
_  -ulnvaied  in 
One  vc^oitapaf 


ihaUnlUidAaM.    Wnb300 
ortrlOOpagoi,  Hrao.    Pitoi  ._ 

A  cbtaper,  bu  o4**Ui  Tsloable  boak  wiih  Damu^'a  itn  ' 
ad  bf  ibe  peal  iBiM.    JaH  hcIi  a  work  hai  Mr.  Tbomai  pn 


Vt  couidHii  ao  in' 


We  nadict  for  h  a  nT}  npd  ule ;  It  ibould  be  in  Uw  kind)  of 
ararr  null  nowe'i  and  ewefliallT  avery  luuaaiTiBWL  It  ia  a  my 
eba^p  book  nr  it,  pnce-"0'kH  CmltiwoJor. 

Una  iniial  raluiblc  wofk  |e  all  ei«i<ed  in  tb*  cullwa  «i  fnit 

Il  ie  a  book  of  gnat  Talae, — QtM^Ht  ^mtrnt*. 

AiDoof  all  Ibe  wriien  00  ^luli,  w  db  uol  kntnr  of  one  iriaa.  ■ 

Mr.  Tboniaa'  anperior,  if  bit  aqoal,  in  eoudeawng  iwinrtm  suma-. 

Ra  ceu  rifbi  •■  the  pith  of  Ibo  ibii«— ba  lirs  >oa  uw  v4iBb  mi 

wiiE  lo  know  at  ooca ;  Kripped  of  all  DHleia  talk  and  Iwallle-    No 

aoui)ia>akun«ray*n)t  Iba  beH  mfrofdainglhiiigt.     Hancewg 

Ua  wiitiugi  w&b  ihe  aanuauc*  ibai  we  ihall  End 

Of  aomt  ImpTavemaiiii  oo  Ihe  old ;  ud  wa  ara  art. 

^ -d.    ThU hook ij no eieeplion.    liij/««.    Tbore  ■ 

ipare  ill  it.    It  ii  like  ■  (Vaib  cm— all  eood,  and  parkHl 
Um-Pmiru  Fatmir.  J«i.  1, 1S50.-3I, 


nraloAin 


Horae  Powen  and  Thretblns  JCRcUnet. 

E    PLANT,  No.  at  Cedar  enwl,  Naw-York,  Anol  fcr  the  Pro- 
iiililii.  1^1  iliatiig  andidliB(tba  "  Wama''  Imcnvad  Two 
and  Foot  Horae  Powf  re  and  Threahera.    Alw,  "  TntnUia." 


aalafi^ 


KanaPBnra 
Prjeeeflhe  "  Wmbh"  Tw«  Bataa  Power,  (i 


Banda,  from  HSO  to  M. 

Theae  latm  InhAtmti  Tbfeaben  and  Powere  ji 
acliDti,  Biid  are  deeitied  far  anperior  lo  anrolban 
sr  any  Ibin;  like  Ibrir  coa). 

ChA  Oi*t«  Sled  BfiBDpilr. 

N.  B      pintcHASifia  t  coMMiasios  tttsKCY. 

c /.  Plant,  (E.  Ham  *  Ca.,]  af  PnrcbBin^fer  Oi4e»,onCredit« 

IT  Oaab.  Dry  Oooda,  Sractne*,  Baidvare.  tie.,  Ac,  Ibr  a  eonnb- 
ioiiDffltperetnl.    Prodoee,  ueb  u  fiugar,  Cotloa,  Tobacw,  Pbt- 
-iea,  Ac.  aL»  recerfod  and  e«H  en  CoDBlasitia.    K.  PLAMT, 
Dec  1,  ISW—a.  Nu.  W  Cedu  3l  Ncw-Voct. 


<>immI  OppoTlvnlt)'  lor  HltnatloBi 

t,  OFJfTLEMAN  in  EuUm  Fa.,  dealnnu  of  engaging 


bdij  and  BiciiDtond,  and  nc 


iner,  uom  Iben-,...,    „_ 
wyway,  lo  laka  cSirge  of 

be  nurkeii  ifboih  Peiei*. 


arree  of  miGlained  n 


c^ainedtSn  uaui,  UOwfUaaimeloier^  jaacn 
a:id  clover  land,  and  evy  to  work  and  improve. 


11  adajpied  to  naiinf,  aiid  hia  a 
yonnf  OKhanh-400  choice  ap^a 

—'•A  po«UR)  fm^booaeaH  garden,  ■ 


of aheddlng fct  BocL. ,  _.      

... ,   — -  .rtdiei il  conrcHed,  a* irnich » poaaiblQ,  inloi 

Bad  dairv  fann.    Me  will  Ainiiab  d  bauda,  anA  provtwota 

lUe  to  uivMI  •3.»0  in  addilionol  nock  (cmn  or  abecp,)  and  meT 
ill,,  man  ma,  Ac,  ha  wai  gin  onc-fonnhof  the  ctoi-rnAifec  tan 
,ean,  ual  the  nine  of  the  Dock  be  pat  In  at  tba  end  of  unTean— 
r  Tcftuid  MLdOO,  and  par  lor  iR  pirmatmii  ii^^nwouM  d«6ig  dial 

.Ima.    Tta  fcrm  nam  baimiicondM -—'■-- >" ^ 

rn^iMlndai^si^ii^^n.    A*i 
eitremely  proOnMe.    Tbe  emir*  ■lavamwm,  <in 
'naraniMMa  aad  aliarailaM,  wSl  be  giraa  no  is  Uw  paifi'  amo- 
ng.   Dirael  lo       F,       Cabin  Point,  Va.  <~  /  -» 
ft.B.   Biarei        ■            ■- 


tHE  CULTIVAtOH. 


a  HOKiE  rowTK. 


Patent  Portable  Railro«4  Bone  Power, 

Jitd  Oltrthot  Thrething  Machiin  and  Stparator 
'pHB  ibore  cfllebm«d  irvchiTu 


mcM  tmqnillficd  lUi 
UpwmkofthrM  bniid 

viihaui  avHlnnc  ike  dci 
WhbJD^W^aiclUtii 


i  ftnd  i»1radLic«d  Uun  dnrijiE  uit  )rea 


Ik*  &ciiici'i  own  an  ud  ecoiioi 

Ttuir  dnrmbQitr  ia  iio  loiif  ct  q 

•TMT  KMoa  A)r  iha  pan  Hven 


m  ntcawmr  oil,  ind  ■  new  ^uk 
nd  bnitiel*  of  (raia  Ikmliea  Ii]r 


Tbeii  pocubiliiy  uvt  cannwcua 
Itm  flaring  >tl  wmUum,  therebj' 
■ad  u  Ibe  nmc  lime  tcqiiiriDK  nii  c 
■IhB*JI. 

na  «Ma  nwr  b»  spenud  by  tha  (oret  inaUr  ibonl  iba 
wiAoiU  ealtinff  Loftalher  (ha  whola  hajghborhood,  Iharaby  ani 


ininc  ot  Ute'a  bk  luiida  of 
Inf  boih  mui  uid  beui — 
ora  IhaD  for  Lhreahinf  wiLh 

tnaUribonl  Iba  firm. 


twi«'.dM».™ 


ir,  Sapuruor,  Bandi  jka.. 


All  MnicLca  crarrBnied  10  pei-rorm  eqiial  la  iba  abora  1 
tiaaa,  or  taay  ba  retoruad  aiid  purohaaa  naiiay  nfundad. 

For  funhat  panicnlBn  ace  uuilcgoa  af  Albau;  A(riaDltiiral  Wara- 
hooie,  (hmWied  graiii  on  applicaiion  or  by  mail;  or Ihe  ajrieulioraJ 
■qxn  and  repof  u  of  irricnltiml  aoeia  in  tor  the  pan  Ibrea  or  four 
jtan.  HORACE  L.  KMERV, 

Noa.  3W  Jfc  771  Bnudway,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

N.  B.-JOH.V  MATHRR  A  CO.,  Ko.  IST  TValtr  Slncl,  >n  the 
tbaoolr  ulturiicd^aceiili  fuc  ibc  absva  macbum  in  ihc  ciiy  of  New 
Y^kf  of  whom  Ebey  pia^  be  obtoinad  al  tba  maDulbctiirar'a  bonia 

CAUTION.— Sinea  Ibe  aboie  machinal  bara  bacoma  knowD  and 

■HHUtcd,  B    ■    "       " 

another  kin 


la  ori^uA].    To  atoid  a 


□  be  uiad  fbr 


naBina  nacbiiw  imy  bi  known  by  iha  mnrk  JVbealei'i  Palcnl  1 
3toaJT«taT«d|ipaulhaaii  and  on  emrni- 1     July  B,  1S41.    J 

""--—  Paw«,  wilboDI  lAUtaudiau  -■—--  "--  —  ' '  '-- 

a  anar  Tbrcabing  Maehina^ 

_  .mm,  ilaawipiiMW  and  Bdrcnu 

^aina-  Inttiadi&Ruca  alooe, 
nicbiiic.  Bod  it  ia  iliii^  (Meared  t- ' 
ttas  avh  daeidad  adnBiafei  ot 


Piaiov  Powaff  wilbonl  lulttnudiau  Gtaringt  (^1 

I — _^_.j — .  — J  ..J— .._-_-^i-  .„  tju  cointarr  IkOIwIlh- 
g  chief  mciiu  of  lUi 

, HI.)  whlrb  hai  ((Tin 

Hall  olbcr  chain  pawtn  in  nia. 

al  kinda,  will  aniaft  any  pnaon  of  tka 


.llbuir,  FtIin>ur'li'ia>D. 


AgrlevllDMI  WcrehofiM  and  Seed  8t«re< 

Kt.  1ST  ITolir  inwf,  (MIT  ralMi,]  Kw-Tent. 
'T'HE  nbaerihen  would  reapocifnJly  inriie  iho  aneniioo  of  plaolna 
^  ■nddealeniiiAEriculianliindHnnkulliinllniplamaula.Gaidaii 
and  Field  SecdL  Ilc.  k.c..  in  iheir  Iar(a  and  rmnoi  asortnient  of 
I  ibay  tut  fJiiiv  al  Ihc  ve_^  low- 

nnwniied"  CaTalo^BT,  eonuiii- 


iiig  a  lit!  of  (nice,  on  .nyicatjon  by  leUrr  poal-paid. 
nif  froni  na  ntay  dcpand  upon  Ibcir  ordara  being  proDii 


I,  vhloh 


!i^ciwinr  are  a  pan  of  Iba  UKniila  kepi  foi .. 

tiderad  ibe  b«ai  In  oaa,  all  of  Ibam  baviiia  uken  tha  higbeal 

—  ■— IVbaalef  "t  Kailwiy  Bona  Poweittlireabiiif  MacSiun 

'" '-  "auning  Milla,  of  aii  diRerenl    '-  -    ' 


'a  Itoiia]  Hay 
4id  Dnckwbn 


RIcF  aa  well  aa  Grain ;  JWavkar> 
am  Stalk  Gnuata;  Sniib'a  Smai 

en;  Beal'aCmi  Mid  Cob  Croabaia,  fgi  Feed,  boiie  pawei;  l^B- 
clair'a  Com  and  Cob  Cnuber^  ibt  band  or  power ;  Slnclnir'i  Hay, 
SlrnwandSMlkCnuera,  band  01  boiaa  power:  Graaw'l  HayCui- 
ten,  13,  IB  and  H  kuiftaj  Marbai'a  Hay  and  Straw  Collara,  &  10, 
12,  IS,  and  18  kpifea;  medar'i  Bulk  or  Can*  Catler,  Fewer  Ma- 
ehina;  MaybRk  Ua.'a  Con  Bkelkra,  lingla  and  doabl(.liaind  or 
power;  Burnll'aComSbellertandSeparaiori;  Wsmii't  do.,  wood 
andiron;  Hmitb'a Com Sbtller  aud Separaior,  (powtr,]  IMa  Buib- 
elipaiday:  Virriniido.  do.,  band  or  poivar,  000 10  SM  huriielapet 
day;   Siiiclali'a  ■■-   ■■-    — '  ..—1.—    f-^ •-  .. — 

Mayher'j  do.  do.;  1 


r ;  EiDFiy'i  Scad  S 


do.  au  Hiuker^ 
'    "iiauidaeaii 


PlanM^kmerr'a  S« 


rMIU; 


Hide-HUldo 


di5rereni'kiiii6i j  ^rt'Aifff  OdKMilb;  pilini^HSTcSeMiliai 
Cotn  Millaj  Fjizacrald'a  Flonrina  Milla :  Prentiia  andPiiei' Ffecr. 
ii«  Milla,  Burr  Biane;  Mayber  C  Co.'a  Eagle  Inpnoed  PvUabed 
Plowa,  of  dilArent  aizea  and  patlema ;  Worecater  do :  Hayhar  ic 
Co-'a  eonmon  do.:  Freabom  doj  FnHity  and  Mear'i  Plow*  of  all 
iibt:  SubSollPloMiof  diHaranlliUidaaiidaiiHl 
ui  CIO ;  mublfl  Moiddboaid  do.:  CuCllYalnn,  Sleel  and  Caa1> 
.  ..sih:  UBddea'narrotn;  Ox  Yokea  and  Bom;  Bingle  and 
Double  W.aeiriaa^Oi  Sciapen,  of  Wood  uid  Iron,  large  and 
imall  ;  OlClrUi  Farm  ^Vaioni :  MnJe  Carta  i  WbaelbairDin  : 
Canal  Bartowa ;  tield  an<I  Garden  RoUen.  Iron  and  Wood ;  Wheal  ' 
DriUi ;  Reapinr  Machiuei;  Mowing  Michinsa;  Rice  Hulleni 
SloreTiucki;  GrDond  Augen;  Ox-leg  and  Trace  Cbiina ;  Pjckai. 
ea;  OmbUou;  Rakea,  ^ytha  Snaailu,  Grain Cradl<a,Cn>w-Bart, 
Jto.,  Ac.  In  Ikci,  we  have  (f  eiy  ibing  wauied  for  Farming  pnpo- 
aea,  got  up  in  the  beat  Diunar,  it^a,  woAnuunhip,  and  of  the  vary 
beat  niaierial,  aT  all  the laiatt fanpioTamenii,  Wahairaalaafbiaale 
a  large  quaniiiy  of  Iha  beat  Bead  aiid  Sptiiif  Wheal,  OUi,  Com, 
Barley,  Rye,  Feaa,  Beana.Tainip,  Cabbage,  Beat,  Carrot,  Paranip, 
Onion,  Radiili,  Ajparana,  Ctorar  and  Graia  Seed,  raiaed  uprcaa- 
ly  for  ua,  and  waixanLad  fretft-4  very  auperior  arUcIO'  We  alao 
have  a  large  quaniiiy  of  Goauo,  Bona  Duit,  Linte,  Ptailer  and  oibar 
Pertilikcn  on  hand,  Omainental  and  FniitTrae*,  Bhrvba,  Ae.,iif 
ihe  baai  qualiiy,  funuahad  10  Older.  Alao,  Wire  CMh,  of  all  kindi; 
CM(flindo„  BteamEugiBai,  Sugar  Bdilli.  Saw  Milli,  Shii^e  and 
Brick  MuAinea,  Logelber  with  Force,  Ciiiem,  Well,  linil  olbai 
Pumpa.  — ' '- •    — 


tlBAlt,  Plan,  Oienf,  Quiliea,  Apptaa,  HorMchealanir  Mannialn 
-f  Aah,  and  Backlhorn  Seedliugi  for  aala.  Alao  eecd  of  Ihe 
abora  kinda  of  Iraaa.  Brarr  Taiiety  of  Frail  and  Ominieinai 
Trtri.  and  (una  nf  iba  aalabrated  Virgnlien  Pear  af  Oeoava. 
Per  aala  at  tha  aaaara  KoraarT,  by 
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SbooM  the  Fmnntr  be  a  Man  of  Knowtodgef 

On  the  Cotutraedon  of  Live  P»iie«a, 

Principles  of  Mmurei,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Nobtok, flP 

Prof.  JoH!i«T05*t  Addreai  ai  the  Annual  Bsfaibition  of  the  N. 

Y.  State  A^.  Society  at  Smeufe, 71 

Annoal  Meeting  of  the  N.  V.  S.  Ag.  Society. 77 

Anawcrf  to  Correepoudeuta — ^Abolition  of  Bull  Fiahte  in  Spain, 
Mr.  Van  RenaMlaer'i  Derm  BaU  **  MiQor**— Crope  of  l»4$, 
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Fif.  146— The  Buelnhom,. 


Seeds  Ur  Spriac  SowiBg  and  Plaalteff. 

jsnA  hoshrii  of  aoperior  Btoek  Sea  Wheat,  pore,  haTina  been  btf 
*'""'-»-— IT  raked  in  iheStolee.  "^"^  »       -»  "* 


'  oneyi 
bcMhelB 


166  bashele  of  Ctaaip  wheat,  a  new  article  of 
larfa  berry,  and  said  lo  be  a  food  yialder,  and  is 
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low  piiee^ 
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144— Planlioa  Hedges,. 
145>~Oeafe  Orange,. . , 


I) 


146— De^  BbU  ^^'ajor, 
147— Hoafhtoii's  Gooseberry, 
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Feniliaeri* 

pERWIAN  and  Paiafonian  Onano,  Boiieilaat,  P!aster  of  Paris, 


Poudrette,  and  Comblaed  Manure,  a  new  and'  eaeellent  article. 

A.  B.  ALUm  ft  CO., 
ft  161  WalecSc.,  New-York. 


166  bashckoT  ilBltaa  SpriM  Wheat. 

106  bnsbeb  of  Bpmg  l^e. 
76  bashels  of  very  m^rior  Btooa  Com  Seed. 

A  lar^e  supply  of  choiee  Clover  and  Thnolhy  aeed,  a 
at  wholesale  or  retaiL 

Garden  and  Field  Peaa.  any  qnaatity. 

A  ft-esb  lot  of  Garden  Seeds,  wholesale  or  rala6. 

For  sale  at  the  Albany  Atnealtural  Warehottw  and  Seed  Simvl 
No.  366  ft  671  Broadway.  Teh.  I,  1886. H.  L.  EMBRT. 

IiOvisTUle  (KrO  Seed  aad  Afrievltttml  WUn. 

THE  eubscriber  ofcre  iar  sale, 
1066  bttshete  Kemaeky  Baa  Gna 
"       ftedTMi, 
**       OrehanTGrass, 
Priaie  Timothy 
«(     RedCtovir 
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Feb.  1, 18S6. 


AsricvHwrnl  iBipleaualB* 

^PHE  laiyeet  and  nose  conipiHe  asaortaaent  to  be  Ibaud  ia  ibe  Vai- 
^  led  States,  of  Plcws,  Hurrowa.  RoHers,  Cultimtors,  Sliorels, 
Spadee,  Hoes,  Maoare  Forks,  aud  Seed  Planters. 

A.  D.  ALLEN  ft  CO., 
Feb.  1, 1866.  166  ft  161  Water  St.,  New-York. 

Gavden  Teala  aad  ftnaiaf  J»Flea>eal6« 

A  OR  EAT  variety  of  these,  of  American  atid  Foreirn  mannfae- 
ivre.  constantly  ou  hand.  A.  B.  ALLEN  ft  CO., 


Feb.  i,  1856. 


186  ft  161  Water  St.,  Naw-Yerk. 


Field  and  Gaidea  Seed*. 

VNGUSH,  Fnnrk,  DatrA  and  B^^ton  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
^^  ft«sh  imported  aad  warranted. 

Ajnmcon  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  of  laat  vears'  crop,  grown  ex- 
pressly A>r  our  estaUiahment,  aud  warraiitea  true  of  their  kinds. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  ft  CO., 

Feb.  1, 1656.  166  ft  161  Water  St,  New-York. 

Trees t  Treestt   Trees!  tt 

"pOR  SALE,  at  Mount  Ida  Nursery,  Trof.  N.  Y^  a  choice  rarie- 
■^  ty  of  Fruit  Trees,  comprisinf  Ai)ples,  Fears,  Peaches,  Plmns, 
aad  Cherries,  of  the  most  approved  Iniida— the  greater  j^rt  of  them 
work<rd  from  bearing  trees,  and  all  of  them  by  the  subscriber — there- 
fore  he  eon  recommend  them  with  coniidence.  He  would  also  say 
to  those  that  Iwve  not  had  the  experience,  that  trees  brought  from 
the  South  (if  they  do  live)  do  not  grow  aa  thrifty  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  those  raised  in  a  Northern  Latitude,  which  many^  petsons 
ran  prove  flrom  experience.  He  also  pars  particular  altentiou  to  the 
trauspiantiog  of  his  tree#  so  as  to  have  them  wcH  rooted. 

Also,  a  good  variety  of  Shade  TVees.  coiunslhig  of  Scotch  Kim, 
Sycamore,  Linden,  uorM   Cheslnnt,  Momitalu  Ash,   Evergreen 
IMvet  for  Hedges,  China  and  Hardy  Roses,  ftc,  ftc 
Catakw ues  and  other  information  can  l>e  had  of  the  Nurseryman, 
Feb.  1— 6ms. JOSEPH  CALDWKLL. 

KtaderlifNiik  If  nraeries. 

n^IE  proprietor  begs  leave  la  inform  his  patrons  and  the  public  in 
*  geueru,  that  his  eiock  of 

fruit  and  Ornamental  Trtt$f  Shruhtf  MoiUf  ^c. 

For  f*|eriag  plantings  ia  laijge  and  thrifty,  and  embraces  all  of  the  best 
—  '    •  ^       ^  •    ..^  ,.     t      •«         PlumSjCher- 

Gooseberries, 


166 

106       «       Backwlbeat 

Also,  Laeerae  and  White  Clovar. 

60.006  papers  Oardea  Seeds,  aworted,  aad  aU  varieliee  ef 
Seeds  by  the  pound. 

56,66d  Frafi  Twea,  eeaiiainf  cUefy  of  Apple,  Peael^ 
Cherry  and  Quince. 

Aleow  Grape  Vioea,  lipaiigiis fgeia,  Strawbepyjiaals,  fte,, dt^ 
from  the  nnraeriee  «r  L.  Yoaug,  H.  P.  Byraai  ft  Co.,  Jaa.  Orr,  ai4 
G.  G.  Hikea  ef  this  viehuly. 

He  ako  keepa  everv  vana|f  of  Agrieultnral  aud  Horticnharal  ha- 
pknaents  oa  haad,  aad  will  be  happy  to  fill  orders  (aceompanied  with 
cash  or  satistectory  reference)  Amn  all  paru  of  the  United  tluioa. 

Feb.  l-6t. A.  Q.  MUNN. 

Seaeca  hakm  Biglilaad  N  arseriee. 

CmAarim,  CTsjuaag  Cssa^p,  N.  T. 

ThVRJNG  last  Summer,  an  agent  of  a  Rochester  Nursery, 
*^  some  of  the  vfltages  in  this  part  of  the  State,  piecurhis 


varieties  nttreduoed  in  this  eouutry,  of  Apples,  pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Peaches,  Nectarines,  Aprieois,  Gri^  Yues, 
Can  ants,  Strawbeniee,  ftc. 

jiU9,  S4dg4  Plants. 

A  large  leC  of  Baeklhofa  Plants,  Loeaei,  Mvat»  Bepc,  ftc.  As- 
pararos  roots.  Rhubarb. 

Oraers  reepedfally  selieiled,  and  will  reeeive  preaipt  attention. 
Articles  wlQ  be  earelbDy  packed  and  shipped  to  any  pert  of  the  aoaa- 
67. 

<*atalogues  famished  gratis  lo  poet  paid  applicants. 

Kiaderliook,  Feb.  1, 1650-61.        '^^'^        j^  SWYDfai. 


ibr  trees,  and  to  eome  if  not  all  persona  of  whom  he  asked  pafrnwaai)^ 
took  occasion  to  faitroduce  my  name,  by  elating  "  that  I  purcheaed  or 
(hat  Nnraery  most  of  the  trees  I  sold— that  I  had  yearly  at  that  plafee 
from  eidit  to  tea  hundred  doOara  worth,"  ftc,  ftc.  And  on  the  4a. 
Uvcry  or  tree*  in  the  Fall,  to  coonteract  dissatafoctioB  on  the  part  ef 
thoee  yiho  had  givea  him  orders,  fahvly  stated  that  I  thea  owad  k 

abom  •1660— he  havisg  BwailheMd  a  great  dkregard  ibr  irath,  aad  a 
meatdiatespectfU  propensity. 

The  facts  are  these : — ^la  all  my  exchange  and  deal  with  aay  aad 
all  pereons  in  this  Slate,  west  of  Ca>-uaa  Bridge,  I  never  have  pur- 
chased, had  or  received,  1966  worth  oc  trees. 

N oibinc  bm  satfirfcaee  waaid  indaea  aM  to  notice  this,  Ar  1 4» 
think  that  above  aH  things,  Nwaer^rnwa,  who  i:laim  the  least  iota  d* 
patroaaga,  ought  to  adopt,  and  strictly  adhere,  to  rulea  of  boneaty 
and  fair  dealing. 

Having  46  acres  ef  Narsery  sud  Standard  Trees,  I  am  wnoll  lira- 
pared  to  ftiraish  at  reduced  prices,  whobiatle  or  retafi,  all  klnos  of 
FRUIT  1«KES  cnltivated  ia  this  cUmate,  ORNAMENTilI« 
TR££8  AND  SHRUBS,  GRBKN-HOUSE  PLANTS,  ftc,  ftc 

Tress  careftilly  packed  aud  ftarwarded  by  public  conveyanee  %a 
any  part  of  the  Union. 

Being  located  within  two  miee  of  the  C^eaiaag  Raflread,  oaad  bv 
the  N.  Y.  ft  Erie  R.  R.  Coaqiaay,  their  agent's  rccai^  will  bo  tot- 
vnadtd  by  mail  on  their  delivery. 

Packages  going  East  gr  West  will  reach  the  Erie  Railroad  at  SI- 
mira,  16  miles  South  of  this,  and  the  Buflhki  and  Albany  route  at 
Geneva,  46  North,  which  makee  it  a  very  desirable  location  Ibr  aetiA- 
iaa  trees  by  public  eonveyaace. 

Neither  the  Pear  or  Ram  Blight,  or  Peach  Yettowa,  ai« 
at  this  loeatioB. 

Trees  can  be  famished  of  the  new  popalar  ^  Wageaer  " 
also  the  "  DoiuM  '*  or  "  Hawley.'* 

The  Horticultural  Advertiser,  contaiaiag  a  priced  Cata^{1la|  lb 
niehed  gratis  to  all  post>paJd  appUeanls. 

Feb.  1, 16S6-lt.  E.  C.  FROST. 


CUXiTXyATOR 

J^  fuhiUkid  on  thefint  vi  do^A  moafA,  st  AXkan^  Jf.  I".,  ^ 
LUTHCB   TVCKKR,   PROPRIKTOR. 

LUTHCR  TUCKER  ft  BANFORD  HOWARD,  Editors* 

tl  per  aaa.— 7  cayies  liNr  $6— 1ft  Ibr  %f^. 

S^AU  subseriptiona  to  eommenee  with  the  volaaw,  (tisa  Jan. 
No-O  and  lo  be  PAtx>  is  ABVAvea. 

XCT"  AU  subscriptions,  not  renewad  by  payvMat  Ibr  the  next  year. 
are  diacontinued  at  the  end  of  each  velaaM. 

IC^  The  back  vols,  can  be  ftamiahed  to 
may  be  ohtainod  of  the  fbllowing  Agents : 

NEW-YORK-M.  B.  Nkv(-xa?i  ft  Co.,  166  Braalway. 

B08T0N->J.  Bases  ft  Co.,  86North  Markel-st., and  B.  Wi 
7  Congress -a. 

PinLAI>ELrHtA-G.  B.  2insa. 

Ai>\'axTiffaM8HTf^Tha  e..arge  Ibr  adwitiseaieairis  #1,  ^m  %% 
liaee,  for  oach  inaerdea.   No  tariailoB 
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N^lected  Manttrev— Bomet. 

AJIU.TTICAL  LuDtutOM,  YlLI  CaUHII 

Hiu-lfamn,  C«i»,,  /V».  T,  19SI 
McHms.  EniToka — Hnving  dov  called  alien 
to  Miaiaof  the  lettding  diffsieaoes  in 
tioa of  mannrei,  mod.io  the  «ibsL>.qoa&  which 
moat  valuable  in  them,  I  (ball  proceed  to  men 
particaUr  initaacei  in  the  varieui  clnssas  namei 
Tha  exteat  to  which  fediliien  of  every  deso 
tton   ace   waated   tn   this  connlrf,   is    eiceedinglj 
great;  if  the  value  of  all  that  ii  tbus  k»t  in  one 
jear  could  ID  aaj  way  be  aoonrately  nacertaioed, 
even  over  a  compaiativeiy  small   district,  the  ag- 
g-ragate  amount  would  be  found  quite  astanishiag. 
Many  farmer*  da  not  aave  much  more  than  half  of 
their  farm-yard  manure,  permitting  all  of  tba  Drine 
and  tbe  drainiags  to  be  vraehed  away  by  raintj  of 
thoM  who  do  andeavor  te  preserve  their  yard  ma- 
nure in  tha  best  possible  state,  there  are  many  who 
neglect  meana  of  fartiliiing  (heir  soils  that  ara  fat 
nwre  powerful.     We  often  see  those  who  buy  gua- 
no, poadratte,  Itc.,  at  high  prioas,  and  yet  paes  fay 
Suite  as  vaJuabla  manures  that  they  might  obtain 
>r  little  ox  nothing. 

I  propose  to  apecify  and  dassribe  soma  of  these 
■•glMtad  ikMMfos,  and  to  explain  aoma  of  tt*  pro- 
partiea  which  establish  their  value. 

Oae  ofthe  most  common  ofal],  and  one  that  till  late- 
ly haa  bean  almost  entirely  Lhrown  away  among  us, 
is  foaad  in  bonaa.  Thongb  ibis  manure  is  now  gra- 
idaally  coming  into  B*e,  in  most  distriats  its  nxoel- 
laoee  ia  still  almost  unknown,  and  incalculably  the 
greater  part  of  our  bones  are  either  thrown  away, 
ased  for  manufacturing  purposea,  or  exported  to  ea- 
rich  the  soil  of  Great  Britain. 

In  nrgiag  iha  importance  of  bone*  a*  a  manure,  I 
•hall  Brat  give  some  details  relative  to  their  compo- 
Mint  parts.  The  bones  of  animals,  birds,  and  fishes, 
when  dry,  do  not  diSer  greatly  in  their  composition, 
klthoBgh  their  appearance  is  ao  different.  Bonei 
of  animala,  in  their  fresh  stats,  contain  from  Bve  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  water,  mingled  with  a  little  fatj 
thosaof  flsheseantain  rrom  TO  to  SO  percent,  of 
water.  When  dry,  tbe  proportion  of  earthy  matter 
in  each  i*  about  the  same.  Tbia  dry  bone  is  not, 
liowever,  by  any  means  all  eart by  matter;  about 
one. third  of  it  is  an  organio  substance  called  car- 
tilage  or  gelatine.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may 
be  f^  the  greater  part,  extracted  by  boiling,  form. 
ing  common  glne ;  tbia  usefnl  cemast,  the  cartilage 
«f  bones,  i*  an  extremely  nutritioui  and  concentra- 
ted food.  When  obtained  from  clean  bones,  tbe  so- 
loiion  evaporated,  and  seasoned  so  at  to  be  pala- 
table, little  cakes  ma;  b«  made  which  will  keep  nn- 
changed  for  a  long  time;  small  portions  of  these 
will  retaui  t^e  strength  of  the  body  in  a  degree  oar- 
i-eaponding  to  that  derived  from  a  full  meal  of  ordi- 
nary food.     Whan  a  iiroDg  heat  is  applied,  thia  or- 


ganic maltsr  disappears,  and  the  bone  Ig  left  per- 
fectly white,  hot  not  reduced  in  aiie.     If  a  little 

muriatic  acid  be  min|;lod  with  water,  and  a  bono 
placed  in  it  for  a  few  days,  the  enrtby  metier  Vill 
be  dissolved  out,  the  bone  being  again  left  of  full 
siie,  but  now  perfectly  flexible,  so  that  it  maj'b* 
bent  like  a  piece  of  rope.  In  ibis  way,  we  6*.a 
prove  that  the  cnrlilage  and  th«  earthy  part  are 
each  distributed  through  the  whole  bone.  If  it 
were  all  earthy  matter,  then  it  would  be  brittle  and 
liable  to  snap  by  a  sudden  spring  or  blow ;  tbe  okr- 
lilsge,  however,  imparts  lo  mucb  Hailieity  ^nt, 
unless  in  rases  of  great  violence,  bones  ordinarily 
resist  uninjured  the  shocks  to  which  they  are  ex^- 

Tbis  cartilage  owes  its  renarhably  nntritioaa 
properties  to  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it 
contains.  Tbe  60  or  70  pM  cent,  of  earthy  or  miw- 
ral  matter  which  remains  after  the  separation  of 
tbe  cartilage,  is  composed  chiefly  of  phospborio 
acid,  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  what  is  call- 
ed, as  tnentionod  In  my  last  letter,  phosphate  of  - 
lime.  Beside  this,  there  ara  email  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  (lime  and  carbonic  acid,)  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  ke.  Thus  then,  in  100  pound* 
of  dry  bones,  there  are  abotit  S6  pounds  of  oarll- 
lagc,  50  to  i>5  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  10  to  It 
of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnestn. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  cartilage  U  rich  ia 
nitrogen,  and  tbe  phosphate  of  lime  in  phosphorie 
acid,  we  see  at  once  from  what  has  been  said  ai  to 
tbe  value  of  manures  in  a  preceding  letter,  that 
hones  mnst  be  remarkably  fertilising;  in  then  «• 
have  the  very  requisite*  that  were  mentioned  as  tha 
principal  ones  in  all  vary  powerful  manures. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  laahow  that  tbe  be- 
neficial action  of  bones  was  due  to  tbe  cartilage; 
others  that  it  should  be  ascribed  to  the  phosphates 
alone.  1  think  that  both  are  wrong,  for  the  reasoa 
that  eaoh  part  contains  substances  in  which  most 
soils  are  deficient,  and  honcG  both  are  likely,  in  « 
majority  of  cases,  to  prove  advantageous  additions. 
One  would  suppose  that  as  the  cartilage  is  soluble, 
it  would  soon  disappear,  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  fact,  for  it  seems  to  dissolve  out  very 
slowly  under  (be  earth's  surrace.  Berzelius  tells  of 
a  sail  in  Sweden  which  had  long  been  celohrnlcd  for 
its  capacity  of  bearing  )>raiD.  There  seemed  to  be 
~  ~  ^ason  why  it  should  be  ao  superior  to  other  soils, 
a  close  examinatioQ  with  a  glass,  discovered 
fine  fragments  of  bone,  and  it  was  then  rememberad 
that  this  had  been,  according  to  tradition,  an  ancient 
battle  field;  the  bones  of  the  fallen  warriors  still 
continued  to  enrich  its  soil.  When  a  quantity  of 
these  fragments  of  bones  were  collected  and  boiled, 
a  thin  jelly  was  obtained  by  dissolving  out  small 
portions  of  cartilage  which  thus  remained  in  part, 
•veBaiiorthelapseofiolongalime.    Bothportioaa 
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tben,  probably,  continue  to  furnisb  food  for  tbe 
plant,  until  the  bone  finally  crumbles  quite  away. 
The' fir tt  effect  is  doubtless  owing  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  cartilage,  as  that  is  most  soluble. 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  as  to  the  value  of 
bones,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  various  modes  of 
applying  them  to  the  soil,  with  reference  to  their  ef- 
fect upon  crops.  The  old  plan  was  to  plow  in  the 
bones  whole;  applied  in  this  way,  their  action  was 
not  so  immediate  as  lasting:  the  whole  bone  decom- 
poses very  slowly  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  taken  up 
after  lying  buried  many  years,  scarcely  changed  as 
to  its  external  form;  it  will  be  found,  however,  if  it 
has  lain  near  the  surface,  that  the  color  has  altered, 
that  it  has  become  light,  honey-combed  and  brittle. 
A  chemical  examination  will  show  that  it  has  been 
slowly  dissolving,  and  yielding  its  various  oonstitn- 
eats  to  supply  the  wants  of  plants.  The  roots  of 
Any  plant  which  can  reach  such  a  bone,  will  twine 
around  it,  insert  themselves  into  its  cavities,  and 
show  in  every  way,  how  eager  they  are  for  the  food 
which  it  affords  them.  The  decomposition  of  whole 
bones  being  so  gradual,  and  it  being  difficult  to  dis- 
tribute them  equally  so  that  all  of  the  plants  might 
feel  their  influence,  it  was  necessary  to  ftpply  large 
quantities;  from  70  to  100  bashols  accordingly, 
were  not  an  uncommon  dressing  for  an  acre. 

At  this  rate,  all  of  the  bones  available  to  the 
farmer,  would  not  go  far  toward  manuring  his  land, 
and  it  became  desirable  to  devise  some  more  econo- 
mical method  of  application.  This  was  found  in 
crashed  or  ground  bones.  They  are  now  in  Great 
Britain,  used  in  various  stages  of  fineness;  inch, 
half  inch  and  dust,  are  three  of  the  more  common 
descriptions.  Bone  dust  is  the  most  active  and  the 
most  speedy  in  its  cflects,  so  that  a  smaller  quantity 
than  that  of  the  other  kinds  will  produce  an  equal 
benefit  to  the  crop.  Being  so  fine,  it  decomposes 
more  readily,  and  is  therefore  not  as  lasting. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  better  economy  in  its  use, 
for  it  lasts  a  long  time,  even  in  a  minute  state  of  di- 
vision; 8  or  10  bushels  doing  more  good  than  70  or 
80  bushels  of  whole  bones.  Being  powdered,  the 
dust  can  be  sown  evenly  over  the  surface,  either  by 
band  or  machine,  or  can  be  deposited  in  drills.  A 
small  quantity  thus  put  on  at  short  intervals,  keeps 
the  land  constantly  well  supplied  with  as  little 
waste  as  possible;  it  is  also,  by  this  system,  always 
retained  near  the  surface,  and  within  the  reach  of 
roots. 

If  the  dust  or  crushed  bones  be  heaped  up  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  required  for  use,  and  co- 
vered with  earth,  a  heating  and  fermentation  takes 
place  which  prepares  for  a  more  speedy  decomposi- 
tion, and  consequent  fertilizing  action  in  the  soil.  It 
is  also  found  a  very  good  practice  to  mix  with  fer- 
menting yard  manure  when  it  is  intended  to  apply 
bone  dust  broadcast  and  plow  it  in. 

From  the  mention  which  has  been  made  of  nitro- 
gen and  of  phosphates  in  the  grain  of  our  crops,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  manure  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  ijiorea.se  of  that  part,  and  experience 
in  England  has  amply  proved  this  to  be  the  fact. 

There  are  now  several  mills  where  bones  are 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meriden  and  Middle- 
town,  Ct.  I  have  been  informed  during  the  past 
season,  that  ten  bushels  of  bone  dust  from  these 
mills,  per  acre,  brings  up  much  of  the  worn-out  land 
in  that  vicinity  at  once,  enabling  it  to  bear  as 
much  Indian  corn  as  when  it  was  first  broken  up 
from  the  virgin  forest.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  report,,  as  it  only  agrees  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  numberless  cases  abroad. 
..   There  is  yet  another  and  most  important  method 


of  applying  bones,  a  notice  of  which  must  be  de- 
ferred till  my  next  communication.     John  P.  Nok« 

TON. 


Of  Plows  and  Plowing* 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — In  the  course  of 
travel  last  summer  in  Massachusetts,  I  met  with- 
Mr.  NouRSE,  of  the  firm  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  &. 
Mason,  plow-makers  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Wo 
had  a  conversation  about  some  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  Plow,  which  are  important  in 
order  to  arriving  at  some  results  in  plowing,  as  yet 
unattained,  in  the  most  desirable  manner.  We  had 
not  time  then  to  talk  up  the  matter  so  fully  as  to  set- 
tle upon  the  exact  form  of  castings  for  our  purpose,, 
and  agreed  upon  another  meeting  in  the  winter,  at 
a  time  when  both  of  us  might  be  more  at  leisure.  I 
accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  Nourse,  a  short,  time^ 
since,  at  his  warehouse  in  Boston,  and  accompanied 
him  from  thence  to  the  Plow  Manufactory  at  Wor- 
cester, where,  with  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  firm,, 
our  subject  was  fully  discussed. 

It  was  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  while  the  green- 
sward  plow  has  hecn  carried  to  so  high  perfection: 
of  form  as  to  do  its  appropriate  work  with  great 
precision,  neatness,  and  ease  of  draught,  a  plow 
suitable  for  turning  stubble  or  fallow-cropped  land,, 
has  been  very  much  overlooked.  It  has  never  yet 
occurred  to  me  by  what  principles  of  construetioD 
the  two  implements  can  be  combined  in  one;  for 
sod  and  stubble  plowing  are  two  distinct  operations,, 
involving  q^uite  different  mechanical  principles. 

The  green-sward  plow  should  enter  the  soil  by  a 
long  and  very  gradually  rising  point,  the  wing  or  cut- 
ting  share  of  which,  should  slowly  widen,  attaining 
its  full  breadth  far  in  the  rear ;  the  mould  board  should 
lift  the  furrow-slice  by  an  easy  progression,  quietly 
and  smoothly  laying  it  over  in  an  inverted  position;: 
and  the  course  of  the  plow  through  the  ground  should 
be  so  generally  easy,  natural  and  steady,  as  to  re> 
quire  but  little  help  from  the  plowman,  and  the  least 
practicable  draught  upon  the  team. 

The  stubble  plow  should  enter  the  ground  more  ab- 
ruptly;  and,  by  a  generally  shorter  construction,  and 
greater  width  of  heel  in  proportion  to  length  of 
mould -board,  lift,  and  forcibly  throw  its  loose  fur- 
row-slice  over  into  the  proper  place,  leaving  a  clear 
channel  behind  it.  Ease  of  draught  cannot  be  stu- 
died so  closely  here  as  in  the  green- sward  plow,  ex- 
cept at  the  expense  of  good  work.  The  beam,  and 
the  standard  of  the  castings,  where  the  two  connect, 
should  be  several  inches  higher  than  in  any  plow  I 
have  ever  seen,  in  order  to  prevent  clogging.  I  have 
followed  the  plow  many  a  day  in  rank  stubble,  and 
in  turning  under  partly  fermented  manure  in  moist 
land,  with  a  crotched  stick  in  my  left  hand,  poking 
away  with  all  my  might,  to  keep  the  stubble  or  lit- 
ter from  gathering  into  a  heap  under  the  beam,  and 
thus  producing  a  baulk,  or  a  shallow  imperfect  fur- 
row. Last  spring  I  determined  to  attempt  an  im- 
provement in  this  particular.  I  got  the  standard 
of  my  stubble  plow  lengthened,  and  had  a  very  high 
arching  beam  put  in,  which  gave  a  space  of  eigk^ 
teen  inches  between  the  sole  of  the  castings  and  the 
bottom  of  the  beam, — and  that  cured  it  of  clogging. 
The  mould-board  of  my  plow,  however,  is  not  of 
proper  form  to  turn  stubble  as  it  should  be  done. 

If  a  stubble-plow  of  the  right  eonstruction  were 
put  into  sod-ground,  it  would  lift  the  turf  quite 
abruptly,  and  lay  it  over  in  a  broken,  uneven  man- 
ner. So  when  a  green-sward  plow,  of  appproved 
form,  16  put  into  loose,  cultivated  ground,  we  find  that 
it  lifts  the  soil  to  its  highest  or  perpendieular. point, 
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and  then,  for  want  of  snfficient  force  in  the  mould- 
board,  or  rather  from  beings  too  narrow  at  the  heel, 
aboQt  as  mnch  of  the  earth  rolls  the  wrong  way  as 
the  right ;  and  the  general  character  of  the  work  is 
bad.  These  ideas  seem  to  me  to  be  correct ;  and  if 
so,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  kind  of  work  can  not 
be  done  both  in  stubble  and  green-sward,  by  one  and 
the  same  plow. 

For  one,  I  feel  the  want  of  a  sward  plow  that 
"will  turn  a  furrow  a  foot  deep,  and  as  narrow  as  is 
possibly  compatible  with  that  depth,  and  which  shall 
act  be  liaUe  tc^choke  under  the  beam.  When  I 
commenced  farming,  my  lands  would  not  bear  plow- 
ing over  fire  or  six  inches  deep.  I  have  been  gra- 
dually introducing  the  poor  stratum  below  to  the  ge- 
nial influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  compost 
manure,  until  I  have  made  a  soil  of  nine  or  ten  in- 
«bes,  of  uniform  quality.  But  I  have  got  about  as 
low  as  I  can  go  with  decent  execution,  until  a  dif- 
ferent plow  from  any  I  now  know  of,  is  made.  My 
mowing-lands  bear  a  pretty  heavy  aftermath ;  and 
^rhen  the  plow  is  guaged  to  a  depth  exceeding  nine 
or  ten  inches,  the  clear  space  left  between  the  beam 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  narrow,  that  I 
am  constantly  vexed  with  the  wadding  up  of  the 
long  tangling  grass  upon  the  cutter  of  the  plow, 
and  thus  prevented  from  maintaining  the  desired 
depth  of  furrow. 

Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse  k.  Mason  are  now  get- 
ting up  patterns  for  a  stubble  and  a  breaking- up 
plow,  which  I  think  will  meet  my  ideas  exactly. 
When  spring  opens,  I  shall  test  them  by  a  trial  in 
the  ground;  and  if  I  find  them  to  be  the  thing  want- 
ed, I  shall  then  send  drawings  of  them  for  Tke  CuU 
iivatorj  along  with  remarks  more  fully  in  detail  up- 
on their  construction,  and  the  desirable  results  they 
are  calculated  to  produce. 

While  walking  through  the  establishments  of  these 
l^entlemen  at  Boston  and  Worcester,  observing  the 
extent  of  their  manufactures,  and  the  many  indica- 
tions of  their  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the  same, 
I  was  forcibly  impressed  by  a  reflection  upon  the 
important  influences  their  labors  are  imparting  to 
eur  agriculture.  They  may  truly  be  said  to  be  be- 
nefactors of  the  farmers.  Their  Warehouse  and 
Seed-store  in  Boston,  contains  an  agricultural  va- 
riety, almost  as  exciting  to  the  visitor  as  the  collec- 
tions of  a  Museum.  Every  kind  of  field  and  gar- 
den seeds,  of  implements  and  machines,  may  here 
be  found,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  purchaser.  Their  Manufactory  at  Worces- 
ter, is  a  little  world  of  itself;  and  he  who  would  like 
to  see  that  which  is  to  be  done  well  done,— who 
prefers  farming-tools  possessing  beauty,  strength 
and  durability,  to  those  of  a  clumsy,  heavy,  and 
nake-do  construction, — ^may  here  find  his  tastes  gra- 
tified, even  to  the  turning  of  a  screw. 

Surveying  with  delight,  the  great  variety  and  uti- 
lity of  the  implements  of  husbandry  around  me,  I 
•aid  to  myself—**  here  is  striking  evidence  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  efforts  of  science  and  cultivated  mind  on 
behalf  of  Agriculture.'  If  we  wish  now  to  perform 
any  kind  of  labor  upon  the  farm,  '^e  find  a  tool  rea- 
dy for  our  use,  by  which  we  can  do  the  work  easier, 
better  and  cheaper,  than  we  could  ten  years  ago. 
The  effect  upon  our  farmers  is  great.  It  sets  them 
upon  thinking,  and  awakens  pride  and  a  determina- 
tion to  farm  it  better  every  way.  I  have  often  been 
pleased  in  noticing  the  effects  commonly  following 
the  first  introduction  upon  a  farm,  of  an  improved 
modern  plow,  for  instance.  The  owner  takes  it  to 
bis  meadow,  and  to  his  surprise  and  delight  finds 
tbat,  with  two  or  three  cattle,  and  but  little  labor 
on  his  part,  the  ted  oaa  be  Uid  over  smoothly,  and 


with  mathematical  precision,  where  formerly  he 
had  to  hitch  on  twice  as  much  team  to  draw  his  old 
plow,  and  put  himself  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to 
keep  it  right  side  up  in  the  ground,  or  perhaps  to 
keep  it  in  the  field.  As  he  surveys  his  now  smooth 
and  regular  furrows,  and  contrasts  them  with  his 
usual  course  of  husbandry,  he  begins  to  think  about 
mending  his  ways  generally;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  the  introduction  of  the  new  plow  has  often 
proved  the  starting-post  in  a  better  general  system 
of  farming.  The  observing  man  does  not  look  tck 
enlightened  and  correct  tillage  where  the  tools  in 
use  are  rude  and  ill-shaped,  nor  does  he  often  find  it 
careless  and  improvident  where  those  of  improved 
construction  have  been  introduced. 

Messrs.  Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason  make  their  plowa 
from  patterns  and  by  machinery  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, upon  which  they  have  expended  a  great  deal  of 
time,  thought  and  money,  to  bring  them  to  their  pre* 
sent  state  of  perfection .  Their  Eagle  Plows  now  em- 
brace a  great  variety  of  sizes,  forms  and  fixtures,  fit- 
ted to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  modes  of  cultivation.  The 
wood  parts  are  made  of  the  Worcester  county  white 
oak,  of  second  growth.  The  forest  oak  is  preferred 
to  that  growing  in  open  land,  because  the  grain  is 
not  so  coarse,' and  the  timber,  when  dry,  is  tougher. 
The  beams  and  handles  are  sawed  out  by  patterns 
nearly  to  shape,  by  the  farmers  around,  and  deli 
vered  at  the  factory  in  a  partly  seasoned  state 
They  are  then  stacked  up  in  a  lumber-room  to  sea* 
son  a  year  longer,  and  are  occasionally  overhauled 
to  prevent  the  powder-post.  The  handles,  when 
sufficiently  seasoned,  are  first  steamed,  and  theu 
they  can  be  bent  to  any  desired  shape.  Various 
machines  afterwards  dress,  tenon,  bore  and  fit  them 
for  use.  The  beams  are  first  put  into  a  machine 
which  planes  them  to  uniform  thickness  on  the  sides, 
and  takes  them  out  of  wind;  another  machine 
brings  the  tops  and  bottoms  to  any  curve  that  mar 
be  wanted,  a  pattern  being  laid  on  for  a  guide  which 
is  adapted  to  the  purpose;  others  tenon  and  mor* 
tice  the  ends  for  the  reception  of  the  handles,  cor- 
ner and  check  them,  and  bore  the  various  holes  for 
the  clevis,  standard  bolt,  Sec.  A  thousand  beams 
and  handles,  of  any  one  sized  plow,  having  gone 
through  these  various  operations,  will  all  be  alike 
in  shape,  and  any  or  all  of  them  will  fit  their  proper 
place  without  further  trouble.  When  a  quantity  of 
plows  of  a  given  pattern  are  to  be  fitted  up  for  mar- 
ket, the  castings  are  placed  upon  a  platform,  to 
which  is  affixed  the  proper  guages  and  guides  to 
adjust  the  various  parts  of  the  plow  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  give  the  implement  its  proper  land,  pitch  of 
beam,  and  pitch  and  height  of  handles;  and  the  uni- 
formity with  which  this  may  be  done  is  so  perfect, 
that  any  number  of  plows,  of  one  size,  will  all  be 
alike  in  these  particulars. 

A  furnace  is  attached  to  the  manufactory,  where 
all  the  various  castings  are  made.  Some  5,000  lbs. 
of  iron  are  daily  worked  up.  The  best  quality  of 
metal  known  in  the  markets  is  used.  Numerous 
experiments  have  been  tried  in  order  to  arrive  at 
tbat  admixture  of  the  different  kinds  of  iron  which 
shall  combine  the  greatest  strength,  toughness, 
hardness  and  durability  of  castings,  No  other  metal 
has  been  found  to  bo  so  strong  and  hard  as  the  best 
American.  Great  pains  is  taken  in  the  construction 
of  flasks,  in  moulding  and  casting  generally,  in  or- 
der to  produce  a  close  correspondence  to  patterns, 
and  a  perfect  fit  when  the  various  parts  of  the  plow 
are  to  be  put  together.  The  plow-points,  and  the 
entire  length  of  sole  on  the  land'side  eastings,  are 
chill -hardened,  as  it  is  termed,  so  that  the  whole 
bottom-surface  of  the  plowj  exppsojl  to  wear,  ia 
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thereby  mademore  durable.  The  castings  are  taken 
from  the  farnace  and  placed  in  a  vat,  containincr  a 
Solution  of  vitriol  in  water,  which  takes  off  the 
sand  or  scale  from  the  iron .  They  are  then  pat  opon 
grind-stones  revolving  rapidly  by  water-power, 
brought  to  a  polished  surface,  and  afterwards  coated 
with  a  blae  varnish  to  prevent  rnst.  Thus  a  new 
plow,  when  pat  to  work,  needs  no  scouring,  and 
will  keep  bright  in  the  most  adhesive  soil. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  plows,  these 
gentlemen  make  a  great  variety  of  other  agrieultu- 
ral  implements,  and  all  by  machinery  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  When  any  now  tool  or  machine,  or  any 
new  form  of  an  old  one,  is  to  be  made,  they  set  im- 
mediately about  inventing  machines  by  which  it 
can  be  manufactured  with  accuracy,  and  which  shall 
do  the  work  of  many  men. 

I  may  conclude  to  give,  in  another  cohittianrea- 
Hon,  drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  of  manufacture  that  I  noticed, 
and  which  struck  me  as  being  very  useful  and  per- 
fect. F.  HoLBKOoK.  Brattleboro*,  Ft.,  January 
20,  1850. 

Stndiea  for  the  Farmer. 


Eds.  CtTLTiVATon— Some  weeks  since,  I  received 
from  my  friend,  F.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  of  Brattlcbo- 
To*,  Vt.,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  Report  of  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature,  on  the  formation  of  a  ''  Nation- 
al Board  of  Agriculture,"  a  copy  of  which  was 
published  in  the  December  number  of  The  Cultiva- 
tor. Of  the  importance  and  merits  of  the  Report, 
I  need  not  hero  speak;  it  commends  itself  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  every  intelligent,  thinking 
farmer  in  the  country,  who  may  ha  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  it. 

As  a  text  for  a  few  remarks,  I^  make  use  of  the 
following  short  extract:  *'  Too  many  of  our  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  young  men — observing  the  sad 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  trained  to  false  impressions 
— suppose  that  the  agricultural  profession,  instead 
of  being  an  open  field  for  the  efforts  of  science  to 
Improve,  is  but  an  arena  fit  only  to  be  occupied  by 
the  illiterate  tknd  unenterprising,  under  the  guidance 
of  blind  tradition.  They  accordingly  press  in  mas- 
sesinto  other  callings,  filling  them  to  overflowing, 
and  leaving  the  '  £ci  of  Arts'  to  its  fate.'' 

The  above  extract,  is  a  truthful  picture  of  the 
past,  but  we  have  many  good  reasons  for  hoping 
a  brighter  day  is  dawning;  intelligent  and  educated 
xnen  of  all  the  varied  professions  and  pursuits  of 
our  country,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  "  Art  of  Arts,"  and  they  are  in 
various  ways,  lending  their  aid  and  influence  to  its 
improvement.  Their  precepts  and  examples  are 
having  a  visible  and  salutary  effect  upoft  the  great 
mass  of  practical  farmers  throughout  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  older  and  4ong-settled  parts  of  our 
country.  And,  added  to  this,  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  many  of  the  master  minds  of  the  age,  who  from 
their  laboratories,  are  scattering  broadcast  all  over 
the  civilised  world,  the  great  truth  that  agriculture 
is  a  tciencef  as  well  as  an  art,  and  that  by  the  ap- 
plication of  correct  scientific  principles  to  the  prac- 
tical labors  of  the  husbandman,  his  crops  may  be 
readily  doubled,  or  tripled,  upon  the  same  area  of 
soil,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  labors  will  be  in- 
creased in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  manual  and  brute  labor  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  These  statements  are  not  problems,  yet 
to  be  solved,  for  facts  innumerable,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  have  fully  settled  the  question. 
Rat  the  above itre  pecuniary  considerations,  and  they 


are  not  trifling  ones,  neither,  in  a  community  where 
*'  dollars  and  cents"  possess  such  a  potency,  such 
a  charm.  But  there  is  another  view  connected  with 
this  subject,  in  which  dollar*  and  cent*  come  not  ia 
competition.  I  mean  the  right  culture  of  the  mind 
of  the  farmer,  for  there  have  oeen,  and  are  now, 
''  false  impressions  "  in  reference  to  this.  The  late 
Mr.  Colman,  in  some  of  his  writings,  has  the  fol- 
lowing truthful  remarks:  ^'The  time  has  been,  when 
it  was  thought  that  any  dunce  could  make  a  farmer," 
But  he  said  it  ''required  quite  as  much  intellect 
and  study  to  make  a  good  farmer,  %s  it  did  to  make 
a  good  Lawyer,  Doctor  or  Minister." 

To  know  how  to  skilfully  wield  the  axe,  the 
scythe,  and  the  other  implements  of  the  farm,  must 
be  the  result  of  long  practice  in  early  years,  and  it 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  young  uvmer't  eda- 
eatioB.  To  cultivate  atid  improve  the  onnd,  (that 
attribute  which  co  pre-eminently  qualifies  man  to 
reason  and  investigate)  forms  another  important 
part  of  the  farmer's  education,  and  this,  also,  re* 
quires  practice,  united  to  study,  and  habits  of  close 
observation,  for  in  the  bosom  of  man  his  Maker  hae 
implanted  instinctive  longings  to  know  and  oompre- 
hend  the  ''how  and  the  wherefore"  of  what  he 
sees  in  the  world  around  him,  by  which,  and  for 
which  he  lives.  To  gratify  these  "  instinctive  long- 
ings," it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  other  pursuit  in 
which  there  is  a  wider  range  for  useful  study,  and  a 
broader  scope  for  the  application  of  a  larger  nom*- 
ber  of  the  sciences  for  practical  purposes,  than  Id 
that  of  the  fanner. 

•  The  investigation  of  that  beautiful  and   allwise 
arrangement  of  mattery  that  has  so  intimately  and 
mysteriously  linked  together  the  dead  earth,  the  liv- 
ing plant,  and  the  moving  animal,  is  a  source  of 
ever-living  study  and  instruction.    The  study  of  the 
earth  or  soil,  is  of  grcfk-t  practical  use  to  the  farmer, 
and  necessarily  brings  him  in  contact  with  geology^ 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  the 
modern  sciences.     All  soils  were  primarily  the  re* 
suit  of  geological  agencies ;  the  fertility  of  one  soil 
and  the  barrenness  of  another,  depends  very  much 
upon  its  geological  formation,  and  the  relative  pro* 
portions  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soii 
exist  in  it.     But  as  there  is  no  treatise  on  geology 
wholly   or  particularly  adapted   to  agriculture,  it 
must  be  studied  as  a  science.     The  study  of  which 
will  amply  compensate  any  one  for  all  labor  bestowed 
upon  it,  for  it  carries  the  student  in  point  of  history 
back  long  series  of  oges  before  the  appearance  of 
man  upon  earth,  and  unfolds  to  the  mind  some  of 
those  mighty  convulsions  and  throes  of  nature,  that 
have  fractured  and  rent  asunder  the  solid  strata,  and 
uplifted  them  at  every  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  "  light  of  day,"  the  fossil  remaine 
of  myriads  of  once  living  and  organised  creataros- 
of  the  older  world,  great  or  small,  of  every  shape ^ 
form  and  color.     Tho  study  of  these  "  medals  of 
creation"  fills  the  mind  with  wonder  and  amazement,, 
both  in  respect  to  the  creative  powers  of  the  Deity,, 
and  the  immense  antiquity  of  this  our  globe.  Tho  host 
of  extinct  races  of  creatures  and  plants  that  once 
flourished  upon  this  globe,  "though  deail  yet  speak," 
and  they  speak,  too,  of  a  length  of  time,  so  vast  in 
the  aggregate,  so  indefinite,  that  in  contrast  with 
them,   the   most  ancient  monuments  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  or  the  hieroglyphies  of  Egypt,  are  but  as 
things  of  yesterday.     Design  is  evidently  stamped 
upon  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  we  have  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  that  all  those  multitudinous 
changes  to  which  this  globe  has  been  subjected  in 
by-gone  ages,  were  but  unbroken  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  events,  as  oonnected  with  the  present  ra- 
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of  beiDgs,  and  the  state  of  things  now  existing 
upon  this  planet. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  diflfercnt  capacities  of 
Ills  for  the  production  of  luxuriant  crops.     Yet, 

mi  a  small  portion^  of  the  weight  of  a  plant  is 
rawn  directly  from  the  soil ;  only  that  portion  that 
^remains  in  the  form  of  ash  after  the  plant  has  been 
burned,  was  derived  directly  from  that  source.  This 
?s  termed  the  inorganic  portion,  and  seldom  amounts 
^to  lOprct.,  and  in  some  species  of  plants  it  is  less  than 
1  per  cent.  The  99  per  cent,  that  is  driven  off  by 
the  process  of  burning,  is  called  the  organic  part, 
and  was  derived  from  the  gaseous  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere  and  water. 

The  study  of  the  atmosphere  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  is  a 
source  of  the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  it 
most  beautifully  illustrates  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  its  great  Author.  **  The  atmosphere  is  a 
mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  water- 
^*P?^  ^<^  ammonia ;  and  every  living  thing  op  the 
dry  laad,  animal  and  vegetable,  is  bathed  in  it,  lives 
on  it,  and  b^  it;  and  such  is  its  adaptation  to  the 
mats  of  animals  and  plants,  that  neither  class  of 
living  beings  vitiate,  or  impair  its  suitableness  for 
the  other ;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this,  for  each  is 
the  appointed  means  of  preserving  it  in  a  salubrious 
atAtt^f^fke  opposite  class;  the  plant  constantly  ad- 
dinWlo  it  food  for  the  animal,  the  animal  constant- 
li^opplying  food  for  the  plant.'' 

The  above  seems  a  wise  law  of  reciprocity.     Al- 

loagh  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  specific  gra- 

pvity  of  the  several  gases  composing  the  atmosphere, 

they  are  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  mixture  by  the 

law  of  ''gaseous  diffusion,''  a  law  overpowering 

the  almost  universal  law  of  gravitation. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere,  implies  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  for  the  most  economical  manage- 
ment of  a  farm,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  farmer 
should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  agricultu- 
ral chemistry,  for  the  whole  process,  from  the  first 
movement  of  the  germ  of  the  seed  he  commits  to  the 
earth,  up  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  crop  it  produ- 
ces, is  one  continuous  series  of  chemical  changes 
and  effects.  Yes,  farther  than  this;  'till  his  hay, 
grain,  roots,  &c.,  are  converted  into  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  wool,  &c.  Said  Mr.  Quincy, — '*  It  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man  to  reserve  some  portion  of 
his  time  for  these  pursuits;  and  he  will  find  that 
every  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  will  make 
his  walks  pleasanter,  the  flowers  the  sweeter,  and 
every  thing  more  full  of  interest  and  meaning."  The 
farmer  too,  "should  know  something  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  vegetable  world ;  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  ear  of  corn  will  speak  to  him  of  the  benevolence 
and  skill  of  the  Great  Contriver."  He  shonld,  too, 
I  possess  some  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  and  then  eve- 
ry stone  would  partially  disclose  to  him  their  great 
design,  and  every  grain  of  sand  bears  unmistakeable 
marks  of  the  fingers  of  a  most  exquisite  artist. 

There  are  many  more  important  branches  of  sci- 
ence connected  with  the  well  being  of  the  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil,  but  the  length  of  this  reminds  me  of 
drawing  to  a  close;  but  I  trust  enough  has  been 
written  to  prove  that  the  life  of  the  farmer,  is  not 
necessarily  J  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  a  life  of 
incessant  toil,  and  grovelling  drudgery,  wholly  of 
the  "earth,  earthy,"  for  "  the  farmer  is  that  fa- 
vored being  who  is  permitted  as  it  were,  to  stand 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Infinite  One,"  and  from  his 
fortunate  position,  he  has  the  opportunity,  if  he  will 
improve  it,  of  deriving  the  hi^hejt  mora),  mental, 
and  religious  enjoyment,     Ltn  Bartlbtt; 
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We  have  several  times  been ^  requested  to  give 
"  the  specific  marks  "  which  distinguish  the  Saxon 
from  the  Merino  sheep. 

The  impracticability  of  laying  down  strict  rales 
in  reference  to  such  distinction,  will  be  in  some  de* 
gree  obvious,  when  it  is  understood  that  what  is 
called  Saxon  is  but  a  variety  of  the  Merino,  as  will 
appear  from  a  brief  notice  of  their  history. 

The  Merino  is  undoubtedly  a  race  cf  great  anti- 
quity, and  from  the  earliest  times  has  possessed  qua- 
lities quite  different  from  any  other  sheep.  Under 
different  circumstances,  the  characteristics  of  the 
race  have  been  somewhat  modified,  and  varietiea 
under  different  names  have  sprung  up ;  but  in  £a« 
rope,  the  term  Merino  is  implied  to  all  the  branobes 
of  the  original  stock. 

The  Merino  race  has,  in  modem  timet,  been 
chiefly  disseminated  from  Spain ;  though  that  coun- 
try, is  not,  probably,  its  original  home.  We  are 
informed  of  the  iatroductiou  to  that  kingdom  of 
sheep  of  similar  characters ;  and  the  name  Marino 
signifies  from  beyond  the  sea.*  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  Roman  writers,  describe  various  breeds  of 
Spanish  sheep,  distinguished  by  different  colors,  as 
blaek,  red,  and  tawny.  Those  bearing  a  reddish 
fleece,  found  in  Betica,  Grenada  and  Andalusia, 
were  considered  of  the  finest  quality.  They  were 
probably  taken  to  Spain  from  Italy,  where  they  had 
been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed  under  the 
name  of  the  Tarentine  breed.  Their  introduction 
into  Italy  has  been  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  by 
whom  the  breed  had  been  obtained  from  Syria  and 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

History  informs  us  that  Columella,  a  colonist  from 
Italy,  and  unole  to  a  writer  on  agriculture  of  that 
name,  introduced  more  of  the  Tarentine  breed  into 
Spain,  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Spain  pospessed  sheep 
which  were  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  woo] 
previous  to  this  period.  But  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  improvements  effected  by  Columella,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  *'  as  Spain  was  at  that  time 
highly  civtlised,  and  as  agriculture  was  the  favor- 
ite pursuit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  that 
spread  over  the  vast  territory  which  then  owned 
the  Roman  power,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
experiments  of  Columella  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
general  improvement  in  the  Spanish  sheep — an  im- 
provement which  was  not  lost,  nor  even  materially 
impaired,  during  the  darker  ages  that  succeeded. "t 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  there  have 
always  been  coarse-wooled  as  well  as  fine-wooled 
sheep  in  Spain — the  former  being  principally  called 
Chunahs,  The  Spanish  government,  at  an  early 
day  became  so  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Merinos,  that  a  special  edict  was  passed,  prohibit- 
ing their  exportation  without  royal  license.  This 
prevented  a  general  spread  of  the  race  till  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dynasty  by  the  French, 
under  Napoleon. 

For  several  years,  the  most  valuable  Merinos  in 
Spain  were  in  possession  of  the  Crown  audits  depend- 
ants. The  principal  flocks  were  the  Escurial,  Gua- 
deloupe, Paular,  Infantado,  Negretti,  Montarco, 
and  Aguerre.  These  varied  in  quality,  according 
to  the  skill  and  care  which  had  been  bestowed  in 
breeding  and  management.  The  Escurial  were 
deemed  superior  to  all  the  others  in  fineness  of  wool.^ 

♦  Hon.  Wm.  Jwk.   t  Yowitt. 

t  For  BQTticalar  deioriptioiM  of  ibeM  varietiei,  sm  letter  ai  Hoa 
W.  Jftrvis,  CttUiuttw  for  1844,  p.  1S7;  Yonau'i  TrestiM  on  Bhecp, 
p.  156 ;  and  Liviugiton**  Jffisay  m  tihetpj  pp.  47, 48. 
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Orzoix  of  the  Saxon  Merinos. — The  first  in- 
troduction of  Merino  sheep  into  Saxony,  was  made 
in  1765.  They  wore  obtained  by  a  grant  from  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  **  One 
hnndred  and  nineteen  ewes  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
rams  were  selected  principally  from  the  Escurial 
flocks,  then  the  King^s  private  property,  under  the 
care  and  management  of  the  monks  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  that  name,  and  which  were  con- 
sidered  the  finest  sheep  in  the  kingdom.'^*  Spanish 
shepherds  went  with  the  sheep,  and  remained  till  the 
iSaxon  shepherds  oould  be  instrncted  in  the  details 
of  management. 

These  sheep  wero  bred  with  great  care,  under  the 
direction  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Elector 
to  superintend  the  management  of  his  flock,  and  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  or  in  1777,  ano<> 
4her  importation  was  made  from  Spain,  consisting 
i»f  one  hundred  and  ten  rams  and  ewes.  According 
to  Mr.  Grove,  these  were  selected  from  the  best 
flocks  of  iieon,  Eseariai,  Negretti,  Mont«rco,  &c.; 
mnd  were  of  rery  superior  quality. 

From  these  stocks,  the  pare  Merino  breed  rapidly 
increased  in  Saxony,  and  was  finally  extended  into 
the  neighboring  German  states.  Its  progress  was 
at  first  strongly  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
people ;  but  by  the  perseverance  of  tho  Elector  and 
other  influential  individuals  it  became  perfectly  na- 
turalised, and  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  the 
fleece  of  the  Saxon  was  brought  to  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness excelling  the  best  Spanish. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Saxon  is  identical  in  blood 
with  the  Spanish  Merino — that  the  former  were,  in 
fact,  derived  from  a  selection  of  the  finer  specimens 
of  the  latter,  and  that  the  superior  fineness  of  the 
wool  of  the  Saxons  is  attributable  to  the  system 
pursued  in  their  breeding  and  management.  And 
here  the  question  arises — Could  not  such  an  improve- 
ment be  made  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Saxony? 
We  answer,  yes:  there  is  no  reason  why  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  skill  and  care  to  the  same  mate- 
rials, should  not  produce  the  same  results  in  Ameri- 
ca as  in  Germany.  There  is  nothing  in  our  climate 
or  soil  which  naturally  tends  to  tho  deterioration  of 
the  fleece;  and -in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  wool- 
growers,  the  finest  stocks  that  have  been  introduced 
from  Spain  and  Saxony,  have  maintained  their 
standard  for  many  generations.  We  have  had  the 
Escurial  and  other  Spanish  stocks,  from  which  the 
finest  Saxon  sheep  were  derived;  and  where  fine- 
ness of  staple  has  been  the  object,  their  American 
descendants  have  possessed  the  quality,  in  a  degree 
always  proportionate  to  the  skill  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  follow,  that 
because  sheep  produce  wool  that  is  finer  than  ordi- 
nary Merino,  they  arc  Saxons,  or  that  any  of  their 
ancestors  came  from  Saxony.  We  might  refer,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  examples  in  our  own  coun- 
try, such  as  the  flock  of  the  late  W.  R.  Dickinson, 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  other  flocks  in  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  which  were  derived  from 
this.f  The  great  faet  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  that 
the  properties  of  animals,  (including  wool,)  are  mo- 
dified by  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear 
on  them — as  food,  climate,  shelter,  and  especially 
the  rules  observed  in  the  selection  of  stock  for 
breeding.     Thus  the  Merino  sheep,  in  the  course  o( 


*  H.  D.  Grov0. 


t  For  nn  account  of  the  ori«n  of  Mr.  Diekinaon'*  flock,  see  Cul- 
tivaiorfm  1S48,  pp.  10,  11.  ^e  ako  Mcoouts  oT  the  orurin  of  the 
flocks  of  John  H.  Ewing,  Washington,  Pa.,  Talbot  Hammoud, 
Brooke  eouniy,  Vs.,  and  JesM  Ediiigton,  near  WelUburg,  Va.,  in 
the  Jmm'scn  S;A<p^«7tf ,  pp.  414, 419,  42i». 


several  generations,  may  be  made  to  produce  either 
finer  or  coarser,  longer  or  shorter  wool,  than  tho 
original  stock.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  among 
the  descendants  of  imported  Saxons  of  the  finest 
kind,  sheep  whose  wool  is  coarser  than  much  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Merino.  There  is  evident- 
ly a  tendency  in  the  variety  to  return  to  its  primi- 
tive condition — a  tendency  which  the  breeder,  if  he 
possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and  judgment, 
may  overcome. 

The  inquiry  has  been  made,  whether  the  shape  or 
turn  of  the  horns,  afibrds  any  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  Saxon  and  Spanish  sheep.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  such  distinction.  The  first  Saxon 
sheep  brought  to  this  country,  had  generally  wide 
spreading  horns;  many  of  those  lately  imported, 
have  their  horns  curved  close  to  their  heads.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  turn  of  the  horns  in  sheep  and 
cattle,  vary  with  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  breeder. 

Ths  FnsNCK  OK  Bambouillbt  Mbkinos.-— The 
breeds  of  sheep  originally  belonging  to  France, 
varied  in  charaoter  with  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  nature  of  the  pasture ;  but  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Merinos,  they  generally  prodnoed 
coarse  wool.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expect* 
ed  that  as  the  eountry  was  only  separated  from 
Spain  by  the  Pyrenees  mountains,  the  valuable  Me- 
rinos would  have  supplanted  the  breeds  above  men- 
tioned, at  an  early  day;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  however,  the 
French  statesman,  Colbert,  at  his  own  expense, 
conveyed  several  Merinos  across  the  mountains. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  a  few  more  Merinos  were 
introduced;  but  the  prejudices  of  the  people  eflfeot- 
ually  prevented  the  spread  of  tho  breed ;  and  nothing 
important  was  accomplished  towards  their  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  till  1786,  when  the  French  go* 
vernment  took  up  the  matter,  and  obtained  in 
Spain  376  Merinos.  Tbey  were  selected,  according 
to  M.  Gilbert,  (as  quoted  by  Livingston  in  his  £i» 
say  on  Sheep ,)  from  a  great  number  of  Spanish 
flocks  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sixty  of 
them  died  on  the  passage.  The  remainder  were  sent 
to  Rambouillet,  about  forty  miles  from  Paris,  where 
the  government  had  an  agrictdtural  establishment 
devotod  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals. 
Many  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  were  destroyed  by  va- 
rious diseases  in  the  course  of  the  flrst  year. 

Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the  Rambouillet 
flock  gradually  increased.  To  facilitate  tho  spread 
of  the  breed,  a  publication  on  the  treatment  of 
sheep,  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Gilbert,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  government;  a  practical  school  for 
the  instruction  of  shepherds  was  instituted,  and  two 
other  depots  for  Merinos  were  established.  But 
with  all  these  eflforts,  the  introduction  of  the  Meri- 
nos was  comparatively  slow;  for  when,  (as  stated 
by  Youatt,)  a  census  of  the  sheep  in  the  kingdom 
was  taken,  twenty-flve  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Rambouillet  flock,  there  were  thirty  millions 
of  the  native  breeds,  and  only  two  hundred  thousand 
pure  Merinos.  What  has  been  their  comparative 
increase  since  that  period,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining; but  as  the  French  people  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  and  greatly  increased 
their  manufactures  of  every  description,  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Merinos  are  now  extensively  reared  in  the  kingdom. 
The  principal  alterations  which  the  Merinos  ap- 
pear to  have  undergone  in  France,  are  increase  in 
size,  and  in  weight  of  fleece.  What  has  been  the  aver- 
age increase  in  these  respects,  we  have  no  data  to 
show.  Some  which  have  been  imported  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  have  weighed  200  lbs.  each,  and  have 
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produced  fleeoes,  of  one  yeftr's  growth,  weighing, 
in  the  dirt,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.  An 
English  writer,  describing  the  Rambouillet  sheep, 
obserTOS:  ''  The  Spaniards  entertained  an  opinion 
that  a  looseness  of  skin  under  the  throat  and  other 
parts,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  fleece.  This 
sjstem  the  French  have  so  much  enlarged  on,  that 
they  have  produced  in  this  flock  individuals  with 
dewlaps  almost  down  to  the  knees,  and  folds  of  skin 
on  the  neck,  like  frills,  nearly  covering  the  head.'' 
It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  .tte  French  Me- 
rinos were  originaUy  selected  from  many  flocks  in 
difibrent  parts  of  Spain;  and  hence,  according  to 
Gilbert,  ''  they  were  distinguished  by  very  striking 
local  differences,  which  formed  a  medley  disagreea- 
ble  to  the  eye,  but  immaterial  as  it  aflfeoted  their 
quality. "  It  is  probable  that  the  differences  which 
at  first  existed  in  the  flock,  have  operated  to  prevent 
«n  assimilation  to  a  uniform  standard  in  shape  and 
siie  of  carcass  and  quality  of  wool. 

RSLATXVE  PaOriTS  OF  DIPPBEBNT  VARIETIES  OF 

Sheep. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  all  the  con- 
troversy and  strife  between  the  advocates  of  differ- 
ent varieties,  little  or  no  light  is  brought  out  in  re- 
ference to  the  main  points  whioh  affect  their  relative 
profits.  It  is  true  that  different  varieties  are  adapt- 
ed to  different  circumstances;  and  between  two  lo- 
ealities,  for  instance,  differing  widely  in  soil,  herb- 
age and  climate,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  two  breeds  is  best  adapted  to  each.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  situations  in  whioh  the  varieties  kept 
in  this  country  chiefly  for  the  production  of  wool — 
Spanish,  Saxon,  French  Merino,  8cc. — may  be  deem- 
ed to  meet  on  an  equality.  Such  situations  are 
farms  which  are  well  provided  with  shelter,  and 
where  summer  and  winter  feed  is  abundant  and 
wholesome. 

'  Now  as  regards  the  prtrducHon  of  wool^  what  va- 
riety would  yield  the  greatest  profit  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? In  answ*ering  this  question,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  to  the 
price  it  would  bring  in  market,  or  to  the  aggregate 
amount  in  money  which  each  sheep  annually  affords. 
Neither  of  these  can  settle  the  point.  Nor  can  it 
be  folly  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds afforded  by  the  wool  of  different  kinds,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  care aas— though  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  this  would  be  an  approximation  towards 
the  desired  result.  Bat  who  has  even  made  a  fair 
and  reliable  trial  of  this  kind?  The  true  test,  how- 
ever, is  comprehended  in  the  question-— What  varie- 
ty will  yield  the  greatest  inoome  in  proportion  to  the 
land  occupied,  and  the  labor  expended  in  manage- 
ment? It  is  in  reference  to  the  point  here  involved, 
tkat  we  want  light.  Who  has  ever  taken  two  dif- 
ferent parcels  of  land,  of  equal  quantity  and  quali- 
ty, appropriated  one  part  to  one  variety  of  sheep, 
and  the  other  part  to  another-- carefully  charging 
each  with  their  respective  expenses,  and  crediting 
the  iabome? 

It  seems  to  us  important  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  bring  out  information  on  this  subject  which 
•an  be  depended  on ;  and  we  would  suggest  that  it 
is  a  proper  question  to  be  decided  by  agricultural  so- 
oiettes.  In  their  bands,  the  experiments  might  be 
carried  on  free  from  the  bias  which  belongs  more  or 
lose  to  individual  rivalry.  Let  a  committee  of  ju- 
diicioue  and  disinterested  men  be  appointed,  under 
whose  euperintendanee  and  direction  the  trials  shall 
be  conducted;  and,  that  the  point  aimed  at  may  be 
liilly  asoertaiaed,  let  the  trials  be  continued  throng 
a  seriea  of  9tv^  years— the  results  from  year  to  year 
being  made  public  under  the  tanctioii  of  the  e^m- 
fluttee. 


The  Question  Settled. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  am  rejoiced  to  see  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Cultivator ^  that  the  long 
contested  question  in  relation  to  the  transmutation 
of  wheat  into  chess,  in  the  discussion  of  which  so 
much  feeling  has  been  displayed,  and  such  vast 
quantities  of  ink  shed,  has  been  finally  settled,  at 
least  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  ''  A  Gleaner  of 
Agricultural  Knowledge.'' 

He  says  the  question  is  settled,  and  most  conclu* 
sively  so  in  his  mind,  by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
contested,  set  aside,  or  explained  away.  Surely, 
the  nineteenth  century  is  destined  to  bear  the  palm 
from  all  the  centuries  that  have  preceded  it,  in 
grand  and  useful  discoveries.  The  application  of 
steam  to  navigation,  the  magnetic  telegraph,. and 
the  transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess  ! — all  disco- 
veries of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  not  half, 
gone  yet ! 

''  A  Gleaner  of  Agrieuhural  Knowledge,"  should 
get  the  better  of  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
world  to  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  such 
a  valuable  discovery,  and  for  the  settlement  of  so 
vexed  a  question ; — one  upon  whioh  the  brains  of  so 
many  have  been  suffered  to  go  wool-gathering  In 
days  gone  by. 

The  remarks  of  '*  A  Gleaner  "  were  of  such  a 
positive,  sledgc-hamnfer-like  character,  and  came 
down  so  like  *'  a  thousand  of  brick,''  that  I  was 
forced  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  them;  and  so,  be- 
fore I  had  got  through  with  his  communication,  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  was 
certainly  settled.  Arm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar;  and 
had  made  up  my  mind  henceforth  to  be  a  transmuta- 
tionist — one  of  the  straightest  of  the  sect.  But,  lo! 
no  sooner  was  the  question  settled,  than  it  was  imme- 
diately again  unsettled  by  your  criticism,  appended 
to  the  communication  of  '^  A  Gleaner."  It  was  only 
for  a  moment,  however,  that  I  felt  any  misgivings  in 
the  new  faith  which  I  had  so  recently  adopted,  as  the 
conclusion  of  your  remarks  again  re-assurcd  me  of 
its  truth. 

Now  in  introducing  the  supposed  case  of  the  con- 
version of  men  into  monkeys,  I  suppose  you  thought 
you  was  giving  transmutation  a  tremendous  thrust, 
whereas  it  has  had  the  effect  of  more  tboroi^ghly 
conflrming  me  in  the  faith,  from  the  fact  of  its 
bringing  to  my  mind  an  analogus  (?)  process,  now 
going  on  in  our  midst,  the  degeneracy  of  our  Afri- 
can population,  and  the  process  of  transmutation  of 
which  they  are  the  subjects,  and  through  the  effects 
of  which  they  are  rapidly  being  converted  into 
whites  ! 

.  Now  if  negroes  can  degenerate,  as  it  is  proved 
by  ocular  demonstration  they  do,  and  turn  to  white 
folks,  why  may  not  men  be  as  easily  '  converted ' 
into  monkeys,  or  wheat  into  chess? 

Our  lots  have  truly  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Not 
only  do  our  blacks  turn  white,  and  our  wheat  to 
chess,  but  even  our  timothy  turns  to  chess,  and  our 
red  clover  to  white.  A  few  weeks  since,  I  heard  a 
farmer  in  this  county  assert,  most  positively,  .that 
timothy  would  turn  to  chess ;  and  as  evidence  of  the 
fact,  cited  a  ease  within  his  own  knowledge,  by 
which  he  proved  his  position  as  oonehisively  as  ^'  A 
Gleaner  "  in  Tht  Cultivator,  does  his. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  idea  advanced  that 
red  olover,  after  a  few  years,  would  degenerate  and 
turn  io  yhite  clover.  As  to  the  way  in  v^hich 
white  clover  was  introduced  in  this  country,  there 
are  a  variety  of  opinions.  Some  contending  tUat  it 
it  red  olover  degenerated,  others  that  it  ie  a  spenta* 
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neous  production^  afid  I  heard  one  man  declare  that 
it  was  brough  in  by  a  Yankee  pedlar,  and  sold  for 
red  clover  seed — his  father  having  purchased  some 
of  the  seed  which  proved  to  be  white.  It  doubt- 
less proved  a  profitable  speculation  to  the  vender, 
such  an  one  as  Yankees  are  apt  to  engage  in,  as 
white  clover  seed  is  only  worth  from  four  to  eight 
times  as  much  as  red  ! 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks  by  way  of  in- 
troduction, as  the  writers  say,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  relate  my  experience  in  the  transmutation  of  wheat 
into  chess. 

In  the  fall  of  1S46,  my  father,  with  whom  I  was 
then  living,  sowed  about  ten  acres  in  wheat.  The 
ground  had  not  been  in  wheat  for  some  eight  years 
before.  The  seed  was  so  clear  of  chess  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a  grain.  When  harvest 
time  came  round,  and  the  wheat  was  harvested  and 
got  out,  the  yield  was  only  about  six  bushels  to  the 
acre,  owing  to  its  having  b*een  so  badly  frozen  out  in 
the  winter.  There  were  spots  of  a  yard  square  or 
more  perfectly  bare  of  wheat.  Bat  where  there 
was  any  thing,  it  was  either  wheat,  or  weeds  of 
some  kind,  or  timothy,  which  had  been  sown  on  the 
ground  in  the  winter.  There  was  aoaroely  a  baneh 
of  chess  to  be  foand  in  the  whole  field. 

While  the  farmers  generally  were  lamenting  that 
their  wheat  had  frozen  out  and  turned  to  chess,  or 
cheat,  as  it  is  called  here,  oars  had  frozen  out  as 
bad  as  any,  but  it  had  not  turned  to  cheat.  This 
was  a  poser  to  the  transmntationists,  whose  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  subject. 

Divers  were  the  reasons  advanced  and  supposi- 
tions ventured  in  accounting  for  so  unheard-of  a 
phenomena  as  that  of  wheat  freezing  out  and  not 
turning  to  chess  !  Failing  to  convince  the  anties  of 
the  soundness  of  their  doctrine,  they  would  usually 
wind  up  by  citing  some  half  dozen  cases,  where 
clean  seed  had  been  sown  upon  clean  ground,  and  a 
pretty  fair  crop  of  chess  gathered  in  place  of  wheat. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  we  sowed  about  twelve  acres 
out  of  the  wheat  grown  that  year,  a  part  on  new 
ground,  and  the  balance  on  old  ground,  that  had 
not  been  in  wheat  for  eight  or  ten  years.  We  raised 
"la  good  crop  of  wheat  and  no  chess,  or  not  more  than 
•onld  be  chargeable  to  the  few  seeds  that  had  been 
sown.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  we  sowed,  between  us, 
about  45  acres,  out  t>f  the  wheat  grown  that  year, 
still  as  clear  of  chess  as  when  we  began  with  it  in  M€. 
Mine,  some  15  acres,  was  very  badly  frozen  out,  so 
much  so  that  had  it  escaped  the  rust,  it  would  not 
have  yielded  more  than  five  or  six  bushels  to  the 
acre;  as  it  was,  it  was  not  worth  cutting.  A  por- 
tion of  my  father's  was  also  badly  frozen  out.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  by  the  frost,  the 
transmutatioaist's  principal  agent  in  the  conversion 
of  wheat  into  chess,  I  have  no  idea  that  in  the  whole 
45  acres  there  could  have  been  gathered  a  quart  of 
clean  chess. 

Nqw^  these  are  facts,  and  facts,  like  certain  long- 
eared  animals,  are  said  to  be  "  stubborn  things. '- 

As  to  the  question  whether  or  not  wheat  may, 
can,  will,  or  does  turn  to  chess,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  decide,  either  pro  or  eon;  but  would  merely  re- 
mark that  in  the  course  of  my  obserration,  I  have 
found  that  those  who  are  firm  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transmutation,  and  consider  it  nnneoessary 
to  be  very  particular  about  cleaning  their  seed 
wheat,  have  their  faith  confirmed  very  often  by  their 
wheat  turning  to  chess ;  while  those  who  take  the 
common  sense  view  of  the  matter,  that  chess,  like 
every  other  vegetable  production,  comes  from  the 
seed  and  no  where  olse,  and  act  apcordingly,  sowing 


clean  seed  on  clean  ground,  seldom,  if  ever,  have  to 
lament  over  their  wheat  turning  to  chess.* 

Farmers'  generally  have  very  vague  and  confused 
notions  of  the  nature  of  chess.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  one  of  the  most  accomodating  plants  that  grow. 
You  may  sow  a  gallon  of  the  seed,  in  conjunction 
with  a  bushel  and  a-half  of  wheat,  and  if  the  wheat 
comes  up  and  meets  with  no  casualty,  it  will  cover 
the  ground,  and  you  will  scarcely  see  a  head  of  the 
chess  at  harvest,  over  6  inches  in  height.  It  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  such  cases  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  high,  with  one  or  two  fully  developed 
grains  on  the  top.  But  let  the  wheat  be  destroyed 
by  freezing  oat,  or  grazing,  and  the  chess,  ready  to 
fill  its  place,  branches  out,  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
produces  a  glorious  crop.  Secondly,  it  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  plants  in  the  world.  The  seed  is  in  a  man- 
ner indigestible,  and  is  generally  as  capable  of 
germination  after  passing  through  the  stomach 
of  animals,  as  before  \  and  it  may  lie  in  the  ground 
for  years,  under  uafkvorable  circumstances,  and 
when  brought  to  the  surface  it  will  germinate  and 
grow.  Freezing  seems  to  have  no  ^9ect  upon  the 
plant,  and  grazing  but  very  little.  Thirdly  and 
lastly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  plants. 
My  curiosity  prompted  me  one  day  last  summer,  to 
count  the  seed  on  a  common  sized  bnnch  of  chess. 
Their  number  was  2,607.  Supposing  each  grain 
capable  of  producing  this  number,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  can,  with  any  thing  like  a  fair  chance, 
such  as  having  the  wheat  frozen  out  or  destroyed  in 
any  way,  and  the  increase  of  a  single  grain  in  three 
years,  will  amount  to  the  enorroons quantity  of  17,- 
718,342,543  grains.  Jas.  R.  Hammond.  Shandy 
Hall,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo,,  Nov,  22,  1849. 
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Profits  of  0alrrtng. 

Eds.  CtTLTiTATon — As  thy  columns  are  filled  ap 
with  modes  and  results  of  farming,!  take  the  liber- 
ty to  send  a  statement  for  publication,  of  the  man- 
ner I  have  conducted  my  dairy,  and  the  proceeds 
of  tlie  same  for  the  year  1849. 

My  dairy  consists  of  30  cows,  most  of  which  are 
of  common  breed,  though  few  are  part  Devonshire. 
They  were  fed  ai^  follows:  on  hay  and  upland  pas- 
ture, with  all  the  whey,  except  enough  to  rear  three 
calves,  and  partially  fatten  four  hogs.  In  addition, 
I  fed  during  the  season,  sixty  bushels  of  corn  and 
oat  meal,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  green  corn, 
which,  owing  to  the  drouth,  was  not  likely  to  come 
to  maturity,  and  twelve  loads  of  pumpkins,  boiled 
and  fed  with  whey,  as  was  the  meal. 

The  following  is  my  mode  of  making  cheese:  We 
strain  the  milk  at  ni^t  into  a  tin  pan,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wooden  one,  with  a  space  of  one  and 
a-haif  inch  which  ts  filled  with  water.  Aftef  the 
morning's  milk  is  pot  in,  the  whole  is  warmed  to 
80^  by  steam,  operating  upon  the  water.  After  the 
rennet  is  well  stirred  in,  let  it  ftnnd  forty  minutes, 
then  cut  it  coarsely;  let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes, 
then  cut  it  finer,  and  raise  the  heat  to  90^ »  Work 
it  occasionally  with  the  hand  for  thirty  minut«8;  then 

*  Theae  renatto  •boutd  l-e  remembered,  u  they  show  that  ftith, 
is  in  this  oa«e,  a  mstlcr  of  nracticBi  iinportanee.  We  have  oAea 
met  with  farmer*  who  held  tha  idea  that  cheM,  of  itself,  did  not 
grow— ii  only  came  fmra  wheat !  Consequently,  it  xns  of  "  no  nao 
to  be  partienlar*'  about  aowittfr  ihs  eeed.  We  know  maiif  Mraoua, 
however  who  do  not  believe  iii  iraiiamitfation,  and  theae  iannera» 
(ana  this  is  a  fact  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  believere  ia 
transmutation.)  grow  no  cheM  on  their  farma,  and  never  haw  ooca- 
aiou  to  oomplaiu  of  the  ebaoge  of  their  wheat  to  chsaa—Bos^. 
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draw  off  one-third  of  thd  whey,  and  work  the  card 
fine  and  scald  to  100^,  if  for  home  market — and  if 
for  foreign,  110^.  Draw  off  the  whey,  and  let 
the  card  cool ;  pat  one  poand  of  Ashton  salt  to  for- 
ty pounds  of  the  card,  and  press  very  hard. 

I  commenced  operations  1st  of  4mo.,  and  ap  to 
12mo.  29th  day,  I  find  the  result  as  follows: 

16,905  Iba.  cheese,  sold  in  New-York  for  7  cts.  per  lb.,  . . .  .$1274  3S 
050  Ibt  of  Bauer, 80  75 


CominJaraon,  boxes,  and  transportation, 


81355  10 
.  9187  43 


N«tt  proceeds, , 912d7  87 

"Wliich  giyes  to  each  cow  606  5-6th8  lbs.  of  cheese 
and  18i  lbs.  of  butter,  worth  $40.92,  exclusive  of 
oalf,  &o. 

The  age  of  the  cheese  when  sent  to  market,  has 
aYeraged  from  30  to  60  days.  Otis  Dijucingham. 
GranvUU,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  F.,  Ut  Mo.,  25,  1850. 

Large  ts*  Small  Cheetes* 
♦  _  * 

Tbe  Jtshtabula  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  great 

dcoliaa  in  the  price  of  cheese  in  the  northern  part 

of  Ohio,  the  last  season,  attributes  it  to  the  large 

tise'ef  the  cheeses. 

"  It  is  stated  by  one  of  our  most  iatelligent  and 
cautious  merchants,  that  his  experience  of  New- York 
prices  of  cheese,  acquired  daring  bis  fall  visit  to 
make  purchases,  settled  in  his  mind,  conclusively, 
the  form  and  weight  of  cheese  intended  for  export 
or  for  city  use.  He  found  on  inquiry  at  the  highest 
sources,  that  while  live  aild  a-half  cents  was  the 
top  price  for  our  large  sized  oheesa,  the  small  sizes, 
say  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  were  quick  of  sale 
at  nine  and  nine  and  a-half  cents.  This,  he  decla- 
red, was  a  fact  worth  knowing  by  a  oountry  mer- 
chant in  the  habit  of  buyii^  cheese,  and  it  is  a  fact 
worth  knowing  by  those  who  make  cheese.  Large 
cfaeeees,  however  skillfully  and  carefully  made  and 
kept,  are  bad  travellers.  The  principle  of  decom- 
pMttion  is  inherent  in  every  cheese,  and  nothing  but 
dryness  can  arrest  it ;  but  in  large  dairies  this  de- 
gree of  dryness  is  difficult  of  attainmeat,— is  seldom 
attained.  What  is  called  hgaving  in  cheese  is  sim- 
ply fermentation,  and  this  is  the  first  step.io  decom- 
position, which  is  inevitable,  after  the  heaving  has 
onee  occarred.  The  great  losses  heretofore  sustain- 
ed by  foreign  merchants-— purchasers  of  large  cheese, 
have  made  them  shy  of  the  article,  and  their  loss  of 
eb^^Q^I*  has  led  to  their  fall  in  value." 

Donlop  Cheese* 

Tbe  following  method  of  making  this  celebrated 
ebeese,  is  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  a  practical 
Scotch  Farmer,  now  residing  in  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  St. 
John  Agricultural  Society: 

When  more  than  the  produce  of  one  milking  is 
used,  the  old  ihilk  must  be  heated  to  the  same  tern* 
perature  as  that  newly  drawn  from  the  cows,  or  a 
little  above  it.  This'  is  best  done  by  putting  the 
milk,  after  taking  off  the  cream,  into  a  tin  pan,  and 
that  again  into  boiling  water.  When  the  milk  is 
properly  heated,  it  is  (together  witb^he  cream  pre- 
viously drawn  off,)  and  the  new  milk,  put  into  a  tub 
and  well  stirred  together,  and  the  steep  applied. 
When  the  milk  has  coagulated,  which  will  be  in 
about  20  minutes,  the  whole  should  be  stirred  up  and 
thoroughly  broken  by  the  hand.  In  ten  minutes  af- 
tsrwards  the  whey  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  curd 
pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  till  it  is  firm 
enough  to  be  lifted  into  a  drainer,  or  vessel  with  a 
porous  bottom,  when  it  is  cut  with  a  knife  once  in 


every  ten  minutes  (^  anvhonr.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  cloth,  and  a  pressure  applied  to  expel  the  whey 
more  thoroughly.  When  this  is  done  and  the  curd 
gets  dry  and  firm,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  and  carefully 
minced  with  the  curd  knife,  and  salt  and  a  little  ni- 
tre applied.  The  curd,  with  a  cloth  round  it,  is 
then  put  into  a  cbesset,  set  before  the  fire  for  three 
hours,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  to  preserve  a 
uniform  heat.  It  is  then  put  in  the  press  and  a  light 
pressure  applied.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  tbe  cheese 
is  turned  upside  down  in  the  chesset,  and  a  cloth 
drawn  from  boiling  water  applied.  At  the  end  of 
another  hour,  the  cloth  is  again  changed,  and  the 
cheese  is  left  in  the  press  till  the  following  morning, 
when  it  is  taken  out,  slightly  heated  before  the  fire, 
and  again  returned  to  the  chesset  and  the  press. 
When  the  wet  cloths  have  been  changed  a  time  or 
two,  a  dry  cloth  is  substituted  and  a  greater  pres- 
sure applied.  The  dry  cloths  are  changed  every  two 
hours  lUl  the  cheese  is  perfectly  dry,  when  it  is  taken 
out,  the  chesset  well  warmed,  and  a  thin  cloth  put 
into  it.  The  cheese  is  then  returned  to  the  chesset 
for  the  last  time,  and  subjected  to  a  slight  pressure 
for  half  an  hour,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  laid  on  a 
plank  in  a  dry  situation  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  it 
for  a  day  or  two.  and  turned  over  and  rubbed  with 
a  coarse  towel,  (taking  care  not  to  break  the  edges,) 
every  two  days  till  it  is  sufficiently  dry  for  keeping. 

To  Make  and  Preserve  Saasages. 

£d8.  Cttltivatob — I  sjend  a  receipt  for  preserving 
sausages,  that  is  worth  one  year's  siibscription  to 
The  Cultivator,  to  every  family  that  makes  much 
use  of  them  that  does  not  already  know  it.  Althougb 
too  late  for  the  last  killing  time,  it  will  soon  come 
around  to  another.  And  while  I  am  about  it,  I  will 
give  my  mode  of  seasoning  them,  as  I  have  done  it 
for  twenty  years.  For  one  hundred  pounds  of 
meat,  li  pound  of  fine  salt,  6  ounces  of  black  pep- 
per, powdered,  and  3^  ounces  of  sage.  For  market 
or  immediate  use,  a  little  more  salt  might  be  added. 

And  now  for  preserving  tbem.  Immedimtely  af- 
ter the  meat  is  seasoned,  make  it  up  into  small  cakes, 
(say  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  teacup,)  and  fry  them 
in  the  usual  manner  imtil  nearly  done^*-or  quite  done 
I  think  best.  Then  have  clean  small  earthen  or 
stone  pots  ready,  and  pack  the  cakes  in  as  closely 
as  possible  till  nearly  full,  pouring  in  the  fat  that 
comes  out  in  frying  them — then  put  a  weight  on, 
sufficient  to  keep  them  down  until  cold.  If  there  is 
not  enough  fat  fries  out  to  cover  them,  supply  the 
deficit  with  clean  melted  lard.  When  they  are  per- 
fectly cold,  it  is  best  to  put  a  little  more  melted  lard 
on,  as  there  will  sometimes  be  cracks  made  in  cool- 
ing— ^put  a  paper  over  them,  and  set  them  in  a  dry 
cool  place,  and  they  will  keep  from  New  Years  till 
after  the  next  harvest  as  good  as  when  put  up,  or 
very  nearly  so.  They  will  keep,  I  suppose,  as  well 
in  largo  pots  as  small  ones,  until  they  are  opened. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  warm  them  up  for  use.  Try 
It — there  is  no  mistake  in  it.  I  have  proved  it.  E. 
Ckoasdale.     Phil.  Co.,  Pa.,  Ut  Mo.  29,  1850. 


Feeding  Cattle  in  Winter. — The  American 
Farmer  says,  *'  a  neighbor  of  ours  hacd  an  oblong 
tight  box  made,  with  a  top — he  filled  this  box  with 
cut  stalks,  poured  over  thorn  a  pot  of  boiling  water, 
shut  down  the  lid  and  put  a  weight  upon  it,  and  thus 
cooked  them  with  the  steam.  By  the  time  the  wa- 
ter became  milk- warm,  the  stalks  were  sufficiently 
cooked.  For  his  milch  cows,  he  had  bran  or  mill 
feed  mixed;  and  they  were  always  in  a  thriving 
condition/' 
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BEanagement  of  Bees* 

Eps.  Cttltivatob — I  have  perused  your  valuable 
journal,  The  Cultivator  j  for  several  years  past,  and 
find  it  contains  more  important  information  for  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  as  well  as  the  aged  and 
practical  farmer,  than  any  other  periodical  of  the 
kind  published  in  the  State,  and  I  might  add  in  the 
United  States.  I  take  anumber  of  journals  devoted 
to  the  ''  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  mind," 
yet  there  is  none,  in  my  estimation,  vrhich  affords  as 
much  usefnl  knowledge  to  all  classes  of  community 
as  The  Cultivator. 

I  will  state  that  I  am  now  in  possession  of  six 
elegantly  bound  volumes,  which  have  cost  me  the 
price  of  two  young  swarms  of  bees.  The  informa- 
tion I  have  gained  on  this  subject  alone — the  man- 
agement of  bees — has  more  than  doubly  paid  me  for 
the  volumes  I  now  hold.  And  as  there  has  been 
less  said  on  this  subject  than  most  others,  I  feel  in- 
clined to  ask  the  inexperienced  bee-keeper  a  few 
important  questions:  First,  did  you  examine  your 
hives  of  bees  and  honey  after  harvest,  and  satisfy 
yourself  that  each  swarm  had  sufficient  honey  in 
store  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  without  being 
fed?  Each  swarm  will  consume  some  twenty  pounds 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April. 
If  there  is  even  a  larger  quantity  left  in  the  hive, 
the  bees  will  thrive  better  the  coming  summer,  and 
prove  more  profitable  to  the  keeper.  Secondly,  is 
your  Bee-House  so  constructed  as  to  keep  the  blus- 
tering snow  storms  and  cold  rains  from  beating 
against  the  hivesi  If  not,  it  should  be  so  construct- 
ed. Bees  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  during 
the  winter,  but  they  must  be  keptN,dry.  Hives 
should  be  well  ventilated.  Have  you  examined  your 
bottom-board,  or  holes  intended  for  ventilation,  to 
see  if  they  are  not  closed  with  dead  bees  and  other 
filth?  If  they  are,  the  dead  bees  should  be  remo- 
ved. If  not  attended  to,  the  chances  are,  the  whole 
colony  will  be  dead  before  spring.  It  is  well  to  ex- 
amine your  hives  as  often  as  once  a  month,  during 
the  winter. 

I  have  seen  and  used  many  well  constructed  pa- 
tented hives,  yet  I  know  of  none  that  requires  no 
attention.  Bees  require  but  little  attention  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition,  yet  that  little  attention 
must  not  be  neglected,  if  you  would  make  them  pro- 
fitable.    C.  G.  J.     Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1850. 


Miscellaneoiis  Items* 


Cows  for  the  Dairy* 


Mr.  Robert  Gray,  near  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Directors  of  the  St. 
John  Agricultural  Society,  says — **  From  my  expe- 
rience in  the  matter,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to 
Ayrshire  cows  for  the  dairy.  I  believe  they  will 
yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk,  in  proportion  to  the 
food  they  consume,  than  any  other  breed.  Besides 
this,  they  are  docile  and  hardy,  and  will  thrive  on 
pasture,  and  with  a  description  of  keep  where  such 
breeds  as  the  Short-Horns  would  starve.  They  also 
possess  more  than  average  feeding  qualities  of  their 
own,  and  wg^ULcrosscd  with  the  Short-Horn  or  Dur- 
ham bull,  th^irodace  is  an  animal  remarkable  for 
early  maturity  and  a  disposition  to  fatten.  If  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  excellence  of  the  breed,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
carried  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  'Large 
droves  are  every  year  taken  to  England,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years,  considerable  numbers  have  been 
taken  to  the  Cape,  the  Isle  of  France,  to  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.'' 


Making  Maple  Svoar. — It  is  surprising  how 
very  general  the  'practice  is  of  boiling  the  sap  ia 
large  cast-iron  kettles.  Sheet  iron  is  much  cheap- 
er, needs  far  less  fuel,  does  not  crust  nor  burn  round 
the  top,  and  is  decidedly  favorable  to  very  clean  su- 
gar. A  simple  mode  of  making  sheet  iron  pans  is 
described  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator — the  pans  being  4 
or  5  feet  by  2|,  9  inches  deep,  the  bottom  and  ends 
one  strip  of  good  sheet  iron,  and  the  sides  1^  inch 
plank.  The  edges  of  the  iron  are  punched  with 
holes  an  inch  apart  in  a  zig-zag  line,  a  strip  of 
slippery- elm  bark  placed  between  the  iron  and 
plank  when  nailed  on,  and  the  whole  then  placed 
on  a  brick  *'aroh''  which  entirely  keeps  the  fire 
from  the  plank  sides. 

Hens  in  Winter. — S.  W.  Cole  says  that  hens 
will  never  lay  well  in  winter,  unless  they  are  made 
to  **  scratch  for  a  living."  This  is  done  by  bury- 
ing their  grain  several  inches  in  gravel.  He  states 
that  eight  hens,  which  did  not  lay  an  egg  in  a  month 
in  the  winter,  by  adopting  this  course,  lay  3  times 
as  many  eggs  the  following  winter,  as  their  whole 
feed  cost. 

Feeding  Cattle. — Cattle  standing  in  cold  mud- 
dy yards,  exposed  to  the  weather,  consume  about 
twice  as  much  as  those  in  sheltered  stables  kept 
clean  and  littered,  and  free  from  the  accumulations 
of  manure. 


9l)e  t)etermarQ  IDqiartment 


yemiii  on  Cattle* 


Eds.  Cultivator — It  has  long  been  known  that 
a  tincture  of  the  seeds  of-  the  common  blue  Lark- 
spur (Delphinium  consolidum)  will  destroy  lice  on 
the  heads  of  ehildren,  immediately  and  effectually. 
Having  tried  on  cattle,  with  partial  success,  every- 
thing recommended  in  books,  (except  preparations 
of  mercury,)  I  used  larkspur  seed  in  diluted  alco- 
hol, and  the  insects  appear  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 
The  labor  of  applying  it  is  much  less  than  most 
other  remedies,  and  it  appears  to  have  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  eattle  to  which  it  is  applied.  T.  S. 
Gold.     We$t  Comwally  Ci.,  Jan,  22,  1850. 


Bingbene* 


r»"- 


Eds.  Cultivator — In  the  December  number  of 
The  Cultivator,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  you  re- 
mark, '^  We  know'  nothing  oi  ringbone  being  fed 
by  a  bladder,  situated  in  the  heel  or  posterior  part 
of  the  foot."  If  you  will  turn  to  Cole^t  Veterina^ 
riaUf  you  will  find  it  there  described,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  bladder,  recommended  as  a  remedy. 
From  twenty  years  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that 
three  out  of  four  may  be  thus  cured,  and  why  not 
the  other  fourth,  is  beyond  my  ken,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause the  operation  is  so  slightly  performed  as  to 
leave  a  connection  between  the  bladder  and  the 
ringbone.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  the  worst 
cases  I  have  ever  known,  have  been  permanently 
cured.  For  instance,  a  colt  lame  in  three  feet,  aU 
cured  at  once.  A  horse  that  had  got  into  his  teens, 
and  had  been  for  some  months  entirely  useless,  even 
holding  up  the  lame  foot  when  he  moved,  was  well  in 
two  weeks  after  the  operation,  &c.  The  operation 
is  very  sunple,  and  can  be  performed  by  any  one,  if 
the  horse  is  properly  secured,  and  will  at  most,  do 
no  harm.     W.      Waterbury,  Ct.y  Jan.  25,  1850. 

We  should  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  experienced 
veterinarians  in  reference  to  this  subject.— -Eds. 
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COHDVCTBD  ■ 


FniMiiv  the  Peacb. 

Altbongh  we  have  nothing  new  to  oSsr  at  the  pre- 
MUt  time  on  thia  rabjeet,  yet  &■  the  time  is  approach- 
log  Tor  atteation  to  the  neoewarj  work,  wo  would 
rsmind  our  readers  briefly  of  lome  of  the  principal 
points  BDd  advantages. 

The  poach,  of  all  oar  fmit  trees,  is  remarkable 
for  iu  sensitiveness  to  shade.  The  leavei  and  bran- 
afaes  poBitJToty  lefase  to  grow,  nnless  they  can  feel 


Fi,.  1. 
the  nin-light.  Hence,  as  the  tree  advances  in  aize, 
the  ahoota  in  the  central  parts  oC  the  head,  dwindle, 
die,  and  drop  off,  leaving  the  more  central  portions 
of  large  heads,  with  lon^  naked  limbs,  bearing  tufts 
of  leavei  only  on  tbeir  extremities,  as  shown  in  the 
aaoesed  flgare,  (Sg.  1.)  It  is  not  neeesiary  for  na 
to  point  ont  the  evil*  of  thit  resalt,  so  obvioaa  to 
every  enltivator. 

The  remedy  consists 
in  keeping  the  leaf- 
thinned  ont  towards 
their  extremities,  to 
a*  to  let  the  light  into 
the  centre  of  the  head, 
■a  in  Bg.  2.  This 
may  be  partly  effected 
in  trees  which  have 
been  neglected,  by 
eatting  out  shoots  of 
some  years'  growth 
Fi(.  I.  when  necessary.  Bat 

Ike  best  way  ia  to  eot  off,  near  the  close  of  winter, 
from  oae-half  to  two-thirds  of  every  last  year's 
(hoot,  all  over  the  tree,  eommencing  this  treatment 
•s  soon  as  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and  repeating  it 
annaally  «*  long  as  the  continuance  of  the  tree. 
Thia  greatly  reduces  the  weight  of  foliage,  and 
tbiae  the  fruit.  The  crop  borne  on  trees  treated 
thas,  is  not  so  great  fts  to  numbers,  bul  this  defl- 
oienoy  is  fully  made  up  in  measure,  and  the  quality 
is  incomparably  improved.  Such  varieties  aa  the 
Heath  Cling,  which  are  ma&Ily  almost  wortbloss, 
from  beinf;  crowded  on  the  tree,  are  the  most  easily 
thinned  of  their  crop  in  ibis  way— far  more  so  (ban 
by  the  more  frequent  practice  of  picking  off  the 
yoang  peaches. 

This  shortening  of  the  shoots  is  so  perfectly  sim- 
ple, that  the  most  awkward  workman  can  hardly 
go  wrong,  if  he  only  attends  to  one  point,  that  is  to 
eat  olT  two-thirdi  of  the  long  shoots  and  half  the 


short  ones.  He  may  do  Ibis  with  a  knife,  and  aided 
by  means  of  a  good  standing  or  self-sustaining  lad- 
der. TLis  moiie  of  pruning  the  peach,  although 
long  ago  practiced  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  ha* 
been  but  lately  introduced  to  much  extent  here, 
whore  il  has  uniformly  been  attended  with  the  best 


Ifoith  American  Fomologlcal  CoDTention* 


The  proceedings  of  this  Con 
published,  under  the  suporviMon  of  F.  B.  Elliott, 
in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  64  pages.  It  is  occupied 
with  a  record  of  the  diBOUEsioas  in  the  Convention : 
and  an  extensive  and  minute  report  of  the  state  of 
Fruit  Cultare  in  Illinois,  by  Dr.  Eennicott,— and  to 
Now. York,  by  Dr.  Wendell;  with  shorter  reports 
from  Wisconsin,  by  F,  K.  Phoenix;  from  Ohio,  by 
F.  R.  Elliott,  and  from  Vermont,  by  C.  Goodrich. 
Attogother,  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  on  the  adapicdness  of  fruits  to  the 
widely  differing  regions  of  the  whole  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Union. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the 
convention,  on  fruits  not  brought  before  the  oonven- 
tion  the  previous  year: — 

Smitk't  OW«ins— first -rate. 

Dvani't  PurpU — second-rate,  ranking  high  for 
size  and  beanty. 

Xaurtnct  Favartti — Srsl-rate — not  teated  at  the 

Long   Scarltt — second   or   third-rate — handsome 
and  fine  for  cooking. 
LucoKbt't  lfon$uek — nearly  first-rate — poor  bear* 


FoHdaittt   d'JutomBt,    {Btllt  Lucratitt) — firs 


garded  by  moat  of  the  roooibers  as  well  worthy  of 
vation — many  regarded  it  as  equal  in  flavor  to 
lartteCt — bat  in  all  cases,  it  was  prononnowl 
wortlileaa,  unless  upon  quince  stock. 

Ganttl'i  BtTgamot — Qrst-rate — somewhat  varia- 
ble— a  moderate  or  poor  bearer.     Growth  of  the 

ae  short  and  stumpy — leave*  mealy. 

Napolton — good  second-rate — fine  grower,  and 
abundant  bearer. 

81.  Ghiilain—ia  most  localities,  flrst-rate. 

Buffum — a  flno  grower,  but  pronounced  sooond- 

le  by  most  of  the  members,  and  fitst-rnle  by  a 

Long  Grttn — second-rate — very   thrifty,  a  good 

bearer,  regarded  by  some  a*  nearly  flrst-rate. 
'  litnnt — rarely  nearly  flrst-rate,  often  seeond- 
.  and  frequently  worthless.     Never  fine  unlesa 
gathered  before  fully  ripe. 

Fredtrick  of  Wurlnxberg — very  variable.  When 
perfeotioo,  very  large,  exceedingly  beautiful, 
with  a  brilliant  cheek,  not  exceeded  by  any  wax 
imitation — needs  thinning  on  the  tree,  and  requiree 
high  culiivBlion — very  large  specimens  had  been 
produced  by  mnnuring  the  trees  with  bone-dust. 

/■ii«on— nearly  flrst-rate,  by  some  as  aeeond.rate 
— hardy,  productive,  and  adapted  to  nearly  all  lo- 

Pan't  Co!mar—\,y  some,  as  second-rale— by  oth- 
ers as  "  king  of  pears  "-—requires  rich  and  carefnl 
cultivation  to  attain  perfection,  and  skilful  ripening. 

Bctirrt  Diet — nearly  always  flrst-rate — best  on 
quince  stock*. 
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I    Bttirrt  d',Smalii — aecond-iatB. 

Dix — first-rale — long  ia  coining  into  bearing — 
bas  Eold  is  Boston  for  $2  per  dozen,  or  $30  per  bath- 
ol— has  rareljr  fruited  in  N.  Y.  or  at  tho  Weat. 

Eailtr  BeuTTt — TariouBly  ranked  as  first  and  m- 
oondrate — teijuires  ripening  in  a  warm  room,  nfler 
being  kept  cool  through  the  winter — if  broaght  too 
earl;  into  tho  warm  rootn,  it  *hrivets. 

Blttcktr'i  Mtadoa — from  second  to  fifth-iatc. 

Stum  5otc— fiiit-rate. 

Aoxbury  Ruitit — first-rate. 

HawHiorndtn — second-rate;  flrat-rate  for  cooking 
•^product  ivB. 

itaidtn'i  Blaih — second-rate. 

Bamba — vorj  highly  esteemed  at  the  Weat. 

Bavile'i  Jannttte — higblj  esteemed  at  the  West  or 
South  West — blooms  very  late,  and  hence  escapes 
spring  frosts,  and  a  constant  bearer — a  long  keeper 
— has  kept  in  Kontuck;  till  past  midsammer. 


^  BooManftiDg  Large  atocka. 

In  grafting  npon  Urge  two-year  stocks,  half  an 
inch  or  mora  in  diameter,  must  the  graft  be  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  stock  so  that  the  bark  on  one  side  of 
eaoh  ma;  matohl  Woald  yon  in  such  caae  prefer  a 
cleft  graft  to  a  splioet    i>.     Btrkintr  Co.,  N.  T. 


grafting  common 
fruit  trees,  the  line 
between     the     bark 

both  slock 
Hence  It  bi 
cessary  to  place  the 
graftal  one  side.  As 
ws  receire  frequent 
inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject, wegivethean- 
nexed  figs,  to  make 
the  operation  plain; 
where  a  Is  the  large 

ped  and  tongued  for 
the  reception  of  the 
graft  b,  which  is  all 


knd  graft . 


reparo 


>'ilh  a 


responding  slope  and 
tongue.  The  mode 
by  which  tho  two  are 
jcinedby  being  firm- 
ly locked  together,  is 
shown  in  e.  To  fa- 
cilitnle  the  wrapping 
of  the  wax-plasters, 
Beof-Orq/tiiit.  one  side  of  the  stock 

and  its  npper  point  are  pared  off  with  the  knife,  as 
shown  in  a,  where  the  dotted  tine  shows  the  origi- 
nal or  full  size  of  the  face,  after  tho  first  cut  is 

This  mode  is  better  than  cleft  grafting,  on  nceount 
of  the  close  contact  cfTecIedby  cutting  the  faces  of 
tho  tongue,  instead  of  tplilling  them  as  more  com- 
inonlj  practiced  in  cleft  grafting;  bj  the  greater  ex- 
pedition with  which  it  is  performed;  ar.d  by  tho 
{greater  ease  with  which  the  plasters  or  waa  may  be 
closely  fitted. 

Camellias. — Ghent  is  somewhat  remarkable  for 
its  nurseries  and  gardens;  the  Gardener'*  Ckroni- 
ell  says  there  are  orders  from  England  alone,  ave- 
raging from  10,000  to  20,000  plants  anoQalty. 


The  DiSBM  Grape. 

This  new  teedling  American  grape,  which  origi- 
nated near  Boston,  appears  now  to  have  been  fully 
tested,  and  hss  rsoently  been  figured  and  described 
in  the  HarlicultvTut  and  in  Hovey'i  Magaiine. 
The  former  work  describes  rt  as  "  superior  to  (he 
Isabella  and  Catawba,"  and  "  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can Grapes,"  "  ripening  a  week  or  ten  days  before' 
tbe  Isebella."  It  is  of  a  pale  red  color,  with  less 
pulp  and  more  juice  than  the  Catawba,  more  deli- 
cate, and  leu  of  the  peculiar  wild  taate  of  the  na- 
tive grape.    It  is  an  abundant  bearer. 


Vh  Diana  draiw. 
Tbe  following  is  the  description  la  Hovty'i  Ma- 
nine  : — "  Buneh  medium  liie,  about  foar  inehee 

ng,  without  shoulders;  berries  medium  siie,  roand, 
closely  set,  forming  a  compact  cloater,  of  a  dfllioate 
pale  red  color,  with  agreyish  bloom,  not  so  dark  aa 
the  Catawba;  Qesh  with  scarcely  any  pulp,  jaicjr, 
and  Tjnous,  with  a  high,  delicious  flavor.  Seed* 
rally  two,  rather  Bmall.  Eipc  from  a  week  to 
ten  days  before  tbe  Isabella." 

CcLTiTATiSd  Dwarf  Peaks. — Every  intelligent 
fruit  raiser  is  aware  of  tbe  necessity  of  caltivaliitg 
and  manuring  the  soil  well,  for  dwarf  pear  tree*. 
S.  B.  Parsons  stales  that  be  has  1700  trees  on  fonr 
I — that  be  applied  to  this  orchard  last  spring, 
$150  worth  of  manure,  end  gathered  in  the  anlaran 
27S  bushels  of  potatoes,  30  tons  sngar  beets,  and  ■ 
large  quantity  of  turneps  and  cabbages — paying 
the  expenses  of  manure  and  cnltiration,  andgiviag 
the  pear  trees  a  vigorous  Impulse. 
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Wire  Fences. 


In  iht  last  number  of  The  Cultivator,  A.  6.  at- 
tacks a  statement;  'which  gave  strictly  the  results 
of  ten  years*  experience  with  a  wire  fence.  He 
commits  the  most  singular  error  of  entirely  overlook- 
ing one  of  the  first  principles  of  mechanics,  in  his 
calculations.  A  little  more  modesty  of  manner 
"would  perhaps  have  been  better,  in  thus  deciding  on 
the  experiments  of  another. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  plain,  it  may  behest 
Co  go  into  a  little  explanation.  Suppose  the  wire, 
41  b,  ten  feet  long,  is  stretched  so  that  a  pressure 
against  it  side  wise,  bending  it  three  inches  from  a 
straight  line,  would  snap  it.  Would,  the  force  thus 
required  to  break  it,  be  as  great  as  if  the  wire  were 
drawn  lengthwise?  According  to  A.  B.'s  reason- 
ing, the  force  in  either  ease  would  be  equal;  but 
aocording  to  ezporimont  and  mathematical  reason- 
ing, the  side  pressure  would  be  only  about  ONE 
TW£NTY.PIFTH  of  the  force  required  to  draw  it 
Asnndor  lengthwise.  Therefore,  if  a  number  10 
wire  will  sustain  a  long^itudinal  stress  of  1500  pounds, 
as  stated  by  Engineer  Ellet,  then  a  side  pressure 
of  more  than  60  pounds  would  break  it,  if  stretched 
as  stated  aboTe. 

For,  in  the  action  of  all  mechanical  powers  and 
Ibrces,  as  eyery  one  perhaps  knows,  whatever  is 
lost  in  distance  is  gained  in  power.  But  in  pres- 
aing  the  wire  throe  inches  aside,  it  |s  drawn  only 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  consequently 
tlie  force  exerted,  wo ving  25  times  as  far,  is  increased 
ft6  times  in  power.  ' 

The  dotted  lines,  a  e,  h  c,  show  the  position  of 
the  wire  when  pressed  aside.  If  the  wire  were  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts  at  the  middle,  the  two 
ends  would  form  the  two  curves  d  e.  The  sines  of 
these  curves  would  be  the  distance  moved  by  the  side 
pressure;  and  their  versed  sines,  (bearing  a  very 
small  proportion  to  them,  but  varying  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  side  pressure,)  would  show  the  actual 
increase  in  length  in  snapping  the  wire. 

In  all  the  difi*erent  modes  of  constructing  wire 
fences,  it  will  be  observed  that  effort  is  made  to 
stretch  the  wire  straight,  which  increases  their  lia- 
bility to  be  broken,  as  shown  above.  I  have  seen  a 
wire,  strong  enough  to  bear  a  draught  lengthwise 
of  500  pounds,  broken  like  burnt  flax  by  a  half  year's 
calf,  after  the  wire  was  stretched  w*ith  the  moderate 
strength  of  a  man.  A  rod  of  iron,  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  will  bear  a  force  lengthwise  of 
nearly  three  tons  weight;  but  when  slightly  stretch- 
ed, I  have  seen  such  a  rod  broken  by  the  bounding 
of  a  large  steer  against  it. 


Alhany  and  Rensselaer  florticoltnial  Societj. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  Booms  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Feb.  6,  1850.  Joel  Rathbone,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  the  presiding  officer  of  the  society  since  its  or- 
ganization, declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year,  are 
V.  P.  Douw,  of  Greenbush,  President;  E.  P.  Pren- 
tice,  Mt.  Hope,  Herman  Wendell,  Albany,  Stephen 
k.  Warren,  Troy,  Amos  Briggs,  Schaghticoke, 
Vice-Presidents;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany,  Secretary; 
Luther  Tucker,  Albany,  Treasurer. 

The  exhibition  on  this  occasion,  was  not  large, 


on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather — the  meicu* 
ry  having  been  several  degrees  below  zero;  but  there 
was,  nevertheless,  a  tolerable  show  of  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, and  a  highly  interesting  display  of  plants 
and  flowers — several  of  the  specimens  being  new 
and  in  fine  perfection.  Messrs.  Rathbone,  Douw, 
Menand  and  Wilson,  presented  handsome  collections 
of  several  kinds  of  plants.  Mr.  Wilson  showed 
many  varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica,  among  which 
was  the  new  seedling  jlbby  Wilder,  raised  by  GoK 
M.  P.  Wilder,  Boston.  The  specimen  exhibited, 
fully  supported  th^high  encomiums  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  it  was 
placed  first  among  many  fine  kinds  brought  out  on 
this  occasion. 

An  herbarium,  comprising  upwards  of  one  bun* 
dred  specimens  of  plants,  beautifully  preserved,  was 
offered  for  exhibition  by  Miss  Eliaa  Cary,  of  Alba- 
ny.    It  attracted  much  attention  and  high  praise. 

Messrs.  Prentice,  Morgan,  Wendell,  Gould,  and 
others,  each  exhibited  several  varieties  of  apples. 
Dr.  Wendell  also  showed  samples  of  the  Inconnue 
Van  Mons  pear.  Joseph  Cary  showed  excellent 
specimens  of  Isabella  grapes.  J.  S.  Gould  exhib- 
ited very  fine  specimens  of  cauliflowers,  which  had 
been  formed,  cbiefiy,  after  the  plants  were  dug, 
last  fall,  and  planted  in  the  cellar. 

Kirtland  Pear. 

{S^.    Kiillaiid*8  Seedling,  Seedling  Seckel.) 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  new  American  pears, 
is  the  variety  lately  introduced  to  notice  by  Prof.  J. 
P.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and. raised  from 
the  seed  of  the  Seckel  in  1819,  by  H.  T.  Kirtland, 
of  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio.     The  fruit  was  exhibited 


The  KMikmd  Pear. 

at  the  fair  of  the  K.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  held  at 
Buffalo  in  1848,  from  a  specimen  of  which  the  ao- 
companying  figure  and  description  were  drawn.  A 
colored  figure  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
North  American  Pomological  Convention,  lately 
published. 

Description,     Size  medium;  form  roundish-obo- 
vate,  regular;  nearly  the  whole  surface  a  rich  oin- 
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namon  ruMet;  resembling  in  this  respect,  the  Doy- 
enne grisy  reddened  to  the  san  and  greenish  in  the 
shade;  stem  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  thick, 
carved,  slightly  sunk;  calyx reflexed,  in  a  moderate- 
ly deep  basin;  flesh  very  buttery,  melting,  rich, 
perfumed,  of  excellent  flavor,  equalled  by  very  few 
sorts.  It  ripens  early  in  autumn,  before  the  usual 
pear  season,  which  increases  its  value.  The  growth 
is  vigorous.  Dr.  Kirtland  states  that  ''in  hardi- 
ness and  productiveness  it  far  excels  the  parent 
Seckel ;  and  in  point  of  flavor  it  is  esteemed  as  su- 
perior by  many  people." 

Malchiiig  Cherry  Tree«« 

Cultivators  have  often  lost  newly  transplanted 
cherry  trees  by  the  drouth  of  summer,  after  they 
have  come  out  finely  in  leaf,  and  given  promise  of 
Tigorous  growth.  We  believe  that  no  tree  is  more 
benefitted  than  this  by  mulching,  or  shading  the 
Boil  with  a  thick  coat  of  leaves  or  litter.  During 
the  past  very  dry  summer,  some  very  decided  proofs 
of  its  eminent  advantages  were  furnished,  where 
dwindling  trees  were  speedily  restored  to  health  and 
thriftiness,  where  neglect  had  not  proved  fatal.  A 
Cincinnati  correspondent  of  the  Hortieulturittf  who 
remarks  that  '*  nature  always  mulches,"  states  that 
by  low  heads,  shaded  position,  and  thorough  mulch- 
ing, he  has  succeeded  in  raising  flourishing  trees  in 
that  wifavorable  climate,  where  formerly  he  had  lost 
•rery  one  the  first  or  second  season. 


Notes  on  Plooift— The  Cnronlio. 


I.  ELrmKT,  em  ELrxxT's  Pxunb,  of  Downing. 

I  think  this  plum  is  not  sufficiently  known.  It  is 
a  thrifty,  hardy  seedling,  which  bears  most  abun- 
dantly. It  is  well,  though  very  briefly  described 
by  Downing.  Its  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is 
nearly  first  rate.  Conatdering  also,  its  slight  expo- 
sure to  the  curculio,  and  its  adaptation  to  sandy 
soils,  it  certainly  should  rank  with  the  best  varieties. 
I  know  of  two  families  who  cultivate  the  finest  va- 
rieties of  plums,  who  yet  prefer  the  Elfrey  to  every 
other,  as  a  constant  dessert  plum. 

There  are  two  facts  in  regard  to  it,  not  noticed  in 
any  of  the  books.  The  one  is,  the  depth  of  its  su- 
ture, on  one  side,  extending  often  quite  to  the  stone, 
even  in  the  largest  and  most  luscious  specimens. 
The  stone,  too,  as  has  been  observed,  frequently 
splits  into  two  when  the  plum  is  opened.  The  other 
facts  relate  to  the  shape  of  its  buds.  These  are 
blunt  at  the  base,  and  the  whole  bud  appears  as  set 
on  mechanically. 

This  plum  is  very  little  liable  to  rot  in  hot  and  wet 
wsather. 

II.  A  Plum  without  Namjb. 

I  found  on  the  grounds  which  I  occupy,  a  plum 
which  I  consider  very  valuable,  especially  as  a  mar- 
ket plum,  and  which  I  cannot  identify  with  any 
name  in  the  books.  As  it  produces  the  same  from 
the  suckers,  it  is  of  course  a  seedling. 

The  tree  has  a  most  perfectly  wild  appearance. 
It  is  a  slow  grower,  dwarfish,  hardy,  has  a  broad, 
spreading,  very  close  head,  with  small,  wiry,  and 
rather  drooping  branches.  It  is  slightly  thorny; 
and  was  mistaken  by  an  intelligent  grafter,  for  a 
wild  thorn,  and  as  such  was  actually  grafted  with  a 
pear  scion. 

Fruit f  smallish,  round,  with  a  slight  suture  on  one 
side;  colored  like  the  Bleecker,  (Lombard  of  Dow- 
ningj)  covered  profusely  with  a  very  white  bloom. 
The  whole  fruit,  when  divested  of  its  bloom,  is  ex- 


oeedingly  like  the  Lombard,  only  rounder,  and  with 
a  little  more  acid  next  the  stone,  and  a  little  later. 
Other  valuable  points  of  thie  Plum: — 1.  Hardi- 
ness. 2.  Nearly  an  annual  bearer.  3.  It  matures 
its  fruit  when  profusely  bearing,  better  than  anj 
plum  of  my  acquaintance.  4.  The  tree  is  scarcely 
at  all  liable  to  the  black  knot.  5.  It  is  equally  safe 
from  the  curculio.     6.  It  flourishes  in  a  sandy  soil. 

7.  The  limbs  never  break  with  over  bearing,  evea 
when  the  fruit  lies  in  actual  heaps  upon  the  tree. 

8.  The  fruit  never  rots.  Eatable  specimens  were 
found,  on  the  ground,  under  my  trees,  as  late  as  the 
22nd  of  October. 

III.  Thb  Curculio. 

In  the  absence  of  novelty  on  this  subject,  corro* 
boration  may  be  valuable. 

With  an  assistant,  I  spread  two  large  sheets  of 
white  cloth  under  the  tree,  jar  the  tree  suddenly, 
and  kill  the  insect  by  a  pinch  of  the  thumb  and  fin^^^ 
ger.  Three  or  four  visits  to  the  tree,  after  the  cur- 
culio begins,  have  been  found  sufficient.  To  jar  the 
tree,  I  use  a  stick  made  like  a  short  fiat  ball  clnb,- 
covered  with  three  or  four  thioknessess  of  carpet. 
With  this  in  one  hand,  applied  to  a  limb,  and  struek 
with  a  stone  hammer  in  the  other,  the  insect  can  be 
brought  down  with  great  certainty.  I  began  with 
a  long  club  covered  with  carpet,  but  found  it  bruised 
the  bark  quite  frequently. 

To  perfect  this  plan,  I  would  cover  a  square  frame 
of  poles  with  white  cloth,  leaving  a  slit  in  one  side 
to  the  centre  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  admit  the  tree. 

The  labor  of  taking  care  of  a  large  plum  orchard 
during  the  short  season  that  the  curculio  works,  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  value  of  the  fruit 
saved.  It  should  be  known  that  plums,  already 
stung,  may  be  saved  by-ituttingont  the  egg  with  the 
point  of  a  sharp  pen-knife.  The  curculio  with  hie 
proboscis,  turns  up  a  little  lip  of  the  fruit,  and  lays 
his  egg  in  its  centre,  where  it  may  be  seen  like  • 
minute  drop  of  water.  When  the  Bgg  hatcheS| 
which  it  does,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  worm  drops 
down  into  the  cavity  made  by  the  turning  up  of  the 
lip,  and  finds  his  way  to  the  centre  of  the  fruit  with 
incredible  swiftness. 

IT.  Plums  Killed  bt  frxsh  Stable  Makurs, 

Having  read,  somewhere,  that  fresh  stable  ma* 
nure  put  around  fruit  trees  in  flower,  would  repel 
the  curculio,  I  put  some  around  my  plum  trees.  As 
I  had  to  take  the  manure  when  it  was  offered  for 
sale,  I  was  obliged  to  apply  it  a  little  earlier  than  I 
desired.  Soon  after  a  heavy  rain  fell,  wasliing,  of 
course,  the  soluble  portion  of  the  manure  down  up- 
on the  roots  of  the  trees.  Quite  a  number  of  valua- 
ble bearieg  trees  died  outright,  and  numbers  more 
were  seriously  injured.  This  was  dear  bought  ex- 
perience. 

I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  repelling 
the  curculio.  If  the  weather  be  dry  or  windy,  it 
can  do  very  little  good,  unless  the  quantity  be  large, 
and  then  you  endanger  your  tree.  Fruit  trees 
growing  near  to  stables  and  hog  pens,  would  more 
probably  be  benefitted.     C.  E.  G.     Utica. 


Cultivating  Young  Orchards,  dec* 

I  observe  that  it  is  recommended  in  plowing  among 
fruit  trees,  to  use  "  short  whiffletrees."  A  friend, 
I  notice,  uses  leather  traces,  with  a  flap  of  the  same 
sewed  on  the  outside  of  each  near  the  end,  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  whiffletree,  which  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  galling  the  trees. 

I  understand  that  the  hickory  tree  may  be  grafted 
and  transplanted  successfuUv.     I  have  tried  graft- 
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ing  tbeA  but  vUhoat  saocess,  and  on  account  of 
4heir  being  tap-rooted,  they  seldom  live  when  trans- 
planted like  other  trees. 

I  wish  to  ascertain  the  proper  method  of  trans- 
planting hiokories,  and  also  the  best  time  for  cutting 
and  setting  the  grafts.     W.     Waterbury,  Ct.  Jan, 

Horticullnral  Miscellanies. 


Jtfbftfy  topiml  or  amdtnttd  from  tht  Proceedings  of  Uu  Kotik  Ameri- 
eon  Pomdofieal  ConventioHf  1S49. 

WiDX  Extension  of  Roots. — £.  Habkness,  of 
central  Illinois  says,  *4  have  found  the  roots  of  young 
apple  trees,  not  more  than  four  inches  in  diameter, 
which  had  penetrated /our /eet  downwards  into  the 
the  clay  subsoil,  and  ten  feet  from  the  collar  of  the 
tree,"  or  occupying  a  bed  of  earth  four  feet  thick 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  A  tree  one-quarter 
the  diameter,  or  the  size  usually  sold  at  nurseries, 
jnust  have  a  proportionate  extension ;  hence,  in  cut- 
ting a  circle  with  the  spade  only  a  foot  in  diameter, 
in  transplanting,  a  large  portion  of  the  roots  must 
be  cat  off  and  left  in  the  toil. 

Makork  roa  FairiT  Taxis. — Dr.  Eennicott, 
speaking  of  the  fertile  lands  of  northern  Illinois, 
says,  **  For  fruit  trees,  especially  the  apple  and 
quince,  I  have  found  barn-yard  manure,  half-decayed 
chips,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  [mixed]  serviceable. 
I  have  tried  lime,  but  except  on  a  small  peaty  spot, 
without  benefit.  Mr.  Dunlap  says  he  has  killed  ap- 
ple trees  with  ashes — perhaps  he  gave  them  too. 
nnch.  I  have  found  them  decidedly  serviceable." 
Yard  manure  alone  is  not  recommended  for  that  re- 
gion, and  for  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  is  consi- 
dered positively  injurious. 

FaviTs  Foa  WiscoNsiK«r-^F.  K.  Phocnix  gives 
the  following  as  the  result  of  his  experience  with 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
thermometer  often  sinks  to  20^  below  zero.  Plums 
— Buaae's  Purple,  Smith's  Orleans,  Emerald  Drop, 
Imperial  Gage,  and  Long  Scarlet,  prove  tolerably 
hardy.  Hardiest  Pears — Urbaniste,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, White  Doyenne,  and  Easter  Beurre.  The  Bart- 
4ett,  unusually  tender.  Of  Cherries,  Mayduke, 
Arch  Duke  and  Downer,  are  hardiest.  The  Clin- 
ton grape  is  perfectly  hardy — the  Isabella  needs 
coTcring.  Of  Jipphs,  Early  Harvest,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  Drap  d'Or,  Fameuse, 
Autumn  Strawberry,  Pomme  Gris,  and  others,  are 
hardy,  and  maintain  their  eastern  reputation. 
Khode  Island  Greening,  Rdxbury  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Rambo,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  and  others,  are  ten- 
der. The  application  of  old,  well-rotted  manure, 
in  moderate  quantities,  induces  an  early  maturity  in 
growth  in  apple  trees,  and  enables  them  the  better 
to  withstand  the  oold  of  winter. 

Leaf  Blight  ik  the  Pea  a  and  Plvm. — F.  R. 
Elliott  says, — '*  The  leaf-blight  has  been  more 
extended  in  the  pear  and  plum  this  season,  than  in 
any  previous  one  in  Ohio.  Application  of  common 
salt  and  wood-ashes  to  one  tree,  and  wood-ashes 
alone  to  another  plum  tree,  has  rendered  them  free 
from  leaf-blight,  and  a  continued  healthy  appear- 
ance throughout  the  season.  Application  of  pou- 
drette,  ground  bones,  ashes  and  lime,  all  mingled, 
have  rendered  pear  trees  healthy  and  free  from  leaf- 
blight,  while  those  30  ft.  distant,  without  such  ap- 
plication, have  been  affected. 

FauiTs  at  Plattsbusgh,  N.  Y.— J.  W.  Bai- 
LET  states  that  he  has  found  the  application  of 
leached  ashes  a  preventive  for  mildew  in  the  goose- 
berry.     Out  of  300  peaoh  trees  in  bud,  many  were 


killed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and 
only  about  20  of  the  inserted  buds  survived,  having 
had  no  protection,  and  the  thermometer  being  for 
nineteen  days,  below  zero,  and  at  one  time  20^  be- 
low. The  most  profitable  apples  at  that  place  are 
Early  Harvest,  Bongh,  Toole's  Indian  Rareripe, 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Rh'd  Island  Greening,  Swaar, 
Roxbury  RuFsct.  Fameuse  has  proved  very  fine, 
till  lately  affected  with  bitter  rot.  Westfield  Seek- 
nofurther,  of  second  quality,  and  moderately  profit- 
able. Pomme  Gris,  **  the  richest  of  all  winter 
apples,"  but  too  small  for  profit.  St.  Lawrence, 
profitable  as  a  cooking  apple.  Rosseau,  unprofita- 
ble; Bourasjai  uncertain;  Yellow  Bellfiower,  pro- 
mising well. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jbbset. — This  fine  variety  of 
the  pear,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  quince  stock, 
is  remarkable  for  its  early  productiveness.  The  N. 
£.  Farmer  states  that  two  trees  were  bought  in  the 
autumn  of  1848,  by  J.  Washburn,  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  for  $1.25  each.  The  next  season  he  received 
a  $6  premium  for  a  select  dozen  of  pears  which 
they  bore,  and  $3  for  the  pears.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  their  cultivation  was  by  no 
means  neglected. 

GiBfUttg  and  laiprwremeat* 

The  address  of  J.  R.  Williams,  before  the  Kalama* 
zoo  Agricultural  Society,  Mich,  contains  much  good 
sense.  The  following  remacks  on  the  ease  with 
which  every  man  may  improve  the  quality  of  his 
fruit,  are  applicable  to  latitude  and  meridian  of  oth- 
er places  besides  western  Miehigan:— - 

"  As  it  is  with  animals  and  vegetables,  so  it  is 
with  fruits.  You  can  have  stunted,  astringent, 
crabbed  fruits,  or  the  most  delicious.  The  precau- 
tion to  send  your  neighbor*s  boy  to  snip  off  a  shoot 
from  a  fine  tree,  while  you  are  stopping  to  decide 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  faim-^a  few  minutes 
taken  to  slide  it  under  the  back,  while  you  are  wait- 
ing for  a  meal  at  home,  will  transform  a  useless 
shoot  into  a  valuable  tree,  that  shall  furnish  plea- 
sure and  nutriment  to  generations  of  men.  A  few 
minutes  improved  now  and  then  which  would  be 
otherwise  idled  away,  will  surround  your  dwelling 
with  a  grove,  which  shall  prove  of  the  greatest  uti- 
lity, and  delightful  embellishment.  I  know  men 
say  they  have  no  time,  yet  I  have  always  observed 
that  the  men  who  make  this  excuse,  have  plenty  of 
time  to  lounge  at  the  tavern, — plenty  of  time  to  run 
after  some  mountebank  or  charlatan,  plenty  of  time 
to  litigate  with  a  neighbor.  No,  man  !  plant  the 
tree.  It  will  grow  wlule  yon  sleep.  Bud  it.  Graft 
it.  Nurse  it,  and  it  shall  gladden  the  sight  and 
please  the  palate  of  people  yet  unborn;  and  you 
shall  have  a  memorial  of  your  existence,  springing 
from  the  green  sod,  when  you  shall  repose  beneath 
it. 

''Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  found  on  the  place 
where  I  reside,  some  scrubs  of  natural  fruit.  The 
tops  of  my  trees  my  neighbors  said  were  too  large 
to  graft.  But  they  were  grafted  with  considerable 
labor.  My  predecessor  might  have  budded  or  graft- 
ed each  with  a  single  germ,  and  saved  me  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  time  and  expense.  Another  set 
of  men  told  me  the  country  was  not  natural  for 
fruit.  I  put  in  the  grafts  and  for  years  have  had  an 
abundance  of  delicious  fruit  for  the  table  or  cookery, 
for  myself  and  my  neighbors,  in  summer,  fall,  and 
winter,  and  I  find  none  will  eat  it  more  greedily, 
than  those  who  have  no  time  to  graft  their  own  treesi 
and  who  curse  the  climate  as  unfit  for  fruit.'' 
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SaflMk  Breed  of  Oattle. 

Til*  origin  ot  ibe  TBTioni  polled  breeda  of  oittle, 
Ii  WTolved  in  aomo -doubt.  Tb«rB  b>*  exiitad  from 
tha  euIisBt  timaa  to  which  hiitorj  reaohei,  a  itoeb 
of  wild  oatlla  haviag  generallf  th[i  paoalisrity,  aad 
they  ara  ear«fiillj  praaarrad  at  tbii  daj,  ia  Chatel- 
hartalt  Parh,  LaDarkshire,  Beotland, — lbs rasidenoc 
of  tba  Dnke  of  Hamilton.  Bat  whether  this  ii  the 
paraac  «took  of  the  pre»eat  polled  breeds,  ii «  qaei- 
tion  not  lo  easily  leltled. 

The  moit  noted  of  (he  domestic  Tanetiea  of  polled 
cattle  are  tba  Gatlowajt,  the  Angus,  tba  Norfolk, 
and  the  Suffolk.  Of  the  latter,  repreionted  by  our 
cut,  Martin  gives  the  following  desoriplion  ; 

"  In  Suflbik,  a  breed  of  polled  cattle,  known  by 
the  name  of  SuQ'olk  duns,  }ios been  long  celebrated; 

oharacterj  indeed  it  i*  not  preferrod;  for  with  late 
ImproTementi,  otber  colors,  as  red,  red  and  while, 
brindled,  and  yellowish  or  creamy  white,  have  al- 
tnoat  abolished  the  dun.  There  oan  be  little  doubt 
bat  Chu  the  polled  Snflblk  cattle  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Oallowaya  ;  not  that  thej  are  of  the  pure  ttraiD 
of  the  Galloways:  on  the  oontrary,  they  are  the  re- 
■ult  of  interbreedings  with  them;  and  their  cbiof 
qnalJAoalioni  are  aa  milkers,  rather  tban  feeders) 
althoncli,  in  tbU  latter  respect,  eien  tbe  lean  cows 
wb«n  dried,  show  no  little  of  the  properties  of  Ifaeir 
OallowBj  progeaitora.  A  good  Suflolk  milking  con 
it  lean  and  spare,  with  alight  ihiD  head,  a  clean 
naok,  little  dewlap ;  slender,  but  short  limbs ;  a  heavy 
and  well-ribbed  carcass,  a  large  udder,  and  swollen 
milk  veins.  O  en  orally  the  hip  bones  are  high  and 
preniirienC,  the  loina  narrow,  and  the  ehina  hollow. 
Thore  is  in  all  this,  aotbing  of  the  true  Gallowsv 
contaar,  and  where  the  poinia  cbaracteristio  of  this 
breed  prerail,  thou)>h  but  in  an  inferior  degree,  the 
animal  ii  fltior  for  the  feeder  than  the  dairyman. 

"Few  cattle  excel  the  SnOblk  ai  milkers;  a  good 
cow,  in  the  plentitnd«  of  ber  milk,  will  often  yield 
■ix  gallons  a  day;  some  have  even  yielded  eight. 

"  The  Soffolk  dairy-farmers  in  general  pay  but 
little  attention  to  their  breed  of  cattle;  or  rather, 
are  actaated  by  no  sonnd  principles.  Tbey  nsually 
kill  the  bolls  in  iheir  foortb  year,  irrespectiTe  of 
their  intrinsic  excellence;  and  the  valuable  and  the 
worthiest  (bare  the  same  fate:  oongeqnently,  should 


the  progeny  of  any  particular  bull  exhibit  more 
than  ordinarily  good  qualities,  tba  chance  is,  that 
no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  tbe  discovery,  the  sire 
having  been  slaughtered  before  it  was  mads.  Be- 
sides, cbo  bull  is  in  perfection  from  his  fonrth  to  hia 
seventh  year,  and  Ibis  is  an  important  consideration. 
The  beilon  are  also  bred  from  at  too  early  an  age, 
before  tbe  system  la  fairly  matured  ;  in  coniequenca 
of  which  (heir  growth  is  slopped,  or  tbeir  constita< 
tion  enfeebled.  Indeed,  unless  the  cows  diaplay 
mora  than  ordinary  qnaHlMs  as  ailkera,  it  is  not 
□naaual  to  fatten  them  far  the  butcher  at  fonr  years 
of  age ;  a  plan  which  surely  cannot  be  commeadvd. 
"  When  dried,  (he  Suflblk  polled  cow  acquires  a 
good  condition  with  contiderahle  rapidity,  and  fat- 
tens to  forty  or  forty-Gve  Slonea;  the  meat  is  of 
good    quality — that,  indeed,  of  the   ox  very  supe- 

In   the   cnmmnnicNtion  nf  John   W.    PaocToa, 

Esq.,  published  in  our  last  volume,  p,  373,  some 
hornleas  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  Stoke,  are  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  the  production  of  butter. 
Mr.  P.  hss  tent  ua  the  fallowing  letter,  received  by 
him  from  Col.  JAquES,  in  Nply  to  an  Inqniry  relative 
to  the  importation  of  polled  cattle.  The  stock 
therein  described ,  was  probably  the  source  of  many 
of  tho  bornlcsa  cattle,  erroneously  called  Gollaways, 
which  have  been  raised  in  New  England. 
T*n-Hilli  Farm,  ntar  BoiUn,  Dtcnibtr  10,  1849. 

John  W.  Psoctob,  Esq. — In  reply  to  yonrt  of 
the  3d  inst.,  I  will  slate,  that  the  only  importation 
of  polled  or  hornleas  cattle,  into  New  England,  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  was  made  about  1T9T 
to  ISOO.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Rns- 
sel,  then  residing  in  Boston,  imported,  I  think,  six 
cows  and  a  bull,  and  placed  them  on  what  was  then 
called  Hog-Ibland,  now  called  BeUe-lsle,  sitnaied 
in  the  town  of  Chelsea.  They  were  thetB  bred 
pare  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara. 

I  visited  the  island  frequently,  and  watched  the 
progress  of  these  cattle.  I  found  them  hardy,  good 
handlers,  taking  an  Seah  readily,  and  as  milkers, 
much  above  our  common  slock.  The  calves  from 
the  imported  stock,  were  generally  raised  for  breed- 
ers, and  many  were  sold.  Atone  time,  a  large  pro> 
portion  of  the  cattle  in  Chelsea,  were  of  this  polled 
breed.     Bat  the  people  of  that  place  gave  little  or 
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Dorking  Fowl*. 


At  the  gmt  panllrj  iltMr  u  Boston  ia  Novembai 
Isat,  lonM  vary  handtoms  Dorking  fowls  were  exhi- 
bited bj  I>r.  K.  WiOBT,  of  that  cilf.  They  were 
lireil  by  bint  frani  imported  itock.  Tfaey  were  of 
aMdiue  use,  tery  beiiUtifal  ia  form,  uid  aoiformly 
of  a  clear  white  color.  Dr.  W.  jpformed  a*  tb»t 
be  bed  found  the  stock  bardj  and  prolifio ;  and  tbst 
■fUrnamerotis  trials  be  had  adapted  (bem  for  geaerftl 
parpoees,  is  preference  to  all  others, 

Tbe  kbove  figares  were  taken  from  >  pair  of  Dr. 
IT. 'a  Dorkings,  and,  exceptiDf  lone  DDBatDralaess 
«f  position,  ere  good  Ukeaessas. 

Tb«  principal  points  wbicb  Br.  Wioht  prefers  in 
fcia  Serkiags,  are  given  by  hini  as  follows  i  "  A  fine 


bead,  with  brilliant,  reddisb-tinged  eyesj  single  oi 
double  combs,  in  both  sexes;  a  graceful  oeek,  rather 
short  than  long;  wide,  deep,  projectinfr  breast;  the 
body  is  not  only  long,  but  is  coand,  ratlier  than  flat 
or  square;  and  (be  legs,  considering  their  largo 
size,  short,  and  invariably  of  aiilvery  white.  They 
move  with  an  approach  to  the  msjestie.  Their  CO- 
lors  are  (those  t  have  imported  at  varions  limes) 
both  white  and  speckled;  but  I  preferred  to  retain 
the  white,  and  have  bred  from  ihem.  My  stock  is 
now  entirely  white.  A  cross  with  the  Dorking,  im- 
proves the  shape  of  most  other  fowls." 

For  a  description  of  the  Dorking  breed  of  fowls, 
seo  Cullivalor  for  1849,  p.  113. 


mo  nttmlioo  to  the  presemtloD  of  the  breed,  pure, 
»>d  tbcy  soon  became  more  or  less  mixed  in  blood. 

The  oxen  of  this  itock,  were  rather  ilMooking 
■aimals;  often  bsving  little,  loose  bonis,  attached 
to  tbe  skin  only,  dangling  abont  their  faoe*.  Tbe 
pore  blood  cows  were  freqaently  allowed  to  go  with 
•ny  little  mnt  of  a  ball.  The  late  Dr,  Benjamin 
Shnrtleff  pnrcbased  a  farm  in  Chelsea  some  30  years 
since,  and  loon  after  obtained  several  of  these  cows. 
I  had  frequent  converBations  with  bim  in  regard  to 
them,  and  he  always  spoke  highly  of  their  milking 
properties. 

Tbe  blood  of  tbese  cattle  has  been  cnnsidcrably 
disseminated  in  Massachusetts,  New-HampEhire, 
Terraoat,  Maine,  &c. ;  but  J  think  it  doubtful  if  the 
pore  breed,  possessing  sll  tbe  original  distingaish- 
ing  eharaeteristic*,  can  now  be  found  in  this  neigb- 

Tkere  are  several  varieties  of  homlesi  cattle. 
Tba  Scoteb  Galloways  are  celebrated  as  beef  cattle, 
and  are  said  to  give  rich  milk,  bnt  not  a  large  qnan- 
titf .     Jt  U  thoaght  tbey  have  never  been  improved 


by  eroestng  with  uy  otbu^reed.  Tbe SoBblk dan* 
have  been  held  in  high  repatation  as  milking  stock. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  tbe  animals  of  the  Basse!  im- 
portation were  of  this  variety.  Respectfully,  ka., 
Sandil  jAttucs. 


BnniNO  Stbaw. — An  intelligent  correapondeat 
of  the  Prairit  Farmir,  says,  if  he  had  a  thousand 
loads  of  straw  he  should  want  a  good  pile  of  dollars 
to  induce  him  to  set  fire  to  it.  He  remarks  that  the 
rich  prairies  have  a  better  snpply  of  alkali  than  of 
vegetable  matter,  having  been  yearly  burned  from 
time  immemorial.  He  mentions  several  instances 
in  which  the  product  was  invariably  greater  wbere 
the  straw  was  buried  without  burning.  After  his 
heaps  of  straw  have  been  soaked  with  rain,  he 
treads  them  down  with  horses,  and  the  nai:t  spring 
the  totted  heap  is  spread  on  corn  ground,  where  "it 
shows  for  itself."  On  soils  with  much  vegetable 
matter,  barning  may  be  perhaps  ibe  best. 

PioaiA.  FoBK  Packiho. — The  number  of  hogs 
packed  last  year  in  Peoria,  111.,  was  about  30,000 
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Si)e  lavnwcs  Note'-^Book. 


Agricaltaral  CoUefe* 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  an  Agricultural  School  and  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  Governor,  who  commends  the  subject 
earnestly  to  their  attention.  , 

Having,  in  their  preliminary  remarks,  demonstra- 
ted the  necessity  of  some  liberal  provision  for  a  bet- 
ter education  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  for  eli- 
citing and  disseminating  information  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture,  the  Commissioners  proceed  to  lay 
down  their  plan,  the  substance  of  which  is  oompri- 
eed  in  the  following  extracts: 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  desirous 
of  establishing  a  college  for  American  farmers,  the 
Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the 
Legislature,  have  made  full  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
jects submitted  to  them,  and  they  feel  sensible  that 
an  institution  founded  by  the  State  of  New-York^ 
should  be  adequate  to  the  just  claims  of  the  farmers, 
«s  a  class,  and  worthy  of  the  character  of  the 
State.  To  combine  this  with  economy,  and  to  make 
it  an  institution  eminent  alike  for  efficiency,  science 
and  practical  skill,  has  been  their  aim.  With  these 
views,  they  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  an  agricul- 
tural college  should  be  established,  connected  with 
an  experimental  farm  of  600  acres,  which  would 
probably  combine  sufficient  extent  and  variety  of 
soil  for  the  objects  to  be  accomplished :  the  farm  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  the  scholars,  who  are 
to  be  employed  four  hours  a  day  in  practical  agri- 
culture, in  all  its  various  branches.  Among -these 
may  be  enumerated,  the  laying  out  the  farm  and 
garden  in  various  modes,  adapted  to  circumstances; 
the  setting  out  of  plants  and  trees;  grafting,  bud- 
ding, pruning,  transplanting  and  rearing  of  fruit 
trees;  the  diflerent  modes  of  fencing  grounds,  with 
the  relative  advantages  and  cost  of  each ;  the  vari- 
ous qualities  of  forest  trees,  in  reference  to  fencing 
and  building  purposes;  the  best  mode  of  breeding 
and  feeding  stock;  the  comparative  advantages  of 
the  various  breeds;  how  to  discover  defects,  and  the 
way  to  remedy  or  eradicate  them ;  the  proper  time 
to' sell  produce,  and  how  to  put  it  in  market;  the 
manner  of  keeping  farm  accounts;  and,  in  short,  a 
full  course  of  instruction  as  to  the  management  of  a 
farm.  These  scholars  to  be  16  years  of  age,  to  be 
apportioned  among  different  counties — say  two  for 
each  Assembly  district,  to  be  notninate^l  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  the  expenses  of  their  tui- 
tion, with  board,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  to  be  only 
$100  per  annum;  as  the  produce  of  the  farm,  under 
proper  management,  will  furnish  no  small  part  of 
the  supplies  of  the  table.  Besides  these  scholars, 
there  may  be  others  admitted,  at  $25  per  annum; 
who  will  board  in  the  vicinity,  at  their  own  expense, 
but  who  will  be  required  to  submit  to  all  the  college 
rules,  and  to  labor  with  the  other  pupils. 

The  applicant  for  admission  into  this  institution, 
should  be  well  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
English  education,  and  should  be  subjected  to  a 
strict  examination  on  the  following  subjects:  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  propor- 
tions. 

In  this  examination,  regard  will  also  bo  had  to 
the  ability  manifested  in  the  ready  and  practical  use 
of  these  rudiments,  and  to  the  proper  mental  disci- 
pline requisite  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
course  of  studies  contemplated  in  the  institution. 

For  the  proper  management  of  the  institution^ 


there  will  be  required  a  President,  who  must  be  a 
scientifio  and  practical  agriculturist.  The  plan, 
therefore  of  the  Agricultural  Conunittee,  would  re- 
quire the  following  professors,  viz: 


A  Professor  of  Cbemkuy  and  Chemical  ManipaUtioa. 
"  "       Natural  Uistorr  aiid  Miueralorr. 


u 

Ci 

u 

if 

l( 

(i 

maturai  amarj  aiid  Miueraiory. 

Mathematicfl,  En^eering  h  Practical  Surveyuif . 

Botany  and  Uoiticuliure. 

History,  Law  and  General  Science. 

Veterinary  Art  and  Anatomy. 

There  should  also  be  a  farmer,  having  enarge  of 
the  farm  and  stock,  a  gardener,  carpenter,  mason, 
and  blacksmith,  constantly  employed,  with  the  view 
of  giving  some  practical  knowledge  of  arts  so  essen- 
tial in  the  management  of  a  farm. 

AUowuif  93,000  salary  for  the  president, $9,000 

And  1,250  for  each  of  the  professors, 7,500 

400  each  for  the  fhrmer,  Ice, 1,600 

1,000  forUborers, l)O0O 

Contingencies, 

Stoek  tor  blacumilh, 


$18,900 

The  students  at  $100  each,  would  contribute  $26,« 
600,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $12,700,  which,  with  tha 
produce  of  the  farm,  would  go  far  towards  the  snp^ 
port  of  the  college. 

The  Commissioners  would,  however,  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  to  make  an  annual  allowance  for 
the  support  of  the  college,  of  at  least  $10,000,  un- 
til it  shall  have  been  aseartained  by  experience  that 
it  can  sustain  itself. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  the  extent  required, 
and  oomprehending  the  proper  variety  of  soil,  an  •■• 
timate  was  made  of  $24,000,  being  $40  per  acre. 

The  buildings  required  would  be  one  for  lectures, 
sufficient  for  the  accomodation  of  500  students. 

Tlie.collefa  halU,  eomprchendinf  laeiara  and  reoitttioa 
rooms,  library  aad  chemical  laboratory,  100  feet  long^  and 

00  fee  I  wide, $10,000 

Thedormitortee,  oomprehendiof  Ik*  preaident*a  lioase,  600 

ibetlonf,40  feet  wide, 36,000 

Chemical  apparatus  and  library, 10,000 

Farm-honae  and  furniture, 3,000 

Barns  and  ottt-houies,  stock  and  implanonta, 10,000 

A  strict  ao«onnt  of  debit  and  credit  ehoald  ba 
kept,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  eve- 
ry  department  of  the  iastitutton,  and  rendered  an* 
nually  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  first  of  FebrQary. 
so  as  to  show  the  profit  or  loss  of  each  department 
The  institution  should  be  located  at  some  point  con* 
veniently  aocessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  a  varied  system  of  farm- 
ing, adapted  to  any  market,  and  also,  how  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  the  moans  of  fertilising  land  wher« 
ever  he  may  be  placed*  i 

The  course  of  instrut&tion  would  require  an  at« 
tendance  of  six  terms,  one  commencing  the  first  of 
February,  and  continuing  to  the  summer  vacation ; 
the  other  commencing  about  the  20th  of  August, 
and  ending  the  middle  of  December.  In  summer, 
the  scholars  would  ordinarily  be  required  to  labor  4 
hours  daily,  while,  in  winter,  the  hours  of  labor 
would  be  one  hour  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  The  residue  of  the  day  would  be  occu- 
pied in  studies,  lectures  and  recitations. 

With  such  a  course  of  education,  rigorously  car- 
ried out,  our  State  would  reap,  in  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  this  important  interest,  a  thousand  fold  all 
the  expenditure  made  in  such  an  establishment. 
Careful  examinations  would  be  made  into  alb  matters 
connected  with  agriculture;  comparisons  had  of  the 
various  modes  of  producing  certain  results,  and  re*- 
cords  preserved,  showing  which  is  preferable;  au- 
thentic statements  made  of  agricultural  experiments, 
creating  order  and  system,  and  reducing  to  science 
the  heterogenous  and  often  discordant  mass  of  ma* 
teriala  ooUeoted  in  agricaltaral  joamals.    The  oha- 
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raoter  of  the  soils  in  different  sections  of  the  State 
would  be  oarefuUy  analyzed,  and  farmers  instracted 
as  to  the  most  saccessfal  and  proper  plan  of  increas- 
ing and  preserving  their  fertility. 

The  best  breeds  of  domestic  animals  wonld  be  here 
ooUectod,  and  specimens  distribnted  through  the 
state,  to  improve  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

Nor  are  these  direct  advantages,  great  as  they  un- 
deniably are,  at  all  to  be  compared  to  those  flowing 
from  the  general  difinsion  of  a  better  system  of  ag- 
rioaltnre.  When  we  reflect  that  100  young  men, 
thoroughly  instructed  in  scientific  farming,  are  an- 
nually qualified  for  their  business  in  this  institution, 
it  may  well  be  deemed  the  normal  school  of  farm- 
ers. In  their  several  districts  they  will  excite  a  spi- 
rit of  emulation,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
Farmers  will  feel  that  their  noble  pursuit,  justly 
deemed  the  mother  of  arts,  is  honored  by  public  at- 
tention, and  become  the  care  of  the  government: 
that  in  this  Republic,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Greece 
and  China,  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  those  in 
authority,  to  encourage  and  honor  a  pursuit  that  is 
the  chief  intermediate  agent  between  man  and  the 
bono t J  of  his  Creator. 

To  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
undersigned  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted 
anthoriting  the  establishment  of  An  Agricultural 
College  connected  with  an  Experimental  Farm,  ma- 
king the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  object,  and 
directing  that  eight  commissioners,  one  from  each 
jadlcial  district,  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to 
locate  such  institution  with  authority  to  purchase 
the  farm,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary edifices,  fixtures  and  appurtenances ;  to  supply 
the  same  with  suitable  farm  implements,  farm  stock 
and  teams;  to  procure  suitable  animals  of  all  kinds 
for  breeding  the  most  improved  farm  stock ;  to  pro- 
eure  the  apparatus  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a 
philosophical  apparatus ;  to  purchase  a  suitable  li- 
brary, not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  cost;  to  purchase 
and  procure  whatever  may  be  neoessary  to  put  such 
institution  in  complete  operation,  and  to  select  and 
appoint  tuitable  persons  to  fill  the  several  professor- 
ships and  stations  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  commissioners  should  have  power  to  select 
three  of  their  number  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of 
all  such  buildings  and  edifices,  and  fixtures  and  ap- 
purtenances; and  the  procuring  of  such  implements, 
farm  stock  and  teams,  (as  may  be  necessary;)  to  se- 
lect and  procure  suitable  animals  for  breeding  farm 
stoek;  to  procure  such  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  library,  and  other  things  as  may  be  ne- 
eessary  for  said  institution;  and  for  this  service  they 
should  receive  a  compensation  of  $  per  day,  while 
actually  employed. 


Premium  CropsM-Bennington  Co«y  YU 

Eds.  Cultitatob — Above  twenty  years  ago,  an 
agricultural  society  was  formed  in  this  county ;  but 
it  did  not  continue  long.  Another  was  established 
three  years  ago.  Our  fair  last  September  was  well 
attended.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
was  large,  and  would  have  been  creditable  to  larger 
counties.  On  the  second  day,  an  excellent  address 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Ball,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 
Y.  The  committees  on  crops,  lately  met  to  award 
premiums.  I  send  yon  herewith  the  substance  of 
their  reports.  John  S.  Pettibonc.  Manchester, 
Vt.f  Jan.  19,  1860. 

Ikdian  Cobn — four  acres — to  Joseph  Parker,  of 
Bnpert,  the  first  premium.  The  product  was  427 
bushels  and  47  quarts.  The  land  had  been  down  to 
meadow  four  years.     The  land  was  plowed  deep, 


and  20  loads  green  manure  per  acre  turned  under. 
It  was  plastered  three  times,  and  about  12  bushels 
of  ashes  applied  to  the  piece. 

The  2d  premium  on  four  acres  was  awarded  to 
Lemuel  Bottom,  of  Shaftsbury,  average  68  bushels 
per  acre.  Land  sandy  loam.  The  three  years  pre- 
vious, down  to  meadow — 30  loads  coarse  manure 
per  acre,  spread  on  before  plowing;  plowed  the  1st 
of  May — then  harrowed  and  marked  out  both  ways, 
3  feet  1  inch  apart;  manured  in  the  hill,  10  loads 
per  acre;  planted  15th  May;  seed  rolled  in  plaster; 
hoed  3  times;  cut  up  about  the  20th  of  September. 
Whole  expense  for  four  acres,  $26.75. 

Best  one  acre  of  corn — the  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  W.  R.  Dean,  of  Manchester,  111  bush- 
els 27  quarts  per  acre.  Land,  loam;  plowed  and 
rolled  on  the  9th  September.  In  the  spring,  55 
loads  of  coarse  manure  were  carried  on ;  then  plowed, 
then  spread  on  10  loads  fine  manure  and  harrowed; 
planted  18th  May,  3  feet  3  inches  apart  each  way; 
seed,  long  8  rowed  corn.  It  was  plastered  soon  af 
ter  it  came  up,  using  half  a  bushel  of  plaster;  hoed 
twice,  plastered  second  time  hoeing  with  }  bushel. 
The  land  had  been  down  to  meadow  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

The  second  premium  to  D.  Spenser,  of  Shaftsbu- 
ry, 108 bushels;  land  had  been  down  to  meadow  se- 
veral years;  manure  spread  on  before  plowing,  and 
ten  loads  sheep  manure  after  plowing;  planted  3 
feet  4  inches  each  way. 

Third  premium  on  one  acre,  to  Robert  Ames, 
Manchester,  106  bush,  per  acre;  land  gravelly  loam; 
30  loads  coarse  manure  spread  on  the  acre  and  plowed 
in ;  harrowed,  then  spread  on  12  loads  fine  manure; 
planted  3  feet  3  inches  apart  each  way. 

F.  Canfield,  of  Arlington,  presented  one  acre; 
land  gravelly  loam ;  crop  much  injured  by  the  drouth ; 
gave  85  bushels  per  acre;  the  samples  from  this 
field  were  the  best  presented,  being  very  hard  and 
dry. 

Best  half  acre  of  corn,  to  George  M.  Yaughan, 
of  Arlington,  57  bushels  17  quarts.  The  land  on 
which  this  corn  was  raised  had  been,  till  about  1814, 
a  pond  of  water.  The  outlet  was  at  the  south  end. 
A  sand  ridge  50  or  60  feet  above  the  water  at  the 
north  end  of  the  pond,  was  tunnelled  by  S.  Deming, 
Esq.,  of  Arlington,  and  the  water  drawn  off*  to  the 
north.  Nearly  30  acres  of  land  was  thus  reclaimed. 
The  descent  from  the  tunnel  was  8  or  10  feet  lower 
than  the  pond,  and  the  whole  embankment  was  car- 
ried away,  so  that  the  stage  road  now  passes 
through  this  gulf.  The  land  was  put  down  to  mea- 
dow, notwithstanding  there  was  a  descent  of  8  or 
10  feet  to  draw  ofif  the  water;  and  a  channel  3  or  4 
feet  deep  through  the  meadow,  was  cut  by  the  cur* 
rent.  Yet  the  land  was  sowed,  and  produced  coarse 
grass.  Mr.  Yaughan  has  cut  several  ditches  on  the 
margin  and  through  the  meadow,  2|  or  3  feet  deep. 
Between  these  drains,  the  corn  was  grown.  The 
advantage  of  draining  was  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  corn  produced  was  a  new  kind,  produced  by  a 
cross  of  the  8  rowed  yellow  corn,  with  the  white  8 
rowed  and  red  blaze  variety.  These  kinds  were  three 
years  ago,  planted  side  by  side,  and  the  seed  select- 
ed which  was  most  equally  mixed,  and  planted  the 
next  year  by  itself,  apart  from  any  other  corn  ;  and 
from  seed  selected  from  this  crop,  the  corn  of  last 
year  was  grown.  The  sample  presented  was  a 
beautiful  8  rowed  yellow  corn,  cachcar  being  mark- 
ed on  the  top  with  the  red  blaze.  The  car  is  long, 
with  a  small  cob.  We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Yau- 
ghan, that  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  tassel,  was  of  the 
red  blaze  mark.  Mr.  Yaughan  is  an  enterprising 
young  farmer,  who  by  his  industry  and  good  judg- 
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ment,  is  making  great  improvement  in  farming.  A 
httle  book  knowledge  would  not  injare  such  a  farm- 
er. 

Barley — Ut  premium  to  John  W.  Vail,  of  Ben- 
nington; 50  bushels  per  acre;  sowed  after  corn, 
with  the  two-rowed  variety,  3^  bushels  per  acre ; 
weight  47i  pounds.  Four  bushels  is  recommended 
to  the  acre,  for  seed. 

George  Barnard,  of  Dorset,  raised  25  bushels 
from  14  bushel  of  seed. 

Spring  Wheat — Premitfm  to  Nathan  Bate^,  of 
Shaftsbury;  22^  bushels,  on  meadow  land  turned 
over;  one  bushel  western  plaster  per  acre;  no  other 
manure. 

Rye — Premium  to  M.  Wheclock,  of  Shaftsbury; 
221  bushels  per  acre ;  meadow  turned  over ;  no  ma- 
nute. 

Buckwheat — one  acre;  premium  to  F.  H.  Can- 
field,  Arlington,  33  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats — Ist  premium  to  Aionzo  Hinsdill,  Benning- 
ton, 503  bushels  on  five  acres.  2d  premium  to  L. 
Bottom,  Shaftsbury,  90}  bushels  per  acre.  3d  pre- 
mium to  S.  Ames,  Shaftsbury,  78^  bushels  per  acre. 

Broom  Corn — ^^Ist  premium  to  Aionzo  Hinsdill, 
Bennington,  444  lbs.  clean  brush  per  acre.  2d  pre- 
mium to  P.  M.  Henry,  Bennington,  375  lbs.  per 
acre  of  clean  brush. 


Growing  Potatoes  from  Seed* 

£p8.  Cultivator — I  see  by  the  January  number 
of  Thg  Cultivator f  that  Hr.  Charles  W.  Taylor, 
of  Bucks  Co.,  this  State,  has  given  you  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  rot  in  potatoes  still  prevailing  in  his 
vicinity,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  received 
acme  seeds  of  the  potato  from  Rev.  N.  S.  Smith,  of 
Buffalo,  and  after  giving  the  result  of  hia  experi- 
ment, i»  ''  sorry  to  add  that  they  rot  as  bad,  or  even 
worse,  than  any  of  our  other  kinds;  although  they 
had  the  advantage  in  regard  to  time  of  planting, 
manure,  situation,  £cc.^ 

Now  as  I  also  was  a  recipient  of  Rev.  N.  S. 
Smith's  flavors,  living  reoeived  a  half-ounce  of  his 
aeed  last  spring;  my  experience  with  these  seeds 
being  somewhat  different,  or  at  least  my  success 
with  them,  leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion,  as  re- 
gards their  healthy  nature;  I  will  state  the  result. 
I  also  started  the  seeds  in  a  hot  bed,  (about  one- 
half  of  them)  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  proper  time 
transplanted  the  small  plants  to  the  open  ground. 
As  we  had  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  in  this  sec- 
tion, commencing  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  sprinklings  of 
rain,)  continuing  to  the  first  week  in  October,  a  pe- 
riod of  over  100  days.  During  all  this  time,  vege- 
tation was  at  a  stand  still.  These  small  potato 
plants  consequently  suffered  severely,  many,  nearly 
one-half,  died  from  the  heat  and  drouth.  The  ba- 
lance remained  stationary  and  barely  alive,  till  a 
few  weeks  of  moist  and  warm  weather  in  October 
gave  them  a  start,  when  frost  arrested  all  further 
growth.  I  then  took  them  up,  and  the  produce  was 
over  a  bushel,  from  the  size  of  a  pea,  up  to  the  size 
of  eleven  inches  in  circumference — of  all  sorts,  si- 
zes, shapes,  colors  and  qualities. 

Now  as  regards  the  rot.  Although  we  had  no 
rot  J  properly  speaking,  on  any  of  our  potatoes  in 
this  section  of  country,  that  I  am  aware  of,  last  sea- 
son, yet  the  plants  of  all  the  old  varieties  appear  to 
lack  that  healthy,  vigorous  and  flourishing  appear- 
ance, which  in  former  times,  (that  is  previous  the  rot 
being  known,)  belonged  to  the  plants.  Indeed  it  is 
a  rare  thing  now,  to  find  the  common,  or  old  varie- 
ties, producing  flowers  and  seed  balls,  and  the  plants 


generally  have  a  yellow  and  siokly  appearance.  On 
the  oontrary,  these  seedlings,  when  the  wet  weather 
commenced,  at  once  put  on  a  healthy,  robnst,  and 
thrifty  appearance,  such  as  I  bad  not  seen  for  years. 
The  plants  were  literally  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  flowering 
plants,  than  an  esculent  vegetable,  producing  seed 
balls  in  profusion ;  owing  to  the  lateaess  of  the  sea- 
son, however,  they  had  not  time  to  ripen.  Now  of 
course,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  seedlings 
will  retain  this  healthy  condition  another  year— -or 
that  they  will  escape  the  rot  any  more  than  the  old 
varieties ;  but  the  presumption  that  they  will  do  so, 
is  greatly  in  their  favor.  J.  B.  Garbsr.  Co/«fll- 
Ma,  Xa»«.  Co.f  Pa,,  Jan.  14,  1850. 

Application  of  Marl. 

Eds.  Cultivator— I  have  a  great  quantity  of 
blue  marl.  I  spread  some  on  grass  land  one  year, 
and  it  took  all  the  grass  out  by  the  roots.  I  again 
spread  some  on  the  land  another  year,  and  plowed 
it  in,  but  did  not  perceive  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
marl  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  tide,  and 
is  full  of  different  kind  of  sea  shells.  My  farm  con- 
tains 477  acres  of  land,  and  there  is  about  one  Jinn- 
dred  underlaid  with  this  marl.  The  surfaoe  is  a 
tough  sod  for  about  eight  inches,  and  then  you  eome 
to  a  rusty  sand,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  then  to  a 
black  or  dark  blue  marl,  soft  and  full  of  ehella,  aboot 
three  feet  deep;  then  to  a  whitish  marl,  rather  hard- 
er and  full  of  shells,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  air 
it  slackens,  like  lime,  bo  that  you  can  ehovel  it  np 
as  you  might  a  heap  of  ashes.  I  would  like  to 
know  in  what  way  it  can  be  made  profitable.  Jo- 
seph Wartoit.  Saint  jSndrews,  JS".  B,,  Jantutry 
15,  1850. 

We  should  be  glad  to  xe^we  «iiggeetiont  in  re- 
ference to  the  above.     £ds. 


Sheep  Hnebandrr* 


£ds.  Cultivator — Mr.  St.  John,  whose  profita- 
ble sheep  husbandry  was.  noticed  in  yonr  paper  of 
this  month,  is  beyond  doubt  a  skilfnl  shepheH,  and 
many  of  your  readers  will  be  divided  in  opinion  whe- 
ther his  profits  were  27  or  exceeding  100  per  eent. 
Now  Mr.  Pettibone,  whose  very  intelligent  com- 
munication was  published  in  year  paper  in  April 
last,  will  tell  you  that  the  hay  those  sheep  consumed 
during  the  winter  at  $7  per  ton,  would  oost  $60. 
Mr.  St.  John  will  tell  you  that  seven  of  those  sheep 
did  consume  as  much  pasture  as  one  cow.  Estima- 
ting the  pasturage  of  a  cow  at  two  shillings  per 
week,  would  make  the  summer  pasturage  of  these 
sheep  worth  at  least  $50.  Now  add  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  for  washing  and  shearing,  and  It  would 
leave  a  little  less  than  7  per  cent,  profit  on  the  cost 
of  those  sheep.  In  the  estimated  expense,  no  ac- 
count is  made  for  grain  fed  to  make  sheep  fetch,with- 
out  their  fleeces,  18  shillings  per  head,  whiohcost  but 
9  shillings  at  their  purchase,  or  for  their  care  in 
summer,  or  the  foddering  of  sheep  and  nursing 
of  lambs  during  winter. 

Another  consideration.  Those  lambs,  to  be  year- 
lings now,  must  have  been  winter  lambs;  and  their 
feed  from  January  to  July,  is  deserving  some  little 
consideration  in  the  account ;  particularly  "when  45 
sheep  with  them  included,  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  fifty  of  the  original  stock. 

It  certainly  can  be  no  imputation  upon  our  farm- 
ers that  they  do  not  grow  wool  enough  to  meet  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  when  they  have  no 
greater  encouragement  than  the  success  of  Mr.  St. 
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John,  favored  as  he  was  in  location,  in  good  luck, 
in  good  sense,  and  in  skill  and  experience.  A  Far- 
Hillsdali,  Feb.  4,  1850. 


Green  and  Dry  Wood. 

Eds.  Cultivator — *'  Green  wood  will  last  lon- 
ger than  dry;  and  so  will  straw  for  cattle  last  lon- 
ger than  hay.''  This  declaration  was  long  since 
made  hy  an  author  calling  himself  **  The  Prompt- 
er/' But  durability  is  one  thing,  and  utility  is  an- 
other j  and  who  has  not  learned  the  comparative 
value  of  green  and  dry  wood?  And  yet  how  few 
lay  up  in  store  for  an  equinoctial  rain,  or  a  winter's 
snow!  And  how  many,  otherwise  good  providers, 
perhaps,  have  put  off  the  building  of  a  wood-house 
for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  and  many  who  have 
one  continue  to  simmer  away  their  two  barrels  of 
'water  from  nearly  every  cord  they  burn.  All  will 
admit  these  things  ought  not  to  be  so ;  but  the  most 
common  objection  to  the  timely  preparation  of 
wood,  is  the  great  amount  of  labor  required  at  one 
time;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  deferred  to  a  ''  more 
convenient  season,"  or  until  it  must  be  done. 

And  now,  as  the  time  for  getting  good  is  close  at 
hand,  I  would  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  readers 
a  remedy  for  some  of  these  evils,  and  hope  my  breth- 
ren of  the  mallet  and  the  plow,  will  not  think  me 
egotistical  if  I  should  make  some  allusion  to  my 
own  experience. 

liOt  trees  be  fallen  and  cut  at  such  a  length  that 
a  t«am  will  draw  them  on  a  bob-sled,  to  the  place 
desired.  Lay  them  together  on  poles  lying  at  right 
angles  on  the  ground;  attach  a  cross-cut  saw  to  a 
horse^power  bo  geared  that  the  crank  will  make 
about  thirty  revolutions,  while  the  horse  goes  once 
round  a  circle  of  about  twenty  feet  diameter.  If 
the  horse  is  a  good  walker,  this  motion  is  quick 
enough  for  the  safety  of  the  saw,  and  if  well  con- 
structed, one  horse  will  do  the  work;  but  two  are 
better  to  keep  up  a  strong  steady  motion.  A  light 
balance  wheel  is  necessary  to  give  regularity  to  the 
motion.  Two  posts  should  be  erected  about  2i  or 
3  feet  apart,  one  -side  of  eaoh,  nearly  in  line  with 
the  saw,  a  square  groove  in  the  sides,  next  the  saw ; 
another  piece  fitted  and  screwed  on  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  with  a  corresponding  grove;  the  wood 
about  an  inch  apart,  with  the  saw  between.  Next 
four  pieces  of  hard  wood  so  fitted  as  to  slide  in  each 
groove  and  nearly  touch  the  saw.  Let  each  pair 
be  screwed  together  above  the  saw  with  two  wood 
screws,  pinching  a  piece  of  hard  leather  at  each 
screw,  nearly  to  the  thickness  of  the  saw;  the  lower 
piece  between  the  lower  screw  and  the  back  of  the 
saw;  the  slides  of  sufficient  length  to  keep  the  saw 
steady,  and  play  so  easily  in  the  grooves  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  saw. 

There  should  be  a  safe  and  convenient  way  of 
raising  and  letting  down  the  saw,  without  stopping 
the  horse.  I  prefer  a  ten  or  at  most  a  twelve  inch 
crank,  and  a  pitman,  in  two  parts,  introduced  with 
a  joint  into  a  swing,  suspended  some  ten  feet  above. 
A  rail  track  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  placing  the 
end  of  each  bed-piece  at  the  posts  through  which  the 
saw  plays.  The  car  which  carries  the  last  end  of 
the  log,  may  be  made  with  two  wheels  and  an  axle, 
with  arms  framed  into  the  back  side  at  such  an  an- 
gle that  the  ends  will  follow  the  wheels,  and  so  bev- 
eled forward  that  the  weight  will  be  a  little  back 
of  the  bearing,  and  to  this  axle  the  log  should  be 
dogged  firmly.  The  first  end  of  the  log  should  rest 
on  a  roller  or  windlass,  the  middle  so  girdled  down 
that  the  log  will  keep  the  centre,  and  spikes  driven 
in  to  draw  the  log  forward.     Apiece  should  be  fas- 


tened to  the  out  side  of  one  of  the  posts,  about  eTsn 
with  the  bottom  of  the  log,  for  the  block  to  rest  on 
until  it  is  sawed  quite  ofi',  the  other  end  to  be  rais* 
ed  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Without  this,  the  block 
will  frequently  drop,  taking  a  sliver  with  it  which 
may  make  trouble.  The  pitman  should  find  a  rest- 
ing place  when  the  saw  gets  through,  so  that  if  it 
is  not  raised  immediately,  it  can  do  no  injury. 

Such  a  machine  has  no  electro,  nor  railroad  speed, 
but  it  is  got  up  mechanically;  is  a  good  investment 
of  some  fifty  dollars;  but  if  '^  botched  up,"  it  will 
probably  prove  a  failure,  and  be  thrown  away  in 
despair.  I  have  used  one  four  seasons.  My  cus- 
tom is  to  haul  the  wood  on  snow— *a  supply  for  a 
year  or  more;  in  the  spring  saw  and  split,  throw* 
ing  it  into  a  pile ;  let  it  lie  through  the  summer, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  wood-house.  One  man 
finds  business  enough  to  split  and  throw  back  as 
fast  as  it  will  saw.  I  find  it  an  easy  and  quiet  way 
of  making  wood. 

For  sawing  wood  exclusively,  I  would  rooommend 
a  cast-iron  horse  power,  with  just  wheels  sufficient 
to  get  up  the  motion ;  as  it  would  probably  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable,  and  when  the  sawing 
was  done  for  the  season,  it  might  be  put  away.  A 
buzz  saw  might  be  connected  to  saw  the  limbs. 
The  advantages  of  using  mostly  dry  wood  for  a 
stove,  are  many.  There  is  the  joy-lighted  counte- 
nance of  the  '' better  half,"  the  pleasure  of  chil- 
dren, comfort  of  guests,  the  ready  kindling,  warm- 
ing and  cooking ;  and  when  the  wood  is  cut  in  this 
way,  the  uniformity  of  length,  the  saving  of  labor, 
the  saving  of  logs  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste, 
the  saving  of  chips,  and  the  having  it  done  up  for 
the  season.     Calvin  Stow.  BraetvilU,  Ohio,  Jan, 


mack  as  the  Basis  of  Compost. 

Ens.  Cultivator — The  subject  of  manure,  is  one 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  older  sections  of  bur 
country,  and  especially  in  New  England.  The  in- 
creased facilities  for  transportation  are  bringing 
the  products  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  west,  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own,  at  the  same  time  that 
our  hill-sides  are  degenerating  by  continued  crop- 
ping and  the  washing  of  rains.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  decry  the  improvements  in  locomotion.  We 
could  not,  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we 
could,  put  one  straw  on  the  track  of  the  iron  horse. 
We  might  as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  bulrushes,  as  stop  the  flow  of  western 
products  into  our  eastern  markets.  We  do  not 
murmur  at  this,  but  rather  with  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  gird  our- 
selves anew  for  a  noble  competition  with  our  wes- 
tern rivals. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  what  changes 
the  eastern  farmer  might  make  in  the  products  of 
his  soil,  to  meet  the  new  exigency  in  his  situation, 
but  rather  very  briefly  suggest  what  change  can  be 
made  in  the  soil  itself.  If  anv  one  thinks  that  the 
same  crops  can  be  raised,  that  his  father  has  raised 
before  him,  and  with  the  same  cultivation,  he  is  be- 
hind the  times.  Fortunately  there  are  few  such 
among  us.  AH  the  considerate,  are  looking  to  the 
compost-heap,  as  alone  affording  the  ammunition 
wherewith  to  contend  against  our  western  rivals. 
As  the  basis  of  this  compost-heap,  I  would  urge  the 
claims  of  mucky  the  partially  decayed  vegetable 
matter  abounding  in  our  swamps.  With  this  re- 
source on  his  farm,  every  farmer  can  double  his 
manure  and  consequently  his  products.  I  speak 
not  from  theory,  merely,  but  from  actual  experi- 
ence, for  in  the  past  six  years,  the  yield  of  my  farm 
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has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  increase  has 
been  owing  mainly  to  the  use  of  muck  in  the  com- 
post-heap ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
maximum  product  has  been  attained. 

My  mode  of  operation  is  to  draw  from  the  swamp 
whenever  leisure  permits,  and  line  my  barn  and  hog 
yards  with  the  muck,  a  foot  thick.  Whenever  the 
hogs  have  well  composted  their  allowance,  (and 
they  work. very  cheap,)  I  give  them  another.  Also 
under  my  horse-barn,  and  under  my  stable  windows, 
I  am  sure  to  put  a  coat  of  muck,  whenever  there  is 
a  sprinkling  of  manure.  By  the  side  of  my  swamp, 
I  draw  out,  mostly  in  the  winter,  diflferent  piles, 
and  with  one,  mix  a  few  ashes  say  one  load  of  ashes 
to  ten  of  muck,  and  with  another  a  little  manure,  if 
it  can  be  bought — say  one  load  of  manure  to  three 
of  muck — and  with  another  a  dead  horse  from  the 
neighboring  village.  These  separate  deposites  are 
ehovelled  over  as  conveqience  may  allow  during  the 
summer,  and  in  the  fall  mostly  used  as  a  top-dress- 
ing on  the  meadows.  I  have  never  known  lands 
thus  treated  that  were  not  grateful  for  it,  and  did 
not  pay  good  interest  on  the  investment.  Grass,  I 
am  satisfied,  is  the  remunerative  crop  for  most 
New  England  farms;  still  on  corn  and  potatoe 
grounds,  I  have  found  mack  to  operate  with  bene- 
ficial effect.  With  such  a  resource  for  manure, 
what  eastern  farmer  need  fear  competition  from  his 
western  neighbors,  two  days  journey,  or  a  thousand 
miles  ofi*  ?    Bebkshirx. 


Potatoes  from  Seed* 


Eds.  Citltivatoe — The  following  brief  of  some 
experiments,  with  my  seedling  potatoes  last  season, 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  Cultivator. 

All  the  different  varieties,  though  the  season  was 
much  too 'dry  for  good  crops,  came  off"  in  the  ad- 
Tanoe  of  former  years. 

I  planted  as  late  as  the  19th  of  June,  on  a  patch 
of  new  land,  just  cleared  from  the  stump,  about  7 
bushels  of  the  very  smallest  of  several  varieties  of 
my  improved  seedlings.  They  were  the  remnants 
from  what  I  had  selected  and  sold  at  home  and 
abroad  for  planting.  **  Too  small  to  offer /or  $aU 
as  potatoes,**  A  large  portion  in  size  less  than 
Robin's  eggs.  The  soil  was  too  green  and  rooty 
for  the  plow;  it  was  broken  with  the  grub  hoe;  a 
sandy  loam,  not  at  all  manured;  the  crop  suffered 
much  by  the  drouth,  was  hoed  once,  and  lifted, 
after  the  frost  had  killed  the  foliage  w^heiv  in  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  the  product  was  good.  A  good 
portion  of  the  crop  range  in  size  with  large  pota- 
toes. The  ''  Buffalo  Pinkt,**  '*  Ruaelt''  and 
"  Erie$,**  were  finely  developed.  Others  also  were 
good.  The  surface  of  the  plat  was  too  much  inter- 
rupted with  stamps  and  roots  to  allow  any  just 
estimate  per  acre. 

I  planted  a  few  "  Pruttian  Seedlings ,**  the  pro- 
duct of  seeds  from  the  balls  which  I  obtained  di- 
rect from  Germany.  The  tubers  are  of  the  finest 
specimens.  Shall  cultivate  these  Prussian  Seed- 
lings with  the  expectation  of  adding  to  my  lists 
for  public  inspection  another  most  beautiful  stand- 
ard seedling  potato. 

I  sowed  my  improved  seedling  potato  seed  at  dif- 
ferent dates — Ist,  March  Ist;  2nd,  May  1st;  3d, 
May  19th.  The  1st  and  2nd  sowing  was  in  hot 
bed,  both  of  which  did  well,  though  the  crops,  on 
account  of  the  drouth  and  prevailing  sickness, 
were  limited.  But  the  third  sowing,  the  19th  of 
May,  was  in  open  bed  like  cabbage-seed,  and 
transplanted.  Also  in  drills,  in  the  field,  where  the 
plants  remained  and  were  cultivated   the   same  as 


common  potatoes.  The  product,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  drouth,  was  abundantly  satis- 
factory. The  young  seedlings  were  numerous,  de- 
veloping new  varieties,  and  several  of  fine  appear- 
ance. Many  of  the  tubers  were  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Mr.  Ackerman,  a  gardener  near  me,  sowed 
of  the  same  seed  the  25th  of  May  in  open  bed,  trans- 
planted  in  rich  garden  soil,  and  the  product  was 
equal  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  Six  of  the  first  sized 
tubers  weighed  22 J  oz.  Others  are  equally  suc- 
cessful with  the  sown  seed.  Good  improved  seed- 
ling potato-seed  is  sure  to  vegetate,  produces  very 
hardy  plants,  and  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
by  sowing  it  in  open  bed  or  in  drills  in  the  field,  for 
the  purpose  of  new  varieties  and  producing  seed  for 
the  next  season.  N.  S.  Smith.  Buffalo,  Feb.,  1850.' 

Experiment  with  Potatoes* 

Eds.  Cultivator— The  followinff  is  an  expert- 
ment  which  I  made  last  season  in  planting  potatoes. 
The  kind  is  called  by  some  the  "  Merino,"  and  by 
others  the  "  Red  Mercer."  It  is  a  largo  long  red 
potato  with  sunken  eyes  and  a  great  many  of  them. 
It  is  a  good  potato  for  the  table  at  any  time  after 
reaching  maturity,  but  it  is  the  best  in  the  spring. 
It  yields  well  in  all  soils,  but  produces  the  best 
quality  in  a  sandy  loam.  The  soil  on  which  the 
experiment  was  made,  was  a  sandy  loam,  and  had 
been  in  clover  two  years.  Planted  three  feet  apart 
side  by  side.  The  following  is  the  product  of  eigh- 
ty bills  of  each: 

Yidd 

Kind.               YieM^lbs.  YieU,  bnab.,  lbs.  per  acre. 

1  large, 345  5.45  348 

1  nnall, *234}  3.544  996 

i  inge  dil  lengthwise,. . . .    387}  4 .47}  990 

I  large,  cut  in  two, ;M)9  5 .  09  819 

1  large,  seed  end  ouly, —    931  4.11  953 

1  large,  root  end  only, 9^7}  4.38}  981 

The  produce  of  the  small  ones  were  small,  and  of 
the  large  ones  large.  You  are  at  liberty  to  do  as 
you  please  with  the  above.  G.  T.  Peabsalx.. 
OwegOf  Jan.  21,  1860. 


Advice  Wanted. 


Eds.  Cultivator — My  farm  consists  of  about 
220  acres,  arable  land,  divided  into  seven  lots,  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  No.  1  is  river  bottom, 
sandy  alluvial,  medium  quality;  average  yield,  30 
to  35  bushels  corn,  10  or  11  bushels  wheat  per  acre. 
Nos.  2  and  3  are  identically  the  same,*  4  and  5  are 
upland,  gently  undulating,  stiff  red  clay,  and  dry, 
quality  inferior ;  average  yield  per  acre,  say  20  bush- 
els corn,  8  bushels  wheat;  clover  and  all  the  grass- 
es  do  pretty  well  on  these  five  lots ;  gypsum  has  a 
good  effect.  Nos.  6  and  7  we  may  regard  as  one 
field.  The  northern  half  was  once  a  good  clay 
mould ;  but  it  has  been  skinned,  and  we  have  now 
the  clay  without  the  mould.  It  lies  almost  level- 
quality  about  equal  to  4  and  5.  The  southern  half 
is  totally  different  from  the  northern  half,  and  from 
any  other  lot  yet  described;  and  it  is  in  regard  to 
this  particular,  that  I  want  information. 

This  ground  lies  perfectly  level — is,  in  fact,  what 
we  here  call  second  bottom ;  that  is,  a  bench  or  flat 
of  land  lying  from  6  to  10,  sometimes  20  feet  above 
the  first  or  sandy  alluvial  bottom.  Clay  predomi- 
nates in  this  soil,  and  is  sometimes,  (that  is  in  dif- 
ferent places,)  blue,  sometimes  nearly  white,  then 
again  yellow,  but  is  mostly  a  gray.  In  it  there  is 
gravel  and  sand;  the  gravel  is  small  at  the  surface 
and  increases  in  size  as  you  descend.  This  is  the 
poorest  part  of  my  farm — indeed,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, it  is  not  worth  cultivating ;  it  would  not  yield 
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No.  1.    1  No. «.  1  No.  3.  1  No.  4.  |  No.  6.  |  No.  6.  |  No.  7. 

lyr|    Com,    | 

1 

1  Corn    1  

1             1 

1 

1             1 

3yr 

Pasmre 

Com 

Oats 

with 
Clover 

Cora 

3yr 

Wheat 

PaatVe 

Cora 

Clover 

Oai« 

and       Cora 
Clover 

«yr 

Com 

^Vlleat 

PaAVe 

Wheat 

Clover 

Oau 

and 

Clover 

Cora 

Syr 

Pastiue 

Cmh 

Wheat 

Com 

^yheat 

Clover 

Oats 

and 

Clover 

In  this  way  I  give  more  rest  to  4,  5,6  and  7,  thaii 
1,  2,  3,  for  the  reason  that  the  three  last  mentioned 
ar«  much  more  prodaotive,  and  improye  a»  much 
with  one  year's  rest  as  the  otheBS  with  two.  Ne- 
cetsttj  eompels  me  to  cnltivat*  in  corn  one  of  the 
river  lots  and  one  of  the  npland.  Under  this  neces- 
sity, ean  I  adopt  a  better  rotation?  If  so,  point  it 
oat.  Rapid  improyement  of  the  soil  is  my  object, 
without  regard  to  profit.  My  means  of  making  ma- 
nnre  are  abundant — hundreds  of  acres  of  woodland, 
plenty  of  swamp  mud,  straw,  weeds,  oorn-stalke, 
<co.,  &c.,  with  about  70  head  of  cattle,  same  num- 
ber of  swine,  12  or  14  head  of  horses;  and  besides 
haTe  Bommer's  method  of  making  manure.  Apro- 
pos: What  is  the  common  opinion  with  you  in  re- 
gard to  that  method?  Could  I  profitably  use  it? 
Another  question.  Whore  thin  upland  (clay)  is  to 
remain  in  clover  bnt  two  years  to  be  turned  under 
for  wheat,  would  you  recommend  any  mowing  or 
pasturing  the  second  season?  Would  it  be  better 
to  let  it  alone  and  turn  the  whole  summer  crop  un- 
der? BecoUect,  benefit  to  the  soil  is  more  my  ob- 
ject than  large  crops.  £d.  W.  Jones.  Clover 
Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  22,  1850. 

Drive  thy  business  or  it  will  drive  thee. 


more  perhaps  than  10  bushels  corn  per  acre.  It  is 
rather  wet,  for  the  crawfish  work  over  two-thirds  of 
it.  There  is  about  forty  acres  of  it.  Can  this  land 
be  made  valuable?  if  so,  how?  I  know  thorough 
draining  is  the  first  step.  What  then?  Lime  costs 
us  40  cents  pet  bushel,  delivered,  and  we  have  a  bad 
market  for  surplus  produce.  Under  these  circima- 
stances,  I  think,  I  can  hardly  afibrd  to  use  lime. 
Would  lime  have  a  good  effect  on  such  land,  for  there 
is  very  little  vegetable  matter  for  it  to  act  upon?  I 
would  give  it  up  to  the  bushes  and  brambles,  but 
that  would  be  a  bad  example — and  besides,  it  is  in 
theisenlre  of  my  farm — and  of  course,  an  eye-sore, 
that  I  would  willingly  get  rid  of,  even  at  some  pe- 
eoniary  sacrifice.  I  could,  without  much  expense, 
tarn  a  small  stream  upon  about  one-half  of  it. 
Would  not  that  be  advisable?  If  so,  should  I  sufl*er 
it  to  overflow  it  constantly,  or  only  some  few  weeks 
at  a  time,  through  the  year?  Would  you  drain  be- 
fore overflowing?  Would  animal  manure  benefit 
anch  land  much?  or  would  some  other  manure 
<leave  out  lime,)  do  better? — In  short,  what  would 
you  do  for  a  soil  so  uninviting?  Give  me  the  mo- 
du€  operandi.  Blaze  out  a  track,  and  I  will  try  to 
follow  it|  no  matter  how  crooked. 

While  speaking  of  this  part  of  my  farm,  I  will 
mention  that  there  are  several  low,  marshy  strips, 
passing  through  it,  at  the  depth  of  2|  feet  from  the 
surface.  These  strips  continue  soft  and  miry.  What 
materials  suit  best  for  draining  such  a  place?  I  have 
tried  stones;  but  they  sink  with  the  superincumbent 
weight  and  ohoke  up.  How  would  you  underdrain 
such  land?  As  to  the  general  improvement  of  my 
farm,  I  have  adopted  the  following  rotation  of  crops: 


White  Sagar  Mannfactory. 


Eds.  Cvlvivator — During  the  past  season  we 
have,  by  availing  ourselves  of  suitable  machinery 
and  apparatus,  been  able  to  make  our  entire  crop 
of  cane  into  white  sugar,  direct  from  the  cane  juice ; 
and  with  about  the  same  facility  as  in  the  ordinary 
,  way  of  boiling  in  open  kettles. 

The  mode  we  have  adopted  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  all  refineries — by  filtrations  and  concen- 
tration in  vacuum — ^principally  by  the  Deroune  sys- 
tem. The  machinery  was  constructed  by  the  Novel- 
ty Works,  New- York. 

We  have  made  some  in  loaf,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced very  fine;  and  feel  assured,  when  the  mode 
becomes  generally  adopted,  that  white  sugar  may  be 
obtained  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  at  present, 
saving  thereby  to  the  consumers,  a  vast  amount,  and 
to  the  producers  and  merchants,  the  heavy  drainage 
of  brown  sugars — the  drainage  being  an  entire 
loss. 

Mr.  Melsen's  process  has  been  tried  here,  bnt 
anticipations  have  not  been  realized.  S.  Tillot- 
SON.     New  Jiiver,  La,,  Jan.  3,  1850. 

Preparing  and  Sowing  Clover  or  Timothy  Seed. 

Eds.  Cultivatob — Take  one  bushel  of  clover 
seed,  put  it  in  a  pile  on  your  barn  floor.  Make  3 
gallons  of  pickle,  not  quite  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg,  put  it  on  the  seed,  mix  it  thoroughly,  in  the 
evening  with  a  paddle  or  shovel,  and  then  spread  it 
on  the  floor,  4  inches  thick.  The  next  morning,  wet 
it  again  as  above ;  then  mix  about  one  peck  or  plas- 
ter, by  sprinkling  2  quarts  upon  it  at  a  time,  well 
stirred;  spread  out  your  heap  again,  and  so  on,  till 
you  have  it  so  well  dried  with  plaster  that  the  seed 
will  not  stick  together.  Sow  while  the  seed  is 
damp.  One  bushel  thus  prepared  will  make  over 
one  and  a  half  bushels. 

The  advantage  of  sowing  in  this  way  is,  you  save 
at  least  one-third  your  seed,  and  are  almost  certain 
of  its  growing.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849, 
I  sowed  in  four  difi*erent  pieces,  42  acres  in  the 
above  way,  6  quarts  to  the  acre,  not  one  acre  of 
which  ''  missed."  I  sowed  nine  acres  in  the  ''  old 
way,''  viz.  the  clean  dry  seed;  6  qts.  to  the  acre. 
On  the  whole  field  there  may  he  2  acres  of  clover, 
not  more.  I  also  sowed  9  bushels  of  plaster  on  this 
field ;  not  any  on  the  other. 

An  oxpericnced  gentleman  told  me  of  this  way, 
and  that  he  had  seldom  if  ever  missed  having  plen- 
ty of  clover,  and  thick  enough  too.  B.  M.  Ellis. 
Muncy,  Pa.j  Jan.  23,  1850. 


Timber  for  Plank  Roads. 


We  notice  by  some  papers  that  serious  apprehen- 
sion is  felt  that  the  vast  amount  of  timber  used  for 
plank  road,  is  likely  to  render  all  kinds  of  wood  and 
lumber  scarce  throughout  the  county.  Let  us  give 
one  moment's  thought  to  this  objection. 

Suppose  that  every  township  in  the  country  has 
its  plank  road — a  result  which,  independently  of 
the  wood  consumed,  would  add  immensely  to  the 
value  of  land  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 
This  would  be  a  road  for  say  every  five  miles,  or 
one  mile  of  road  for  every  five  square  miles.  A 
good  single  track,  (and  few  roads  need  more,)  re- 
quires about  160,000  feet  of  lumber ;  a  thousand 
feet  are  about  equal  to  a  cord  of  wood  in  weight ; 
consequently  a  quantity  equal  to  160  cords  is  need- 
ed for  every  five  square  miles.  The  average  dura- 
bility, including  the  stringers,  is  about  8  years;  or 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  20,000  feet  of  lumberi 
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or  20  cords  of  wood  per  year  for  the  five  square 
miles,  or  4  cords  for  each  square  mile. 

Now,  in  the  thickly  settled  farming  districts,  not 
counting  cities  and  villages,  there  are  about  80 
persons  per  square  mile,  or  ten  families  averaging 
8  persons  each.  These  families  consume  on  an  av- 
erage at  least  20  cords  of  fuel  each  yearly,  (many 
consume  40  or  50,)  or  200  cords  per  square  mile. 
This  is  just  50  times  as  much  as  is  required  for  the 
yeHrly  use  of  the  plank  road. 

Again,  nine-tenths  of  the  fences  in  most  parts  of 
Ke'w-York  arc  made  of  common  stakes  and  rails; 
48  of  these  are  equal  to  a  cord  of  wood,  and  will 
build  3  rods  of  substantial  fenee.  It  requires  to 
fence  one  square  mile  into  ten*acre  lots,  sixteen 
miles  offence.  Throwing  off  six-tenths  for  waste 
and  woodland,  Sec.,' and  leaving  ten  miles,  there 
are  required  for  these  ten  miles  no  less  than  one 
thousand  cords  of  wood  in  rails  to  fence  each  square 
mile;  and  if  these  last  12  years  on  an  average,  there 
are  required  yearly  more  than  80  cords  fbr  each 
square  mile,  or  20  times  as  much  as  for  the  plank 
road. 

A  village  of  1500  persons,  consnmes  in  eaoh  year 
about  enough  wood  to  build  ten  miles  of  plank  road; 
and  the  yearly  consumption  of  wood  in  such  a  place 
as  Rochester,  Syracuse,  or  Utioa,  would  run  a  half* 
dozen  roads  in  diiTerent  directions  into  the  country, 
eaoh  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  long,  estimating  mere- 
ly the  qiiantity  of  wood  required. 

Watertight  Cellan* 

I  notice  in  the  last  number  of  The  Cultitatorf 
the  description  of  a  mode  of  excluding  water  from 
cellars,  by  ramming  in  a  space  with  clay  between 
the  wall  and  the  .earth,  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick. 
Allow  me  to  suggest  another  «nd  cheaper  mode. 
Plaster  the  whole  inside,  bottom  and  all,  with  two 
or  three  successive  .layers  of  water  lime  cement, 
making  the  cellar  as  tight  as  a  water  lime  cistern. 
The  water  cannot  get  in  at  sides  or  bottom;  and  if 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  mixed  with  pebbles 
at  the  bottom;  no  rat,  however  ingenious,  can  pass 
it,  after  well  hardened;  and  it  makes  a  beautiful 
floor  for  the  cellar.     X. 

Prepaimtion  lor  Spring  Wheat* 

Mr.  Q.  C.  Rich,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Field  Crops  for  the  Addison  County  (Vt.)  Agricul- 
tural fiooiety,  makes  thefollowiAgremiarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cultivation  of  wheat: 

''  Wheat  and  Corn,  we  think,  will  be  admitted 
to  be  the  two  most  important  grains  grown  in  this 
county.  Winter  and  Spring  wheat  has  paid  a  fair 
profit  for  the  outlay  the  past  season,  particularly 
winter,  which  has  not  been  better  in  twenty  years. 
The  beet  preparatioa  is  a  clover  lay,  but  in  case 
j<m  have  none,  we  would  recommend  plowing  your 
land  early  in  June,  and  sowing  from  one  to  two  and 
a  half  bushels  of  Buckwheat  per  acre,  to  be  turned 
under  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September.  The 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  warms 
the  soil  and  makes  it  more  friable — causes  the 
wheat  to  vegetate,  grow,  and  get  a  stronger 
growth — the  roots  to  strike  deeper  than  they  would 
had  you  applied  manure,  or  summer  fallowed,  as 
was  the  usual  practice.  The  Black  Sea  (a  spring 
variety,)  is  the  only  kind  sown  to  any  extent  at 
this  time.  When  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
county  three-fourths  to  one  bushel  was  considered 
sufiioient  to  seed  an  acre;  but  now  many  are  using 
two  bnsheU;  one  and  a  half  is  believed  to  be  prefe- 
rable.>' 


Durability  of  Underdrains* 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
says  that  in  walking  over  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  was  led  to 
examine  the  condition  of  a  brueh  drain,  construct- 
ed 32  years  previously.  The  wood  of  the  brush  was 
found  to  be  in  an  undecayed  condition,  and  the  drain 
acted  as  efficiently  as  newly  constructly  tile  drains 
around  it.  This  appears  the  more  probable,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  brush  is  almost  perfectly 
excluded  from  the  external  air,  and  most  so  on 
clayey  ground.  The  string-pieces  of  plank  roads, 
covered  only  by  the  plank,  from  the  air  above,  are 
fouud  to  last  15  or  20  years.  There  is  doubtless  a 
great  difference  in  different  kinds  of  wood  used  as 
brush  drain.  Red  cedar  branches,  buried  in  drains 
in  clayey  ground,  would  probably  last  beyond  a  life* 
time.  The  writer  has  seen  wood  dog  up  in  ezea* 
vating  deep  wells  30  or  40  feet  deep,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  cedar,  perfectly  sound,  and  where  it  must 
have  been  deposited  at  the  time  of  the  great  deluge. 

The  correspondent  above  referred  to,  says  that 
'*  it  is  well  known  that  so  far  as  permanence  is 
concerned,  tiles  de  not,  on  an  average,  last  more 
than  20  years.''  The  best  ones  noto  constructed, 
will  however,  doubtless  last  much  longer,  when  noc 
in  deoidedly  unfavorable  looalities. 

GuAKo.iN  AcazcuLTuax. — The  opinion  is  gain- 
ing groand  that  guano  is  most  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  wheat — the  coarser  nature  of  yard  manure 
being  more  appropriate  for  corn.  It  is  either  plow- 
ed in,  or  perhaps  better  applied  in  autumn ;  200  or 
300  lbs.  being  usually  enough  for  an  acre.  Accord- 
ing to  T.  S.  Pleasants,  in  the  «fm.  Farmer,  the 
wheat  and  corn  crops  of  the  members  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Club  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  where  it  has 
been  much  used  for  the  past  five  years,  have  avera* 
ged  as  follows: 

1844. — Wheat  10  bushels  per  acre 

Corn  24         **  '* 

1845.— Wheat  14       *'  *' 

Corn  20        '^  ''     (season  unfav.) 

1846.-*Wheat  Hi    ''  "     (season  unfav.) 

Corn  21         "  " 

1847.--Wheat  15       *'  " 

Corn  23         ''  " 

1848.— Wheat  18       "  " 

Corn  31         "  " 

iNevaANca  op  Liva  Stogic. — Col.  J..  ]£.  Siiaa<' 
wooo,  of  Auburn,  ftnggests,  through  the  fesatag^ 
Journal,  the  formatio*  ef  a  company  for  the  insn- 
rance  of  live-stock.  He  observes— ''  There  is  ia 
this  and  the  adjoining  States,  a  large  number  of 
valuable  breeding  animals,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
These  are  all  liable  to  injury  and  disease,  which  oe« 
casions  serious  loss  to  the  owners.  The  liability  to 
losses  frequently  prevents  persons  from  importing' 
and  introducing  valuable  breeding  stock  into  the 
country.  In  order  to  obviate  in  some  measure  these 
objections,  I  propose  that  there  be  formed  a  New- 
York  State  Live  Stock  Mutual  (or  Stock)  Insurance 
Company,  and  that  persons  willing  to  join  in  such 
a  company  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  before 
the  first  of  March  next.  When,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  (or  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  if 
a  stock  company,)  are  found  willing  to  join  in  such 
company,  measures  may  be  taken  to  organize  one." 

Such-  companies  have  long  existed  ia  England, 
where  their  utility  has  been  very  groat,  and  we 
think  they  would  prove  equally  beneficial  in  thia 
country.  ... 
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To      PmSTEKT     8VBD     CORN     FROM   BEING    PTTLLED 

w  BY  BIRDS  OB  squiREELS. — A.  L.,  Apalacbin, 
N.  Y.  Varioos  preparations  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  this  parpose ;  suoh  as  soaking  the  seed  in 
copperas* water,  coating  it  with  flour-sulphur,  coat- 
ing it  with  tar,  &c.  So  far  as  we  are  acquainted , 
we  believe  the  tar  is  most  eflectual ;  but  its  direct 
application  to  the  grain^  is  liable  to  injure  it ;  and 
to  obviate  this,  some  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
first  coating  it  with  plaster  (gjpsum,)  and  then 
coating  it  with  tar.  This,  it  is  said,  does  not  ob- 
stmot  the  germination  of  the  corn;  and  the  birds  or 
squirrels  will  not  pull  it  after  they  have  found  what 
it  is.  It  is  necessary  that  the  corn  should  be  well 
soaked  in  water  before  it  is  coated,  otherwise  the 
tar  will  not  allow  the  penetration  of  sufficient  mois- 
lore  to  produce  germination. 

Coal  Tar.*-F.  E.  8.,  Braeeville,  Ohio.  Coal 
tar  is  Qsaally  applied  with  s  common  white-wash 
brush.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  for  fences  and  out- 
bufldings,  and  is  considered  a  cheap  mode  of  pre- 
serving them  from  dee  ay.  It  also  answers  a  good 
purpose  for  protecting  iron  against  oxydation  or 
rus(. 

DxsTBVCTioir  or  Rats. — J.  T.  S,,  Bearmont, 
Pa.  Arsenio  is  a  deadly  poison  to  rats,  but  can 
only  bo  used  where  other  animals  cannot  come  to  it. 
Compositions  of  phosphorus  with  ground  glass,  have 
been  recommended.  Cork  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
fried  in  lard,  it  is  said  will  kill  them.  Dr.  J.  V. 
C.  Smith  of  Boston,  states  that  ground  plaster, 
mixed  with  dry  meal  will  bo  eaten  by  rats,  and 
that  it  will  set  in  the  stomach  and  kill  them.  Pro- 
fessional rat-catchers  use  substances  to  decoy  the 
vermin  into  traps,  or  to  'places  where  they  can  be 
killed.  The  following  is  a  composition  used  for 
this  purpose  : 

Powdered  assafcstlda,  j  grain. 

Essential  oil  rhodium,  3  drachms. 
"  lavender,  1  scruple. 

Oil  of  annisseed,  1  drachm. 

See  Cultivator  for  1846,  p.  371,  ftnd  tt48,  p.  225. 

MoLKs.^S.  M.  T.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  T.  There  ar« 
various  traps  for  catching  moles.  A  cut  of  a  good 
one  was  given  in  Tht  Cultivator,  vol.  10,  (old  se- 
ries,) p.  70.  They  are  also  destroyed  by  poison. 
Pills  of  bread,  containing  arsenio  are  laid  in  their 
tracks ;  small  shreds  of  meat  on  which  arsenic  has 
been  sprinkled,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
is  said  that  the  castor-oli  bean,  laid  in  their  tracks 
vill  drive  them  away. 

Harvesting  Machines. — £.  S.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 
The  most  popular  harvesting  machines  have  hereto- 
fore been  Hussey's  and  McCormick's.  The  address 
of  the  former  is  O.  Hnssey,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  of  the 
latter  C.  H.  McCormick  &  Co.,  Chicago.  H.  L. 
£mery,  Albany,  is  agent  for  McC.  &  Co.,  and  will 
have  the  machines  for  sale  next  season.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Burrall,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manufactures  a  har- 
vesting machine,  which,  we  understand,  is  favora- 
bly spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  it. 

Matlm  Sitoab. — A.  O.  B.,  Claridon,  O.  In 
Yonaoni,  tin  is  considered  preferable  to  iron  for 
boiling  ayrap.  You  will  find  the  directions  you  ask 
for  for  in  our  vol.  for  1849,  pp.  123,  262,  and  in  that 
for  1847,  pp.  24,  25. 

Books.— J.  R.,  Utica.  There  are  only  three 
vols,  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture." Of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Ag. 
Society/'  we  have  five  volumes,  which  we  believe 


comprise  the  entire  series.     We  presume  it  will  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  procure  any  of  these  vols. 

Bones. — ^J.  H.  M.,  Columbia,  Pa.  If  you  have 
no  bone  mills  in  your  vicinity,  we  do  not  know  how 
you  will  bo  able  to  work  them  to  advantage.  The 
labor  of  crushing  them  by  hand  is  considerable,  and 
the  bones  may  not  be  worth  the  co&t.  To  dissolve 
bones  in  sulphurio  acid,  they  are  usually  first  broken 
in  a  mill,  and  then  covered  or  saturated  with  the 
acid.  Prof.  Norton  says,  ''  Twelve  lbs.  of  acid 
per  bushel  seems  a  good  quantity  to  apply;  but  it 
must  in  all  cases  be  previously  diluted  with  once  or 
twice  its  bulk  of  water.  An  excellent  way  of  ap- 
plying it,  is  to  place  the  bones  in  a  conical  heap  on 
a  bed  of  ashes,  and  slowly  pour  on  the  diluted  acid. 
They  will  absorb  nearly  the  whole;  the  outside 
bones  should  then  be  turned  inside,  and  the  whole 
will  in  a  short  time  become  soft  and  fit  to  mix  with 
ashes  for  drilling  or  sowing." 

Old  tan  babk. — If  wood  ashes  can  be  cheaply 
obtained,  the  best  way  to  convert  tan  into  manure, 
is  to  mix  it,  in  layers — say,  a  bushel  of  ashes,  un- 
leached,  to  ten  of  tan— the  heap  to  be  made  up  in 
spring,  worked  over  in  midsummer  and  used  the  next 
season. 

Black-Ska  Wheat. — J.  W.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
Mr.  £mery,  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
advertises  this  kind  of  grain. 

Hand-deill,  oe  See^-sower. — C.  T.,  Kings- 
ville,  O.  Emery's  seed-planter  will  plant  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  from  turnepseed  to  Indian  corn.  It  is  the 
kind  generally  used  here  foronrrots.  The  price  is 
$14. 

Peas  and  Beans.— C.  W.  T.,  Trevose,  Pa. 
Peas  arc  much  cultivated  in  the  Canadas,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  New-York,  and  in  Vermont, 
New- Hampshire,  Maine,  &c.  They  grow  better 
in  those  northern  regions  than  farther  south,  and 
are  also  comparatively  free  from  bugs.  Indian 
corn  is  less  grown  at  the  north  than  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  and  peas  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  substitute  for  that  grain.  They  are  con- 
sidered quite  as  valuable  per  bushel,  for  feeding 
sheep,  hogs,  or  horses,  as  corn.  They  yield  from 
twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  English 
field  bean  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  unable  to  refer  to  any  particular  trials 
which  have  been  made  with  it  here.  The  beans 
usually  cultivated  here,  are  more  valuable  to  sell  as 
human  food,  than  for  feeding  stock — though  for 
such  animals  as  will  eat  them,  either  whole  or 
ground,  they  are  considered  equal  to  corn.  A  good 
yield  is  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

OrricERS  OF  Agbicultubal  Societies  foe 
18S0. — Bennington  county,  Vt. — John  S.  Petti- 
bone,  President;  Aaron  Hubbell,  Joseph  Parker, 
Vice  Presidents;  Harmon  Canfield,  Secretary ;  2a- 
dock  Canfield,  Treasurer. 

OswEOO  CoTJNTT,  N.  Y. — Hamilton  Murry,  Pre- 
sident; C.  A.  Tanner,  Peter  Dovendorf,  Vice  Pre- 
sidents; James  H.  Wright,  Secretary;  J.  S.  Chand- 
ler, Corresponding  Secretary;  Samuel  Allen,  An- 
drew Place,  A.  W.  Severence,  Executive  Commit* 
tee. 

Wayne  Coitntt,  N.  Y. — Joseph  Watsen,  Pre- 
sidcnt;  S.  £.  Hudson,  G.  Center,  N.  Warner,  J. 
Jenner,  J.  Borrodale,  E.  Flint,  A.  Hale,  Vice  Pre- 
sidents; D.  Kenyon,  Recording  Secretary;  R.  G. 
Pardee,  Palmyra,  Cor.  Secretary;  J.  b.  Ford, 
Treasurer;  A.  6.  Parry,  W.  P.  Nottingham,  B. 
H.  Streeter,  £.  N.  Thomas,  H.  G.  Dickerson,  Wm. 
Rogers,  V.  Q.  Barny,  Executive  Committee. 
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Notia0  oi  llnblicationa. 

Th«  Couhtet  Gentleman — a  Cottage^  Villaj 
Farm  and  Garden  Newspaper. — This  is  the  title  of 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  oommenced  in  London, 
the  first  of  the  present  year,  under  the  auspices  of 
George  Glennt,  F.  H.  S.,  a  well  known  and  pop- 
ular writer  on  gardening  matters,  by  whom  the 
Horticultural  Department  is  conducted.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  the  first  No.,  the  only  one  which 
has  as  yet  come  to  hand;  and. cheerfully  commend 
it  to  such  of  our  readers,  whether  of  foreign  or  na- 
tive birth,  as  wish  to  receive  regularly  a  weekly 
newspaper  from  London,  in  which  they  will  find, 
beside  a  journal  of  the  news  of  the  week,  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  culture  ia  the  garden, 
the  orchard,  and  the  conservatory,  and  on  the  farm. 
Price  6d  sterling  per  No.,  equivalent  to  about 
$6.50  per  year,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  to  the 
American  subscriber,  the  ocean  postage,  which 
would  make  the  cost  hero  $8  to  $9  a  year.  (See 
advertisement.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Seneca  County  Agri- 
CULTURAL  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  John 
Belafield,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  these  proceedings. 
They  comprise  about  100  pages  in  quarto  form, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  embrace  a  gen- 
eral record  of  the  doinffs  of  the  Society  for  1849. — 
Statistical  tables  are  given  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  each  town  in  the  county  for  the  year  1848. 
There  are,  also,  several  valuable  addresses  and  es> 
says,  from  some  of  which  we  have  already  given  ex- 
tracts in  our  columns. 

New  Work  on  Diseases  op  Animals. — We  un- 
derstand that  Dr.  G.  H.  Dadd,  of  Boston,  proposes 
to  publish,  within  a  few  months,  a  work  to  be  enti- 
tled— '*  Outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  j  also, 
a  General  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Veterinary  Science  in  England,  with  practical  obser- 
vations on  Feeding,  Watering,  Grooming,  Shooing, 
&c.,  &c.;  written  with  a  view  of  teaching  every 
man  how  to  prevent  disease  in  animals ;  with  plates; 
containing  aiso,  a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the 
Veterinary  Art." 

American  Poultry  Yard. — A  work  consisting 
of  upwards  of  300  pages  relating  to  the  origin,  his- 
tory, and  description  of  domestic  poultry  of  all 
kinds,  with  directions  for  breeding,  &o.,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations;  by  D.  J.  Browne;  with  an 
appendix  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
breeds  of  fowls,  with  much  statistical  information 
on  the  subject,  by  Samuel  Allen.  The  work  is  from 
the  press  of  C.  M.  Saxton,  Now -York.  Price  one 
dollar. 

American  Fowl-Breeder. — This  is  a  manual 
lately  published  at  Boston,  comprising  information 
in  regard  to  breeding  and  managing  poultry,  their 
diseases,  <tc. — with  engravings — by  an  *'  Associa- 
tion of  Practical  Breeders.'*  It  is  oflfered  at  25 
cents  per  copy,  and  will  bo  found  useful  to  those 
who  keep  poultry. 

The  Family  Visitor. — Wc  have  received  the 
first  number  of  a  paper  with  this  title,  published  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  S.  St. 
^OHN,  and  O.  H.  Knaff,  editors  and  proprietors. — 
The  design  of  the  publication  is  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  shall  tend  to  interest  and  improve  the 
mind — or  as  expressed  by  the  publishers — "  a  fami- 
ly paper,  designed  to  instruct,  enlighten,  and  inter- 
est the  family  circle.''  Articles  wiU  be  furnished 
on  various  branchis  of  natural  science,  embracing 
Boology,  geology,  ehemistry,  See.,  accompanied  by 


illustrations.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  w^ill  al- 
so receive  attention,  and  information  will  be  fur- 
nished on  all  subjects  touching  the  philanthropic, 
political  and  general  improvements  of  the  day. — 
The  *^  Visitor  "  is  issued  weekly,  at  $1.50  per  year 
in  advance.  The  paper  is  handsomely  got  up,  in 
the  quarto  form,  and  from  the  high  standing  of  the 
editors,  we  presume  it  will  deserve  and  receive  a 
liberal  patronage. 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  paper,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  late  publisher  and  associate  editor  of  the-  * 
Genetee  Farmer.  The  New-  Yorker  is  to  be  devoted 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanic  arts,  science, 
literature,  education,  rural  and  domestic  economy, 
reports  of  the  crops  and  markets,  and  general  in- 
telligence. Conducted  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore;  L.  B. 
Langworthy,  associate  editor ;  Elon  Comstock^ 
T.  C.  Peters,  corresponding  editors;  L.  Weth- 
SRELL,  editor  of  the  educational  department.  The 
paper  makes  an  excellent  appearance  in  all  respects, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  well  fulfil  its  design. — 
Each  number  comprises  eight  pages,  large  quarto. 
It  is  published  weekly,  at  two  dollars  a  year. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.— 
The  January  number  of  this  excellent  work  con- 
tains valuable  articles  on  various  scientific  subjects, 
from  the  pens  of  Profs.  Loomis,  Dewey,  J.  D.  Dana,. 
Dr.  Wyman,  Dr.  Darlington,  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
John  A.  Porter,  T.  8.  Hunt,  and  others.  The  work 
is  published  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  is  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Silltman  &  Dana.  Published  every 
second  month — $5  per  year. 

Genesee  Farmer. — Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore  has 
relinquished  his  interest  in  this  paper  to  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Lee,  who  ha!$  for 'several  years  been  associated 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper.  Dr.  L. 
continues  its  publication,  and  it  is  edited  by  him  in 
connection  with  James  Vice,  Jr.  We  have  re^ 
ceived  the  January  number,  which  indicates  that 
the  good  character  of  the  work  will  be  preserved. 

Patent  Portable  Railroad  Horse  Power, 
AND  Overshot  Treshing  Machine  and  Separa- 
tor.— The  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  this  ma- 
chine has  been  extensively  introduced  into  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  during  the  past  season,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  a  general  conviction  of  ita 
superiority  over  any  sweep  machine  known  there. 
The  editor  says — •'*  We  have  it  from  several  persons 
using  them,  that  with<one  of  these  implements,  two 
horses  and  four  or  five  men  have  done  as  much  work, 
day  by  day,  as  threshers  with  eight  horses  and  ten 
men  operating  along  side  of  them.  One  man  in- 
forms us,  that  he  threshed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
bushels  in  a  day,  of  wheat  yielding  only  eight  bush- 
els per  acre.  This  we  call  large  threshing.  An- 
other informs  us  that  his  wheat  yielded  from  seven 
to  nine  bushels  per  acre,  with  straw  enough  to  pro- 
duce in  common  seasons  twenty  or  twenty-five 
bushels.  With  the  same  span  of  horses  working 
every  day,  and  his  machine  elevated  sixteen  inches,, 
his  ordinary  threshing  was  eighty  bushels  per  day. 
Others  in  the  same  circumstances,  by  hard  drivings 
or  changing  horses,  have  threshed  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  one  easo,  as  we 
have  said,  one  hundred  and  sixty." 

For  further  particulars,  see  p.  95,  eurrent  Tol. 

Acre  in  Yards. — An  acre  contains  4840  square 
yards,  or  70  yards  in  length  and  69  1-7  in  breadth 
-—or  198  feet  by  220. 
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3Soff0  for  \\)t  3&m\\j, 

CoMMt7NiCATioKs  bare  been  received  since  our 
last,  from  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  F.  Holbrooke  G.  T. 
Pearsall,  H.,  Daniel  C.  Don|rlass,  J.  C.  H.,  Dar- 
win E.  Gardner,  S.  R.  G.,  N.  S.  Smith,  W.  L.  Ea- 
ton, Marry  Bctts,  A  New- York  Farmer  in  Virginia, 
J.  R.y  Otis  Dillingham,  E.  Croasdale,  C.  G.  J., 
W.,  J.  8.  Pettibone,  A  Farmer,  Berkshire,  Eliza 
P.  Benedict,  A.  B.,  A  Bubsoriber. 

Books,  Pauphlkts,  &c.,  have  boon  received  as 
follows : 

TramaetioiM  of  the  Ewex  (Mtas.)  Ag .  Society,  for  IMO,  ftrnn  J. 
AV.  PaocTOK,  Eaq.,  Preaidem  ofUi^  itocwty,  uid  from  Gen.  Wx. 

SlTTTOif. 

Traasutiont  oT  the  Worcester  (Moas.)  Ag .  Society  for  l&i9,  from 

JoHsr  W.  Lixcouf,  Eaq. 
Amiaal  McMage  of  the  Goremor  of  Ohio,  IVom  Hon.  J.  S.  Cops- 

1.4X0. 

Preeeedinga  of  the  North  American  Pomolof  ioal  Conrention,  held 
•I  SyrMoae.  14th  .Sept.,  1849. 

The  Applic«uon  of  Science  to  Farminc,  an  addreas  before  the 
Hampden  Ag.  Society,  Oct.  4. 1840,  by  \v.  C.  Goldthwait. 

An  Addr«aa  before  the  HamiMbire,  Fraiiiklin  and  Hampden  Ar.  So- 
ciety, Oct.  VM»,  by  Prof.  iou!f  P.  Noaro^r. 

Yraiiaactioiia  of  the  Norfolk,  (Maan.)  Ag.  .Society,  for  1949,  the  fiiat 

J  ear  of  iia  exuaence— a  haiidaome  oetava  of  1 50  pagea— (rora  Hon. 
I.  p.  Wunss,  Prraidem  of  the  Society. 
The  North  Britiah  Agriculturiat,  several  not.  ftom  Mr.  J.  JoiatioSt 


Siaieeuih  Annnal  Report  of  the  Maauehaaetta  Lnuatie  Hoapilal, 
Asm  ihe  Superintendent,  Dr.  Gxo.  Cbak PLsa. 

CT-  Will  *'  H.  C.  W.,  Potaam  VaUey,"  please 
favor  na  with  his  address  ? 

Apples  or  1846. — Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  Ho- 
bart,  Delaware  county ,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  foar  ap- 
ples, two  of  which  grew  in  1844,  one  in  1848,  and 
one  in  1S49.  They  are  all  the  product  of  one  tree, 
a  seedling,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  S.  They  are  re- 
narkabie  from  their  property  of  long  keeping;  but 
we  do  not  discover  that  they  have  any  other  quali- 
ties that  would  particularly  recommend  them. 

Fat  Sheep. — Mr.  B.  McNeil,  of  Schoharie, 
lately  bronght  to  this  city,  on  his  way  to  Boston, 
forty-two  fat  sheep.  They  were  purchased  at  $15 
a  bead  of  George  Goodteae,  of  Schoharie,  who 
fattened  them.  They  are  mostly  of  the  improved 
Cotawold  breed,  and  that  breed  crossed  with  the 
Bakewell  or  Leicester.  Several  of  them  weighed, 
alive,  300  lbs.,  and  upwards  each.  Twenty-five 
of  the  lot  were  raised  by  Mr.  George  Clark,  of 
Springfield,  Otsego  county,  and  the  others  were 
raised  in  the  same  neighborhood.  They  were  the 
finest  lot  of  fat  sheep  wo  ever  saW;  of  so  great  a 
number. 

Graptino  GRAPEViNEs.-^nMr.  Curtis,  member 
of  Assembly  from  Onondaga  county,  stated  at  one 
of  the  agrioultural  meetings  in  Albany,  that  he  bad 
been  very  SQcceaafnl  in  grafting  the  Isabella  on  the 
common  wild  grape.  He  takes  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  of  the  root  of  the  wild  vine,  and  in- 
serts tn  it  a  scion  of  the  kind  he  wishes  to  propa- 
gate. It  is  done  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  cleft  or 
"  split''  grafting.  The  vino  is  planted  so  that  the 
connexion  of  the  stock  and  scion  will  be  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  spring  before  the  vines  come  into  leaf. 
Mr.  C.  stated  that  he  had  vines  so  grafted,  which 
bore  considerably  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  they 
had  made  a  growth  of  fourteen  feet  the  first  season. 

Good  Corn  crop. — J.  W.  Colrurn,  of  Spring- 
field, Yt.,  writes — **  I  have  raised  the  past  season, 
OR  four  acres  of  ground,  (Connecticut  river  allovi- 
*1,)  within  a  few  quarts  of  416  bushels.  It  is  of 
the  variety  known  as  the  Brown  eorn ;  eight- rowed, 
small  cob,  deep  flat  giain,  having  a  chocolate  col- 


ored tinge.  In  a  rich  soil,  well  prepared,  and  with 
clean  and  thorough  cultivation,  it  will  yield  more 
than  any  kind  I  have  ever  tried;  but  on  light  and 
poor  soils,  and  with  ordinary  culture,  it  will  do 
nothing. '^ 

Cheese  Dairies  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 
— A  correspondent  in  Middle  Granville,  informs  us 
that  from  150  to  200  tons  of  cheese  were  made  in 
that  town  the  past  season.  Wo  publish  this  month, 
an  account  of  the  products  and  management  of  one 
cf  these  dairies,  and  are  promised  farther  particu- 
lars hereafter. 

Sample  of  Wheat.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Colebrook,  N.  H.,  a  sample  of 
wheat,  called  **  the  Turkey  wheat.-'  Its  appear- 
ance  is  similar  to  that  of  the  '*  Black  Sea"  wheat, 
when  that  variety  first  came  into  the  country.  The 
name  also,  implies  that  they  are  from  the  same  region. 
But  as  the  sample  sent  us  is  uttdorstood  to  be  the 
product  of  a  later  importation,  it  may  possess  some 
valuable  qualities  which  the  other  has  lost  in  accli- 
mation. Mr.  P.  informs  us  that  it  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well,  having  ripened  perfectly  free  from 
rust,  in  neighborhoods  where  other  wheat  totally 
failed. 

Samples  or  Wool  prom  Ksntvckt.— We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Washington  Miller,  of  Win- 
chester, Clarke  Co.,  Ky.,  some  handsome  samples  of 
Merino  wool.  We  are  informed  that  they  are  in 
part  from  sheep  purchased  by  him,  about  fifteen 
years  since,  of  Lewis  Sanders,  Esq.,  of  Grass 
Hills,  Ky.,  and  in  part  from  sheep  lately  purchased 
from  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio.  The  samples  are  all 
good,  and  those  from  Mr.  M.'sown  flock,  show  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  production  of  fine  wool 
in  Kentucky. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School. — By  a  circular, 
wo  learn  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  de^ 
partinont  of  Harvard  University  commencing  March 
1,  1850,  is  to  comprise  the  following  lectures:  1, 
Engineering,  by  Prof.  Eustis;  2,  Chemistry,  by- 
Prof.  Horsford ;  3,  Zoology  and  Geology,  by  Prof. 
Agassiz;  4,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  5,  Botany 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Prof.  Gray ;  6,  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy,  by  Prof.  Levering;  7, 
Mathematics,  by  Prof.  Pierce;  8,  Astronomy,  by 
Messrs.  W.  C.  and  G.  P.  Bond.  For  partioiilars 
in  regard  to  this  valuable  school,  inquire  of  Prof. 
£.  K.  Horsford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

AcRicrLTURAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  CANADA. — A  Ca- 
nadian paper  notices  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture made  by  Chas.  P.  Treadwsll,  Sherifi*of  the 
Ottawa  District.  It  is  stated  that  he  has  upwards 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ready  for  spring  wheat, 
and  that  he  cleared  upwards  of  a  himdred  acres  of 
forest  last  season.  His  extensive  operations  in 
draining  are  also  spoken  of;  he  having  made  up- 
wards of  five  miles  of  ditches  with  the  spade,  be- 
sides other  ditches  made  by  a  plow  designed  for  the 
purpose,  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  has  also  intro- 
duced the  subsoil  plow. 

The  last  Smithfield  Show  of  Fat  Cattle.— 
This  exhibition  was  held  at  London  from  the  lltb 
to  the  14th  of  December  last.  In  the  six  classes  of 
oxen  and  steers,  there  were  fourteen  prises;  of 
which  the  Herefords  took  four,  viz:  one  first  prise, 
including  the  silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  and  the 
gold  medal  for  the  *^  best  ox  or  steer  in  the  show- 
yard"-^one  second,  and  two  third  prizes;  the 
Short -Horns  took  four — two  first  and  two  second 
prizes ;  the  Devons  took  five— two  first;  two  second 
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prizes,  and  one  third  prize ;  the  West  Highlanders 
one.  In  the  three  classes  for  fat  covs  and  heifers, 
there  were  seven  prizes ;  of  which  the  Short -Horns 
took  six,  inclading  all  the  first  prizes,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  medals  for  cows  and  heifers ;  the  Devons 
one— a  second  prize. 

Cochin  China  Fowls. — Within  a  few  years, 
much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  fowls  nnder  this 
name,  specimens  of  which,  having  been  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  Qneen  Victoria,  were  kept  at  the  royal 
residence,  Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  George  P.  Burn- 
ham,  editor  of  the  jSmerican  Unioiiy  Boston,  states 
that  he  has  reeeived  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Nolan,  of  Dnb- 
lin,  some  of  this  stock.  From  descriptions  we  have 
seen  of  these  fowls  for  the  last  six  years,  we  have 
never  supposed  that  they  differed  essentially  from 
other  large  Asiatic  fowls,  common  in  this  country, 
«nder  other  names.  This  impression  agrees  with 
Mr.  Burnham's  description  of  his  imported  fowls, 
which,  though  not  "  exaotly,"  he  says,  like  some 
we  have  in  this  country,  are  still  "  very  similar, 
as  regards  the  genial  oharaoteristics."  Again, 
he  says,  '*  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  best 
Sbangbaes  we  have  hero,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tail,"  that  of  the  Cochin  Chinas  being  longest. 
We  should,  like  to  know  at  Vfhitf  **  English  Ag- 
ricultural Fair,  this  [Mr.  B.'s]  stook  took  the  pre- 
mium, at  the  side  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's 
original  Cochin  Chinas?" 

ST*  Attention  is  invited  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  HowLAND,  in  this  number.  We  have  not  seen 
the  horse  he  offers  for  sale,  but  those  who  have  rep- 
resent him  to  be  a  valuable  animal. 

Correction. — In  our  report  of  the  premiums 
awarded  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
on  grain  crops,  in  our  last,  Mr.  Crispell's  crop  of 
oats  was  stated  80  bushels  per  acre  ,*  but  it  should 
have  been  85  bus.  20  qts.  per  acre. 

Glass  Water  pipe. — A  specimen  of  this  pipe 
has  been  left  at  our  office  by  W.  T.  De  Golyer. — 
We  learn  that  ov^  fifty  rods  of  the  pipe  were  laid 
for  Union  College,  Sohenectady,  in  1848,  which  is 
still  in  use,  and  has  been  found  free  from  every  de- 
fect. It  is  not  in  the  least  corroded,  and  affords  the 
water  as  pure  as  at  the  fountain.  Further  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  the  article  may  be  learned  by  ad- 
dressing D.  0.  Ketchum,  Agent  Albany  Glass- 
Works,  Albany. 

Milk-House  for  Making  Butter. — Wo  have 
received  several  inquiries  for  plans  of  houses  or 
apartments  for  setting  milk  for  making  butter,  and 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  our  friends  will  give  us 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  subject.  We  should 
like  to  learn  from  those  who  have-had  experience  in 
making  butter  both  with  spring  bouses  and  with- 
out, what  they  deem  the  best  plan.  What  do  the 
celebrated  butter-makers  of  Pennsylvania  say? 

Lands  in  Wisconsin. — A  subscriber,  who  with 
others,  is  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Wisconsin, 
wishes  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best  section 
of  the  state  for  farming,  and  the  usual  course  of 
farming  there,  commencing  with  the  prairie  land  in 
its  natural  state.  Will  some  of  our  Wisconsin 
friends  give  us  an  article  on  this  subject? 

Oarden  Tools  and  Pruning  Implements. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  thete,  of  American  ond  Foreicn  manofuc- 
•'»■  lure,  coii<*tamly  on  hand.  A.  B.  AU^EN  «  CO., 

March  M*^. 19ft  fc  19t  Water  St.,  New-York. 

Colman'N  European  Ai^ricnltnre. 

EUROPEAN  AORFCITLTURE,  from  personal  observation,  by 
IIbxky  CoLMA?r  of  M«uM:urhtuell«.  Two  lar^  octavo  voia.— 
price,  uQHtly  bound,  the  same  m  publi«lied  iu  Nos.,  95.  For  nale 
at  Iho  office  of  THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Prices  of  Agricaltvral  Prodnots. 

New-Tork,  Feb.  18, 1850. 

FLOUR— Oencaee,  per  bbl.,  85.50af5.(»— Michigan,  ^.12|aS5. 
37. 

GRAIN— Wheat,  prime  Genesee  per  bnah.,  f  l.S9-Ohio,  91.10a 
9l.l2|.     Com,  fine  white  Southern,  62}c.--Sonihern  and  Jeraey 
yellow,  60c.    Rye,  02 Jc.    Barley,  (prime)  TOc — Oalt,  A9a4Se. 
BUin'ER— best,  per  lb.,  19a20e.— Western  dairy,  LialSc. 
CHEESE— per  ib.,  0a8c. 
BEEF— .Mess,  per  bbl.,  SIO— Prime,  $0.50. 
PORK— Mew,  (new)  per  bbl.,  9l0.50a9l0.02HPrime,.  gO. 
LARD— per  lb.,  (tiercea,)  Hc.—i}t€gfu  prime,)  7o. 
HAMS— j>er  lb.,  Smoked,  BaOc. 
HOPS— first  sort,  per  lb.,  14alOe. 

COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  19al4e.~New  Oriesw 
and  Alabama,  19ixl4i<*. 
WOOL— <Boston  Prices.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 40a45e. 

American  AiU  blood  Menno, 96a40 

do    half        do  33a35 

do    one-fburth  do,  and  common, . .  96aS7 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

T%ur$daVf  Ftb.  14. 

At  market.  850  Cattle.  100  unsold.  Prices  have  decuned  still  fur- 
ther.  Leas  than  last  week,  by  ny&S  cents.  A  very  few  at  8<.9iy 
by  agretment.  Discount  upnn  the  weif ht  alive  35  per  cent.,  which 
would  probably  reduce  the  price  to  90.  We  quote  $0  for  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  whole  number.  Good,  from  95a95.75.  Fair  94<5O0 
95.  Inferior,  93.50a94.  Working  cattle  low  and  dull.  Cows  aod 
Calves  plenty,  aud  not  much  demand.    All  sorts  of  store  cattle  dull. 

Sx£EP,  2050  at  market.  1200  Stall  fed  shiecp,  prices,  93.00,  93.95, 
93.50,  9(00,  94.50,  95.00,  96XK),  96.50.  850  Common  sheep,  92.00, 
93.25,  93.50,  93.75.    400  remain  unsold. 

Sw»K.'  800  at  Market.  But  little  activity— nn&Jiy  nnsold.  Pri- 
ces lower  than  lort  week.  A  few  sales  at  3|  a  4^.  At  retail,  4|«5|. 
Plowman, 


American  Field  and  Garden  Seed** 

A   LARGE  and  varied  assortment,  fl>esh  and  warranted. 
■^^    The  above  seeds  are  grown  expressly  for  us,  and  we  have  eve* 
ry  rcaiKiu  to  believe  tlicm  genuine,  ajid  of  the  best  and  most  impro- 
ved kinds  in  market.    For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of 

A.  B.  ALLEN  4b  CO., 
March  1, 185a  160  4b  191  Water  Street,  New-York. 

Bird  Seeds* 

CANARY,  Hemp  and  Millet  9eed,  for  sale  at  the  An-icollnnd 
Warehouse  of  A.  B.  ALLEN  4b  CO., 

199  4t  191  Water  St.,  New-York. 

FertiliEen* 

"PERUVIAN  and  Pata^onian  Guano,  Bonedust,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
-*-    Poudrette,  and  Combined  Manure,  a  new  aud  excellent  article. 

Enquire  at  the  Agriculmral  Warehouse  of 

A.  B.  AliLEN  &  CO., 

March  1, 1850.  180  k  101  Water  St.,  New-York, 

Clioice  Seedliniir  Potatoes. 

BXTFFAZO  SmdltnK  Pink  ejf>  Rather  long,  marble  white.  eya» 
bright  {Milk.    Productive,  healtliy  and  cxceUeut  for  the  table. 

"  Erte  SeedlingP  Long,  iutershadcd  with  pink,  purple  ajid  green  f 
productive,  hardy,  and  fine  ftn*  the  table. 

"  SeetUiftg  Rus$et^*  Round,  smooth,  color  cinnamon ;  haidy, 
early,  productive,  and  agreealily  flavored,  and  Ene  for  the  table. 

My  "  Early  Junss  '*  arc  large,  round,  smooth,  light  orange  white ; 
on  the  whole,  Uie  best  early  potato  for  early  marketing  I  htt>*e  yei 
found. 

Also,  superior  renovated  SeeilUmg  Potato  fiesef.  gathered  from  the 
most  select  varieties,  combb«d  with  choice  specimem  lata  from  Eu- 
rope and  South  America. 

CareAilly  packed  and  delivered  at  the  depot,  92  per  bushel,  94  per 
barrel.  Seeids  per  packet,  sufficient  Ibr  10  basheis  seedlings,  trans- 
mitted by  mail  at  double  postage.  91  per  paclfiat.     N.  .8.  tiMITH. 

Budhlo,  Febmnry,  1850. 

Poudrette* 

rpBE  LOW  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  oflisr  their  new  and  im- 
-*■  proved  Poudrette,  for  sale  at  their  usual  rates : — ^1  bbl.  99—3 
bbls.  $5,  aud  91.50  per  bbl.  for  aiw  quantity  over  7  bbls.,  delivered 
IVee  of  expense  on  board  of  vessel  in  New  York.  At  the  Factory, 
where  vessels  drawing  B  feet  water  ean  come,  it  will  be  sold  at  is 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  expense  per  acre  in  manuring  corn  with  Poudrette,  will 
amount  to  about  94,  calculating  25  cents  per  bbl.  freight,  and  alt 
the  neceasary  labor  included.  On  land  previoosly  manured,  or  oiv 
good  sward  land,  one  gill  to  the  hill  Is  suflicient — on  poor  ground,  a 
good  crop  can  be  raised  bv  one  gill  at  planting,  and  one  at  the  last 
hoeing.  The  coat  of  the  labor  dene  in  mantirhig  eom  in  the  hilt 
with  nam  yard  manure,  will  amount  to  more  than  the  first  cost  of 
the  Poudrette,  with  freight  and  all  charges  added ;  and  the  eflTeets  of 
Poudrette  are  quicker,  more  vigorou-s  and  the  eom  reaches  maturi- 
ty eariier.    A  fair  trial,  however  vnail,  u  re^peclfolly  solicited. 

A  pamphlet  containing  instrnctioai  for  u^,  certtfifcnies  from  some 
of  the  first  Afrricnlturists  in  the  United  Stales,  and  much  valuablo 
information ^ill  be  sent  patis^  to  any  one  applying  {jpo$tpaid  if  by 

,  OODey  street. 


letter  J  to  *'  Tuk  Lodi  MAXir-vcTrRnfa  Compa5t, 
Ne\v.Yotk." 


Feb.  l>-4au. 


THE'CULTTVATOR. 


Hishlaad  Naraerle*,  Newbargk,  N.  V. 

A  SAVh  *  CO ,  beJBf  mboDl  lo  clear  MT  Iha  (nlire  Muck  a 
'^^      sua  af  ilieir  nuwiia,  idjiicnit  lo  the  roMeiwa  of  Mi.  Ji 

J.  Downing,  ihty  wnuld  ctU  eHxcial  uwniion  ot  NiinarymenT  a 
powiH  iboal  la  commuKa  Che  tuiiiKai,  to  the  dock  of  uaea  then 
on.    Thar  coiuut  principally  of  Prai*^  iiiclnrliiig  all  Lbe  lending  an 

Cbarrr  Treu,  and  taaat  Ornamenlal  Treei;  muiv  of  which  u 


PonltiT  Books. 

IJWE  AmeiicM  Poulterer'!  CoinpMUon,  by  C,  N.  BcML-n^^rica 

Tha  Aaieriean  Ponllrr  Yard,  b)r  D.  J.  Baowm  and  SticnL  Al^ 

TW  ABeiiean  Foirt  Breeder,  by  an  Aaaocialion  af  Pnnlcal 
BMedei*— price  K  cenD. 
For  Kle  u  the  elSce  of  THE  CULTrVATOR. 


EllwHBier  A  Bmirj 

\l/lAlt  iai*T  lk■llhBD^lTtla|^ellillE■(cnualllhor■aedladablui- 
"  H  ia  their  name,  are  RoiuT  Buik,  Hiuh  Becm  and 
Rumi  CauJM.  They  fte]  eampelM  to  makett.iaaniwnnee 
' •■"  ' ' —  lUicf  perwni  in  nrian  pani  of  the  eonnlr; 


a  &  BAHCBBTT,  FBOFailTOai, 


TJITE  hare  now  nandiog  iu  oar  oaneriea, 
'*    for  irailapliiulbig, 

XoTt  than   100,000  Fru 


Trtu, 


Our  itoek  tmbrt 

AprU  amd  Chtrry,  a 


at  the  beat  early,  aicdiaDi  and  lale  ti 


Bum/  Ptfir,  BDiflitf  which  j 


TnH*cti«Ha  of  the  N.  Y.  lUale  Ag.  Society. 

n^ANSACTIONB  of  the  New- York  State  Xjrirnltur.1  Socialy, 
■^  from  1S41  loISM.cighivoli.,  price  M.fbrnle  M  tbeoAce  of 
THE  cri-TlVATOR. 


AgricDltiira]  Wnrahoiue, 

tSJ  Fmu  SrrM,  /fia-Yari. 
'THE  mbactiber.  BUnuAieiurer  and  dealer  in  AiriculmnU  Im/ie- 
*  HiMi,  antra  for  iaic  one  of  die  laigul  aHartmrnu  to  be  Ibumi 
n  IheUnied  Statea-  Among  which  are  du  rdcbTiia]  Pntmum 
Mem,  wMeli  mm  amadad  die  bigktu  pramiDn  of  iha  Kna.  YBk 
nn  Pair  in  IMT,  and  oT  lbe  Amtrim  Imiiitu  iu  IBM,  1848,  and 
HV.  Ako,  a<  Cnn*  Dnmtlu,  Eogfa,  and  itll  odiei  PIsih  imay 
h  ae.  Cent  abrffari,  Snw  C-am.  faaau*  Jf^  JNirlatib  Sriii 
J«fc  Ath  PHHTf,  Afctlikt  lbr*i»i,  Shi<  Saw*.  innMwniiM, 

K.      in  ^_i.^i._^  I 1 ..  ...  .r.^j  healqnalily and  told 

JOHN  MOORE.V 


It.    AH  of  wfcieh  wMl  b«  wamuled  lo  be 
■ItlKkrwealralea. 
March  I— a. 


A  Rare  Chance 


liBE  anbaetiliet  oftn  fcr  anle,  oc  m  eiehanrc  for  acrrieaahlB  hor- 
A  (HMraarea,  hia  iplendid  bay  Celt,  of  t^e  '■Borpriie"  aloek. 
Hia  mleraat  In  lb<  Noiinan  hone,  nakea  it  dcairable  id  be  free  froin 


■I  nearl]'  tn  jtm  old,  and  li 
elopnieqla,  piomwcB  finely.  Borne  anperio 
ihown.    Any  coRinniiu-atioa  nay  mU 
ROBER-f  fi,  HOWLAND, 

Unkn  Bpiingi,  Cayvfa  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TAINIMO  900  acra  of  eiceQeul  laod^  eitoaled  in  Ibetoim 
-*  of  Ballnaii,  couniy  of  Paratogo,  9J  milea  aoath  of  BalUton 
~^-M,  ud  near  the  rtaidence  of  £.  C.  Diuvm,  Eiq.,  uid  Col. 

ifoDW- ,  The  dwelling  it  Inrge  and  coiiveiiienl,  and  m  good 


Farm  (by  Sale, 
riOWTAlNIXO  SOO  I 
^  of  Ballnan.  couoii 

E?^^.., 

repair;  in  Button  lo  itUcli^erE  arc  tw«tcmiiilhoiiM,Bnd  die  ne 
aeaaary  bana  and  auIbiiildlDgg.    Thii  properly,  from  iu  proiini' 
BalMoaaDd  Saratoga  Spriugi,to^lher  wilhtiihoUlhyaiKlplei 

loeation,  ofltia  a  good  onpQrmnit"  '"  "—:*.. !'..-:-■ — -■- 

viiliiu  to  reliie  Uota  btiajneva. 


ba&ella  Grape  Vine*, 
|~kP  proper  age  for  fonaing  rineyarda,  propagated  fmn  and  eaoiain- 
*^  inf  al  lbe  good  qoaliuaa  which  tha  moat  improved  cnltivalion 
fcr  ant  iwdra  y«in  hu  ranrcrTed  en  the  Vineytrda  el  Crotoo 
PaiM,  an  efercd  io  die  poldic.  Tboae  who  may  purchaae  will  n- 
ccin  aneh  iDMrwnioBa  aa  will  aiialile  th«n  to  cultinte  the  grape 
wia  BDlirc  meeeai,  (provkled  their  locality  ii  iwl  loo  far  north.)  All 
conaBueaUona,  noal  paid,  addmaed  to  R.  T.  UNDEttHILL,  H. 
D-lSa.  310  Bn«dw»,  New-York,  will  reeeire  prnniM  enention. 

He  Cult  qaite  eonUrnl  Ihal  hehiiio  Ihr  mdinratedthecharaeler 
and  habiU'^ihe  grape  i-ina  la  his  vineyard!  and  imnsieaby  im- 
prored  mliifaiiou,  pruning,  Stc,  that  they  wilt jcene rally  ripen  well, 
and  produce  good  frail  when  Fannied  [n  mat  ofvhe  NonlicrD  aud  all 
Ae  Wulein,  middle  and  Sonthtin  Slate). 


do    Canto  umont,Gloui  Mofceao,  Vm  Mot 

Weimar  d'Annberg,  Laaiie  Bauiie  d' Jaraey,  Vicar  al 
Of  Oraatttntal   Tr<ti, 
1,««0  /fof«  aunwK,  10 10  13  feet  higli,  very  Moi 

1,M0  Keimla!*  Ailk,A«rieaB,Slaian.  high,  will 
SOO  do,  do.  Enrf^win,  a  to  8  ft  bigh,  i 
SM  JilamktH,  large  and  legnWy  ahapef 

^nd  of  Miiettlarmai  Prodaetia 
_FirTre«,  Pivcr-leared  Ahde,  SnowbalU,  M 


Uc  )  Bnc 
.»i!lyr. 
orwiyW 

3t 

iccPiiwKyuiiic 

Seedling  llu^ 
e  Ttrcv   »C,,  * 

CheiluuU,  1 

M   Wkoltialt 

™b«d,,.n;u«j, 

Constautlr  on  haad  at  the 

Jlbauf  ^rieuitural  Wartkoatt  If  Sttd  Stort, 
No*.  3N  *  371  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  V.  Y, 

PuaWA  of  all  daacriplioni  adapted  to  the  aod  and  modea  of  callira- 
lioD  throughout  ihE  United  I<uiei. 
Cultivatora  with  Steel  and  Iron  Teeth,  for  one  and  two  horaea,  fbr 

Com  PIsnten.  for  hiUi  and  driUi.  and  adapted  for  all  kindi  end 
Emery'f  Beed  Planter*,  for  Cnrrola,  Turr™,  Been.  Bloom  Com, 

Reaping  Machine*,  Huaey'a  lud  MeCannick'i,  will  be  fiuniihed 
A  fuU  and  complete  amorlinent  of  eTery  kind  of  ImptemTnl  and 
lbs  biubaiidnian,  connantly  on  hand.  «  the  loweM  maiiuniciDtcr'i 
«H1— It  HOHACIi  L.  EMGItY. 
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I<Tiichbari9  (Tu.)  Laad  Agent. 

'PHE  nndenigned  haa  on  hand,  for  tale,  FirtT  Pulktatioks,  ly. 
*•  iiig  in  lhi«  secuo:i  of  tbe  State— say  from  two  to  cue  hundred 
uid  fiAy  miles  from  Lynchburg.  Prices  from  three  to  twelve  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Moumaiu  land,  from  thirty-five  ceuu  to  two  dollan. 
All  commuiiicalioiu.  post-paid,  promptly  aiiended  to. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  Feb.  l--8f BExNJAMXN  WfLKES. 

For  Sale^ 

'P^yO  Short  Horn  Bull  Calves,  1  Tear  old  in  April  next.  Both  are 
-*■  descended  from  tlir  bull  Yorkshiremau — bred  by  the  late  Tho- 
mas Bates,  Esq.  In  color,  one  is  red,  the  other  red  with  a  little 
white. 

Letters  of  inquiry,  post  paid,  attsndad  ta      J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 

Aaborn,  Feb.  l~2t. 

Highland  Nnrseriety  Newbnrgb,  N*  ¥• 

{Lat0  A.  J.  Dvmunjf  f  Co.) 
'PHE  PROPRIETORS  beg  leave  to  uifonn  their  patrons,  and  the 
-*■  public  in  general,  tliat  their  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamtntal  Tree*,  8kruh$j  Rotes,  ^c. 
For  Spring  planting,  is  unusually  large  and  thriAy,  and  embraces  all 
of  the  best  varieties  introduced  uito  notice  ii>  this  country  or  Eisrope ; 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricoi.  Gntpo- 
vines.  Gooseberry,  Currants,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Ite.,  ce. 

Portugal  Quuice  trees,  standards,  extra  site,  each 91  00 

do.  do.    quenouflle,  do.  ....  1  00 

Angers,  (tme,)  extrm 1  00 

Trees  of  the  usual  size 0  50 

Also,  Pears  ou  Quiuee,  and  JppU  ou  Faradisa  slocks,  ibr  dwarf 
trees. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shniba,  Jtc,  is  very  large ;  and 
quantities  to  dealers,  or  phuiien  ou  a  large  aaale,  will  oe  furnished 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedge  Plante. 

A  large  stock  of  Buckthorn,  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 

Abo,  a  Urge  stock  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roou. 

The  entire  stock  has  been  propogated  under  the  personal  aoper- 
vision  of  A.  Savl^  whose  long  eoiuiectioa  vrith  this  establishment  is 
some^[uar«ntee.  from  the  reputation  it  has  gained,  (and  the  present 
proprietors  are  uetetminad  to  merit,)  as  to  the  genuineness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  preeont  sto^. 

Orders  respectAilly  solicited,  and  wiU  receive  prompt  attention, 
which  will  be  carefully  pocked  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  Un- 
ion or  Eurc^. 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  to  post-paid  appUcants. 

Feb.  1,  lM0-3t. A.  SAUI^  ib  CO. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BT    DERBY,    MILLZB    AND    CO.,    AVBTTBN. 

THE  AII£RICAlf  FRUIT  CULTURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS, 
(CONTAINING  dirtetions  for  the  Propogution  and  Culture  of 
^■^  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nurarry,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  Descrip- 
tions of  the  principoU  Americnu  and  Foreign  Varieties  etilti>'ated  ni 
the  United  .*<tatt-s.  With  900  accurate  illa«tralions.  One  volume  of 
over  400  pa;rM,  1*2  mo.    Price  9t. 

A  cheaper,  but  equiiUy  valuable  book  with  Bowning's  was  want- 
ed by  the  ^reat  mass.  Jwl  such  a  work  has  Mr.  Thomas  given  us. 
We  coiMiiler  it  un  invaluable  addition  to  our  agricultural  libraries. 
Wod  Oroteer. 

We  predict  for  it  a  ver}'  rapid  sale ;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  fruit  jrrower,  ami  emecially  every  uuiaeryman.  It  is  a  very 
cheap  bookYor  its  price.— Ohio  CuliiviMr. 

It  M  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  oi  fruit 
trees.— ITlTMa  Htmtd. 

It  is  a  book  of  great  value.— <7«ncsM  Ftum^. 

Atnong  all  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  do  .not  kuow  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas*  superior,  if  his  equal,  in  condensing  important  maUer. 
He  ^ts  right  at  tbe  pitn  of  the  thhig — be  gives  you  thai  which  you 
w^  to  know  at  once ;  stripped  nf  all  useless  talk  and  Iwattle.  No 
man  has  a  keener  eye  for  ine  best  ways  of  doing  thiiigs.  Hence  we 
always  look  into  his  wrhin<!S  Mrith  the  assurance  that  we  shall  find 
something  new,  oi  some  improvements  on  the  okl ;  and  we  are  sel- 
dom disappointed.  This  hook  is  no  exception.  It  is  fuU.  There  is 
no  vacant  space  in  it.  It.  is  like  a  fresh  tgg — all  good,  and  packed 
to  the  shell  full.—  Prmm  Farmer.  /on.  1,  ItSSO — 9i. 


Hone  Powers  and 


M»CllUl€0« 


"P    PLANT.  No.  30  Cedar  Street,  New-York,  Agent  for  the  Pro- 

.■"•  prietor,  for  making  and  selling  the  "  Warren  "  Iinpro\'ed  Two 

and  Four  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers.    Also,  "Trimbles.'* 

IMce  of  the  *'  Warren  "  Two  Honte  Power  and  Thresher,  only  9M 

do  do         Four  do  do  do  9110 

Price  of  the  "Trimble"  Two  Hone  Power,  (without  Thresher,)  900 

do         "Warren"    do  do  do  do         990 

do  do       Four        do  do  do        97S 

Bands,  from  84^  to  96. 

These  kutt  Imprt>9ed  Threshers  and  Powers  give  nniversal  satis- 
faction, and  are  deemed  far  superior  to  any  others  known  heretofore 
for  any  th-nd[  like  their  cost. 

Cash  Orders  filled  promptly. 

N.  B.        PURCHASmO  t  COMMTSSlOir  AQENCY, 

The  undersigned  also  continues  the  business  of  the  late  K.  Plant 
Jt  J.  Pluul,  {K,  Piaiu  iL  Co.,)  of  Purchasing  for  Orders,  on  Credit  or 
(br  Cash,  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Hardware,  &c.,  &c.,  for  a  commb- 
■iou  of  3^  per  cent.  Produce,  such  as  -Sugar,  Cotton.  TobacoOi  Pel- 
trii^s,  &«.,  also  received  iutd  sold  on  Commission.    E.  PLANT, 

Dec.  1, 184»-«t.  No.  30  Cedar  9l  New-Tork. 


See  J  8  fo  Spiny    Sowing  aii4  rianUog. 

«:  n  A  busheU  of  superior  Black  Sea  Wheat,  pure,  havmg  been  but 
<^  V  v/  oijg  y^^  raised  in  ibe  States. 

150  bushels  ot  Clump  wheat,  a  new  article  of  spring  vrheat,  of 
large  berry,  and  said  to  be  a  good  yielder,  and  is  mucH  grown  ia 
Canada. 

ISO  bu^eb  of  Italian  Spring  Wheat. 

100  bus^.eis  of  Spring  liye. 
75  bushels  of  very  superior  Broom  Corn  Seed. 

A  large  supply  of  choice  Clover  and  Timothy  seed,  a  low  pripa«| 
at  wholesale  or  retail. 

Garden  and  Field  Peas,  any  quantity. 

A  fW»sh  lot  of  Garden  Seeds,  whoiesala  or  retaiL 

For  sale  at  the  Albajiy  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Stor«L 
No.  309  A  371  Broadway.    Feb.  1,  leso. H.  L.  EMERY. 

liOnisTille  (Ky.)  Seed  antl  Agrioaltaral  Store* 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale, 
1000  bushels  Kentucky  Blue  Gi 
000  "        Red  Top, 

900  *<       OrchanlGsnas,  *< 

200       "       Prime  Timothy  ** 

600       "  *<     Red  Clover        " 

900       "       Hemp  <• 

MO       *<       MiUet  *« 

100       "       Buckwheat  •* 

Also,  Lneeriia  and  >Vhila  Clover. 

30,000  papers  Garden  Seeds,  assortad,  and  all  varietiet  of  Gacdea 
Seeds  by  the  pound. 

50,000  Fruit  Trees,  eonsisting  chiefly  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Cheiry  and  Quince. 

Also.  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  roots.  Strawberry  plants,  Ac,  frc. 
from  the  nurseries  or  L.  Young,  U.  P.  Byram  k,  Co.,  Jas.  Orr,  ana 
O.  G.  Hikes  of  this  vicinitjr. 

He  also  keeps  everv  variety  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Ina. 
plomeuts  ou  hojid,  aiM  will  be  happy  to  fill  orders  (accompanied  with 
cash  cf  satisAtctory  reference)  ttom  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Feb.  1— «t.  A.  G.  MUNN. 


seed 


Trees  f  Trees  f  f   Trees  Iff 

"pOR  SALE,  at  Mount  Ida  Nursery,  Troy,  N.  Y^^  &  choice  vane- 
-*-  ty  of  Fruit  Trees,  comprising  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  of  the  most  approv^ed  kindi  the  grisater  part  of  them 
worked  ftt>m  bearing  trees,  and  all  of  them  by  the  subscriber— 4here- 
fore  ho  can  recommend  them  with  confidence.  He  would  also  say 
to  those  that  have  not  had  the  experience,  that  trees  brought  from 
the  South  (if  they  do  live)  do  not  grow  as  thriAy  for  a  number  ot 
yean,  as  those  raised  in  a  Northern  latitude,  which  many  persons 
can  prove  ft-om  experience.  He  also  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
transplanting  of  his  trees  so  as  to  have  them  well  rooted. 

Also,  a  gM)d  variety  of  Shade  Trees,  consisting  of  Scotch  Elm, 
Sycamore',  Linden,  Horse   Chestnut,  Mountain   Ash,    Evergreen 
Privet  for  Hedges,  China  and.  Hardy  Roses.  &c.,  &c 
Catalogues  and  other  information  can  be  had  of  the  Nuraeryraanu 
Feb.  1— 0ms.  JOSEPH  CALDWELL. 

I  _i  --  iri»-rwiB--i»i^-  ■  i-r^M-  t^ ■  -mt ^ 1 — ' 1 1 

Kinderliook  Nurseries* 

THE  proprietor  begs  leave  to  inform  his  patrons  and  the  public  ia 
general,  that  his  stock  ot 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses ^  ^c, 
For  spring^  plantuig,  is  large  and  thriAy.  and  embraces  all  of  the  beec 
varieties  nitroduc^  ui  this  coumry,  c^  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Gooseberriei^ 
Cunauis,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Mso,  Hedge  Plants. 

A  large  lot  of  Buckthorn  Plants,  Locust,  Privet,  Box,  l^e.  Ajs- 
pararus  mots,  Rhubarb. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Articles  will  be  carefully  pneked  and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Catalogues  ftimished  gratis  to  post  paid  applicants. 

Kinderhook,  Feb.  1,  l950— ft. H.SNYDER. 

Wanted. 

A   YOUNG  man  with  a  small  (hmily  to  take  charge  of  a  nursery, 
■t^  who  has  some  knowledge  of  Ihrming,  nnd  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  propagation  of  Fruit  Trees- 
He  must  be  -n*etl  recommended  as  a  mau  of  tntenity,  and  to  b« 
moral  and  temperate  in  his  habits.    None  other  need  applr. 

RUFUS  wnnTiBR. 

Chickopee,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  IflSO.— flt. 

Highland  Narseries,  Hrewborght  N«  Y* 

Xafs  A.  J.  Doumimg  f  Co, 

on  (\(\(\  ApPl«  Trees  of  the  most  approved  varieties,  for  aaV, 
« v,vvv  loj"  ,xfra  size,  from  8  to  19  A.  high,  and  3  to  5  yoarV 
growth.)  at  fSO  per  himdred. 

Persons  viranting  trees  to  sell  agam,  wiU  bs  dealt  liberally  with. 

Feb.  1, 1850--^.  A.  SAUL  h  CO. 

Take  Notice* 

THREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acraa  of 
Iiand  will  be  procured  for  all  who  enlisted  for  five  years,  or  dn- 
rinc  the  war  of  lolS,  and  for  all,  inoludiug  Volunteers  who  served 
in  Mexico,  and  fbr  the  heirs  of  all  who  have  died  in  the  service. 

Information  will  be  given  to  relatives,  Free  of  Charge,  by  writing 
to  G.  F.  LEWIS,  Detroit,  Michigan,  (postage  paid.) 

Tnose  who  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  friends,  write  when 
and  where  they  joined  the  armr  F*b*  l--9t*Y  ^ 
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stocks,  Scioiif,  Evergreens,  Strawberry  Plants,  &c» 

BM.  WATSON  offers  for  sale  at  the  Oid  CoUmy  Nwneries,  Plt- 
*  MOUTH,  MaMm  Stock!  of  Ffuh  Trees  of  first  rate  qnaliiy,  suit- 
able for  spring  graftiufr  snd  budding  in  the  coming  summer,  at  the 
annexed j>rices  per  1000.  Anpic,  1  year,  strong,  ^ ;  3  years,  trans- 
canted,  f  1(^— Pear,  1  year,  8€;  2  years,  815',  3  years,  transplanted 
#90 — Plum,  8  years,  815 — Cherry,  2  years,  812  ,*  3  years  traiuplant- 
ed,  815— <)uince,  large  and  fine,  f  IB;  1  year,  strong,  819— Maba- 
leb,  strong.  825— Paradised,  strong,  825— St.  Jean,  (dwarfer)  85  per 
100.  Ash,  .Maple,  Laburnum,  Lime,  SpanishChestnut,  Poplar,  Moun- 
tain Ajrii,  Kim,  Alder,  &c.,  &c.,  4  feet,  at  83  to  88  per  100.  Arbor 
Vitoe,  Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Balsam  Fir,  Silver  Fir,  Larch, 
lUd  Cedar,  1  to  2  feet,  85  to  810  per  100. 

SCIONS.  Anple  scions,  (fine  sorte)  81.50  per  100.  Paradise  cut- 
ting)! 88  per  1000.  Scions  of  the  finest  sorts  cff  pear  of  established 
reptttaikm  (aay  30  sons,)  and  of  other  fruits,  8(2  per  100,  815  per 

STRAWBERRIES.  Burr's  New  Pine,  84  per  100 ;  Boston  Pine, 
SI :  Bovey*s  Seedlinr,  81 ;  Richardson's  Early,  Late  and  Cam- 
brioge  (fine  sorts)  81.i50  per  doz.;  Early  Virginia  Scarlet,  81  per 
100;   Jeimv's  Seedling.  83;  Aberdeen 'Beehive,  85;  Swainstone, 


dozen. 

Also,  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pears,  select  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Climbers;  Weeping  Trees  for  lawns,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Verbenas. 
Cbryaanihemvfflji,  and  other  fine  plants  for  masses,  at  low  prices,  of 
'which  a  priced  list  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on  application. 

Abo,  Pear  seed  of  prime  quahty. 

Feb.  1, 1850.-31. 

New  Scarlet  Terbena—- Robinsan's  ]>efiance. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  JchHttnet,  NexthYoik, 

TTAVE  now  ready  for  delivery,  strong  plants  of  the  above  splendid 
•*-''  Verbena,  the  finest  m  England^  from  whence  they  obtainod  it 
faM  Jane,  ftilly  testing  its  qoalitj  danng  the  summer.  The  bloom  is 
of  the  most  vivid  scarlet,  with  fine  foliage,  and  so  far  from  being  in- 
jured b^  the  heat  of  the  sun,  wiis  rather  improved,  and  continued  a 
nsuH  of  flowers,  rapidly  covering  the  ground,  while  most  others 
were  destroyed  by  the  heat,  nor  ceased  to  flower  in  jjroAision  till 
checked  by  frost  at  the  end  of  October— after  which,  being  taken  up 
nod  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  flowered  away  till  December, 
and  is  now  (January  21)  fully  out  for  a  long  succession  of  bloom.— 
It  may  be  seen  in  peribctioo  very  soon  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  Astoria. 

Tmtimoxials.— ^artf«i*r»#  Chronieti^  (Dr.  Lmdley,)  Aug.  28.— 
**  Robinson's  Defiance*'  is  a  most  brilliant  flower— fine  in  form  and 
a  good  tmoser— best  of  Hb  class. 

Gard«n*r*$  Jmnmai^  Sept.  4.—"  Robnison's  Defiance  "— beautiAil 
Tariety— form  good— segments  oT'the  corolla  broad,  firm  in  sub- 
ouuice  and  flat— color,  a  brilliant  acarlef— habit  of  tne  plant  good, 
and  a  free  bloomer. 

TluGardemer,  Sept.  18.— **  Robinson's  Defianee"  is  a  snperior 
▼ariely,  the  petals  are  stout,  the  flower  and  truss  large  and  well 
formed  color,  a  clear  vivid  scarlet — the  plant  is  a  strong  and  free 
grower,  with  a  fine  foliage  and  superior  habit— we  have  not  seen  its 


It  reeeired  first  ebMS  certificates  and  the  highest  commendation  at 
the  fijUowing  exhibitions—"  Royal  South  London,"  Sept.  1^— 
••  SUmgh,"  ScpL  21—"  Norwfch,^'  Sept. »-"  Metropolitan,"  Sept. 
»— a2  dM  "  Chelsea  Society." 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  eooally  adapted  for  potting  or  bed  cul- 
tore,  being  short  jouited  with  remarkably  fine  foliage,  and  a  free 
bloomer.  A  larire  Italian  vase  filled  with  it  at  Astoria  last  summer, 
was  the  moat  auiking  ohjeet  in  the  garden,  and  was  adored  by  all 
nrdeners  and  amaieors  who  observed  it.  It  was  first  sent  out  in 
England  in  the  Spring  of  1648  at  Vs  8d  tteiliug  per  plant,  bat  was 
■01  sncceMfoUy  imported  here  till  lastaaaeon. 

A  good  atock  of  this  beautiful  Verbena,  {tearrtmted  to  mutttr  du- 
crqtfton,)  being  now  ready  to  send  out,  orders  will  be  promptly  exe- 
cased  with  strong  healthy  jplants  at  50  cents  each— 85  per  dozen — 
aix  at  same  rate— with  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade  when  a  dozen 
cc  more  are  oidered. 

Also  the  fisUosring  additional  new  Verbenas,  from  England : 

AXACXXOsf— large  bright  rose,  good  habit  and  fine  foliage,  firce 
bloomer  and  close  set,  pretty  eye. 

BAJucsan— seaitot  cihaaon,  good  qireadtsg  habit  and  profuse 


EocT  Moftx— light  may  erimaoii,  large  compact  tnm,  good  eye 
and  free  bloomer— a  beautiful  variety. 

SATSLLfrs— orange  scarlet,  exquisite  form  and  trailing  habit,  well 
adaptrd  ibr  large  pan  pots  or  vases— foliage  soft,  serrated,  and  of  a 
Ibatbery  style,  extra  fine— 50  cents  each— or  if  the  set  of  four  is  or- 
dered. 81<50— have  been  proved  a  season,  and  fully  answer  descrip- 
tion. 

The  fcOewing  approved  older  sorts,  8U0  per  domn— Beauty  Su- 
arema,  Flambaan,  Fireball,  Major  Ringgold,  Mestosa,  Mar}*  Anne. 
Othello,  Polk.  Qoeen,  Roseum  Elegans,  Smith's  Blue  Bounet,  and 
Mhers  weO  adapted  ftir  beddiiigont  or  in  patches. 

PBTUNIA»— Hebe,  Kliza,  Beauty  of  VorkvOle,  Duke  of  Bedford 
jmd  other  good  sorts— 82  per  doasen. 

DAHLIAS  in  diy  roots— all  the  pri»  iortsexhibited  at  Cattle  Gar- 
den last  October— 95  to  8 15  per  dozen. 

tJ^  Plants  of  the  new  Verbenas  can  readily  be  sent  by  mail ;  by 
ahakinr  off  the  eoil  a  half  dozen  will  not  wei^  over  an  oonee ;  by 
immediau  potting  on  airival  and  trifling  eare,  trill  reenrit  In  three  or 
fear  daya  and  be  la  advance  and  superior  eondition  for  tunung  out 
in  the  month  ef  May— of  eotme,  laach  twAkr,  further  south. 

Feb.  1, 1890-9t 


The  American  Fowl  Breeder, 

A  New  and  VaiuabU  book^ 

pONTAININO  AiU  information  on  Breeding,  Rearing,  Diseasee 
^^  and  Management  of 

Domestic  Poultry ^ 
And  instructions  concerning  the  choice  of  pure  Sl<Kk,  Crossing,  Ca- 
ponising.  Ac,  Ac,  WITH  ENGRAVINGS.    By  an  association  of 
Practical  Breeders. 

The  above  valuable  work  is  just  published  by  John  P.  Jewett  & 
Co.,  Conihill,  Boston,  and  it  is  oOercd  at  the  exttemely  low  price  of 
Twtnty-fivt  Cents  jper  copy,  lo  bring  it  within  the  means  of  every 
man  interested  in  Poultry. 

\CrWe  tDant  100  Good  Faithful  Jgent9,^£ji 

To  sell  this  work  in  every  county  in  New  England,  New-Yorh 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West,  in  oonneetion  with 

CoU^B  American  Fruit  Book, 

AND 
Cole^s  American  Veterinarian, 

Active  and  intelligent  men  can  make  money  at  the  business. 
Address,  post  paid,  the  publishers. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  ft  CO-, 

Comliill,  Boston. 
P.  S.  The  American  Fowl  Breeder  is  d<me  up  with  thin  covers 
and  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  countrv.    Any  |>ersor 
■eiMlIng  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  by  mail,  post  paid,  shall  receive  a  copy 
of  the  book. 
Feb.  l-<Jt. 

Seedlings. 

1>EAR,  Plum.  Cherry,  Quince^  Apples,  Horsechestnnt,  Mountain 
•*■  Ash,  and  Buckthorn  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  seed  of  the 
above  kinds  of  trees.  Every  vtiricty  of  Fruit  nnd  Ornamental 
Trees,  and  grafu  of  the  celebrated  Virgalieu  Pear  of  Geneva. 
For  sale  at  the  Geneva  Nnrsery,  by 

W.  G.  VERPLANCK. 
Geneva,  Nov.  1.— di.* 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store* 

No.  197  WeUer  street^  {near  Fvlton,)  Netff-Yark. 

T^HE  subscribers  would  respectfully  iuvjte  the  atteniion  of  planters 
■^  and  dealers  hi  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements, Garden 
and  Field  SeedsL  &c.,  ftc,  to  their  large  oiid  varied  assortment  of 
(Hirdeii  and  Field  tools,  Ac,  wliich  they  are  selling  at  the  very  low. 
est  rates  that  they  can  be  procured  in  the  Unilea  States.  Persons 
living  at  a  distance  can  obtain  an  *'  illustrated"  Catalogue,  contain, 
ing  a  list  of  prices,  on  application  by  letter,  post-paid.  Those  order- 
ing from  us  may  depend  upon  their  orders  bejng  promptly  filled. 

The  following  are  a  part  of  the  utensils  kept  for  sole  by  us,  which 
are  considered  the  best  in  use,  all  of  them  haviiir  taken  tlie  highest 
premiums : — ^Vheeler's  Railway  Horse  Power,'nireshing  Macniuee 
and  Separators,  Grant's  Fanning  Mills,  of  six  different  sizes,  for 
Rice  OS  well  as  Grain ;  Mayher's  do.,-  Hovey's  Spiral  Hay,  Straw 
and  Stalk  Cutters;  Smith's  Smut  Machines  and  Buckwheat  Clean- 
ers; Real's  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  fur  Feed,  horse  power;  Sin- 
clair's Com  and  Cob  Crushers,  for  hand  or  power  ;  Sinclair's  Hay, 
Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters,  hand  oi  horse  power;  Greene's  Hay  Cut- 
ters, 12, 18  Olid  34  knifes ;  Mayher's  Hay  and  Straw  Cutters,  8.  10, 
12, 15,  and  18  knifes ;  AVhee!cr*s  Stalk  or  Cane  Cutter,  Power  Ma- 
chuie ;  Mayher  A  Co.'s  Corn  Shellers,  single  and  double-hand  or 
power ;  Burrnll'sCorn  Shelters  and  Separators;  Warren's  do.,  wood 


Power,  Threshing  Machine  and  Cleaners ;  Taplins'  Horse  Powers  ; 
Mayher's  do.  do.;  Em^'s  Threshing  Machines^ne  aiidHwo  horse 
power;  Emery's  Seed  Sowers  or  Corn  Planters :  Emery's  Saw  Mill ; 
Emery's  CentriAural  Churns ;  Thermometer  Chtinis,  of  diffisrent  si- 
zes; (jylindricfll  ChunM ;  Atmospheric  Churns:  Solf-Acthig  Cheese 
Presses ;  Hay  Presses ;  Bachelor's  Corn  Planter:  Seed  Sowers  of 
different  kinds;  Bark  Mills;  Cider  Mills;  Paint  Mills;  Coflbe  Mills; 
Corn  Mills ;  Fitzgerald's  Flouring  Mills ;  Prentiss  and  Pages'  Flour- 
uig  Mills,  Burr  Stone ;  Mayher  A  Co.'s  Eagle  Improved  Polished 
PwMTS,  of  diflhrent  sizes  and  patterns;  Worcester  do:  Mayher  A 
Ca's  common  do.;  Freeborn  do.:  Prouty  and  Mear's  Plows  of  all 
kinds  Center  Draught ;  Sub  Sou  Pkyws  of  diflerent  kuids  and  sizes ; 
Skle-Hill  do :  Double  Mouldboard  do.:  Cultivators,  Steel  and  Cast- 
iron  teeth  \  ueddes'  Harrows ;  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows ;  Single  uaA 
Double  Wiflktreea;  Ox  Scrapers,  of  Wood  and  Iron,  laq^  and 
small;  Ox  Carts;  Farm  Wagons:  Mule  Carts;  Wheelbarro%vs ; 
Canal  Barrows ;  Field  and  Garden  Rollers.  Iron  and  Wood ;  ^Vheat 
Drills;  Reaping  Machines;  Mowing  Machines;  Rice  IJuIlers; 
Store  Trucks ;  Grotmd  Augers ;  Ox-leg  and  Trace  Chauis ;  Pickax- 
es; Grub  Hoes ;  Rakes,  Scythe  Sneaths,  Grain  Cradles,  Crow-Bars, 
Ac,  Ac.  In  fact,  we  have  every  thing  wanted  for  Farming  purpo- 
ses, got  up  ui  the  oest  manner^  tylCi  workmanship,  and  of  the  very 
best  material,  of  all  the  latest  improvements.  We  have  also  for  sale 
a  hurge  qnantitv  of  the  beat  Seed  and  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Com, 
Barley,  Rye,  Peas,  Beans,  Turnip,  Cabbage,  Beet.  Carrot,  Parsnip, 
Onion,  Radish,  Asparagus,  Clover  and  Grass  Seea,  raised  express- 
ly Cor  lu,  and  warranted  fresh — a  very  superior  article.  We  also 
nave  a  la^ge  quantity  of  Guano,  Bone  Dast,  Lime,  Plaster  and  other 
Fertilizers  on  hand,  Oraamenul  and  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &e.,  of 
the  best  qpalitr,  furnished  to  order.  Also,  Wire  Cloth,  of  all  kinds : 
Casting  do.,  Steam  Enginea,  Sugar  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  Shingie  and 
Brick  Machiuea,  fogetner  with  Force,  Cistern,  Well,  and  other 
Pumps.  JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO., 

Feb.  1, 18S8-4f  Ne.  197  Water  street,  New-York. 
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TS  published  lu  London,  on  Mondavs  in  time  for  post,  with  the  latest 
•*  market  prices  of  Com,  Meal,  Cattle,  Seeds,  and  Money,  and  is  the 
very  be^t  we«h^  Heview  and  Family  NewsMper  in  England,  as 
u'eJl  as  the  ackn««rtedged  highest  nvtiM>rity  in  all  mauers  eouikected 
with  Hortica!tur4«  Prtce  Os.  Od.  per  qnarter  in  advance. 
Address  6£0.  OLE.NNY, 

March  1— at  480  Strand,  London. 

Hloodfood  Nonerleiif 

Ffusking^  L.  I,  near  JVhe^Tsr*. 

tn9Q  k  RIPLBT,  PROPRIETORS, 

r)FFER  hr  sale  every  variety  of  Pratt  and  Ornamental  Treea, 
^^  Kvertreeiis,  Floweruig  fcjhrube,  Gnye  Vines,  Hedge  Plants, 
Raapberrtee,  Strawlierries,  Ac. 

We  have  90]000  Peach  'free4,  of  one,  two  and  three  years  growth, 
and  our  Fmit  Traas  generally,  are  of  larg*  Was  and  tkri/t^. 

Ordars  aem  to  oe  at  Plashing,  or  844  Peail  St.,  New- York,  (where 
CntvlMnes  may  be  obtained  graiU,)  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
UofL  and  tlie  tree*  paelwd  with  much  care  for  transportation. 

Mareh  1,  ItfO-lt. 
■  '      ■  I  II  ■  11      I .  .1      ■      I.I.      ...       ■  ■  , 

Hanilton  Nnrsenr. 

fM%  proprietor  of  this  establishment  coii&nes  himaelf  wholly  to  the 
*  propagtttiou  of  hard^-  Fruit  Trees,  all  of  which  have  been  ob- 
tained from  tiie  most  reliable  sources,  or  cut  IVom  bearing  trees  of 
well  known  variaiies.  Aliout  sixty  varieties  of  Plums  mid  a  large 
quantity  of  the  Apples  have  been  proved  on  his  own  grounds ;  and 
all  are  cultivated  M'ilh  hia  own  hands  aa«i4ted  by  hU  sou.  vfho  is  soon 
to  assume  a  persitfhl  interest  in  the  business.  And  all  the  cutting  of 
}^  ^JKt^  ^  ^^  lalidliug  of  Trees  Nvith  the  o^-ersight  of  tak- 
iiur  «(^4lnffies]^|r  Iw'uig dime  by  him  in  person,  he  feels  confident 
of  being  a\At  to  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  to  correctness,  as  can 
he  given  by  uur  ether  nursery.  The  stock  of  Am>lcs  and  Plums  is 
large  aad  MMaees  uiunerous  varieties,  so  that  the  fruit  grower  aud 
amateav  Hortknliurist  can  each  be  supi^ied. 

A  liberal  diipaont  to  nuner}*men  and  dealeit  in  Tlraca. 

Bee  Jliug  Hlocfcs  of  Apples  and  Plums  for  sale. 

Ageuis.-^eo.  G.  Sheppard,  145  Maiden  Lane,  New-York :  H.  L 
Siei^tens,  Honesdale,  Pa.;  aud  Wm.  J.  Hamiaon,  Kiugwood,  Mc 
Henry  Co.,  Ui.  -»—■—» 

CatalofiiM  eent  gratis  to  all  post  poid  applicanu. 

1^      «^       «     ^,  ,,    .,  CiIXrLES  HAMILTON 
Cauiarbvry,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.,  March  1— It. 


■ 


To  FrnU  CSrowers* 


'T'HE  subscriber  euhivates  at  his  various  nueseries,  and  has  forsale 
*  «  liu  resiJeuce,  £u4ti$  St.,  iZiotery,  Mass.,  aU  the  choice  vsxie- 
ties  <M  the 

Pear,  Jpphj  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  and  other 
Fruit  Trees,     Raspberriet,  Gooeeberriet, 
Currants,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries, 
•Asparagus  Roots,  i^c, 

AUo,  several  thousand  Pear  Treee  on  the  qnuice,  1,  fi.  3,  4.  aul  5 
years  from  the  bod.  ,  -»  -1  .^  -— .  « 

Particuhir  attention  paid  to  the  cnltivaiion  of  the  PEAR ;  neismi 

**'^*^..**?™  *^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ••  <?•«««  S^*«  *■»  «  Cmac 
siau^  will  pleape  eali  nt  tlie  nur^ries,  and  make  their  own  setedvo. 
Sucktktm  /w  Btigu,  One,  IVo  and  Three  Yearn  OkL 
Omamtmtal  Trms,  Shrubs,  Bases,  Berbaceous  Plants,  Pcbcoks, 

!%•  whole  Aw  aalo  at  the  markal  pnee. 

m^      !.••.««-.  «AMUEL  WALKER, 

Mareh  1, 1880.-*.  Roxbu^Masi. 


If  anenr  o<  J.  J, 


irapiMCe.,Jv:  r 


7*1118  nursery  nowf^ontains  many  thousand  fcia  trees,  of  lane. 
*  handsome  and  thrifty  growth  toAiiMhig  of  Apploa.  PmK 
Chegiee,  Peaches.  Apricots,  Ae.,  aud  the  smaller  rruitsToTlbe  best 
standard  sorts,  and  most  of  the  finest  new  varieties ;  in->M  a0  cbms 
^hmmktm  frepmgmtml  ftr  salt  ^kr  Aring  tkmim^mttiin 


6cariag.«^j| 

Tlte  caflet-tien  oT  APPLES,  conststi  of  many  thousand  Iar«e  trees. 
mosUy  7  to  f  feet  high,  embraces  the  finest  atandaid  rarieOetf,  aU 
neariyaUthevalnahlenewaaiU.  wnw, -«-• 

Wh«i  pnrehasefs  desire,  selectioiis  of  the  best  ibr  aBsciiw  a  la^ 

galar  sneeessaott  or  frnic  throaghottt  the  sea«»,  wiU  hitmS?  hi  ite 
propnelor.  —    ^  ^^ 

A  caijsfony  aasorted  ecS^tioo  of  hardy  emamental  trees,  thrabt 

and herbaceoaa pereonW piaMs,  wiU  be l^nushed ai  varrMdN^ 

prices. 

Trees  for  caaal  and  railioad  eonveyanoa,  win  be  weH  pi 
boiidles,  enclosed  m  atroug  mats,  with  the  roeto  mndded  and 
in  wet  moss,  so  as  par^tfy  to  preelade  all  j-ngir  pf  it^nry 
^AJUommuuiealioM,  posHmid,  !•  be  diraeied  Hae«le^'  WayM 

{&»The|ii«pri0tcr,wishhigtomakeaainealteraik>niuhisg^^ 
now  occnmed  with  a  fine  growth  or  larfc  sijed  apple  trees,  iia  Air- 
utdh  a  (rood  selectioii.  chosen  moetj^  bv  himeelf,  ot  sammer  antaiin, 
and  wmter  fniit,  of  the  Um  standard  varieties,  at  ^WperkumdndL 
withoul^awe  Jbr  pwhiiia,  where  the  onieia,  with  reanuauoea,  ate 
received  befira  the  first  er*  mo.  (April)  next.  Also,  OAerry  iwL  0 
or  JO  feet  high,  euitabte  Ibr  piantmg  aveuuea,  of  the  finest  kinds  oidv 
sehMted  by  the  proprietor,  at  8as  per  100.  '* 

March  1— It. 

Frmlt  Trees  for  Sale. 

T<HE  suheeriber  o8krs  fruit  trees  ai  very  reduced  prices.  Havwr 
.  «twiV>ockof  the  fcUowing  kinds  en  hand,  ha  wiU  aeU  AnnS 
treee  at  f  18  per  hnndrcd.  ^^^ 

eh^  Trees.  881  per  hundred, 
«^   £r<?f^MePiam  Trees,  8»  to  890  par  hnndred. 
BnrirGoldMi  Anrkot  treee,  from  one  to  fonr  yean  eid  (<m  oemA 
ilock)  htm  88  to  818  per  hnndred ;  (on  phnn  stock,)  go  eattlo^   Afl 
the  above  trees  are  smooth  and  healthy. 
Isabella  Grape  Vines,  1  year  old,  87  pat  hnnikad. 

a       do      810   do. 

8nnd4      do      818   da. 

d  years  old,  traandanted,  #14   do. 

The  vines  have  aU  been  annually  cut  to  the  grottAi,  and  hava  fiM 
roots  Ibr  plantttig. 

Aba,  a  lew  thousand  Fir  Trees,  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  at  8  ceels  pr 
mot* 
AU  other  trees  sold  as  low  as  at  any  other  narsery. 
FSshkiU  LandiMg,  March  1, 18B8-lt.       CUARLeS  DUBOia 
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Caltare  and  MauaJkcinm  of  Flax. 

It  is  doubtless  kuown  to  most  of  our  rtaders  thst 
fl«j  is  Ur^ly  cultivstad  in  acme  parls  of  the  coun- 
tTf,  wbollf  for  the  seed,  tlie  sLolks  being  thrown 
away.  In  some  of  [he  rich  dislrictB  of  Ohio,  gisrti- 
ouUrly  in  tlie  Mismi  Valley,  thia  branch  of  agricul- 

enL  of  the  Ohio  Dollar  Stattaman  givoa  an  iotcrcst- 
ing  account  of  the  flan  eultiire  of  that  section,  wilb 
tome  valuable  suggeslions  in  regard  lo  the  maDufac- 
ture  of  Bai.  He  slatrs  (he  average  yield  of  seed 
at  ten  bushels  per  acre,  though  in  some  instances  it 
reaches  fifteen  busheU.  The  ordinary  price  per 
baahel  is  Daylon,  where  th«  seed  ia  principally  sold 
•nd  the  oil  extracted  frora  it,  is  oighLy  cents  to  a 
dollar:  but  last  year,  owing  to  searcilj,  the  price 
rangM  from  a  dollar  and  len  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
forty  eeoti  per  bushal,  of  92  pounds.  The  amount 
of  seed  worked  up  in  the  city  of  Daylon  annually, 
is  put  down  at  150,000  buihela.  There  are  flve 
mills,  wbich,  attogGther,  use  ten  hydrostalio  pres- 
ses, some  of  them  having  a  power  of  1,000  tons 
each.  The  oil  is  priDcIpally  sent  lo  Cincinnati  and 
tbence  to  New-York,  and  the  oil-cake  is  exported 
to  England,  where  it  brings  $40  to  $50  per  ton,  and 
U  used  for  falling  cattU  and  sheep. 

The  income  which  the  crop  aOords  per  acre,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  is  given  as  (3.  This  must  he 
considered  a  small  amount,  though  some  additional 
credit  may  be  allowed  the  crop  from  the  fact,  as  sta- 
t«d,  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  obtain  "  a  much 
larger  return  of  whext,  to  be  sown  after  flax,  than 
used  to  be  harvested  whan  that  crop  followed   ij 


r  falloi 


'  The 


writer  suggests  that  a  system  may  be  adopted  by 
whioh  the  profits  of  the  crop  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  quantity  of  seed,  he  thinks,  may  be 
brought  up  to  20  basheli  per  acre,  and  four  to  five 
bundled  pounds  of  fibre  may  be  obtained  in  addition 
— the  seed  (a  average  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar  per 
busbel,  and  the  fibre  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
The  following  extracts  denote  the  writer's  views  in 
regard  to  the  proper  course  to  obtain  these  results: 
To  obtain  so  large  a  relurn  of  fibre  and  seed,  an 
improved  lystem  of  cultivatiou  and  rotation  of  crops 
■yfiW  have  to  be  put  in  practice.  What  this  system 
is,  I  shall  presently  explain.  Flas  requires  a  rich 
soil,  one  that  is  calculated  to  produce  an  abundant 
yield  of  straw;  and  (he  subsoil  within  from  eight  la 
twelve  inches  of  the  surface,  ahonld  be  clay.  This, 
bovever,  is  not  absolutely  necsssary,  but  a  strong 
fibre,  and  an  abundant  yield  of  seed,  are  not  so  like- 
ly (0  be  obtained  from  a  sandy  soil,  or  where  it  is 


'be  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  in  the 
spring  it  sbould  be  again  plowed,  harrowed  and 
rolled  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Inatcad  of  sowing 
from  three  lo  four  bushels  per  aore,  not  more  than 
two  should  be  sown.  The  period  for  sowing  the 
seed  should  invaiiabiy  bo  governed  by  the  following 
simple  rule,  that  has,  in  all  countries  whore  ilai  is 
extensively  grown,  been  found  to  give  a  Urge  re- 
turn, eren  in  adverse  years.  As  aoon  as  the  indi- 
genous forest  trcea  begin  to  put  out  ilitir  leaves,  the 
sowing  of  fiax  should  be  commenced,  and  tbe  entire 
operation  should  La  completed  by  the  time  that  iho 
leavoa  are  fully  out.  The  seed  should  be  covcrad 
very  lightly,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  above 
ground,  a  lop-dressing  of  one  bushel  of  salt,  one 
buahel  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  and  two  of 
common  house  ashes  to  be  sown  broadcast,  will  so- 
core  a  vigorous  growLh,  althongh  tbe  season  may 
be  vary  adverse  for  the  flax  crop.  By  the  first  of 
July,  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  be  pulled,  and  thia 
operation  will  require  a  large  force  of  hands,  if  the 
crop  be  large,  to  secure  its  being  done  at  the  pro- 
par  season,  A*  sooa  as  tbe  straw  begins  to  get 
yellow,  and  whilst  tbe  capsules  or  seed  balls  have 
yet  a  light  green  color,  the  buriness  of  pulling  tbo 
orop  should  bo  commenced,  and  as  soon  as  practi- 
cabls  after  that  period,  the  entire  crop  should  be 
pulled.  By  early  pulling,  the  seed  will  have  abrigbt 
appearaaoe,  and  the  straw  will  have  an  uniform  co- 
lor and  textare,  and  be  worth  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  for  maDnfaolnring  purpaaes,  than  if 
pulled  when  ripe.  Flax  may  be  pulled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  towns;  where  redundancy  of  labor 
of  the  right  description,  can  usually  be  had  for  $3 
per  aore,  including  board,  lodging,  Bto. ;  and  iu  a 
densely  popula'ted  neighborhood  some  distanoe  from 
town  for  $3. GO  per  acre;  which  of  course  would  in. 
cinds  binding  and  shocking.  This  expense  may  be 
oaotiderably  reduced  by  using  a  machine  for  pulling 
flax,  that  was  invented  at  the  village  of  Waterloo, 
Seneea  county,  New-York.  This  machine,  by  the 
aid  of  one  horse,  a  man  and  a  boy,  will  pull  from 
three  to  four  acre*  per  day,  performing  tbe  work,  if 
tbe  crop  stands  up  tolerably  well,  with  »•  muah 
nealnesa  aa  thongh  it  was  done  by  hand. 

Aa  soon  as  the  straw  becomes  cured,  it  should  be 
drawn  to  the  bam  to  be  threshed,  which  tabor  will 
require  lo  be  performed  with  the  flail.  Tbe  next 
process  ia  water  or  dew. rotting;  then  follows  the 
breaking  and  aontotiing,  the  latter  of  which  finally 
prepares  the  fibre  for  market.  Much  skill  is  required 
lo  properly  rot,  break  and  scutch  flax,  but  like  all 
other  branches  of  industry,  it  may  be  mastered,  pro- 
vided Ibose  who  engage  in  it  are  determined  to  over- 
ocme  all  difficulties.  Competent  bands  may  be  had, 
consisting  of  experianoed  flax  dressers  who  hare  emi- 
grated from  the  Bax-growing  countries  of  Europe  is 
order  to  wiproTe  thvir  oondition,  and  thoee  who  w 
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gage  extensively  in  the  growth  of  this  crop,  should 
secare  the  services  of  men  .who  understand  the  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches.  The  day  has  passed  when 
flax  can  be  successfully  broken  and  scutched  by  hand 
labor.  Breakers  and  scutchers  to  be  driven  by  «team 
or  water  power,  are  the  only  means  that  are  now 
thought  practicable  to  manage  flax  so  as  to  make  lin- 
en goods  sufficiently  cheap  to  compete  with  cottons. 
Machinery  can  be  had  that  will  not  cost  beyond  $400, 
which  will  clean  in  a  proper  manner  from  500  to  600 
lbs.  of  clean  scutched  flax  per  day,  at  an  average 
cost,  including  the  expense  of  rotting,  of  not  more 
than  two  cents  per  lb .  for  clean  scutched  flax.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland 
and  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  preparation  of  flax  for  market  ,*  and 
those  who  may  extensively  engage  in  the  business, 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
those  improvements)  and  employ  such  as  have  been 
found  the  most  economical  and  efficient. 

The  annual  importation  of  all  descriptions  of 
flaxen  goods  in  our  country;  oannot  be  much  less 
than  $10,000,000,  and  the  high  duty  that  is  levied 
upon  goods  of  this  description,  the  exchange  be- 
tween Europe  and  this  country,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, &c.,  afford  a  guarantee  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind,  for  the  profitable  prosecution  of  the 
linen  business.  Machinery  for  some  years  past  has 
been  in  successful  operation  in  Scotland,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  in  Leeds,  England,  for  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  flax  goods,  which  turns  out  linen 
fabrics  of  the  finest  staple  at  nearly  as  low  rates  as 
what  it  costs  to  manjafaet^e  cotton  goods.  In 
Massachusetts,  and  ia  J^tevion,  JB^.  J.,  similar  ma- 
chinery has  been  for  some  tiaie  employed  in  exten- 
sive linen  and  shoe  thread  establishments,  and  the 
prospect  now  is,  if  the  farmers  will  only  come  up  to 
the  work  as  theiy  might  do  by  employing  more  skill 
in  their  business,  that  the  United  States  before  long 
will  be  as  independent  of  othav  countries  for  linens, 
as  they  have  nearly  become*  in  cotton  and  woolen 
'  goods. 

The  value  of  a  good  quality  of  flax  in  England, 
may  be  fairly  quoted  at  from  $150  to  $300  per  ton, 
at  which  price  it  might  be  sent  to  that  market  from 
Ohio,  netting  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower,  if  machi- 
nery of  the  most  improved  description  and  skilful 
laborers  be  employed  in  prosecuting  the  business. 
The  annual  importation  of  flax  and  flax  seed  into 
Great  Britain  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  cost  $50,- 
000,000,  and  not  a  fraotion  of  that  money  finds  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  Bat  what  makes  this  matter  still  worse,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  flax  is  manufactured, 
on  which  the  British  manufacturer  makes  a  laege 
profit;  it  is  then  shipped  to  our  country,  a  high  duty 
is  paid  at  the  port  of  entrance ;  it  is  then  sold  at  a 
considerable  higher  profit  than  if  it  were  manufac- 
tured here.  To  place  this  great  interest  on  its  true 
and  legitimate  basis,  we,  as  a  people,  must  become 
not  only  the  producers,  but  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  fabrics,  threads  and  twines;  and  by  availing 
ourselves  of  the  improvements  efiectcd  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax  is 
a  leading  branch  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
industry,  it  will  be  found  to  bo  productive  of  the 
most  important  results  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State. 

1  am  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to  inform  you 
that  a  bc^rinning,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  made 
in  this  city,  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  goods,  which 
afibrds  the  strongest  evidence  that  an  entire  revolu- 
tion will  shortly  be  made  in  the  business  of  flax 
growing   in   Montgomery  county.     The   establii»h- 


ment  is  owned  and  conducted  by  Messrs.  McCann, 
Carnegie  It  Co.,  who  have  embarked  some  $15,000 
in  it,  employing  the  most  improved  Scotch  machine* 
ry,  and  also  Scotch  spinners  and  weavers.  The 
firm  purchase  the  flax  straw  of  the  farmers,  paying 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  $7  to  $10  per  ton,  according  to. 
quality  and  rot,  break  and  scutch  it  themselvea. 
The  breaking  and  scutching  apparatus  are  construe* 
ted  on  a  plan  very  different  from  those  in  general 
use,  which  are  driven  by  water  power,  performing 
the  work  with  greater  despatch  and  efficiency  than- 
any  machinery  for  that  purpose  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  western  country.  The  tow  made  by 
the  scutchers  is"  manufactured  at  present  into  a 
strong  and  even  carpet  thread,  and  the  clean  scutch- 
ed flax  is  manufactured  into  twines,  Stc.,  all  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Boston  market. 


Tlie  Flax  Rast— (Pucciiiia  UwL) 

BT  ASA  riTCH,  M.  D. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  article,  wo  have 
thought  it  proper  to  give  the  following  remarks, 
writtej)  for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Ag.  Society's  TrantactionSy  in  reference  to  a 
malady  which  has  in  some  instances  proved  very  in- 
jurious to  the  flax  plant,  and  a  considerable  hin- 
drance to  its  cultivation. — Eds. 

The  disaster  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  is 
altogether  the  most  baleful  of  any  to  which  the  flax 
crop  in  Eastern  New-York  is  subject.  And  yet,  in 
but  a  single  instance  op  we  find  any  allusion  to  it, 
in  the  botanical  and  agricultural  works  which  we 
have  at  hand,  though  tome  of  these  latter  profess  to 
treat  of  *^  all  ^*  the  diseases  and  casualties  to  which 
this  crop  is  liable. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  vol.  ii,  pp.  185,  187,  is  a  short 
article  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Ezra  L'Hommedieu, 
entitled  '*  Description  of  a  late  disease  in  flax  on 
Long-Island,"  in  whiph  we  are  informed  that  this- 
disease  first  commenoed  in  the  town  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  near  the  east  end  of  that  ibiand,  about 
the  year  1803,  and  the  following  year  extended  eight 
or  ten  miles  further,  and  within  two  years  thereafter 
was  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  '^  so  that 
there  is  but  little  flax  raised.'^  In  1806,  the  same 
disease  attacked  the  crops  in  Pittsficld  and  Rich- 
mond, Mass.  It  is  described  as  a  small  black  specie 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
black  streak  about  half  an  inch  long  proceeding 
from  it;  and  this  spot,  it  is  stated,  comes  only  upon 
or  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  and  does  not  make 
its  appearance  till  the  flax  is  pulled  and  dried.  Wo 
think  this  description  is  drawn  from  specimens  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  their  growth,  or  else  that  at  that 
early  day  the  dibcase  had  not  developed  itself  so  far 
as  to  put  on  the  marks  which  it  now  wears.  On 
being  dressed,  the  flax-stalk,  it  is  stated,  breaks  ia 
two  where  this  spot  aj^pcars;  and  though  the  aflcc- 
tion  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mildew, 
Mr.  L'Homroedieu  thinks  it  more  likely  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sting  of  an  insect,  which  lets  out 
the  sap  or  juice,  and  rots  the  stalk  in  that  part — 
though  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  any  insect 
which  he  could  regard  as  producing  this  wound. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  facts  that  are  within  our 
knowledge,  respecting  this  disease. 

The  ''  flax-rust,''  as  it  is  termed  by  our  farmers, 
seems  to  prevail  more  in  some  years  than  in  others. 
In  1846,  several  flclds  were  badly  injured  by  it. 
The  past  year,  1849,  which  was  noted  for  its  drouth, 
there  was  scarcely  any  of  it.  Upon  one  point,  our 
flax- growers  generally  concur.     Where  it  docs  ap- 
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pear,  it  is  almost  invariably  upon  flax  growing  upon 
land  that  has  been  fertilized  by  artificial  roanaring. 
It  would  hence  seem  that  a  rank,  Inxnriant  growth, 
Buch  as  an  anduly  rich  soil  produces,  was  a  promi- 
nent exciting  cause  of  this  malady.  Crops  of  flax, 
moreover,  that  arc  unusually  late,  seldom  escape. 
Qen.  McNanghton,  of  8alcm,  relates  to  me  a  nota- 
ble instance,  illustrating  this  fact.  An  old  resident 
in  his  neighborhood,  though  a  very  worthy  citizen, 
-was  always  behiod-hand  with  his  work,  so  that  he 
was  never  known  to  get  his  flax  sown  until  some 
4ime  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  he  was  never  known 
to  have  a  crop  but  what  was  badly  rusted — this  dis- 
ease  commonly  making  its  access  after  the  patches 
of  flax  on  the  adjoining  farms  had  all  been  pulled. 

It  is  a  little  before  the  flax  is  gathered,  that  this 
jualady  usually  makes  its  appearance.  The  earlier 
the  attack,  the  greater  ite  the  injury.  If  it  does  not 
come  on  until  just  as  the  flax  is  being  pulled,  it  is 
believed  that  it  causes  but  slight  damage.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  black  spots^  looking  as  though  a  small 
drop  of  tar  or  some  such  substance,  had  previously 
been  put  upon  the  stem,  and  had  spread  out  into  a 
thin  pellicle,  concreting  upon  and  adhering  to  the 
surface.  If  these  spots  have  any  difierent  appear- 
ance in  the  incipient  stagesof  their  formation,  none 
of  my  informants  have  observed  it.  They  appear 
mostly  upon  the  upper  and  branching  parts  of  the 
2ftalk,  but  are  sometimes  scattered  along  its  whole 
length;  and  wherever  one  of  these  spots  appear,  it 
rots  ofT and  destroys  that  patt  of  the  fibres  of  the  flax 
with  which  it  is  in  contact. "^  If  the  spots  are  only  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  inJirfT  is  but  slight ;  but  when 
a  solitary  spot  occurs  any  wliere  near  the  middle  of 
the  stalk, every  fibre  with  which  it  is  in  oontact  is  lost ; 
for  the  reason  that,  when  the  flax  comes  to  be  dres- 
sed, as  it  is  held  under  the  knives  of  the  dressing 
machine,  the  upper  part  of  all  those  fibres  which 
have  been  cut  asunder  by  the  rust-spot,  is  whipped 
out  among  the  tow;  and  when  the  operator  turns 
the  handful  to  dress  its  opposite  end,  the  remaining 
part  of  these  same  fibres  is  similarly  taken  away. 
Hence  a  spot  of  this  mildew  reaching  half  round  a 
stalk  near  its  middle,  occasions  a  loss  of  half  the 
fibres  in  the  stalk ;  and  this  seems  the  more  lament- 
able, because  these  wasted  fibres  are  good  flax,  ex- 
cept the  minute  portion  that  was  covered  by  the  rust. 
As  an  example  of  the  loss  that  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced from  this  cause,  the  following  may  be  rela- 
ted. Anson  Collins,  of  Jackson,  in  1846,  sowed  an 
acre  of  flax  beside  his  barn,  where  the  soil,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  in  a  high  condition  as  to  fertility. 
It  grew  finely,  and  from  its  thrifty  appearance, 
there  was  no  doubt  it  would  have  yielded  over  two 
hundred  pounds  of  dressed  flax.  But  the  rust  inva- 
ded it,  and  from  this  cause  alone,  forty  pounds  was 
the  entire  product  of  the  piece. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this  disease  in 
the  growing  flax.  A  few  specimens  of  it,  however, 
found  after  much  search  upon  dried  flax,  are  now 
before  me.  These,  I  am  assured,  exhibit  perfectly 
the  usual  appearance  of  this  disease.  Tne  spots 
are  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  reach 
about  half  way  around  the  branches  of  the  stalks 
on  which  they  occur.  They  are  of  a  coal-black  co- 
lor, their  edges  well  defined  and  visibly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  contiguous  bark.  A  magni- 
fying glass  shows  that  the  epidermis  or  thin  outer 
bark  is  unbroken,  but  is  merely  raised  up,  as  it  were 
in  a  blister,  which  has  become  black  and  gangrenous. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  these  specimens 
are  immature,  and  that  had  the  flax  stood  a  few 
days  longer,  the  epidermis  would  have  been  rup- 
tured.    Enough,  however,  is  shown  by  them  to 


clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  this  disease.  It  is 
obviously  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the  group  Caeobia.- 
CEJE,  or  dust  Fungi,  of  naturalists;  and  though  its 
generic  marks  cannot  be  fully  seen  in  these  speci- 
mens, I  have  scarcely  any  hesitation  in  referring  it 
to  the  gonns  Puecinia,  In  all  the  points  of  its  his- 
tory as  above  narrated,  the  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived a  close  analogy  between  this  and  the  common 
grain-rust,  (Puecinia  graminu  of  authors,)  which 
so  frequently  attacks  our  oats,  wheat,  &c.  But  this 
flax-rust  is  evidently  a  distinct  species  from  the 
grain-rust.  All  the  best  authorities  discountenance 
the  idea  that  the  grain-rust  ever  attacks  any  plants 
except  those  pertaining  to  the  grain  and  grass  fami- 
lies. That  appears,  moreover,  in  the  form  of  long, 
narrow  spots,  whilst  here  the  spots  are  breed,  oval, 
and  with  rounded,  or  irregularly  sinuated  ends. 
The  characters  herewith  adduced  are  ample  for  dis. 
tinguishiag  this  species  from  the  grain-rust,  and 
from  the  several  other  species  of  blight  and  mildew 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.*  The  name  Puc- 
einia  Linij  literally  meaning  the  rust  of  flax j  is 
therefore  proposed  for  this  species,  and  a  more  de- 
flnite  description  of  its  structure  is  reserved,  until 
it  has  been  examined  in  its  growing  and  matured 
state. 

To  render  this  subject  more  plain  to  the  general 
reader,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  rust-spots  on 
flax,  as  on  other  plants,  are  occasioned  by  dusters 
or  tufts  of  exceedingly  minute  mushrooms,  which 
take  root  among  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark,  and  by 
their  growth  raise  up  and  distend  the  epidermis  un- 
til it  bursts ;  whereupottftheir  seeds  escape  and  float 
off*  in  the  atmospherey.wr  settle  to  the  ground.  How 
these  nearly  infinitesimal  seeds  find  their  way  into 
the  plant,  to  there  vegetate,  is  not  conclusively  as- 
certained. The  most  plausible  supposition  appears 
to  be,  that  they  are  disseminated  in  the  soil,  from 
whence  they  are  imbibed  by  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  are  carried  upvards  by  its  juices,  until  they 
reach  the  appropriate  places  for  them  to  grow. 
Drawing  their  nourishment  from  among  thp  fibres 
of  the  flax,  that  portion  of  these  fibres  which  is  thus 
exhausted,  withers  and  decays.  Yet  if  the  fungi 
have  only  commenced  growing  when  the  fiax  is  pull- 
ed and  dried,  their  further  growth  is  arrested,  and 
the  fibres  in  which  they  have  nestledT^tre  then  but 
slightly  disorganized. 

From  the  facts  that  have  now  been  related,  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  main  safeguard  against  this  malady, 
is  early  sowing  upon  ground  that  is  not  fertile  to 
excess,  especially  from  raw  animal  manures. 

Where,  from  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  fiax, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  it  may  be  invaded  by  the  rust, 
as  the  period  for  gathering  it  approaches,  it  should 
be  closely  watched,  and  that  part  of  the  field  parti- 
cularly examined  where  the  crop  is  most  luxuriant. 
And  if  it  is  discovered  at  any  time  that  this  blight 
is  making  its  appearance  upon  the  stalks  so  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury,  the  crop  should  be  pulled 
and  dried  without  delay.  Thus  the  loss  which  is 
otherwise  inevitable,  maybe  averted.  There  is  but 
one  consideration  that  will  cause  any  one  to  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  this  course,  and  that  is  the  dimin* 
ished  amount  of  seed  that  is  liable  to  be  obtained  if 
the  crop  is  prematurely  gathered.  The  ru^,  how- 
ever, does  not  commonly  make  its  appearance  until 

*  How  nnmerom  are  ihe  kinds  of  rast,  blight,  nauu  &e.,  wUch 
infest  the  vcf^etaticm  of  this  country,  ta  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
that  diatingruislied  botaniat^  the  late  Rev.  L.  de  Schweinilz,  m  hit 
"  Synopsis  of  North  American  Fungif"  pobliriied  in  the  Transac- 
tions or  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  vtA.  iv,  pp.  141— 318| 
enumerates  as  known  to  him,  forty-two  species  of  Pttecinia^  and  a 
yet  larfer  number  pertauuug  Uf  woh  of  the  allied  genera,  Vrtdo  aikl 
JEeidivm. 
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near  the  time  for  pulling  the  flax,  when  most  of  the 
balls  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  seed  within  them 
will  ripen,  though  they  are  more  immatuie  than  is 
desirable.  The  loss  in  the  seed  will  therefore  in 
most  oases  be  small,  compared  with  the  loss  that 
will  be  sustained  in  lint,  if  the  crop  remains  many 
days  ungathered,  after  this  malady  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Agricultural  Chemletry. 

• 
Eds.  CtJLTivATOR— The  application  of  Chemistry 

to  Agrienlture  formed  a  new  era  in  agrtcultural  im- 
proyement.  Scientific  minds  brought  their  ener- 
gies to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  their  inTCstigations. 
The  theories  of  actire,  inquiring  minds  which  expe- 
riments seemed  to  sustain,  were  tested,— those  that 
were  true,  established,  and  those  that  were  false, 
abandoned,— and  every  truth  developed,  prepared 
the  way  for  further  discoveries.  Science  answers 
the  interrogatories  of  Art,  which  must  otherwise 
have  remained  in  doubt ;  for  speculative  experiments 
in  agriculture  lead  to  no  results  that  can  be  relied 
on. 

Works  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  all  may  furnish  themselves  with  the  means 
to  become  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  tct- 
Slice  of  agriculture.  The  results  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  deep- searching  minds,  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  The  operations  of  nature  in  the  chemi- 
oal  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  are  no  logger  shrouded  in  myste- 
ry; for  the  laws  that  govern  vegetation  in  its  rise, 
growth  and  decay,  have  been  searched  out  by  sci- 
ence,-and  are  now  plainly  understood. 

Prof.  Liebig  has  given  in  his  ^* Familiar  L€U€r$ 
on  Chtmittry,*  a  great  amount  of  information  at 
once  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  it  may  be  stu- 
died with  profit  by  the  farmer,  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  The  application  V>f  chemistry  to  physio- 
logy, is  perhaps,  not  so  generally  understood  as  in 
its  application  to  agriculture.  It  is  true,  man  may 
live  and  breathe,  eat,  drink,  and  labor  through  a 
long  life,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  his  be- 
ing; without  understanding  how  he  lives,  why  he 
breathes,  or  in  what  way  food  sustains  life,  and 
adapts  his  system  to  endure  labor.  Still  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  physiological 
laws,  he  might  escape  many  of  the  ills  of  life  that 
ignorance  inflicts  upon  him.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  system  daily  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food, 
but  few  know  how  much  it  requires,  except  as  they 
are  told  by  the  appetite,  and  that  is  not  an  unerring 
monitor.  Especially  in  the  case  of  young  chtldren, 
ignorance  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  as 
to  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  necessary  for  life 
and  perfect  health.  Food  must  contain  all  the  ele* 
ments  that  form  the  various  parts  of  the  system, 
and  what  is  required  to  sustain  the  waste  that  is 
constantly  going  on.  Bat  what  are  these  elements? 
and  why  is  one  kind  of  food  more  nutritious  than 
another?  or  why  nutritious  at  all?  Science  alone 
can  answer  these  questions.  Flesh,  blood  and  bone 
contain  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  therefore  the  food 
must  contain  these,  or  it  cannot  be  converted  into 
blood,  which  is  the  life  of  the  system.  A  part  of 
the  food  must  also  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
for  the  oxygen  that  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  respi- 
ration, combines  with  these  elements  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  animal  heat.  Hence,  life  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  gum,  starch,  sugar  or  spirits,  because 
they  contain  neither  nitrogen  or  phosphates,  nor  can 
respiration  be  continued  without  these  in  some  form }. 
that  is,  their  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  feeding  ani- 
mals, a  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  important,  in 
order  to  imderstand  what  substances  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  muscle  and  fat,  or  to  give 
strength  to  labor.  It  would  not  do  to  feed  animala 
on  turneps  or  potatoes  alone,  as  they  contain  from 
75  to  92  per  cent,  of  water,  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  well  known  that  hay  is  better 
than  grass  for  working  animals,  and  still  better  is 
it  to  feed  some  with  oats  or  corn.  Chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  physiology,  informs  us  in  regard  to  all  these- 
matters,  and  is  a  study  with  which  all  farmers 
should  be  acquainted. 

A  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  is  but  lit- 
tle disseminated,  even  among  that  class  of  people 
that  it  is  especially  designed  to  benefit.  Indeed,, 
the  science  is  not  yet  fiilly  developed,  for  the  field 
of  investigation  is  extensive,  and  progress  necessa- 
rily slow,  owing  to  the  complicated  nature  of  che> 
mical  examinations  and  experiments.  But  much 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  knowledge  elicited 
is  exerting  a  great  influence  in  agriculture  improve* 
ment.  In  the  results  of  investigations  that  have 
been  reached  by  diflerent  processes  of  reasoning  and 
experiments,  it  would  be  strange  if  there  was  al> 
ways  an  exact  agreement.  But  if  there  are  errors, 
no  doubt  but  in  time  th^y  will  be  discovered  and  cor- 
rected. It  is  the  generiiily  received  opinion,  I  ikioky 
that  manures  are  valaable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  thev  contain.  Br.  Dana  main- 
tains this  opinion  in  his  Muck  Manualj  p.  123» 
**  The  nitrogen  then,  in  dung,  is  that  organic  ele- 
ment, to  which  must  be  attributed  its  chief  enrich- 
ing quality."  And  on  page  143,  ''A  great  part  of 
the  value  of  bone  as  a  manure,  depends  on  its  car* 
tilage."  Liebig  in  Letter  16,  says — ''  My  recent 
researches  into  the  constituent  ingredients  of  our 
cultivated  fields,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
of  all  the  elements  furnished  to  plants  by  the  soil, 
and  ministering  to  their  nourishment,  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  or  rather  the  phosphates  generally,  must 
beregardedas  the  most  important."  p.  52,  ''Bones 
contain  from  30  to  36  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter—* 
chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  remainder  is  ge- 
latine. Their  efficacy  as  manure  does  not  depend, 
as  has  been  generally  but  erroneously  supposed,  up- 
on the  nitrogcnized  matter  which  they  contain,  but 
on  their  phosphate  of  lime."  pp.  14,  54. 

Liebig  also  maintains  that  the  atmosphere  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  vegetation,  and  if  the  other  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  soil,  these  will  be  supplied  from 
the  atmosphere.  By  a  prccess  of  reasoning  which 
appears  perfectly  correct,  in  which  a  great  variety 
of  facts  and  experiments  are  taken  into  considera- 
tioUf  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion: — **  The 
eflect  of  an  artificial  supply  of  ammonia  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen,  is  therefore,  precisely  analogotis 
to  that  of  humus  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid — it  is 
limited  to  a  gain  of  time;  that  is,  it  accelerates 
the  development  of  plants.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  should  always  be  taken  into  account 
in  gardening,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  kit- 
chen garden:  and  as  much  as  possible  in  agricul- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  where  the  time  occupied  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants  cultivated  is  of  importance." 
p.  52. 

The  following  extract  shows  plainly  the  import- 
ance of  tctsacs  in  conducting  farming  operations 
successfully.    If  a  farmer,  without  the  guidance  of 
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jnst  scientific  principles;  is  trying  experiments  to 
render  a  field  fertile  for  a  plant  which  it  will  not 
otherwise  bear,  his  prospect  of  success  is  very 
small.  Thousands  of  farmers  try  such  experiments 
in  yarioas  directions,  the  result  of  which  is  a  mass 
of  practical  experience,  forming  a  method  of  culti- 
Tation  which  accomplishes  the  desired  end,  for  cer- 
tain places ;  but  the  same  method  frequently  does 
not  succeed — it  indeed  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  a 
Mcond  or  third  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
How  large  a  capital,  and  how  much  power  are 
wasted  in  these  experiments!  Very  different,  and 
far  more  secure,  is  the  path  indicated  by  Scxencs; 
it  exposes  us  to  no  danger  of  Tailing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  furnishes  us  with  every  guaranty  of  success. 
If  the  cause  of  failure — the  barrenness  in  the  soil 
for  one  or  two  plants — has  been  discovered,  means 
to  remedy  it  may  readily  be  found. 

**  The  most  exact  observations  prove  that  the  me- 
thod of  cultivation  must  vary  with  the  geognostical 
condition  of  the  substfil.  In  basalt,  graywacke, 
porphyry,  sandstone,  limestone,  &c.,  are  certain 
elements  indlspensible  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  presence  of  which  renders  them  fertile.  This 
folly  explains  the  difierence  in  the  necessary  meth- 
ods of  culture  for  different  places;  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil  must  va- 
ry with  the  varieties  of  tbe^omposition  of  the  rocks, 
from  the  disintegration  of  which  they  originated. 

'*  Wheat,  clover,  turneps,  for  example,  each  re- 
quire certain  elements  from  the  soil;  they  will  not 
flourish  where  the  appropriate  elements  are  absent. 
Science  teaches  us  what'iAements  are  essential  to 
every  species  of  plants  by  bA  analysis  of  their  ashes. 
If  therefore,  a  soil  is  found  wanting  in  any  of  these 
elements,  we  discover  at  once  the  canse  of  its  bar- 
renness, and  its  removal  may  now  be  readily  accom- 
plished." p.  40. 

To  ftll  interested  in  scientific  studies,  this  work 
will  be  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it  contains  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  It  is  (me  of  the  books  that  far- 
mers need.     W.  L.  Eaton.     East  Weare,  N.  H, 

Indian  Com* 


Eds.  CiTLTivATOR — Taking  all  things  into  eonsi- 
deration,  I  think  the  Indian  corn  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  is  raised  in  this  country.  The 
grain  is  used  largely  as  an  article  of  human  food, 
and  for  the  sustenance  of  all  our  domestic  animals. 
A  few  remarks  in  regard  to  its  cultivation  in  New- 
England,  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  season  of 
tlie  year. 

JpREFARATioN  OF  THE  Ground. — The  Selection 
of  the  soil  and  preparing  it  for  the  crop  is  of  im- 
portance. If  you  have  an  old  tough  meadow  or 
pasture  that  you  design  for  corn,  plow  it  in  Novem- 
ber, just  before  the  ground  freezes  up.  Lay  the 
ground  over  smooth,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
following  with  a  subsoil  plow,  and  going  down  six 
or  eight  inches  lower.  Then  make  it  smooth  with 
the  roller,  and  let  it  lie  till  spring.  When  it  is  suf- 
ficiently dry,  harrow  it  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow. 
If  you  have  a  good  lot  of  compost  manure,  give  a 
good  top-dressing,  and  plow  it  in  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  leaving  the  old  sward  undisturbed. 

If  the  soil  is  light  and  amIIow,  it  is  preferable  to 
plow  and  subsoil  in  the  spring,  first  spreading  on 
the  coarse  nnfermented  manure,  which  is  to  be 
plowed  in.  For  marking  out  the  rows  for  planting, 
a  **  oorn- marker"  may  be  used  to  advantage.  It 
is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  soaatling,  three  inches 
f^tiare  and  ten  \o  twelve  feet  long,  with  teeth  of 


hickory  or  white-oak,  inserted  at  distances  of  two 
to  four  feet,  according  to  the  width  designed  for  the 
rows.  Then  an  old  pair  of  wagon-thills  and  a  pair 
of  old  plow-handles  are  put  to  it,  and  your  marker 
is  done.  With  a  good  horse  to  draw  this  implement, 
the  ground  may  be  made  ready  for  planting  very 
rapidly. 

It  has  formerly  been  the  practice  in  Conneeticat| 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  to  plow  corn-ground  in- 
to ridges, — particularly  when  the  ground  is  in 
sward.  This  is  done  by  turning  two  furrows  to- 
gether, leaving  a  narrow  strip  between  the  £grrows 
to  be  plowed  afterwards.  This  mode  requires  a 
great  deal  of  hard  labor  in  the  oourse  of  cultivating 
the  crop.  An  experience  of  ten  years  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  crop  can  be  cultivated  with 
one-third  the  expense,  where  the  ground  is  left  flat, 
than  where  it  is  ridged ;  and  I  see  no  advantage  in 
the  latter  mode,  except  where  the  ground  is  wet. 

The  difierence  in  the  two  modes  is  chiefly  this:*— 
where  the  ground  is  ridged,  the  corn  being  planted 
between  the  edges  of  the  furrows  it  comes  immediate- 
ly in  contact  with  the  manure,  springs  up  and  grows 
rapidly  the  fore  part  of  the  season.  Where  the 
ground  is  left  fiat,  and  the  manure  turned  under  the 
furrows,  the  corn  will  often  look  feeble  at  first,  and 
in  growth  will  frequently  be  much  behind  that  on 
ridges;  and  the  inference,  early  in  the  season,  is, 
that  the  ridged  ground  will  give  the  best  crop ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  roots  of  the  corn  on  the  flat  ground, 
get  hold  of  the  manure,  (sav  about  the  20th  of  Ju* 
ly,)  the  corn  will  shoot  rapidly  ahead,  and  the  full 
force  of  the  manure  will  be  given  to  the  stalk  just 
at  the  time  of  forming  the  srain.  Corn  cultivated 
in  this  way,  if  the  seil  is  deeply  tilled,  will  often 
keep  green,  while  that  on  ridges  is  dried  up. 

Prepariko  Seed  and  Planting. — Many  farm- 
ers, at  planting,  shell  the  corn  ofl*  the  cob  and  plant 
it  dry.  Others  soak  it  a  few  days  in  warm  water. 
But  when  the  seed  j^  only  treated  in  this  way,  it  is 
very  likely  to  be  pulled  up  by  birds  and  injured  by 
worms.  To  prevent  this,  I  first  soak  the  corn  in  a 
strong  solution  of  salt-petre;  then  take  a  quantity 
of  tar,  and  having  warmed  it  over  a  fire,  pour  it  on 
the  corn,  and  stir  with  a  stick  or  paddle  till  the  corn 
is  all  smeared  with  the  tar ;  then  add  plaster  till  the 
corn  will  separate  freely ;  and  have  no  trouble  in 
planting. 

It  is  sometimes  complained  that  tarred  corn  does 
not  come  up  well;  but  when  it  is  arranged  as  here 
described,  there  is  no  trouble  on  this  score.  No 
birds,  not  even  crows,  w^ill  pull  it  up.  Some  of  my 
neighbors,  who  planted  their  corn  without  tarring, 
and  whose  fields  were  strung  entirely  round  with 
cord  the  past  season,  suffered  much  by  these  birds. 
There  is  something  in  the  smell  of  tar  whioh  is  dis- 
liked by  birds.  I  have  frequently  seen  half  a  dozen 
crows  at  a  time,  walking  over  my  corn  fields;  but 
not  a  hill  would  they  touch. 

The  time  of  planting,  will  of  course  vary  with 
the  season.  In  this  section,  however,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  planted  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May.  That  which  is  planted  late,  often  es- 
capes the  spring  frosts,  which  injure  that  which  is 
planted  early.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  corn 
planted  the  10th  of  May,  is  cut  down  by  frost,  and 
gains  nothing  over  that  planted  the  25th  of  the  same 
month. 

-  After  Cultttrs. — Where  the  ground  is  fiat,  I  do 
not  recommend  the  use  of  the  plow  at  all ;  a  light 
harrow,  or  a  cultivator,  is  much  better  to  go  be- 
tween the  rows.  If  the  cultivator  is  drawn  both 
ways,  very  little  labor  is  afterwards  required  with 
the  hoe,  except  to  weed  out  the  hills,  thin  out  the 
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stalks,  &c.  Former] J,  a  great  dea]  of  useless  labor 
was  spent  in  hilling  upcorn-^indeedj  in  dry  seasons 
it  was  worse  than  useless,  for  the  corn  was  injured 
by  it.  The  earth  hauled  round  the  stalk  does  not 
assist  its  growth,  nor  aid  in  holdin<T  it  up — the  brace 
roots,  which  come  out  as  the  stalk  increases  in 
height,  support  it;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  in 
a  heavy  storm  and  thunder-gust,  corn  that  is  hilled 
wiJKbe  broken  down  more  than  that  which  is  not 
hilled.  The  ground  which  is  kept  level  has  also  the 
advantage  of  more  readily  absorbing  rain — render* 
ing  the  crop  less  liable  to  suH'er  from  drouth. 

I  generally  give  corn  two  regular  hocings,  and  af- 
ter haying,  (say  first  of  Augast,)  go  through  the 
•field  with  the  hoe  and  clean  out  the  weeds.  My 
fields  are  generally  clean,  under  this  system;  but  it 
should  be  made  a  rule  to  keep  down  the  weeds  at 
any  rate. 

HA.&VESTING. — My  way  is  this:  two  hands  take 
five  rows,  cutting  the  corn  close  to  the  ground. 
They  leave  a  hill  standing  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
shock,  placing  the  stalks  round  it — never  laying 
them  on  the  ground.  After  the  shock  is  made  of 
sufficient  size,  take  a  band  of  straw,  and  having 
turned  down  the  tops  of  the  stajks,  bind  them  firm* 
]y,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Corn  may  be  cut  up  as  soon  «as  the  centre  of  the 
grain  is  glazed,  even  if  the  stalks  are  green.  There 
will  be  sufficient  nutriment  in  the  stalk  to  perfect  the 
«ar ;  and  the  fodder  is  much  better  than  when  it  gets 
^ry  before  it  is  cut.  If  the  shocks  are  well  put  up, 
they  may  stand  four  or  fiv^  weeks.  The  corn  may 
then  be  husked  out,  and  thc'ibader  secured  for  win- 
ter use.     L.  DuRAND..    Derbifj  Ct,,  March,  ISdO. 

Suggestions,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  E«  W*  Jones* 

{CuUfrator  ftfr  itforeA,  p.  118.) 

Editors  of  the  Cultivator — In  the  March  No. 
of  The  Cultivator,  your  cortWpondent,  Ed.  W. 
loNEs,  Esq.,  of  Clover  Hillj  N.  C.,  solicits  advice 
as  to  the  method  he  shall  purpue  to  improve  Lots 
Nos.  6  and  7,  of  his  land.  I  feel  some  diffidence 
about  putting  forward  the  following  remarks  in  re- 
ply to  his  inquiries,  for  there  are  so  many  local  and 
particular  circumstances  which  I  ought  to  know, 
and  yet  which  I  cannot  know,  that  any  thing  I  can 
say  will  doubtless  need  to  be  received  with  many 
qualifications.  Your  correspondent  will  therefore 
please  understand  that  in  what  follows,  I  am  ad- 
dressing him,  not  in  the  language  of  advice,  but  in 
that  of  suggestion;  and  if  my  remarks  are  of  any 
valuC;  they  are  very  much  at  his  service. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  attempting  the  im- 
provement of  wet  land,  of  every  description,  is  to 
drain  thoroughly.  Yon  are  doubtless  well  informed 
as  to  the  various  approved  modes  of  draining,  some 
of  which,  with  such  variations  as  your  judgment  will 
dictate,  it  is  to  be  presumed  will  fit  your  case. 

After  thorough  drainage,  and  when  the  land  is  in 
grass,  irrigation  will  probably  prove  advantageous. 
The  water  should  flow  gently  over  the  surface, 
while  the  new  grass  is  springing,  and  until  it  has 
grown  sufficiently  to  cover  the  ground  well,  and  then 
it  should  be  taken  ofl",  or  it  will  injure  the  quality 
of  your  hay.  Too  much  water  may  be  used, — thus 
drowning  the  grass  roots  and  overcharging  and  chil- 
ling the  land.  While  water  imbibed  by  the  soil 
from  rains,  dews,  or  gentle  irrigation,  is  particular- 
ly grateful  and  invigorating  to  the  cultivarted  grass- 
es, stagnant  water,  or  a  soil  surcharged  with  water, 
is  destructive  to  them. 

After  draining,  the  leading  fundamental  idea  in 
renovating  your  barren  clay  should  be,  as  it  seems  to 


me,  to  change  its  texture  and  alter  its  chemical  6on- 
stitution.  This  may  be  done  by  a  proper  system  of 
manuring  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  A  few 
of  your  first  dressings  of  manure  will  need  to  be  hea- 
vy, in  order  to  start  the  land  and  perceive  any 
marked  results;  and  it  would  -  therefore  be  well  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  vegetable  substances  which 
you  say  are  abundant  on  your  premises,  and  compost 
them  with  the  droppings  of  your  farm-stock; — say 
as  much  as  two  parts  of  muck,  or  of  vegetable 
mould  from  the  woodlands,  to  one  of  manure.  Hav- 
ing provided  such  a  compost,  I  would  take  one  of  the 
fields  in  hand  and  plow  a  surface  furrow,  say  five  or 
^six  inches  deep,  and  following  with  the  subsoil  plow, 
loosen  the  lower  stratum  eight  or  ten  inches  deep, 
which  will  let  in  warmth  and  moisture,  and  extend 
the  range  for  the  roots  of  your  crops.  I  would  plow 
at  that  season  of  the  year  which,  with  you,  is  best 
adapted  to  assist  in  pulverization.  With  me,  it 
would  be  best  to  plow  late  in  the  fall,  for  the  frosts 
of  wMuter  help  very  much  to  break  down  and  divide 
the  clay. 

In  the  spring,  I  would  spread  40  londs  (or  20 
cords)  of  compost  per  acre  on  the  inverted  furrows, 
and  harrow  and  cross-harrow  till  all  is  fine  and  well 
mixed.  Plant  corn,  if' yon  please,  work  the  land 
often  with  the  cultivator  or  other  pulverizer,  and 
keep  down  all  weeds,  so  as  to  have  a  clean  surface 
for  the  following  crop.  I  would  next  seed  to  grass 
with  such  grain  and  at  such  season  of  the  year  as  is 
best  calculated  to  insure'i%  good  catch  of  grass.  In 
doing  this,  I  would  loo8g|i  and  level  the  surface, 
without  disturbing  the  sod  underneath;  for  its  gra- 
dual decomposition  there  will  keep  the  land  lighter 
and  mellower  than  it  would  be  if  the  sod  were 
again  brought  to  the  surface. 

In  stocking  to  grass,  I  would  sow  the  seed  wjth 
a  liberal  hand.  It  should  undoubtedly  be  a  princi- 
pal object  with  3'ou  to  fill  the  clay  intimately  with 
grass-roots.  Penetrating  the  soil  in  every  direction, 
these  roots  open,  loosen,  and  finely  divide  it,  and 
admit  heat  and  moisture.  When  the  land  is  again 
broken  up,  the  decay  of  this  mass  of  vegetable 
fibre,  intimately  pervading  the  soil,  mellows  it,  forms 
a  sort  of  reservoir  to  receive  and  retain  moisture, 
and  it  furnishes  important  nourishment  to  the  crops 
of  the  next  rotation.  I  would,  therefore,  sow  at 
least  12  lbs.  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  together  with 
12  quarts  of  herd's- grass,  and  a  half  bushel  of  red- 
top  seeds,  or  such  other  meadow  grasses  as  yon 
prefer,  in  like  liberal  proportions. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  clover  will 
mostly  disappear,  and  the  other  grasses  will  then 
take  possession  and  form  a  rich  sward.  The  clover 
roots,  filling  the  clay  everywhere,  have  finely  divided 
it,  and  in  their  decay,  will  add  vegetable  matter  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  other  grasses.  While  the 
land  is  in  grass,  use  the  irrigation.  It  will,  among 
other  things,  thicken  up  the  sward.  If  you  please, 
you  can  top-dress  the  grass  with  alluvial  mould,  or 
sand  or  gravel  loam,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  100 
loads  per  acre,  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  land 
and  the  grass.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there 
are  no  improvements  in  farming  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  than  those  made  by  a  judicious  admix- 
ture of  soils.  But  if  this  is  inconvenient  and  costs 
too  much,  a  top-dressing,  either  of  fine  farm-yard 
and  muck  compost,  of  muck  and  ashes,  of  muck  and 
lime,  of  muck  and  alkali  in  any  other  form,  or  of 
any  of  the  other  highly  concentrated  manures,  will 
be  serviceable  in  increasing  the  crop  and  thickening 
up  the  sward. 

If,  after  the  land  has  lain  in  grass  for  the  space 
of  four  or  five  years,  you  have  succeeded  in  getting 
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a  rich,  thiokly-matted  sward,  yon  have  gained  an 
important  point.  When  this  sward  is  plowed  under 
for  a  new  rotation,  its  mechanical  and  other  influ- 
ences upon  the  clay  will  have  an  important  bearing. 
As  soon  as  this  sward  has  formed,  say  in  four  or  five 
years  after  seeding,  plow  again,  running  each  plow 
an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  before,  spread  the  same 
quantity  of  compost,  and  plant,  sow  and  seed  down 
on  top  of  the  decomposing  sod,  as  at  first.  By  pur- 
suing this  course  for  a  few  years,  you  will  probably 
succeed  in  forming  a  fertile  surface  soil,  of  good 
depth,  well  proportioned  as  to  vegetable  mould,  es- 
sentially changed  in  texture  and  composition,  and 
producing  well, — ^particularly  a  fine  quantity  and 
quality  of  bay  for  winter  forage. 

It  strikes  me  that  your  rotation  on  the  other  five 
lots  is  rather  hard  for  the  land.  I  will  suggest  that 
if  your  rotation  were, — 1st,  corn,  with  manure — 
2d,  wheat,  or  other  grain,  with  grass  seeds — and 
then  three  years  grass,  your  crops  would  all  be  hea- 
Tier,  and  your  land  would  improve  faster  with  the 
same  manure.     However,  I  merely  suggest. 

With  regard  to  **  Bommer's  Method,''  there  are 
various  good  ideas  and  hints  advanced  in  it  that 
might  perhaps  be  beneficial  to  follow,  where  one's 
means  for  making  manure  in  other  ways  are  limited. 
But  with  your  large  amount  of  farm-stock,  and  your 
abundant  supply  of  muck  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, all  the  necessary  manure  can  be  made,  if 
a  system  of  composting  and  saving  all  is  adopted. 

I  have  attempted  to  "  hlaze  out  a  track,"  as  you 
request;  but  in  trying  to-Hlttow  it,  you  may  perhaps 
find  yourself  in  a  condition  eemewhat  like  that  of  the 
traveller  in  a  crooked  and  uncertain  path,  with  trees 
imperfectly  marked,  and  nightfall  settling  thickly 
around  him.     F.    Holb&ook.      Brattleboro,    Vt, 

The  Dignity  and  Relations  of  Agricalture. 


Eds.  Cultivator — la  the  brief  history  of  the 
creation  of  man,  given  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we 
are  informed  that  *^  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,"  and  that  ''every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  yielding  fruit,  was  given  to  him  for 
meat.'' 

The  study  and  practice/of  agriculture  then,  has 
this  dignity;  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  sustentation  of  the  human 
frame,  and  the  human  race. 

The  earthy  origin  of  that  frame  is  directly  proved 
b}' the  easiest  chemical  analysis  ,•  and  its  continued 
sustentation  from  the  same  source,  is  a  matter  of 
common  and  familiar  experience. 

Accordingly,  after  man  was  created,  he  was  pla- 
ced in  a  garden.  The  Hebrew  word  ''gan,"  means 
a  hedged  place j  and  is  appropriately  translated 
garden,  i.  e.  a  guarded  place.  The  name  of  this 
H^ardenwas  ''Eden,"  (Hebrew  "  Aden,")  literal- 
ly j9/ea«ore  or  lovelinese.'^  HQre  then  we  have  the 
proof  of  the  security  of  man's  divinely  appointed 
home,  and  the  indication  of  the  beauty  of  its  loca- 
tion and  scenery.  We  are  further  informed  that 
"God  put  him  in  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it,"  The  Hebrew  word  •'  aubad,"  translated  to 
dre$$,  means  to  work,  and  is  the  root  from  which 
another  word,  ("obcd,")  which  means  a  servant,  is 
derived.  The  Ifobrew  wotd  shamar,  translated  to 
keep,  means  to  watch  as  a  "watchman."  Hence 
then,  we  have  this  resnlt:  the  original  designation 
of  man,  was  to  a  life  of  labor  and  enterprise.  All 
this  was  arranged  before  sin  had  cursed  the  ground, 
and  while  man  was  in  his  primeval  condition. 

Need  another  word  be  said  then,  of  the  utility, 


dignity,  and  I  had  almost  said,  divinity  of  agricul- 
ture. 

After  this  introduction,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
something  of  agriculture  in  its  relations  to  utility 
and  science* 

I.  General  Relations  of  AoRict7LTi7RE.         ' 

1.  To  the  supply  of  Food,  Raiment,  Shelter,  ^e. 
^AU  these  &re  intimately  connected  with  the  oulti<^ 
vation  of  the  soil. 

Barbarous  countries  possess  every  sparse  popula- 
tion. Thus,  Asiatic  Russia  has  but  two  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  the  whole  of  Africa  but  five; 
while  cultivated  Europe  has  sixty-six.  Again,  half- 
civilized  countries,  as  Eqnador  and  Venezuela, 
though  possessed  of  a  fine  climate,  and  much  fine 
soil,  have  a  population  of  but  two  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  ,•  while  cultivated  Belgium  has  323^ 
Holland,  254,  and  Great  Britain,  including  Ireland^. 
223.  It  is  true  that  these  last  countries  are  much 
the  oldest,  but  this  makes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
difference. 

A  people  who  live  almost  entirely  on  flesh,  as 
most  barbarous  nations  do,  require  a  larger  territo- 
ry, even  when  it  is  cultivated,  to  support  the  same 
population,  than  when  the  inhabitants  live  partly  or 
largely  on  vegetables.  The  reason  is,  that  vegeta- 
ble food,  when  eaten  by  men,  in  the  first  instance, 
contains  more  nutriment  than  the  same  food  convert- 
ed into  meat. 

The  fact,  and  its  causes,  that  cultivated  lands  af» 
ford  better  raiment  and  shelter  than  uncultivated,  is 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The  savage  hunt- 
er and  fisher  lives  precariously,  whether  you  regard 
his  food,  raiment  or  shelter.  « 

2.  To  Health. '^'ifi.KTi,  and  perhaps  all  animated 
beings,  need  exercise  to  promote  health.  The  la- 
bors of  the  agriculturist,  taken  as  they  are  in  the 
free  open  air,  under  the  light  of  the  sun,  under  the 
impulsive  desire  of  food  and  gain,  become  more 
healthful,  on  the  whole,  than  any  other  species  of 
labor.  This  is  evident  in  the  superior  vigor  and 
longevity  of  an  agricultural  population,  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that 
the  varied  scenery,  labors,  and  interest  of  such 
a  population,  do  much  to  cultivate  that  mental  vi- 
vacity and  quiet  on  which  good  health  is  based. 

3.  To  Mental  Development. — "  Mens  sana  in  sa- 
no  eorpore,'*-^i.  e.,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
is  an  adage  as  old  as  it  is  true.  A  brisk,  equable 
circulation  of  the  blood,  firm  muscles,  and  steady 
nerves,  are  as  important  to  the  vigor  and  health  of 
the  mind,  as  of  the  body. 

4.  To  Moral  /mj7rov«m€n^— Whatever  gives  health 
to  the  body  promotes  mental  calmness;  whatever  fa- 
miliarizes man  with  the  works  of  God,  removes  him 
from  large  associations  and  exciting  scenes,  plea- 
santly and  usefully  occupies  his  time  and  thoughts, 
and  maintains  the  family  state— -Mat  is  favorable  to 
moral  improvement.  AH  this  is  embraced  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Seldom,,  among 
them,  are  we  struck  with  the  perpetration  of  dark 
crimes  and  high  misdemeanors,  or  the  exhibition  of 
towering  ambition  and  violent  political  animosities. 

5.  To  the  cultivation  of  Social  Sympathies.-^ 
Such  sympathies  are  the  sweetest  in  life,  and  are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  idea  of 
home.  When  correctly  cultivated,  they  form  the 
highest  degree  of  social  harmony,  comfort  and  im- 
provement. Such  results  are  no  where  so  uniformly 
attained  as  in  a  rural  population. 

6.  Agriculture  i$  the  necessary  calling  of  per- 
haps four -fifths  of  the  population  of  every  age  and 
country. — Food  is  the  first  want  of  man.  the  first 
object  of  wise  and  laborious  pursuit.      Except  in 
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positions  peculiarly  favorable  to  commerce  and  ma* 
nufactaresj  and  the  ready  importation  of  bread,  no 
community  will  embark  largely  in  either  of  these 
pursuits,  while  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  clime  invite 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  Many  individuals  too,  in 
the  fluctuations  of  business,  or  the  pursuit  of  health, 
Jiave  recourse  to  it.  An  agricultural  population  is 
the  main  source,  whence  principally  the  Mechanic 
arts,  the  pursuits  of  Merchandise  and  ConiMcrce, 
and  the  learned  professionsj  draw  fresh  recruits  to 
-fill  up  the  wasting  ranks  of  each — a  striking  com- 
ment, alike  on  the  sanitary  influences  of  the  one, 
and  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the  other. 

In  tracing  out  these  relations  I  need  not  state 
them  all,  since,  in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  eve* 
ry  single  science  or  calling  is  nearly  or  remotely  re- 
lated to  every  other.  It  is  enough  then,  to  state 
the  more  obvious  of  them.  Nor  is  it  needful  here, 
•that  I  should  trace  these  relations  with  minute  and 
scientific  accuracy,  as  though  writing  a  school  book. 
It  is  enough  to  state  a  few  obvious  facts,  leaving  to 
Jbooks  of  science  to  fill  up  the  blanks. 
II.  Th£  Scientific  Relations  of  Agriculture. 

1.  To  Geometry. — Whether  the  notion  be  true  or 
false  that  this  science  rose  in.Kgypt,  among  the  far- 
mers of  the  Nile,  who,  by  its  aid,  revived  the  land- 
marks which  the  annual  floods  of  that  river  had  efla- 
ccd,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  If  it  be  a  fable,  it 
strikingly  exhibits  the  impression  of  the  ancients 
of  the  utility  of  this  science  to  agriculture.  In  a 
new  country,  wild  lands  must  be  surveyed  j  and  suc- 
cessive sales  and  subdivisionsk  require  resurveys  in 
all  lands. 

Fields,  also,  need  to  be  measured  and  laid  out  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  culture  and  embellishment. 
Some   knowledge  then,  of  the  rulet.  if  not  of  the 
•principles  of  Geometry,  are  essential  to  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil. 

2.  To  Botany. — This  scienee,  whether  contem- 
plating the  systematic  arrai^gement  of  plants,  or 
the  mutual  relations  and  uses  of  their  parts,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  agriculture.  Indeed,  some 
knowledge  of  this  science  is  implied  in  the  rudest 
condition  of  this  pursuit.  The  habits,  structure 
and.  qualities  of  plants,  the  soil  and  climate  best 
adapted  to  them,  the  best  mode  of  culture,  and  the 
power  of  that  cuflture  to  change  and  improve  them, 
are  all  questions  in  which  the  farmer  is  interested. 
He  learns  ithat  the  grasses,  what  are  often  termed 
English  grains,  and  potatoes,  require  only  moderate 
heat  and  light,  combined  with  a  due  degree  of  mois- 
ture. So  also  of  the  apple,  pear  and  plum.  On  the 
other  hand,  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  mel- 
ons, tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  other  tropical  plants, 
require  the  highest  degroe  of  heat  and  light  that 
our  climate  usually  exhibits,  with  a  less  degree  of 
moisture  'than  the  preceding  class.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  such  fruits  as  peaches,  grapes, 
apricots,  and. nectarines.  Not  less  must  the  farmer 
understand  the  power  of  originating  new  plants  by 
the  anion  of  old  and  nearly  related  varieties.  But 
enough  here  on  a  topic  that  readily  expands  into 
volumes. 

3.  To  Medicine. — The  analysis  of  plants  with  re- 
ference to  their  qualities  of  nutrition,  stimulation, 
&c.,  and  of  minerals  constituting  the  natural  or 
needful  basis  of  all  productive  soils,  naturally  also 
developes  their  medical  qualities.  Hence  it  will  be 
found,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  the  sciences  of 
agriculture  and  medicine  advance  with  equal  pace. 

4.  To  Chemistry, — This  science  teaches  ns  that 
the  whole  material  world  with  which  we  are  acquain- 
ted, is  made  up  of  varied  combinations  of  from  56  to 
60  simple  flubstances;  and  that  about  12  or  more 


of  these  enter,  more  or  less  commonly,  into  the  con- 
stitution of  those  vegetables  with  which  the  farmer 
is  acquainted,  as  well  as  into  the  constitution  of  all 
those  animnFs  which  feed  on  those  plants ;  that  what 
thus  is  found' in  the  animal  and  the  plant  must  previ- 
ously have  existed  in  the  soil,  and  thus  should  be 
considered  a  necessary  constituent  of  all  soils  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  such  vegetables. 

The  bulk  of  all  vegetable  matter  is  composed  of 
three  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen — in  short 
charcoal  and  water,  to  which  is  occasionally  added 
a  little  nitrogen.  Combined  with  these,  but  usually 
in  comparatively  small  proportions,  are  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  iron,  silica,  potash,  lime,  allumina,  man- 
ganese, and,  it  may  be,  a  few  others.  Some  of  these 
last,  as  phosphorus,  potash,  silex  and  lime,  are  in- 
dispensible  to  almost  every  plant,  sometimes  to  the 
herbage,  at  others  to  the  seed,  and  often  to  both. 
Other  mineral  substances  may  be  present  in  a  soil, 
and,  either  intrinsically,  or  by  the  degree  in  which 
they  exist,  may  prove  poisonous  to  vegetation  j  such 
are  lead,  arsenic,  some  forms  of  iron,  magnesia, 
copper,  &c. 

Chemistry  will  teach  the  farmer  the  influence  of 
heat  in  the  production  of  the  peculiar  secretions  of 
tropical  plants,  and  henle  the  relation  between  a 
hot  and  dry  summer,  and  their  valuable  qualities. 
The  efl*ect  of  electricity,  also,  although  not  yet  ve- 
ry well  defined,  will  be  referred  to  this  same  science. 
So  also,  the  system  of  manuring,  as  intended  to  add 
to  the  soil,  substances  in^ispensible  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  but  absent  from  that  soil,  or  present  in  tot 
small  a  proportion,  is  explicable  only  by  the  science 
of  chemistry.  The  philosophy  of  plowing,  as  tend- 
ing to  break  up  the  soil,  and  bring  its  minute  parti- 
cles into  an  available  condition,  as  well  as  to  open 
it  to  the  influences  of  heat,  light  and  moisture,  is 
also  chemical.  The  germination  of  the  seed  in  the 
soil,  the  growth  of  the,  plant,  and  the  maturity  of 
the  seed  or  fruit,  are  all  processes  which  are  purely 
chemical. 

But  the  full  illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Botany,  would  be  the 
work  of  volumes. 

5.  To  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — All  the  mineral 
elements  of  plants  being  derived  fVom  the  seil,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  importance  to  ascertain  their 
condition  in  that  soil,  and  also  their  source.  Mine- 
ralogy teaches  us  the  rocky  origin  of  all  such  ele- 
ments; and  investigates  their  state  of  combination 
with  other,  and  o^en  useless  or  noxious  substan- 
ces; and  also  the  mode  of  their  development,  by  the 
natural  agencies  of  water,  frost  and  chemical  chan- 
ges, or  by  such  artificial  means  as  science  may  indi- 
cate. This  science  further  developes  the  existence 
of  some  mineral  elements,  such  as  some  of  the  forms 
of  lime  and  phosphorus,  that  are  the  remains  of  a 
former  conditlbn  of  the  world,  when  animated  by  a 
very  different  class  of  animals  from  those  that  now 
inhabit  it.  Hence,  to  a  great  degree,  the  mineral- 
ogical  structure  of  a  soil,  settles  the  question  of  its 
adaptation  and  fertility.  Soils,  especially  rich  in 
phosphorus,  lime,  potash,  and  allumina,  may  often 
be  cropped  for  a  long  time  with  little  regard  to  al- 
ternation or  stint. 

Again,  as  all  minerals  are  originally  derived  from 
those  vast  rocky  layers  of  which  the  earth  was  once 
constituted,  so  the  geological  indications  of  any 
country  will  go  far  towards  settling  the  character  of 
all  those  surrounding  soils  that  were  constituted  by 
their  disintegration. 

6.  To  Astronomy. — The  sun  is  the  great  and  ob- 
vious source  of  both  light  and  heat  to  the  world. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  progress  of  ve- 
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fretation  depend  on  the  degree  of  these  indisponsi- 
blc  stininlants.  The  general  angle  of  incidence; 
with  which  light  strikes  the  earth,  settles  the  ques* 
tion  of  climate,  in  all  its  gradations,  from  tropical 
to  polar.  Ignorance  and  superstition  have  attribii* 
ted  important  influences  on  the  weather  and  the  sea- 
sons, as  well  as  on  other  human  interests,  to  the 
moon,  stars,  and  signs  of  the  zodiac.  But  science 
does  not  confirm  these  opinions,  but  shows  them  to 
be  baseless  and  harmful. 

7.  To  Zoology. — With  one  class  of  animals,  the 
farmer  is  concerned  for  the  purposes  of  draught,  food 
and  clothing.  They  are  the  horse,  cow,  swine, 
sheep,  goat,  goose,  hen,  silkworm,  &c. 

With  another  class  he  associates  an  interest,  as  they 
are  his  auxiliaries  in  repelling  the  depredations  of 
others  that  are  noxious.  They  are  such  as  the  dog, 
the  cat,  various  sorts  of  birds,  and  some  classes  of 
inflects. 

A  third  class,  mostly  birds  and  insects,  are  famil- 
iar to  him  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  field 
crop,  the  garden  and  the  orchard. 

With  the  forms,  habits,  &c.,  of  each,  the  cultiva- 
tor should  be  acquainted,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  useful,  as  well  as  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  the  mischievous. 

An  enlightened  and  discriminating  view  of  this 
mbjeot  has  corrected  many  popular  errors.  Many 
animals,  once  considered  useless,  and  perhaps  repul- 
sive in  form  and  habits,  are  now  found  to  be  peace- 
ful and  important  auxiliaries  to  the  gardener  and 
farmer.  Thus  the  toad,  so'  Vmshapely  to  the  eye, 
and  once  thought  worthy  tol}e  a  sort  of  personation 
of  the  evil  one,  is  now  known,  not  only  to  be  not 
poisonous,  bat  eminently  destructive  of  innumera- 
ble insects.  So  also,  many  birds,  once  hunted  with 
avidity,  on  account  of  an  occasional  injury  to  the 
field  or  garden,  are  now  ascertained  to  accomplish 
a  large  balance  of  good. 

8.  To  Mechanics. — The  farmer  needs  carriages, 
Tarioas  tools, especially  for  cultivation  and  seed  sow- 
ing, reaping,  excavation,  &c. 

In  the  construction  of  these,  reference  should  be 
bad  to  the  persons  using  them,  and  the  quality  of 
the  soil  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  used,  and  their  durability.  In  nothing 
does  the  enlightened  agriculture  of  some  nations  ap- 
pear more  than  in  the  wisdom  of  their  machinery. 

9.  To  Commerce. — The  supply  of  agricultural 
prodactions,  in  an  enlightened  community  in  a  ge- 
nial clime  and  upon  a  fertile  soil,  will  be  limited  on- 
ly by  the  demand.  This  demand  will  depend  on  a 
well  regulated  commerce.  A  surplus  of  productions 
will  itself  be  likely  to  originate  commercial  enter- 
prises and  regulations.  Hence  will  result  a  wise 
appropriation  of  the  soil  in  any  country,  guided  by 
its  natural  powers,  and  the  foreign  demand. 

10.  To  Artistic  Skill. — Suppose  the  farmer  to  be 
instrncted  intellectually  in  all  the  facts  and  sciences 
of  his  calling,  he  yet  needs  Virisdom  to  concentrate 
all  upon  his  appropriate  labors,  that  they  may  be 
performed  with  appropriate  skill,  at  the  proper  time, 
and  result  ordinarily  in  abundant  and  cheap  produc- 
tions, appropriate  to  the  soil  and  the  demands  of 
commerce.  Such  results  will  ordinarily  follow  only 
where  the  cultivator  has  passed  through  a  leisure 
apprenticeship  of  principles  and  manipulations;  the 
one  acquired  in  the  field,  the  other  in  the  study  or 
the  schools,  and  both  pursued  with  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  utility  and  dignity  of  agricultnre. 

OBSEIIVATIOKS. 

Lei  the  Farmer  Meek  higher  salifications. — Per- 
haps some,  after  contemplating  the  preceding  out- 
line of  relations,  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  *' such 


and  such  persons,  in  the  past  and  present  genera- 
lion,  have  been  and  are  good  farmers,  without  all 
this  parade  of  education."  I  answer,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  their  skill  and  success,  they  had,  at  least 
practically,  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  edu*- 
cation,  advantages  gradually  acquired  from  experi- 
ence, observation  and  reading.  And  who  shall  say 
how  much  more  successful  they  might  have  been  un- 
der higher  advantages  from  these  sources.  Again, 
is  it  not  painfully  evident  that  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  skill  are  a  great  drawback  on  the  profitableness 
of  much  of  the  farming  of  the  present  day?  Ho\^ 
much  loss  results  from  the  want  of  ^rell-constructed 
tools,  unwise  plowing,  ignorance  of  the  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  just  adaptation  of  crops  to  parti- 
cular soils,  badly  selected  flocks  and  herds,  waste 
of  food  in  fattening  animals,  bad  selections  of  fruits, 
&c.  Now  much  of  this  loss  would  be  prevented  by 
a  wise  agricultural  education,  the  cost  of  which,  to 
a  young  man,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  less  of  a 
single  year,  arising  from  the  mismanagement  of  his 
farm. 

Another  reader  of  these  observations,  who  admits 
them  in  all  their  force,  will  exclaim,  ''  how  am  I, 
a  poor  youth,  ever  to  become  a  farmer  if  such  be 
the  needful  qualifications?"  Here  you  point  out  ten 
scientific  relations  of  agriculture,  each  one  of  which 
would  require  at  least  a  year  of  hard  study  in  the 
attainment  of  its  rudiments,  a  thing  for  which  nine- 
ty-nine in  the  hundred  of  young  men  have  neither 
money  nor  time."  I  answer,  there  are  various  sta- 
ges in  the  path  of  improvement.  Many  a  young 
man,  who  cannot  get  ar  Collegiate  education,  nor 
spend  two  or  three  years  at  an  agricultural  school, 
may  yet  spend  a  year  or  two  with  som^  farmer  of 
enlightened  mind,  and  improved  modes  of  culture. 
And  if  a  poor  young  man  cannot  do^ven  that,  'the 
simple  fact,  that  his  mind  is  awakened  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  own  ignorance,  and  the  existence  of 
sources  of  light,  will  brave  the  efl*ect  to  arouse  all  his 
powers  of  attainment,  so  that  his  eye,  his  ear,  and 
his  mouth,  are  all  henceforth  to  be  opened  in  the  ea- 
ger pursuit  of  appropriate  knowledge.  The  spell 
of  traditionary  usage  is  broken,  and  iie  at  once 
thrown  into  the  path  of  certain,  though  it  may  be 
slow,  improvement.  Henceforth,  he  will  seek  new 
books  appropriate  to  his  calling;  he  will  watch  ex-. 
periments  in  his  own  labors,  and  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Thus,  by  the  time  he  reaches  middle  age,  he 
will  have  made  the  most  desirable  attainments  in 
his  calling.  Others,  meanwhile,  with  more  means 
and  higher  advantages,  will  have  become  fitted  to 
be  Professors  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 

Seciety  will  thus,  on  this  subject,  present  a  beau- 
tiful climax  of  attainment,  from  the  first  lessons  and 
labors  of  the  ardent  youth  to  the  sublime  theories, 
and  startling  results,  of  the  doctors  of  agricultural 
philosophy.  Thus,  the  science  of  Agriculture,  so 
fundamental  to  all  the  interests  of  human  society, 
and  so  intimately  related  to  almost  all  the  other  sci- 
ences, will  no  longer  bear  the  reproach  of  being 
conducted  by  machines  as  mindless  as  the  patient  ox 
or  ''iron  horse"  that  impels  his  heavy  machinery, 
but  the  agriculturist  will  be  classed  among  the  most 
enlightened  students  of  the  works  of  God,  and  be 
worthy  to  be  considered  the  firmest  pillar  in  the 
<)hurch  and  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  the  equipoise  between  rural  and 
literary  pursuits  will'  be  maintained,  and  men  will 
no  longer  forsake  the  plow  emulous  of  fame  in  the 
supposed  elevated  paths  of  science. 

2.  Let  the  Farmer  feel  an  established  conviction 
of  the  Dignity  of  his  calling. — That  calling  is  first 
in  historic  origin,  first  in  necessity,  first  in  comfort^ 
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first  in  varied  qnalifications  when  wisely  pursued ; 
and  shall  the  laborer  in  the  field  look  on  his  hard 
hand,  brown  skin,  and  well  developed  mascles — his 
plain,  strong^,  bat  comfortable  clothing,  and  dwel- 
ling, and  equipage,  as  signs  of  inferiority  and  mean- 
ness? His  is  health,  strength,  contentment  and  in- 
dependence; his  is  a  central  and  fundamental  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  shall  he  cower?  The  humble 
and  learned  divine,  the  skillful  and  humane  physi- 
cian, the  acute  but  honest  lawyer,  the  enlightened 
teacher  of  science,  the  keen  but  honorable  merchant, 
and  skillful  mechanic,  are  all  honorable  men,  whore 
virtues  and  agencies  are  indispensible  to  the  best 
good  of  society;  and  so  are  their  wives,  their  sons, 
and  their  daughters,  honorable;  but  not  exclusively 
so ;  nor  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  farmer  who  ho- 
nors his  calling.  If  the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  here- 
tofore enjoyed  less  honor  than  the  indispensibleness 
of  his  calling  naturally  accorded  him,  it  was  because 
he  brought  fewer  of  the  lights  of  science  to  bear  on 
his  toils  than  naturally  clustered  around  them. 

Now,  that  science  is  simplified  and  made  accessi- 
ble to  all ;  let  the  farmer  concentrate  its  rays  upon 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  until  it  is  radiant  with 
the  light  of  philosophy,  while  it  fills  his  "  basket  '^ 
and  his  **  store  "  with  its  rich  and  varied  produc- 
tions, and  teaches  him  the  wisdom,  power  and  grace 
of  God.     C.  E.  G.     Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sije  tltUrinarQ  JDtjHirtmtnt. 

Bone  Diaortf^^^  Cows. 

It  has  oftenbeen  mentioned  that  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  where  Wd  has  been  long  pastured  by  milch 
colors,  the  animals  are  subject  to  a  weakness  of  the 
bones,  a  disease  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  phosphate  ^  lime  in  the  soil. 
We  have  also  mentioned  th^t  in  the  older  settled 
parts  o'f  our  own  country,  the  same  disease  had  made 
its  appearance.  The  application  of  bones  as  ma- 
nure to  the  soil,  or  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  it  is 
found  in  some  rocks,  has  been  found  to  restore  the 
necessary  quality  in  the  grass,  and  the  animals  be- 
come healthy.  It  appears,  also,-that  ''bone  meal" 
has  been  given  to  the  cows  with  good  success. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Putkam  of  North  Danvers,  Mass., 
gives  some  valuable  ideas  on  this  subject,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  iV.  E.  Farmer,  He  says — ''  In  a 
former  communication  I  attempted  to  show  that 
there  was  such  a  disease,  caused  by  the  want  of 
proper  food.  It  will  be  my  object,  at  this  time,  to 
show  why  it  may^ist  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  in  others.  ,  Those  farmers,  in  this 
town,  whose  cows  have  been  afiected  by  it,  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  raising  stock,  but  they  have  sold 
their  calves  to  the  butcher.  The  farmer  who  keeps 
ten  cows,  usually  sells  annually  eight  calves.  These 
at  five  weeks  old,  will  weigh  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five pounds  each.  Where  this  course  has  been 
pursued  for  fifty  years,  there  have  been  taken  from 
the  soil  twenty-five  tons  of  animal  matter,  and  but 
small  return  made  to  it  by  the  manure  voided  by 
calves  at  this  age.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  this  will  sooner  exhaust  the  animal  matter 
from  the  soil,  than  where  they  raise  stock;  for  the 
ox  that  is  kept  until  he  weighs  a«  much  as  the  eight 
calves,  will  have  voided  a  larger  amount  of  manure. 

''  It  is  the  practice  of  most  farmers  bore,  to  pur- 
chase heifers  that  are  driven  from  New-Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  Vermont,  in  the  autumn,  before  they  are 
three  years  old,  which  are  expected  to  «alve  in  the 
snrin?.     This  is  a  time  when  they  will  require  the 


largest  amount  of  animal  matter  to  promolte  their 
own  growth,  and  furnish  nutriment  for  their  ofi*- 
spring.  It  is  these  young  cows  that  are  most  likely 
to  be  afiected  by  this  disease.  On  Mr.  Preston's^ 
farm,  alluded  to  in  my  last  communication,  for  fif- 
teen years  before  they  began  to  use  bone-meal,  they 
were  not  able  to  keep  any  of  these  until  they  were 
six  years  old.  They  became  so  stiff*  and  feeble  that 
they  were  obliged  to  dry  them.  Many  of  them  were 
driven  to  New-Hampshire  to  a  pasture  that  has  al- 
ways been  used  for  fattening  cattle.  There  they 
fatted  as  well  as  cows  that  had  never  been  diseased. 

"  I  will  give  my  reason  why  I  think  this  disease 
has  not  shown  itself  any  more  in  Hamilton;  yet  I 
think  I  have  seen  some  signs  of  it  there.  When  I 
see  the  boards  about  the  cow-yard  look  as  if  the 
cows  had  been  trying  to  eat  them  up,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  of  one  form  of  this  disease.  The  farmers  in 
that  town  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hay  from  the  salt  marshes  of  Ipswich 
and  Essex.  I  have  never  seen  any  analysis  of  this 
grass;  but,  from  the  large  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
shells  of  clams  and  muscles,  found  about  these 
marshes,  the  inference  is  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

''  The  pastures  there  may  be  as  much  exhausted 
of  animal  matter  as  he|e ;  yet  if  the  cow  has  had  a 
full  supply  of  it  during  the  winter,  she  will  be  able 
to  go  through  the  summer  without  showing  the  want 
of  it.  It  is  the  opiniQ%,of  some  there,  that  the  ma* 
nure  made  from  salt  h«i|uis.  better  than  that  made 
when  the  cattle  are  fed  A|M>n  English  hay.  The  ia- 
ference  from  this  is,  that  it  furnishes  something  to 
the  soil,  which  the  other  does  not.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  many  there  to  keep  a  portion  of  their  best 
salt  hay  until  the  time  the  cows  go  to  pasture.  They 
will  often  eat  it  then,  when  they  will  not  eat  the 
best  of  Engliah  hay. 

''  It  may  not  be,  that  those  farms  which  have 
been  cultivated  the  longest  are  most  exhausted  of 
animal  matter.  It  depends  more  upon  the  manner  of 
cultivation  than  upon  the  time.  Perhaps  we  may  ap« 
ply  the  same  principle  to  feeding  milch  cows,  that 
we  act  upon  in  feeding  hens.  When  we  see  them 
trying  to  eat  the  lime  from  the  walls  of  their  coop, 
we  think  they  need  it  to  form  the  shell  of  their  eggs, 
and  we  give  it  to  them  in  oyster-shells,  old  mortar, 
and  bones.  So  when  we  see  a  cow  trying  to  eat  old 
bones,  we  should  think  that  she  needs  something  of 
this  sort  to  furnish  milk. 

''  In  Dr.  Dana's  Muck  Manual,  it  is  stated  that 
the  liquid  evacuation  of  the  cow  contains  a  oonsi« 
derable  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  When  no 
attention  is  paid  to  preserving  this,  and  the  solid 
excrements  are  exposed  to  the  air,  the  most  volatile 
and  valuable  parts  are  lost.  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  where  there  is  a  barn  cellar  for  pre- 
serving the  manure,  the  cows  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
have  this  disease,  and  experience  will  warrant  the 
conclusion.  It  is  there  stated,  also,  that  peat  ash- 
es abound  in  phosphate  of  lime.  By  carting  muck 
to  our  barn -cellars,  to  be  wet  by  the  urine  of  the 
cows,  we  not  only  increase  our  manure,  but  it 
will  abound  in  that  particular  ingredient  which  the 
soil  needs  to  produce  proper  food  for  milch  cowa." 


Blind  Teeth  in  Horses. 


Eds.  Cultivator — In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lit- 
tle's statement  in  the  February  number  of  TAe  Cul» 
tivatory  concerning  wolf  or  blind  teeth  in  horses, 
I  would  add,  that  in  the  fall  of  1849,  I  purchased  a 
horse  five  years  old.  Whcti  delivered  to  me,  after 
a  long  journey,  I  discovered  a  didlness  of  the  eyes, 
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ujcompanieil  with  a  sligbt  weeping  or  ronnlug. 
Upon  examinfttion,  tho  woU'teetli  vere  toani  in 
front  of  the  grinders.  The  horsa'a  eyes  continued 
to  grow  worse  amil  I  had  Die  wolf-teeth  drawn. — 
Itnined lately  after,  tho  ejea  improved,  and  anon  he- 
came  bright  and  perfectly  ■ound,  and  ^till  continue 
•o.     E.     Bridgton,  N.  J.,  Fti.  23,  1850. 


She  Qortintltural  Dcpartnunt 

COMDVCTED  BT  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

TraoiplanUng.  ^ 

Much  has  been  eaid  on  this  verj  important  art  of 
•Jt«ring  the  locality  of  a  growing  tree;  tint  while 
to  many  trees  are  lost,  and  a  still  larger  namber 
stopped  in  growth  by  the  operation,  the  subject  can- 
WM  be  regarded  as  done  with. 

All  the  dilTerani  parts  of  this  work,  oorae  under 
one  general  requisite  fur  succeae — which  is,  to  taki 
tkt  tret  up  and  itl  it  out  agaia  juit  at  it  prtvi- 
OMiy  jtood,  with  Kt  little  violence  to  the  dilTerent 
pu-ts  as  praolioable. 

1.  One  o/  tht  moit  ohviout  poiali,  ii  to  takt  vp 
tk*  rood  at  ntarly  uhoU  er  uninjured  ai  may  be 
dane.  Instead  of  cutting  off  tbc  roots  close  to  the 
tr«e,  the  spade  must  be  set  far  back  from  it ;  and  if 
lk«  tree  be  of  inch  sort  as  has  tough  roots,  it  thoold 
be  tloiely  draum  up  by  the  ■irength  of  two  or  three 
m«D;  but  if  the  roots  areUhder,  the  tree  must  he 
liglrd  f>Qt,  earth  and  all,  KM  the  earth  removed  af- 
lerifrards  by  ahaking.  The  roots  of  a  jonng  tree 
Btnally  extend  in  a  circle  equal  in  breadth  to  its 
height.  In  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  is  (he  trunk 
of  the  tree,  b  b  the  oirelo  of  roots  cut  off  by  the 
spade  in  a  hasty  or  oareless  removal,  the  gicat  ma- 
jority of  the  rools  left  in  tho  soil  outside  ol'Ibiscir. 
ekj  may  ha  at  onoe  perceived. 


But  as  about  one-half  of  the  roots  mnsi  be  eat  oS*, 
even  in  a  earofal  lifting  of  a  good  sized  tree,  the  top 
Dost  be  lightened  with  the  knife  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  From  apple  trees,  one  half  of  last 
jrear's  shoots  shonld  be  ont  oST,  and  two-thirds  or 
three-quarters  from  peach  trees.  If  the  bead  is  too 
compacl,  this  proportion  of  the  ahoola  may  be  cut 
entirely  ont  j  bnt  if  the  head  is  tbtn,  one-half  to 
three-qnarters  of  each  ikoot  may  be  cut.  So  great 
is  the  advantaire  of  thas  rendering  the  top  lighter, 
that  DO  perso*  who  has  once  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
«an  eaaily  be  induced  ever  to  omit  it. 

Z.  .d  iccond  rery  eitintial  rtquiiite,  it  to  keep 
the  Tooli  Moiit  while  out  of  the  graand.  For  this 
reason  it  ii  <rery  usefal  to  plunge  them  in  a  hed  of 
aofl  mad,  made  on  p«rpoie,  which  ooata  over  the 
rcott  and  preiervas  the  moisturo  for  a  long  time  on 


their  surface,  until  tboy  can  bo-again  act  in  earth, 
or  pBckcd  In  wet  mo^s  for  sending  long  distan- 
ces. Trees  received  from  a  nnrsery  should  al- 
ways be  immediately  bnried  at  the  roota  in  mellow 
aoil,  Eo  that  ono  by  one  can  be  taken  oat  fresh  and 

Cnroleas  opcrntors  often  tnkc  up  trees  and  salTcr 
tbcm  to  rcmnin  more  or  less  dried  for  whole  days 
together;  all  the  smaller  fibres  are  thus  killed;  and 
the  erroneouB  notion  b.is  hence  arisen,  that  ihc 
smaller  fibres  are  of  no  talne. 

3.  -J  third  requiiile  it  lo  replace  thr  earth  com- 
pactly among  the  roots,  leaeing  no  inlcriticei.  If 
the  earth  ia  hastily  and  carelessly  thrown  in,  vacan- 
cies will  be  left  beneath  the  tree,  which  will  eau&e 
great  injury,  if  not  denth.  To  do  the  work  well, 
the  earth  must  be  Hne,  and  gradually  sifted  in  from 
the  shovel,  spreading  out  alt  the  roots  with  the  fin> 
gets  as  the  work  proceeds.  Dashing  in  a  few  quart* 
of  water  before  the  bole  is  filled,  settles  the  earth 
well  against  all  the  roots,  the  surrounding  earth 
soon  absorbing  the  superabundant  moisture,  and 
leaving  the  tree  firm.  This  close  contact  of  soil,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  assisted  by  the  mudding  of  the 
roots,  already  deseribod. 

There  aro  several  otber  points  of  ^nor  import- 
ance, or  occasionally  very  necessary,  as  paring  off 
all  bruised  parts  of  the  roots  before  re-selting;  sta- 
king up  the  stem  or  tbrowing  a  bank  of  earth  up 
around  it,  to  prevent  shaking  about  by  the  wind ; 
avoiding  a  water-soaked  aoil;  planting  no  deeper 
than  the  tree  atood  Jiffaie, — or  even  placing  the 
tree  on  the  surface,  and  embanking  tipon  it,  if  the 
soil  be  wet;  and  keeplnyita  item  and  branchtt 
moist,  bucpot  watering  the  root*,  if  the  tree  Is  too 
much  dried,  till  the  leaves  appear. 

The  fHitrguenducctir  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
tree,  depend  on  three  requiiitet.  I.  First  and  most 
important,  is  a  fertile  soil.  This  may  bo  secured 
for  the  tree  while  youtfg,  by  digging  targe  holes, 
and  filling  them  (except  In  immediate  contact  with 
the  roots)  with  very  rich  soil,  or  with  abort  manure 
well  mixed  with  soil.  Young  apple  trees,  as  large 
as  a  riding  stick,  with  holes  seven  feet  in  diameter 
thus  filled,  have  borne  a  bushel  of  fruit  each  the 
fifth  rummer.  By  the  time  the  roots  have  run  be- 
tween these  holes,  the  rest  of  tho  ground  may  have 
been  enriched  and  deepened  by  manuring  and  plow- 
ing. S.  A  seoond  requisite,  scarcely  less  essential, 
and  indeed  often  more  so  with  peach  and  some  other 
trees,  is  to  keep  (be  soil  millovi  and  clean  at  all 
times  of  the  season.  Even  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 
ruta  bagas  lessen  the  growth  of  the  trees,  although 
immtaiurably  less  so  than  soWQ  crops  or  grass.  3. 
A  third  requisite  is  mulching  during  dry  seaaons. 
This  conaiats  merely  in  covering  the  ground  6  jncbea 
thick  with  litter,  leaves,  or  similar  substances,  for 
leveral/tet  each  way  round  the  tree,  during  (be hot 
and  dry  part  of  the  year.  It  obviates  watering, 
and  asaista  to  an  almost  Incredible  degree,  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

Street  Bhade  Trees. 

We  wooM  briefly  remind  those  who  can  fee!  tho 
diSerence  between  bare  lines  of  buildings,  and  dry, 
glaring,  and  dusty  streets,  on  tbe  one  hand, — and 
the  softness,  luxurioace,  the  Interminable  beauty  of 
masses  of  green  foliage,  and  tbe  refreshing  shade 
of  our  finest  forest  trees  planted  in  villages  and  by 
road-sides,  on  the  other, — we  would  remind  these 
that  the  time  has  now  come  for  action — do  delay 
must  be  made,  if  another  whole  year  Is  too  valuable 
to  be  leit. 
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Most  of  the  directions,  given  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle on  transplanting  frnit  trees,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  shade  trees.  But  there  is  one  all  essential 
part  of  the  work,  without  which  failure  is  about  as 
certain  as  the  course  of  water  down  hill,  and  that  is, 
the  trees  after  being  set  out  must  be  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  rubbing  of  street  animals.  We  have 
seen  trees  five  inches  through,  which  had  been  mo- 
ved with  nearly  a  ton  of  earth  on  the  roots,  all  de- 
stroyed the  second  year  by  the  rubbing  of  pigs  and 
cattle.  The  best,  most  substantial,  and  most  dura- 
ble protection,  consists  of  thr6e  posts  in  the  form 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  enclosing  the  tree,  with 
horizontal  cross  pieces,  or  boards  securely  nailed  to 
the  posts.  This  frame  will  besides  prevent  those, 
who  think  a  tree  is  a  very  handy  object  to  hitch  a 
horse  to,  from  spoiling  it  by  allowing  the  horse  to 
gnaw  the  bark.  '^  You  will  be  exceedingly  vexed,'' 
says  a  late  writer,  in  allusion  to  such  a  disaster, 
''but  will  be  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  the  own- 
er never  knew  his  horse  to  do  so   before — and  you 

will  wish  him  and  his  horse  at  -: the  end  of  their 

journey!'* 

A  few  brief  directions  for  planting  shade  trees, 
may  be  sumnijA^  up  as  follows: — 

1.  Dig  the  hole  before  the  tree  is  taken  up,  for 
being  large,  its  roots  cannot  be  so  easily  protected 
from  dying  as  a  smaller  tree,  and  it  should  therefore 
be  out  of  the  ground  as  short  a  period  as  possible. 

2.  If  the  trees  are  two  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  holes  must  not  be  les^  than  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  foot  and  a-half  deep,  and  the  roots  of 
the  tree  taken  up,  of  nearly. corresponding  size. 

3.  Cut  round  the  tree  two  and  a-half  or  three 
feet  from  the  stem,  and  lift  it  out  without  tear- 
ing the  roots  or  bruising  the  stem — not  after  the  re- 
commendation published  some  years  ago,  as  a  very 
careful  mode  of  removing,  ''  cutting  the  roots  with 
an  axe,  and  dragging  the  trees  out  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen." 

4.  Cut  ofifor  thin  out  one-half  or  three-fourths  of 
the  top,  having  an  eye  to  the  future  shape  of  the 
tree.  This  lessens  the  number  of  leaves,  the 
draught  is  less  severe  on  the  roots,  the  fewer  shoots 
grow  more  rapidly  and  the  wind  has  less  power  on 
the  tree. 

6.  Plant  the  tree  no  deeper  than  before;  as  some 
one  quaintly  remarks,  "nature  has  attended  to  the 
growing  of  trees  some  six  thousand  years,  and  can- 
not in  this  particular  be  improved  upon." 

6.  As  soon  as  the  tree  is  set,  then  immediately 
erect  the  tripod-protection,  already  described. 

7.  Cover  the  ground  several  inches  deep  with  lit 
ter,  in  a  circle  six  feet  in  diameter.     The  soil  can- 
not be  easily  cultivated,  and  this  mulching  is  the  best 
substitute. 

^  Trees  treated  according  to  these  rules,  will  begin 
to  grow  immediately,  and  will  form  handsome,  rich, 
dense  masses  of  foliage,  in  less  time  than  those 
which  are  carelessly  torn  from  the  earth  and  hastily 
planted  like  a  fence -post,  can  recover  from  the  vio- 
lence which  they  have  received.  It  is  better  to 
plant  ten  trees  \Vell,  than  twenty  or  thirty  badly. 

Trees  which  have  grown  in  the  open  ground  are 
hardier  and  far  better  than  those  taken  from  the  for- 
est. Tkick  woods  afford  almost  the  protection  of  a 
green  house ;  and  trees  removed  from  them  and  set 
out  in  open  air  often  perish  solely  in  consequence  of 
their  tenderness.  Those  from  borders  of  swamps 
are  often  better  than  those  from  upland,  the  soft 
mucky  soil  more  perfectly  admitting  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  roots.  The  dissimilarity  of  soil  where 
they  are  placed,  rarely  proves  of  any  detriment. 
As  a  general  rule,  such  trees  have  succeeded  much 


the  best  with  us.  This  is  also,  particularly  the  case 
with  evergreens f  which  always  need  a  large  cake  of 
earth  to  be  removed  entire  upon  the  roots.  This  cake 
should  always  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  tree  stiff 
against  the  wind  without  any  staking.  When  this 
has  been  done,  we  have  never  lost  a  single  evergreen 
tree  by  transplanting.  In  the  borders  of  swamps, 
where  the  muck  is  shallow  on  a  hard-pan,  the  roota 
of  evergreen  trees  usually  form  a  thick  mat  of  rootSj 
all  near  the  surface;  cutting  round  one  with  a 
spade,  allows  the  tree  to  be  taken  up  with  great 
ease,  the  whole  mass  pf  the  roots  and  muck  peeling 
readily  off^rom  the  hard-pan. 

Inquiries  Answered. 

AGE  OF  TRAKSPLANTEO  PEACH  TBSE8. 

''Will  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud,  bear 
as  soon  as  those  two  years  from  the  bud?"  Ji,  P. 
Clarkson^  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  experiments  we  have  made, 
peach  trees  of  the  usual  size  at  two  years,  well 
treated,  will  come  into  bearing  decidedly  sooner 
than  one-year  trees.  Such  trees  need  the  shorten- 
ing-in  process,  as  an  indispensible  requisite  to  com- 
plete success,  at  the  time  they  are  set  out.  Treated 
in  the  best  manner,  and  with  the  ground  kept  clear 
and  mellow  afterwards,  such  trees  not  irnfrequently 
produce  from  two  to  three  pecks  of  fruit  the  third 
summer. 

SHORTSKINCmK  CHEBRIE8. 

"Will  it  be  a  good  jdan  to  shorten-in  my  young 
cherry  trees,  which  have  become  rather  top- heavy 
by  their  vigorous  growth,  some  shoots  having  made 
two  and  a-half  feet  the  pasl  season?"  /.  T. 
^ome,  if.  y. 

No  harm  can  result  in  cutting  back  the  young 
shoots,  to  render  the  tree  less  top-heavy;  but,  un- 
less the  head  is  quite  thinly  formed,  it  may  be  advi- 
sable wherever  a  cut  is  made,  to  take  off  the  entire 
shoot, which  would  in  such  case  give  the  head  a  neat- 
er and  cleaner  appearance.  It  scarcely  ever  becomes 
necessary  to  prune  the  head  of  a  cherry  tree  to  let 
in  the  light,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  peach. 

BOOT  GRAFTING. 

"  In  root-grafting,  how  long  must  the  scion  be, 
and  how  far  above  ground  when  set  out — must  the 
ground  be  packed  around  it?  Is  paper  as  good  as 
muslin  for  the  plasters?"     />.  />.  D.     Jlion,  N,  F. 

The  graft  should  be  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  the  tip  must  be  just  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  which  prevents  the  danger  of  its  be- 
coming too  much  dried.  The  earth  should  be  close- 
ly packed  around  it  for  the  same  purpose.  More 
care,  however,  is  usually  needed  in  packing  well 
about  the  root  below,  careless  workmen  usually 
leaving  interstices.  A  deep,  inverted  sod,  where 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile,  is  much  better  for  set- 
ting out  root-grafts  than  other  ground,  being  attend- 
ed with  fewer  losses.  Muslin  is  better  than  paper, 
as  usually  applied; — but  if  thin,  tough  paper  is  se- 
lected, and  the  wax  applied  copiously,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  muslin. 

GRAFTING  WAX. 

"  I  notice  in  the  jimerican  Fruit  Culturist,  that 
a  cheap  grafting  wax  is  recommended  composed  of 
6  parts  of  beeswax,  1  of  rosin  and  1  of  linseed  oil. 
As  beeswax  is  rather  high  priced,  is  there  not  some 
mistake  in  this?"     P.     Ontario  Co.  N,  Y, 

This  mistake  escaped  correction  in  consequence 
of  the  distance  of  the  author  from  the  printing  of- 
fice. It  should  be  6  parts  of  rosin,  1  of  beeswaxi 
and  1  of  oil.  x 
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MAKKXT  APPLES. 

*'  Do  yon  think  the  Tewksbary  Blush  woald  be 
profitable  planted  largely  foe  shipping?  What  is 
the  quality  of  the  Northern  Spy  as  compared  with 
Rawle's  Jannet?  The  latter  is  a  general  favorite 
here."    H.  A.    ^uWtnj^ion,  lovia. 

The  Tewksbary  Slash  is  valoable  for  being  a  very 
prodaotive  apple,  and  a  long  keeper — bat  it  is  not 
of  the  highest  quality;  and  is  too  small  to  become 
•extensively  popular.  It  is  hard  as  yet  to  compare 
the  Northern  Spy  with  Rawle's  Jannet.  The  Jan- 
net has  been  but  little  proved  side  by  side  with  the 
Spy,  the  former  having  scarcely  ever  fruited  in  New- 
York,  (where  the  seasons  are  probably  too  short  for 
it,)  and  the  latter  having  never  fraited  at  the  west. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  test  every  thing  of  the 
aort  by  actual  trial.  The  Spy  ccvnes  slowly  into 
bearing,  which  is  the  chief  reason  its  adaptation  to 
Western  New- York  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is 
A  more  showy  apple  than  the  Jannet. 

DISTANCE  OF  PEACH  TEEfli. 

"  Will  peach  trees  set  Un  feet  apart,  do  as  well 
AS  at  twtlvt  feet?''     A,  P. 

Peach  trees  which  are  not  shortened-in,  require  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  \  but  by  keeping  the  heads 
cpmpact,  they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other  at 
t#elve  feet  distance.  Ten  feet  would  be  rather  too 
close  planting.  By  planting  near,  we  get  a  great- 
er number  of  trees  to  an  acre,  and  consequently  a 
larger  crop  of  peaches  froa^aii  acre.  A  distance 
of  12  feet  will  allow  thre^  ^ndred  trees  per  acre; 
twenty  feet  only  a  little  more  than  one  hundred. 
The  groand  should  be  well  cultivated  in  any  case, 
and  the  nearer  distance  thus  becomes  the  more  eco- 
nomical. The  more  numerous  the  trees,  however, 
the  more  rapidly  the  soil  is  exhausted.  Hence,  hea- 
vier manuring  becomes  requisite. 

The  objection  that  the  trees  are  kept  too  small 
by  shortening-in  the  heads,  is  not  valid,  because  the 
large  unpruned  heads  only  bear  fruit  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.        

ProdQctivo  Strawberries* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  who 
has  raised  30  bushels  of  strawberries  on  one-third 
of  an  acre,  has  been  most  successful  with  Large 
£arly  Scarlet,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and 
HadaoB*s  Bay.  The  Large  Early  Scarlet  prodacea 
doable  the  froitlof  anyother  sort,  continainga  month. 
HoT^'s  Seedling  yields  a  fair  crop,  and  much  larg- 
er frait  than  any  other,  having  obtained  single  spe- 
oimens  measaring  4]  inches  in  circumference. 

The  land  is  trenched  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep,  and 
enriched  with  a  mixture  of  well -rotted  manure  and 
mould  from  the  woods— >the  rows  are  2  feet  apart, 
and  every  third  year,  the  runners  are  allowed  to  oc- 
eupy  the  ground  between  them,  and  the  old  rows 
are  spaded  in.       : 

,    I«arge  Crop  of  Water  Melons* 

Late  in  May  I  turned  over  a  piece  of  green 
award  that  had'  been  in  grass  for  mowing  until  it 
was  ron  out.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1849,  I  planted 
upon  a  portion  of  it  one  hundred  hills  of  water  me- 
lons, without  any  manure,  the  surface  having  been 
slightly  mellowed  by  the  harvow.  They  grew  very 
slowly  during  the  six  weeks  drouth  that  occurred 
between  June  28th  and  Aagast  9th,  during  which 
they  were  hoed  three  times,  watered  frequently  with 
lircsh  water,  and  twice  with  soap  suds.  After  the 
Aagast  rains,  they  grow  with  great  rapidity.  I 
g^athered  ia  September,  (beginning  on  the  7tb,  fif- 


teen weeks  from  planting,)  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
melons,  besides  which,  numbers  that  were  rotten  or 
very  small,  were  not  counted.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  crop  were  decayed  at  the  heart,  a  con- 
sequence, I  suppose,  of  sudden  chills,  a  liability 
which  is  the  main  cause  of  disease  in  all  the  tropic- 
al plants  which  we  cultivate.  The  quality  of  these 
melons  was  very  fine,  but  the  sale  was  bad,  partly 
from  the  lateness  of  the  crop,  and  partly  from  the 
lingering  fear  of  the  cholera.  They  were  mostly 
from  about  eight  to  sixteen  pounds  weight,  though 
many  were  heavier.  Another  plat  of  water  melons, 
forwarded  in  hot  beds,  and  set  in  richer  soil,  were 
much  larger  and  earlier,  but  not  better  than  these. 
The  varieties  I  cultivated  were — the  Black  Span' 
ishy  the  Carolina  Green,  the  White  Cored,  and  Jm- 
perial. 

A  long  hot  season  is  indispensible  for  water  me- 
lons, especially  if  raised  in  open  culture.  This  we 
had  this  year.  The  other  main  favorable  circum- 
stance was  the  fresh  green  sward. 

Test  of  the  Ripekess  of  a  Water  Meloit.^ 
A  water  melon  that  has  just  attained  its  full  growth 
is  solid,  and  heavier  than  the  same  melon  when  fit 
for  the  table.  Its  subsequent  maturity  consists  ftrei 
in  a  chemical  change  of  its  juioes  to  a  luscious 
sweetness,  and  secondly  in  a  mechanical  change,  i. 
e.,  a  drying  out  of  -the  centre  so  that  the  melon  be- 
comes hollow.  This  last  change  does  not  take  place 
when  the  fruit  is  picked  prematurely,  or  when  it  ri- 
pens late. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  anderstand  the  te^t  of 
maturity.  If  the  melon  be  moderately  pressed  be- 
tween the  hands,  or  better '  between  the  hands  and 
knees,  it  will,  if  ripe,  yield  a  slight  oraokihg  sensa- 
tion, both  to  the  feeling  and  the  ear.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  yielding  of  the  hollow  sides  to 
the  pressura.  Although  an  experienced  eye  can 
judge,  with  some  degree  of  correctness,  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  water  melon,  I  know  of  no  certain  te$t 
but  the  foregoing.     C.  £.  G.     Utica,  * 


£arlf  Vegetables. 


Hardy  vegetables  may  be  planted  as  early  in 
April  as  the  ground  will  answer  to  work*  Radish- 
es, lettuce,  cabbages,  tnrneps,  potatoes,  peas,  &o., 
for  early  use,  may  be  planted  on  warm  soils  almost 
as  soon  as  the  froSt  is  out.  If  very  severe  cold  oc- 
curs after  the  plants  are  up,  some  straw  or  hemlock 
boughs  maybe  spread  over  them,  which  will  be  a 
sufficient  protection,  and  may  be  readily  removed 
when  no  longer  wanted. 

The  best  early  varieties  of  peas  are  the  Prince  Al- 
bert, Early  Kent.  Early  Juno  (or  Washington,)  and 
the  Cedo  Nalli.  The  latter  is  a  dwarf  variety,  requir- 
ing but  little  space,  is  prolific,  and  comes  to  matu- 
rity in  about  as  short  a  time  as  the  Prince  Albert. 
The  Early  Kent  is  very  popular  in  this  neighborhood, 
where  it  has  been  raisjsd  for  a  few  seasons.  A  good 
mode  of  raising  early  peas  was  described  in  our  last 
volume,  page  93. 

A  good  mode  of  raising  early  potatoes  is  to  sprout 
the  tubers  in  warm  horse-dung.  They  may  be  pla- 
ced in  layers  with  the  manure,  either  on  the  ground 
or  in  a  box  or  crate.  If  the  potatoes,  when  pack-, 
ed  for  sprouting,  are  laid  on  small  pieces  of  tough 
sods,  the  grass  side  downwards,  they  may  be  plant- 
ed with  the  sods,  without  breaking  the  sprouts  or 
roots,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  growth. 
They  should  not  be  started  too  much  before  plant- 
ing, as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  sprouts  from  be- 
ing bruised  or  injured,  if  they  are  much  more  than 
an  inch  long.     If  planted  very  early,  they  should  be 
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put  on  a  warm  and  rather  dry  soil,  to  avoid  the  lia- 
bility of  their  rotting,  if  the  weather  is  moist  and 
cool. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  early  potatoes,  but  no 
one  kind  has  a  universal  preference.  There  is  much 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  names  of  varieties. 
Sometimes  several  varieties  are  confounded  under 
one  name;  but  a  more  common  difficulty  is  the  at- 
tachment of  several  names  to  one  variety.  There 
are  several  kinds,  differing  considerably  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Early  June.  Some  are  round,  others  oblong;  some 
yellow  inside,  others  white.  A  kind  introduced 
from  England,  and  there  known  as  Shawns  Early  or 
Early  Shaws,  is  here  variously  called  by  those  names, 
as  well  as  Early  June,  Mountain  June,  Fort  potato, 
&e.  The  true  sort  is  white,  both  inside  and  out, 
roundish  in  form,  tending  to  become  oblong  on  rich 
soil,  or  when  it  reaches  an  unusual  size.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  within  our  acquaintance.  There 
are  but  few  earlier  kinds,  and  those  few  are  poor 
yielders,  and  not  superior  to  the  Shaws  in  quality. 
They  frequently  grow  to  a  size  fit  for  eating,  in  eight 
weeks  from  the  time  of  planting.  When  cooked  be- 
fore they  are  ripe,  or  while  growing,  their  quality 
is  superior  to  most  kinds  in  the  same  stage.  They 
are  hardy,  yield  well,  and  keep  well. 


Twenty-llTe  Hardy  ShnilM. 

Frequent  itquiries  are  made  by  those  but  little 
acquainted  with  ornameatal  vbrubs,  for  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  desirabla  and  ornamental  as  well 
as  the  most  hardy  speeiM.'-  Among  the  hundreds 
which  are  offered  for  sale  in  nurseries,  the  following 
list  has  been  gfiven  by  A.  J.  Downing,  and  may  be  of 
service  to  those  now  about  to  conunence  the  improve- 
ment of  their  homes  by  ornamental  planting:^ 

The  most  detirable  25  hardy  deciduoui  thrubif 
furni$hing  a  tuccettion  oJT  Jtoufert''&r  ornamental 
fruit  from  March  to  November: 

Pink  Mezereon, 

Japan  Quince,  white  and  scarlet. 

Dwarf  double-flowering  Almond| 

Double  purple  Tree  Pasony, 

White  Persian  Lilao, 

Chinese  White  Magnolia, 

Soulange's  Magnolia, 

Sweet-scented  Magnolia,  (M.  glaoca,) 

White  Fiinge-Tree, 

Garland  Deutzia,  (D.  icabra,) 

Large-flowered  Syringo, 

Broad -leaved  Laburnum, 

Rose  Acacia, 

Tartarian  Tree-honeysuckle,  red  and  white | 

Double  white  Hawthorn, 

Double  pink  Hawthorn , 

Sweet  Scented  Shrub, 

Dwarf  White  Horsechestnut, 

Fragrant  Clethra,  « 

Oak-leaved  Hydrangea, 

Venetian  Sumac  (or  Purple  Fringe,) 

Purple  Burning  Bush,  (£tionyintt«,) 

Buffalo  Berry. 

To  the  preceding  might  be  added,  as  superior  to 
some  of  them,  the  Siberian  Lilac,  the  Althea  or  Hi- 
biscus syriacus,  and,  although  so  common,  the 
Snowball.  Nor  should  some  of  the  Roses  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  following  are  given  as  some  of  the  fine$t  har* 
dy  climbing  thrube : — 

Large-flowering  trumpet  creeper,  [rather  ten- 
sor,] Queen  of  the  Prairies  Rose,  Chinese  Wista- 
ria, Sweet-scented  Clematis,  Double  purple  Clema- 


tis, Monthly  Fragrant  Honeysuckle,  Chinese  Twi- 
ning Honeysuckle,  Yellow  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
[To  which  the  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  should 
by  all  means  be  added.] 


Horticaltiiral  Miseellanies. 


Mmtlsf  eopud  or  eoHtUnsedfrom  the  Proceedings  of  the  North  Afmri^ 
eon  Pomologieal  ConoetUion^  1840. 

Climate  of  Illinois. — In<northern  Illinois,  the 
winters  are  often  very  severe,  the  thermometer  sink- 
ing to  20  degrees  below  zero;  while  in  thesouthers 
part  of  the  State,  the  cotton  plant  matures  a  par- 
tial crop,  and  the  indigenous  cane,  though  dwarf- 
ish, survives  the  winter. 

Apples  of  N^THEaK  Illinois. ^Dr.  Kennicott 
gives  in  substance  the  following:^ 

Yellow  Harvest — large,  usually  fair,  excellent- 
young  trees  shy  bearers. 

Keswick  Codlin-^not  over  good;  the  most  early, 
uniform  and  enormous  bearer. 

Rambo — receives  the  most  praise  further  south. 

Oslin^  Newtown  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russeij — "mi- 
serably unproductive  here." 

Rhode  Island  Greening — shy  bearer — also  crack- 
ing at  the  collar  of  the  nursery  tree. 

Rawle^s  Jannett — all  speak  highly  of  this  for  Illi- 
nois. 

Limber  Tiot^— liighlr  commended  in  southern  Il- 
linois. 

White  and  Yellow  if  cffilpirer—" perfectly  at  home 
on  our  rich  prairie  soil'.'*'  ' 

Carthouse  or  Red  J^omantfe— one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable market  varieties,  from  one  end  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  other. 

English  or  Poughkeepsie  Russet — has  produced  the 
largest  crops  of  all  keeping  apples, — six  bushels  hav- 
ing been  produced  on  one  tree  the  sixth  year  from 
planting  out.  The  same  was  obtained  from  a  Kes- 
wick Codlin.  In  planting,  the  boles  were  five  feet 
across,  18  inches  deep,  the  soil  mixed  with  a  little 
manure,  good  cultivation  given,  and  the  stems 
washed  with  soap-suds. 

Fulton  Apple — an  Illinois  seedling, — the  origi- 
nal tree  being  19  years  old,  a  foot  in  diameter,  25- 
feet  high,  and  28  across  the  top. 

STBAWBBaaiBS  FOR  MaBKBT-— F.  R.  Elliott,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  states  the  following  experiment: 

Upon  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  light  loamy  sand,  ra- 
ther poor,  not  highly  manured,  planted  in  1846,  the- 
variety  known  as  Willey,  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and* 
plants  one  foot  in  the  row. 

In  1847,  1346  quarts  from  this,  sold  for  $145  in 
market. 

In  1848,  615  quarts  sold  for  $68.35.  These  were* 
both  exclusive  of  those  used  in  a  family  of  twelve- 
persons. 

Estimate  of  cost:— 

Vwo  of  i  acre  of  land  for  3  years,. f6  00 

Planting  and  hoeing  first  year, 400 

do  do       second  year,... 3  00    . 

do  do       third  year,. 3  00 

Gathering  first  year, SO  00 

do       seeondyemr, IS  00 

$43  00 

Receipts,  first  year,  cash, $140  00 

do     seeoud  year,  easb, 03  35 

dc     say  for  family  use, 10  00 

^9213  35 


Ken  profit, €105  35 

[The  Willey  as  a  very  productive  variety,  thought 
to  be  about  equally  so  with  Dundee  »ad  Burr's  old' 
I  Seedling.] 
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Peachbs  IN  Illikois.— Dr.  Kenniodtt  (19  miles 
from  Chioago)  says  that  fine  varieties  sell  for  $1.- 
60  to  $2.50  at  the  orchard,  and  $3.50  to  $4.00  taken 
to  market.  One  man  some  30  miles  west  of  Chioa- 
go, sold  $2,000  worth  of  peaohes  in  1847  from  one 
orchard. 

The  trees  bear  young — sometimes  the  second  year 
—often  the  third — but  usuallly  die  in  6  or  7  years. 

Gaape  Cuttings.— The  JIftc*.  Farmer  states  that 
Elijah  Buck,  a  successful  cultivator,  has  met  with 
uniform  failure  in  raising  grapes  from  cuttings  in  the 
nsnal  way  of  placing  them  nearly  perpendicular  or 
obliquely  in  the  soil,  not  one  in  ten  thus  treated  ever 
showing  signs  of  growth.  A  different  mode  was 
Afterwards  adopted,  by  placing  the  cutting  horizon- 
tally just  beneath  the  surface.  Not  one  in  fifty 
failed* 

fiABST  Gbaves  in  Maink. — AIcx.  Johnston,  of 
Wiacasset,  states  in  Hovey^t  Magazine,  that  the 
Isabella  is  the  only  variety  of  American  grapes  that 
will  succeed  in  that  severe  climate.  Even  that  re- 
quires ample  protection  in  winter.  One  vine,  three 
and  a4ialf  inohea  in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and 
which  had  borne  finely,  had  been  killed  by  leaving 
it  eiEpcaed.  The  Catawba  is  unfitted  for  that  re- 
gion. 

Taansplantino  La&oz  TmEKS  with  Balls. — 
The  same  correspondent  describes  a  mode  of  remo- 
ving large  evergreen  trees  #ith  frozen  halls  of 
earth,  requiring  far  leaa  liUi^iban  the  usual  way  of 
cutting  round  them  througn  the  hard  frozen  ground. 
The  ground  at  the  roots  is  covered  in  winter  a  foot 
deep  with  evergreen  boughs,  which  keep  it  from 
thawing  so  soon  in  the  spring,  as  the  surrounding 
earth.  The  tree  is  then  easily  removed,  roots,  frost 
and  all. 

Atplb  TasES  in  Illinois. — The  fertile  soil,  hot 
summers,  and  severe  winters  of  a  large  portion  of 
tha  western  states,  render  the  culture  of  some  kinds 
of  fruit  more  difficult  than  at  the  east.  It  appears 
to  be  well  established  that  apple  trees  budded  and 
grafted  on  strong,  fnll  sized,  entire  roots,  are  more 
hardy  than  those  raised  by  root- grafting  as  com- 
monly practiced.  Prof.  Turner,  of  Illinois  College, 
states  in  the  Horticulturist,  that  60  root-grafted 
tre€Sf  100  grafted  on  full  eeedling  roots,  and  60 
budded  near  the  ground,  were  transplanted  under 
precisely  similar  oironmstances  in  similar  soil.  In 
the  following  year,  only  eix  root-grafted  trees  were 
alive;  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  budded  trees  but 
aix  were  living,  as  well  as  all  the  trees  grafted  on 
whole  seedling  roots. 

New  Names  to  old  FamTs. — The  long  time  re- 
-quired  to  prove  the  correctness  of  a  fruit  by  coming 
into  bearing,  renders  the  public  peculiarly  liable  to 
imposition  from  venders.  Every  year  exposes  some 
^eat  humbug.  For  some  years  past,  a  grape  has 
been  sold  very  extensively,  at  a  guinea  a  plant,  un- 
•der  the  name  of  Jot  ling*  $  8t,  Jlbans,  Robert 
Thompson,  the  greatest  English  pomologist,  highly 
eommended  it.  Josling  is  said  to  have  obtained  by 
its  sale  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  now 
Csnnd  to  be  an  old  sort,  long  known  as  the  Chasse- 
las  Musque,  or  Musk  Chasjelas. 

Winter  Peabs. — Hovey  says,  '*our  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Washburn,  of  Plymouth,  informs  us  that  he 
has  just  sold  the  last  of  his  Eaeter  Beurre  pears, 
the  produce  of  one  dwarf  tree.  They  brought  him 
the  handsome  sum  of  twenty  dollars ;  and  less  than 
a  bushel  of  fruit.  He  finds  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
ripening  the  pears ;  his  practice  is  to  let  the  fruit 
hang  on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible,  even  after  two 


or  three  frosts,  if  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  SC" 
vore.  Each  pear  is  wrapped  in  double  papers,  and 
kept  at  an  even  temperature  in  a  cool  room,  until 
wanted  for  use;  they  are  then  brought  into  a  warm- 
er temperature,  where  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
they  begin  to  change  color,  and  soon  become  fit  for 
cooking.  In  this  way  they  may  be  ripened  ofi*  in 
succession  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  mid- 
dle of  March.** 

Manure  for  Fruit  Trees. — The  Horticulturiei 
recommends,  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  fruit 
trees,  &c.,  the  following: — Pour  brine,  (old  brine 
is  as  gopd  as  any)  on  fresh  lime  till  slaked  to  a 
powder.  Then  make  a  heap  of  the  fallen  leaves  of 
the  trees,  by  sprinkling  over  every  layer  of  leaves  a 
portion  of  this  compound  of  lime  and  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  four  bushels  to  a  cord  of  leaves.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  proportion  of' 
salt  to  the  lime  is  about  as  one  to  four.  Grape 
leaves,  thus  treated,  are  recommended  as  best  for 
grapes;  peach  leaves  for  peach  trees,  &c. 

Ripening  of  Apples  at  the  South.-— The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  £.  J.  Capell,  of  CentreviUe, 
Miss.,  in  the  fforticnlturiet,  shows  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  periods  of  the  ripening  of  apples 
in  the  northern  states  and  at  the  south:— 
**  Early  Harvest— 1st  of  July." 
"  Bevan — early  summer.'' 
"  Holland  Pippin — July  and  August.'' 
''  Maiden's  Blush — ripens  in  August." 
'*  Golden  Russet — ripens  in  September." 
The  preceding  appear  lO/he  well  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  80iif)ii     Here,  the  Early  Har- 
vest and  Bevan  ripen  late,  ia  summer-^the  Holland 
Pippin  and  Maiden's  Blush  at  mid-autumn^and  the 
the  Golden  Russet  is  a  good  keeping  winter  apple. 

The  Diana  Grape« 

From  the  experience,  I  have  had  with  this  new  va- 
riety, I  should  judge  it  difficult  to  grow  from  ctif- 
tinge,  as  in  several  attempts  I  have  not  succeeded, 
and  I  have  understood  that  others  have  met  with 'si- 
milar failures.  The  wood  is  slender,  which  may  be  ' 
the  cause.  S.  H.  Coltok.  Worcester,  Mate,  2d 
mo,,  1850. 


Farmer's  8ong* 


BT  W.  L.  XATOX. 


*  A  raral  life  is  the  life  for  me,' 

Away  from  the  eity*t  ftrife, 
"Wlierc  the  breath  of  Heaveu  ie  pore  and  free, 

And  iialnre  '■  fall  of  life ; 
Where  the  earth  ii  clothed  with  a  lorely  green. 

The  flowers  smiling  and  Adr^ 
And  the  wMom  of  CJod  ia  dittmctly  seen. 

In  all  that  fiourisheA  there. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  of  trade, 

Whose  life  is  with  cares  oppressed, 
Who  only  is  hnppy  as  wealth  is  made, 

And  not  when  others  are  blessed ; 
His  life  bound  up  in  his  merchandise, 

His  heart  absorbed  in  his  gains, 
The  beauty  of  earth  shut  out  from  hit  eyes, 

But  not  from  his  soul,  iu  pains. 

We  hare  nothiiig  to  do  in  Ambition's  ways, 
'  And  do  not  envy  the  great, 
Puffed  up  by  the  hollow  voice  of  praise, 

And  perplexed  with  the  cares  of  state ; 
Elated  with  hope  or  depressed  with  fear, 

They  must  run  when  the  people  call ;-~ 
We  are  happier  far  in  our  humble  sphere, 

Than  they  in  the  Nation's  hall. 

The  gifts  of  Heaven  are  freely  bestowed, 

The  harvest  our  labor  crowns : 
No  desp^  can  reach  our  peaceral  abode, 

We  quail  at  no  tyrant's  frowns. 
A  rand  home  is  the  home  we  love, 

Away  from  the  city's  strife. 
We  bow  to  none  but  the  €k>d  above^ 

Noaie  know  a  happier  life. 
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Fig.  1 — Seclioii  of  /tnct — J.  tkoat  tht  baak,  akich  may  he  made  any  rtquirtd  htight.  Thtfirtl  wirt 
it  4  inchti/rom  the  grolind—the  tecoad  U  4i  above  that— tht  third  4f— 1A(  /ourtA  S—tke  fifth  7— 
the  tixth  8,  and  the  teventh  9  inchet  apart. 


Conatmotiou  or  Wire  Fence. 
Em.  Cdltitator— ;!  obferTS  in  jour  Janaarj 
UDlnber,  a  oorreiponijent  cKpregsea  his  fuara,  that 
thoaewho  hava  oonscructed  wire  fences,  will  be  dia- 
•ppoiuled  as  lo  their  durabiliti^  and  effiuieacfj  iha 
tbe  swajing  of  the  wire  will  havo  a  teadenoj  t< 
break  it  off  where  it  goe>  throagh  the  poiti,  am 
that  tbe  acoum Illation  of  water  in  the  holii  of  thi 
Mat,  will  ruat  the  wire,  and  weaken  and  destroy 
It.  If  these  premiaes  were  oorreot,  the  codcIhf'"-'- 
would  not  be  lo  far  oat  of  the  waj.  Bat  I  wil 
in  all  kindneH  that  joar  correapondent,  in  this  i 
ter,  la  deGciant  in  that  wiidom  which  ii  "prafltabU 
to  direct."  I  propoae  in  tbia  i 
gJTe  mj  experl«nCB,  and  method  of  conitraotiog 
Wire  Fence.  In  1845^1  ogaatrncted  tbe  first  wi 
fenoA  that  I,  or  any  of  laj  neighbors  orer  »aw ; 
wai  aomething  talirelr  new.  This  piece  of  fence 
■bout  twenty-five  rods  long.  I  have  made  mo 
eiery  year  linoo,  and  now  have  more  than  a  mile  of 
wire  fenee  on  my  farm,  and  I  ihiok  I  shall  make  no 
other  kind  nnleta  it  may  be  around  yards,  where  ihel- 
ter  from  tbe  wind  is  deairable.  -  In  the  first  that  J 
made,  which  has  atood  nearly  fiVe  years,  Che  wire  ap- 
pears as  son  nd  as  when  it  was  put  on,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  wire  of  the  size  of  No.  10,  will  not  be  injuri. 
ODsly  affeoted  by  rast,  if  it  is  not  in  conlaet  with 
the  ground,  and  care  should  be  taken  Ihtit  it  ghonld 
not  bo.  The  advantages  of  wire  fences  over  other 
kinds  are,  it  coats  leas,  is  more  durable,  is  not  jn- 
jarod  by  high  winds;  is  not  likely  to  be  broken  by 
unruly  cattle;  where  the  frost  heaves  the  post  out, 
thay  may  be  driven  down  without  difficulty;  it  ob- 
viates tbe  difGculty  of  anow  drifts  where  roada  are 
thaa  fsnood;  gives  an  appearance 
farm,  and  a  feeling  of  saCiafactioo  to  tl 
his  crops  are  aafe.  The  best  method 
tion  ia  to  sot  the  pasta  one  rod  apart,  and  three  of 
wnallor  size  between,  ao  as  to  hare  the  apaces  four 
feet  between  the  poats  fo  which  the  wire  ia  fasten- 
ed, by  staples  made  of  wire.  The  end  posts  of  the 
line  of  fence  mast  be  firmly  set  and  braced,  aa 
ia  tba   above  engraviag.     1   lave   a  machine   for 


Pig,  i—A.    Baxfir  3Mi  and  Safin. 
■training  tbe  wire,  made  aimilar  to  a  wheelbarrow, 
with  a  reel  16  inchea  in  diameter  on   an  iron  abaft 
IJ  inehea  in  diameter,  aa  in  Fig.  2,  with  a  long 


rig.  3— 3&iiiwr  DfUepintAt  Win. 
crank  for  atraining  ihe  wire,  and  a  shorter  one  for 
reeling  the  wire  on  the  machine.  We  unite  the 
wire  by  looping  it  together  as  we  reel  it  from  tbe 
rail  on  to  the  reel;  in  reeling,  one  takes  a  ooil  an- 
hound  in  his  left  hand  and  delivers  it  with  his  right, 
as  anothor  turns  the  reel  with  one  hand  and  'fnidea 
the  wire  with  the  other,  on  which  he  should  hava  k 
thick  leather  mitten  to  prevent  laceration  from  the 
Saws  and  slivers  on  the  wire.  Enough  should  be 
reeled  at  one  time  to  reach  at  least,  the  diatanoe  re- 
quired to  be  m^de.  Place  the  machine  abent  ten 
feet  from  tha  and  paeC,  in  line  with  the  fenee 
to  be  made.  'A  loa^i^  formed  on  the  end  of 
tbe  wire ;  one  takes  il-Xran  the  reel  to  the  further 
end  post,  and  faatans  it  hy  driving  a  staple  in  the 
bwp  and  another  aorota  the  twiat ;  then  turn  th« 
reel  till  the  wire  ia  drawn  nearly  straight;  tbeo 
place  the  wire  properly  against  the  posta,  and  fast- 
en it  by  driving  the  alaple  about  half  way  in ;  then 
strain  tha  wire  as  tight  aa  ron  wiah,  drive  the  sta- 
ple in  the  and  poat  near  tbe  reel,  tightly  upon  the 
wire;  as  tbe  reel  alackena,  tnru  tbe  wire  hack  and 
cut  it;  form  a  loop,  and  drive  a  staple  aorosa  tbe 
twiat,  aa  at  the  other  end;  then  drive  the  interme- 
diate staples  not  exactly  tight  upon  the  wire,  end 

For  road  fences,  seven  wires  are  EufliciBnt,  if  a 
bank  is  formed  by  two  back  furrows  with  a  plow, 
fur  dividing  fields,  six  ate  sufficient,  or  five,  where 
cattle  and  horsea  only  are  to  be  guarded  agaioat. 
One  pound  of  No.  10  ia  abont  23  feet,  which  at  &i 
cts.,  is  four  cts,  a  rod,  nearly, which  for  7  wires,  ia  28 
cts.  a  rod  for  the  wire,  which  J  think  is  less  than  anj 
other  material  can  be  furnished  for;  so  that  the  wire, 
exclusive  of  the  staples,  wit!  cost  at  that  rate  from 
20  to  28  cents  a  rod.  Tbe  whole  coat  of  the  fenee, 
including  posts,  which  are  worth  from  two  to  fonr 
dollars  per  hundred,  and  the  labor  of  erecting,  ia  laas 
than  fifty  centE  per  rod.  The  wire  should  he  an- 
nealed before  uaing,  as  it  works  better,  and  is  not 
pt  to  break  in  twisAng.  The  tools  neceasary  in 
making  tbe  fence,  are  two  pair  of  pincsra,  to  make 
the  loops — anch  as  are  nsed  by  shoemakers  will  do 
— a  hand-eaw  file  for  cutting  tho  wire,  a  stick  abotit 
four  feet  long,  marked  with  tbe  proper  distanoea  for 
the  wire,  by  which  tbe  posts  are  to  be  marked  for 
the  wires. 

The  beat  way  that  we  have  tried  to  make  ataplea, 
to  take  a  piece  of  wtre  about  20  feel  long,  faatAn 
le  end  in  a  vice  and  then  npon  a  flat  bar  of  iron, 
[  or  2  incbea  wide,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  wind  the  wire  from  the  other  end  closely  Kod 
ightly  upon  it;  than  with  a  sharp  aold  chisel  oat 
le  wire  in  the  middle  on  both  aides  of  the  bar  ;  20 
feet  of  wire  will  make  aboat  120  staples,  whiuh  o^a. 
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be  dona  in  a  few  minolcs.  Wire  No.  11  is  Urge 
eooagli  Tor  atsplei.  The  Aaplei  drive  anil  htid 
nneh  batter  bj  being  Battsned  at  lbs  endi,  and  the 
dvrability  of  poit*  ii  mnoh  increased  bj  charring 
the  end*  a  fev  inehee  aba««  tha  ground  lins.  I 
think  there  -would  be  aoigr w  difficolty  in  conatroct- 
iBg  a  maehine  to  nak«  tUploa  an  fait  ai  naila  can 
b«  evt,  and  I  hope  lome  machiaiata  will  do  it.  The 
ataplea  ilMuld  be  from  |  to  1  inoh  in  length — three- 
qoarter*  is  beat  when  driven  into  oak  poili,  and  one 
inch  for  sheitnat  ore«dar. 

I  have  been  tbos  minute  in  thia  description,  in 
aompliansc  with  the  leqneat  of  yonr  oorreipondent 
in  the  Febrnarjr  No.  at  Tht  Cultiwator,  and  I  hope 
if  BDy  of  jonr  contribntoraoaA  give  further  infor- 
mation thej  will  let  at  hear  from  them.  I  contjder 
the  introdnctioo  of  wire  fsDaes,  the  motl  important 
tmproYement  in  farming  that  has  been  made  since 
the  invention  of  the  caat-iron  plow,  and  that  a 
greater  amonnt  of  iron  will  be  required  for  fence, 
than  for  railroads  or  any  other  parpoae,  and  thus  be- 
nefit an  important  branch  of  onr  cooniry'a  manofac- 
Mret.  HAaar  BsTTi.  Bnniiwick,  Stimtlatr 
Co*»ty,  H.  Y.,  Ftb.,  1860. 

Edi.  Coltivatob — Since  my  last  commanioation 
to  Tk*  Cultivator,  relating  to  wire  fenoe,  I  have 
bongbt  60  ponnds  No.  10  wire,  at  5i  centg  per  lb., 
which  confirms  the  statement  I  then  made  regarding 
the  price.  I  think  it  was  msnafaotured  in  Fairfield 
Coontr,  Ct.,  and  were  I  to  nonstrnot  a  mile  of  this 
feiMe  in  a  itraighc  line,  I  think  I  would  employ  hot 
two  posts,  placing  one  at  each  end.  These  posts 
abonld  be  set  at  least  3  feat  into  the  ground,  and  as 
it  is  anpposcd  that  the  pods  are  much  less  liable  to 
decay  when  the  holes  are  filled  with  small  or  broken 
■tones,  instead  of  earth,  (see  Cultivator  for  1845, 
page  209,}  I  would  adopt  this  method,  raising  the 
stOBei  aroDad  the  post  a  foot  above  the  sarface.  A 
strong  brace  is  placed  against  this  post,  the  foot  of 
which  is  so  firmly  planted  in  a  hole  dijcectly  under 
the  line  of  the  fenee,  against  a  flat  stone,  or  plank, 
that  it  oaanot  yield  when  the  wires  are  strained — 
the  hole  filled  at  above.  The  post  is  hewn  fiat  on 
tha  aide  opposite  the  brace;  small  anger  holes 
tkroagh  the  braoe  and  post,  are  made  at  sach  dis- 
taaoet  at  tha  workman  nay  wish  the  strands  to  be 
Apart. 


The  poBta  being  (hna  placed  at  each  end  and  an- 
gle of  tha  line,  the  wire,  which  oomes  in  a  coil  of  a 
single  piece,  is  introduced  by  inserting  one  end  of  it 
through  the  brace  and  post,  and  coiling  it  aroacd  a 
billet  of  wood,  say  2  inches  in  diametsr  by  6  inches 
long,  several  times  in  each  direction,  by  twining  it 
around  the  strand  between  the  billet  and  post  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  canani  roll  when  the  wires  ate 
sliained. .  The  workiDan'cow  takes  the  coil  of  wire 
and  proceeds  along  tha  lino,  uncoiling  as  he  walks, 
until  he  reaches  (bo  end  of  (he  coil,  Ano[her  coil 
is  now  attached,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  two 
ends  on  the  ground,  passing  (hem  some  eight  or  ten 
inches  by  each  otheTf.  and  crosEing  tbem  twice  at 
about  equal  distances  IVora  the  ends,  like  tying  the 
first  part  of  a  oooimon  hard  ktot.  A  billet  of  wood 
like  that  at  the  post,  except  a  few  inches  shorter, 
ia  laid  on  and  the  ends,  bronght  up  over  the  wood, 
and  tied  again,  and  twined  around  the  main  wires. 

In  this  way  the  workman  proceeds,  until  he  reach- 
es the  other  post,  at  the  end  or  angle  of  the  tine, 
through  which  the  wire  ia  passed  and  drawn  up  as 
straight  as  can  easily  he  done  by  the  hands.  It  is 
there  fastened  to  a  billet  of  wood,  as  at  (he  first  , 
peat;  eaob  strand  being  thus  extended  with  the  same 
degree  of  tension,  or  as  near  as  may  he.  Tbe 
workman  now  proceeds  (o  set  large. sized  common 
fence  stakes.  If  the  surface  is  undulating,  on 
each  eminence  and  in  each  hollow,  these  stakes  ere 
to  be  set  into  holes  made  with  a  heavy  crowbar,  two 
feet  deep,  and  driven  down  with  an  axe  or  beetle, 
and  about  15  or  20  feet  apart,  throughou 
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rarly  to  the  head,  across  the 
cut,  confining  the  vFue  to  (he  stake. 

This  being  done  at  each  stake,  no  further  strain- 
ing of  the  strands  is  necessary,  when  the  surface  is 
■oifficiently  undulating,  but  in  mas(  cases  it  will  be 
necessary  to  attach  a  strainer,  by  means  of  a  round 
s(ick,  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  same  length  of  post 
above  ground,  with  corresponding  holes,  and  a  two 
inch  anger-hole  near  the  centre.  It  is  temporarily 
erected  near  the  foot  of  the  brace,  the  wires  passed 
throngh,  before  paaaing  through  the  brace  and  post, 
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and  before  the  stakes  are  set,  it  is  carried  along  on 
the  wires  to  the  centre  of  the  line  between  the  posts. 
After  the  wires  are  pat  into  the  saw  cuts,  a  lever  is 
inserted  in  the  large  hole,  by  which  the  strainer  is 
turned  around  until  the  wires  are  sufficiently  strain- 
ed. The  lever  is  left  in,  and  a  stick  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  same  length  of  strainer  is  put  in  an  up- 
right position  between  the  lever  and  wires,  which 
holds  it  to  its  place.  In  no  case  should  the  wires  be 
made  to  form  angles,  or  even  small  circles.  As  a 
preventive,  billets  of  round  wood  are  used,  and  the 
holes  in  the  strainer  rounded  off. 

The  wire  for  a  fence  of  the  above  description  will 
cost  about  n  cents  per  rod,  and  when  designed  for 
cattle  and  horses  only,  the  whole  cost  I  think,  will 
not  exceed  33  cents  per  rod.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  annealed  wire  requires  no  protection  to  pre- 
vent corrosion.  It  is  said  that  annealed  telegraph 
wires  do  not  corrode  to  the  injury  of  their  strength, 
and  it  is  fallacy  to  suppose  that  electricity  prevents 
it,  when  no  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  wires.  A  re- 
cent newspaper  relates  an  instance  of  a  poultry 
yard  having  been  surrounded  15  years  with  annealed 
wires,  and  they  arc  yet  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  annealing  operation  is  easily  performed, 
viz.:  as  a  blacksmith  heats  the  tire  for  setting  on 
a  wagon- wheel,  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  My 
cattle  fence  has  5  strands — top  strand  five  feet,  and 
bottom  strand  22  inches  from  the  ground— the  space 
filled  with  the  three  remaining  strands  at  equal  dis- 
tances.    A.  B.  ^ 
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CkiUoway  Breed  of  Cattle* 

Set  Portrait-^.  liS. 

This  valuable  breed  of  caUle  derives  its  name 
from  a  district  of  country  tn  Scotland  called  Gal- 
loway, embracing  several  counties.  It  may  be 
fairly  considered  aboriginal,  and  evidently  closely 
allied  to  the  semi-wild  stock  of  Chatelfaerault  Park 
— the  descendants  of  an  anoient  race,  which  in  ear- 
ly times  roamed  unrestrained  in  the  Caledonian 
forests. 

The  true  Galloways  are  without  horns.  Their 
color  is  generally  black,  though  sometimes  red 
and  dun.  Of  all  the  polled  breeds,  they  are  the 
most  highly  prized,  on  account  of  their  many  excel- 
lencies. As  observed  by  Professor  Low — **  The 
breed  of  Galloway  is  pecidiarly  confirmed  in  its  cha- 
racters, and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
the  country.''  Various  crosses  have  been  attempt- 
ed with  other  breeds  wMth  a  view  of  improving  the 
Galloways;  but  the  results,  in  the  end,  have  not 
answered  expectation,  and  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Youatt, — ''The  intelligent  Galloway  breeder  is  now 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  stock  can  only  be  impro- 
ved by  adherence  to  the  pure  breed  and  by  oare  in 
selection." 

It  is  for  their  superior  grazing  qualities  that  the 
Galloways  are  most  esteemed.  They  fatten  very 
easily,  and  their  beef  commands  a  high  price  in  the 
English  markets,  it  being  fine  in  the  grain,  and  the 
fat  well  mixed  with  the  muscular  parts.  They  are 
mostly  slaughtered  at  three  years  old,  and  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  those  sent  to  the  London  market,  is 
put  down  at  770  to  840 lbs.,  the  four  quarters.  The 
qualities  of  the  breed  for  the  dairy,  are  only  mid- 
dling. The  cows  do  not  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
milk,  but  it  is  rich  and  affords  comparatively  a  large 
proportion  of  butter,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality; 
and  the  average  annual  yield  per  cow,  where  all  the 


milk  is  devoted  to  butter,  is  150  lbs.,  though  larger 
returns  are  often  obtained. 

The  points  of  the  Galloway  ox,  are  thus  given  by 
Martin: — A  well-bred  Galloway  is  of  admirable 
form ;  all  is  close  and  compact ;  the  barrel  is  round- 
ed and  ribbed  homo  to  the  hip-bones;  the  chest  is 
deep,  the  shoulders  thick  and  broad;  the  neck  short 
and  thick;  the  head  clean;  the  back  straight  and 
broad;  the  limbs  short,  but  extremely  muscular;  the 
skin  moderate  but  mellow,  and  well  covered  with 
long  soft  hair, — that  on  the  ears,  which  are  large, 
is  peculiarly  rough  and  long. 

We  think  the  Galloways  would  prove  a  very  use- 
ful breed  of  cattle  for  many  sections  of  this  country, 
particularly  the  mountainous  and  hilly  portions  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states.  We  have,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  cattle  and  the  West- Highlanders, 
would  be  a  decided  acquisition ;  and  we  trust  that, 
through  the  aid  of  agricultural  associations  and  en- 
terprising individuals,  we  shall,  before  long,  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  of  these  valuable 
breeds  in  the  country. 


Soutliern  Ohio. 


Eds.  CtTLTivATOR— ft  is  said  all  things  were^ 
made  for  some  good  end — and  surely  it  is  wise  to 
consider  the  design  and  fitness  of  things.  One  part 
of  our  country — by  soH,  climate,  and  market,  is 
suited  to  one  prodact-^itfbther,  though  not  widely 
different  ^rhaps^  forottt  enitirely  dtflfcrent. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  this  part  of  our  great 
country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising ^f  stock. 
Without  alluding  to  our  extensive  and  fertile  bottom 
lands  which  skirt  all  of  our  numerous  streams,  per- 
mit me  to  occupy  a  little  space  in  considering  the 
character,  quality  and  capacity  of  the  hills. 

Most  of  them  are  filied  with  mineral  wealth;' iron 
and  coal  abound,  with  Iimo  and  marl,  as  well  as  the 
best  qualities  of  stone  and  clay; — these  however, 
are  treasures  to  be  developed  in  other  years ;  the 
chief  and  alwajrs  the  earliest  pursuit  of  a  oivUixed 
people,  is  agricultural. 

The  soil  is  of  every  variety — the  rich,  tenacious 
red  clay,  limestone  loam,  and  light  sand  may  all  be 
found  contiguous — the  latter  near  streams. 

The  timber  consists  of  oaks  of  almost  every  va- 
riety, hickory,  walnut,  poplar,  maple,  beech,  locust, 
mulberry  and  the  vine. 

Water  abundant  and  pure — showers  more  reliable 
than  in  a  level  country. 

Seasons  mild,  yet  the  air  bracing ;  with  less  change 
and  less  severity  than  those  parts  of  country  under 
either  the  infinence  of  lakes  or  prairies. 

No  marshes,  and  a  very  general  exemption  from 
the  diseases  incident  to  such  districts. 

Skirted  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  by  which, 
at  a  very  small  cosi,  we  are  enabled  to  send  our 
products  to  a  market  at  pleasure. 

As  there  are  numerous  streams  which  are  naviga- 
ble for  fiat  boats  for  from  twenty  to  seventy  miles 
interior,  the  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  are 
excellent — besides  the  canals  and  railroads  projected 
and  already  completed. 

These  lands  are  rough,  but  adapted  to  the  most 
nutritious  grasses ;  and  while  it  is  impolitic  to  plow 
very  much,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  stock  of 
all  kinds.  Horses  may  be  raised  with  profit,  as  we 
are  nearer  an  eastern  market  than  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  competition.  Cattle  require  but  little 
care  and  thrive  well;  had  I  room,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  the  dairy  is  eminently  worthy  of  in- 
creased attention.     Sheep  of  the  larger  breeds  of 
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Merino  ca^  be  grown  by  almost  any  of  oar  farmers 
sQceessfally,  while  the  finest  quality  may  bo  prodn- 
eed  by  those  who  devote  the  pains  and  attention. 
No  where  is  stock  more  uniformly  healthy,  exempt 
from  those  diseases  which  in  some  localities  render 
the  business  hazardous. 

What  we  need  in  more  attention  devoted  to  the 
subject,  more  capital  invested,  and  more  care  and 
skill  in  breeding. 

There  are  tracts  of  valnable  land  bordering  upon 
the  Ohio  river,  such  as  above  described  which  at 
moat  moderate  prices  are  open  to  the  purchaser. 
Dajiwin  E.  Gardner.     Marietta,  OhiOf  Feb,  5. 

Growth  of  Pampkin8« 

£d8.  Cultivator — Last  summer  I  had  several 
pumpkin  plants  come  up  in  my  garden  spontaneous- 
ly }  and  as  I  devoted  a  part  of  the  garden  to  pump- 
kins, I  thought  I  would  let  some  of  them  grow. 
They  were  aot  in  the  richest  part  of  the  garden, 
and  I  took  no  pains  with  them,  only  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  around  them.  Two  grew  very  luxuriant- 
Jy,  and  produced  abundantly.  I  did  not  keep  an 
exact  account  of  the  number  that  grew  on  one ;  but 
there  were  over  forty  pumpkins,  which  would  ave- 
rage nine  or  ten  pounds  a  piece.  The  other  produ- 
ced twenty- seven  pumpkins,  which  averaged  a 
fraction  over  22  lbs.  each.  The  heaviest  weighed 
33  lbs.  The  lightest  weighed  9i  lbs.  The  whole 
amount  was  601  lbs.  The  Ipngest  vine  was  63  feet, 
and  was  still  growing  w]i%ai  measured  it. 

I  enoloee  a  few  seeds^ontiof  one  of  the  27  pump- 
kins. Perhaps  they  will  not  do  any  better  or  as  well 
in  your  climate,  than  your  common  pumpkins,  but 
you  can  try  them,  or  let  some  other  persons  have 
them.  Jacob  Hitchcock.  Dwight  MUiionj  Ckt» 
roku  Nation^  Jan.  24,  1850. 

Cabbage  CuUiire* 

r 

Ess.  Cultivator — I  am  induced  to  ask,  through 
your  journal,  what  are  the  effects  of  growing  cab- 
bages on  soil?  Is  the  crop  an  exhauster  or  renova- 
tor? 

There  is  a  little  community  of  us  here  engaged 
in  cultivating  potatoes  and  cabbages  for  the  south- 
ern market.  We  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
immediately  below  New- Albany,  Ind.  Our  prac- 
tice is  to  take  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  then  a  crop 
of  Drumhead  cabbage  from  the  same  ground  in  one 
season.  We  invariably  find,  that  we  can  get  a  bet- 
ter crop  of  potatoes  from  the  ground  on  which  we 
took,  the  previous  year,  both  a  crop  of  potatoes  and 
a  crop  of  cabbages,  than  we  can  when  we  only  take 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  leave  the  ground  idle  till  the 
following  spring. 

We  have  reason  to  think  our  experience  is  not  sin- 
gular in  this  matter;  and  we  wish  to  know  where 
the  '^  protein  compounds^!'  which  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  speaks'  of  as  being  found  in  the 
cabbage  on  analysis,  are  obtained — do  they  come 
from  the  subsoil  or  from  the  atmosphere  ? 

Qpr  soil  is  alluvial,  rather  sandy,  and  the  subsoil 
sinmar  to  the  surface  for  about  thirty  feet,  when 
we  come  to  a  slate  rock.  We  have  had  periodical 
overflows  fro^  the  river,  of  three  to  five  feet  in 
depth,  once  in  fifteen  yea^s,  since  1800.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  water  sweeps  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  surface,  and  in  other  places  it  deposites  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whole  space  our  land  now  occupies,  has  in  former 
periods  constituted  the  channel  of  the  Ohio.  J.  H. 
Collins.  '  Loeutt  Lawn ^  near  New-Albany^  Ind., 
Feb.  12,  1860. 


Juries  iu  Civil  Causes. 

BY  DAVIO  THOMAS. 

A  lawyer  of  great  experience,  after  reading  my 
remarks  in  The  Cultivator  for  October  1849,  page 
315,  said  to  me,  ''  that  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  reach  all  the  abuses  that  are  practi- 
ced. The  manner  of  selecting  jurors,  is  often  high- 
ly exceptionable.  It  was  doubtless  intended  by  the 
legislature  that  supervisors  and  assessors  should 
choose  the  best  men;  but  it  too  often  happens  when 
these  officers  convene,  and  proceed  to  business,  that 
if  A —  is  mentioned  as  a  suitable  person  to  serve  in 
that  capacity,  the  reply  will  be  after  this  manner: 
''  Yes,  but  he  is  actively  engaged  in  afi*airs  of  his 
own,  and  it  mi^rht  be  a  great  damage  to  him.  Wd 
had  better  not  impose  such  a  burden  on  him."  So 
of  B — ,  so  of  C — ,■  and  in  this  way  second  rate, 
and  third  rate  men  have  their  names  entered^,  and 
enough  of  them  to  make  a  jury  trial  but  little  better 
than  a  farce. 

'^  Again — the  manner  in  which  juries  often  arrive 
at  the  amount  of  damages,  is  iniquitous;  and  no- 
thing short  of  a  burlesque  on  Courts  of  Justice. 
Suppose  K —  has  slandered  L — ,  and  the  latter  asks 
damages.  When  the  jurors  have  retired  to  their 
room,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  soon  perceived, — 
and  how  do  you  suppose  they  make  up  their  verdict? 
By  carefully  weighing  the  evidence,  and  trying  to 
enlighten  each  other's  minds?  Perhaps  they  do  so 
at  first  'y  but  such  discussions  soon  become  tiresome ; 
and  not  unfrequently  they  proceed  to  chalk,  and 
take  the  average  !!  Now  then  is  the  time  for  par- 
tialities and  antipathies  t»  bud,  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit.  The  juror  is  no  lon^^er  restrained  by  the  ar- 
guments or  opinions  of  his  colleagues;  but  with  a 
view  to  the  average,  and  apprehensive  that  others 
may  be  as  twittical  as  himself  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion,— he  marks  down  a  sum  which  his  sober  judg- 
ment intimates  is  twice,  or  three  times  as  great  as 
it  ought  to  b^  Iif  fife  hiean  time,  others  with  a  si- 
milar view,  mark  dowri  only  half  or  a  third  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  just.  The  whole  is  then  added 
together  and  divided  by  12!  and  the  foreman  gives 
it  in,  under  oath,  as  a  true  verdict  according  to  law 
and  evidence ! ! 

'^  It  is  some  comfort  to  know  however,  that  the 
Court  will  generally  set  such  verdicts  aside,  if  the 
facts  become  known ;  but  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
juries  in  civil  causes,  is  none  the  less  palpable  on 
this  account.'' 

Having  forwarded  to  my  learned  friend,  the  pre- 
ceding sketch  for  revision, — he  sent  me  by  return 
of  mail,  the  following  supplement,— saying  howev- 
er that  he  had  no  time  to  write  on  such  subjects, 
except  in  the  greatest  haste. 

'*  The  habits  of  the  great  mass  of  tho^e  who  are 
drawn  to  serve  as  jurors,  do  not  render  them  the 
best  judges  of  the  intricate  questions  upon  which 
they  are  called  to  decide, — not  that  they  are  defi- 
cient in  natural  endowments,  or  incapable  by  due 
training  to  resolve  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
in  every  contested  suit,  must  perplex  men  of  the 
keenest  intellect.  We  do  not  employ  a  blacksmith 
to  make  our  coats,  nor  a  carpenter  to  mend  our 
watches,  nor  a  physician  to  make  our  shoes, — and 
why?  Simply  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
business,  and  others  do.  If  I  disagree  with  a  neigh- 
bor as  to  our  roatnal  rights,  why  should  I  refer  the 
matter  to  12  men  whom  I  do  not  know,  but  of  whom 
I  may  safely  predict  that  they  have  been  selected  at 
random,  and  are  no  better  at  the  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty than  myself  or  my  neigbor?  Why  not  at  onco 
refer  it  for  final  decision  to  a  judge,  or  a  bench  of 
judges,  trained  to  refiection  by  years  of  study,  and 
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by  years  of  practice,  which  are  the  keenest  of  all 
sharpeners  of  intellect.  Pay  our  judges  good  sala- 
ries, render  them  independent  and  at  ease  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  and  we  can  command  the  best 
intellect  of  the  country  to  act  as  arbiters  and  um- 
pires between  man  and  man. 

'*  When  we  reflect  that  at  every  circuit  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  the  most  intricate  questions  come  up 
for  decision,  differing  in  the  different  causes,  and 
originating  generally  in  kinds  of  business,  or  phases 
of  circumstances  with  which  '^ the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  *•  are  in  no  wise  familiar, — is  it  at  all  wonder- 
ful that  juries  so  often,disagrce?  or  if  they  agree, 
that  their  verdicts  arc  so  frequently  set  aside?  The 
puzzling  of  witnesses,  and  the  laborious  efforts  of 
counsel  ^'  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son," leaves  nine  jurors  out  of  ten  in  a  sea  of 
doubt,  from  which  they  cannot  emerge,  except  by 
the  aid  of  the  judge.  He  recapitulates  the  facts, 
explains  the  law,  and  declares  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  particular  facts  in  the  case,  and  then 
the  jury  may  come  to  a  lucid  conclusion.  But  why 
not  leave  all  to  the  judge  at  once? 

'^  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  act  as  a  juror  in  an  average  of  litigated 
causes.  If  the  facts  are  perfectly  plain,  and  the 
law  equally  so,  it  is  true  that  juries  can  act  with- 
out difficulty;  but  it  so  happens  that  when  these 
things  are  so,  there  is  little  or  no  litigation.  Men 
do  not  often  go  to  law  where  their  mutual  rights 
or  remedies  are  clear;  none  but  a  dunce  would  do 
BO ;  or  now  and  then  a  man  in  a  passion  to  revenge 
himself  of  an  enemy,  might  venture  a  small  sum  in 
costs,  to  give  bis  opponent  as  much  trouble  as  he 
makes  for  himself, — but  such  cases  are  rare. 

'^  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  only  in  cases  of  doubt 
that  men  get  entangled  in  law  suits;  and  then  is  the 
time  they  need  the  aid  of  learned  judges,  and  not 
the  opinions  of  their  neighbo|A  who  tire  as  ignorant 
as  themselves.  Give  us  juries  in  criminal  cases; 
but  in  all  civil  matters,  I  for  one,  prefer  to  run  the 
risk  of  corruption  on  the  bench,  rather  than  abide 
the  decision  of  ttupidity  and  prejudice  in  the  jury 
box."  

PlantattoB  Railroads. 


Eds.  CtfLTivATOR — About  two  years  since,  we 
constructed  a  railroad  of  Red  Cedar,  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  river  about  midway  of  the 
plantation  to  the  sugar  hou8e,^-a  distance  of  two 
miles — for  the  double  purpose  of  transporting  our 
sugars  and  molasses  to  the  river  for  shipment,  and 
carrying  our  sugar  to  the  sugar  house.  It  answers 
many  other  valuable  purposes,  to  wit: — The  labor- 
ers are  conveyed  to  and  from  their  work  in  less  time 
and  without  fatigue.  No  mud  or  broiling  sun  im- 
pedes their  way .  The  various  supplies  for  the  place, 
and  articles  of  transportation,  are  cancied  on  the 
road.  Though  last,  not  least,  a  higher  considera- 
tion has  been  kept  in  view.  Every  sabbath  morn- 
ing, all  the  people,  white  and  blacky  are  provided 
with  cars  to  convey  them  to  the  church  at  the  end 
of  the  road,  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached;  the 
value  of  which  no  one  can  estimate. 

The  cost  of  the  road  did  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars  per  mile. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  road,  (the  rails  being 
about  six  or  seven  inches  square)  is  laid  without 
cross  tics;  and  seems  to  answer  as  well  as  that  laid 
with  ties — the  ends  of  the  rails  being  doweled  to- 
gether, and  a  short  plank  at  the  ends  laid  under. 

The  rails  are  bedded  about  half  in  the  ground. 
The  car  wheels  are  without  flanges,  and  are  kept  on 


the  track  by  small  horizontal  wheels  on  a  vertical 
axle,  running  inside  the  rails,  and  are  not  liable  to 
run  off.  We  feared  flanges  would  cut  the  rails,  as 
no  iron  is  used.  From  present  appearances  the 
road  may  last  twenty  years.  In  our  opinion  the 
stock  pays  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Two  horses 
are  equal  to  twenty  in  the  usual  way.  The  heavi- 
est load  we  have  carried  on  it,  was  a  steam  sugar 
boiler,  (a  locomotive  boiler)  weighing  14,000  Ibs.^ 
and  without  apparently  affecting  the  road. 

We  believe  railroads,  both  private  and  public  are 
not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

Let  us  have  a  railroad  all  the  way  from  New- 
York  to  New- Orleans— then  where  could  the  Union 
be  divided?  S.  &  R.  Tillotson.  New-River,  La., 
Dec.  30,  1849.       

Progresa  in  Knowledge* 


Eds.  Cultivator — Your  able  correspondent, 
Mr.  Holbrook,  in  the  February  number  of  The  Cut' 
tivator^  very  graphically  portrays  the  controversy 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  past,  between 
the  old  and  new  school  classes  of  farmers;  I  have, 
for  a  long  time  been  an  interested  ''  looker  on  "  in 
this  matter,  and  if  I  am  any  judge  in  human  pro- 
gress, the  old  school  or  plow-jogger  class  are  fast 
losing  ground.  The  great  number  of  agricultural 
papers  that  are  distributed  through  the  various  sec- 
tions of  our  Union,  a^e  fast  doing  away  the  pre- 
judices that  once  so  generfilly  existed  in  the  minds 
of  practical  farmers,  against  what  used  to  be  sneer- 
ingly  termed  ''  book  farming." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  springing  up 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
that  there  are  special  and  unerring  laws  which  go- 
vern the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  astronomical 
world ;  and  reading,  thinking  farmers  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  workings  of  some  of  these  laws. 
Ten  years  ago,  how  few  farmers  knew  even  the  name 
of  silex,  or  silica,  and  much  less  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  composition  of  their  grains  and  grasses.  But 
now,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  oiir  common  far- 
mers know  all  about  silica.  They  know  it  is  the 
material  that  gives  stiffness  to  the  straw;  and  thej 
know  the  use  of  spreading  sand  or  gravel  upon  their 
reclaimed  peat  meadows  and  drained  swamps,  the 
soil  of  which  consists  mostly  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  They  know  too,  what  is  meant  by  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  that  it  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  bones  of  animals;  and  they  have 
learned  too,  that  old  bones  can,  by  the  efficient  agen- 
cy of  vegetable  chemistry,  be  prepared  to  be  again 
worked  up  into  new  bones,  as  well  as  old  gold  and 
silver  coin,  can,  by  the  agency  of  the  mint,  be 
again  wrought  into  new  eagles  and  dollars.  And 
they  further  know,  that  ammonia  is  not  the  name  of 
some  heroine  of  a  novel,  or  love-tale,  but  an  import- 
ant constituent  of 'animal  manure;  finally,  they 
have  learned  a  grca^  many  other  important  things 
about  book-farming.  And  with  such  instructors  as 
Profs.  Johnston  and  Norton,  rhey  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  learning  much  more  that  will  be  of  intrinsic  va- 
lue to  them.  '*  Science  made  easy,"  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  Prof.  Norton's  letters,  and  that's  what 
we  working  farmers  want — must  have,  to  be  inter- 
ested jtnd  benefitted  by  the  labors  of  scientific  men. 
Technical  terms  and  formulas,  are  legal  tender 
among  the  scientific,  bat  they  are  at  rather  a  dis- 
count among  farmers  at  present,  though  we  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  technical  terms  of 
chemistry  will  be  as  familiar  among  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  farming  community  as  ^'  household 
words."     B.     Warner^  N.  H.,  Feb.  19,  1860. 
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A  Wet  Cellar  jiwde  Dry. 

Ed«.  Cxtltxtator— a  writer  in  The  Cultivator 
for  February,  under  the  head  of  "  Water-Tight 
Cellars,"  after  some  correct  obserTations  on  the 
eTils  and  inconveniences  of  a  wet  cellar,  remarks, 
that — "  every  reader  who  has  experience  in  the  use 
of  means  tcunake  a  dry  cellar,  should  communicate 
it  to  the  public."'  Being  one  who  has  known  the 
"  evils'l  of  a  wet  cellar,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  which  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  con- 
verted into  a  dry  one,  I  freely  give  the  process  for 
the  benefit  of  all  interested. 

My  dwelling  stands  on  a  moder,ate  swell,  contigu- 
ous to  an  extensive  piece  of  low  ground,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  being  so  nearly  on  a  level  with 
it,  though  furnished  with  a  drain,  was  never  dry, 
aod  was  often  very  wet.  Flat  stones  and  boards 
were  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  relief,  till  in  some 
parts  several  strata  had  accumulated.  The  walls 
having  been  laid  chiefly  with  such  stones  as  were 
gathered  on  the  farm,  and  without  mortar,  became 
a  thoroughfare  for  rats,  which  till  recently,  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  eflbrts  for  their  expulsion.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  evil  first  named,  made  it  neces- 
sary that  something  thorough  should  be  attempted, 
and  the  work  was  commenced  accordingly.  All  the 
varied  furniture  of  a  cellar,  such  as  potato  and  ap- 
ple bins,  moat  barrels,  &c.,  was  speedily  removed. 
Several  inches  were  pared  o^f  the  bottom  to  make 
room  for  an  equal  amount, of  gravel.  A  trench  was 
tlien  cut  entirely  round  tbb'cellar,  about  six  inches 
from  the  wall,  which  having  Been  commenced  on  the 
surface,  rendered  this  operation  indispensable.  The 
trench  was  carefully  stoned  with  a  double  row  of 
cobbles,  and  covered  with  flat  stone,  the  surface  of 
them  being  two  or  three  inches  below  the  general 
level.  The  old  drain  was  re-opened  and  deepened 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  water  from  the  inner  drain. 
The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  creek  gravel  to  give  a  coating  of  two  or  three 
inches.  The  number  of  wagon  loads  used  was  five, 
the  cellar  being  equal  to  about  30  by  20  feet.  The 
gravel  was  made  compact  and  sufficiently  smooth  to 
receive  the  mortar,  by  using  a  flat  headed  pounder. 

Mortar  made  of  quick  lime  and  sand  was  then 
applied  to  the  wall,  and  the  chinks  generally  filled. 
But  in  more  places  than  one,  before  the  mortar  had 
become  hard,  those  marauding,  sagacious  animals, 
whose  intelligence  seems  hardly  inferior  to  those 
who  occupy  a  higher  place  in  creation,  made  their 
accustomed  inroads.     But  to  the  main  subject. 

The  necessary  quantity  of  sand,  say  about  sixty 
bushels,  and  four  barrels  of  water-lime,  being  in 
readiness,  the  next  step  is  to  proceed  to  the  mixture 
and  application.  Unless  the  sand  is  nearly  free  of 
pebbles,  I  think  it  best  to  sift  it,  though  that  is  not 
indispensible.  The  proportion  of  each  used,  was 
one  bushel  of  lime  to  th^ee  and  a-half  of  sand, 
which  being  thoroughly  mixed,  was  then  reduced  to 
the  proper  consistency  for  application.  A  vast 
quantity  of  water  will  be  necessary,  and  if  not  at 
hand,  it  should  be  previously  in  readiness,  as  three 
hands  will  hardly  be  sufficieut  to  tend  a  single  ma- 
son. The  cement  was  spread  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a-half  thick,  and  the  work  completed  in 
about  eight  hours.  The  cash  expense  was  about 
%8,  labor  estimated  at  about  $12.  From  four  to  six 
weeks  are  necessary  for  the  bottom  \o  harden  suffi- 
ciently to  walk  on  without  injury.  It  is  well,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  to  lay  down  a  few  boards 
after  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  let  th^m  remain  until 
the  cement  has  become  so  hard  as  not  to  receive  foot 
prints. 


I  have  said  the  co$t  was  about  $20 ;  the  bmiefii  of 
this  improvement  I  will  hardly  trust  myself  to  esti- 
mate. I  have  a  dry  cellar;  the  floor  of  which  is  at 
easily  swept  as  that  of  any  room  in  the  house,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  quart  of  water  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  its  surface  as  formerly,  except  from  a  sup- 
posed leak  in  a  stone  cistern,  a  few  times,  which 
was  easily  disposed  of.  And  I  would  further,  say 
that  the  rats  are  beginning  to  find  their  case  hope- 
less, it  being  a  long  time  since  they  discontinued 
their  unwelcome  visits.  G.  Butler.  Citnfon, 
March  1,  1850.      

Flax  with  Barley. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have,  for  a  number  of  years, 
been  in  the  practice  of  loaning  flax  seed  to  sow,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  seed  for  manu- 
facturing into  oil.  For  the  last  three  years,  the 
average  yield  has  not  exceeded  ten  from  one,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  very  ordinary  yield.  I  have  known 
farmers  who  had  thirty  from  one,  but  it  is  consider- 
ed a  good  return,  if  one  bushel  produces  twenty. 

I  recently  purchased  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Gard- 
ner, of  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  a  little 
short  of  twenty  bushele,'  which  he  raised  among  his 
barley,  from  a  little  more  than  a  peck  sown.  Mr. 
Gardner  assured  me  that  the  flax  by  no  means  in- 
terfered with  the  growth  and  yield  of  the  barley— 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  harvesting,  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  kept  the  barley  so  together  as  to 
render  the  harvesting  less  difficult. 

This  yield  of  about  seventy -five  from  one,  is  per- 
haps unprecedented  in  thia  eeaiitry ;  and  it  would  be 
well  for  farmers,  especially  those  who  do  not  live  at 
a  great  diertance  from  Mr.  Gardner,  to  ascertain  his 
mode  of  sowing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  effect  such  de- 
sirable results.     X. 

We  find  in  the  Berkshin  Culturitt,  an  account 
of  a  crop  of  flax  and  barley  together.  It  was  rais- 
ed by  Mr.  Rzzd  Mills,  of  South  Williamstown, 
Mass.  He  states  that  he  derived  his  information  in 
regard  to  the  crop,  from  The  Cultivator,  vol.  iii, 
(new  series)  pp.  57,  127,  157.  Last  spring,  lie 
sowed  an  acre  and  a-half  of  ground  with  three 
bushels  of  barley  and  one  of  flax-seed.  Before 
sowing,  he  soaked  the  barley  in  weak  brine  24  hours, 
then  rolled  it  in  plaster,  and  added  the  flax-seed, 
mixing  both  together.  He  obtained  40^  bushels  of 
barley,  worth  67  cents  per  bushel ;  9  bushels  of  flax- 
seed, worth  one  dollar  per  bushel — the  whole  being 
worth  $36.14 ;  from  which,  deducting  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  interest  on  land,  &o.,  $11.50,  a  net  pro- 
fit was  left  of  $24.64. 

Farming  Economy. 

Eds.  Cultivator — Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
common  saying  among  farmers,  that  all  a  man  could 
make  in  farming,  was  enough  to  support  his  family, 
and,  possibly,  save  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  besides.  Farmers  who  held  this  idea,  were 
no  doubt,  honest ;  they  only  judged  of  the  profits  of 
farming  from  their  own  management.  Even  now, 
a  great  many  farmers  suppose  that  in  order  to  make 
money  by  farming,  they  must  do  all  the  labor  them- 
selves; they  say  they  "can't  afibrd  to  hire  help.'' 
This  is  evidently  a  great  mistake,  for  if  the  farmer 
makes  his  own  labor  profitable,  he  could  make  that 
so  which  he  hires,  under  good  management,  and 
without  that,  no  labor  can  be  profitable. 

Labor  in  this  country  is  high,  in  proportion  to 
what  it  is  in  older  and  more  populous  countries;  but 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  subject  of  regret,  for  who 
is  "worthy  of  his  hire"  if  the  day-laborer  is  noti 
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If  the  high  price  of  labor  operates  against  the  in- 
terest  of  some,  it  tends  greatly  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the 
farmer  will  save  as  mach  raannal  labor  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  farm. 

But  a  great  point  in  farming  economy  consists  in 
the  adoption  of  labor-saving  machines  and  improved 
implements.  Yet  a  good  deal  of  hand  labor  will 
always  bo  required  to  carry  on  farming  advantage- 
ously. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  capital  laid 
out  in  farming  can  be  made  to  pay.  In  reply,  I 
would  say,  I  have  known  many  instances  where  mo- 
ney laid  out  in  this  way  has  paid  well.  It  is  true, 
that  time  is  required  for  ihii  result;  but  I  believe 
that  capital  invested  in  farming,  need  never  pay 
less  than  six  per  cent. ;  and  under  good  manage- 
ment, it  may  yield  even  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  original  stock.  The  culture  of  fruit.s — such  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  &c. — often  yields  a  profit  of 
eight  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

A  great  barrier  to  improvement  in  farming,  is  the 
erroneous  value  which  farmers  often  put  on  money. 
They  seem  to  think  that  a  dollar  is  worth  much  more 
than  its  equivalent  in  wheat,  or  any  agricultural 
product.  This  leads  them  to  hoard  their  cash  with 
scrupulous  care,  fearing  to  trust  the  earth  with  the 
loan  of  a  cent^-the  risk  being  so  much  greater,  as 
they  say,  than  on  deposites  in  banks.  This  difficul- 
ty can  only  be  removed  by  demonstrating  to  the 
farmer,  the  certain  success  of  a  better  system  of 
management;  which  will  gradually  inspire  confi- 
dence that  labor  and  money  expended  on  the  soil, 
shall  not  go  unrewarded.  L.  Durakd.  Derby f 
Ct.y  Feb.,  1850.  •      ' 

Trial  of  Plows. 


The  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  offer 
the  following  premiums  on  plows— the  premiums  to 
be  decided  by  a  trial  to  tsA^e  place  at  Albany,  ^com- 
mencing on  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  June  next,  and 
to  continue  until  the  committee  are  fully  satisfied 
that  they  have  arrived  at  correct  results. 

Beat  Sod  Plow  for  stiff  soilii,  fanows  liot  less  than  7  inches  in  depth 
nor  over  10  inches  in  width, Diploma  and  915 

Second  best  do., 10 

Best  Sod  Plow  for  light  soilji,  furrows  6  by  13  uicbes,  IKploma^  15 

Sec(M]d  beet  do., 10 

Best  Plow  for  fallows  or  "  oU  land," Diirioma  and  10 

Second  best  do., , 8 

Best  Subsoil  Plow, Diploma  and    8 

Best  Side-bm  Wow, Diploma  and    8 

A  general  competition  for  these  premiums  is  invi- 
ted, as  the  trials  will  be  conducted  and  the  decisions 
made  without  regard  to  any  former  trials  or  awards, 
and  will  be  open  to  competitore  from  any  part  of 
the  tDortd. 

Competitors  must  become  members  of  the  Socie% 
ty,  for  which  an  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be 
required,  and  their  names,  together  with  the  names 
and  number  of  the  plows  intended  for  trial,  must  be 
given  to  the  Secretary,  B.  P.  Joh.nsok,  Esq.,  Alba- 
ny, on  or  before  the  15th  of  May  next.  The  plows 
for  which  premiums  are  awarded,  must  be  deposited 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  if  others  of  the  same 
pattern  are  not  already  there. 

The  committee  to  superintend  this  trial  and 
award  the  premiums,  consists  of  A.  Van  Bergen, 
Coxsackie;  John  Delafield,  Oaklands;  J.  Stanton 
Gould,  Hudson;  Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  B.  B. 
Kirtland,  Greenbush. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  the  Society's  Rooms 
on  Monday,  June  3,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
trial. 

In  deciding  th»~general  question — what  are  the 


best  plows?  the  committee  will  be  governed  by  the 
fijllowing  principles:  1st,  the  character  of  the  work 
performed;  2d,  the  power  required  in  draught;  3d, 
quality  of  materials^  durability  and  cost  of  the  im- 
plements. 

For  gtiff  soil,  excellence  of  work  shall  consist, 
first,  in  leaving  the  furrow-slice  light  and  friable; 
second,  in  so  disposing  the  sod  and  all  vegetable 
matter,  as  to  insure  its  ready  decomposftion. 

For  eandy  soil,  or  that  which  is  already  too  Hgktf 
the  points  in  regard  to  quality  of  work  will  be.  first, 
thoroughly  burying  the  vegetable  matter,  and  se- 
cond, leaving  the  ground  generally  level. 

For  fallows  or  old  land,  the  principal  point  in  re- 
ference to  the  quality  of  work,  will  be  thorough  pul- 
verization and  friability  of  the  soil. 

In  determining  the  power  required  indraught,  the 
most  perfect  instrument  will  be  used,  and  the  trial 
will  be  conducted  in  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
manner. 

The  same  implement  for  testing  draught,  and 
the  same  team,  will  be  used  for  all  plows  in  the  same 
class. 

The  plows  may  be  held  by  the  competitors  or  by 
persons  appointed  by  them,  as  may  be  preferred. 


ImpoitaUon  «i*  Aainais  from  Asia* 

The  Charletton  (S.  C.)  Mercury  states  that  Dr. 
Davis,  of  that  city,  has  imported  the  Cashmere 
goat,  a  pair  of  Bratafa  cattle,  and  some  "Water 
oxen,''  together  with  sin  kssortment  of  useful  potd- 
try.  We  suppose  the  Bramin  cattle  mentioned,  be- 
long to  the  Zebu  race,  a  description  of  which,  with 
a  cut,  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  last  year,  p. 
59.  It  was  there  mentioned,  also,  that  the  late 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  in- 
troduced, and  for  several  years  bred,  this  kind  of 
cattle.  The  "Water  ox  "  is  probably  the  common 
bufialo  (Bo«  bubalus)  of  Asia,  eastern  Africa,  and 
southern  Europe — an  animal  which  naturally  inhabits 
swampy  grounds  and  marshes,  and  has  the  habit  of 
wallowing  in  mud  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  Asia  for  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  grounds, 
and  its  milk  and  flesh  are  used  in  some  countries  for 
human  food. 

Among  other  remarks  made  in  the  paper  above 
referred  to,  respecting  the  success  of  these  animals  in 
this  country,  it  is  said — "The  Merino  sheep,  carried 
from  its  original  locality,  degenerates ;  but  in  Saxony 
crossed  upon  a  coarse  wooled  sheep,  makes  a  supe- 
rior and  more  valuable  animal  than  the  Merino  in 
Spain." 

We  do  not  think  the  Merino  sheep  generally  dege- 
nerates when  carried  from  Spain — that  being  the 
country  which  is  probably  alluded  to  as  its  "original 
locality."  It  has  not  degenerated  in  the  United 
States  nor  in  Europe,  except  under  unskilful  manage- 
ment. In  regard  to  fineness  of  wool,  it  has  been  tivi- 
proved  in  Germany , '-as  the  finest  wooled  sheepof  that 
country  are,  in  blood,  pure  Merino.  It  may  be  true 
that  some  high  cross  of  the  improved  Saxon  with  the 
common  or  "coarse  wooled  "  sheep  of  that  region, 
produces  wool  of  a  finer  quality  than  the  common 
Merino  of  Spain  ]  but  the  original  Merino  blood  is, 
nevertheless,  that  which  is  relied  on  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  perfect  fleece. 

Wkttino  Brick  in  Latino. — The  advantage  of 
soaking  bricks  in  water,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
drying  of  the  mortar,  is  so  great,  that  a  wall  12 
inches  thick  built  with  wet  brick,  is  considered  bet- 
ter than  one  16  inches  thick  with  the  brick  un- 
soaked. 
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Neglected  JIIaBiires—Bo&es« 

AXALTTICAL  LaBOSJlTORT,  YaLS  CoLLSGE,  1 

Ntm-Have^,  C(mn.,  March  7,  1S50.  J 

Ed8.  Cttltivatok — The  very  important  method 
for  the  application  of  bones,  to  which  I  alluded  in 
the  closing  paragraph  of  my  last  letter,  is  that  of 
dissolving  them  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  common  oil  of 
vitriol.  Before  describing  the  various  ways  of  doing 
this,  one  or  two  other  points  must  first  be  considered. 

The  first  which  I  would  notice  is,  that  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  which  compose  bones,  and  in  fact  all 
of  their  earthy  parts,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water; 
hence  their  action,  unless  added  in  a  state  of  extreme- 
ly minute  division,  or  in  very  large  quantity,  is  often 
tardy.  It  is  sure  and  lasting,  but  the  farmer  often 
desires  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  and  that  too 
'without  adding  any  very  large  quantity  of  the  ma- 
nure which  in  his  neigborhood  may  be  expensive  or 
only  procured  ^'ith  difficulty. 

The  second  point  relates  to  sulphuric  acid.  This 
IS  a  cheap  acid,  costing  by  the  carboy,  from  2i  to  3 
cents  per  lb.,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns 
and  cities.  It  is  very  sour,  and  extremely  corro- 
sive,de8troying  animal  and  /eget able  structures  with 
great  faoility ;  it  burns  through  flesh  or  clothing  al- 
most instantly,  and  a  very  small  portion  swallowed 
U  fatal  to  life.  It  flows  thicks  and  has  all  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  oil ;  placed  uoon  wood  it  blackens  and 
chars  it,  so  that  it  leoks  as'i£  it  had  been  burned. 

When  strong,  this  acid*destroys  all  vegetable  life, 
but  when  diluted,  it  becomes  a  valuable  manure.  If 
mixed  with  so  much  water  that  the  liquid  has  no 
perceptible  sour  taste,  and  sprinkled,  over  fields 
by  means  of  a  water  cart  or  other  convenient  ma- 
chine, a  very  remarkable  fertilizing  efiect  is  produ- 
ced on  many  soils,  thus  proving  that  the  acid  itself 
contains  something  useful  to  plapts.  In  certain  si- 
toations  it  has  been  found  to  give  very  fair  crops  of 
tarnops,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  manure. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  when  this  acid  is  applied  to  bones, 
and  of  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  compound  pro- 
dnoed. 

Various  ways  have  been  recommended  for  dissolv- 
ing the  bones,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
sacces&fol.  The  first  step  in  all  cases,  is  to  dilute 
the  acid  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
If  used  of  full  strength,  it  chars  and  blackens,  but 
does  not  dis^lve  the  bones.  When  they  are  crushed 
into  small  pieces  or  powdered,  one-third  their  weight 
of  acid  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  them ;  if  whole  and 
large,  less  than  half  will  not  do  it  completely. 

A^very  common  way  of  managing  the  solution,  is 
to  put  the  bones  into  an  old  hogshead  or  other  con- 
venient vessel,  and  then  pour  half  or  two-thirds  the 
proper  quantity  of  diluted  .acid  upon  them;  they 
should  be  occasionally  stirred,  and  if  not  dissolved 
after  a  day  or  two,  the  remainder  of  the  acid  may 
be  added. 

Another  way  which  I  have  found  very  effectual, 
is  to  break  down  the  bones  and  lay  them  in  a  heap, 
on  a  place  where  the  acid  cannot  soak  away.  It 
should  be  poured  in  successive  portions  on  the  top 
cf  the  heap,  at  intervals  of  half  a  day,  turning  over 
and  mixing  thoroughly  each  time.  By  both  of  these 
methods  the  bones  are  finally  dissolved,  or  at  least 
crumbled  down  to  a  soft  pasty  mass,  that  is  mostly 
eoluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  more  ready  if  the 
bones  are  powdered  slightly,  moistened  and  laiti  in 
a  heap,  to  ferment  a  month  before  use. 

Several  chemical  changes  take  place  while  the 


bones  are  dissolving.  Wheh  the  acid  is  first  added, 
a  bubbling  up  or  efTerveseeace  occurs;  this  is  owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  whatever  carbonate  of  lime 
may  be  present.  The  carbonic  acid  goes  off,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  forming  sul- 
phate of  lime  or  common  gypsum,  which  is  as  all 
know  an  excellent  manure  for  most  soils.  " 

The  sulphuric  acid  then  attacks  the  phosphate  of 
of  lime  also,  and  unites  with  a  portion  of  its  lime, 
forming  sulphate  of  lime  again.  The  remainder  of 
the  lime  is  still  united  with  all  of  the  phosphoric 
acid ;  of  course  each  pound  of  lime  has  much  more 
of  it  than  before,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a  hi* 
phosphate  or  super-phosphate  of  lime,  from  its  con* 
taining  a  double  portion  of  phosphoric  aoid.  This 
is  much  more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  phosphate. 

The  acid  also  acts  upon  the  organic  matter  or  ge- 
latine of  the  bones,  bringing  it  into  a  state  more 
readily  soluble,  and  better  fitted  to  supply  the  wants 
of  plants.  Thus  we  have  sulphate  of  lime,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  soluble  organic  substances; 
all  being  manures  of  great  value,  and  in  states  ea- 
sily appropriated  by  the  plant. 

The  bones  when  dissolved,  are  someiimes  applied 
simply  mix6d  with  water.  The  water  is  added  un- 
til no  taste  of  sourness  can  be  perceived,  and  the  li- 
quid is  then  distributed  by  a  water  cart.  It  produ- 
ces in  many  cases  most  remarkable  effects.  In  fact, 
when  applied  in  this  way,  they  are  more  efficacious 
than  in  any  other,  because  they  arc  more  finely  divi- 
ded and  more  evenly  distributed.  It  is  however,  an 
inconvenient  and  expensive  method,  and  hence  it  is 
more  usual  to  mix  the  dissolf  ed  bones  with  charred 
peat,  or  ashes,  oi^  vegetable 'Mould,  or  sawdust,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  dry  up  the  acid,  and  make  a 
compound  which  can  be  sown  by  hand  or  by  a  drill 
machine. 

From  the  composition  already  given  of  this  ma- 
nure,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  one  of  much  value, 
and  the  results  of  its  application  in  practice,  fully 
confirm  our  theoretical  conclusions. 

It  is  found  that  for  many  crops,  from  two  to  four 
bushels  of  dissolved  bones  produce  an  efl*ect  equal  to 
16  to  20  bushels  of  bone  dust,  which  latter  has  al- 
ready been  described  aa  one  of  the  most  powerful 
manures  used.  It  is  a  cheap  application  also;  two 
bushels  of  bones  would  certainly  not  be  worth  more 
than  50  cts.,  and  would  weigh  from  100  to  120  lbs. 
50  lbs.  of  acid  to  dissolve  them  would  cost  $1.50, 
making  a  total  expense  of  $2.  This,  with  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  ordinary  manure,  is  found  quite 
enough  for  an  acre,  and  thus  appears  to  be  far 
cheaper  than  any  thing  else  that  could  be  used  with 
like  eflbct. 

Bones  enough  to  fertilize  several  acres  in  this  way, 
could  be  collected  in  the  course  of  a  year  on  every 
farm,  and  their  use  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  trouble  of  preparation  is  little,  save 
in  imagination,  and  few  who  once  make  trial  of  them 
in  the  way  here  prescribed,  will  meet  with  disap- 
pointment. The  mixture  of  dissolved  bones  and 
peat  or  ashes  mentioned  above,  is  to  be  applied  ei- 
ther broadcast  or  sown  in  drills.  This  latter  me- 
thod is  best  in  many  cases,  because  it  brings  the 
manure  in  a  position  more  directly  ajjd  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  roots.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  bottom 
of  a  drill,  then  a  light  furrow  over,  and  the  seed 
above  so  as  not  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  luixture.  This  is  for  turneps  and  that  class  of* 
crops.  For  wheat  and  grain  it  is  best  sowni>road- 
cast  or  by  a  machine. 

Machines  which  sow  the  manures  of  this  kind, 
and  the  seed  at  the  same  time,  are  used  in  England 
and  would  be  valuable  here.     John  P.  Nobton. 
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Thorough  and  Enriching  Culture. — The 
Working  Farmer  says  that  Samuel  Allen^  of  Mor* 
ris,  K.  J.J  rented  last  year  a  field  which  had  been 
planted  two  years  in  corn,  and  gave  only  24  bushels 
per  acre.  He  subsoilcd  it,  and  applied  200  lbs.  of 
Peruvian  guano  and  200  lbs.  of  bone  dust,  compost* 
ed  with  charcoal  dust,  costing  six  dollars;  and  the 
result  has  been  that  he  raised  at  the  rate  of  72 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Timber  for  Worm  Fences. — Tn  the  discassions 
in  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Club  of  Ohio,  one 
member  stated  that  worm- fence  rails,  well  kept 
from  the  ground,  will  last  20  years — another,  that 
if  well  put  np,  the  fence  would  last  without  repairs 
8  years,  when  it  should  be  re-layed  every  4  years, 
adding  two  new  rails  each  time.  Handsome  fences 
were  made  by  splitting  all  the  rails  from  the  centre 
of  the  log  of  one  shape,  the  ends  notched  together. 
The  rails  are  found  to  last  longest  when  cut  in  sum* 
mer,  and  the  bark  peeled,  so  that  they  will  speedily 
dry  as  hard  as* horn,  and  not  remain  wet  so  as  to 
become  soft  and  half  decayed  by  partial  fermenta- 
tion. Black  Walnut  will  thus  last  40  or  50  years, 
and  oak  heart  20  or  30.  Shell-bark  hickory,  peeled 
and  seasoned,  will  last  20  years  or  more. 

Durability  of.Posts. — In  the  same  discussions, 
one  member  said  he  had  used  burr-oak  posts  7  years, 
and  thought  they  would  last  6  or  7  years  longer. 
White  oak  will  last,  according  to  another  member, 
ten  or  twelve  years;  jiocvst  20  years  or  more.  An- 
other stated  that  cherry  rotted  in  eight  or  nine  years ; 
white  oak  in  10  to  14  years;  black  walnut  in  9  to 
10  years;  locust  20  years.  Much  depends,  it  was 
affirmed,  on  the  character  of  the  soil;  moist  land 
causing  a  sooner  decay  than  dry. 

Agricultural  Papers^— The  American  jigri- 
eUlturitt  says  that  of  the  20  million  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  most  of  whom  obtain  their  entire  support  from 
these  avocations,  not  one  in  two  thousandj  and  we 
much  doubt  if  there  is  one  in  three  thousand^  who 
subscribe  for  and  read  a  purely  agricultural  paper! 

Corn  Cobs. — The  Jmerican  Farmer  says,  **  we 
believe  there  is  one-third  as  much  nutriment  in  a 
bushel  of  the  cobs,  as  there  is  in  a  bushel  of  the 
grain ;  and  we  know  that  oows  or  oxen,  fed  upon 
three  pecks  of  the  crushed  and  steamed  cobs,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  usual  quantity  of  hay  or  fodder,  will 
keep  fat.'' 

Progress  in  MicHrGAN. — According  to  the  cen- 
sas  of  1840,  and  the  assessors  returns  in  1849,  the 
increase  in  sheep  and  wool  in  Michigan,  has  been 
as  follows:— In  1840,  99,618  sheep,  and  153,375 
pounds  of  wool — [rather  small  fleeces.]  In  1849, 
610,563  sheep,  and  1,645,  750  pounds  of  wool. 

There  is  not  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  quantity 
of  grain.  In  1840,  there  were  2,157,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  4,566,000  bushels  of  other  grain.  In 
1849,  there  were  4,739,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
8,179,000  bushels  of  other  grain. 

The  Great  Exhibition. — It  is  stated  that  the 
Committee,  who  have  in  charge  the  arrangements 
for  the  World's  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  next  year  at  London,  have  already  determined 
to  erect  a  building  a  mile  in  length,  with  five  ave- 
nues each  a  mile  long,  and  that  this  is  only  to  begin 
with,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  quite  toj)  small  for  the 
whole.     This  will  appear  more  probable^  when  we 


remember  that  at  the  late  exhibition  of  implements 
at  the  Fair  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, 27  acres  were  covered  by  them.  To  understand 
well,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at  the  great  approaching 
exhibition,  will  require  about  the  same  length  of  at- 
tentive observation,  as  the  pur  of  Europe. 

Benefit  of  Deep  Plowing. — The  Michigan 
Farmer  states  that  H.  B.  Lathrop,  of  Jackson  Co., 
in  that  State,  put  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  plowing  not 
less  than  eight  inches  deep.  At  the  same  time,  a 
neighbor  plowed  an  adjoining  field,  being  careful 
that  the  plow  did  not  run  more  than  four  inches 
deep.  The  deep  plowing  gave  thirty-two  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  the  shallow  plowing  only  «eren.  '  A 
portion  of  the  sub-soil  often  operates  as  manure, 
and  a  deep  soil  prevents  excessive  flooding,  as  well 
as  excessive  drouth.  The  result,  however,  may  va- 
ry much  with  change  in  localities,  but  may  be  easily 
determined  by  experiment. 

Importation  or  Manures  into  Great  Britaik. 
— It  is  computed  that  the  importation  of  guano  into 
Great  Britain  in  a  single  year,  has  been  219,764 
tons,  and  that  the  importation  of  bones  has  been,  of 
equal  amount,  making  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
500,000  tons  of  fertilizers  of  this  kind  in  one  year, 
which  at  $5  per  ton,  amounts  to  an  outlay  of  £2,- 
500,000— ($12^500,000. ) 

Mineral  Manures. — An  article  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Quarterly  Rtvisw,  attributed  to  Prof.  John- 
ston, speaking  of  the  failure  of  certain  ''patent 
mineral  manures,"  rem«d|^ — ''  Those  insoluble  ma- 
nures have  now  disappeared  from  our  markets; 
purely  mineral  mixtures,  however,  still  retain  an 
uncertain  and  temporary  hold  upon  the  public  favor. 
But  two  facts  are  sure  to  banish  them  from  the  list 
of  fertilizing  substances,  which  can  generally  be 
relied  upon  in  all  soils  and  for  all  crops.  These 
Ate f  first f  that  plants  do  really  obtain  and  require 
from  the  soil  certain  forms  of  organic  food;  and, 
secondly,  that  all  naturally  fertile  soils  do  contain 
a  sensible  proportion  of  such  organic  matter.  Sup- 
pose a  soil  to  be  deficient  in  this  organic  matter,  a 
purely  mineral  manure,  compounded,  cannot  sap- 
ply  it ;  and  the  application  of  such  a  manure  upon 
such  soils  must  be  followed  by  a  failure.  But  let  it 
be  naturally  rich  in  such  matter,  and  the  mineral 
mixture  may  possibly  be  applied  with  a  profit." 

Richness  of  Milk. — An  experienced  farmer 
says,  '^  I  find  by  churning  the  milk  separate,  that 
one  of  my  best  cows  will  make  as  much  butter  as 
three  of  my  poorest  cows,  giving  the  same  quantity 
of  milk." 

Lard  Oil. — It  is  estimated  that  11  million  pounds 
of  lard  and  fat  pork  will  be  used  in  a  year  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  making  lard  oil,  nearly  one-third  being* 
converted  to  stearine.  The  fat  is  extracted  from 
the  pork,  after  it  is  divested  of  the  hams,  by  means 
of  hot  steam  under  about  five  atmospheres  in  large 
tanks.  One  establrshment  thus  reduces  600  hogs 
per  day. 

To  Destrot  Moles. — The  Michigan  Farmer 
gives  in  substance  the  following,  which  must  go  for 
what  it  is  worth : — A  lady  farmer  said  the  meadow 
moles  had  annoyed  them  greatly,  and  had  destroyed 
two  fine  pear  trees.  She  tried  an  expedient  for 
them  with  triumphant  success.  Their  subterranean 
passage  was  unoovered,  and  two  cowU  horns,  with 
the  large  ends  from  each  other,  placed  in  it,  so  that 
the  moles,  coming  either  way  may  enter  the  horns. 
Such  is  the  ''  natur  of  the  crittur  "  that  it  never 
backs  out  of  a  scrape,  persevering  ahead  till  it 
makes  its  way  or  dies  in  the  attempt.  The  latter  it 
does  in  the  present  instance. 
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^U0tt)er0  to  dorrcaponknts. 

Substitute  for  Wringing  Clothes. — M.  M. 
B.,  Boston.  We  have  no  information  in  regard  to 
Robinson's  Drying  Machine,  except  that  given  by 
onr  correspondent  *'  R.,"  in  our  last  volume,  page 
147.  We  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  one  will  tell  us 
'where  it  can  be  had,  its  cost,  Sec. 

CuRCULio. — S.  R.  G.,  Bristol,  Ct.  We  have  not 
a  cat  of  this  insect  at  hand.  You  will  find  a  good 
mode  of  destroying  it  described  in  our  volume  for 
1348,  page  182.  The  insect  is  well  described  (with 
cuts,)  in  Thomas*  Fruit  Culturist,  pp.  315,  320. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — S.  D.,  Granville,  N.  Y.  We 
doabt  whether  it  would  bo  an  object  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  so  far  to  the  north. 
But  if  you  are  disposed  to  try  them,  get  an  early 
kind  from  New  Jersey,  place  them  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
when  the  sprouts  are  two  to  three  inches  above  the 
ground,  break  them  off  carefully,  close  to  the  pota- 
toes, and  set  them  in  hills  or  ridges,  raised  a  few  in- 
ches above  the  surfiioe — two  plants  to  the  hill — the 
bills  two  by  three  feet  apart.  The  soil  should  be  looae 
and  warm,  and  moderately  rich. 

Dwarf  Pear  trees. — **  A  Sffbscriber."  Dwarf 
pear  trees  are  formed  by  grafting  the  pear  on  the 
qnince  stock.  See  any  modern  work  on  the  culture 
of  fruits.  .   ' 

WiND-MxLX.s.— £.  G.,  AmUbrd  Co.,  Pa.  You 
will  find  some  information  on  tjiis  subject  in  our  vol. 
for  1846,  p.  221.  In  a  late  mmber  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  Leander  Morton,  of  Hatfield,  Mass., 
gives  a  brief  description  of  a  windmill  of  his  own 
invention.  Its  cost  is  said  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  says — '^  Run  a  shaft  up  through 
the  roof  of  your  wood  house,  with  a  fly  wheel  on  the 
top,  similar  to  a  tub-wheel,  bottom  upwards,  and 
build  a  round  house  around  your  fly  wheel  with  doors 
opening  to  every  point  of  the  oompass.  If  the  wind 
is  in  the  North  and  South,  open  your  North  and 
South  doors,  and  give  it  a  passage  through,  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  wings  of  the  wheel.  If  in  the 
East  or  West,  open  your  East  and  West  doors,  with 
ropes  attached  thereto,  to  let  on  or  shut  off  wind  at 
your  pleasure.  Place  a  drum  around  the  shaft  in 
your  wood  house,  with  a  connecting  belt  to  the  axle 
of  your  circular  saw. 

Threshing  Machines. — A.  J.,  Smyrna,  Del. 
For  a  machine  that  will  thresh  the  amount  you  speak 
of — 800  bushels  per  day — we  would  refer  you  to  Jo- 
seph Hall^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Separators.— A.  J.  Pitt's  separators  we  be- 
lieve work  well.  They  could  probably'  be  had  of 
Hr.  Hall,  at  Rochester,  oir  of  J.  A.  Pitts,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

Potatoes. — J.  E.,  Warren  County,  Pa.  Pota- 
toes do  not  usually  do  as  weU'^n  the  same  ground 
year  after  year,  as  when  planted  in  rotation  with 
other  crops ;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue 
them  on  the  same  spot,  plow  in  considerable  vege- 
table matter,  in  the  shape  of  litter  or  muck,  with 
moderate  dressings  of  animal  manure. 

Grass  seap  sown  with  Buckwheat. — J.  £. 
Land  is  sometimes  seeded  to  grass  with  buckwheat, 
and  in  favorable  seasons  will  catch  well. 

Harvzstino  Machines. — O.  B.,  Goderich,  C. 
W.  See  answer  to  inquiry  under  this  head  in  oar 
last  number,  (page  121.) 

DoRKiNO  PowLs. — We!  have  seen  fowls  imported 
aa  Dorkings,  as  well  as  others  bred  here  from  im- 
ported stock,  that  had  but  four  toes  to  a  foot.     We 


have  no  doubt  that  the  fowls  to  which  the  name  of 
Dorking  was  first  applied,  had  five  toes.  Whether 
any  of  their  descendants  unmixed  with  any  other 
blood,  have  only  four  toes,  we  cannot  say.  But 
fowls  aro  now  called  Dorkings  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  first  described  under  this  name. 

Carrots,  Beets,  &c. — T.  B.,  Kingston,  C.  W. 
The  cultivation  of  these  crops  on  the  same  land  for 
for  several  years  in  succession,  with  good  manuring, 
does  not  injure  the  land  for  grain  crops. 

Stable  Manure. — T.  B,  We  know  of  no  "ar- 
tificial manures''  that  are  preferable  for  ''  crops  in 
general "  to  good  stable  manure.  If  the  stock  is 
fed  liberally,  as  you  say,  with  grain  and  roots,  the 
manure  is  all  the  better. 

Apple  Trees. — W.  D.  H.,  Berks  county,  Pa. 
Apple  trees  of  good  kinds  can  be  bought  here,  of 
Wilson,  Thorburn  &  Co.,  at  $18  per  hundred. 

Peat. — M.  D.  Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Peat  is  bog 
earth,  formed  chiefly  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
moss,  in  wet  or  swampy  situations.  Various  aqua- 
tic plants  and  trees  also  grow  in  many  instances,  in 
these  places.  The  plantst  add  their  annual  growth, 
and  the  trees  shed  tkeir  leaves  and  drop  their 
dead  branches,  and  in  time  die  themselves,  and  their 
trunks  mingle  with  the  other  substances ;  and  thus 
the  mass  accumulates.  The  lower  portion  becomes 
compact  by  pressure,  and  in  the  oldest  bogs  may  be 
cut  out  in  pieces, which  may  be  dried  and  used  for  fuel . 
The  modes  of  using  it  for  .manure  have  been  often 
described  by  us.     See  Cultivator  for  1847,  p.  297. 

Carrot  S£ed. — M.  D.  St.  '^fhe  orange  carrot 
and  the  white  carrot  are  most  productive.  The 
seed  of  both  kinds  is  kept  at  the  principal  seed  stores 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Swine. — W.  B.  D.,  Pekin,  111.  There  are  no 
Berkshire  hogs,  nor  any  known  as  the  ''  Columbia 
breed,"  in  this  vicinity.  The  Suffolk  breed  fattens 
easily.  William  Stickney,  of  Boston,  has  stock  of 
this  breed,  imported  by  himself,  for  sale. 

Improvement  op  Sandy  soils. — S.  M.,  Win- 
sted,  Ct.  The  best  moans  of  improving  sandy  soils, 
are  to  apply  wood  ashes,  and  well  decomposed  com- 
post manure.  Sow  red  clover,  six  quarts  or  twelve 
pounds  to  the  acre.  If  white  clover  does  not 
''come  in,"  sow  two  quarts  of  that  seed,  per  acre, 
mixed  with  the  red.  It  has  an  excellent  effect  in 
binding  the  soil.  If  plaster  is  known  to  operate  well 
on  similar  land  in  your  neighborhoad,  sow  about  100 
pounds  per  acre,  every  spring.  The  plaster  and  ash- 
es may  be  sown  and  left  on  the  surface ;  the  manure 
should  be  well  harrowed  in,  or  covered  with  a  light 
furrow.  The  grazing  of  sheep  is  very  useful  in 
compacting  sandy  soils,  and  in  connection  with  clo- 
ver and  turneps,  has  been  practiced  with  much  ad* 

vantage.     See  onr  volume  for  1847,  pp.  53,  261. 

II       III  I  I       I        11. 

Sale  of  Merino  Sheep. — We  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Patterson,  of  Westfield,  Chautau- 
que  county,  and  A.  S.  Patterson,  of  Perry  Cen. 
tre,  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.^have  lately  purchased  • 
of  Messrs.  E.  Sc  W.  Hammond,  of  Mic^liebury,  and 
Jesse  Hinds,  of  Brandoiv,  Vt.,  upwards  of  100  su- 
perior Merino  sheep.  For  one  lot  of  20  young 
ewes,  the  price  is  stated  to  have  been  $20  per  head. 

Advertisements.— Several  correspondents  have 
urgently  requested  that  articles  advertised  in  our 
columns  should  have  the  prices  affixed  to  them,  and 
we  submit  whether  the  interest  of  both  buy^^n4 
seller  would  not  be  promoted  by  this  measure.  Per- 
sons might  in  many  cases  be  induced  to  purchase  at 
once,  rather  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  open  a 
correspondence  to  learn  prices. 
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aSoteB  for  tjie  Motttj; 


Oar  Premiiuns  for  SnlMeribers. 


We  offered,  it  will  be  remembered,  Twkhtt  Prsmicma,  to  iLoie 
who  should  eeod  as,  with  the  payment  in  advance,  previous  to  the 
90th  of  March,  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers  to  The  Cultivator 
for  1850.  In  aimouncinf  the  result,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  s^y,  that 
none  of  oar  Agents  in  the  cities  are  included  among  the  conifwtiKMV 
for  the  prizes,  which  will  aecouiit  for  the  non-appearance  uf  their 
names  ui  the  list  of  those  recelvuig  Premiums. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  twenty  persons  who  have  obtained  the  pri- 
zes; and  we  take  this  occasion  to  tender  to  them,  and  to  all  others 
who  have  so  kindly  acted  as  ArentSi  our  must  heartv  thanks : 

1.  A,  Gary,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y., 34o  subs.  (50. 

2.  L  W.  CurtL9,  Madison,  N.  v., 204 840. 

3.  Wm.  £.  Calkins.Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,. . .  .178 #30. 

4.  H.  &  J.  Brewer.' Springfield,  Mass., 130 920. 

5.  C.  P.  Waller,  HouesdiQe,  Pa 110 910. 

6.  Wilson  Denms,  Quakertowii,  iPa., 114 ' 

7.  Samuel  Brooks,  EdgcfieU  C.  H.,  8.  C,  .  .113  Each 

a  L.  Richmond,  Woodstock,  Vi., 104 

9.  Hiiam  MiUs,  LowvOle,  N.  Y., 80  85.00 

10.  O.  C.  Chamberiain,  Richfield  »p'gs,  N.  Y.,  87 , 

11.  M.  Bavif.  Jr.,  I^ynchburgh,  Va., 86 

12.  James  Wetb,  Joiiiistowu,  N.  Y., 80 

13.  Willetts  Keese,  Peru,  N.  Y., 76 

14.  L.  Helmer,  Ilion,  N.  Y., 65 

15.  R  S.  Bartkti,  BiughaoMon,  N.  Y., 64  I       Each 

16.  Wm.  McKiiiney.  Ida  Milla.  N.  Y., 51 

17.  J.  H.  Reid,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 46  83.G0 

18.  F.  H.  Fe«4enden,  Bratlicljoroogh,  Vt.,...  42 

10.  A.  N.  Barber,  Harwintoii,  Ct^ 41 

90.  Charles  Root,  Oilbertsville,  N.  Y., 40 

To  an  the  above,  except  the  first  (bur,  we  shall  add  to  each  ore- 
miuro,  a  copy  of  the  second  volame  of  Thx  Horticulturist,  wc 
shall  also  send  a  copy  of  the  same  volume,  in  addition  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Culmriu  to  which  they  are  entitled,  to  all  those  who  have 
sent  ua  iliirty  or  more  subscribers,  as  follows: 


'••^•^tf  •  ^ 


W.  H.  Wliile, .. . 
G.  A.  Ainaworlh, . 

J.  M.  Hart 39 

Jedediah  Miller, 3S 

J.  D.  Spinner 37 

TIios.  Brigg:!,  Jr., 36 

11.  Moore, 36 

K.  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 35 

J.  N.  Sawyer :  35 

W.  L.  Avery^ ^. 

C.W.  Kellogg, 33 

B.  Macomber, 33 

E.  H.  Towiwnjd, 33 

Charles  Bartlclt, 83 

J.  W.Re«d, 32 


M.Crowell 32 

F.B.Smith; 32 

Jas.  La  Roche, 31 

P.M.  Ross, 31 

P.  C.  Stone,  31 

E.  Adams, 30 

A.  Cornell, 30 

J.  Franc, 30 

S.  C.Jucksoii, 30 

iames  liCe,. .30 

R.  S.  Marshal, .'» 

O.  F.  Marshall, cU 

C.C.Purdy, 30 

J.  B.  Packer, 30 

Jas.  Culver, 30 


To  all  oiliera  who  have  sent  us  15  or  more  subscribers,  a  copy  of 
TuoM.\«*  American  Fruit  CuUurist. 


Communications  have  come  to  band  since  oar 
last,  from  A.  B.,H.,T.H.  Collins,  A  Wool  Dealer, 

C.  £.  G.,  Lotan  Smith,  Jacob  Hitchcock,  E.,  Da- 
vid   Thomas,    6.    Butler,    Levi    Durand,    C.    F., 

F.  Holbrook.  F.  Engle,  G.  H.  Dadd, ,  Prof. 

Norton.  D.  D.,  Thos.  Craighead,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Salis- 
btiry,  Wm.  R.  Prince,  R.  W.,  A.  S.  CopcmHn,  D. 

D.  C. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,have  been  received  as 
follows: 

Address  before  the  Ajidarson  District  (S.  C.)  Fanners'  Society,  No- 
vember SI,  1940,  on  the  foiir  principal  means  of  improviiur  the 

'.  soil — Dr^inin^,  Subsoil  Plowing,  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Maim- 
riiig.  by  Dr.  O.  R.  Brovlzs. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery — a  Ycar-Book  of  FrcI-i  in  Science 
and  Art,  for  lt:50,  from  the  publishers,  Gould,  Kendall  &.  Li.n- 

COLJf. 

A  pickag-e  of  Seeds,  front  the  Commi«sioner  of  Patents. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Snpervison  of  the  first  exhibition  of 
Domestic  Poultry,  held  at  Boston,  November,  1819,  from  Dr.  B. 

"NVlGHT. 

Scions  fiom  a  Se:?.Tliniy  Apple,  from  W.  Dk!«xis,  QuaVertoi^ni,  Pa. 
Grammar  of  Aritiimetic,  or  an  Analysis  of  the  Ijancussre  of  Fifcnres 

and  Science  of  Numbers,  by  CnAs.  Davie^j,  h.  L.  D.,  from  A.  S. 

Bakxki*  &  Co.,  publishers,  New- York. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  for  1848,  from 

P.  C.  Stoxe,  Kaq.,  THlhnadflfB,  Ohio— pp.  220. 
Cncn|B'«  TrcHtJiic  on  Milch  Cow*,  with  Introductory  Remarks  on 

the  0)\v  Hnd  the  Dairy,  by  J.  S.  Skinxkr— pp.  ftS— price,  in  pnper 

cover."*,  .37J  cent*,  from  ilic  publi«l:cn!!,  Ba>g».  Platt  &  Co., 

.\ew-Ynrk.    Tl;o  same,  from  Mr.  McKLKATa,  douimI,  price  Ij'2J 

♦•nit-*. 
Aflilr*  >!<  lio('nre  tltc  Tlortfonl  (Conn.)  -Ag.  Society,  by  Sxnheon IIabt, 

l^i*l-,  oi"  I'm  ui;iigion. 


Agricultural  College  and  Expebxmsktal 
Farm. — The  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  mature  a  plan  for  an  Agriealtoral  Col- 
lege  and  Experimental  Farm,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  Governor's  Message  and  other  papers 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  have  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  This 
bill  makes  liberal  provision  for  eflccting  the  general 
design  and  purposes  contemplated,  and  proposes 
that  the  Comptroller  be  authorised  to  borrow,  on  the 
credit  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollftrs  for  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  in- 
stitution. The  bill  has  not  yet  been  acted  on,  but 
we  understand  that  a  favorable  feeling  is  manifest- 
ed in  regard  to  its  general  features,  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  Legislature. 

'' Imported  SHOET-BORiirs — Mr.  Bates'  Stock." 
— We  have  received  from  Ambrose  Stevens,  Esq., 
a  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chapman,  on  this 
subject,  published  in  our  January  No .  Having  pub- 
lished Mr.  Stevens'  commendation  of  bis  and  Mr. 
Sherwood's  cattle,  in  our  last  volume,  in  which  it 
was  thought  by  Mr.  Vail's  friend*,  that  injustice  was 
dbne  to  Mr.  V.'s  herd,  it  became  a  matter  of  duty 
to  give  place  to  Mr.  Chapman's  reply.  But  as  we 
can  perceive  no  benefit  to  be  derived  by  our  readers 
from  a  eontinuance  of  the  controversy,  and  as  the 
question  has  a  personal  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
two  public  spirited  importers  of  foreign  cattle,  we 
think  it  best  to  deoline'^Ay  further  discussion  of  the 
points  at  issue,  in  one  f^ges. 

Northern  Farmers  in  Virginia. — We  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  gentleman  formerly 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New-York,  but  who  at 
present  resides  in  Powhattan  county,  Virginia,  on  a 
farm  of  700  acres,  purchased  by  him  a  few  j-cars 
since.  In  relation  to  the  advantages  which  that  sec- 
tion possesses  for  northern  farmers,  he  appeal's  to 
have  experienced  some  disappointment;  and  ho 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  investment  of  mo- 
ney in  Virginia  lands,  will  not  generally  prove  pro- 
fitable, under  any  management  that  can  be  adopted, 
*'  compared  with  the  same  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money  in  the  State  of  New-York."  He  gives  vari- 
ous reasons  for  this  conclusion,  the  principal  of 
which  is,  that  the  expenses  which  the  farmer  miut 
necessarily  incur  there,  are  much  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  income,  tkan  at  the  north.  Among  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  farmer  in  Virginia,  he  cites 
those  of  educating  his  children.  He  must  either  hire 
a  teacher  for  his  family,  or  pay  very  high  charges 
for  sending  them  to  schools,  often  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Expenses  of  transporting  produce  to  mar- 
ket are  represented  as  much  greater  than  at  the 
north,  and  though  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell  does 
not  generally,  command  a  higher  price  than  in  New 
York,  everything  he  has  to  purchase  is  considera- 
bly dearer.  "^ 

Fine  Cattle. — The  butchers  of  Albany,  pur- 
chased several  fine  animals  for  their  usual  display 
of  meat  on  the  22d  of  February  last.  E,  Kirkpat- 
RicK  purchased  of  Clement  Leach,  of  Eaton 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  a  pair  of  short-horned  oxen, 
five  years  old,  raised  by  E.  SheldoII',  of  Sennett, 
Caynga  county,  N.  Y.,  which  received  one  of  the 
premiums  on  fat  enttle  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra- 
cuse; also  a  oow,  five  years  old,  apparently  a  mix- 
ture of  Short-horn  and  Devon,  which  received  the 
first  premium  on  fat  cows  at  the  same  show.  J. 
Fredenricii  purchased  the  fine  Short-horn  heifer  of 
J.  Barber,  Homer,  Cortland  county,  which  took 
the  first  premium  for  fat  heifers  at  Syracuse.  These 
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were  very  superior  animals — fully  equal  in  fatness 
and  weight  in  proportion  to  oflal,  to  any  wo  have 
ever  seen  in  this  market. 

Diana  Grapz. — Several  of  our  subscribers  have 
a«ked  as  to  send  them  buds  or  cuttings  of  this  grape. 
There  are  none  to  be  had  in  this  vicinity. 

Good  Crop  op  Corn  in  Massachusetts. — Mr. 
Luther  BaTTEarisLD,  of  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 
informs  ns  that  Mr.  Underwood,  of  that  town, 
raised  ninety  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  last  year. 
We  should  be  glad  to  receive  his  account  of  the 
mode  of  cnltivation. 

Livingston  Countv  Cat^tle. — Mr.  Robert 
RoMX,  of  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y. 
passed  through  this  city  on  the  16th  of  March  last, 
with  nineteen  head  of  cattle,  fatted  by  himself,  se- 
veral of  which  were  remarkably  fine.  Among 
them  we  noticed  a  pair  of  roan  oxen,  five  years  old 
this  spring,  half  blood  shorthorns,  bred  by  Mr.  R., 
weighing  4,820  pounds.  They  received  one  of  tho 
premioras  on  fat  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra- 
cuse. A  pair  of  Devon  oxen,  five  years  old,  bred 
bj  £.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  Wyoming  county, 
weighing  3,702 pounds.  They  received  the  first  pre- 
mium for  grast'fed  cattle  at  Syracuse.  A  red  Short 
horned  cow,  five  years  old,  bred  by  Halstead,  of 
Castile,  weighing  2,075  pound*.  A  roan  cow,  iu 
part  of  Short-horn  blood,  br#dby  Hon.  A.  Atrault, 
of  Geneseo,  weighing  1,900.  She  received  one  of 
the  premiums  on  fat  cows  at  Syracuse.  A  heifer, 
three  years  old,  in  part  of  JShort-horn  blood,  bred 
by  Mr.  Rome,  weighing  1,606;.  three  ateersbred  by 
,him,  same  age  and  similar  blood,  weighing,  1,700— 
1,670 — 1,610  lbs.  A  pair  of  oxen,  of  the  common 
stock,  weighing  4,420  pounds.  One  of  the  first 
mentioned  oxen,  the  Devon  oxen,  the  two  cows,  and 
the  threo-ycar  old  heifer,  were  animaU  of  a  symme- 
try and  quality  seldom  equalled.  These  cattle  were 
designed  for  New-Tork,  and  will  aflbrd  the  epicures 
of  that  city  such  beef  as  they  do  not  often  get. 

Good  Prices. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs. 
Hill,  of  Bridport,  Yt.,  sold  a  three-year  old  colt, 
by  Black  Hawk,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  Col.  Car- 
BOLi.,  of  Maryland,  for  $1,500;  and  that  they  have 
lately  sold  a  three-year-old  filley,  for  $300.  Other 
colts  and  fillies,  two  to  three  years  old,  are  mention- 
ed as  having  been  sold  at  prices  of  $300  to  $600 
each.  An  advertisement  of  Black  Hawk  for  the 
present  season  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Gilbert,  of  East- Hamilton,  Madison 
eonnty,  N.  Y.,  passed  through  this  city  a  short  time 
since,  with  a  substantial  gelding  and  beautiful  mare ; 
the  former  of  which  he  purchased  in  Walpole,  N. 
H.,  and  the  latter  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  of  Chester, 
Vt.  They  were  both  by  the  w^U  known  horse,  6if- 
ford  Morgan.  The  mare  is  six  years  old,  well  made, 
and  a  fast  traveller.  We  understand  the  sum  paid 
for  her  was  $300.  She  will  bo  an  acquisition  to 
the  fine  stock  of  Messrs.  Acklbt  k,  Gilbert,  whose 
horses,  Morgan  Hunter,  and  Morgan  Chief,  are  ad- 
vertised in  this  number.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Co.,  advertise  the  fine  horse  Ma- 
jor Oifibrd.  An  advertisement  of  Mr.  Burnett's 
noted  horse  Consternatioiii  will  also  be  found  in  this 
number. 

The  Yah  PoxATO.-^Dnring  the  last  two  years, 
we  have  frequently  heard  this  variety  of  potato 
mentioned  as  superior  to  most  kinds  in  resisting  the 
rot.  Mr.  LoTAjr  Smith,  of  Sullivan  oonnty,  N.  Y., 
first  brought  this  potato  to  our  notice.  He  left  some 
for  distribution  last  spring,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  se- 
cretary of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  and  several 
persons  who  raised  them  last  season,  have  spoken 
highly  of  their  productiveness,  and  of  their  good 


qualities  for  the  table.  Mr.  Smith  states  that  they 
out  yield  all  other  varieties  he  ever  planted,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Rohans,  and  that  they  retain  their  qua- 
lities later  in  the  spring  than  other  kinds.  They  re- 
quire a  fall  season  to  grow,  and  should  on  this  ac- 
count be  planted  early.  By  reference  to  Mr.  S.'s 
advertisement  in  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ho  has  the  variety  for  sale. 

Eggs  from  Choice  Fowls. — We  acknowledge 
the  reception  of  several  packages  of  eggs,  viz., 
from  Capt.  Francis  Alden,  Dedham,  Mass.,  sam- 
ples from  a  stock  imported  from  Shanghae,  China, 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Marsh,  in  1848,  and  from  a  stock 
known  as  tho  Forbes  importation,  from  the  same 
place;  from  Mr.  John  Fussell,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  a  sample  from  a  stock  imported  from  Shang- 
hae in  1849;  from  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Boston,  a  sam- 
ple from  his  Dorkings,  described  in  our  last  number. 
We  saw  specimens  of  Capt.  Alden's  fowls,  of  the 
Marsh  stock,  at  the  great  poultry  show  in  Boston, 
last  November,  and  noticed  that  they  showed  stri- 
king marks  of  having  been  bred  with  care  and  skill. 
They  were  very  large — the  hens  weighing  8  to  9, 
and  the  cocks  10  to  12  pounds  each — of  good  form, 
and  quite  uniform  in  dolor  and  general  characters. 
We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Fussell' s  fowls;  but  arc  in- 
formed that  they  are  similar  to  Capt.  Alden's.  Tho 
laying  qualities  of  both  are  said  to  be  first  rate. 

Loss  IN  Importing  Stock. — The  sheep  noticed 
in  our  Deo.  No.  of  last  ye^r,  page  378,  as  on  their 
way  from  England  to  our  correspondent,  J.  H. 
Reid,  Esq.,  Fredericton,  Net^-Bnraswick,  we  learn 
with  much  regret,  died  on  their  passage.  Mr.  Reid 
has  since,  however,  ordered  another  lot  from  Mr. 
Large,  among  which  is  a  New  Oxfordshire  Ram, 
for  which  he  pays  £50  sterling. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovert:  or  Year  Book 
of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art/exhibiting  tho  most  im- 
portant Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Mechanics, 
Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astro- 
nomy, Meteorology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Geology , Geography ,  Antiquities ;  together  with  a  list 
of  recent  scientific  publications ;  a  classified  list  of 
patents;  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific  men;  and 
an  index  of  important  paperr  in  scientific  journals, 
&c.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells  andpsoRGE  Bliss, 
Jr.     Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  country, 
to  embody  the  items  of  annual  discovery;  though 
books  of  this  kind  have  been  published  for  several 
years  in  Europe.  The  volume  comprises  nearly  four 
hundred  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  well  bound. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  public,  as  it  furnishes  in  a  convenient  form, 
a  collection  of  the  most  important  facts  which  have 
been  brought  out  during  the  past  year.  The  work 
is  well  arranged,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
insert  nothing  except  on  good  authority.  The  edi- 
tors state  that  Professors  AtsAssiz  and  Horsforo, 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  have 
rendered  them  important  assistance  in  preparing  the 
work. 

07'  Our  attention  was  lately  attracted  by  a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  Game  fowls— four  cooks  and  twelve  hens 
—from  the  stock  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Abrahams,  West 
Troy,  designed  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Sticxnet,  Boston. 

False  Egonoht. — The  •tfin.  jigriculturist  esti- 
mates there  are  ten  farmers  who  waste  $50  annually 
in  manure,  where  there  is  one  who  pays  a  dollar 
for  an  agricultural  paper,  which  would  show  him 
how  to  save  it. 
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United  States  Standard  Bushel. — This  con- 
tains 2150.42  cubic  inob«s.  Its  dimensions  are  18} 
inches  (inside)  diameter,  and  8  inches  deep,  and 
when  heaped  the  cone  mnst  be  at  least  6  inches 
high. 


Prices  of  Agrionltaral  Prodacta* 

J  New-York,  March  18, 1650. 

FLOUR— Oeneaee,  per  bbl.,  •5.03ia$5.75— Ohio  and  Michigan, 

f5.l8la8S.37. 

GRAIN— >Vh«at,Ociieter  per  bMh.,  $I.a3a$lJ0-Ohio.  Slatl. 
15— Canadian,  Sl.06atl.10.  Com,  Southern,  5«a57c.— Northern, 
06a57c.    Rye,  57a58o.    Oatt,  Northern,  4<to43c.— Southern,  33a3lc. 

BUTTER— best,  per  lb.,  lSii23c.— Common  cute,  8al5c— Ohio,  7 

al3c. 
CHEESE— per  lb.,  OlaSe. 

BEEP— MeM,  per  bbl.,  •8.75a0— Prime,  •5.75af6.19. 
PORK— Meiia,  per  bbl.,  »10.37aSl0.44-Prime,  tS-QlafO. 
LARI>— per  lb.,  «a6|e. 
HAMS— pel  lb.,  Smoked,  8a9e. 
HEMP— per  ton,  American  dew-rotted,  9155a$160. 
COTTON— Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  Iljal3c.— New  Orleam 
and  Alabama,  llialSjc. 
WOOLHBorton  Pricee.) 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  per  lb., 43a45c. 

American  ftill  blood  llermo, 30a42 

do    half        do  3Sa37 

do    Mie-A>anh  do,  and  eommon, . .  S3a34 

ttT*  At  the  great  sale  of  wool  in  New-York,  March  13th,  abont 
300,000  poimda  of  American  fleece  itf9ol  was  sold  as  follo>v8 : 

13,000  lbs.  common  and  quarter  blood, 33c 

80,000         half  blood  Meriiio......: 34a35c. 

44,000        threcquartersaMlAiIl' blood  Meriiw, 37c 

35.000        Saxony  and  MerifiOk  Pa., 38|c 

35,000  "  "^^New-York, 40c 

95,000  **  *<  ^  extra  fine,  43e 

30,000        extra  fine  Saxonr,  (Washington  Co.,  Pa..)  .  46c 
15,000        three-qrs.  to  fbll  Dlood  Merino,  Pa.  and  Ohio,  38c 

15,000        half  blood,  **      3Sic 

30,000        three-quarters  Merino, 36fc 

19,000        thrccquarters  to  full  blood  Merino, 3H} 

90,000        full  blood  Merino  and  Saxony, 45c 

1,500        blackfleece, 34c 

8,000        unwashed  fleece, 24^27c 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  sale,  of  manufacturers  from 
abroad.  Tlie  wool  was  all  purchased  for  home  consumption,  with 
tlie  exception  of  about  80,000  lbs.,  which  was  bought  by  Ncw-York 
speculators  and  dealers.  About  80,000  lbs.  was  purchased  by  one 
mill— ihe  Mancherter  (New  Uan^Mhire)  Print  Works. 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MoiMiay,  Match  18. 

At  Market— 1,500  Beeves,  (1,000  Southern,  the  remainder  from 
this  State  and  the  Eust,)  75  Cows  and  Calves,  and  9,500  ^heep  and 
Lambs. 

BxEVKS.— Owing  to  the  inclemcntatateof  the  weather,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  trade  was  comparativeljr  sparse  to-day.  and  the  market 
clones  inordijiately  dull.  Good  retailing  qualities  nave  been  selling 
since  our  last  at  from  95.50  to  87.50  per  cwt.  as  m  quality.  This  )a 
'\  fraction  lower.    About  400  would  remaui  over  unsold. 

Cows  AXD  Calves— Rather  dull  of  eate  at  from  S20  to  930^942. 
50.    licA  over,  200. 

SuKxr  AND  Lambs — ^The  supplies  are  gradually  falling:  off.  Sales 
at  from  99.25  to  93.75a95.50.    200  would  be  left  over.    IVi&wfie. 


Osage  Orange  Seed  for  Hedges* 

A  SUPPLY  of  fresh  O^age  Orange  seed,  just  received  from  Texas 
— price  91  per  quart,  97  per  peck.  935  per  bushel.  Directions 
for  raising  the  plants  and  managing  hedges  are  given  in  the  Okin  Cul- 
UvatOTt  and  will  be  ftirnished  to  each  purchaser  o(  seed. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM. 
Colombns,  Ohio.  April  l^It 

Madder  Roots. 

MADDER  sets  selected  for  planting— price  91 50  per  bushel  if  not 
less  than  10  bushels  are  ordered.    Will  be  curerally  packed  and 
forwarded  by  railroad  or  canal,  if  desired,  adding  cost  or  boxes. 

^  M.  B.  BATEUAM. 

Colimibus,  Ohio,  April  1— It. 

The  Yam  Potato. 

T^OR  sale,  300  bushels  of  this  excellent  potato.  Tlie  price  will  be 
*"-  sixtv-two  and  a-half  cents  per  bushel,  al  the  farm  of  the  subtcri- 
ber,  or  three  dollars  per  barrel  at  the  Erie  Railroad,  obout  30  miles 
distant.  LOTAN  SMITH. 

Liberty,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  1— It. 

Darham  Ball  for  Sale. 

vpHE  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  full  blood  Durham  Bull,  three  years 
■■■  old,  bred  by  J.  Haswell  of  Hoosie,  from  the  stock  of  Judge  Ball. 
His  color  is  white— is  of  good  form,  quiet  and  docile  temper.  He 
will  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  975,  as  he  has  been  used  for  two 
years  in  the  subscriber's  herd.  J.  W.  PECKHAM. 

Easton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  1.— It.* 


Wire  for  Fences* 

TRON  WIRE  FOR  FENCING,  constantly  for  sale  at  New-Yoric 
^  prices.  Z.  HOSMER, 

April  1, 1850.— Ot.  110  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

Ayrshire  Stocic  for  Sale. 

ONE  Cow  eight  years  oU,  imported  by  the  late  Riebaid  S.  Oris- 
wold,  Esq. 
Also,  one  Bull,  "  Governor,"  two  years  old,  from  Mr.  Griswold't 
celebrated  imported  cow,  "  Lady  Rose." 

Specimens  of  slock  from  the  above  named  animals,  msr  be  seen 
at  the  residence  of  the  subscriber.  E.  M.  WOODFORD. 

Cottage  Farm,  West  Avon;  Cl,  April  1, 1850— It.* 

Morgan  Hunter  and  Morgan  Chief* 

MORGAN  HUNTER  will  stand  the  coming  season,  at  the  aiablo 
of  S.  A.  GxLBXET,  Bast  Hamilton.  Terms  910  to  insure.  This 
fine  horse  is  seven  years  old ;  was  bred  in  SpriMfield,  Vl;  got  by 
Giflbrd  Morgan ;  dam  by  the  same  horse.  For  figure  and  dascrq;^> 
tioa,  see  Th*  Cultivator  foe  1849,  page  216. 

MORGAN  CHIEF,  will  be  three  years  old  on  the  18th  of  Jaw 
next.  He  is  a  very  superior  colt ;  was  got  by  Giflbrd  Morgan,  dam 
by  Green  Mountain  Morgan.  See  The  CuUivatar  for  1640,  page  67. 
He  will  be  kept  for  a  few  mares  only,  at  the  stable  of  H.  R.  AcxuiT, 
East  Hamilton.    Terms  910  to  insure.    ACKLEY  Sc  GILBERT. 

East  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 1850.— 9t. 

Fruit  Tieesy  Scions,  and  Strawbenr  Vinee. 

THE  subscriber,  general  agent  for  Ellwarosr  k,  Babbt,  nurse- 
rymen, for  the  sale  of  Trees,  can  supply  orders  for  any  qaanti> 
titles,  or  for  Shrubbery  and  Scions  of  the  best  kinds,  grown  at  Ro- 
chester :  and  where  persons  would  wish  a  selection  made  of  either, 
he  vrovM  advise  without  charge. 

STRAWBERRIES.— He  is  also  agent  for  M.  G.  Wakk«s,  for 
the  sale  of  Strawberry  Vines,  which  can  be  nicely  packed  in  moas 
and  sent  over  the  Coutineni  with  safely,  by  express  or  otiierwis*. 
The  kinds  below  mentioned  ar%  amoiur  the  best  grown: 
Burr's  New  Pine,  Crimson  Crne, 

Rival  Hudson,  Black  Prmce, 

Boston  Pine,  Colurabusk 

Hovey's  Seedling,        ,^"  •  Bishop^s  Orange 

Large  Early  ^ariet.        •  *•  • 
The  Bnrr^s  New  Pine,  is  one  df  the  best  extam,  and  the  Rival 
Hudson  for  a  market  fruit  is'No.  1,  and  for  preserving  is  the  eery  best. 
Post  paid  appHcants  with  funds  enclosed,  shall  have  prompt  atten- 
tion.   He  refers  to  Mr.  Tucker,  publisher  of  Tkl  Culttvatar. 
Printed  Catal<^:ne8  furnished  free  to  applicants. 
Price  of  Strawberry  Vines,  50  cents  per  dozen.    Address 

JAMES  H.  WATTS. 
Rochester,  April  1, 1850— 2t. 

Anti«Pyric  Paint* 

FIRE,    WATER,    AND    WEATHER    PROOF. 

THIS  Paint,  manuflictufed  by  "  The  Ncw-York  Anti-Pyric  Paint 
Company,"  is  a  new  species.  It  is  composed  of  materials  en- 
tirely fire  proof,  being  scarcely  destructible  by  the  blow  pipe.  It 
formal  a  coating  impervious  to  air  and  moiniure,  and  is  completely 
fire-proof  from  all  the  ordinory  causes  of  FIRE,  whether  Sparks, 
Cinoers,  or  Heat  from  a  neighboring  building  In  flumes. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  following  uses :— To  protect 

Roofs  from  Fire  and  Leaking, 
'  Wood  of  all  Kinds  from  Decay f 
Tin  from  Rust,  Iron  Work^  ^c,  4rc. 
And  it  will  eflhctunlly  accomplish  it  by  beiiisr  properly  applied. 

It  is  also  the  best  Paint  for  the  Walls  or  Bricx  Builaiugs,  giving 
them  the  appearance  and  solidity  of  stone,  and  saving  the  neceasitj 
of  using  sand,  which  is  annoying,  and  will  last  but  a  snort  time.  Be- 
sides this,  it  NEVER  PEELS  OFF.  See  Certificate  from  ProTee- 
sor  Rkid. 

Persons  desirous  of  trying  this  Paint,  are  requested  to  call  at  th« 
o/Rce  of  (he  subscriber^  who  keeps  it  constantly  on  hand  for  sale,  and 
where  every  informaucu  will  be  given. 

GEO.  G.  SHEPPARD. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  N.  Y.  Ami-Pyric  Paint  Co.,  187  Water  Street, 
near  Fulton. 

CERTIFICATE. 

N.  Y.  Hospital,  Dee.  8, 1849. 

I  have  made  hn  experimeiital  investigation  into  the  properties  of  a 
paint  prepared  by  the  N.  Y.  Anti-pyric  Paint  Company,  named  Alt. 
ti-Pybic  Paint.  Being  acquainted  with  its  composition*  I  vrouid 
state,  that  it  is  of  an  incombustible  nature  j  and  from  the  dense  and 
adhesive  qualities  it  is  prepared  of,  that  it  is  eminently  |»x>tective 
against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  wHl  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving wood  and  other  surfaces  on  which  it  may  be  nreod,  Crom 
decay.  With  regard  to  its  Anti-Pyric  qualities,  I  would  say,  from 
the  experiments  I  have  made,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  Singles 
and  other  wooden  surfaces  painted  with  it,  takuig  fire  from  sho^ireTS 
of  ashes  and  cinders,  one  or  the  prhicipal  causes  of  the  dlMiauone 
character  of  our  fires,  i  consider  that  tiie  "New- York  Auti-Pyrie 
Paint  Company,"  has  broujrht  forward  a  vnlnable  and  uaeAil  im- 
provement m  a  noceosary  article,  and  that  h  deserves  the  eooaidera^ 
tion  of  the  public,  as  a  safeguard  against  fires,  and  the  eameet  attexw 
lion  of  the  losoranee  Companies,  as  greatly  lessening  their  riaks. 

LAWRENCE  RKlD, 

Professor  of  Chemittry,  and  Lecttirer  on  Medical  Chemistry,  New 
York  Hospital. 

April  X— It. 
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The  Imported  Tkorottshabred  HoMe 

pONSTERNATION,  will  BMOi  for  muri  the  coming  KUon,  nl 
^^  Ibeftimof  (henhKriber.neiit  UicriiroTHynctiH. 

Tum.— Fin  dollua  in  idvuiee,  ind  flte  dolliri  oddiiionil  if  lbs 
mtn  ii  col  in  fixiL  Muaienwiihdienliacrilwr  during  ihcKuon, 
oennlilbecmiHtiulhuiheT  iilikll  nlom,  will  ba  innued  Ibi  (10. 
pHlarc  3  iliiUiiin  per  wettli.  No  raani  lalieD  eieeiK  si  the  riik  of 
(be  nnar.  "^  J.  6.  BURNET. 

April  I,  leeo.— gt. 
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For  Sale. 

'THE  hoMaflR  HENRY  ECUFXE.  Re  i>  Icrar  yon  old,  paD, 
*-  uid  ia  am  a<Tom«ii  huidi  ki^ ;  ginh  ai  ihe  brun,  where  the 
eoUai  taaia,  S  ftel  S  iaehea ;  len^bwiac,  arouud  Ibe  brtati  and  rump, 
13  feel  T  iiicheaj  riom  inaide  of  hip  la  ihoutdec,  1  fool  10  iaehea  j 
rontid  Ihe  Ihijh,  3  feel  auiehea;  round  Ihe  arm.  1  Tool  11  mchw 
He  ii  I  dark  eheautil,  anl  ia  b^^y  exclllcd  by  my  hone  in  Ih« 

Ihii  country.  AI  three  yeara  old.  he  look  Ihe  fini  premium  al  BuA. 
lo,  Hit  colli  or  that  age,  and  If  jnalice  bad  been  done,  he  would  h«Ta 
taken  Ihe  iweep^ukea  al  {^yracwe. 

I  aLu  Oder  Iha  hone  PBTKK  MORGAN  or  Morgan  MeaKnger. 
Hd  ia  Eve  yean  oM,  pan;  ia  a  dirk  bay;  faal  imier;  atawW  U* 
hands  high,  aui  ia  well  BhaEKd  in  all  reanecta. 

If  not  iold,  Ihere  wUI  be  notice  In  Ihe  May  nnmher  of  TU  Cmtlt. 
■nfar,  of  Ihe  place  of  aUiidinf  fot  llMae  horaei,  the  coming  v 
Aa7comimmtcauou,p(M        ,         i«e.«mr.c^aij«.t|OB-^^ 

Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  IBW-Ii: 
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Hig^hlaad  Nurseries,  Newbnrgh,  N.  Y* 

{Late  A.  J.  Doiming  ^  Co.) 

THE  PROPRIETORS  beg  leai'c  to  infonn  their  patrons,  uid  the 
pablic  ill  general,  that  their  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ,  Shrvba,  Roses ^  i^c, 

For  Spring  planting,  is  uuusoatly  large  and  thrifty,  and  embraces  oil 
of  the  best  varieties  introduced  mto  notice  in  this  country  or  Europe ; 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Grape- 
vines, Gooeeberrj',  CurrantF,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  &c.,  «c, 
Portugal  Quince  trees,  standards,  extra  size,  each. . .  .91  00 
do.  do.    quenouille,  do.  ....  1  00 

Angers,  (true,)  extra 1  00 

Trees  of  the  u:mal  size 0  50 

Alao,  Pemrs  on  Quince,  and  /LfpU  on  Paradise  aloeks,  for  dwarf 
trees. 

The  stock  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  is  vcr>'  large ;  and 
qnantities  to  dealers,  or  planters  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  furnished 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Hedge   Plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Buckthorn,  and  Osage  Orange  plants. 
ALio,  a  large  stock  of  Rhubarb  and  Asparaga^  roots. 
The  entire  stock  has  been  propagated  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  A.  Savl,  whose  long  connection  with  this  establishmem  is 
some  guarantee,  from  the  reputation  it  has  gauied,  (and  the  present 
proprietors  are  determined  to  merit,)  as  to  the  genuuivness  and  ac- 
ciuracy  of  the  present  flock. 

Orders  respectfVilly  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention, 
^'hich  will  be  carefully  packed  aiul  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  Un> 
ion  or  Europe. 
Catalogues  funiished  gratis  to  post-paid  ^piicnnts. 
Feb.  1,  1860—01.  A.  SAUL  &  CO. 
i»"              ■  ■  ■  ' 

SfTacnse  Nnrseriesy 

THOBP;  SMITH  &  HANCHETT,  PROPRIETORS, 

Syraeusif  JV.  Y. 

WE  have  now  standing  in  our  nurseries,  of  suitable  age  and  size 
for  transplanting, 

More  than  100,000  Fruit  Trees, 

Consisting  of  the  various  kinds  adfa^^ed  to  this  climate,  from  wliich, 
persons  desiring  to  establiirtk  4^''^  "^^"^  ^  Peach  Orchards  for  profit, 
m:  those  who  wish  mem^io  fumidh  their  Gxtrdtns  m  2btm  Lots  with 
a  few  select  varieties  for  their'owu  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  can  pro- 
vide themselves  with  aU  in  quantity  which  may  be  wanted,  and 
tmry  thing  in  hind  which  is  most  worthy  of  culti^'ation. 

Our  stock  embraces^  of  Fruit  TreeSj 

Apple  and  Cherry^  of  extra  size ; 

Pauk  and  Plum^  of  the  best  early,  medhim  and  late  varieties; 
Siandanl  Peary  of  unusual  tb;riA&Ktt  and  beauty ; 
Dwarf  Pear,  among  which  att  XM  following  choice  kinds : 
Ananas,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,     Madeleine, 

Bartlett,  Boveime  M'hite,  Passe  Colmar, 

Benrrebiel,  do        Boussouck,        Aummer  Franc  Real, 

do     Piquey,       Easter  Beurre,  Soldat  I^aboreur, 

do    CaptaumoutyOlout'Morceau,  Van  Mons  L.  Le  Clero, 

Colmar  dfAremberg,  Louise  Bonne  dUersey,  Vicar  o(  Wmkfiekl 
Of  Ornamental  Trees, 
1,000  Borse  ChsttntMf  10  to  IS  ftet  high,  very  stocky,  and  well 

fbrmed: 
1,000  Mounuan  A*hy  American,  8  to  10  ft.  high,  with  fine  heads ; 
600         do.       do.  Eturopeau,  Otoe fl  high,        do       do 
500  AiUmihus,  large  and  regularly  shaped. 

jind  of  Miscellaneous  Productions, 

Fir  Trees.  Silver4eaved  Abele,  SnowbaUs^  Michigan  Roses  (doa- 
ble.) Backthont,  bearing  Grape  vines,  Seedling  Hone  Chesuiuts,  1 
ana  2  years  old.  Quince  Stocks,  Quince  Trees.  &c.,  &c.,  itc.  All 
or  any  of  whicn  vinll  be  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices, 

M  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

As  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  gi\'e  our  Trees  virhile  in  the 
nursery,  a  vigorous  and  healthy  start,  they  do  not  require,  on 
transplanting,  that  tediotu  process  of  wet-nursing  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  bring  up  those  of  a  slow,  lean,  and  stunted  grovirth. 

Ity*  Catalogues  furnished,  as  usual,  xo post-paid  aj^cations. 

Syracuse,  March  1,  1850— St. 

Take  Notice* 

IT*HREE  Months  Extra  Pay  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Acres  of 
'■  Land  wUl  be  procured  for  all  who  enlisted  for  five  years,  or  du- 
ring the  war  of  1819,  and  for  all,  including  Volunteers  who  served 
in  Mexico,  and  Ah-  the  heirs  of  aU  who  have  died  in  the  service. 

Information  will  be  given  to  relatives,  Free  of  Charge,  by  writing 
to  O.  F.  LEWIS,  Detroit,  Michigan,  (postage  paid.) 

Those  who  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  iriends,  write  when 
and  where  they  joined  the  army  Feb.  1 — 3t.* 

^  A  Rare  Chanoe* 

THE  subecriber  oflbrs  for  sale,  or  in  exchange  for  serviceable  hor- 
ses or  mares,  his  splendid  bayCi^t,  of  the  "Surprise"  stock. 
His  interest  in  the  Norman  horse,  makes  it  desirable  to  be  free  from 
this  charge.  The  statlion  offered,  is  nearly  five  years  old,  and  from 
his  size  and  muscular  developments,  promises  finely.  Some  superior 
foals  of  his  get,  can  be  shown.  Any  commiuiiiation  may  Se  td- 
dressed  to  ROBERT  B.  HOWLAND, 

March  1— 8t  Unioa  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Frait  Growers. 

T^HE  subscriber  cultivates  at  his  various  nurseries,  and  has  for  sale 
■*■  at  his  residence,  Eustis  St.,  Rozfrury,  AfoM.,  all  the  choice  varie- 
ties of  the 

Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  and  other 

Fruit  Trees.     Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 

Currants,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries, 

Asparagus  Roots,  ifc. 

Also,  several  thousand  Pear  Trees  on  the  quince,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  S 
years  from  the  bud. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  PEAR  ;  persons 
wishing  extra  sized  trees,  or  Drees  on  Quince  Stocks  in  a  oean'jig 
static  will  please  call  at  tlie  nurseries,  ana  make  their  own  sdection. 

Buckthorn  far  Hedges^  One,  Two  and  Three  Years  Old. 

Omamentai  Ttms,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Poeonies, 
&c. 

Srions  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Pear,  of  establislied  reputation, 
and  also  of  other  fruits. 

The  whole  for  sale  at  the  market  price. 

SAMUEL  WALKER, 

March  1, 1850.— St.  Roxbur}*,  Mass 

Trees  I  Trees  1 1   Trees ! !  I 

■pOR  8AI<E,  at  Mount  Ida  Nursery,  Troy,  N.  Y^  a  choice  varie- 
-^  ty  of  Fruit  Trees,  comprising  Apples,  Fears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  of  the  most  approved  kinds~-lhe  greater  pan  of  them 
worked  from  bearing  trees,  and  all  of  diom  by  tiie  subscriber — there- 
fore he  can  lecomincnd  them  with  confidence.  He  would  also  say 
to  those  that  have  not  had  the  experience,  that  trees  brought  from 
the  South  (if  they  do  live)  do  not  grow  as  thriAy  for  a  number  ot 
years,  as  those  raised  ui  a  Noriliern  latitude,  which  many  persons 
caii  prove  (Vom  experience.  He  also  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
transplaniing  of  his  trees  so  as  to  have  them  well  rooted. 

Also,  a  good  variety  of -^^hade  Trees,  consisiuig  of  Scotch  Elm, 
Sycamore,  Liikden,  Horse   Chestnut,  Mountain   Ash,   Evergreen 
Privet  for  Hedges,  China  and  Hardy  Roses.  4c  c,  &c. 
Catalogues  aiid  other  uiformation  can  be  nad  of  the  Nuraerymao, 
Feb.  1— «ms.  JOSEPH  CALDWELL. 

Highland  JiVLtwsttm^  ifcwburghy  N*  Y* 

A  SAUL  &.  CO.,  bemif  about  to  clear  off  the  entire  stock  of 
•"■'  one  of  their  nurseries,  adjacent  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Al. 
J.  Downing,  they  would  call  emccial  attention  of  Nurserymen,  or 
persons  about  to  commence  the  business,  to  the  stock  of  trees  there-i 
on.  They  coii^ist  principally  of  Pears,  including  all  the  lending  and 
standard  varieties,  from  S  to  4  feet  high.  Also,  a  lot  of  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees,  aud  some  Ornamental  Trees ;  many  of  which  are 
good  saleable  trees.  All  of  which  will  be  scrid  at  such  reduced  rates, 
as  to  make  it  cheap  stock  for  young  nurserymen  to  plant  oot. 
March  1— Si. 

Agricultural  Warehousey 

103  Front  Street^  New-York. 

'THE  subscriber,  manufhetarer  and  dealer  in  AgricuUurai  Imple- 
-*■  tnentSj  offers  for  sale  one  of  tlie  largest  assortments  to  be  fbuud 
in  the  United  States.  Among  which  are  the  celebrated  Preminm. 
Ffaw#,  which  w.  re  awarded  the  highest  premium  of  the  iVffte*.  YorJt 
State  Fm'r  in  1847,  and  of  the  Ameriean  Institute  ui  lS4tt,  1848,  suid 
184S.  Also,  the  Centre  Jhaughi,  -Biagfe,  aud  all  other  PUnes  moe>Uy 
m  use.  Corn  Shetters,  Straw  CutUrs^  Fanning  MiUs^  Portable  Grist 
Mills,  Horse  Powers,  Tfireshing  Btoehtnes,  Seed  Sowers,  Wheelbamnom, 
^e.  AU  of  which  will  be  warramed  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  aohi 
at  the  lowest  rates.  JOHN  MOORB, 

March  1— 3t.  183  Frotti  Street. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Newbiirgli«  N*  Y. 

Late  A.  J.  Downing  ^  Co. 

90  f\f\(\  Apple  Trees  of  the  most  approred  varieties,  ftir  sale, 
^u,  VUV  (of  exim  «»«,  from  8  to  IS  ft.  high,  and  3  to  S  rean^ 
growth,)  at  If20  per  hmidred. 

Persons  wanting  trees  to  sell  again,  will4>e  dealt  liberaUy  with. 

Feb.  1, 1850-^. A.  SAUL  &  CO. 

Wanted. 

A  YOUNG  roan  Mrjth  a  small  family  to  lake  chsjrge  of  a  nursery, 
''^  who  has  some  knowledge  of  farming,  and  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nropagaiian  of  Fruit  Trees. 

He  must  be  well  recommended  as  a  man  of  integrity,  aud  to  be 
moral  aud  temperate  in  his  habits.    None  other  ueea  apply. 

wifflh 


} 


Chickopee,  Mass.,  Feb.  1, 1850.->h. 


RUFUS 


Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag •  Society* 

fpRANS ACTIONS  of  the  New-York  State  Agrieultunl  SoGilt^' 
•L  from  1841  to  1849,  eight  vols.,  price  88,  for  sale  at  the  ofl&ce  oi' 
THE  CULTIVATOR.  »-"  ' 

PonUry  Books.  ~~ 

'PHE  American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bsmsmt — iMiee 
i»i. 

The  Ameriean  Ponhry  Yard,  by  D.  J.  Bsowin  and  Samitxi.  Az^ 
LXN— price  91. 

The  Ameriean  Fowl  Breeder,  by  aa  Asiooialioa  of  Practical 
Breeders-price  95  cenu.  ••w^wcai 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  THE  OVLTIYATQIl. 


18S0. 
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■toeki,  ScioMiiETerpeenSfSiniwbeTTr  Plants,  &c 

BH.  WATSON  tOsn  fcr  ale  u  lbs  OU  C<Jcmw  Wnncriii,  Plt- 
*  HOVTR,  Mua.(  Biocki  of  Frnii  Trm  of  £ni  nis  qualiiy,  luli- 
aUfl  for ipriuf  fnihinriiid  bnddiiig  in  the  coming  nmnitr,  at  tbA 
■nneicd  price*  per  tlMD,  Ap^,  l  yen,  lUiiug,  ts ;  3  yeui,  iniu- 
liuud,  tlO— Peu-,  1  ytv,  W;  t  Teui,  f  U-.  3  fcan,  Innipluiletl 
iW-PtiiiiD,9yeiin.)lS— Cherrr.BTecniait;  3 yeui Irauwlam- 
«<  tU— Qoiiice,  Lufc  and  big,  SlSr  1  nu,  Bronf.  «9— MhIu- 
kb,  Rnu,  tS— Puadieed,  BionE,  S9}-6t.  U<m.  idvniltr)  »  per 
im.  Atk,  Maple,  Laburnum,  Line,  HiiiniUiCheniiDi,S(ifilar,Moiin- 
t^a  A^  Elm,  Alder,  kc,  kc,  4  feel,  u  93  u  H  per  fOO.  Arbor 
VilB,  Konny  SprocE,  Scucb  Fir,  Biliwa  Fir,  Silvu  Pii,  Lircb, 
Red  Ccdw,  1  ID  S  feel,  93  to  tlO  per  100. 

SCIONS.  Apple  KUiiu.  (fine  lOCUISl^  per  U».  PaiaiiMCDI. 
tilf*  ta  per  1000.  Sciou  of  Iba  iaan  uru  of  pw  of  eeubliebed 
WOTIitinn  (■By  SOaoru,)  ud  of  oUier  frniU,  tS  per  100,  SIS  per 

STEAWSERRIBS.  Bun'i  New  Pine,  C4  per  lOO ;  Bocinn  Tine. 
M ;  Hsnr'a  SeedUuc,  •!  i  Ricbudun'i  Early,  Lus  DtHl  Car 
bri^  line  Hm)  MM  bu  doi.;  Eirlr  Virginia  ^irlei,  t\ 
US;  Jaa»>*  SeeHinc.  H;  Aberdeen Besbin,  SS;  gwuioili 
•);  Hyoi'a  EUxa,  M;   Ciiwoo  Cone,  S3;  BiBck  Print 

D«|iabnlPiiiB,«3:  Princes  Alice  Mawlc,  S3;  S '- "- 

•I ;  Willey'e  SetdJing,  S3 ;  While  waod.  Si ;— SS 


Ckirianihemunu,  and  clber  flue  plajui  foi 
vUeh  ajriced  liM  will  be  Ktii.  psM  paid, 
AUo,  rtmt  tad  li  prime  qnahly. 


Cartel,  SI  pec 

c.   f — umtcuie, 

;«,  SI; 

^nj, 

ubiuid 
laca,   PUojua,  VcrbcnUj 


Feb.  1,  I9S0.— 31.    ' 


Tf  PLANT  Ns.  30  CedBr  Sneei,  New-Yerk,  Ansnl  for  the 
'^'  pcielor,  fccmrtiMnaiid  ieiliiielhe  ■'Warreil''  Improved 
and  Pour  iiTcne  Powen  and  ThreaberiL    AIk,  '^Trimblo." 


ndpDwen 


Acijan,  and  are  dcem^l  far  nipcrior  t^  aiiy  olben  known  hcrctofoie 

Caah  Oidera  BUed  prompdy. 

N.  B,       FURCHASim  t  COMMISSION  JBESCY. 

ft  i.  Plant,  (E.  Plant  ft  Co.,1  ™1>urehuin'g^r  Oiden,  on  Credit  or 
fciCadi,  Dry  Go«la.  liracerlH,  Hudwire,  kc,  ftc.,fo[  aeominiB- 
■ea  orai  per  ccnl.    rrDdnse.  nich  u  Sufir,  Collni,  Tobacco,  Pel- 
Dins  *c.,  also  received  and  »old  an  CommiMion.     B.  PLANT, 
Dec.  1,  l&ie-«L  No.  30  Cedar  Si  New-Yoik. 


Fondrette. 

THE  LOM  MAN  fFACTU  BIND  CO.,  oiler  their  new  and  ... 
A  pmred  Poudjftte,  Ibr  >>)e  al  Ihair  nnul  ratei :— I  bU.  SS— 3 

'■■ :!ss. 


u7bbl(,  ddinied 


On  land  previo* 
MlilllleHililcieul 
■osd  crop  can  l«  nieed  by  one  rill  ai  pluuln;, 
iadnv.  The  coal  of  the  labor  alone  in  nanurL 
Willi  GarB  yard  Daaure,  will  araouEl  lo  mora  ih 
Ik*  Poodmle,  vriA  fk«if ' 
Foolrens  an  qnkkM-,  HI 
ly  eartier.    A  air  unl,  *oiww7  jwnlf,  k  retpcciAi^  aolicit 

af  the  Im  A«tinUarim  in  iba  Unind  Staui,  and  mnch 
■dbnulimi  will  be aeiil  mlii,  lo  any  one  applyiuf  (]>W|>aid  If  hy 
Idler,)  lo  "  Tbi  Lopi  Muivricniiia  Coxruii,  W  Dey  iireci, 


ibarfea  added ;  andiibeell^laof 
igonnw,  «!m  the  coiB  ratcliM  msmri- 
!r  jnaU,  k  retpcclAi^  eolicited. 


Isabella  Grape  Vines, 

fyP  imper  tgt  for  fornini;  viiieyude,  prapiififtied  from  and  coatoin- 

f T  oier  m-elre  yean  hn«  eonfenwl  on  Uie  Vineyards  ai  Croioo 
Pnnl,  are  offered  to  Ih*  public.  Thane  wbo  muy  purchaM  wilt  le. 
eeire  giicb  Uulmciions  ai  will  einhl^  them  lo  mliiv«K"<h«  grape 
wiiheuiire  «iccc«,  [praviHed  ilieir  loealiiy  ianoi  tnofarnnnh.)  All 
ronniBBHallonf.poal  paid,  addreaud  to  R,  T.  UtVDKItlllLI.,  M. 
D .  No.  310  Broaifwuy,  New.Vort,  will  receive  prompt  ntlenllon. 

He  ftelaqiuu  eonAiknl  thai  he  hai  as  far  neUoraled  the  character 
and  haliiu  of  the  grape  vine)  in  hia  rincj'anla  and  nururiobr  im- 
prandaillivalipiT,prvning,ftc..llitllliey  will jrcuerally  ripen  well, 
and  prDdaeegfhklfruii  when  ptahtedinmonofihe  Northern  and  all 
IbcWoitimUaMKudeaaUwuSnlEa.       Uaichl,  1890— ai. 


The  Anerioaa  Fowl  Breeder, 

AA'ivand  TiWiHiUikKl, 
pONTAINIXG  l\ill  inTormaiioa  on  Breeding,  Reociug,  Diseaiea 
'-'  autl  Managemenl  of 

DomtHic  Patiltry, 
And  Innraction"  conconiinj  the  choice  of  pure  Stoek,  CiMiuir,  Ca. 
pouiunr,  fte.,fte.,  WITH  EUGRAVIUGS.    By  u  BHociaugu  of 
Waclini  Breeder!. 
The  abone  valuable  work  it  Jun  puMidicd  by  John  P.  Jeirelt  ft 

T\Hjify-jii«  Cf ■■»  per  eopy,  lo  bjing  it  within  the  meajiaoT  every 
man  iurercalotl  in  Ponllry. 

lC?-ire  want  100  Good  Faithful  Jgtatt,.£i 
'HiKll  ibii  work  in  erery  county  in  New  England,  New-Yorii, 

Colt'i  AntrUan  Fruit  Scok, 


iseedliiiss. 

pEAR,  Plom.  Clwrry,  Qniues,  Applei,  noiKehe5lnlil,  Monntain 
-*-  Ash.  and  Bneklhorn  Seedliunt  for  lulo.  Alio  aged  of  Ilia 
'  if  Ireei.  Every  raciety  of  Frnit  and  Oruameuul 
runt  of  ll^c  celehraicd  Vitgulicu  Pear  of  Geneva. 

^'    ^        W.  O   VERPLANCK. 


For  liue  al  ihs  Oer 
Geneva,  Ni 


Agricnltiintl  Warehoiue  and  Seed 

XQ.in   Walir  laia,  {nKir  FMum,)  !r<a-Y 

THE  (nbacriben  would  leipecifuDy  invite  Ibe  atlenl 
and  dealeia  in  Aglicollucal  and  ItofflOilMral  Implr 
and  Field  Seed!,  ftc.ftc,  uDieir  large  and  varied 
OaidenaudFiek!--^-   "-    ■--•-^ -^ "■ 


jU,  *e.,  which  thej  arc  willing  at  tbe  vtiy  lo 

living  al  a  diiiance  cou  obtain  an  ■'  iUuSraled  "  Cainlone,  eoniani. 
ingiliftof  prices,  on  anpUeBIioubyleIIer,pi]it.paid.  llwaeoider- 
Ini  from  ni  may  depend  upon  their  oidcn  heiug  promplly  filled. 

The  foUDwiiigare  a  pan  c4' the  uieniili  kept  for  aala  tvn*,  which 
are  conjidered  Ute  ben  in  ui^j  all  of  iliem  havii^  taken  the  higheat 
premium!:— ^Vheeler'a  Ratlwfiy^iH  PDwer,Threahing MacElnt* 
and  Sepaniora,  GraDI'a  Famiiut  Milla,  of  lix  diSkrent  ailea,  (hr 
Bice aiiMUaa Grain;  Miyhet'ido.;  itovey'i  Ppiial  Hay,  Sirnw 
and  titalk  Cmten;  Smith'aSmm  HacMnee  and  Bnekwkeat  Clean- 
en;  Beal'aCorn  and  Cob  Cnuhtra,  fiir  Feed,  bmae  power;  8iu- 
_,_!_..  ^__ a  #-_,.  n — L —   tor  hand  or  power ;  Siaclair'a  Hay, 


_jrtHll'aC<im  Slieileta  aod^eparatara;  Warrcn'i 
i;  Bmilh'a Com mieller Slid espwotor.  (power.) 
lay ;  Vir^la  do.  do.,  liand  or  power,  dOO  to  SOO  \ 


power;  Emary'aScedHowenorConiPtauloiail^niery-ai^qwMil 
Kmery'a  Centiitonl  Chame;  TbtnnonKicr  Chnrua.  ordillereni) 
Cylindric^  Chami ;  AimoapheTie  Chnma;  ifeir-Acliug  Cheei 


cald'a  PieiiritiB  llilb ;  PniiUaa  and  Pagci'  Flour- 

.... , le;  Mnyher  ft  CB.>a  Bagle  Improved  Politlicd 

PiDwa,  ofdiainnl  aizaa  aJid  patlcnia;  WoRtaler  do;  Miybri  ft 
Co.'t  eonmoii  do.;  Freeborn  doj  Piwly  tind  Mear'a  PlawB  of  all 
kiiidt  CEUier  Siangbi ;  Sub  foilPlowaof  diflbeni  kkidaandilix*; 
8ide.Haida;  Danl3e  Mouldboaid  do4  Cultivatora,  Etecl  and  Caei: 
■cm  Iteib :  Geddei'  Karruwa ;  Ui  Yokes  and  Bou-a ;  Blngle  s»l 
Doalile  Wilfletreei;  Ox  Scnpera,  of  Wood  and  Iron,  lacee  and 
■mall;  Oi Carta;  Finn  \Vagoiii;  Mule  Carta;  Wbeelbatrawa ; 
Caiml  Barrovn ;  Fidd  and  Gaiden  Rollen.  Iron  uid  Wooi  i  Wheat 
riiili.-   Rrnnii,.    Marhlnei;  Tilnwing  Maehiiiea;  Rice   IliillcrBi 

li-teg  and  Tmee  Chaina;  Pickai. 

— '-  "-'■^Crsdlea.CiKw-BaM, 

foraalo 


In  Diet. 


large  quauiily  of  the  beat  Itenl  and  Bpriiig  Wheal,  i 
nrlcy,  Rye,  Peai,  Bean,  Tumip.  CabbngB,  Heel.  Carrot,  i-ai 
iiiun,  Badiah,  Ajparana,  .Clover  and  Oiua  8«ed,  nieed  rij: 
n>T  na,  and  wanamed  freah— a  very  mpeiior  anicls.  Wc 
ive  a  lorare  ouuititv  of  Guano.  Bono  Dual.  l4ne,Pl-ulerDiid< 
ilTree^  Nimtia.  fti 


Pumf.. 
Feb. 


rk  Macbuiea,  logeUic 


-.."Si 

vilh  Force.  Ciitem,  Well,  and  olhci 

JOHN  MAVIIBR  ft  CO, 

Ko.  un  Waur  lUeti,  I<:«w-York. 
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Contents  of  this  Number* 

Culwre  and  Manufactare  of  Flax, 

The  Flax  Rust,  by  Dr.  Fitch, 

A^icultttral  Chcnii»iry,  by  W  .  L.  BA-Ttw, 

Oil  ihe  Culture  of  Indian  Corn,  by  L^yt  JDvkaxd, 

Huf^gestiona  iu  anawer  ip  E.  W.  J-A^y  F    Holbrook, ....... 

The  Dignity  aiad  Helaiiona  of  Agricnl\|ore,  by  C.  E.  O., 

Bone  Disorder  iu  Cowa— Blind  TeeUl  n  HoilCJ,  by  E.,: 

On  Transplauiinf— Shade  Trees, 

Answers  to  Horticnliural  Inqtiiriea, 

Productive  Strawbcrriea— Large  Crop  of  Water  Meloua,  by 

C.  E.  G.— Early  Vegetable*. .,.  •■..••; 

Twenty-five  hardy  Bhniba— Horticultural  MiaeaUaiuea, 

The  Duma  Grape,  by  8.  H.  Coltok— Farmer'a  S«»g,  by  W, 

L.  Eaton, , v  '  • '  U * " 

Construction  of  Wire  Fences,  by  Hakay  B«TTa,  and  A.  B.,. 

GalloMray  Cattle~-8ouihero  Oliio,  by  J>.  E.  OABpncm, 

Growth  of  Pumpkins,  by  J.  Hitcbcoce— Cabbage  Culture, 

by  J.  H.  CoLLiJia— Juries  in  Civil  Caus«%  by  D.  Thomas,. 
Plantation  ^ilroiids,  by  S.  Tillotsou— Progress  iu  Know- 

A  in^bJur  made  Dry,  by  Q.  BuTLSR^-Flajc  with  Barley, 

tiy  X— Paniltag  Economy,  by  L« vi  Dceaxd, 

Trial  of  Plows— Importation  of  Animals  from  Asia, 

Neglected  Manures— Bones,  by  Prof.  Noston 

Facu  and  Opinions,  on  various  suliiecia,  

Answers  to  Correspondents, 

Monthly  Nolicea— To  Correspondents, 
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1LLU8TRATIOVB. 

FIf  .  IM-^Tranmianting 130 

3T,  lae,  155-Wire  Fence, 144 

100— Gallowiay  Ox, 145 


G€0.  Glcnny>8  New  Farm  A  Garden  Newspaper, 
"THZ2  eOUNTRT  aBNTXaBMAN/* 

PI  pnbliflhed  in  Loidon,  on  Moodaya  in  time  for  post,  with  the  latest 
market  prices  of^Bttu,  Meat,  CatUe,  Beedi,  and  Money,  and  is  the 
very  beat  waekfy  firriew  and  Family  Newspaper  in  England,  as 
wett  «a  the  acknotW«lgcd  hiirhcst  authority  in  all  matters  couuecicd 
wfth  Horticulture,    nice  «■.  Od.  per  anarter  iu  advalK^a. 

^""   "rLKN 


Address 
Mardi  1— 3t. 


GEO.  GLENN  Y 


490  Strand,  London. 


Chenry  and  Apple  Seedlings. 

ptHERRY  (15,0IM|  of  tlie  Maszard  TarietieS)  averaging  about  one 
^  Ibol  in  heiflif,  $10  per  thoumnd. 

Apple  (9O,0(m  al  liom  i3  to  tS  per  thousand— one  foot  and  ovtTf 
95  per  thousand.  .   ,  .  ^ 

The  abov«  wiU  Is  well  packed  and  delivered  in  NewA  ork.  free 
ci  expense,  on  oiiders  for  1000  or  moce  accompanied  by  the  cash. 
'  PHILETU8  PHILUPS. 

Middleltfwn  Point,  N.  J.— It.* 

We1wter*s  IMctioMUTt  Unabridsed. 

Washington^  Jan.  31, 1850. 

I  POSSESS  many  Dictionaries,  «mI  of  moat  of  the  learned  and 
cultivated  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  But  I  never  feel  that 
I  am  entirely  armed  and  equipped  in  Uiis  respect,  without  Dr.  Web- 
ster a&  command.    DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

"I  think  it  tlM  moit  naeful  Dielionary  of  the  English  and  American 
language  cartant^    BENRY  CLAY. 

*M  find  it  a«  javaluable  vadt  mttum,"  WASHINGTON  IR- 
VING. 

"  Even  aahotar  knowa  the  valae  of  a  work,  which,  in  addition  to 
its  etymoiocical  learning,  has  done  so  onsch  to  enlarge  our  acquaint- 
ance with  tae  Engliah  vooabulary,  both  by  the  number  of  its  words, 
and  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  iia  deftuilioua.''  WM.  H.  PRES- 
COTT. 

**  The  etymologieal  part  surpasaas  any  thing  that  haa  been  done  for 
the  English  language  oy  any  earlier  laborers  in  the  same  field."— 
GEO.  BANCROFT. 

"  We  recommend  it  to  all  who  deatre  to  pomeas  THE  3R)ST 
COHPLBTE,  ACCUHATE,  AND  RELIABLE  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  LAimUAOSJ*  DAN'L.  WEBSTER, 

LEWIS  CASS. 
THOMAS  H.  BENTON, 
And  tAtrty  ecAcr  mcmters  vf  ihsV  Statu  SmaU. 

WTr^fg*  FILLMORE.  V.  Ftea.  U.  S. 
QMiwE  N.  BRIGGS,  Got.  Massachusetts. 
WIUJlMf  B.  CAUIOUN,  Sec.  State  Maseadmsetts. 
MOVrTcT  WINTimOP,  lale  Speaker  U.  S.  Rouse  Rep. 
CAAWcnLOK  FRELINOHLTSEN,  N.  Y.  UniversHy. 

*<  We  r^iafee  that  it  bida  tut  to  haowas  Iha  standard  Difttionary  to 
be  need  by  dM  nwncroua  millions  of  people  who  are  to  inhabit  the 
Unttad  Stmas."    JWfwarf  6y  104  anwiiia  ^  Oswyrew. 

J^amt'ng-Aam,  JFsft.  13.  IfiSO. 

"  Webster's  IJaabridg<ad  DieSionary  has  bean  uatrodscad  into  the 
severnl  schools  of  this  town,  and  wa  find  that  it  ia  oiore  oaed  and 
more  nseftil  even  than  waa  antieipmad  TheeopiosMlistofGeofra- 
phieal  names,  is  an  iaoportant  feaiwa  of  this  work  for  schoala.  aad  is 
kKir  WORTH  THE  COST  OF  TBM  WHOLE  WORK. 

B.  O.  NoBTHoiF,  A.  Aldeiob,  Casa>vaii  Pabkbb,  Sekod  CSsm- 
mittat  ^  Ffamingkam.*^ 

PablMbad  by  O.  k,  C.  MERRUlf»  l»imtfd<MiM,  Md  for  sals 
by  BookseUen  generally. 


JUST  PUBLISHED; 

BT    DEBBTy    MILLBR   AND    CO.,    AVBUBK, 

^  THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CULTURKT, 

*  BY  J   J   THOMAS 

QONTAINING  directions  for  the  Propagation  and  Culture 


of 


Fruit  'JYees,  iu  the  Nurseiy,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  Descrip- 
tions of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  Varieties  cultivated  m 
tha  United  States.  With  300  accurate  illustrations.  One  volume  of 
over  400  pages,  IS  mo.    Price  $1. 

A  cheaper,  but  equaKr  vuloabie  book  with  Downing's  was  want- 
ed by  the  creat  mass.  Jast  such  a  work  has  BSr.  Thomas  gWen  ni 
We  consider  it  an  invalaable  addition  to  our  agricukuial  libraries. 
Wool  Orotoer. 

We  predict  ftr  it  a  very  rapid  sale ;  it  should  be  in  the  handi  of 
every  friiit  grower,  aiid  aapecially  every  utrserTman.  It  is  a  very 
cheap  book  for  ill  price.~-OAto  CvltivtUor. 

It  IS  a  most  valuable  nfmA  to  all  engaged  in  the  cuhnre  oi  fruit 
trees. —  Uiiea  Herald. 

It  is  a  book  of  great  valae.— Oeaesct  Farmer. 

Among  all  the  writers  on  fruits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas'  superior,  if  hu  eqnal,  in  e<»idcnsirig  important  matter. 
lie  i;;cts  right  at  the  pitk  of  the  thing — he  gives  you  that  which  you 
wuk  to  know  at  once ;  stripped  of  all  useTess  talk  and  twattle.  No 
man  has  a  keener  eye  for  the  best  ways  ofdmnf  things.  Hence  We 
always  look  into  his  wriiiugs  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  find 
something  new,  oi  some  improvements  on  the  old ;  and  we  are  sel- 
dom disftppointed.  This  book  is  no  exception.  It  is  full.  There  » 
no  vacnut  space  in  it.  It  is  like  a  fresh  egg — all  good,  and  packed 
to  the  shell  full.—  Preriri*  Farmer. 

In  the  volume  before  ua,  we  have  the  result  of  the  author's  expe- 
rience and  observations,  continued  with  imtiriiig  perseverance  for 
many  years,  iu  language  at  once  concise  and  perspicuous.— JAoay 
Cult. 

For  sale  in  New-York,  by  M.  H.  NEWMAN  &  CO.,  and  C.  M. 
SAXTON.  Boston,  B.  B.  MUS8EY  &  CO.  Philadelphia,  THO- 
MAS, COWPERTHWAITE  &  CO. 

•#*  Copies  iu  paper  covers  sent  by  mail  free  of  expense  on  re- 
ceipt of  91,  post  paid.    Direct  to        DERBY,  MILLER  &  CO. 

Aubuni,  April  1, 1850.— 3t. 

BENNETT'S   AMERICAN   POULTRY  BOOK. 

The  PMiitry  Book 

Jind  Fov4  Breeders*  Guide, 

"DEING  a  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Raising,  and  General  Man- 
*^  a^emem  of  DOMESTIC  FOWLs^  with  numerous  origiiul  de- 
scriptions, and  Portraiu  from  Life.    By  Johk  C.  Bes xbtt,  M.  D. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  greater  amount  of  originsl 
and  other  iuformatinn^  both  practical  and  useful,  in  regard  to  Fowl 
Breeding,  than  is  contained  in  hU  other  American  works  together. 
It  will  be  illustrated  with  nearly  FIFTY  PORTRAITS  of  the  most 
choice  varieties  of  American  and  Foreign  Fowls,  some  forty  of 
which  are  from  life,  from  drawings  taito  especially  for  this  work, 
of  the  most  important  Weeds,  and  se  vend  of  them  from  Fowls  very 
recently  imported. 

The  pQblishers  ha«%  spared  no  expense  to  bring  out  tliis  vrork  in  a 
superior  manner,  both  in  regard  to  the  engranngs,  the  merits  of  U>e 
work,  and  the  general  execoitou  of  every  part  of  the  book.  And  it  ii 
believed  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  more  Practical  Infor- 
mation ou  Breeding  and  Managing  Dofnestie  Fotds,  than  any  work 
issued  iu  this  country. 

Price— iu  Muslin  bmding,  75  cii.:  in  Paper  covers,  50  cls. 
PHILUPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

April  1— Gt.  110  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Patent  Rail  Road  Horse  Power, 

»^nd  Overehot  Threshing  Machines  and  Separators^ 

'M'O  Thrashing  Machinery  ever  invented  has  met  with  so  rapid  au 
•^^  inirodoction,  or  given  so  general  salisfaotion  as  thk. 

Four  Tears  since,  and  less  tlian  a  dozen  setts  were  made  and  sold 
within  this  State,  where  last  aeasoti,  npwarda  of  three  hundred  setu 
were  made  and  soM,  beside  many  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Western 
Sutes. 

Farmers  desiriM  to  avoid  thetrooUe,  ineoitveiiicnce  and  expense 
attending  the  emuoymeut  of  the  ordinary  lever  powers  and  thresh- 
ers, are  requested  to  examine  our  terms,  detcriptious .  machines,  Ac. 
befwe  purchasing,  or  again  employing  the  large  machinea. 

For  further  uiimtiilaia,  see  Catalogue  of  Albany  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store.  Agricultural  Papers,  «iid  Reporti  of 
AfricuUural  Societies,  dec, Ac.  Ii.  L.  EMERY, 

April  1, 1860.  Noa.  360  fc  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TUB  CUX»TIVAT0R 

Dr  FuUishsd  on  ths'jirsi  ef  sack  vw^  at  Albany,  Jf.  T.,  by 

LVTHBE   TVOKBR,    PROPRIJBTOR. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  A  8ANFORD  HOWARD^  Editors. 

$1  per  ana.— 7  copies  for  95— 15  for  #10* 

ST"  All  snbseripiions  la  ooromence  with  the  volHoie,  (the  Jan. 
No^aiHl  to  be  paib  is  advanck. 

07*  All  sobscriplioiu,  net  resewed  by  payment  $at  the  next  j-ear, 
are  discoutinaed  at  the  end  of  eaoh  T(4nme. 

A»vsKTi8sitsrrs— The  eM«rge  ibr  adreitisements  Is  #1,  for  IS 
Uses,  for  eseh  ineertieiL   N«  TBriatioQ  made  ftom  tkeee  termi 
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Bow  thall  ODT  Worn-oat   Famu  be  reilored  1 
FertUltr  T 

Editob*  or  Tut  CnLTivAioB— A  few  itjt  sgi 
•n  osUrprising,  inquEriag  jouag  farmer,  msked  a 
(be  qaestioD — "  How  «h«ll  f  bring  up  1117  poor  ol 
fu'ml" — Am  thisquettion  in  ofiea  ulcsd  ma,  and  bi 
iag  perauadad  that  tbars  ua  maoj  joung  fnrmar* 
•OktlwBil  aboat,  who  reallj  wLiih  to  bs  Lolil  bow  to 
go  to  OTorh  wiLfa  tha.  maaaa  im  modi  ate)  j  witbin  thai 
rtoob  for  the  impn>reiB«iit  of  their  land,  I  ahail  nov 
altoBpt  to  give  tbe  subttance  of  mf  replj  to  ibi 
JooMg  farmer,  to  far  varjiag  it  aa  partlj  to  aniwei 
iha  guaral  qaeaFioo  prapoand«d  at.  ibe  bead  of  thii 
ooomiiaioatiiin.  To  adTSooed  farmer*,  my  tamarki 
taMj  bo^nite  eaaunoa-plaea,  bat  it  ahauld  sTer  bi 
bocaa  in  «aind  that  thara  ue  those  behind  that  warn 
loooHO  aloag,  up. 

I  aa  aware  that  the  ooarae  I  am  aow  about  U 
adTooato  for  the  (•oovalisn  i>(  worn-out  lands,  in 
toItob,  wfaal,  if  joTt  pleaie,  majt  be  called  a  good 
4oal  of  bard  work;  but,  fur  wiie  reaaoni,  it  is  aur 
•lUtmont,  in  anj  and  ail  Ihe  larioiia  walki  of  this 
Ufa,  to  be  bnet  with  diffioBltias  that  maat  be  sar- 
BoDBlad,  and  to  reap  our  moataubataalialadraDla- 
gca  and  enjoj^  oar  ahDiaail  ploMnrea^onlj  a>  the  ra- 
ward  of  patient  and  mienuoui  exerlian.  To  all 
aBah  a>  are  unwilling  to  uie  the  jnaaas  wilhiii  •  ■'oic 
raaeh  for  the  improiieniant  of  their  noil,  beoa  tt 
thara  ia  wprk  in  it,  I  wonld  aay: — You  are  not  tit 
to  ram  it  here  in  Naw-Engtatid,  at  laait;  and,  it 
woald  be  better  for  >ODr«eir,  and  all  ooncerned,  that 
JOB  ahoald  immediatelj  abandon  Ihe  business,  and 
be  at  seioBthing  else,  or  go  west,  where  jroo  maj 
Sad  •  virgin  soil, "and  enjoy  iba  ineiprBuible  plea- 
sure of  giring  it  a  c!a!ia  thorough  skinning.  The 
qaeation  very  natuiallj  arises  here,  which  I  will  not 
now  diicnss, — Whether  a  diligent  and  oarerd  has- 
haodrj  of  the  means  for  making  manure,  and  a  li- 
beral application  of  thai  manure  to  the  soil,  is  not, 
ia  tb«  long  mn,  the  taiieit,  aa  well  as  Ihe  most 
agreeable  and  profitable  course  of  farming  in  this 
land  of  barrennFas? 

Mocb  of  onr  aoil,  under  a  long  oourse  of  wearing 
tillage,  haa  been  deprived  of  its  ve^et able  matter; 
aad  in  anppljing  this  naterial,  we  also  supplj  va- 
Inable  inotganio  elomenti  which  are  coalained  there- 
in..  We  are  led  by  obaervatioB  to  conclude  that  the 
pres«ace  of  vegetabLe  mould  is  a  grapd  ettsanlial  to 
fertility;  we  find  that  nature, .eveiy  whare,  in  ma< 
king  bar  ohoieest  soils,  endows  them  liberally  in  thi^ 
repeal;  its  preaenee  mnkes  the  soil  more  pertnea- 
bla  to  beat  and  moietnre  and  mora  rstantive  of  the 
■ame;  it  kee|te  laad  from  packing  down  too  hard, 
and  hislps  tbc  roots  of  plants  to  peaalrata  and  rangf 
aboBt   at   pleasure, — to   £ad   that   genial  ciir.  a/ii 


health-giving  water  and  pasture,  which  cause  the 
crops  to  mature  into  bountiful  harvests.  Tbo  *b> 
aorbuDt  and  retenliva  properties  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, make  its  prusenoe  desirable  in  the  compait 
heap,  alsj;  fur  there  it  imbibes  and  reUins  those 
liquids  and  gahos  of  the  manare,  which  too  man/ 
of  our  farmers,  from  negligance,  or  the  want  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  value,  permit  to  run  to 
wBjte.  So  wo  see,  that  by  gathering  up  Ihe  waste 
substances  on  our  farms  tbat  are  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  and  mixing  them  with. tbo  eioremenfs  of 
stock,   we  not  only  return  to  our  tillage 


elds  a 


t  dsflci. 


era,  which  would 
otherwise  too  often  be  Inst.  In  other  words,  there 
are  means  within  our  reach,  by  wbich  we  may  mere 
than  double  the  qnantil;,  without  detrtmeat  to  the 

The  first  material  I  shall  name,  is  swamp  mwk. 
The  farmer  who  has  an  abundance  of  mno£  at  bit 
command,  who  understands  how  to  manage  it,  and 
is  willing  to  go  at  it  reiolntely,  may  be  sue  of  ma- 
king his  land  produolive.  I  know  several  men  who. 
Lb  a  very  few  years,  have  added  barn  to  bam,  and 
ailed  them  too,  as  the  result  of  i  rigorous  uid  tho> 
rough  aysiem  of  muck-oompuKiing.  To  managa 
muok  to  the  best  advantage,  the  arrangements  for 
llraining  the  swamp  should  besoaamplete,  Ihatnea 
and  aattle  nead  net  work  up  to  their  knees  in  mud 
and  water.  This  being  done,  a  quantity  of  ibe 
muck  may  be  got  out  into  heaps  on  dry  ground,  to 
be  used  whan  wanted.  It  pays  well  to  keep  two 
year*  stook  beforehand  in  these  heaps.  The  atmoe- 
phn'e  will  act  favoiablv  upon  the  muck,  and  it  will 
ba  lighter  to  handle  and  drawj  it  will  also  ornmble 
down  to  a  fine  powder, mis  up  belter  wilb  Ibn  manare, 
and  more  oomptelely  absorb  its  liquids  and  gasas. 
Lt  is  also  well  to  get  a  year  ahead  with  the  compost, 
for  by  giving  it  more  age  and  ripeness,  the  gases  of 
the  manure  will  all  be  developed  and  absotbed  by  the 
muck,  and  retained  in  the  form  of  salts,  and  that,  in 
tan,  will  expel  ell  acidity,  and  thus  the  oompoit 
~~ill  be  very  maeh  more  effective  upon  tbo  orope. 

A  barn  cellar  for   the  reception  of  the  eompost 
should  by  all  means  be  bad,  if  the  eonatrnotion,  of 
''  -  buildings  and  the  shape  of  the  ground  will  ad- 
of  it.     A  layer  of  muck  a  foot  deep  may  in  the 
fall   be  spread  over   the  cellar  bottom,  and  when 
oiigh  manure  has  accumulated  under   tbe  sonttle* 
the  stable  floor  to  make  a  coat  over  tbe  muck  of 
ir  3  inches,  the  saino  may  be  spread.     Then  ano- 
sr  coat  of  muok  and  manure,  as  before,  and  so  on. 
If  it  can  be  lo  oontrisad  as  to  got  a  year's  slock  of 
ahead,  tho  compost  may  remain  in  tbe  cel- 
lar till  after  haying,  and  then,  at  leisure,  be  oarled 
into  large  compact  heaps  on   the  field   where 
itad.     Tbe  heaps  should  be  nicely  laid  up  to  pre.; 
vent  unneoeasary  Iom  by  evaporation. 
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The  most  perfect  way  of  composting  muck,  and, 
on  the  whole,  about  as  cheap  a  way  as  any,  is  to 
have  the  planks  of  the  cattle  stalls  just  long  enough 
for  the  animals  to  stand  up  or  lie  down  upon,  and 
immediately  behind  them  let  there  be  a  trench,  four 
inches  deep  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide. 
Into  this  trench,  each  morning,  put  a  suitable  quan- 
tity of  muck,  and  all  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements 
from  the  animals  will  fall  upon  it,  and  the  whole, 
when  thrown  out,  will  be  tnoroughly  intermingled. 
In  this  way,  a  very  much  laiger  proportion  of  the 
muck  can  be  used  than  in  any  other,  because  all 
parts  of  it  come  into  immediate  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  manure-droppings,  warm  from  the 
stock,  and  a  powerful  action  at  once  takes  place. 
A  warm  place  may  be  provided  in  or  about  the  barn 
to  hold  a  number  of  loads  at  a  time  of  the  muck, 
and  then  it  can  be  taken  up  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
deposited  in  the  trench.  This  may  by  some  be  call- 
ed extra  labor;  but  it  comes  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  can  be  done  about  as  well  as  not,  and 
a  compost  thus  prepared,  will  produce  extra  good 
erops,  wherever  applied.  I  did  this  kind  of  work 
with  my  own  hands  two  winters;  I  found  that  it 
took,  on  an  average  half  an  hour  longer,  each 
morning,  to  do  the  'chores,'  and  I  also  found,  in  the 
spring,  that  my  manure  heap  was  very  mucli  larger 
and  better  by  the  means. 

If  a  cellar  is  not  to  be  had,  at  reasonable  expense, 
the  compost  may  still  be  made  in  the  trench,  and 
thrown  out  at  stable  windows,  in  the  usual  way.  In 
this  case,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy,  in  the' 
long  run,  to  build  a  shed-range  in  front  of  the  sta- 
ble windows,  to  protect  the  manure  from  bleaching 
by  storms,  or  evaporation  by  sun. 

• 

If  the  idea  of  a  trench  seems  too  particular  and  no- 
tional a  mode  of  farming,  the  planks  of  the  stable 
floor  may  be  laid  with  an  opening  of  one-half  inch 
between  them,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
readily  taken  up,  and  a  layer  of  muck  of  2  or  3  feet 
deep  thrown  under,  to  catch  and  hold  the  urine  from 
the  stables.  In  the  spring,  this  will  be  found  to  b^ 
strong  and  good.  The  solid  manure  may  be  thrown 
out  at  the  windows  and  afterwards  mixed  with  mu  x, 
in  the  yard  or  in  the  field.  If  in  the  field,  it  is  a 
good  way  to  draw  the  muck  to  the  spot  where  want- 
ed, and  drop  it  in  two  winrows,  as  long  as  the  heap 
ia  to  be  when  done,  with  a  space  say  of  6  or  8  feet 
between  the  winrows.  Spread  into  this  space,  of 
the  muck  from  each  side,  a  suitable  layer,  and  then 
drive  up  to  the  ends  with  the  manure,  and  throw  on 
a  layer  of  it.  Then  another  coat  of  muck  and  of 
manure  and  so  on,  until  the  heap  is  about  five  feet 
high, — the  last  layer  being  of  muck.  Two  parts 
of  muck  may  be  used  to  one  of  manure.  The  heap 
should  be  laid  up  as  lightly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
promote  fermentation.  It  should  not  be  too  high, 
for  the  bottom  courses  will  not  decompose,  if  too 
much  compressed. 

In  the  spring;  the  hvn  yard  and  sheds  should  re- 
ceive a  good  coat  of  muck,  which  should  be  occa- 
sionally plowed  and  worked  over,  and  carted  out  in 
the  fall,  and  another  coat  supplied.  Each  cow, 
yarded  at  night  through  the  summer  and  fall,  will 
prepare  for  use  at  least  six  loads  of  mnck.  The 
borders  or  one  end  of  the  yard  may  be  the  highest, 
so  as  to  afford  a  dry  place  in  a  wet  time,  or  there 
may  be  another  yard  for  such  times.  If  the  yard  is 
very  large,  it  may  be  well  to  divide  off  a  part  of  it 
for  summer  use,  so  as  to  ooncentrata  the  cattle 
droppings,  and  lessen  their  exposure  to  evaporation. 
I  find  that  the  compost  prepared  under  sheds,  is 
much  stronsrer  than  that  made  in  the  open  yard ; 


and  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  would  be  economy  to 
have  more  shed  room  than  most  of  us  do. 

The  hog-yard  must  not  be  neglected .  If  possible, 
it  should  be  so  located  as  to  receive  the  horse  ma- 
nure, and  the  washings  from  the  house.  Muck 
should  be  added  at  suitable  intervals,  and  the  hogs 
will  show  a  specimen  of  workmanlike  and  thorough 
composting, — paying  particular  attention  to  tossing 
about  the  horse-manure,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
other  materials,  so  as  to  prevent  injury  from  burn- 
ing. Horse-manure,  if  left  in  a  heap  by  itself,  be- 
comes almost  worthless  by  over-heating. 

Muck  and  unleached  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  or  five  bushels  of  the  latter  to  a-half  cord  of 
the  former,  is  a  good  compost.  I  have  never  failed 
of  raising  large,  sound,  mealy  potatoes  with  a  dres- 
sing of  this  kind  liberally  spread  upon  a  light  warm 
loam.  This  mixture  also  makes  a  capital  dressing 
for  grass  ground. 

Muck  and  good  fresh  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
five  cords  of  the  former  to  a  hogshead  of  the  latter, 
(my  hogsheads  hold  seven  bushels  each,)  is  a  good 
compost,  for  either  corn,  potatoes  or  grass.  A  lay- 
er of  six  inches  deep  of  the  muck  is  spread  down, 
and  the  lime  is  slaked  to  a  dry  powder  as  fast  as 
wanted,  by  sprinkling  on  just  water  enough  for  that 
purpose,  and  immediately  scattered  over  the  mook; 
then  another  layer  of  muck  and  of  lime,  and  so  on^ 
till  the  whole  is  mixed.  It  is  better  to  crumble  the 
lime  to  a  powder  than  to  put  it  on  in  lumps,  becaase 
it  becomes  more  thoroughly  intermingled  with  all 
the  muck,'  and  if  slaked  no  faster  than  wanted,  and 
if  put  on  immediately,  while  yet  warm,  there  'will 
be  heat  enough  to  produce  a  powerful  fermentation 
at  once.  The  best  of  fresh  lime  is  the  cheapest; 
for  it  will  make  more  than  twice  its  bulk  when  dry 
slaked,  and  its  action  upon  the  muck  is  immediate 
and  strong". 

In  composting  muck  with  either  lime  or  ashes,  the 
best  success  will  depend  upon  the  care  and  precision 
exercised  in  mixing  the  ingredients.  The  layers  of 
muck  should  not  exceed  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
then  the  alkali^will  penetrate  them  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  all  acids  will  thus  be  neutralised.  Com- 
plete fermentation  will  be  the  most  surely  secured 
if  the  heaps  are  made  up  in  hot  weather, — as  every 
one  knows.  Whenever  I  want  to  use  more  manure 
than  I  can  make  with  my  stocky  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  I  had  rather  depend  upon  these  two  composts 
than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  purchase  and  trans- 
portation of  manure  from  abroad. 

If  the  farm  does  not  afford  muck,  other  materials 
may  probably  be  found,  with  which  to  save  the  vo- 
latile and  liquid  portions  of  the  manure,  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  heap.  The  extra  accumulations  of 
leaves  and  vegetable  mould  in  the  hollows  and  at  the 
foot  of  hill-sides  in  the  forest,  may  be  dug  up  with 
profit.  I  collect  more  or  less  of  this  material  every 
year.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  until 
snow  falls,  it  may  be  dug  up  with  stout  hoes  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  with  a  wheelbarrow,  put  into 
a  heap  or  heaps  convenient  for  hauling  to  the  bari^ 
and  yards,  in  the  winter.  It  is  so  light  as  never  to 
freeze  more  than  two  or  three  inches,  andean  there- 
fore be  handled  at  any  time.  It  may  be  managed 
agreeably  to  the  directions  heretofore  given  for  the 
treatment  of  muck,  with  this  difference, — being  free 
from  hurt  All  acids,  it  is  much  sooner  fit  for  nse.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  take  off  this  vegetable 
mould  indiscriminately;  -but  there  are  places  ^nrhere 
it  gets  to  be  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  if  taken  off, 
a  sufficiency  for  the  wants  of  the  trees  will  soon  sio- 
oumulate  again.  In  such  instances,  the  depoeitea 
are  probably  worth  more  to  the  tillage  fields  than  to 
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the  forest.  Often,  too,  a  stone  wall  or  a  rail  fence, 
bordering  a  wood-lot,  will  be  half  buried  by  an  ac- 
oamalation  of  leaves  in  various  stages  of  decay. 
Such  deposites  should  be  sought  out  and  turned  to 
good  account.  Last  season  I  applied  a  compost, 
made  of  this  vegetable  mould  and  lime,  to  my  pota- 
toes, and  I  never  raised  better  ones.  They  oame 
out  in  the  fail  large  and  clean,  have  kept  well,  and 
e«ok  finely. 

Rich,  thickly  matted  torf  may  be  used  for  ma- 
■nre.  It  should  be  dug  about  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  placed  in  the  yard  in  the  spring,  and  fre- 
quently plowed  and  pulverised  during  the  summer, 
and  in  the  fall  carted  out  and  a  new  layer  supplied. 
The  hogs  like  it  in  their  yards,  and  it  is  healthy  .for 
them.  A  lot  of  it  may  also  be  dug  up  and  piled  by 
itself,  to  rot,  and  then  it  can  be  more  readily  inoor- 
porated  with  the  manure  from  the  stables.  If  the 
road-side  does  not  afford  good  turf,  it  may  be  taken 
up  near  the  fences  in  the  fields.  Where  the  farming 
has  been  bad  heretofore,  there  will  be  high  ridges  or 
headlands  beside  the  fences,  and  these  may  be  taken 
to  the  yards.  Then  there  are  hollows  in  the  pasture 
and  elsewhere,  that  receive  more  than  their  share  of 
the  riches  of  the  farm;  and  by  taking  a  portion  from 
them  to  the  compost  heap,  and  from  thence  distribu- 
ting it  back  to  the  fields,  the  farmer  may  perhaps 
find  his  income  increased. 

All  waste  vegetable  substances,  wherever  to  be 
found,  should  be  gathered  up  and  brought  to  the 
yards.  A  systematic  saving  of  this  kind,  amounts 
to  a  very  important  matter,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
In  short,  tometking  must  be  used  to  absorb  those 
portions  of  the  manure  in  the  stables  and  yards, 
which  are  too  often  allowed  to  escape  beyond  reach. 

To  bring  up  a  worn-out  farm  rapidly,  such  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  should  be  adopted  on  the  tillage 
fields  as  will  give  each  of  them  a  dressing  of  ma- 
nure at  regular  intervals,  and  those  as  frequent  as 
possible.  The  depth  of  furrow  should  be  gradually 
increased,  bringing  up  an  inch  or  two  of  the  poor 
lower  stratum  at  each  breaking  up,  until  a  surface 
•oil  of  uniform  quality,  of  nine  to  twelve  inches 
deep,  is  obtained.  The  compost  should  be  spread 
on  the  top  of  well-turned  furrows  and  harrowed  in, 
and  the  land  planted  to  whatever  crop  it  is  best  to 
raise.  The  next  season,  the  surface  should  be  lev- 
elled and  made  mellow,  without  bringing  up  the 
sod,  and  sowed  to  grain  and  grass  seed.  The  de- 
composing- sod  beneath  will  furnish  food  for  the 
growing  crops;  it  will  keep  the  land  lighter  and 
mellower  than  would  a  half-dozen  plo wings  and 
eross-plowings  in  the  spring;  it  will  hold  moisture 
for  the  use  of  the  young  grass  for  several  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  vegetable  decompositon  beneath. 
Grass-seeds  should  therefore  be  scattered  bountiful- 
ly at  seeding-time,  for  thus  the  soil  is  filled  with  the 
kind  of  vegetation  wanted,  and  a  richer  turf  is 
formed  with  which  to  enrich  the  land  at  the  next 
plowing.  Clover  should  be  profu  ely  mixed  with 
the  other  grasses,  for  by  its  system  of  large  tap- 
roots it  fills  the  soil,  draws  up  a  good  portion  of  its 
snstenance  from  below  the  reach  of  the  other  grass- 
es, and  the  decay  of  its  roots  improves  the  surface 
soil.  None  of  us  like  clover  for  hay  so  well  as  some 
other  grasses ;  but  while  oor  farms  are  poor  certain- 
ly, and  our  object  is  to  improve  them,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  libe- 
ral sowing  of  it. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  had  a  poor  farm  to 
bring  up,  I  would  not  at  first  attempt  to  raise  much 
grain.  In  August  or  September,  I  would  turn  over 
as  much  of  mowing-land  as  I  could  manure  with  12 
to  15  loads  of  compost  per  acre,  spread  the  compost 


on  the  inverted  furrows,  and  re-seed  immediately 
to  grass,  without  taking  a  grain  crop.  This  dres- 
sing would  probably  improve  the  land  as  fast  as  25 
or  30  loads  per  acre  would,  if  it  were  planted  one 
year  and  sowed  to  grain  the  next,  in  the  usual  way; 
and  thus  all  my  tillage  land  could  be  sooner  brought 
to  doing  something  to  remunerate  labor. 

Worn-out  pastures,  level  enough  to  plow,  maybe 
improved  as  fast  as  leisure  can  be  found  to  turn  un- 
der two  crops  of  buckwheat  in  a^ season,  and  then 
sow  rye  in  the  fall,  and  grass  seeds  on  a  late  snow 
in  the  spring, — the  rye  to  be  fed  off  the  following 
season,  while  the  young  grass  is  getting  root. 
The  rye  -  should  not  be  taken  off  in  the  form  of  a 
grain  crop,  for  that  would  sap  the  land  and  defeat 
all  improvement.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large 
villages,  where  pastures  and  pasturage  are  scarce 
and  high,  this  kind  of  management  would  pay  well. 

Steep  unproductive  hill -sides  may  be  put  into  a 
more  productive  condition  by  planting  them  out  to 
wood  and  timber ;  and  in  this  day  of  rail  roads  and^ 
steam  mills,  no  improvement  can  be  made  in  some 
localities,  that  will,  in  the  end,  pay  a  better  inte- 
rest. If  planted  to  trees,  these  lands  lay  in  a  state 
of  rest,  soon  the  annual  fall  of  leaves  adds  fertili- 
zing matter  to  the  soil,  the  rains  do  not  wash  them 
so  much  as  before,  and  thus  they  are  gradually  re- 
stored to  fertility.  If  poor  hill-sid^s  are  wahted  for 
pasturage,  they  may  be  much  increased  in  produo 
tiveness  by  planting  out  here  and  there  the  commoQ 
white  locust  tree.  It  will  improve  the  land  and  the 
quality  of  the  feed  in  a  very  few  years. 

Finally,  there  are  numberless  methods  by  which 
our  poor  old  farms  may  be  improved,  and  that  too^ 
in  a  way  that  shall  pay  as  the  improvements  pro- 
ceed. I  have  taken  up  a  subject  that  hardly  has 
limits ;  but  I  will  pursue  it  no  further  at  this  time. 
I  will  merely  remark,  that  close  observation,  dill* 
gent  study,  and  patient  but  strenuous  industry,  arer 
the  essential  requisites  to  good  farming  in  our  older 
settled  districts  of  country ;  and  with  these,  the  far- 
mer need  not  fear  any  rivals,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  they  hail.  F.  HoLsaooK.  BrattMoro* , 
n.,  March  4,  1850. 

lm))rox)ement  bg  IDraming. 

Underdraining* 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa*-The  subject  of  draining  does 
not  as  yet  appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a 
great  many  farmers.  They  suppose  that  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  matter,  when  they 
have  furnished  a  furrow,  or  shallow  channel  suffi- 
cient to  draw  off  the  surface-water  before  it  rots 
the  seed,  or  scalds  out  a  young  crop  of  corn  or  other 
grain.  I  believe  the  want  of  suitable  drainage,  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  the 'failure  of  crops;  yet 
the  disappointed  husbandman  is  often  seen  looking 
around  him  in  vain  for  some  more  remote  cause,  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  effect.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  many  causes  assigned  for  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  potato  crop;  but  any  person  who  ha^  obser- 
ved the  careless  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  with 
this  vegetable,  will  not  hesitate  to  assign,  as  the  ori- 
ginal cause,  the  damp  vegetable  mould,  so  often  se- 
lected for  the  potato  patch.  It  has  been  a  common 
practice  with  farmers  to  plant  that  portion  of  the 
field  to  potatoes  which  was  too  wet  for  corn.  When 
we  add  to  this,  the  fact,  that  the  seed  used,  has 
been  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  same  pro- 
cess has  been  continued  for  many  seasons,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  result.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  rapid  degeneration  of  grains,  grasses, 
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vegetables  and  fruits,  of  imported  varieties,  is  ow- 
ing to  a  want  of  thorough  drainage  mere  than  to 
any  unfavorablentsss  of  climate.  Orchardists  have 
not  failed  to  observe  the  poor  quality  of  the  fruits 
of  aoicnowledged  excelleooe,  when  raised  on  cold 
damp  soil. 

Not  only  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
drained,  bat  some  plan  must  be  adopted  which  will 
effectually  remove  all  unnecessary  moisture  from  the 
subsoil,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet.  Open 
drains  or  ditches  should  not  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  They  are  necessary  to  furnish  a  rapid  pas- 
sage for  the  surplus  waters  in  the  spring,  and  to 
prevent  the  flooding  of  ouliivatod  fields  by  the  over- 
flow of  upland  swamps.  An  open  channel  is  also 
necessary  when  some  lawless  brook  is  required  to 
forsake  the  crookedness  of  his  ways,  and  flow  in  a 
direct  line^  The  smaller  drains  should  be  covered, 
to  afford  an  unbroken  surface  to  the  plow. 

A  cheap  method  employed  in  Europe  is'as  follows. 
An  ordinary  ditch  is  made  about  two  feet  deep  and 
fourteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  A  channel 
eight  inches  in  width  and  depth^  is  cut  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  A  rope  of  straw  slightly  twisted,  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  fill  the  channel,  is  placed  in  it,- 
tha  earth  is  then  shovelled  in,  and  the  drain  is  com- 
pleted. The  offsets  between  the  two  channels,  are 
intended  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  superincumbent 
earth.  The  water  will  continue  to  filter  through 
Idiig  after  the  straw  is  decayed.  Could  not  the 
channel  be  filled  with  coarse  clean  grairel,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  straw? 

If  a  larger  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  discharged, 
a  good  drain  may  be  made  of  pine  or  hemlock 
boards.  Slit  them  to  a  suitable  width,  say  nine  in- 
ches, then  with  a  common  paint  brush,  cover  them 
on  both  sides  with  tar  and  rosin  melted  together; 
nail  them  in  the  form  of  a  prism,  place  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  cover  with  earth,  as  alrea- 
dy described.  Or  the  passage  may  be  made  by  pla- 
oinff  a  row  of  brick  edgewise,  on  each  side  of  the 
diten,  and  coyer  over  with  a  layer  of  brick  placed 
crositwise,  which  would  require  one  hundred  bricks 
to  the  rod ;  or  if  a  layer  of  bricks  is  required  at  the 
bottom,  it  would  take  150. 

The  dr&iaiug''  tiles  lately  introduced,  are  a  deci- 
ded improvement.  Each  farmer  will  of  course  de- 
cide upon  the  material  to  be  employed, — whether 
wood,  brick,  glass,  tiles,  or  iron.  But  let  your 
fields  be  thor6ughly  drained  by  some  method,  as  the 
first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  successful  farming, 
and  then  by  careful  plowing,  improved  manures  and 
a  proper  succession  of  crops,  you  will  receive  the 
reward  which  the  bountiful  earth  bestows  upon  in- 
Ulligent  labor,     D.  D.  C.     Gtneva,  Jipril,  1850. 


Draining. 


Eds.  CtTLTiTATom-^I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  ttone  and  tilet  in  draining.  Without  meaning  to 
decry  the  use  of  either,  and  admitting  that,  in  some 
circumstances,  they  are  the  roost  eligible  materials 
for  this  purpose,  I  yet  wish  to  describe  another 
mode  with  which  I  ftns  f^ftiiliar,  and  which  I  have 
4  practiced  with  great  saeoess.  The  main  material 
of  tny  plan  is  hemlock  lumber,  in  the  sh&pe  of  board 
and  scantling. 

1.  Th€  ground  to  hi  operatid  upon. — My  upland 
grounds  are  sandy,  and  slope  off'into  a  swamp  with 
a  clay  and  clay-gravel  subsoil,  wtiieh  also  probably 
underlays  the  upland,  as,  juAt  upcPn  the  bi^ow  of  the 
side-hill,  the  water  oozes  out  frorh  beneath  tbertand, 
making  the  1o#  land  ver^  Wet,  sin6e,  from  th«  na- 
ture of  the  subsoil,  the  surphn  wateti  cannot  ftub- 


sid9  readily.     The  object  of  my  draining  is  to  carry 
off* the  water  from  the  side- hill  across  the  low  ground. 

2.  General  course  of  the  Drains. — I  first  made 
main  drains  from  the  hill,  starting  usually  in  some 
gully  or  natural  ravine,  and  following  the  lowest 
ground,  and  so  across  the  field.  I  tried  to  make 
other  drains,  intersecting  these,  and  at  nearly  light 
angles,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but,  from  the  spon- 
gy nature  of  the  soil,  I  was  only  partially  success- 
ful. Some  of  these  last  drains  needed  to  to  be  tap- 
ped in  the  centre,  by  running  a  branch  directly 
down  the  hill  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  drain, 
to  prevent  a  fatal  dripping  down  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

3.  Mode  of  Construction, — I  dug  my  ditches 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  so  as  to  have  them  be- 
low the  frost  and  the  subsoil  plow.  Sometimes  it 
was  needful,  in  crossing  some  point  of  land  that, 
made  out  into  the  desired  course  of  the  ditch,  to  dig 
much  deeper  for  a  short  distance. 

They  were  usually  made  about  one  foot  wide  at 
the  bottom.  Where  the  grotind  was  soft,  I  frequBht- 
ly  could  dig  but  a  rod  at  a  time,  before  it  was  need- 
ful to  lay  the  drain  to  prevent  the  sid6s  from  falling 
in.  Occasionally  it  was  convenient  to  begin  the 
ditch  at  the  upper  end.  Suppose  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  ditch  dug,  I  laid  my  materials  thus.  If  the 
ground  were  much  descending,  or  the  bottom  were 
of  loose  sand  or  filled  with  sticks.  I  made  it  as 
level  as  possible  and  then  laid  down  my  boards,  end 
to  end  fitting  the  ends  pretty  accurately.  But  if 
the  ground  were  nearly  level,  and  a  firm  clay  or 
hard-pan,  I  used  no  board  in  the  bottom.  Upon 
this  board  or  hard-pan  I  placed  my  scantling,  which 
were  sawed  2-|~4,  and  were  set  in  the  nai'rowest 
side.  I  was  careful  to  have  the  scantling  break 
joints  with  the  boards,  as  this  would  prevent  the 
work  from  settling  unequally.  These  scantling  were 
placed,  for  the  widest  drains,  6  or  8  inches  apart, 
and  for  narrower,  three  or  four.  They  were  tacked 
at  the  ends  with  nails  to  hold  them  firm.  The  top 
board  was  then  laid  on,  and  nailed  with  about  six 
nails  if  twelve  feet  in  length.  Care  should  be  ta- 
ken always  to  have  the  top  board  sound  and  free 
from  bad  shakes,  as  it  has  to  sustain  a  considerable 
weight.  The  water  way  also  should  be  carefully 
cleared  of  all  sticks  and  loose  stones.  Where  the 
amount  of  water  is  large,  and  especially  when  the 
drain  descends  a  hill,  I  leave  the  ends  of  the  scant- 
ling a  half  inch  apart,  and  saw  them  off*  sloping,  so 
that  an  orifice  is  left  open  pointing  uphill.  A  grass 
sod  should  be  laid  close  to  the  scantling  below  this 
orifice.  In  case  the  end  of  a  drain  is  at  a  spring  or 
bed  of  quick  sand,  it  \^ill  be  needful  to  guard  it, 
otherwise  some  beds  of  quicksandwill  discharge  large 
quantities  of  sand  in  a  short  time.  This  guard  may 
consist  of  loose  brush  fixed  firmly  around  the  opening. 

Generally,  I  take  no  pains  to  lead  the  ordinary 
w&ter  along  the  course  of  the  drain  into  it,  as  it  ia 
sure  to  find  its  way  through  the  chinks  between  the 
boards  and  scant  ng.  Side  drains  are  united  to  the 
mttin  one  by  saw*!,  g  out  a  few  inches  of  scantling 
on  6ne  side  of  the  main  drain,  and  bringing  up  the  end 
of  side  drain  snug.  Wb^re  a  drain  is  laid  deep,  and 
in  very  heavy  soil,  I  prefer  not  to  throw  back  the 
soil  just  as  it  came  ont|  but  to  mix  muck  with  it  ko 
mlike  it  porous. 

Results. — I  haTC  laid,  dtrring  the  last  five  yemr* 
nerarly  two  hundred  rods  of  such  drain,  and  Iravtf 
had  but  a  single  failure.  That  was  of  a  side  branch 
running  down  a  steep  hill.  The  meadow  moles  had 
dug  in  at  the  head  during  the  whiter  under  thesnotr, 
which  melting  in  the  Spring,  deluded  the  drain,  jand 
carried  so  much  ^and  down  to  the  junction  as  te> 
stop  it  up.     It  was  readily  and  cheaply  repaired. 
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By  means  of  these  drains,  I  bftve  reclaimed  six 
acres  of  ground,  some  of  which  was  a  shaking  quag- 
mire, so  xhat  it  is  noyr  good  tillable  soil. 

Expense. — I  make  no  estimate  of  expense.  The 
price  of  digging  will'vary  greatly  with  circumstan- 
ces. The  price  of  lumber  will  vary  also  with  place. 
Suppose  the  boards  to  average  ten  inches  in  width, 
they  will,  with  the  two  scantling,  make  fifty  feet  of 
lumber,  board  measure,  to  the  rod.  The  cut  nails 
will  cost  but  little.  Nor  is  the  work  of  laying  dif- 
ficult— less  so,  I  think,  than  with  any  other  mate- 
rial. The  care  of  wise  location,  and  of  faithful  and 
jodicions  construction,  will  be  nearly  the  same^ 
whatever  be  the  material.  When  the  lumber  keeps 
wet,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  my  case,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  last  a  great  many  years.  My  greatest 
trouble  is  with  the  meadow  moles,  which  seem  to 
choose  the  soil  over  the  ditches  on  account  of  its 
deeper,  dryer,  and  softer  character,  and  because 
their  prey  is  more  likely  to  abound  in  such  a 
locality. 

In  a  country  where  lumber  is  cheap,  I  think  this 
drain  could  be  made  more  cheaply  than  any  other, 
in  permanently  wet  ground.  It  will  be  less  liable 
to  choke  with  sand  than  any  other,  and  less  liable 
to  incidental  injury  from  cattle,  plowing,  and  the 
stroke  of  a  crowbar,  or  the  subsidence  of  the  soil. 
And  should  the  top-board,  by  any  means  be  split 
and  settle,  it  could  hardly  endanger  the  current  of 
the  water. 

This  drain,  as  every  other,  needs  to  be  carefully 
watched  at  the  mouth,  lest  it  should  choke  with  the 
smnd,  which  will  always  flow  down  in  greater  or 
smaller  qnantities.    C.  £.  6.    Uticaj  March,  1850. 

3tan  anb  |)ea  €ttltttrc. 

The  Caltnre  of  Beans. 


Eds.  Cultivator — At  your  suggestion,  F  give 
jou  my  views  of  the  bean  crop,  and  my  mode  of  cul- 
tivating it. 

I  appropriate  to  this  crop  my  light  land,  either 
of  gravel  or  sandy  loam,  from  which  I  should  not 
expect  a  full  crop  of  corn;  although  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously put  upon  land  which  will  give  35  to 
40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

I  prepare  the  ground  as  for  a  corn  crop ;  get  the 
sarface  smooth  by  harrowing  or  otherwise,  then 
mark  it  with  a  marker,  making  three  or  four  marks 
at  a  time.  I  usually  mark  two  and  a-half  feet 
apart^  but  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  well  at  two 
feet.  I  then  plant  with  a  drill-barrow,  following 
the  traok  of  the  marker,  by  which  I  get  straight 
lines  and  uniformity  of  distance.  I  plant  twelve  to 
fourteen  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  1  find 
abundant.  More  would  injure  the  crop,  by  making 
the  plants  too  thick.  I  now  use  Emery's  drill  bar- 
row w^ith  which  the  beans  may  be  planted  with  al- 
most perfect  uniformity.  That  machine  may  be  re- 
gulated to  drop  any  quantity  of  seed  desired,  which 
I  determine  by  trying  it  upon  a  smooth  piece  of 
groand  or  npon  a  floor.  Three  to  four  beans  in  a 
foot  are  enough. 

The  time  of  planting  must  depend  on  the  locality ; 
a  frost  after  the  beans  are  oat  of  the  ground  destroys 
them .  They  will  ripen  in  ordinary  seasons  with  me, 
f f  planted  at  any  time  before  the  8th  of  June ;  but 
the  20ih  of  May  would  give  a  better  crop,  if  they 
escape  frost  in  the  spring. 

At  the  usual  time  of  hoeing  the  flrst  time,  I  torn 
my  sheep  upon  them-*-if  there  is  maoh  gras9  or 
weeds  among  them— keeping  a  pretty  strict  watoh 
■poa  them,  turning  them  off  as  soon  as  they  begin 


to  take  the  beans,  which  they  will  not  do  until  they 
have  despatched  the  grass  and  weeds.  They  should 
not  be  turned  in  when  very  huagry,  or  they  will  tako 
beans  and  weeds  together  for  a  while. 

As  soon  as  the  weeds  and  grass  have  made  const- 
derable  progress  again,  I  again  put  on  the  sheep. 
By  this  time  the  beans  are  6  or  8  inches  high.  I 
then  go  through  with  a  double  mould-board  plow, 
so  set  as  to  throw  the  furrow  on  both  sides  well  un- 
der the  rows,  or,  which  is  as  well,  use  a  cultivator 
with  a  double  share  in  front,  and  half  shares  in 
rear,  on  each  side  turning  outward.  This  I  have 
found  sufficient  cultivation.  If  the  weeds  come  up 
again,  I  put  on  the  sheep  again,  after  which  the 
beans  will  so  cover  the  ground  as  to  take  care  of 
the  weeds  themselves. 

I  let  the  beans  stand  until  they  get  so  ripe  and 
dry  that  I  can  pull  one  day  and  thresh  out  the  next, 
and  often  pull  in  the  forenoon  and  thresh  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day,  which  is  better,  as  I  avoid 
the  risk  of  rain,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  injure  them 
after  pulling.  I  so  divide  my  force  as  to  thresh  aa 
I  haul  in,  aa  they  soon  grow  damp  if  heaped  in  the 
barn,  and  they  then  cannot  be  threshed  clean  with- 
out bruising.  Care  should  be  taken  if  they  are  not 
well  dried  in  the  field,  to  dry  them  after  threshing. 
They  should  not  be  threshed  in  a  machine,  but  with 
a  flail. 

A  man  will  pull  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  a  day, 
and  will  haul  and  thresh  about  the  same  quantity. 
They  are  usually  ready  for  harvesting  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  Frost  does  not  hurt  them  after 
ripe. 

I  lay  them  in  heaps  as  I  pull  them,  as  large  as  a 

bushel  basket  or  less,  and  in  rows  far  enough  apart 

to  drive  a  oart  between. 

The  cost  of  the  crop  is  about  as  follows: 

Plowing,  harrowing,  and  marking,  per  acre, $1  7^ 

Plajitin^,  with  horse  or  man  to  draw  machine,  at  say,  6  acres 

per  day,  at  twenty-five  cents, 95 

Plowui^  or  cultivating  between  rowS; 90 

Harvesting,  including  use  of  team,  say, 2  SO 

Sced^ (n 

Add  lor  coatingences  10  per  cent.,. 53 

$5  93 

The  feed  for  the  sheep  is  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  turning  them  in  and  out.  Light  land  will 
give  from  12  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  depending  upon 
the  season  and  fertility  of  soil.  The  price  of  a  good 
article  is  from  $].12|  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  The 
small  round  bean,  called  the  *^  pea  bean,*'  is  prefer- 
red in  market. 

.  If  some  are  not  fully  ripe  at  harvesting,  they  must 
be  thoroughly  dried,  or  they  will  be  discolored  and 
injure  the  sample  and  the  price.  Ao4  as  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  dry  them  on  the  ground,  from  risk  of  rain, 
which  will  bo  sure  to  injure  them,  more  or  less,  I 
thresh  them  so  lightly  as  to  leave  the  green  ones  in 
the  straw.  I  take  care  to  save  the  straw,  which  I 
feed  to  cattle.  Sheep  are  fond  of  the  dried  pods, 
but  will  not  eat  the  straw  as  well  as  cattle.  If 
harvested  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  straw,  if  well  taken 
care  of,  will  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

The  bean  sends  its  roots  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
exhausts  the  soil  less  than  almost  any  other  crop* 
Through  its  broad  leaf,  it  draws  largely  npon  the 
atmosphere  for  its  growth.  I  have  found  a  sensible 
difference  in  favor  of  the  crops  following  beans,  over 
those  following  grains.  S.  Cheever.  B emit  Height t, 
Saratoga  County,  March,  1860. 

The  Culture  of  Peas. 


Eos.  CuLTivAToa — In  the  northern  section  of  our 
ooontry,  we  oensider  peas  a  profitable  crop.  We 
deem  them  a  highly  nutritious  food  for  animals,  and 
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reckon  them  worth  as  maoh  per  bashel  for  fattening^ 
hogs,  as  corn.  The  orop  leaves  the  ground  clean 
and  mellow,  furnishing  an  excellent  preparation  for 
other  crops,  especially  wheat.  We  sometimes  sow 
them  with  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  peas 
to  two-thirds  oats.  The  peas  and  oats,  ground,  are 
excellent  food  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine.  A 
variety  of  peas  which  has  rather  a  light  vine  is  pre- 
ferable, as  the  ranker  kinds  are  apt  to  overrun  the 
oats,  and  lay  too  close  on  the  ground,  but  the  straw 
of  the  oats  will  bold  up  the  lighter  ones,  so  that 
both  the  oats  and  peas  will  fill  well. 

A  loamy  soil,  rather  inclining  to  clay,  is  best 
adapted  to  peas.  Early  sowing  generally  gives  the 
best  crop.  Very  hot  weather  is  unfavorable  to  their 
filling,  and  it  is  hence  advisable  to  have  the  crop 
well  advanced  before  the  hottest  part  of  the  season 
comes  on.  A  sod  which  was  plowed  the  previous 
autumn,  well  harrowed,  makes  a  good  bed  for  peas, 
but  any  good  sward,  well  broken  up  and  mellowed, 
will  answer — and  if  sod  ground  cannot  be  had,  that 
which  has  been  under  cultivation  one  or  more  sea- 
sons may  be  taken .  No  manure  is  generally  needed ; 
but  if  any  is  put  on,  it  should  be  a  small  quantity 
of  that  which  hi  thoroughly  rotted,  spread  on  the 
furrow  and  harrowed  in.  A  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, or  that  which  is  in  a  green  state,  makes  too 
great  a  growth  of  vines  and  tends  to  blight. 

The  quantity  sown  per  acre  varies  somewhat  with 
the  kind  of  pea,  some  being  of  a  more  spreading 
growth  than  others,  and  requiring  less  seed.  It  is 
usual  also,  to  sow  a  larger  quantity  of  very  large 
peas,  than  of  small  ones,  because  the  number  of 
peas  or  germs  is  greater  in  the  same  measure  of 
small  ones.  The  large  marrowfats,  for  instance, 
are  double  the  size  of  some  others.  From  three  to 
four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  quantity  usually 
sown. 

The  covering  of  the  seed  is  best  performed  by  a 
small  plow,  or  by  a  cultivator.  It  isdifiioult  to  bu- 
ry peas  with  a  harrow,  many  being  always  left  on 
the  surface,  where  it  is  attempted.  A  depth  of 
about  two  inches  is  the  proper  one  for  covering.  A 
good  way  is  to  pass  the  harrow  over  the  field  after 
the  peas  are  sown,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
rolling  into  rows  or  bunches,  and  then  plow  them  in 
with  a  shallow  furrow.  The  varieties  adapted  to 
field  culture  are  the  Canada  field  pea,  the  marrow- 
fat, and  the  black-eyed  pea.  The  yield  on  good  soil 
is  from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

To  destroy  the  pea- weevil,  or  bug,  which  in  some 
sections  is  so  troublesome,  immerse  the  peas  in  wa- 
ter, boiling  hot,  for  two  minutes;  then  take  them 
out  and  mix  plaster,  dry  ashes,  or  slaked  lime  with 
them,  till  they  will  separate  in  sowing  or  planting. 
No  fears  need  be  entertained  that  the  hot  water  will 
prevent  the  peas  from  vegetating — not  one  in  twen- 
ty will  be  hurt  at  all.  T.  M.  E»s€x  county,  N. 
r.,  March,  1860. 

Parsneps  for  Pigs. — The  8ut9$x  (Eng.)  Ex* 
Tpreis,  says,  "  at  onr  farm  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  parsncps  for  this  purpose  for  some 
time.  Upon  reference  to  our  books,  we  find  that  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1847,  we  put  up  two  shoats  of 
eleven  weeks  old,  and  fed  them  on  skim  milk  and 
parsneps  for  three  months,  when  they  were  killed, 
weighing  231  and  238  pounds.  They  were  well 
fattened,  firm  in  flesh,  and  the  meat  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  quantity  of  parsneps  consumed  by 
them  was  nine  bushels  each. 

ID^  If  a  man  could  have  half  his  wishes,  he  would 
double  bis  troubles. 


{Je^etabie  |)l)S0tologs. 


Motion  of  Sap  in  Plants* 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  herewith  send  you  some 
thoughts  and  facts  upon  the  flow  of  sap,  which  were 
addressed  to  me  by  a  respected  friend, — a  man  of 
science,  who  has  given  to  nature  a  wide  observation. 
I  have  read  his  manuscript  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  think  its  publication  in  The  Cultivator  would 
afford  equal  pleasure  to  other   readers.     F.  Hol- 

BROOK. 

Motion  of  Sap.     Not   circulation — iuipention  in 

winter — in  tpring,  what  causes  its  ascent — pecU' 

liarities  of  different  plants,  as  birch,  butternut, 

beich,  oak,  sugar-maple  and  grape — wonderful. 

In  the  human  body,  the  arteries  carry  the  blood 

from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  there,  veins, 

beginning  in  extreme  minuteness,  take  up  the  blood 

and  return  it  to    the  heart.     In  the  arteries,  the 

blood  is  passed  by  pulsations;  in  the  veins,  it  flows 

with  a  slow  and  insensible  stream.     From  the  blood 

is  taken  out,  at  the  extremity  of  the  arteries,  the 

portion  necessary  to  nourish  the  body ;  in  the  veins 

flows  the  unused  blood,  which  is  mixed  on  its  way, 

with  the  wasted  and  lifeless  matter  taken  up  bv  the 

absorbents  from  every  part  of  the  system ;  and  the 

venous  mass  is  thrown  by  the   heart    through  the 

lungs,  to  be  purified  and  fitted  for  its  object.     This 

is  a  real  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  plants,  there  are  vessels  in  the  outer  part  or 
wood,  to  carry  the  sap  into  the  leaves,  or  to  the 
surface  of  leafless  vegetables,  where  the  sap  is  form- 
ed into  latex  or  nutritioqs  matter;  which  then  is 
passed  down  the  vessels  in  the  inner  bark  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  medullary  rays  inwards  through  the 
wood,  and  even  into  the  pith,  to  support  the  whole 
by  its  nutriment.  There  is  not  a  real  circulation  of 
the  sap. 

By  the  vital  operations  of  the  plant  in  summer, 
the  leaves  and  stems  are  gorged  in  autumn  with  nu- 
triment ;  the  absorption  by  the  roots  and  leaves  is 
diminished;  the  evaporation  from  the  plant  dimin- 
ishes, and  less  is  absorbed  by  the  roots ;  the  motion 
of  the  sap  slackens,  and  nnally  nearly  ceases  in 
winter,  as  the  requisite  compounds  have  been  produ- 
ced in  the  plant.  The  vegetable  world  nearly  sus- 
pends its  operations  in  winter,  as  if  resting  in  pre- 
paration for  the  active  energies  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  elaborated  sap  or  nutriment  has  merely 
descended  to  it^nde«ed  places,  and  wood,  starch, 
oils,  gums,  &c.,  have  been  formed.  No  descent  of 
sap  into  the  roots. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter,  th?  roots  have  shot 
out  new  radicles,  terminated  by  a  sort  of  mouths, 
to  take  up  the  matter,  that  is,  the  sap,  from  the 
earth.     In  the  sugar  maple  this  sap  is  sweet. 

As  the  frost  is  leaving  the  earth,  activity  is  seen 
in  the  roots,  and  the  sap  ascends  through  the  plant, 
even  to  the  buds,  M'hich  are  to  form  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  ascent  is  not 
under.stood.  The  heat  and  light  stimulate  the  buds 
into  action,  which  uses  up  the  contiguous  sap,  whose 
place  is  supplied  by  the  ascent  from  below. 

Besides  this,  there  may  be  another  reason,  viz: 
the  expansion  of  the  vessels,  enlarging  the  spaces, 
and  more  than  all,  the  operation  of  life,  whatever 
that  is. 

Some  kinds  of  wood  are  more  compact  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  observing  farmer  long  ago 
found  that  a  barn  floor  of  frozen  and  green  hemlock 
plank  will  be  more  close  than  the  one  put  down  from 
the  same  plank,  unfrozen,  in  summer.     The  frozen 
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plank,  full  of  sap,  evidently  enlarge  as  the  frost 
eaves  them,  and  they  continue  to  expand  by  the 
heat. 

This  contraction  vrhen  frozen,  and  expansion  by 
warmth,  is  always  transverse  and  never  lengthwise. 
In  length,  green  and  seasoned  timber,  fit  and  pre- 
serve their  fitting,  when  mixed  in  a  frame,  perfect- 
ly well. 

There  is  a  great  difi*erence  in  trees,  and  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  in  their  bleeding,  as  it  called,  when  cut, 
and  that  difference  is  not  vet  explained.  Cut  off  a 
wig  of  Lilac,  Poplar,  Elm,  Oak,  Pines,  White 
3troh,  &c.,  and  very  little  sap  will  flow  out  in  the 
<pring,  or  at  any  season.  Cut  off  a  twig  of  some 
Tapes,  and  the  sap  will  flow  in  profusion  in  May 
.jxd  June.  Cut  down  a  Yellow  Birch  in  winter,  and 
ao  sap  will  flow  from  either  part ;  but;  when  the 
drost  is  wholly  out  of  the  ground,  that  stump  will 
throw  out  a  great  quantity  of  sap,  containing  no 
■agar,  for  many  weeks.  The  activity  is  in  the  roots 
alone,  for  the  trunk  and  leaves  are  not  there,  nor 
any  expansion  above  to  lead  up  the  sap.  It  is  the 
activity  of  life.  The  stump  of  the  oak,  elm,  beeoh, 
Ico.,  operate  not  at  all  in  this  manner.  But,  if  an 
jicision  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  a  Yellow  Birch, 
while  the  stump  of  the  other  is  flowing,  sap  will 
^asuein  abundance  from  the  incision,  and  only  a  part 
will  ascend  into  the  limbs. 

If  the  Butternut  is  tapped  when  in  frozen  ground, 
the  sap  flows  abundantly  till  the  ground  is  thawed, 
when  it  wholly  ceases.  This  tree  is  late  in  the 
spring,  in  showing  any  aotiou  in  its  buds.  The  life 
in  the  roots  would  seem  to  be  the  moving  power.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  sap  yields  a  bitterish  sugar, 
having  the  batternnt  taste,  and  quite  cathartic.  A 
coloring  matter,  rather  nauseous,  is  also  in  it. 

The  Sugar  Maple,  being  tapped,  sends  forth  abun- 
dance of  sap  when  the  groand  thaws  by  day  and 
freezes  by  night.  If  the  freezing  does  not  occur  for 
two  or  three  nights,  it  yields  no  sap;  but  if  the 
freezing  occurs,  the  sap  runs  abundantly.  Hence, 
if  a  snow  falls  at  this  time,  and  the  cold  affects  the 
earth  to  freezing,  so  great  a  rush  at  sap  follows, 
that  this  is  usually  termed  a  $ugar-tnow.  When  the 
freezing  ceases,  the  sap  no  longer  runs  from  the  ori- 
fice or  incision,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  flows 
from  the  roots  to  the  extremities  of  the  tree  in  pro- 
fusion. 

When  a  root  of  the  Sugar  Maple  is  cut  in  the  time 
of  the  running  of  the  sap  from  an  incision,  the  sap 
flows  out  from  both  ends  of  the  severed  root  and  its 
severed  parts.  This  fact  has  been  lately  proved  by 
actual  experiment,  and  the  sap  from  each  part 
found  to  be  sweet. 

When  an  incision  is  made  in  the  maple  in  sap 
time,  the  sap  flows  chiefly  and  nearly  entirely  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  cut.  This  proves  that  it  is 
the  sap,  already  ascended  into  the  trunk,  which  runs 
downwards  and  outwards  by  the  incision .  Does  not 
the  freezing  of  the  ground  compel  the  tap  upwards 
into  the  tree,  and  detain  it  there  so  that  it  can  be 
discharged  by  descent  to  the  cutting  made  in  the 
tree  I 

Cut  off  a  twig  of  the  common  cultivated  grape 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  like  the  Yel- 
low Birch,  the  sap  will  run  for  weeks.  A  tube  has 
been  fastened  tight  around  the  cut  part,  and  the  sap 
flowed  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  the  tube.  In 
this  is  seen  again  the  operation  of  that  mighty  prin- 
ciple, life. 

These  differences  are  great  and  wonderful.  How 
little  is  known  yet  of  the  causes  of  diversity.  The 
■ubject  is  worthy  of  experiment  and  observation, 
•nly  let  there  be  care  and  certainty      Saccbabinb.  i 
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Bonee,  iTory  Doet,  Horn,  Wool  and  Hair* 

AXALTTICAL  LtABOKATOBT,  YaLS  CoLLZOS,  I 

NeW'Haveny  Coiiit.,  AprUy  1860.     | 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  addition  to  the  method  for 
dissolving  bones  by  means  of  salphuric  acid,  men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter,  I  ought  here  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  a  new  process  for  reducing  bones, 
which  has  attracted  a  good  degree  of  attention  in 
England.  Steam  is  the  agent  ei^ployed.  A  boiler 
is  made  for  the  purpose,  capable  of  bearing  a  pres- 
sure of  from  30  to  40  pounds  per  square  inch ;  in  the 
lower  part  is  the  w.  ter  box ;  this  has  a  floor  above, 
on  which  the  bones  are  placed,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  steam.  According  to  the  method 
which  seems  most  advisable,  a  preAure  of  25  to  30^ 
pounds  of  steam  is  given  for  24  hours.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  andf 
the  bones  are  found  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  they 
can  easily  be  crushed  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  mal> 
let. 

This  powder  is  said  to  produce  remarkable  efl^ts 
upon  turneps  and  other  crops,  even  when  applied  in 
quite  small  quantities.  By  the  continued  steaming, 
every  portion  of  the  bones  is  brought  into  a  very 
readily  decomposable  state,  so  as  to  be  available  at 
once  for  plants.  The  water  which  remains  in  the 
boiler,  has  a  certain  portion  of  gelatine  from  the 
bones  dissolved  in  it,  and  of  course  should  be  saved, 
for  sprinkling  over  the  land  as  a  top-dressing,  or  to 
mix  into  a  compost  heap. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  gelatine  from  decompo- 
sing, and  to  avoid  the  consequent  loss  of  ammonia 
that  would  ensue,  it  is  recommended  to  mix  salt 
with  the  powder  before  it  dries.  This  also,  in  most 
cases,  materially  increases  the  value  of  the  manure 
because  it  adds  still  another  ingredient  to  the  soil. 

The  effects  of  this  manure  have  not  as  yet  been 
fully  tested,  in  comparison  with  the  other  forms  of 
bones  mentioned,  but  during  the  coming  season  there 
will  probably  be  extensive  experiments.  I  havo 
mentioned  it  here,  that  farmers  may  know  what  is 
meant  by  steamed  bones,  and  may  appreciate  any" 
results  obtained  by  their  use. 

I  have  lately  had  some  of  the  ivory  dust  fronk 
comb  factories,  sent  in  for  examination ;  it  has  been 
analysed  by  Mr.  Crane,  one  of  my  assistants.  He 
found  it  to  differ  in  composition  from  ordinary  bone,, 
as  to  its  amount  of  phosphates.  The  following  ta» 
ble  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Crane's  analysis,  as  com- 
pared with  two  by. Dr.  Thomson,  on  other  classeo 
of  bones. 

Rones  of       Bones  of       Ivory 
a  Sbeep.     a  Haddock.     Dust. 

Organic  matter,  or  felatine, 43.3  30.5  37.7 

Phosphate  of  lime, 60.9  S6.1  50.t 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.5  3.5  3.^     - 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  a  little 
potash  and  soda, 1.4  1.5  1.5 

M.8  100.6  wii 

This  agreement  in  the  composition  of  ivory  with 
that  of  dried  fish  bones  was  quite  unexpected  to  me, 
and  is  really  very  remarkable.  In  both,  there  is 
considerably  more  phosphate  of  lime  present  than  in 
other  bones,  and  their  value  as  permanent  manures 
ii  of  course  greater.  The  above  is  one  of  those 
singular  coincidences  that  we  often  find  in  ohemis« 
try.  It  would  not  be  supposed  that  ivory,  so  com- 
pact and  so  hard,  was  so  positively  identical  in  ita 
composition  with  soft  and  brittle  fish  bones. 

The  ivory  dust  of  the  comb,  and  other  factoriea^ 
where  it  is  produced,  is  an  extremely  valuable  ma- 
nure.    It  is  already  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
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18  therefore  much  hotter  for  plants,  jast  as  bone 
dust  is.  This  dust  is  also  easily  dissolved  by  aoids 
if  necessary,  a  much  smaller  quantity  eflecting  the 
solution,  than  is  required  for  the  whole  bones. 

I  have  heard  in  one  or  two  cases,  complaints  that 
this  manure,  and  otlier  forms  of  bones,  injured  the 
laud  after  a  time,  but  found  on  inquiry  that  the  evil 
was  produced  nut  by  using  bones  alone,  but  by  not 
using  at  the  same  time  other  manures.  Phosphoric 
acid  and  lime  are  valuable  constituents  of  a  soil, 
but  they  are  not  all  that  it  needs.  The  farmer  who 
oultivates  judiciously  will  supply  everything  that  is 
necessary,  and  not  attempt  to  keep  up  his  soil  by 
giving  it  two  or  three  only,  of  the  numerous  sub- 
stances required.  If  farm  yard  manure  in  moderate 
quantity,  bad  been  applied  with  the  bones,  no  injuri- 
ous results  would. have  been  experienced. 

Still  another  form  of  manure,  which  resembles 
bones  in  its  composition,  is  horn.  This,  according 
to  some  examinations  which  I  have  made,  contains 
when  dried,  about  40  per  cent  of  phosphates.  Horns 
are  nearly  indestructible  in  the  soil,  and  cannot 
well  be  ground  in  mills,  from  their  softness  and 
toughness.  The  proper  way  to  treat  them  would  be 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dr  to  powder  them  by  the  steam- 
ing process  mentioned  above.  In  either  case,  they 
would  make  a  most  valuable  manure.  Near  manyfac- 
tories,  there  are  large  quantities  of  horn  shavings  to 
be  had,  and  they  should  always  be  secured  at  once 
by  the  fanner  as  an  article  of  much  value.  Their 
decomposition  in  the  soil  is  quite  slow,  but  their  ef- 
fect is  powerful,  and  of  course  quite  lasting. 

For  fear  of  surfeiting  my  readers  with- various 
forms  of  bones,  and  the  virtues  of  phosphates,  I 
will  now  pass  on  to  some  other  class  of  fertilizing 
substances,  that  are  suflfering  under  unmerited  neg- 
lect. Unfortunatoly,  thpse  are  not  difficult  to  find 
in  almotst  any  part  of  the  country. 

One  of  iho  manures  most  liighly  valued  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Europi*,  is  found  in  hair  and  wool. 
These  are  of  similar  composition.  They  contain 
but  little  ash,  only  fio^  one  and  a-half  to  about  two 
per  cent.  This  ash  consists  chiefly  of  chlorides  and 
aalphatesof  potash  and  soda,  with  small  quantities 
of  phosphates.  Sulphur  is  a  substance  whiolr  ex- 
ists quite  largely  in  these  parts  of  the  animal, 
naounting  oanally  to  ^hout  five  per  cent. 

From  the  small  proportion  of  ash,  it  ir  evident 
that  wsmust  look  to  tbe  organic  part,  in  explaining 
the  remarkable  eflTect  which  these  manures  produce 
under  nearly  all  circumstances.  On  analysis  of  this 
part,  it  is  found  to  be  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen, 
containing  about  17  per  oent.  This  is  sufficient  at 
once  to  determine  its  value.  Much  of  our  ordinary 
farm-yard  manure  does  not  in  its  whole  bulk,  con- 
tain more  than  three  or  four  per  cent  of  this  body, 
and  yet  it  has  a  great  influence  in  enriching  the 
soil. 

How  muoh  more  powerful  must  this  class  of  ma- 
nures be,  in  which  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  in  barn -yard  manure.  The  farmer  is  al- 
ways safe  in  cuoncluding  that  a  substance,  in  whose 
composition  an  analysis  shows  more  than  eight  or 
ten  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  is  a  very  valuable  and 
concentrated  manure;  always  provided  of  course, 
that  it  contains  nothing  beside  likely  to  be  actually 
hurtful  in  its  nature.  When  the  per  centage  of  ni- 
trogen ranges  as  high  as  in  the  present  case,  about 
17  per  cent,  he  may  rc8t  assured  that  he  has  found 
ft  manure  of  the  most  powerful  description  at  pre- 
sent known. 

So  far  as  my  information  extends,  bair,  refuse 
wool,  and  all  substances  of  a  like  nature,  are  al- 
most entirely  neglected   in   this   country.     I  have 


known  of  many  cases,  where  they  wore  completely 
thrown  away.  In  the  neighborhood  of  woolen  fac- 
tories, for  instance,  all  the  refuse  and  waste  of  the 
mills  is  of  great  value  as  manure.  Besides  the  na- 
tural constituents  of  wool,  it  is  saturated  with  oil 
and  grea.se,  which  increase  its  fertilizing  power. 

This  refuse  does  not  of  course  contain  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  the  clean  wool,  or  hair  would  do,  owing 
to  its  admixture  with  dirt  and  other  foreign  substan- 
ces. Some  recent  analyses  by  Prof.  Way,  of  the 
Royal  Ag.  Society,  show  that  in  the  better  samples, 
there  is  ten  or  eleven  percent.  These  cost  in  Eng- 
land from  $15  to  $20  and  sometimes  $30  per  ton, 
and  are  found  a  very  profitable  application  at  such 
prices.  The  demand  there  is  so  large  and  constant, 
that  it  has  led  to  adulteration  in  various  ways;  linen 
and  cotton  rags,  or  clippings,  among  other  things, 
are  mixed  with  the  woolen.  Prof.  Way  found  that 
some  samples  whioh  appeared  well  to  the  eye,  were 
really  not  worth  more  than  from  $4  to  $8  per  ton, 
in  plaeo  of  $20  or  $30. 

Woolen  rags  decompose  very  slowly  in  the  ground, 
and  for  this  reason,  disappointment  is  experienced 
in  their  eflTect  on  crops  that  require  a  speedy. and 
powerful  fertilizing  action.  They  are  most  used  for 
the  winter  grains,  and  for  other  crops  that  oconpr  a 
long  period  in  their  growth.  The  hop-greweis  of 
Kent  and  other  counties  of  England,  rely  on  woolen 
waste,  and  rags,  as  one  of  their  most  important 
manures ;  they  bury  it  under  the  hop  vines,  and  tbe 
influence  continues  in  a  most  efficacious  manner,  fer 
a  number  of  years. 

In  some  situations,  hiiir  of  various  kinds  may  be 
procured,  and  should  always  be  carefully  preserved; 
its  composition  being,  as  noticed  above,  the  same  as 
that  of  wool.  I  noticed  in  North  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, an  application  of  what  they  called  cony  dust. 
In  clipping  rabbit  skins  to  obtain  the  fur  for  hat  bo- 
dies, there  is  much  waste  of  hair,  and  this  with 
clippings  from  the  skins,  is  swept  up  and  sold  at  a 
high  price,  under  tbe  above  name.  It  is  used  for 
turneps  on  light  soils,  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20 
bushels  per  acre,  and  produces  excellent  crops.  In 
the  instance  that  I  saw,  they  were  dropping  it  in  tbe 
bottom  of  drills. 

WJiere  the  refuse  hair  from  tanneries  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  would  also  be  an  excellent  manure;  tbe 
lime  which  is  usually  mixed  with  it  adds  to  its  value, 
though  making  it  decompose  much  more  rapidly. 

I  have  now,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  class  of  manures,  and  to  convince  farm- 
ers of  their  efficacy.  They  are  not  within  the  reich 
of  all,  and  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  any 
of  them,  Vill,  if  they  understand  their  own  interest, 
take  steps  to  prevent  any  further  waste,  by  securing 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  enriching  of  their  own 
fields.     John  P.  Norton. 

Sl)e  ))cterinar^  iHejiartment. 

Ringbone  in  Horses. 

Eds.  CrLTivATOB— >In  answer  to  your  inquiry 
concerning  ringbone,  we  define  it  to  be  an  exostosis, 
or  bony  tumor,  originating  from  a  bone.  It  is  sit- 
tuated  on  the  small  pastern,  (called  oi  coronaf)  be- 
tween the  shell  of  the  bone  and  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering it.  Sir  A.  Cooper  calls  a  tumor  of  this  nature, 
eartilaginoui  exostosit  of  the  periosteum.  ^'  It 
originates  in  a  deposition  of  cartilage,  of  a  very 
firm  texture,  and  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  ni- 
dus of  bone  in  the  young  subject.  The  periosteum 
adheres  to  the  external  sur£aoe  of  the  swelling- 
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J  wa  discover — 1st.  The  periol- 

teum  lliic-ker  Ihaa  imtura.!;  2d.  Cartilage  immedi- 
ately below  the  perioiieum;  and,  3d.  Os«ific  mat- 
ter deposited  witliin  the  cartilage,  extending  fiom 
the  shell  of  the  bone  nearly  to  the  interaal  surface 
or  the  periadeum,  blill  leaving  ou  tlie  surface  ot  the 
■welling  a  thin  porlioa  of  cftitiluge  unossiliecl, 

CoDsequentl;,  when  riagbone  has  been  formed  in 
this  manner,  the  shell  of  the  original  bone  becomes 
absorbed,  and  cancelll  are  deposited  in  its  stead.    In 

process  has  not  been  interrupted  by  the  firing-iron, 
bo.)  the  outer  surface  acquires  a  shell  reiembling 
(hat  of  the  bone  itself.  A  ringbone  is  cOmpoHed  of 
ft  oanilaf^  for  its  basis,  and  an  earthy  sell  oi^tbos- 
pfaatDoflime.  This  fact  may  be  easily  demonstra- 
ted by  Bleeping  the  bone  in  acid,  for  bj  Ibis  meajis, 
it  is  deprived  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  aeil  the  onr- 
tilaginous  structure  remains  of  the  same  form  and 
magnitude  as  the  diseased  deposits. 

So  long  as  a  ringbone  is  confined  to  either  of  the 
paatem  bones,  it  is  of  little  consideration;  for  it 
doei  not  occasion  much  inconvenience  to  the  animal ; 
but  should  it  show  itself  near  one  of  the  joints,  it  scl- 
dom  fails  tc  prodnce  lameness, which  is  often  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  When  thisdiscaee  invades  ligamen- 
tous itraclure,  lameness  gcnernlly  accompanies  it, 
probably  or  account  of  ibe  tenderness  of  the  parts. 
Ringbones,  sjriiins,  spavins,  and  other  bony  depo- 
■itea,  choitgh  nf  great  siie  and  qniek  growth,  are 
often  nnattended  with  lameness.  I  never  knew  of 
>ny  "  bladder"  to  be  foand  in  the  sit  sat  ion  alluded. 
to  by  your  correspondent.  There  are  in  the  region 
of  tendons  small  bnrtv,  or  sacs,  formed  of  a  lendi- 
DODS  expansion,  and  lined  by  a  membrane  similar  in 
it!  textnre  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint ;  which 
like  it,  secreted  and  contains  a  finid  resembjing  the 
white  of  an  egg;  this  fluid  faeilitatee  motion  be- 
tween parts  moveable  on  each  other,  by  preventing 
IViotion;  how  ifala  "bladder"  oan  "feed  ringbone," 
I  cannot  conceive;  for  windgalls,  which  are  nothing 
more  or  less  than  enlarged  bursts  (situated  at  the 
lDw«rpart  of  the  oanon,  or  shanfc-bone,)  eiist  for 
jeara  withont  any  enlargement  of  the  bone.  "Mr. 
Cote  recommend*  the  extraction  of  the  bladder,"  I 
b»4  the  pleasnre  of  a  visit  ftoni  that  gentleman  this 
normng,  and  be  stated  that  the  article  referred  to 
was  compiled  thm  a  work  on  that  sabjoci,  withoat 
wtf  p«reonsl  knowledge  of  bis  awn ;  I  showed  him 
Mveral  specimens  of  bony  deposits,  and  he  feele 
■BtiiiBed  th»t  my  deBoition  is  oorreat. 

VaoiMU  remedies  have  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
•oiMd  to  for  the  oara  of  ringbone,  itnd  wilheut  sue- 
ews.  j  koDW  of  nothing  that  tends  so  maob  to  pro- 
dn«*  kbeorption  and  diw&ish  lameoesa,  as  counter 
irriuoti.  The  removal  of  ringbone  by  an  opera- 
tioa,  haa  been  performed,  yet  sueb  an  operation  re- 
qairas  much  skill,  aad  wharp  ibcrs  is  do  laiaeness, 
md  the  only  object  is  to  get  rid  of  an  eyesorp,  it 
kftd  bMt«T  not  be  attempted.     G.   U.  DADn,  V.  S. 


Mpaiiac  C«wa. 


Edi.  Coltivatos — As  there  arc  many  inquiries 
relative  to  the  best  time  for  spaying  cows,  I  would 
auwer,  not  leas  than  twenty  days  nfler  calving,  and 
any  time  from  the  Vrst  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
Jane;  and  heifers  at  any  time  exoepting  in  the  ex- 
treme hot  weather  in  summer,  and  at  any  age  from 
three  days  up  to  twenty  years,  when  intended  for 
beef.  Any  farther  inquiries,  either  by  letter  or 
through    Thi   Cultivator   on   the   subject,   will  be 

S-anptly  answerud.     William  C.  Caktek.     £ail 
toomflild,  MarcK  2,  18&0. 


3l]c  ntair^. 


The  above  cut  represents  Farmer's  Dairy  Steam- 
,  in  apparatus  for  healing  milk  in  the  mannfao- 
re  of  cheese."      It  consists  of  a  boiler  fdr  the  gene- 
lion  of  steam,  attached  lo  a  stove  or  fdmaee.     A 
fe  is  attached  to  ihe  boiler  for  conveying  the  steam 
the  vnseel  wbero  the  milk  is  heated.     The  milk  la, 
ntained  in  a  tin  vessel,  and  ibis  vessel  is  placed  in 
rooden  ml  of  such  dimensions  as  to  leave  a  space 
two  inches  at  the  bottom,  sides  and  ends.     Tbii 
space  is  filled  with  water.     When  the  milk  it  heat- 
ed, for  the  applicstion  of  rennet,  Ihe  steam-pipe  is 
let  inlo  the  water,  and  tbe  steam  let  on  and  contin- 
ued till  the  milk  is  warmed  to  the  required   degree, 
which  should  be  ascertained  by  plunging  a  thermo- 
meter into  it.     Dairymen  are  not  exactly  agreed  at 
to  the  degree  of  heat  lo  which  railk  shonld  be  raised ; 
but  none   recommend  less  than  S2°  or  more  than 
90°. 

The  nee  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  above,  ha* 
been  adopted  in  some  of  the  largest  dairies  in  this 
state,  and  is  much  approved.  Hr.  A,  L.  FlsR,  of 
LitchReld ,  Rerhimer  ooonty,  has  highly  recommend- 
ed thii  mode  of  healing  milk.  See  Cultivator  for 
:848,  p.  193,  and  for  IB49,  pp.  154,  183. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  process  is,  that  tbo 
beat  is  equally  diffiscd  through  the  whole  mass, 
without  finj  portion  ef  it  being  exposed  to  an  exces- 
sive dejfree.  Mr.  Fish  observes — "  The  more  wa- 
ter there  is  in  tbe  larger  veasel,  tbe  more  oniform 
beat  ie  conveyed  to  ihe  milk."  The  size  of  the  tin 
vat  for  containing  the  milk  has  been  given  as  foU 
lows:— For  a  dair^  of  30  caws,  t\  feet  wide,  8  feet 
long,  and  19  inches  deep.  The  night  milk  is  strain- 
ed into  the  tin  vat,  which  is  surroooded  with  eold 
water,  in  order  to  keep  it  properly  cool  till  next 
morning,  when  the  morning  milk  is  added,  and  the 
water  heated  by  sleam  for  "running  np''  the  curd. 
A  branch  of  the  steam-pipe  is  connected  with  • 
tab  or  vat  for  heating  water  for  washing  utensils, 
(to.,  used  in  the  daiJy. 


The  statements  of  the  competitors  who  received 
the  highest  premiums  on  butter,  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion of  Ibo  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  furnish,  per- 
haps,  as  good  informalion  as  we  ran  give,  in  answer 
to  several  inquiries  conceriung  the  best  mode  of  but- 
ler-making.     We  hnve  therefore  prepared  the  fol- 

*Fn  puMulirs  u  nguil  lo  Un  >i«iuu,  tdiitm  fi.  F*USCI, 
BHknnor.  Herkimer  cmnlv.  N.  T. 
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lowing  article  from  the  forthcoming  yolnme  of  the 
Society's  Trantactiont, 

For  the  best  fifty  pounds  of  batter  made  at  any 
time,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Hokace 
Clapp,  of  Housevillei  Lewis  county.  This  butter 
was  made  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  number 
of  cows  belonging  to  the  dairy  is  forty,  and  the 
average  product  of  butter  for  each  cow  for  the  sea- 
son, is  165  lbs.  The  milk  usually  stands'from  36  to 
48  hours,  according  to  the  weather,  but  is  skimmed 
before  it  turns  sour ;  the  temperature  of  the  milk- 
room  ranges  from  58  to  62  degrees.  The  cream  be* 
fore  churning  is  kept  in  a  tin  vessel,  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  set  upon  ice  to  cool  to  the  proper 
temperature  for  churning — 55  to  58  degrees.  The 
butter  is  worked  with  a  ''butter-worker,"  which 
is  considered  preferable  to  the  hand.  The  Bonaire 
ground  salt  is  used  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  to  a 
hundred  pounds  of  butter,  during  warm  \reather, 
and  somewhat  les3  in  autumn.  No  saltpetre,  or  any 
substance  but  salt,  is  mixed  with  the  butter.  The 
mode  of  keeping  butter  in  summer  is  to  lay  it  down 
in  tubs,  leaving  space  at  top  for  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  of  salt,  which  is  laid  on,  moistened  with 
strong  brine,  and  kept  moist  during  warm  weather. 

The  cows  are  of  the  common  stock,  crossed  to  ^ 
about  one-fourth  blood  wjth  the  Short-horned  breed. 
They  are  fed  with  hay  only  in  winter,  and  grass  in 
summer;  they  have  access  to  salt  at  all  times. 

For  the  best  twenty-five  pounds  of  butter,  made  in 
June,  John  Shattucx,  of  Norwich,  Chenango  Co., 
received  the  first  premium.  He  keeps  twenty  cows. 
The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  as  soon  as  drawn, 
and  kept  on  racks  in  the  milk-room,  until  the  cream 
is  removed,  which  is  always  done  in  warm  weather 
before  the  whey  appears,  and  in  cool  weather  before 
the  milk  begins  to  turn  bitter.  The  cream  is  kept 
as  cool  as  possible  after  it  is  taken  from  the  milk, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  churned  the  better.  Churning 
it  done  every  morning  in  warm  weather,  tempering 
the  cream  with  ice,  ao  as  to  have  it  gather  well  and 
hard,  in  which  state.it  is  readily  freed  from  the  but- 
ter-milk. In  warm  weather  ice- water  is  used  to 
rinse  the  butter  when  it  is  removed  from  the  churn ; 
the  butter -milk  is  worked  out  clean,  and  the  butter 
salted  with  ground  rock-salt,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter.  After  it  is  thor- 
oughly worked,  it  is  set  in  a  cool  place  about  24 
hoars,  when  it  is  again  worked  so  as  to  entirely  free 
it  from  the  butter-milk;  then  pack  it  in  a  firkin, 
which  is  covered  so  tight  as  to  exclude  the  air,  un- 
til the  firkin  is  filled.  Nothing  but  salt  &  mixed 
with  the  butter.  For  keeping  through  the  season, 
«loths  are  spread  over  the  butter  in  the  firkins,  and 
strong  brine,  made  of  rock-salt,  is  poured  on. 

For  the  greatest  amount  of  butter  made  from  five 
oows  in  thirty  days,  John  Holbbut,  of  Chemung, 
Chemung  county,  received  the  first  premium,  and 
Nelson  Van  Nxss,  of  Mayville,  Chautauque  coun- 
ty, the  second.  Mr.  H.'s  cows  yielded  in  thirty 
-days,  (from  May  23d ,^  1849,)  264^  pounds,  or  an 
•average  of  52  pounds  14  ounces  per  cow — and  those 
•of  Mr.  y.  N.,  221  pounds — or  an  average  of  44 
pounds  3  ounces  per  cow.  Mr.  H.'s  cows  were  of 
common  stock,  with  a  '^  slight  mixture''  of  the 
Short-horned  breed.  "Mr.  V.  N.'s  were  entirely  of 
the  common  stock.  Both  herds  were  fed  on  grass 
only. 

Profitable  Dairy. — George  W.  Goodnow,  of 
Sonthborough,  Mass.,  gives  an  acount  in  the  Mats. 
Plowman  of  the  produce  of  twelve  cows  kept  by 
him  during  the  last  year.  From  the  first  of  March 
to  the  first  of  December,  he  sold  2287  lbs.  of  butter. 


for  which  he  reoeived  $524.79 — butter  consumed  in 
the  family  during  the  same  time,  was  worth  $29.94 
— milk  sold,  $77.76 — calves  sold,  $70.71 — making  a 
total  of  $703.20. 


She  i^ortitttltorol  IDepartmmt. 


CONDtrCTED  BT  J.  J,  THOKAB. 


Sammer  Management  of  Young  Trees. 

In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  first  and  great  requisite  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  newly  transplanted  trees,  is  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  for  many  feet  around  them 
clean  and  mellow  by  cultivation.  This  is  important 
to  all  kinds  of  trees,  but  especially  so  to  the  peach. 
An  instance  occurred  where  a  young  peach  orchard 
stood  the  first  year  in  a  clean  and  repeatedly  culti- 
vated potato  field,  and  the  green  shoots  on  all  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer  measured  from 
a  l^ot  and  a  half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  in  length — 
on  an  adjoining  uncultivated  piece  of  land,  none  of 
the  shoots  were  three  inches  long. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  by  watering  the 
roots  of  newly  set  trees,  before  the  leaves  expand, 
by  which  they  become  water-soaked  and  killed.  A 
leafiess  tree  is  in  a  nearly  dormant  state,  and  throws 
off  but  little  moisture.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
expand,  they  exhale  moisture  rapidly,  and  a  supply  is 
then  needed  at  the  roots.  Watering,  however,  usual- 
ly fails  of  the  intended  purpose.  The  water  is  poured 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  only  serves  to  bake 
the  surface,  without  ever  reaching  the  dry  soil  fur- 
ther down.  If  watering  is  actually  required,  the 
surface  should  be  first  removed,  and  the  water  then 
poured  in  directly  on  the  roots,  replacing  the  remo- 
ved earth.  An  acquaintanee  who  set  out  last  year 
about  60  cherry  traes,  lost  every  one  which  was 
watered  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  about  one-third 
of  the  whole. 

If  trees  have  been  dug  up  carefully  and  with  unin- 
jured roots,  and  then  well  transplanted, — in  thefirat 
place ;  and  the  soil  kept  mellow  ao^lready  ftated, 
in  the  second ;  they  will  usually  have  mji&9  so  good 
a  growth  by  midsummer,  as  to  be  beyond  the  dan- 
ger of  drouth.  But  if  the  transplanting  has  been 
badly  done,  or  the  soil  has  been  allowed  to  get  hard, 
the  careless  cultivator  will  d.^ubtlessbe  reminded  of 
his  negligence  by  the  death  of  a  part  of  his  trees. 

Watering  a  feebly  growing  tree,  is  at  best  but  a 
very  irregular  way  of  supplying  it  with  moisture. 
A  greatly  superior  protection  from  midsummer  heat 
and  dryness,  is  mulehingj  or  covering  the  snr^oe  of 
the  earth  for  some  feet  round  each  tree  with  hay, 
straw,  or  other  litter,  several  inches  in  thickness. 
This  covering  keeps  the  ground  soft  and  moist,  and 
night  dews  are  retained  in  the  soil  through  hot  sam- 
mer days.  '  During  the  excessively  dry  season  of  last 
year,  a  row  of  newly  set  apple  trees,  stan<(ing  on  a 
high  and  dry  piece  of  ground  which  could  not  be  ea- 
sily cultivated,  were  observed  to  cease  growing,  and 
the  leaves  to  assume  a  yellowish  cast.  They  were 
immediately  mulched.  In  a  few  weeks,  they  re-com- 
menced growth,  and  the  leaves  returned  to  a  dark 
healthy  green,  although  no  rain  b&d  fallen  during  all 
this  period. 

Cherry  trees,  which  in  spring  or  early  summer, 
give  strong  promise  of  a  flourishing  growth,  are 
frequently  destroyed  by  a  parching  midsummer's 
heat.     To  such,  mulching  is  of  eminent  service. 

Mulching  is  not  usually  advisable  for  young  trees 
after  the  first  season  from  transplanting,  unless  their 
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jfTOWth  is  foeble.  Aaaoon  mstlMi  growth  is  BolGoieDt 
to  giTB  the  tree  itrong  aid  well  eitsbliihsd  roots, 
whether  it  be  the  first  or  leooad  y^tr,  clean  and  mel- 
low oatture  it  the  best  treatment  which  •  tree  oan 


Prauinir  the  Peack. 

A  oorreepodent  aa;»,  "  I  htiTe  noticed  that  i 
n  (kid  aboQt  shorten  ing-in  the  shoots  of  peaoh  t 
oemmencin^  yoniR  '"^  conlinaing  'annuallj — bnl  I 
wiih  to  know  what  to  do  with  my  trees,  now  seTen 
oreighl  jeara  old,  and  which  have  deier  been  pruned. 
Will  it  do  to  oDt  them  after  the  leaves  have  begnn 
M  appear,  >•  ba«  been  assertedt" 


We  have  fooad  great  sdTantage  in  pmnisg  baok 
the  peaoh,  even  when  the  trees  have  been  long  nag- 
leoted.  A.  ease  onoe  ooonrred  where  an  old  tree 
was  greatlj  improied  bj  the  tongh  and  raadam 
trimming  it  reoeived  from  the  tempest,  which  swept 
Kwmj  a  part  of  ita  limbs. 

The  treatment  which  an  old  or  neglected  tree  re- 
eeiTes,  mast  be  somewhat  diCTerent  Irom  the  annual 
•hortening-iD  of  vonng  shoots.  It  beeomes  neees- 
•arj  to  >horten-ia  on  a  larger  scale,  aad  with  a  freer 
hand.  Even  thrve  or  fonr  feet  maj  be  taken  elT  at 
a  atroke,  where  the  form  of  the  tree  appears  to  re- 


qnire  it.  We  haTS  found  snch  treatment,  when  ja- 
dicioiulr  performed,  often  to  double  the  siie  of  the 
frait,  and  to  improve  astonishing!;  the  flavor.  The 
above  Bgnres  m^j  poisiblv  be  of  nse,  in  pointing  ont 
mors  partieolarl;  the  mode  of  performing  this  kind 
of  pruning ;  a  representing  a  common,  well-grown, 
mnpraned  tree,  and  b  the  same,  with  inch  branobes 
H  May  be  onl  away  indicated  bj  dotted  liaM. 


In  conneition  with  prnning,  it  ia  quite  essential 
to  give  the  trees  a  good  mellow  soil  by  oullivation, 
and  if  needful  to  enrich  it  bj  manure.  Pruning  alone, 
ii  insufficient  to  restore  a  neglected  tree.  With  the 
two  combined,  those  not  actually  enfeebled  by  old 
age,  may  be  made  to  send  out  new  and  strong 
shoots,  and  lo  acquire  the  vigor  of  young  trees. 
Their  duration,  with  subsequent  annaal  pruning, 
will   he   greatly   inorsased. 

The  pruning  of  tbe  peach  may  be  performed,  ap- 
parently, quite  as  well,  after  the  Iobvds  are  partly 
i_i  ly  in  Ihe  spring — such,  at  least,! 


the 
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Supports  tor  Runners. 
Small  or  slender  climbers,  as  the  Cypress-vine  and 

other  Ipomeas,  the  Madeira  vine,  ArisColochia,  bo. 

present  the  best  appearanoe  whan  supported  on  a 
light  frame,  with  some  symme- 
try or  regularity  of  appear- 
ance. Some  of  these  frames 
were  flgared  in  our  first  nubiber 
for  this  year.  More  irregular 
or  rampant  climbers  may  be 
borne  aloft  on  a  post  with  holes 
out  through  it  at  intervals,  for 
the  passing  and  repassing  of 
the  flexible  stem  with  its  thiok 
ly  olustered  branches.     A  still 


rild   I 


pearai 
ting,  1 
the  stc 


»  P"" 


>ith 
portions  of  its  larger  branohee 
left   to    support   the    olimbing' 
verdure.     Both  of   these   sup- 
ports were  figured  in  this  pa> 
Eer  last  year.     Some  diffioal^ 
as   howerer  been    felt.     The 
single  post  reqnires  same  eara 
aiid  skill  to  eover  it  proparlyj 
and  the  armed  cedar  post  is  not 
always  easily  proonred.     In  its 
-  absence,    thp    following   is    a 
good  contrivance.     A  single  post  is  planted  with 
boriiontelams  fixed  in  boles  bored  for  this  purpose, 
shown  in   the  ebove  flgnre.     More  irregnUrity 
is  obtained  by  placing  these  arms  alternately  at  right 
'    ither.     No  nails  are  used  in  this 
support;  it  is  firm  and  strong,  and  if  made  of  dnra- 
wood,  will  last  many  years. 


laiiecuCatGheTs. 

The  following  very  interesting  faet  is  stated  in  8- 

.  Pabsonb'  New  Haven  Address,  where  be  urges 

e  importance  of  employing  various  animals  for  the 

istructioD  of  insects,  as  the  ferret  is  employed  to 

islroy  rats;— "I  recollect  visiting  some  years  ago, 

1  Intelligent  physician  in  Ibn  West  Indies,  who  bad 

ained  some  lizards  to  tsko  tbe  flies  from  his  facB 

hen  asleep.      To  show  me  their  skill,  be  leaned  hi* 

bead  against  the  aide  ot  the  summer  bouse,  closed 

his  eyes,  and  immediately,  half  a  dozen  bright  little 

fellows,  three  or  four  inches  long,   appeared  near 

lim.     Their  glistening  eyes  twinkled  with  eipecta- 

ion,  and  the  moment  a  fly  made  its  appearance  on 

.ny  part  of  the  Doctor's  face,  one  or  more  of  them 

would  dart  like  lightning  across  his  face,  scarcely 

touching  It,  but  oarrying  □fl' tbe  unfortanale  fly." 

The  same  Address  further  stales  that  "a  French 

Lgricuttnrist  had  a  hundred  pair*  of  the  bird  oalled 
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Knikimanore,  from  tbe  Sandwich  Islands.  During 
the  season,  he  would  let  them  loose  at  night  and 
they  would  return  in  the  morning,  each  pair  de- 
stroying, as  was  estiniated,  some  four  thousand  May- 
btigs.  In  Malta,  sma^ll  birds  are  kept  to  free  the 
heme  of  flies  during  the  sammer,  and  are  found  ve- 
ry effective /'  

Strawberry  CnUmre* 

An  intelligent  friend,  residing  at  Palmyra, "N.  T., 
has  furnished  us  the  few  following  notes  of  a  visit  to 
'one  of  his  neighbors,  remarkable  for  his  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,  and  celebrated 
for  the  enormous  size  and  productiveness  to  which 
he  has  brought  different  sorts  as  they  have  succes- 
sively passed  under  his  hand.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  utility  of  large  doses  of  cold  spring 
water,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  has  far  outstripped 
all  other  gardeners  in  his  vicinity,  in  his  large, 
thiokly  trussed  fruit: 

'^A  very  rainy  day  suggested  to  me  to  drop  in  and 
spend  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  him  and  his  social 
wife,  who  together  live  almost  excluded  from  the 
world  without,  except  by  books  and  papers.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  remarkably  successful  with 
strawberries,  and  although  he  has  cultivated  one 
kind  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  replaced  them 
by  another  kind,  and  then  again  by  another  and  still 
another,  yet  somehow  he  manages  every  year,  no 
matter  what  kind  he  has  in  cultivation,  to  astonish 
OS  all  by  his  enormous  crops  of  fruit. 

''Baring  the  past  three  years  he  has  given  his  al- 
most sole  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Hovey's 
Seedling,  yet  contrary  to  usual  theory  and  practice, 
ht  firmly  pefuses  to  allow  a  single  staminate  plant 
te  remain  in  their  vioinity.  Besides,  the  last  sea- 
aon,  he  allowed  all  his  strawberries  to  cover  the 
growd  eompletely  with  runners,  and  yet  from  the 
■many  neighbors  and  others  abroad,  who  visited  his 
gatden  during  the  fruiting  season,  not  a  man  could 
be  fi>un.d  who  had  ever  seen  it  excelled  either  in  .the 
-eaubraordinary  sise  or  quantity  of  fruit,  in  any  kind 
of  atrawberries.  Not  a  foot'of  ground,  or  appa- 
■rently  a  single  plant,  that  was  mot  covered  with 
large  and  perfect  fruit.  Some  days  he  picked  two 
or  tiuree  bushels,  and  could  have  pioked  muoh  more. 

**  One  bed  was  on  the  lower  end  of  his  garden, 
where  I  should  think  it  might  be  a  deep  soil ;  but  a 
^mailer  bed  near  his  house,  is  on  about  six  or  eight 
anohes  of  good  soil  over  a  stiff  hard-pan,  yet  this 
bed  has  borne  during  the  past  two  years,  at  least  as 
large  fruit  and  as  great  quantity,  as  the  most  favor- 
ed portions  on  the  deeper  soil  below. 

''Now  it  may  be  curious  perhaps  to  inquire,  what 
is  the  secret  of  all  this?  for  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  state  only  such  things  as  I  know  to  be  facts.  In 
answer,  I  would  say  after  a  close  observation  for  a 
•number  of  years,  I  am  convinced  it  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  line,  to  wit, — Select  good  plants,^^ 
give  them,  clean  eulturtf — and  plenty  of  cold  UAao 
toater. 

'*  The  importance  of  clean  culture  every  one  un- 
derstands, but  ray  friend  is  a  little  peculiar  in  his 
hydropathic  views.  He  believes,  from  the  careful 
observation  and  experience  of  half  a  century,  that 
hard  water  is  far  better  for  plants  than  soft  water 
— that  the  lime  held  in  solution  is  evidently  useful 
to  them* — and  also  that  plants  may  be  trained  to 
receive  cold  water  at  all  hours — hence  he  accustoms 


his  strawberries  to  take  a  cold  bath  from  the  well 
at  mid-day  in  the  face  ef  a  hot  sammer's  sun  with- 
out shrinking.  In  a  dry  hot  time  he  will  give, 
twice  a  day,  every  four  or  six  feet  square  of  his 
strawberry  bed,  a  pailful  of  clear  cold  water." 

Varieties  of  the  Garden  Pea. 


Last  year  experiments  were  made  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  on  many  va- 
rieties of  the  pea,  obtained  from  different  cultivators, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  testing  their  re« 
lative  merits.  The  results  have  been  published  at 
length,  which  we  here  preaent  in  a  condensed  farm, 
embracing  the  principal  facts.  The  sorts  were  all 
sown  on  the  21st  day  of  3d  month  (March.)  The 
color  refers  to  the  peas  when  dry. 


lylindrical— <J 

to  7.    Excelleut,  early,  prolific.    Far  superior  to  Biujop'a  Early 

Dwarf. 
Prince  iW«rt— June  SO>-d  feet    Recembles  Early  Kent  and.  Early 

Frame,  but  one  week  later.    Early  Warwick  and  Early  Race- 

Horae,  generally  pro^red  to  be  Early  Frame. 
Lady^t  Finger— J\ii\  4-^ J  lo  6  ft— loitg,  cylindrical— 6  to  7— white 

Good,  moderately  productive. 
Early  Hero—Jtdy  6— «  to  5|  ft— sUfhtly  curved— 6  lo  7— white. 

Peas  medium  size,  good. 
ShiUing'e  Grottt>-JmK  37—4}  to5  A.^thick,  abort,  badly  filled-^  to 

6 — while.    Bad  bearer. 
Duforf  Bnmching  Marrow— JiHj  9— S  f\.— nearly  straight,  flaitisb— 

6— while.  Moderate  bearer.  Stalk  strung,  abon-joniled,  leafieu 

broad,  flowera  larse,  cream-colored,  pedundea  short.     Grim- 

stone'a  Egyptian,  foiuid  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  vase,  (?)  proved 

identical  with  Dwarf  Branching  Marrow. 
Quern  f)f  Dwarf*— iv^J  fiO— 18  iacliea— large,  flat— 4  to  6— large, 

white.    Moderate  oearer. 
B«{Iamy'«  "Eariy  Grem  Utorrow    Jttne  30—4}  to  5  ft— long,  straigfat, 

cylindrical— e  to  7— ^een  or  white.    Good  bearer,  excellent. 
Suttofi^t  Sttperb  Grten  Morrow— July  14—0^  to  6  ft  — flaniah,  nearly 

strai^t— 6— large,  green.     Slightly  faiaxah,  moderate  bearer. 
New  itttUntei  Green  Marrvw—JvXy  18*^  feet— (resembles  Kiufbl's 

Green  Marrow.)    A  good  pea. 
Yinaria  Jfiimnp— July  94—0  to  0}  ft.-^oeaHy  4  incbes  l«ng— §«■•- 

tally  ia  pnin,  siraaglit,  roundiah— <0  lo  8— green.    Good. 
Fkuk"**  New  Large  YieWric^—ivly  2—8}  to  3  fl.— fiattiflh,  nearly 

straight— about  0— blue  or  paruy  white.    Peas  large,  poda  me- 
dium.   A  good,  dwarf  prMifIc  variety. 
Bedman^t  Imperial— 3^j  14— 3}  to  3  ft/— liightly  onnwl,  ronndiih 

0  to  7— large,  blue.    Valuable,  prolific. 
New  Imperial— Jxxw  90—8}  feet-HRnall,  eyliudrical-'blae.      laf^ 

nor  to  many. 
MeLeem**  fiaarf/iiig— July  3—9  foet— 4acge,  nearly  straig^-^Teqr 

large,  bluish.    Excellent,  prolific. 
British  ^vem— Jiily23-^  feet— large,  ttrargbt,  nearly  rooud    Sibsl 

7— light  gpsen.    Pes*  very  large,  good  bearer. 
Gne  Yen  Normand—Jaly  90—0  feet— slightly  curved,  flattisb— 7  to  8 

— bluiah.    Sugary,  exrelleiit,  very  prodnctive. 
Fttirieard^s  Champion  of  England—Zvmb  30— <S  feet— long,  sligbtly 

curved— 7  to  8— bluish.    Sugary,  very  pioductive,  exeelleat 


*  If  the  mineral  substances  held  in  solution  poasess  fortili2ing  pow- 
er, the  e^iperimenl  may  succeed  quiir  diflerently.  so  far  as  tluMe  af- 
fect its  re»uii9.  in  different  regions  of  conntry,  where,  on  account  of 
geoloirirBl  d:4tiiioiiun!>,  these  dissolved  manures  may  be  very  unlike. 

-Ed 


Snccesslul  Treatment  of  Yonnir  Trees. 

As  I  promised  to  famish  yon  with  an  ncoount  of 
my  management  of  fruit  trees,  I  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  soil  on  which  I  am  forming  my  orchard,  is 
gravelly,  with  some  sand,  and  clay  intermixed.  A 
part  is  very  fine  gravel,  and  works  easily;  apart  ia 
coarser  and  stronger  and  will  grow  good  corn.  In 
the  spring  of  1848, 1  set  out  about  one  hundred  trees, 
(mostly  apple,)  in  the  following  manner:  Large 
holes  were  dug,  and  a  large  farm  wheel-barrow  load 
of  chip  dirt,  toe//  rotted^  put  into  each  hole.  The 
tree  was  then  set  by  myself,  carefully  spreading  out 
the  roots  with  the  hand,  after  having  out  off  the 
bruised  parts  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  shortened  back 
the  top.  A  pail  of  water  was  dashed  in  as  the  earth 
was  thrown  in  to  settle  it  about  the  roots. 

The  ground  was  planted  with  potatoes  before  the 
trees  came, (which  were  received  late  in  the  season ;) 
the  trees  were  carefully  hoed  daring  the  summer, 
and  now  for  the  results: — All  lived  and  grew  finely 
but  one  cherry  tree ;  many  grew  a  foot  the  first  sea- 
son.    In  the  fall,  the  ground  received  a  heayy  top* 
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dre««ing  of  maoare,  whioh  was  plowed  under.  The 
trees  were  earth'3d  up,  to  prevent  the  mice  from 
girdlin{7  them  beneath  the  snow.  In  the  spring  of 
1849,  they  were  dug  around  for  about  6  feet  with  a 
■tout  manure  fork,  the  land  plowed  and  sowed  to 
onions,  carrots,  &c.  The  trees  started  vigorously, 
and  grew  till  about  the  first  of  July,  when  the  drouth 
was  so  severe  that  they  ceased  growing,  the  wood 
ripened  well,  scarcely  making  any  second  growth; 
the  finest  growth  was  about  15  inches  on  the  ave- 
rage, some'  trees  throwing  out  shoots  2  ft.  in  length. 
I  intend  to  try  some  special  manures  upon  them, 
and  will  give  the  results,  if  desired,  at  a  future  day, 
if  lifp  and  health  permit. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  I  set  about  140  trees,  and 
although  the  aoason  was  severe  /or  newly  planted 
trees  in  consequence  of  the  drouth,  I  lost  but  one, 
and  that  was  a  cherry  tree.  They  were  set  in  a  si- 
milar manner  to  those  in  '4iB,  except  that  a  compost 
of  FA^h  ^Fth  find  well  rotted  q»anure  was  used  in- 
stead of  chip- dirt,  and  th^  trees  were  mulched  w'ith 
straw  and  coarse  manure.  The  average  growth  was 
6  to  8  inches;  the  land  was  planted  to  potatoes  and 
corn;  where  corn  was  planted,  3  or  4  rows  of  pota- 
toes were  planted  next  the  trees. 

A  hard  strong  hail  injured  th^  trees  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  bruising  them  severely.  In  the 
fall,  those  set  in  '49,  were  manured  with  a  compost 
of  leached  ashes,  muck,  and  well-rotted  manure, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  night  soil,  ^  well  mixed. 
About  a  bushel  of  this  mixture  was  placed  around 
each  tre^,  which  I  intend  to  dig  in  this  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work.  The  trees  were 
all  earthed  up  last  fall,  ai%d  I  have  not  discovered 
any  depredation^  of  mice.  The  trees  set  are  apple, 
pear  an4  cherry.  I  q^m  at  a  loss  about  pruning — but 
shall  endeavor  to  form  broad,  spreading  tops.  If 
any  one  has  had  experience  in  the  culture,  pruning, 
&o.  of  yu^Qg  orchards^  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  such,  through  the  columns  of  The  Cultivator. 
J.  Talqott.     JRome,  Ontida  Co.,  Hf.  F.,  ^prti  4. 

Manure  for  Fluit  Treea* 


'' Wbat  is  the  beet  manure  for  fruit  trees,  to  spade 
or  work  in  near  the  roots,  of  general  application  t" 
O.  C. 

The  following  has  been  found,  after  several  years 
esperienee,  to  constitute  one  of  the  best  manures 
for  fruit  trees  generally.  A  mixture  of  peat  or 
ewamp  muck,  with  oner-half  te  one-quarter  of  its 
balk  of  stable  manure,  and  abont  one- twentieth  of 
leaohed  ashes.  These  ingredients  should  lie  in  a 
beap  together  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  be  worked 
over. '  If  for  peach  trees,  the  soap-suds  from  the 
laoadry  thrown  over  the  heap  will  improve  it.  If 
for  oherry  trees,  whioh  will  not  bear  high  manuring, 
the  proportion  of  peat  or  muok  should  be  larger,  and 
with  less  of  yard  manure  and  ashes. 

There  are  some  pther  ingredients  which  may  oe* 
oeeionally  be  added  to  advantage,  as  ground  or  dis- 
solved bones,  night  soil,  &c.,  where  a  strong  manure 
is  needed.  

Proite  of  Fmit  Cultare. 


8.  B.  Parsons,  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
New  Haven  Horticultural  Society,  states  that  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  his  residence  there  is  an  orchard 
of  about  20  acres,  producing  $2000  a  year,  the  ve- 
getablea  between  the  trees  paying  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation— that  the  vineyards  of  Dr.  Underbill,  on  Cro- 
ton  Point,  are  said  to  yield  a  net  prodt  of  some 
$4000  per  annum — that  two  cherry  trees  of  his  own 
jieldea  often,  |dD — and  that  the  net  profits  of  the 


great  Newtown  Pippin  orchard  of  B.  L.  Pell,  at 
Esopus,  are  some  $8000  per  annum. 

Great  Crop  of  Winter  Squashes* 

A  neighbor  of  mine  raified  last  year  (1849)  a  ve- 
ry remarkable  crop  of  winter  squashes.  The  seeds 
were  mostly  of  the  hybrid  squash  produced  by  a  cross 
between  thb  Seven  Year  Pumpkin  and  Oreen  Flesh 
Melon,  and  originated  in  my  garden  in  1844,  as  de- 
scribed in  your  May  number,  1848,  page  160.  The 
soil  was  a  sandy  loam  highly  fertilized  with  barn- 
yard manure,  and  the  dressings  of  limestone,  made 
by  the  preparation  of  building  stone.  The  extent 
of  ground  occupied  by  this  crop  was  36  square  rods, 
being  a  plat  9  by  4.  This  area  tnolndes  the  whole 
spread  of  the  vines.  The  number  of  the  fruit  was 
about  nine  hundred.  The  weight  of  which  was 
usually  from  about  twenty  to  eighty-four  pounds, 
of  whioh  last  weight  there  were  some  threo  or  four. 
The  estimated  average  was  forty  pounds.  This 
gives  eighteen  tons  as  the  average  of  the  whole 
crop,  or  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  rod, 
which  would  give  twenty-ftve  fruits  of  average  size 
to  each  square  rod,  or  about  one  squash  to  each  11 
square  feet.  The  yield  of  this  small  plot  will  be 
seen  to  be  equal  to  eighty  tons  to  the  acre.  A  crop 
of  beets  or  carrots  of  the  same  weight  would  amount 
to  sixteen  hundred  bushels,  estimating  the  bushel  lo 
weigh  fifty  pounds.  I  saw  the  squashes  after  they 
were  gathered,  and  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
weight  was  over-ostimated,  as  I  am  accustomed  to 
sell  large  qnao*ities  of  this  vegetable,  and  always 
sell  them  by  we  ^ht.-  This  prodigious  crop  is  to  be 
credited,  partly  o  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  part- 
ly to  a  long  hot  and  dry  summer,  the  crop  being  mt* 
ved  from  the  extreme  effects  of  drouth  by  subsoil 
water,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  Abet.  C.  £.  G. 
Utiea,  March,  1860. 

Trees  of  Califuvttia. 

In  Hartwxg's  recently  published  account  of  hit 
botanical  tour  in  California  in  1846,  we  find  many 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  that  region,  some  of  which  cannot  fail  to  inter* 
est  our  readers. 

The  Californian  Horse  Chestnut,  (Pavia  calif  or* 
ntca,)  which  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  orna- 
mental and  showy,  is  thus  described: — 

^^  On  the  dry  banks  of  the  ravines,  to  the  north- 
east of  Monterey,  the  Californian  horse  chestnut  is 
common.  This  extremely  ornnmcntal  shrub  or  low 
tree  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  is  of  n 
globular  shape,  and  produces  its  fragrant  whitish 
i^owers  of  a  delicate  pink  hoe,  in  great  abundance 
on  spiket  itoelve  inchet  long;  one  of  these  spikes, 
which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count,  had  more  than 
400  open  flowers  and  buds  upon  it." 

On  the  mountains,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea,  he  found  the  cones  of  the  Pinui  ma' 
croearpa,  or  large-concd  pine,  measuring  16  inches 
in  length,  and  growing  on  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high.  On  the  west  flank  of  the  great  mountain 
range,  the  jSbies  bracteata  was  discovered,  a  re- 
markable flr,  "  which  attains  the  height  of  fifty 
feet,  toith  a  stem  from  twelve  to  ft/tee  feet  in  dia* 
meter,  one-third  of  which  is  clear  of  branches,  and 
the  remainder  forming  an  elongated  tapering  pyra- 
mid, of  which  the  upper  part,  for  three  feet  is  pro- 
ductive of  cones.'' 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  forest  trees  in  this 
region  of  the  world,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
Taxodium  eempervirent ,  (known  by  the  English 
names  of  Redwood  and  Bastard  Cedar,)  and  in  some 
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species  of  the  pine.     The  Taxodium  is  thus  descri- 
bed:— 

*'  In  close  forests  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size, 
averaging  200  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  of  .six  to 
9ight  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  as  straight  as  an  ar- 
row, and  clear  of  branches  up  to  sixty  or 'seventy 
feet.  One  tree,  that  is  termed  by  the  Americans 
"the  giant  of  the  forest,"  is  270  feet  high,  with  a 
stem  measuring  fifty -five  feet  in  oireumferenoe  at  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  bark  of  the  redwood  is 
from  six  to  twelve  inohes  thick,  reddish  and  smooth ; 
the  timber  is  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  like  pencil 
wood,  fine,  close  grained,  light,  but  brittle;  it  is 
well  adapted  for  in  and  out  door  work,  as  the  boards 
when  seasoned,  do  not  warp,  nor  is  it  attacked  by 
iifseots.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  annually 
exported  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  1,000  feet  of  one 
inch  boards,  delivered  on  the  beach  at  Santa  Crus, 
are  worth  81." 

Some  of  the  gigantic  pines  were  noticed  in  an  at- 
tempted ascent  of  the  snowcapped  mountains  in  the 
early  part  of  summer: — ''Ascending  the  gradual  ac- 
clivity, we  left  the  region  of  the  Pinut  Sabianaf 
and  entered  that  of  Pinui  Benthamiana,  which 
seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  upper  region. 
Some  trees  of  this  noble  pine  attain  an  enormous 
size.  The  largest  I  measured  were  28  feet  in  cir- 
cuQiferenoe  [9  ft.  diam.]  and  228  feet  high.  Of 
equal  dimensions  is  P.  Lambertianaf  which  howev- 
er does  not  constitute  masses  by  itself,  but  is  thinly 
scattered  among  the  former.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  a  Thuja  [arbor  vit»]  which  rises  to  tho height 
of  130  feet,  by  12  or  16  in  oircumferelioe." 

The  rapidity  of  vegetation  under  that  cloudless  sky, 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  during  an  absence  of 
ten  days  from  Monterey,  bulbous  flowers  had  dropped 
their  blossoms,  and  fully  ripened  their  seed.  This  ra- 
pidity is  not  much  less,  even  in  spring.  ''By  the  end 
of  April,  the  prairies  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  assu- 
med a  different  aspect ;  2  weeks  ago,  they  were  a  car- 
pet of  flowers,  which  have  now  disappeared,  and  a 
yellow,  sickly  tinge  pervades  the  whole."  "Most 
kinds  had,  during  the  fortnight  since  I  first  saw  them 
in  flower,  ripened  their  seeds,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  found  a  few  grains  of  the  beautiful  little  Lep- 
toiiphon  aureui^  and  similar  plants,  which,  between 
their  taller  neighbors,  had  almost  become  invisible." 


SliipBseMt  of  Fruit  from  Wayne  County. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Pak- 
Dxs's  Address  before  the  Wayne  County  (N.  T.) 
Ag.  Society: 

We  also  learn  what  was  to  me  an  astonishing 
fact,  that  the  offices  in  Wayne  county,  during  the 
year  1848,  cleared  more  dried  fruit,  by  more  than 
30  per  cent.,  than  the  entire  state  west  of  us,  to 
and  including  Buffalo;  and  also,  more  by  15  pr  cent, 
than  the  entire  state  east  of  us.  The  offices  west 
cleared  538,000  lbs.— those  east,  610,000  lbs.— while 
Lyons  and  Palmyra  cleared  708,000  lbs.,  or  more 
than  30,000  bushels. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  tribute  to  the  industry  of 
the  daughters  of  Wayne  county ;  (for  the  women  and 
children  do  the  most  of  this  work;)  for  who  can  cal- 
culate the  enormous  amount  of  labor,  in  drying  150,- 
000  bushels  of  apples,  peaches  and  plums — this  being 
the  requisite  amount  to  make  the  30,000  bushels 
when  dried. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Palmyra  office  has 
cleared  about  60,000  barrels  of  fine  grafted  apples 
per  annum,  or  150,000  bushels  more  of  fruit;  and 
if  Lyons,  Newark  and  Clyde  together,  send  off  as 
much  more,  (as  they  doubtless  do  from  50  to  100  per 


cent,  more,)  we  then  have  the  aggregate  of  400,- 

000  to  500,000  bushels  of  fruit,  in  a  green  and  dried 
state,  exported  annually. 

Rose  Cuttings. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  se- 
curing the  success  of  these,  is  to  stick  the  cutting 
about  an  inch  deep  into  clean  river  sand';;-with  pro- 
perly prepared  soil  about  an  inch  below  to  receive 
the  roots  as  soon  as  they  strike.  The  clean  sand 
prevents  the  roots  from  rotting.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Horticulturist  succeeded  with  this  when 
every  other  mode  failed — and  says  he  does  not  lose 
one  in  twenty. 

i§tnt0  to  Somtjg  BUn. 

A  letter  of  A^Tice, 

raOM  AN  OLD  FAaMXa   of  HXRKIKXa  COtTKTT,  TO  ▲ 
T0T7NO  MAN  NOW  IN  TiaOINIA. 

As  you  lived  with  me,  from  a  small  boy  to  the  time 
you  was  twenty-one,  I  claim  the  right  to  advise 
you. 

You  should  bear  in  mind  that  yon  are  young,  with- 
out property,  and  without  wealthy  or  influential  re- 
latives or  friends  to  assist  you ;  and  that  your  future 
prospects  in  life,  both  as  to  character  and  wealth, 
must  depend  entirely  on  your  own  exertions.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  on  this  account ;  there  is  the  more 
need  of  courage,  perseverance  and  economy.  There 
are  many  wealthy  and  influential  farmers,  particu- 
larly in  western  New- York  and  Ohio,  who  commen- 
ced with  no  more  means  than  you  haye.  They  sa- 
ved a  few  hundred  dollars,  went  in  while  the  coun- 
try was  new  and  land  cheap,  and  grew  into  their 
present  situation  by  their  own  industry  and  the  im- 
pirovement  of  the  country.  You  can  do  the  same. 
The  new  states  and  territories  offer  an  equal  chance, 
and  perhaps  better,  owing  to  the  increased  facility 
of  travel,  and  the  transportation  of  produce  to  mar- 
ket. One  could  hardly  find  a  place  now  to  locate, 
where  he  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  reached 
in  a  few  years,  by  boat^or  cars  propelled  by  steam. 
This  was  not  formerly  the  case. 

Whether  you  are  to  be  in  a  situatioh  to  support  a 
family  comfortably,  and  to  bring  up  and  educate  your 
children  well,  or  to  have  a  scanty  and  precarious 
support  from  day's  work,  is  an  important  mat- 
ter  to  you,  and  norw  is  the  time  to  think  of  it,  and . 
make  the  necessary  preparations ;  much  depends  on 
the  course  you  take  for  the  first  three  or  four  years. 
If  you  are  industrious  and  prudent,  and  lay  up  mo* 
ney  during  this  time,  your  chance  will  be  good — 
while  if  you  are  slack  and  spend  what  you  earn, 
your  prospects  will  be  bad ;  your  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting  during  this  time,  will  become  so  fixed 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  alter  them.  I  speak  of  your 
family,  because  it  is  more  than  probable  you  will 
have  one.  *' Multiply  and  replinUhf^'  is  a  com- 
mand of  holy  writ. 

Your  first  object  should  be  to  establish  for  your- 
self a  good  moral  character;  without  which  you 
cannot  expect  to  succeed  well,  and  with  it  you  can 
hardly  fail  of  success.  To  effect  this  you  should  deal 
honorably  and  uprightly,  keeping  your  word  good 
on  all  occasions;  be  careful  about  making  contracts 
and  promises,  but  when  made,  fulfil  them  to  the  ve- 
ry letter. 

Be  thorough  and  persevering,  in  whatever  bu- 
siness you  undertake,  and  engage  in  none  but  what 
is  fair  and  honorable. 

Be  careful  and  never  do  a  dishonorable  or  a  mean 

1  thing.      Avoid  law-toita;  thoT  are  expeBsiT6«  sad 
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usually  anprofi table,  both  in  a  peonniary  and  moral 
point  of  view. 

Avoid  gambling  by  all  means ;  'it  is  bad  in  itself, 
and  will  lead  to  many  other  yioes. 

Be  temperate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks; 
or  what  is  much  better,  not  use  them  at  all. 

Aroid  loose,  drinking,  gambling  company,  whe- 
ther they  be  rich  or  poor ;  whether  they  drink  wine 
or  whiskey.  Habits  acquired  while  young  are  hard 
to  get  rid  of. 

Treat  every  one  with  respect,  and  all  decent  per- 
sons will  respect  you. 

Whenever  you  get  a  little  money  ahead,  put  it 
out  in  safe  hands,  on  interest;  better  for  the  present 
to  receive  than  to  pay  interest.  If  you  have  health, 
yon  can  in  a  few  years,  lay  up  enough  to  buy  good 
land,  in  a  new  country,  sufficient  for  a  farm. 

Better  not  enter  into  speculation;  although  some 
get  rich  by  it,  it  is  believed  the  majority  fail.  If  a 
whole  community  should  turn  speculators,  they 
would  soon  be  in  want  of  bread.  Better  to  acquire 
wealth  by  the  ordinary  means  of  production. 

Better  not  buy  horses  and  carriages,  until  you 
have  use  for  them,  and  can  make  them  profitable. 

The  time  to  buy  a  thing,  is  when  you  really  need 
it,  cannot  well  do  without  it,  can  bby  to  good  ad- 
vantage, make  it  profitable,  and  have  the  money  to 
spare  to  pay  for  it. 

This  you  see,  would  exclude  the  purchase  of  pis- 
tols, bowie  knives,  watches,  dogs,  race-horses,  &c. 
Young  farmers  in  moderate  circumstances,  can  get 
along  without  these  things. 

I  advise  you  to  take  a  public  newspaper.  One 
from  the  city  of  New- York  is  best.  You  can  get 
one  for  a  dollar  a  year,  (say  the  Evening  Post  or 
Trihune,  as  best  suits  your  political  views.)  The 
postage  is  a  mere  triOe;  aiid  the  money  paid  in  this 
way  will  be  worth  to  you  twioe  the  amount  paid  out 
for  fiddling.  Remember  this;  in  our  country,  the 
man  who  does  not  read  the  papers  is  behind  the 
times.  They  give  a  history  of  matters  and  things 
IB  general,  as  they  daily  transpire,  and  their  reading 
keeps  one  up  with  the  times.  As  you  are  farming, 
you  had  better  take  Th$  Cultivator.  Better  to 
spend  your  leisure  time  reading  than  at  card*, 

I  am  told  you  have  taken,  (in  company  with  a 
partner,)  a  large  farm  and  dairy  on  shares;  if  so, 
manage  it  thoroughly  and  with  care  and  prudence. 
This  will  be  both  to  your  profit  and  credit.  You, 
doubtless,  have  a  written  contract.  Fulfil  it  in  eve- 
ry respect;  keep  an  exact  and  minute  account  be- 
tween the  landowner  and  yourself.  This  will  save 
trouble  in  making  settlement,  aod  will  help  to  es- 
tablish your  character  as  a  correct  business  man ; 
while  if  your  accounts  are  loose  and  incorrect,  you 
will  have  trouble  in  making  settlement,  and  it  will 
operate  much  to  your  disadvantage.  A  good  char- 
acter as  a  business  man,  once  established,  is  easily 
sustained,  while  it  is  hard  to  recover  from  a  bad  one. 

Remember  that  your  oply  capital  consists  in  your 
ability  to  labor,  and  in  the  improvement  of  your 
mind  so  as  to  turn  your  labor  to  good  advantage ; 
and  that  an  honest,  intelligent  laboring  man  ought 
to  be  respected  in  any  society,  and  is  respected  by 
all  fair-minded  men. 

Nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that  but  '^  few  men  can 
h4  really  great,"  while  every  common-sense  man 
can  be  honest,  intelligent  and  industrious.  I  hope 
yon  will  at  least  come  up  to  this  standard. 

In  short,  make  up  your  mind  to  **do  to  others  as 
yon  «o«U  wish  them  to  do  to  yo«,"  and  you  will 
suoceod.  This  is  the  essence  of  morality,  and  the 
best  rale  of  politeness ;  adopt  this  rule,  bo  industri- 
ous, go  a-head,  and  all  will  be  well  with  yon. 


Satis  ani  (S>fmonB. 

(Condtnstd  fnrn  Books  and  Papers.) 
Raising  Potatoes  Cheaply. — The  Michigan 
Farmer  says  that  A.  Z.  Moore  raises  potatoes  at 
small  cost,  as  follows: — In  planting,  which  is  done 
while  the  plowing  is  progressing,  the  potatoes  are 
dropped  into  every  third  furrow,  the  fourth  furrow 
covering  thom.  When  up,  the  whole  surface  is  har- 
rowed, killing  weeds  and  not  hurting  potatoes.  A 
plow  throws  oui,  the  potatoes  in  harvesting,  and  a 
fork  removes  all  omitted  by  the  plow. 

Steaming  Chopped  Food. — An  English  farmer, 
who  keeps  90  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  estimates 
that  he  saved  thirty  tons  of  hay  in  one  year,  by 
chopping  and  steaming  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
hay  and  straw,  and  saving  $270  worth  of  hay.  The 
cost  of  the  cutting  and  steaming  was  less  than  $20. 

Bees  in  Winter. — The  New-England  Farmer 
recommends  the  shading  of  bee-hives  in  winter,  to 
prevent  the  bees  becoming  warmed  into  activity, 
and  leaving  the  hive  to  be  chilled  to  death  on  the 
snow — and  also  states  that  he  has  found  by  weigh- 
ing that  bees  consume  honey  much  faster  in  the  dry 
part  of  summer,  when  the  flowers  afford  no  honey, 
than  in  winter;  that  hives,  kept  uniformly  cool  in 
cellars,  have  scarcely  lessened  in  honey  through 
winter;  and  that  the  greatest  losses  have  occurred 
where  bee-sheds  have  faced  the  south,  exposed  al- 
ternately to  hot  sun,  cold  winds,  and  sharp  nights. 

Loss  OF  Heat. — By  experiments  made  some  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  the  following  proportions  of 

heat  were  radiated  or  thrown  out  into  the  room: 

Sheet  iron  ttove  with  43  ft.  pipe,  radiated  100  parts  of  heat 
do  do  13    "  «.       06       "       " 

do  do  fi    «  "         «7       «       " 

Cast  10  plate  store,      5    "  **         45 

Open  Franklin  stOTe,  5    "  "37 

(^n  coal  grate,  *'         18 

Common  we  place,  "  "         10 

Close,  and  Libekal  Feeding. — A.  Todd  of 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  states  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  that 
he  had  five  cows  pastured  on  a  piece  of  land,  but  not 
feeling  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  feed  they  ob- 
tained, he  sold  one  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  con- 
sequently found  that  the  four  yielded  a  greater  nett 
profit  than  the  five  had  done.  '^Concluding  in 
my  mind,"  says  he,  ''that  if  four  cows  were  more 
profitable  than  five,  on  the  same  principle  three 
might  be  still  better,  (although  I  find  no  rule  in 
"Adams"  or  ''Smith"  that  supports  this  doctrine,) 
I  accordingly  disposed  of  another,  and  by  taking  a 
little  extra  pains  with  the  three  left,  I  churned  more 
butter  from  the  three  than  I  had  in  any  preceding 
year  from  the  four  or  five." 

SscoND-GaowTH  Fobests. — The  same  paper 
gives  the  experiment  of  John  M.  Weeks  of  Yt.,  who 
carefully  excludes  cattle  from  his  woods,  and  allows 
the  second  growth  to  spring  up  freely  where  bis  fire 
wood  has  been.  In  a  few  years,  the  best  and  most 
thrifty  of  the  young  trees  are  trimmed  up  six  feet, 
leaving  about  800  or  1000  trees  per  acre.  The  va- 
lue and  beauty  of  the  eight  acres  thus  covered  with 
young  growth,  from  one  to  seventeen  years  old,  ex* 
hibits  very  strikingly  the  value  of  this  trimming  out. 
Two  acres  of  this  piece  are  young  pines  only  spt 
years  old,  and  so  vigorous  and  heavy  is  their  growth, 
that  he  thinks  there  is  more  timber  on  the  land  than 
ever  before,  setting  aside  some  oT  the  largest  pines. 
He  intends  to  cut  out  soon  about  half  of  these  young 
pines,  leaving  about  400  to  the  acre. 

Coarse  Wool. — The  Wool-Grower  says  that  the 
present  high  price  of  coarse  and  medium  wool,  "is 
bringing  in  a  large  amount  of  foreign,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  importations  this  year  should 
exceed  at  least  twenty  millions." 
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Stork  QnabimtirQ. 


Lxr  Gtn>rd. 


Tlw  ftbo*s  figure  i*  an  ezcettent  portrait  ot  n 
mkr«,  noticed  in  our  l«*t,  ni  havinff  been  purok&ied 
bj  Mr.  S.  A.  OiLBEBT,  £ut  Hnmilton,  N.  ¥.,  of 
ICr.  Imobaham,  Cbeuer,  Vt.  We  are  inrormed 
that  aba  wni  bred  by  Madmoh  Aldrkdoe,  of  Wee- 
thersfiaid,  Vc. ;  wbi  bj  Lbe  well-knowp  boi«e  Giflbrd 
Morgan,  dam  a  bay  mare,  owned  bj  Mr.  Aldredge. 
Her  color  ii  a  dark  chaainnt,  or  brown.  She  ba* 
great  depth  and  capacitj  of  obast,  and  remarka- 
ble inaacalBr  davelopmeat,  oombined  witb  jmtnera 
of  proportion,  whiob  giiea  her  great  bottom  and 
power.  She  haa  not  yet  bein  trained,  bat  her 
natural  aclion  ii  of  the  right  hind,  and  indicate* 
.hat  matnre  age  and  proper  managemont  only,  are 
wanting  to  enable  her  show  speed  eqasl  to  the  beit. 
She  bat  groat  ipirit  and  fire,  bnt  wilhal  to  mnob 
Intelligenoe  and  gentlenesa  that  a  lady  or  child  can 
•aMy  drive  her. 

Alderaer  breed  of  Cattle. 

In  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney, 
in  the  Engliib  Channel,  a  breed  of  callle  has  long 
•lilted,  the  cows  of  which  have  been  much  celebra- 
ted for  the  richnesi  of  iheir  milk.  This  breed  ia 
■aid  to  hata  come  originally  From  Normandy, 
France,  where  cattle  of  similer  characters  are  still 
foand.  Id  the  islands  aboTe  mentioned,  howcTor, 
the  breed  has  been  of  late  year*  mnch  improTed,  so 
thftl  it  it  eonaidered  aDperior  to  the  Normsn  stock. 


The  inpro*eB«al  alluded  to,  has  been  prodneed 
chiefly  by  an  association  of  farmers  in  Jersey.  Aa 
Bocount  of  the  improTcment  eflaaled  by  (hti  looiety, 
has  been  given  by  Col.  LeCoutiub,  ia  the  fifth  vo- 
lanie  of  the  TraniractmBB  of  the  Royal  AgHsaltQral 
Society.  He  MMea  that  these  cattle  were  formerly 
ill-shaped,  of  poor  conslitarions,  and  great  oonn- 
mers  in  proportion  to  tb«ir  veighi.  The  farmers 
bad  tjoked  only  to  the  production  of  rich  milk  and 
butter,  and  the  aonseqaence  was,  that,  though  tha 
cnws  gave  good  retnras  in  this  respect,  they  were 
le»  profitable  than  they  might  have  been,  had  the* 
possessed  other  valnableqnalities,  the  union  of  which 
would  not  have  detracted  from  their  dairy  prodooe. 
But  Ihcse  defects,  we  are  told,  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  remedied.  Col.  LcC.  observes — "  By  hav- 
ing studied  tha  habits  of  a  good  cow  with  a  littta 
more  tendency  to  fatten  than  others,  and  erosiing 
her  with  a  Seshy  well- conditioned  ball  of  a  staek 
that  was  also  known  to  produce  quantity  and  qarii- 
ty  of  batter,  the  next  generation  has  proved  of  a 
rounder  form,  with  a  tendency  to  make  fat,  wlthont 
having  lost  the  butyracecu*  nflini«." 

For  determining  the  comparative  excellence  of 
animals,  the  society  have  a      s< 
bulls  and  anetfaer  for  cows,  as  fouows:- 
Sealt  0/  Poind  /or  Built. 
Art.  I.  Parity  of  breed  on  male  and  fenale  sJdM, 

reputed   for   haviag  prodneed   rich  and 

yellow  butler 

II.   Read  flna  and  tapering,  cheeksmall,  aaa- 

ile  nne   and  encircled  with  white,  bob. 

trils  high  aad  opaa.  bom*  poliahad,  ontm- 


''  scale  of  points  "  for 
P'U. 
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pM,  n*t  tpo  Ibick  at  tfa*  bus,  «nd  tk< 
paring,  tipped  with  black;  esrssiDBlt,  of 
of  an  onag«  eolar  within,  ey«  fall  and 

iWttj, 

in.  Neok  flne  and  lightly  placed  on  th«  ihoul- 
deri;  chait  brimd,  barrel  hoopad  aad 
deep,  irell  ribbed  botae  to  the  hipi,.... 
IT.  Back  atraiKhl  tram  the  vilbers  to  the  eet- 
tlii)|>  on  of  (be  Itril,  at  right  anglei  to  the 
tii).  Tail  flno,  ba^gieg  twv  iaefaee  be- 
low tfaehcrck, 3 

T.  HMe  thin  and  mo-reBble,  nellnir,  ireH  oo- 

lerad  with  soft  and  Ina  hair, 3 

TI.  Fare-arm  large  and  ptywerfni,  lege  (bort 
and  itraiffat,  swelliag  and  rail  above  the* 

knee,  and  flue  below  it S 

TII.  Hind  qeartert  fnin  the  hocUe  to  the  pojat 
of  ifa«nnnp,  long  Md  well  Ailed  np;  the 

legr  not  to  orosa  bwbtod  i*  walking, 2 

Tin.  Growth, 1 

IX.  Oeveral  appeareiM:*, S 

Perfeelton, 38 

No  price  sfaatl  b*  awarded  to  a  bnll  baring  Icm- 
tkaa  20  pointa. 

Sealtof  Point,  for  Cow,  and  HiifiTt.     P'ts. 
Art.  I.  Breed,  on  male  and  femals  lideij  repnced 

for  producing  rich  asd  jellow  bulter, ,.    4 
II.  Head  email,  fine  and  laperin;;  e/e  full  and 
lirelf.     Mnzzle  fine  and  encircled  with 
while;  horns  polished  and  a  little  arum. 
pled,  tipped  with  black;  eais  small,  of 

an  orange  color  within, 8 

in.  Back  atraigfat  from  the  wither*  to  the  lot. 
ting  on  of  the  tail;  chest  deep,  and  near- 
ly on  a  line  with  (be  belly, 4 

IT.  Hide  ibjo,  moTeable,  bat  not  too   looee, 

well  covered  with  fine  soft  hair, 2 

T.  Barrel  hooped  and  deep,  well  ribbed  home, 
having  bnt  little  space  between  tbe  ribs 
and  l^ips;  tail  flno,  hanging  two  inches 

below  the  hocV, 4 

TI.  Fore  legs  ilraight  and  flno.  thighi  fall  and 
long,  close  together  when  viewed  from 
behind  ;  hind  less  short,  and  bones  rather 
line;  hoof  small;  hind  legs  not  to  orosi 
in  walking 2 


VII.   Udder  full,  well  a'p  behindj  teats  large 
and  sqaarely  placed,  being  wide  apart; 

milk  veins  large  and  swelling, 4 

VIIl.   Growth, 1 

IX-  Oeoeral  appearanee, 3 

Perfection  for  cow«, 30 

Two  poiets  shall  be  dedaeled  from  the  namber  ra- 
qaired  for  perfaolioa  on  heifers,  as  their  udder  and 
nulk  veins  oanaot  be  folly  developed.  A  heifer  will 
Iherofere  be  ooasidared  perfect  at  38  pmnts. 

No  priie  shall  he  awarded  lo  cowaoi  beifers  bav- 
ieg  less  than  21  points. 

Some  of  tbe  improved  variety  of  this  breed,  ar« 
said  to  possess  nearly  every  good  point  in  tbe  scale, 
and  they  are,  at  tbe  same  lime,  fally  eqtial  to  the 
old  stock  for  (he  dairy — some  giving  foorteen  poondv 
of  bulter  in  a  week,  and  ten  pounds  being  comnen 
through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Ws  commend  the  above  rnles  to  the  attention  of 
oar  dairymen.  With  tbe  exception  of  one  point,  ■ 
"thin  skin,"  we  approve  them.  For  onr  severe  eli- 
mate,  a  skin  of  considerable  sabitaaoa  is  indispen- 
sable, though  it  shnnld  be  mfllow,  and  as  the  role 
says,  "well  covered  with  sofl  hair." 

Alderney  cows  have  at  varioni  time)  been  import- 
ed into  this  oonnlry;  bnt  we  have  not  heard  of  the 
introdnotion  of  any  of  the  improved  variety  descri- 
bed by  Col.  Le  CouTEUa.  Tbey  are  doubtless  mnob 
superior  to  the  old  stock  in  form  and  constitution. 
The  old  breed  has  not,  senarally,  sudicient  hardi- 
ness for  the  climate  of  the  northern  section  of  onr 

Fedfgrees  of  Slioi^IIorai. 

Ei>e.  ClJLTiTAToa — In  the  January  No.  of  Tk* 
Cultivator  for  IS60,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chapman, 
giving  a  pan  of  Mr.  Bates'  letter  to  the  pulilisber 
of  the  print  of  his  bull,  Duke  of  Northamberland, 
in  which  Mr.  Bates  says  he  has  tbe  whole  of  the 
Duchess  family  in  his  possession,  and  ttiat  they  ar« 
snperior  to  all  other  tribes  of  Short-hurna- 

Now  I  propose  examining  the  pedigree  of  ihie 
bull.  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  see  bow  mnoh 
Duchess  blood  he  has.  For  ihi*  purpose.  I  eopy  hi* 
pedigree  from  tbe  Herd-book: 
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**  Dais  or  NoRTHinfSXRLAND  (1940,)  roao,  calved  Oct.  16, 1835. 
bred  by  uid  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  Bates;  got  by  Belvidere  (1706,) 
d.  Duchess  34ih  by  Belvidere  (1706,)  gr.  d.  Duchess  29ih  by  Second 
flubback  (1423,)  gr.  gr.  d.  Ducheai  SOih  by  the  2d  Earl  (1511)  gr.  n* 
gr.  d.  Duchess  8ih,  by  Marske  (418.)  gr.  gr.  er.  gr.  d.  Duchess  Sd  by 
Rettou  1st,  rr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  d.  Duchess  1st,  orcSi  by  C.  Colling  by 
Comet  (165.)  gr.gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  d.  by  Favorite  (252,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  n, 

gr.  gr.  gr.  d.  by  Daisy  Bull  (186,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  it.  rr.  rr.  gr.  d.  by 
avorite  (252,)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  d.  by  Hubback,  (310,) 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  d.  bourht  oy  C.  CoUiug  from  8tan- 
wijc,  by  James  Brown's  Red  Bull,  (97.)" 

Now  WO  will  count  the  cow  bought  from  Stanwix 
as  '*pure  Duchett;''  when  she  had  a  calf  by  Hub- 
back,  the  produce  was  half;  the  first  produce  of  Fa- 
vorite was  a  quarter ;  the  produce  by  Daisy  bull  was 
an  eighth ;  the  second  produce  by  Favorite  was  a 
sixteenth;  the  produce  by  Comet  was  one  thirty-se- 
cond part;  the  produce  of  Marske  (418)  is  one  six- 
ty>fourth  part;  the  first  produce  of  Belvidere,  Du- 
chess 34th,  is  one  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth 
part;  and  the  second  produce  of  Belvidere  is  one 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sixth  part.  That  u,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  had  but  one  part  Duchett 
blood,  while  he  had  two  hundred  and  fifty -five  parte 
of  other  blood. 

In  this  estimate  I  did  not  count  some  fractions, 
but  they  would  have  given  him  even  Jess  Duchess 
blood  than  the  estimate  above,  had  they  all  been 
counted.  Now  if  Duke  of  Northumberland  weighed 
two  thousand  and  forty  pounds,  he  had  but  eight 
pounds  of '^  Duchess  tribe''  in  him.  But  I  suppose 
this  is  enough  to  brag  on. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  enterprising  breeders  will  import 
some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Bates'  herd;  but  as  to  the 
''  pure,  unalloyed  Duchest  tribe,"  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  existence.  But  I  do  not  consider  Mr.  Bates' 
stock  any  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  The 
Oxford  premium  oow  owed  her  excellence  to  the 
anion  of  several  tribes;  particularly  to  the  Prinoess,. 
Daisy  and  Duchess  tribes.  None  of  the  tribes  have 
been,  nor  can  they  be  kept  **  pure  and  unalloyed'' 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  endangering  their 
health f  thrift  and  produetivenets.  Mr.  Bates' 
stock,  if  equal  to  their  reputation,  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  breeders  of  Short-horns  in  Ame- 
rica, particularly  in  those  localities  where  the 
breeder  was  near  market.  But  a  circumstance  men-' 
tioned  in  his  letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  print  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  indicative  of  great 
tenderness,  or  bad  travelling,  perhaps  both.  In  that 
letter  he  says,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  travel- 
ing twenty-six  days,  lost  392  pounds,  or  more  than 
fifteen  pounds  a  day.  I  suppose  he  was  driven  mo- 
derately, with  great  care.  If  his  stock  should  in- 
herit this  quality,  they  would  be  in  a  sad  plight, 
when  driven  to  market  from  Kentucky  to  New- York! 
However,  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  them ;  I 
would  risk  their  travelling  to  nearer  markets. 

Mr.  Bates  has  been  very  particular  in  using  the 
best  blood,  and  in  that  way,  has  kept  up  the  excel- 
lence and  reputation  of  his  stock.  For  this  he  has 
been  largely  indebted  to  the  Daisy  tribe,  which  I 
have  not  seen  mentioned  either  in  his  or  any  other 
publication,  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  omission.  His  first  Duchess  cow,  purchased  in 
1804,  was  by  Daisy  Bull  (186,)  and  all  his  Duchess 
tribe  are  descended  from  her.  So  he  began  with 
half  Daisy  blood.  That  the  Daisy  tribe  were  equal 
in  England  in  1810,  in  the  estimation  of  purchasers, 
is  evident  ^n  the  fact  that  at  Mr.  Charles  Ceilings' 
great  sale,  a  cow  of  that  tribe  (Lilly)  sold  for  four 
hundred  and  ten  guineas — ten  guineas  more  than  any 
oow  of  any  other  tribe.  And  that  they  still  kept  up 
their  reputation  in  1831,  is  proved  by  a  certificate 
of  George  Coats,  keeper  of  the  English  Herd'book. 
After  giving  the  pedigree  pf  Bertram  (1716,)  a  bull 


of  the  Daisy  tribe,  (brought  to  America  by  Col. 
Powel,  and  brought  to  Kentucky  by  David  Sutton,) 
he  says: — ''  This  bull  combines  more  perfection  in 
form,  handling,  and  dairy  qualities,  than  any  bull  I 
ever  saw.  I  consider  him  very  much  superior  to  old 
Comet,  bred  in  my  neighborhood,  and  sold  by  public 
auction  for  one  thousand  guineas." 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  August  number  of  The  Cul- 
tivator, says  that  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge — **  is  the 
only  bull  in  America  got  by  Mr.  Bates'  *  crack  prize' 
bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland."  Now  Locomotive 
(4242,)  was  not  only  got  by  Mr.  Bates'  **  crack 
prize"  bull  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  his  dam 
was  Mr.  Bates'  ''crack  prize"  cow  Oxford.  Lo- 
comotive was  brought  to  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Letton. 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  will  notice  an  error  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  published  in  the  American  Herd-Book,  p. 
68.  He  says,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bates'  stock, — **Up 
to  the  introduction  of  Belvidere  to  his  herd,  he  had 
adhered  to  his  Duchess  blood  entirely,  (except  in 
the  case  of  two  or  three  cows  put  to  Marske,)  and 
produced  a  disposition  to  sterility.  •  •  •  •  Since 
1831,  Mr.  Bates  haft  used  that  blood,  a  union  of  the 
Duchess  and  Princess  tribes,  mainly,  and  has  only- 
resorted  to  any  other  in  one  instance,  viz:  Cleve- 
land Lad." 

Mr.  Bates  has  used  other  blood  in  many  instances ; 
a  few  of  which  I  will  notice.  Look  at  3d  vol.  Eng- 
lish Herd' Book,  page  355,  you  will  see  that  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  was  calved  in  1831,  bred  by  T. 
Bates,  and  got  by  Bertram  (1716,)  a  bull  of  the 
Daisy  tribe.  In  1833,  Duchess  35th  was  calved  (p . 
354,)  by  Gambier  (2046;)  Gambier  w^as  by  Bertram 
(1716,)  his  dam  of  Mr.  Charge's  stock.  In  1835, 
Duchess  38th  was  oalved,  got  by  Norfolk  (2377,)  a 
bull  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  breeding  (p.  356.)  In  1833, 
the  Matobem  eow  had  a  cow  calf  by  Gambier,  and 
in  1834,  a  oow  calf  OxroBD  by  Duke  of  Cleveland 
(1937;)  both  these  bulls  were  by  Bertram  (1716,) 
(p.  494.)  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  oases, 
as  these  are  sufficient. 

I  think  Mr.  Stevefis  is  also  mistaken  in  saying — 
''  the  pedigree  of  the  Princess  tribe  of  Short-horns, 
traces  farther  back  than  any  one  recorded  in  the 
Herd-Book;"  but  presume  the  reasoning  by  whioh 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  would  be  uninteresting. 
Mr.  Bates  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Vail,  (published 
in  the  Jgriculturiet  1848,  p.  125,)^''  No  animals 
of  the  Princess  tribe  can  now  be  had  in  England, 
worth  tending  to, America,  except  what  I  have,  des- 
cended from  the  Matohem  oow,  the  dam  of  yoor 
Wellington;  and  that  tribe  was  only  preservod  by 
putting  the  Matohem  oow  to  bulls  of  my  Duchess 
family.'*  *•**''  I  have  been  thus  particular  to  let 
yon  know  how  highly  I  prize  this  tribe,  the  only  on€ 
left  of  any  ^alue  from  the  Princess  tribe  of  cows.'* 

Thus  it  appears  that  according  to  Mr.  Bates' 
opinion,  he  had  all  the  Duchess  tribe,  and  all  the 
Princess  tribe,  that  was  worth  anything.  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  Bates'  opinion,  given  above,  I  have  ho 
doubt  the  cattle  imported  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the 
Princess  tribe  of  Short-horns,  are  really  fine.  S. 
D.  Martin.  {Near)  Colby ville,  Ky.,  March,  1850. 

Time  fob  Hkifers  Calving. — A  late  English 
writer  considers  it  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
that  heifers  should  be  so  managed  as  to  have  their 
first  calf  late  in  spring,  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  succulent  food,  inducing  a  large  supply  of  milk. 
This  is  much  better  than  to  have  them  come  in  early 
in  spring,  when  they  have  dry  food  only.  The  habit 
at  first  formed  is  apt  to  remain  with  them,  and  if 
they  commence  by  giving  a  good  supply  of  milk, 
they  are  apt  to  be  good  milkers  afterwards. 
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Caltnre  of  Indian  Com. 


Eds.  Cultivator— Although  not  engaged,  at 
present,  in  agricalture,  I  am  not  an  indifTerent 
spectator  of  its  progress,  and  have  witnessed  with 
pleasare  the  success  of  several  quite  different  modes 
of  cahivating  Indian  corn.  As  the  season  for 
planting  is  now  close  at  hand,  I  will  oall  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  a  point  in  the  cultivation  of 
that  crop,  which  if  known,  is  not  duly  appreciated, 
and  therefore  much  neglected.  I  mean  the  early 
enlture  of  the  plant. 

All  intelligent  farmers  know  that  a  deep,  rich,  dry 
and  warm  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  corn,  (and  by 
deep  plowing  and  manuring,  most  soils  may  be  made 
so,)  but  they  are  not  so  unanimous  in  the  belief  of 
the  benefit  of  deep  plowing  for  corn,  because  good 
crops  are  oeeaeionally  grown  on  rich  soils,  and  in 
favorable  seasons,  with  shallow  plowing.  The  va- 
lue of  barn-yard  manure  to  corn,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  even  on  some  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  west,  already  too  rich  for  other  cereal  crops, 
the  corn  crop  is  benefitted  by  it,  and  it  is  the  only 
grain  crop  to  which  it  cafi  be  applied  there  with  pro- 
fit. Deep  plowing  of  a  rich  soil,  is  then  the  first 
step  in  corn  culture,  as  it  best  secures  the  crop 
against  injury  from  parching  drouth,  as  well  as  ex- 
cessive rains,  and  furnishes  a  wider  range  for  the 
roots  to  seek  their  nourishment.  The  soil  should  be 
well  pulverised  by  the  harrow,  and  marked  out  care- 
fully for  planting  into  drills  about  3  inches  deep,  un- 
less the  surface  is  very  level,  and  liable  to  be  flooded 
bj  raias.  Plenty  of  seed  should  be  used,  so  as  to 
ensiure  at  least  two,  but  never  more  than  three 
thrifty  plants  in  each  hill. 

The  spaces  between  the  rows  most  vary  with  the 
kind  of  corn  planted.  The  speedy  germination  of 
the  seed,  and  the  rapid  and  vigorous  development 
of  the  young  plant,  exert  an  important  influence  on 
it,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  subsequent  growth 
to  maturity;  therefore,  to  hasten  germination,  the 
seed  may  be  steeped  over  night  in  some  fertilising  li- 
quid, and  rolled  in  gypsum  or  guano  j  or  a  little  well 
rotted  manure  or  compost  may  be  put  into  the  hill 
with  the  seed ;  and  as  seeds  germinate  most  readily 
in  fresh  plowed  ground,  it  is  desirable  that  the  plow- 
ing and  other  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
planting,  should  ba  done  with  as  much  despatch  as 
is  consistent  with  having  it  done  well. 

The  seed  should  not  he  eieeped  nnless  it  is  to  be 
planted  in  freeh  plowed  or  moUt  eoil.  The  best 
time  for  planting  in  this  neighborhood  is  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  May.  If  the  plowing  and  other 
preparation  of  the  ground  has  been  well  done,  and 
the  corn  is  planted,  it  may  be  said  truly  of  the  cul- 
tivation, that — ^'Well  begun,  is  half  done." 

As  soon  as  the  young  plant  is  well  up,  start  the 
enltivntor,  and  run  it  as  near  the  rows  as  possible; 
or  if  the  plowing  has  not  been  thoroughly  done,  a 
small  plow  may  be  used  for  this  first  dressing,  turn- 
ing the  earth  away  from  the  plants.  Then  with  po- 
tato hooks  or  similar  implements,  stir  the  soil  around 
and  between  the  plants,  which  will  destroy  a  whole 
generation  of  weeds  in  embryo;  now  drop  a  spoon- 
full  of  gypsum  on  every  hill.  This  first  early  dres- 
sing promotes  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  and 
gives  them  the  start  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  weeds ; 
and  while  your  neighbor  is  "waiting,"  as  he  says, 
"  for  his  corn  to  get  big  enough  to  hoe,"  yours  will 
oall  loudly  for  a  second  dressing.  His  will  be  sickly, 
palo  and  spindling,  in  consequence  of  its  struggle 
with  the  grass  and  weeds,  which  have  nearly  sup- 


planted it;  while  the  large  stem,  the  broad  leaf,  and 
the  deep  green  color  of  yours,  will  indicate  its 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  With  double  the  la- 
bor, he  cannot  now  half  destroy  the  weeds;  and  by 
the  time  "  his  corn,"  as  he  says,  "  is  big  enough 
for  hilling,"  you  may  with  less  labor  have  given 
yours  three  and  even  four  dressings  with  the  coltiva- 
tor  and  hoe — during  which  time  its  growth  has  been 
rapid,  and  it  will  be  ''setting  for  ears."  Keep  the 
surface  nearly  level,  and  ''earth  up"  slightly  round 
the  plants.  The  more  the  earth  is  stirred  the  bet- 
ter, especially  during  dry  weather,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion should  be  continued  till  it  "sets  for  ears,"  when 
it  will  so  cover  the  ground  as  to  arrest  the  further 
growth  of  weeds.  And  now  some  gypsum  should 
be  sown  over  it  broadcast,  and  the  labor  of  cultiva- 
tion is  ended. 

The  following  advantages  result  from  this  mode 
of  cultivation.  It  increases  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  corn;  it  leaves  the  land  clean,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  wheat  or  any  other  succeeding  crop,  or 
grass,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  naked  fallow; 
it  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  corn  so  that  it  may 
be  cut  up  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September, 
in  season  for  sowing  wheat ;  it  may  be  husked  and 
the  stalks  housed  before  the  autumnal  rains  set  in, 
and  finally,  (best  of  all)  it  is  the  most  profitable. 

Seed-corn  should  be  gathered  in  the  field  before 
the  main  crop  is  harvested.  The  largest  of  twin 
ears,  and  those  of  earliest  maturity  should  be  select- 
ed. Instead  of  deteriorating,  corh  may  be  much 
improved  by  this  method. 

I  omitted  to  state  in  its  proper  place,  that  at  the 
seoond  dressing  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  te 
three  in  a  hill.     A.  D.  G.     Troy,  N,  F.,  April. 

««A  Little  I.and  Well  Tilled.*' 


£d8.  Cultivator — Farmers  are  very  liable  to 
err  in  cultivating  too  much  land.  They  make  their 
calculations  to  sow  and  plant  so  many  acres,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  quantity  of  manure  they 
have  to  apply,  or  the  amount  of  labor  they  can  be- 
stow. This  not  only  subjects  them  to  much  haste 
and  inconvenience,  but  their  crops  are  not  cultiva- 
ted as  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  land  is  not 
left  in  so  good  condition  when  it  is  laid  down  to  grass. 
There  is  still  greater  folly  on  the  part  of  some,  in 
the  desire  to  increase  their  estates  by  the  purchase 
of  more  land,  when  their  system  of  half  cultivation 
should  admonish  them  that  they  had  better  sell  than 
buy. 

"What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well."  This 
should  be  the  motto  of  farmers  in  the  performance 
of  all  their  work.  A  small  farm  well  cultivated,  is 
better  than  a  large  one  half  cultivated.  Any  one 
that  has  a  good  kitchen  garden  can  see  how  profita- 
ble land  may  be  that  is  manured  and  cultivated  tho- 
roughly. Pursue  the  same  course  in  all  land  cultiva- 
ted, and  the  profit  would  be  in  proportion.  The 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  know  experimentally 
what  an  acre  can  be  made  to  produce.  Mechanics 
in  our  villages,  and  those  that  own  but  little  land, 
generally  manage  to  make  that  very  productive. 
An  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  t>n  a  small 
piece  of  land,  came  under  my  observation  last  fall, 
during  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  with  a  friend,  in  one 
of  our  manufacturing  villages.  About  three  years 
since,  he  purchased  a  piece  of  land  for  a  house  lot, 
its  area  not  exceeding  half  an  acre.  After  build- 
ing, he  laid  out  his  ground,  and  planted  some  peach 
trees,  two  or  three  kinds  of  cherry  and  pluni  trees, 
some  dwarf  pear  trees,  a  few  choice  apple  trees, 
grape  and  strawberry  vines,  and  currant  and  white 
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Taspberry  bushes.  On  the  remainder,  besides  hay- 
ing borders  for  plants  and  flowers,  (by  the  way^  I 
(bought  his  kouttehold  fiowert  the  most  interesting,) 
Jie  raises  all  the  vegetables  necessary  for  family 
-oonsumption.  Some  of  the  trees  have  already  com- 
menced bearing;  he  has  a  supply  of  strawberries, 
currants  and  raspberries  in  their  season,  and  in  a  few 
Tears,  will  probably  have  a  plenty  of  fruit,  much 
better  than  can  be  obtained  in  market,  because  nicer 
and  fresher,  and  the  cost  of  it  will  be  merely  nomi- 
nal. The  most  of  the  labor  of  planting  and  culti- 
vating this  ground  has  been  done  in  spare  moments, 
redeemed  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  manufactur- 
ing. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  with  small  means, 
even  when  the  cares  of  business  leave  but  little  lei- 
sure. Examples  of  this  kind  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  as  there  is  an  increasing  interest  mani- 
fested in  rural  pursuits.  Thorough  cultivation  is  be- 
coming better  understood  and  appreciated,  and  the 
example  of  good  cultivators  has  a  great  influence 
over  the  careless  aud  negligent.  W.  L.  Eatok. 
Wtart,  N,  H. 


How  U»  Prevent  the  natimely  Sitting  of  HenR* 

Eds.  Cultivator — It  is  the  sentiment  of  some 
benevolent  persons,  that  hens  should  always  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  when  they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  If 
they  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  this  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  safe  rule,  as  they  would  then  hatch  one, 
ana  perhaps  at  most  two  broods.  But  the  hen, 
when  domesticated,  and  fed  artificially,  becomes  a 
factitious  being,. and  is  no  longer  governed  by  natu- 
ral instinct  merely,  as  in  her  wild  state.  Every 
one  familiar  with  the  breeding  of  fowls,  well  knows 
that  they  will  sit,  if  permitted,  in  almost  every 
month  of  the  year.  Fancy  breeders  may  have  the 
time  and  patience  to  take  care  of  a  brood  of  young 
chickens  in  January ;  but  the  farmer,  who  must  have 
a  constant  eye  to  profit,  cannot.  Chickens,  in  cen- 
tral New-Tork,  should  never  be  hatched  later  than 
the  first  of  September.  I  once  had  a  brood  of  six- 
teen chickens,  hatched  the  middle  of  September, 
many  of  which  died  of  a  cold  chill  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, although  they  were  treated  with  ordinary 
care. 

The  ordinary  notion,  that  late  chickens  lay  earlier 
than  early  chickens,  is,  I  half  think,  true.  It  seems 
at  first  sight,  physiologically  improbable.  Possibly 
the  reason  may  be,  that  they  do  not  become  so  fat 
as  earlier  chickena. 

It  becomes  a  <|ucstion  of  interest  then  to  every 
farmer,  how  he  can  most  cheaply  and  readily  pre- 
yent  the  sitting  of  hens  at  untimely  seasons.  The 
following  suggestions,  which  I  saw  substantially  in 
some  book,  many  years  since,  will  bear  repetition. 
I  have  myself  practiced  them  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  know  their  value.  The  treatment  consists  in 
potting  the  hen  wishing  to  sit,  in  close  quarters, 
where  she  has  light,  food  and  water,  but  no  straw, 
and  where  she  can  see  her  associates.  Three  or 
four  days  confinement  here  will  be  sufficient.  She 
may  then  be  liberated,  and  will  soon  begin  to  lay 
again. 

I  use  for  this  purpose,  a  sort  of  lattice,  made  by 
nailing  two  or  three  dozen  ordinary  house  laths 
across  two  or  three  poles  or  strips  of  board  eight 
feet  long.  This  is  set  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  barn,  in  some  roomy  place,  with  the  ends  stop- 
ped up.  This  is  cheaper  and  more  efiectual  than 
any  other.  To  dip  a  hen  into  cold  water,  at  a  time 
when  liature  has  thrown  her  into  a  fever,  is  often  in- 
iurioos  to  her  health ;  and  to  tie  a  red  or  white  rag 


to  dangle  behind  her,  thus  making  her  alternately 
the  terror  an<l  langhing  stock  of  the  whole  barn- 
yard, is  not  generous.     A.  M. 

LiTC-Stook  Insarance* 

The  "  Amerfcan  Live-Stook  Insurance  Company |" 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana, publish  the  following  classes  of  hazards  and 
rates  of  annual  premiums: 

Rata  for  Hones.—Ux.  HorsM  employed  for  ftgrioaltural 

purposes,  under  S1S5  per  head  in  value, 3  pr  cem. 

9d.  Over  91.25  and  under  SSOO, 3|    " 

9d.  Haekney,  giir  and  carriage  horses,  iui(lar#90O  pr  head 

in  value,  for  coiuitry, 3^    '* 

do  do  for  city, 5      ** 

4Ui.  Dray  horses,  for  general  use,  under  0900  per  head  m 

value, 5      ** 

6ih.  Uorees,  $300  per  head  and  upwards  iu  value,  for  coim- 

u^' S     " 

«  a  incity,  fij    « 

eth.  Stallions,  of  under  9000  in  value, 9     " 

If  82U0,  aiul  under  S3i5  iu  value, 6|    " 

If  8375,  and  under  51000, 7      «• 

Skeep.—0(  every  description,  if  above  3  inondis  old, 6      ** 

Rates  for  CatUe.—Ui.  battle,  under  fSO  per  head  in  value,  S|    '* 

If  worth  975,  and  under  $125, 3      " 

Prize  Bulls  and_  CattU  <f  extToordinary  Breed— M  rates  proper- 
Itonate  to  their  value,  from  3^  to  6  per  eent. 
Cows  kept  in  large  towns  are  not  insurable. 
Stock  under  12  months  old,  not  insurable,  except  at  extra  ratea, 
viz: 

For  6  months  inaoranee,  8-8  the  rale. 
3       •'  "  1-3      " 

Risks  of  PUttro  Pneumonia^  GlanderSf  and  otiier  fatal  and  eoMtt 
gious  diseases,  1  per  eent.  in  addition  to  Ike  above  fates. 

For  further  particulars,  see  adTertisement. 

Farming  in  Aroostook* 

Eds.  Ciri.TiTATon-p-1  Imts  baen  engaged  in  fftrm- 
ing  in  this  county  for  about  ten  years  past,  and  haTS 
durinif  that  time  taken  several  agrienltural  papers, 
and  think  they  bavo  more  than  ten  times  paid  me  tlie 
cost  of  them  in  the  increased  prodaotiona  of  By 
farm.  I  have  raised  during  the  paet  season  nearly 
four  hundred  bushels  of  excellent  Christie  potatoes, 
that  have  oost  me  only  five  cents  per  bnslieL  I  have 
also  raised  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  eighty  boahels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  on  one  acre  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  square  rods  of  land,  and  the  orop  gave 
roe,  clear  of  all  expenses,  ont  hundred  and  eigkt 
dollar*.  My  saeoess  in  raising  these orepa,  I  attri- 
bute  entirely  to  the  information  derived  from  reading 
agrtcnltnral  papers.  PAaxaa  P.  Buelbt.  L%nn»- 
utj  Jr^$tB0h  Ce.,  Jfe.,  March  25,  1850. 


Improrement  in  Connecticat. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agri€uUurUtj  who  dates 
at  Farmington,  Ct.,  gives  a  fayorable  aoconnt  of 
the  improvements  in  farming  in  that  neighborhood. 
In  regard  to  the  production  of  grass  and  the  quali- 
ty of  the  cattle,  we  can  from  personal  observation 
testify  to  the  oorreetness  of  his  statements.  Tke 
writer  observes  that  there  \k  a  large  proportion  of 
land  in  Farraington  which  has  formerly  been  consi- 
dered exhausted,  and  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $8  an 
acre  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  whicli  is  now 
worth,  to  cultivate,  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  and 
is  still  improving.  He  says— "Our  grass  lands  ly- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  our  main  street,  produce  on 
the  average  four  tons  to  the  acre,  both  crops,  (we 
always  cut  two  crops,  per  year;)  one  field  that  was 
actually  weighed,  produced  over  iive  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  there  are  others  which  will  equal  that. 
There  were  three  aores  of  oats,  averaged  86  bash- 
els  per  acre,  one  acre  of  which  being  limed. produ- 
ced 92  bushels;  of  oom  there  have  been  several  pie- 
ces measured,  some  of  the  results  I  will  state.  One 
single  acre  produced  136  bushels;  one  piece  of  thF«e 
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•eres  prodaoed  1161  bosheis  per  acre,  weighing  60 
Iba.  per  boebel.  Another  piece  of  six  acres,  one 
acre  of  which  was  measured,  produced  102  bushels, 
ft  fair  aTorage  of  the  whole.  In  the  same  floid 
there  were  three  acres  of  potatoes,  which  prodaoed 
•esMthing  o<ver  600  bushels  soand  tabers.  There 
were  other  fields  in  oom  which  were  estimated  to 
prodnce  more  than  the  last  Damed,bat  not  measured. 
We  hare  the  pride  also  to  believe  that  we  rear  as 
good  horned  cattle  as  any  of  onr  sister  states.  Oar 
matched  cattle  sell  at  from  three  to  four  years  of  age, 
for  125  to  150  dollars  per  yoke;  we  can  show  cows 
from  whose  milk  at  grass  alone,  2  lbs.  butter  per 
daj  are  made ;  and  from  a  town  in  our  vicinity  which 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  poorest  in  our  state,  of 
only  a  population  of  633,  was  exhibited  at  a  late 
neighborhood  cattle  show,  a  team  of  nearly  80  yoke, 
many  of  which  were  worth  $100  per  yoke." 

Raising  Pumpkins* 

Eds.  CvLTivAToa — Last  season,  Mr.  Alvah  D. 
Granell  raised  large  quantities  of  pumpkins  and  good 
corn,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  season.  He 
says  he  always  succeeds  by  pursuing  the  following 
•onrse.  In  the  fall  he  scrapes  up  the  leaves  and 
black  soil  in  the  woods,  into  broad  wiarows,  about 
the  width  of  a  wagon  or  cart,  and  then  drives  over 
them  with  a  load  of  lime,  scattering  it  as  they  go. 
In  closiag  up  this  winrow,  and  loading  it,  the  lime 
becomes  intimately  mixed  in,  and  the  whole  is  de- 
poatted  ia  heaps  in  the  field,  where  it  lies  till  the 
gconad  is  plowed  in  the  spring.  This  he  thinks 
OM^ea  asv  ground  of  it,  and  pumpkins  delight  in 
saw  ^oond. 

J  was  mentioning  this  mode  of  raising  pumpkins 
ta  'Mr,  6am.  Strong.  I  remarked,  there  were  scarce- 
ly any  pumpkins.  ''Why,''  said  he,  ''I  have  lots 
of  them.''  How  do  you  manage?  *'Why  I  did'nt 
do  any  thing; — I  only  drew  a  lot  of  dry  leaves  for 
mj  hogs  to  nest  in,  and  when  they  got  wet  and  worn 
np,  put  in  more,*  and  then  in  the  spring,  manured 
mj  ground  with  this  substance."  So  his  experiment 
makes  good  Mr.  Grenell's  supposition,  that  the 
leaves  contain  the  substaoces  proper  for  the  growth 
of  tlie  pumpkin.    H.  V.  O. 

Turning  Stock  to  Grass. 

In  many  inscanoes,  sheep  may  be  turned  to  pas- 
tore,  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone,  if  there 
ia  grass  of  the  previous  year's  gprowth,  the  sheep  will 
derive  more  benefit  from  eating  it,  provided  the 
gnmnd  ia  not  too  wet,  and  the  pasturage  for  the 
praacat  season,  will  be  rather  improved  by  its  being 
cleared  off.  The  sheep  should,  however,  be  regu- 
larly provided  with  what  hay  they  want,  otherwise 
they  may  fail  to  obtain  a  proper  support.  Portable 
raaks  wt  feeding  boxes  may  be  placed  in  some 
sheltered  part  of  the  pasture,  and  the  hay  sup- 
plied morning  and  evening,  nntil  the  grass  is  suffi- 
cinntly  grown  to  render  it  no  longer  necessary. 
Cara  should  be  taken  to  shelter  them  from  storms, 
eapncially  while  they  are  having  lambs  and  while 
the  lambs  aie  yonng,  and  also  immediately  after 
shearing. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  torn  cattle  and  horses  to 
grass  as  early  aa  sheep  may  generally  be  turned  out, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  larger  animals  are 
liable  to  do'  ii^ury  by  poaching  the  soil,  and  break- 
iag  and  destroying  the  sward.  On  this  account,  it 
is  proper  to  keep  them  in  winter  quarters  till  the 
gronnd  is  well  settled  and  the  grass  is  well  started. 
It  is  advisable,  in  order  to  check  the  too  laxative 
effect  of  succulent  herbage,  to  allow  the  animals 


more  or  less  hay,  acoording  to  their  appetites,  for 
a  week  or  more  after  they  are  put  to  grass.  Mileh 
cows  are  generally  brought  to  the  barn  for  some 
time  after  they  ace  first  turned  out,  and  they  should 
be  closely  watched,  lest  they  become  weakened  by 
the  sndden  change  to  green  food.  The  best  of  hay, 
and  a'hat  salt  they  will  voluntarily  eat,  should  be 
allowed  them  while  in  their  stalls  or  yards. 

If  the  farmer  is  properly  supplied  with  hay,  it  is 
best  to  feed  working  oxen  at  the  barn  till  the  spring 
work  is  performed.  They  will  be  stronger,  and  will 
endure  labor  better,  fed  on  hay,  than  on  grass;  and 
there  is  much  convenience  and  saving  of  time  in  hav. 
ing  them  at  the  barn  door  whenever  wanted.  Hor- 
ses which  are  kept  daily  at  work,  should  be  fed  at 
the  stable  at  all  times.  Grass  alone,  is  hot  suffi- 
oieatiy  substantial  or  nutritive  to  impart  the  requi- 
site strength  to  an  animal  whose  muscles  are  con- 
stantly  and  powerfully  exercised.  Hence  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  grain,  in  certain  proportions,  &ocord- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed.  When  the 
animal  is  fed  in  the  stable,  the  food  can  be  readily 
regulated,  mixed,  and  apportioned,  as  circumstances 
render  proper. 

Cnltnre  of  Carrots. 


Eds.  CxrLTivATom — I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  say  a 
few  words  to  dairymen  and  others  in  relation  to 
raising  carrots  and  other  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  their  stock.'  Will  you  give  your  readers 
your  opinion' as  to  the  best  time  of  sowing  the  seed, 
and  mode  of  cultivating  the  crop?  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  it  only  wants  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  manner  of  raising  carrots, 
and  their  profitableness  to  feed  all  kinds  of  stock, 
to  make  them  a  common  as  well  as  a  very  valuable 
crop  to  the  farmer.  A  few  of  my  neighbors  have 
been  trying  them  a  year  or  two,  and  have  come  to 
conclusion  that  the  root  culture  is  almost  indispen- 
sable with  good  farming.  They  say  they  can  (with 
plenty  of  carrots)  make  as  much  butter  and  cheese 
from  the  first  of  Maroh,  or  from  the  time  cows  come 
in,  to  the  first  of  June,  as  they  can  in  the  same  time 
in  summer,  on  the  best  of  feed.  Dairymen  think  of 
this,  aud  try  it;  you  will  find  carrots  as  good  for 
feeding  horses  and  young  stock,  as  they  are  for  sows. 
The  tops  are  preferable  to  hay,  to  feed  in  fall. 
SuBSCRiBEa.     Saiisburyf  April  16M,  1850. 

Carrots  should  be  sown  on  warm  and  friable  soil. 
They  may  be  sown  at  any  time  after  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  warm  to  insure  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  till  the  tenth  of  June.  The  ground  should  be 
in  good  condition  as  to  richness,  and  well  pulveri- 
sed. The  seed  may  bo  sown  with  a  machine  in 
drills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  thin. 
ned  to  three  inches  apart.  The  crop  should  be  kept 
clean  of  weeds.  (See  back  volumes  Cultivator.) 
Eds.  

Alodf)  of  Cnltivatisisr  Com. 


Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  thought  that  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  raising  corn,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Castloton,  Vt.,  and  others,  might  be  of 
profit  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Th€  Cultivator  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  they  be  led  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  perhaps  by  doing  %o  double  their 
crop;  for  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  who  do  not 
raise  over  forty  bosheis  per  acre. 

In  the  year  1847,  Mr.  C,  from  one  aore,  raised 
117|  bushels,  by  weight,  (according  to  the  standard 
of  that  State.)  In  1848,  110-bushels,  for  which  he 
reeeived  the  praminm  from  the  Rutland  County  Ag 
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rioultaral  Society.  Last  year,  from  2i  acres,  he 
raised  275  bushels,  but  made  no  application  for  pre- 
mium. 

Green  sward  is  invariably  used,  being  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  turned  over,  so  that  the  edge  of  one  fur- 
row will  rest  upon  the  other,  after  the  manner  of 
shingling.  The  manure  being  spread  upon  the  fur- 
rows, and  thoroughly  harrowed,  it  is  marked,  the 
rows  three  and  a-half  feet  apart,  running  nocth  and 
south.  A  compost  is  made  for  each  acre,  of  10 
bushels  unleached  ashes,  3  bushels  of  manure  from 
the  hen  roost,  and  2  bushels  of  plaster — the  whole 
Well  mixed  together,  dry.  (The  hen  manure  will 
have  to  be  beat  or  thrashed  fine  before  mixing.) 
One  handful  is  sufficient  for  two  hills.  A  boy  will 
drop  it  as  fast  as  two  men  will  plant.  The  seed, 
before  planting,  is  soaked  six  hours  in  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  chloride  of  lime  in  water  suffi- 
cient to  cover  it,  in  proportion  of  l^alf  a  bushel  to  a 
bushel  of  seed.  If  the  corn  is  the  common  sized 
eight-rowed ;  put  three  kernels  in  each  hill  one  foot 
apart.  Cover  not  over  one  inch  in  depth,  unless  it 
is  very  dry,  as  the  sooner  the  grain  is  up  the  larger 
the  stalk  will  be,  and  thft  better  the  crop.  Mr.  C. 
says  he  knows  from  actual  experience  that  the  com- 
post for  one  acre  will  produce  more  corn  than  fifty 
loads  of  manure.  I  shall  try  the  experiment,  and 
hope  others  will  do  the  same  A.  S.  F.  Granville, 
N.  r.,  Jipril  17,  1850. 

lllanuractares  vs.  Agriculture. 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  your  marginal  note  on 
page  56,  of  the  January  number  of  The  Cultivdtorf 
did  you  not  omit  to  deduct  the  wear  and  tear  in 
farming  operations?  in  the  first  place,  25  per  cent.  ^ 
is  too  high  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  cotton  factory . 
properly  conducted.  The  wear  and  tear  on  $10,000 
worth  of  cultivated  land,  which  is  made  to  produce 
crops  yearly,  would,  according  to  my  observation, 
be  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  cotton  factory  employing 
the  same  amount  of  capital,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  fences,  teams, 
utensils,  &o.  I  therefore  think  there  can  be  no  er- 
ror in  Professor  Tucker's  tables.     Arous. 


SDomestic  (Sconom^,  Heripes,  Ut. 
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Importanee  of  Good  Bread* 


We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  private  let- 
ter on  this  subject : 

"  I  observed  that  some  agricultural  society  at  the 
East,  last  year,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  bread, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  such  a  premium 
ofiered  by  our  State  Ag.  Society.  Making  good 
bread  is  a  most  important  as  well  as  very  rare  ac- 
complishment— shall  I  not  say  that  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  good  plowing,  or  raising  good  cattle?  I 
am  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is — but 
among  the  very  good  breadmakers  that  I  have  met 
with,  none  could  give  me  directions  by  which  ano- 
ther, less  skilled,  oonld  succeed  equally  well.  Is  it 
too  late  for  the  Society  yet  to  offer  such  a  premium? 
The  competition  would  certainly  be  one  of  great  in- 
terest. But  there  should  be  an  essential  requisition, 
— that  is,  that  every  thing  should  be  accurately  sta- 
ted by  weight  or  measure,  and  the  time  required  for 
each  part  of  the  process  as  nearly  pointed  out  as 
practicable,  and  every  thing  else  accurately  descri- 
bed. Directions  thus  obtained,  would  prove  of  in- 
calculable value.  But  the  premium  should  be  libe- 
ral— enough  so  to  institute  a  series  of  careful  expe- 
riments.    An    aoqaaintanoe,  who  is   a   very  nice 


judge  of  such  matters,  who  has  travelled  lately  in 
Europe,  assures  me  that  in  Paris,  the  best  bread  is 
as  much  better  than  our  best  bread,  as  the  latter  is 
better  than  a  sour  or  unrisen  loaf.  He  attributes  a 
part  of  this  superiority  to  the  better  quality  of 
wheat  or  flour  used  in  Paris,  but  also  more  largely 
to  the  eminent  skill  brought  to  bear  in  its  manufac- 
ture. Ivwould  go  a  long  way  to  eat  a  sliee  of  mer- 
itorious premium  bread,  but  much  further  to  get  ths 
receipt  for  making  it." 

The  Poor  ttan's  Plaster. 


Eds.  CiTLTivATOR — For  rheumatism  and  dyspep- 
sia, I  have  tried  no  external  application  equal  to 
**  the  poor-man^s  plaster,"  which  gently  irritates 
the  skin.  The  common  way  of  using  it  however, 
greatly  lessens  its  value. 

You  go  to  the  druggist's  and  ask  for  the  article. 
It  is  most  likely  that  be  has  kept  it  a  long  time,  and 
the  wax  has  become  dry  and  bard.  Now  don*t  let 
him  roll  it  tip,  vbough  more  convenient,  but  carry 
it  home,  flat  as  it  came  from  the  manufacturer's,  and 
prevent  the  wax  from  ecaling  off. 

Another  thing-^it  is  customary  to  heat  the  whole 
plaster,  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  skin.  If  it  sticks 
well,  having  been  spread  on  stiff  paper,  it  feels  about 
as  comfortable  as  a  shingle  would  on  the  same  spot; 
for  on  no  part  of  the  body  can  it  be  laid  where  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  would  not  chafe  it,  break  the 
grain  of  the  paper,  and  cause  much  of  it  in  a  few 
days  to  peel  off.  Now  listen  to  me.  Cut  the  p/as- 
ter  into  four  pieces  at  least ;  and  in  applying  them 
to  the  skin,  leave  a,Jinger^t  breadth  between  each 
piece.  This  method  gives  jointe  to  tbe  plaster — no 
unpleasant  stiffness  is  felt — the  paper  is  not  rum- 
pled and  broken — and  it  will  last  a  long  time.  Aw 
Old  Farmrr. 

To  kill  Rats  without  Arsenic 


In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  who  wishes  to  know 
how  to  kill  rats  without  arsenic,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing from  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer^e  Magazine: 

In  or  near  the  places  frequented  by  these  pests, 
place  upon  a  slate  some  dry  oatmeal,  lay  it  thin,  and 
press  it  flat,  so  that  you  may  easily  know  what  has 
been  taken  away.  The  rats,  if  not  disturbed,  will 
come  regularly  to  feed  upon  this.  Supply  them  thus 
with  fresh  oatmeal  for  two  or  three  days,  then  add 
two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  stir  the  mix- 
ture well  together,  feed  them  well  with  this  for  two 
or  three  days,  then  for  one  day  give  them  half  the 
quantity  they  have  usually  eaten,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  place  the  following  mixture:  to  four  oonoes 
of  dry  oatmeal,  sconted  with  six  drops  of  oil  of  ani- 
seeds, add  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  barytes 
pounded,  mix  this  well  with  scented  oatmeal,  then 
lay  the  mixture  on  the  slate  as  the  oatmeal  had  been 
placed,  and  allow  the  rats  to  come  and  eat  of  it 
without  interruption.  A  few  hours  after  partaking 
of  this  meal  they  may  be  seen  running  aboot  as  if 
drunk  or  paralytic,  retiring  to  their  haunts  to  die. 
Rats  are  extremely  sagacious,  therefore  when  they 
have  eaten  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  mixtare,  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  some  time.  The  oil  of 
aniseeds  is  disagreeable  to  dogs  and  many  other  ani- 
mals, but,  in  small  quantities,  alluring  to  rats. 

Brarinq  Ycars  of  Apples. — The  Baldwin  is  an 
enormous  bearer,  every  other  year.  A  New-Eng- 
land cultivator,  by  altering  the  usual  bearing  year 
of  his  trees,  so  that  his  crop  comes  in  the  scarce 
year  when  the  price  is  high,  has  increased  his  pro- 
fits on  the  orop 
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NotUes  oC  publuotions. 

Thk  FAKXia'i  GviBi  TO  SciuiTiric  and  Prac- 
tical AoBicDLTDss, — Thii  i(  the  title  of  a  work, 
bj  Bkmit  Stsfhen),  of  Edinborgb,  aatbor  of  the 
"Book  o/tke  Farm,"  and  Prof.  JoUH  P.  Noitoh, 
of  Tale  College,  New  Havea.  The  firat  lolnme  of 
the  vork  haa  already  been  Usned  in  Ediaburgb,  aad 
the  Amerioan  edition  is  in  course  of  publication  from 
the  (tereoljpa  plates  which  hate  been  imported. 


per  namber,  or  (5  in  advance  for  the  whole.  The 
namberk  can  be  Mint  by  mail  al  periodical  postage. 
We  baTB  received  the  Srst  number  of  this  work,  and 
from  its  careful  perusal,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
the  writings  of  its  distinguished  authors,  we  venture 
Ibe  opinion  ibal  it  will  be  the  most  complete  trea- 
tise on  agrionlture  that  has  ever  bean  issued.      It 

prehensive  sense — fully  diaenising  iltf  principles  and 
relations  to  Ifae  various  sciences,'  and  desoribing 
its  practical  details.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  18  [o 
20  engravings  on  steel,  and  more  ihsn  600  wood  en- 
gravings in  the  highest  style  of  tbe  art.  Published 
bj  LaoitABD  Scott  k  Co.,  79  Fulton -street.  New. 
York. 

WonKino  Fabmeb.— This  paper  has  been  en- 
larged, and  its  typographioal  appearance  much  im- 
proved. We  have  received  the  first  nomber  of  the 
new  volume,  which  contains  a  large  amonnt  of  good 
matter.  It  is  edit«d  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Mates,  and 
pablished  monthly  by  Kihouak,  Cboss  k  Co.,  New- 
York.     Terms,  |1  a  year. 

AMBBICAN  JoDKKAL  OrSciXHCEAKDABTS.— We 

bava  received  the  March  number  of  this  valnable 
joaTDkl.  It  contain!  among  other  articles  of  impcr- 
tanoe,  an  article  on  the  "Connection  between  lbs 
AtomiD  weights  and  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium  and  Magne- 
sium, and  some  of  their  compounds,"  bj  Prof.  E. 
M.  HoBSFOBDi  "Observations  on  the  Size  of  the 
Br*in  in  various  Races  and  Families  of  Han,"  by 
Dr.  S.  C.  MoBTOHj  "An  aocounC  of  some  Fossil 
Bon«s  found  in  Yerroonl,  in  making  eioavations  for 
the  Hatland  and  Burlington  Rail  Road,"  by  Zadoc 
THOHriON;  "On  the  Amerioan  Prime  Meridinn," 
bj  Prof.  J.  LoTBBiHOj  with  much  other  interesting 
intelligence.  Conducted  by  Professors  Sillimah 
SBd  Daha.  Published  at  New  Haven,  on  Che  Brst  of 
every  aecond  month,  at  $5  a  year. 

Bbitish  and  FoBXiON  Mimco-CitiitrBoiCAL  Re- 
viBW;  or  Qarteily  Jonrnal  of  Medicine  and  Surge- 
ry. This  high-standing  periodical  is  republished 
by  Messrs.  R.  k  G.  S.  Wood,  S6,  Pearl-street,  New 
York.  It  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of  every  praolitior 
•r  of  the  healing  art.     Terms,  |3  a  year. 

Illustbatid  8ELr.IitsTBi:cTO&  IK  Pbbinoloc 
AHi>  Phvsioloot,  with  one  hundred  engravings,  and 
a  phrenologioal  chart  of  character;  1^  O.  S.  b  L. 
N.  FowLBB.  This  is  an  interesting  manual  to  those 
who  wish  to  Inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  sub. 
jeeta  on  which  it  treats.  It  is  very  handsomely 
"got  Dp,"  and  is  sold  for  only  twenty-liv< 
Published  by  Fowleb  k  Wells,  New-York 


EirEBiMEHT  WITH  AsHEs.— A  Correspondent  of 
the  Ntw- England  Farmtr,  spread  "on  a  small 
square  of  a  few  rods"  ten  bushels  of  ashes,  on 
worn-out  meadow.  "  Tbe  grass  iJiere  was  three 
Teel  faigb,  while  all  iroand,  with  equal  advantages, 
BEcept  ashes,  it  was  hardly  five  inches  high  in  July." 


^nsnera  to  tfonrtsjioitluitts. 

CtATBT  Lamd.— M.    V.  B.   B.,  Fishkill,  N.  T. 
The  first  step  towards  tbe  improvement  of  this  land, 
drain  it  thoroughly  by  under  drains.      Then 
plow  it  seven  inches  deep,  following  with  ibe  sub-soil 
,  which  should  be  run  at  as  groat  a  depth  ai 
the  team  can  move  with  it.      Use  plenty  of  ooarse 
are,  and  work  it  well  into  the  soil  for  the  double 
purpose  of  letting  in  the  air — which  efleots  favora- 
ble changes  in  clays — and  of  making  the  soil  more 
Qse.     The  muck  you  speak  of,  will  have  theefiecl 
loosen  tbe  soil,  and  will  also  act  as  manurci  but 
will  be  better  to  let  it  lie  in  heaps  one  season  he- 
re it  is  applied,  to  dispel  the  arids  it  usually  con- 
tains when  in  its  natural  beds. 

COLTIVATOB      rOB      STONY     LANDS.— J.       W.        G., 

New  Fairfield,   Ct.     Tbe   sleel-toolh  cultivator  i> 

ig  corn,  except  where  the  ground  is  very  light 
and  clean  from  weeds  or  grass.  It  may  be  had  at 
the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse.  Prige,  V ; 
*'   east  iron  teeth,  $5^. 

.Ai-TiKa.— W.  A.  E.,  West-Springfleld,  Mass. 
wild  black  aherry  is  of  no  vdlui  as  a  stock  Tor 
grafting  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  various  kind* 
'  ttive  thorn  will  answer  for  grafting  tbe  pear. 
best  to  graft  close  to,  or  below  the  sutface 
of  the  ground. 

EkIKO  AND  Lbicestke  Baks.— J.  W.  W., 
Spring-Grove,  S.  C.  The  best  opportunity  for  you 
to  buy  this  bind  of  stock  will  he  at  our  State  Fair, 
Brst  week  in  September  next.  They  can  be  had, 
probably,  at  all  prioes,  from  tea  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  head.  The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  take  them 
uth. 

BoHEB.— M.  D.,  Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  You  will 
find  the  best  direction  for  preparing  bones  (or  ma- 
ire,  in  the  series  of  articles  now  in  course  of  pubU- 
Ltion  in  our  columns,  by  Prof.  Nokton. 
WoBif  ON  AaBicuLTUBB.— A  New-Yoth  Meoban. 
As  a  work  calculated  to  furnish  "a  good  fund- 
nental  and  practical  knowledge  of  farming  gene- 
lly,"  we  would  recommend  tbe  '  Farmer's  Guide.' 
Location  fob  a  Mechanic  to  ehoaoe  ih  tabii. 
Q.— J.  F.,  New. York.  We  should  tbinkWiscon. 
n  or  Northern  Illinois  would  aflbrd  good  situations 
ranch  a  person  as  you  mention.  A  residence  De«r 
me  thriving  village  or  town,  where  there  are  good 
oilities  for  a  market,  would  be  desirable. 


Cast  Iron  INrt  Bcraper. 

This  implement  is  made  in  various  forms.  The 
cheapest  and  best  are  now  made  of  cast  iron  for 
bottom,  sides  and  edge,  with  wood  back  and  han- 
dles, and  wrought  iron  bail.  They  are  extensively 
used  for  excavating  and  filling  up  for  buildings,  and 
for  making  and  icpairing  roads.  The  prices  vary, 
according  to  siie  and  weight,  from  $4. SO  to  flO. 
They  may  be  had  at  the  Albany  Agrionltnral  Ware- 
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Communications  have  been  received,  during  the 
past  month,  from  Dr.  S.  D.  Martin,  W.  C.  Carter, 
N.  W.  McCormiok,  A  Sheep  Man,  H.  C.  W.,  T. 
M.,  A.  M.,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  Chas.  L.  Fleisch- 
-man,  A  Subscriber,  A.  B.-,  W.  L.  Eaton,  A  New- 
York  Mechanic,  D.  M.,  Sylvanus,  An  Old  Farmer, 
One  of  your  Subscribers,  A.  S.  F.,  C.  C,  Niagara. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,have  been  received  us 
follows: 

The  Ma&iachnsetU  Syslcra  of  Ctftnraon  Schools  ;  beinif  a  revised 
edition  of  all  the  I^iwsaiid  Regulations  in  force  in  tliat  State,  in 
relaiinn  to  its  public  schools.    Also, 

Thtf  Tnineenlh  Annual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education, 
for  1SI9— both  from  \Vm.  Bacon,  Esq  ,  Richmond. 

A  lithographic  piiiti  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  in  iu  various  stiigre*. 
drawn  from  nature  by  C.  L.  Flbiscqman,  U  S.  Consul  at  Stutt* 
gard,  and  published  at  that  place— dei-idedly  the  best  exhibition 
of  the  pltini  wiiich  we  hare  seen. 

An  Bsmy  on  Manure,  by  Dr.  S.  L  DANA.~froin  0.  M.  Saxtoh, 
publisher.  New- York. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
and  Ag.  Society  of  Scoilimd,  for  January  and-  March,  from 
B1.ACKW00D  &.  Sons.  Edinburgh. 

The  American  Bird  Pam-ier,  by  D.  J.  Browne,  from  C  M.  Sax- 
ton*,  publisher.  NV;w  York. 

Tae  Advocate  of  Veterinary  Reform,  and  Oatlines  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Horse;  also,  a  Veterinary  Dictionary,  by 
Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.    From  the  author.  Boston. 

Transactions  of  the  Tramball  County,  (Ohio)  Agriculnimi  Soe^.tt- 
ly,  for  1849,  with  the  Address,  delivered  by  Saxdbx.  St.  Johh, 
A.M. 

Plakts  pboh  CALiroRiTTA. — A  letter  received 
from  Wi*.  R.  Prince,  dated  Sacramento  City,  Jan. 
27th  Inst,  states  that  a  large  collection  of  seeds  of 
rare  forest  trees,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  which 
had  been  collected  by  him  in  California,  had  been 
forwarded  to  Flushing,  Long-Island,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Prince.  The  collection  is  said  to 
embrace  150  species,  comprising  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  the  Flora  of  that  interesting  region. 
We  understand  that  there  are  several  species  of 
oaks,  pines  and  other  trees,  bulbous  plants,  See, 
the  tntrodaotnm  of  whioh,  to  oar  region,  will  be 
either  useful  or  ornamental. 

Akaltsis  or  Soils,  Manures,  &c. — In  answer 
to  several   inquiries,  we  will  state  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
'    Salisbctrt,  of  this  city,  it  prepared  to  make  analy- 
ses of  soils,  roeks,  manures,  &o,  at  the  following 
%     rates: 

I;  Complete  quantitative  analysis  of  a  soil,  $5 

2.  Complete  organic  analysis  of  a  manure, 

marl ,  or  peat , 6 

3.  Proximate  organic  analysis  of  manure,..  5 

4.  Analysia  for  obtaining  one  ingredient,..  1 
6.  For  information  on  any  particular  sub- 

jeet, • ^    1 

The  above  fees  to  accompany  all  samples  or  com- 
munications, which  may  be  directed  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  NY.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Large  Corn  Crop.— "R.  W.  T.,  of  Newton-Cen- 
tre, Mass.,  writes  that  he  raised  last  year,  on  an 
acre  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  rods  of 
ground  (or  a  little  over  an  acre  and  three-fourths,) 
424'bush6ls  of  ears  of  corn,  two  of  which,  he  thinks 
equal  to  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  The  ground  was 
formerly  a  frog  pond.  It  had  been  drained  and  had 
borne  good  crops  of  grass  for  two  or  three  years. 
It  was  plowed  in  the  spring  of  1849,  heavily  ma- 
nured with  barn -yard  manure,  and  planted  to  corn — 
the  above  being  the  result. 

Dai R VINO. — A  correspondent  requests  us  to  ask 
information,  from  practical  dairymen,  in  regard  to 
the  following  subjects:  What  are  the  best  breeds  of' 
cows  for  the  dairy,  and  how  much  butter  may  be  ex- 


pected from  each  cow  in  a  year?  What  is  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  feeding  cows  in  the  different  sea- 
sons? It  will  aiford  us  pleasure  to  receive  and  pub- 
lish any  articles  which  can  throw  light  on  these  sub* 
jects. 

PotsoNoxrs  Lizards. — N.  Howard,  Esq.,  of 
Stephentown,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  lizard  that  is  poisonous  to. fowls,  if  eaten  by 
them.  It  is  described  as  the  "red lizard.'*  Mr.  H. 
states  that  he  has  in  several  instances  known  fowls 
killed  by  eating  this  reptile.  In  one  instance,  a 
fowl  died  suddenly,  and  oh  opening  its  crop  ene  of 
the  lizards  was  found;  in  another  instance,  a  fowl, 
which  was  in  good  health  was  seen  to  eat  a  lizard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  taken  sick, 
staggered  and  soon  died.  Mr.  H.  is  a  close  obser- 
ver, and  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  his  conclusions. 

Transmutation. — We  do  not  intend  to  bore  oar 
readers  with  this  subject ;  but  are  under  the  necessi* 
ty  of  altading  to  it  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation.  Mr.  Theodore  Probasco,  of  Qua- 
ker-Town, N.  J.,  writes  that,  until  lately,  he  has 
always  believed  that  chess  would  not  grow  from 
wheat ;  but  hifc  former  opinions  have  been  changed  bj 
a  wheat-head  having  been  shown  him,  from  whicb 
projected  a  **  fibre  containing  six  chess-grains.'' 
We  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
have  more  than  once  explained  how  they  occurred. 
The  paniole  to  which  the  chess  is  attached,  is  entan- 
gled or  wound  into  the  wheat- head,  and  when  it  gata 
dry  is  broken  from  the  parent  stem,  and  appears  at« 
t ached  to  the  wheat.  On  carefully  opeaiag  tha 
wheat-head,  the  manner  of  connexion  wiU  be  plaus* 
ly  seen. 

The  Bks-Motu-^A  new  plan  of  preventing  tha 
ravages  of  thif:  depredator,  is  given  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Whalkk.  in  this  nmaber.  Per- 
sonally, we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  discovery; 
but  it  appears  to  be  new,  and  may  be  tried  withoat 
much  expense  or  risk.  Mr.  Whalen  is  the  j^a* 
siding  officer  of  the  Saratoga  i'ounty  Agricultural 
Society,  and  is  not  unknown  as  a  writer  on^grieal* 
tural  subjects. 

Fat  OxEN.-^Onr  attention  was  called  a  few  day* 
since,  to  a  pair  of  fat  oxen,  owaed  by  Jambs  L. 
MoNiER,  of  Naples,  Ontario  county,  which  ware  on 
their  way  to  New -York.  Their  weight,  according 
to  the  hill  of  charges  from  the  railroad  agent,  waa 
6,326  lbs.  They  are  six  yearn  old  this  spHag.  As 
their  blood  is  not  particularly  known,  they  are  call- 
ed of  the  '* common  stock.''  Their  present  owner 
purchased  them  of  Mr.  Mundat,  of  Allegany  coun- 
ty, when  they  were  about  two  years  old.  They  are 
both  small-boned,  well-made  animals,  and  one  of 
them,  (the  smaller  of  the  two,)  will  ooapare  favor- 
ably in  symmetry  and  quality,  with  any  ox  wa  hava 
seen. 

Short-Uorned  bull  Locomotivs.— 'In  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's communication,  on  another  page,  this  animal 
is  spoken  of  as  though  he  were  living.  Mr.  Am- 
brose Stevens  desires  us  to  say  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  Locomotive  died  some  threa  or  Cour 
years  since,  and  that  he  supposed  this  was  the  fact 
when  he  wrote  the  article  to  which  Dr.  M.  allades. 
He  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  Locomotive  is 
still  alive. 

Horses  Gifford  Morgan  and  General  Gip- 
FORD. — The  whereabouts  of  these  noted  horses  will 
be  seen  by  the  advertisements  of  Mr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  this  number.  The  first  named 
horse  is  so  well  known  that  nothing  need  be  said 
here  in  regard  to  him.     The  latter  is  a  colt  of  the 
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former,  and  has  aoquired  oonsidrable  oelebritj  in 
the  central  part  of  this  State,  having  been  owned 
for  several  years  by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Munro,  of 
Onondaga  oonnty.  Mr.  Marks,  of  Onondaga  coun- 
tj,  alao  advertises  an  excellent  yonng  horse  of  the 
same  stock. 

Salb  of  Short- Horns. — We  are  informed  that 
Georgk  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  has  recently  sold  to 
Mr.  HoMPURBT,  of  Michigan,  a  boll  called  Ameri- 
can Comet,  2^  years  old,  by  Meteor,  dam  Hiipa, — 
together  with  two  cows  and  two  calves,  all  except 
one  having  more  or  less  of  the  blood  of  the  ^* Bates' 
stock."  The  aggregete  amount  paid  for  those  ani- 
mals, wo  learn,  was  $1,000 — the  bull  being  reckoned 
at  $300.  We  trust  the  enterprise  of  the  purchaser 
will  be  properly  rewarded. 

Tarrino  Ssed  Corn. — Mr.DtrRAND  writes  us  that 
a  mistake  occurred  in  regard  to  bis  mode  of  preparing 
seed-corn,  as  given  in  our  last,  (p.  123).  He  says 
— ''It  should  be  soaked  24  hours  in  strong  saltpetre- 
water;  then  take  a  small  quantity  of  tar  in  a  basin 
and  water  enough  to  cover  the  tar;  simmer  over  the 
fire  till  the  tar  dissolves  with  the  water,  and  turn  it 
on  tbe  corn,  and  stir  with  a  paddle  till  the  com  is 
smeared;  then  plaster  till  the  corn  will  separate 
freely." 

Pitts'  Separators. — l*hese  machines  are  still 
betn^  manufactured  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  are 
of  great  importanoe  in  grain-growing  districts,  and 
so  far  as  we  learn,  give  entire  satisfaction.  They 
eaa  be  adapted  to  threshing  machines  of  any  kind. 
For  ^•rtionlars  see  Mr.  Pitts'  advertisement. 

Transmutation.— Mr.  Ajlxx.  Cvlbbrtbon,  of 
Pleasant  Unity,  Pa.,  writes — '*  The  idea  of  the 
transmutation  of  wheat  into  chess,  is  an  error 
which  is  oaenJated  to  do  great  injury  to  the  farnfter, 
beoause  he  is  not  likely  to  use  much  effort  to  get  rid 
of  a  pest  which  he  thinks  will  return  with  the  first 
injury  done  to  his  wheat,  either  by  winter-killing,  by 
the  fly,  or  by  late  pasturing.  In  proof  of  the  fact 
that  nature  does  not  cut  such  wild  capers,  there  are 
farmers  within  my  kiiowledge  who  have  not  a  stalk 
of  chess  oa  their  farms,  although  their  wheat  is  lia- 
ble to  the  same  caeualties  that  other  wheat  growevs 
experience,  but  they,  of  course,  are  not  believers  in 
transmutation.  One  of  them  has  been  many  years 
a  reader  of  The  CultutatoVf  and  being  a  man  of 
ni^nd  and  good  judgment,  his  reading  of  agricultur- 
al works  tells  well  on  everything  about  him." 

Gilmore's  B^E-HovsE.-^An  advertisement  of 
this  article  will  be  found  in  our  present  namber. 
We  have  formerly  known  the  inventor  of  this  bee- 
house,  as  a  successful  manager  of  bees,  and  we  learn 
from  various  persons  in  Maine,  that  this  plan  is 
thought  to  possess  important  improvements. 

C^We  netioed  in  our  last  number  some  of  the  fine 
toimals  killed  for  the  display  of  meat  in  this  city,  on 
the  22d  of  February  last.  A  correspondent,  who 
dttes  at  Scbodack- Centre,  informs  us  that  Wm.  Cas- 
tle had  in  his  stall,  in  the  Centre  Market,  on  the 
day  alluded  to,  a  ealf,  raised  s*d  fatted  by  Milton 
K  NIC  KERB  ACKER,  Esq.,  of  Sohodack- Centre,  which, 
taking  age  into  consideration,  ho  thinks  was  ^' far ' 
superior"  to  any  of  the  animals  spoken  of  by  us. 
We  did  not  see  this  calf. 

87"  Morse's  Grbt,  a  well  known  and  valuable 
horse,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Grant,  is  at  his  old  stand. 

SOFFOLC  PiG.-*MeBsr».  BtJBittTT,  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  furnish  to  the  P^oiosian  an  accout  of  a 
Saflblk  pig,  which  was  bought  by  them  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1849,— at  which  time  it  weighed  110  lbs., 


alive — and  was  killed  on  the  4th  of  October  follow- 
in,  when  it  weighed,  dressed,  370|  lbs. — making  a 
nett  gain  of  over  three  pounds  per  day.  The  same 
paper  gives  an  account  of  another  Suflolk  pig,  thir- 
teen months  old,  fatted  by  J.  W.  Kimball,  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  that  weighed,  dressed,  in  Faneuil  Hall 
Market,  470  pounds. 

Clinton  Cottntv,  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Socxe- 
TT. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  premium -list 
of  this  society  for  the  current  year,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  e6nstttation,  and  an  able  address  to  the 
'*  farmers  and  friends  of  agriculture  "  in  that  coun* 
ty.  The  farmers  of  that  section  are  much  awaken- 
ed, 4tnd  are  making  rapid  improvements.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  society  are  Elias  A.  Hurlbut,  President; 
Peter  Keese,  Samuel  H.  Moore,  8.  V.  R.  Havens, 
Anderson  Keese,  J.  8.  Stetson,  Z.  C.  Piatt,  Res- 
well  O.  Barber,  John  W.  Bailey,  A.  J.  Moses,  John 
Dunning,  Vice-Presidents;  Willetts  Keese,  Peru, 
Secretary;  Jonathan  Battey,  Treasurer. 

Harrowing  Wheat  in  Spring. — Myron  Adams 
of  East  Blooomfield,  N.  Y.,  has  for  many  years 
harrowed  over  the  whole  of  bis  wheat  fields  every 
spring,  pulverising  the  crust  and  greatly  benefitting 
the  crop.  If  the  ground  is  to  be  seeded  w'ith  clo- 
ver, it  is  harrowed  in  at  this  time.  The  whole 
amount  torn  up  by  the  roots  has  been  found  by  ex- 
amination not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  a  bushel  on 
ten  acres.  The  wheat  looks  rather  unpromising 
when  thus  dnsttfd  over  with  earth;  but  the  first 
shower  washes  it  off,  and  leaves  it  clean,  fresh  and 
vigerons. 

Corn-fields  and  Corn-cribs  of  tre  West. — 
The  Cineinnaii  Gatette  states  that  James  Davis, 
of  Waverly,  Ross  county,  Ohio,  cultivates  eighteen 
hundred  acres  exclusively  in  Indian  corn,  and  had 
last  winter  a  corn-crib  filled,  which  was  three  milee 
long,  ten  feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide.  It  states 
further,  that  on  the  Great  Miami  Bottom,  about  25 
miles  below Cinoianati,  there  is  encfield,  (belonging 
to  several  owners,)  seven  miles  long  by  three  miles 
broad,  which  has  been  regularly  planted  to  corn  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  Wabash  Valley  there 
are  also  extensive  corn-fields — one  between  Terre 
Haute  and  Lafayette,  being  ten  miles  long.    ^ 

Wheat  Changed  to  Oats! — Prof.  Lindley  re- 
ceived a  head  of  wheat,  which  had  grown  in  an  oat 
field,  having  a  real,  genuine  oat  flower  growing  out 
of  it!  He  supposed  that  the  oat  had  been  stuck  in  by 
some  one  trying  to  mystify  philosophers,  but  a  care- 
ful examination  showed  the  suspicion  unfounded. 
Glue  was  next  taxed,  but  no  .glue  was  found.  Tho 
headwas  next  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Doctor's  old  ex- 
perienced botanical  fingers,  when  the  mystery  was 
laid  bare;  the  slender  stalk  of  the  oat  flower  had  be- 
come twisted  round  the  ear  of  wheat  when  both  were 
young,  and  they  had  both  grown  up  in  strict  em 
brace,  the  wheat  chaff  completely  concealing  thb 
oat  stalk,  till  the  latter,  becoming  accidentally  sn^p 
ped  off  in  some  unknown  manner,  the  oat  was  leh 
fast  to  the  wheat.  '^The  union,''  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
"was  so  perfect  that  it  would  havobeen  almost  cer- 
tain to  deceive  every  eye  except  that  of  an  unbelie- 
ving naturalist.''  It  would  have  been  a  very  inte- 
resting specimen  for  our  friend  of  The  Miehigan 
Farmer  J  to  have  deposited  in  his  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties. 

Large  Farming. — H.  L.  Ellsworth  of  Fayette, 
Indiana,  conducts  the  business  of  Farming  in  a  de- 
cidedly princely  manner.  He  had  last  year,  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  corn,  which  yielded  about  fifty  bush- 
els per  acre,  making  about  fifty  thousand  bushels, 
whioh  he  has  been  feeding  to  twelve  hundred  hogs. 
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Sale  of  the  Bates  hebd  of  Short-Horns. — 
The  Mark- Lane. Exprets  of  April  Isi,  oontains  an 
advertisement  by  Mr.  Strafford,  stating  that  he 
will  sell  by  auction,  on  the  9th  of  May,  this  cele- 
brated herd — consisting  of  22  bulls  and  48  cows  and 
heifers. 

IT^  The  attention  of  northern  farmers,  who  wish 
to  change  their  location,  is  invited  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Dr.  Peck,  in  another  page,  who  offers  for 
lale  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Long-Island,  which,  it 
appears  to  us,  offers  great  inducements  to  purcha- 
sers, from  its  nearness  to  markets,  its  susceptibility 
to  improvement,  fine  climate,  and  cheapness. 

Importation  and  Sale  of  Stock. — Mr.  L.  O. 
Morris,  of  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  left  New-York  on  the  17th  April,  for  Eu- 
rope. One  of  his  main  objects  is  to  obtain  agricul- 
tural information  generally,  and  especially  to  pur- 
cha^  such  domestic  animals  «8  are  calculated  to 
improve  the  stock  of  the  United  States.  He  pur- 
poses to  attend  the  sale  of  short-horned  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of 
Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire;  but  will  not  confine  his 
purchases  to  that  herd.  He  expects  to  return  to 
America  in  September  nert,  and  the  second  annual 
sale  of  cattle  from  his  own  herd  will  take  place  in 
October.  Whatever  stock  he  may  import  will  be 
at  his  place  at  the  time  of  sale.  Printed  catalogues 
of  the  animals  to  be  sold  will  be  issued  in  due  time. 

Quantity  of  Salt  tet  on  Hand. — Soundings  in 
the  sea,  according  to  Bakewell's  Geology,  have 
been  made  one  mile  and  a  quarter  deep.  Laplace, 
from  calculations  on  the  tides,  showed  the  depth  of 
the  ocean  to  be  not  less  than  ten  miles. .  This  con- 
tains salt  enough  to  cover  the  whole  one  thousand 
feet  thick ;  or  enough  to  cover  all  dry  land  half  a 
mile  thick.  Sea  water  has  2i  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  and  i  per  cent,  of  other  salts. 


Yenmont  Premiam  Crops* 

The  Rutland  County,  Yt.,  Ag.  Society,  paid  pre- 
miums for  the  following  crops,  the  growth  of  1849. 
T^'inter  wheat,  38|  bushels  on  one  acre  and  five  rods } 
Spring  wheat,  41  bushels  9  quarts,  on  one  acre — 
the  land  '' mountain  sheep  pasture;''  Indian  corn, 
88|  bushels  on  one  acre;  Oats,  88{  bushels  on  one 
acre ;  two  other  competitors  raised  72  bushels  and 
64i  bushels  per  acre;  Potatoes,  335^  bushels  on 
half  an  acre. 

The  Addison  County,  Yt.,  Ag.  Society  awarded 
premiums  for  the  following  crops,  the  growth  of 
1849.  Winter  wheat  44  bushels  per  acre:  Spring 
wheat  41  bushels  per  acre;  Indian  corn,  93  bushels 
per  acre;  second  and  third  premiums  88  and  78 
bushels  per  acre;  peas,  32  bushels  per  acre;  sugar 
beets,  305  bushels  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  carrots^ 
268  bushels  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

The  Orange  County,  Yt.,  Ag.  Society,  awarded 
premiums  on  Wheat,  (supposed  to  be  spring 
wh^at,)  as  follows:  39^,  39|,  37i,  32)  bushels  per 
acre;  on  rye,  42|,  39^,  22j  bushels  per  acre;  Indi- 
an corn,  110,  96|,  94|,  91  bushels  per  acre;  barley 
30|  bushels  per  acre;  oats  89,  78,  69  bushels  per 
acre;  carrots  245|,  230,  203,  per  quarter  of  an 
acre. 

The  Windsor  County,  Yt.,  Ag.  Society,  awarded 
premiums  for  winter  wheat  43i  and  38  baabels  per 
acre,  38  bushels  per  acre  on  three  acres;  spring 
wheat  2li  bushels;  oats  83)  bushels  p^r  acre,  on 
four  acres;  Indian  corn  128  bushels  per  acre,  104 
bushels  per  acre,  on  four  acres;  potatoes  363)  bush- 
els per  acre,  208  bashels  on  half  an  acre. 


{priced  of  ^gricaltnral  {prolincte. 

Albam  T,  April  90, 18SC. 
[Review  of  ths  Markst/or  the  last  memtk.] 

FLOUR. — ^l%e  mtrket  has  maintained  an  aniform  character, 
with  a  tendency  during  the  last  few  days  to  more  firmnen  on  the 
part  of  hoiderS)  and  an  advance  in  the  better  gradea.  This  feel- 
ing:, ■<*  different  npon  the  near  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  ca- 
nal is  caused  by  the  apprehension  of  light  supptiee  from  the  lakes; 
from  which  point  flour  is  slijpping  south  by  the  various  canals  and 
railways,  inducing  at  New-York  some  slight  epecnlatire  feeling. 
To  what  extent  this  will  continue  remains  to  be  seen :  we  per- 
ceive however  that  a  shipment  of  some  3,000  barrels  of  floor  from 
Chicago  for  St.  Louis,  had  made  the  market  at  the  latter  place  dull, 
and  flour  on  the  11th  was  quoted  lower.  The  aaJea  have  averaged 
about  nWO  bbls.  weekly,  closing  at  f4.6*2ia$4.75  for  commofl 
state,  ^.S7ka$5.l%i  for  ordinary  to  favorite  state,  #5.12iat6  85 
for  Michigan,  85.37 |at5 .60  for  pure  Genesee,  $5.(IS|atS.75  for 
fancy  Genesee  and  Ohio,  and  ^.87jfl$C.9&  for  extra. 

GRAIN. — ^The  same  speculative  feeling  in  regard  to  floor,  is 
applicable  to  wheat,  of  which  the  nuirket  at  this  point  is  complete- 
ly bare  ;  the  only  sale  made,  on  the  spot,  was  a  lot  of  »000  buaheb 
Genesee,  at  about  $l.98| — part  not  strictly  prime,  going  at  a  lower 
figure  ;  and  ou  Saturday,  86U0  bushels  prime  Genesee  and  SSOO  do 
Mediterranean,  to  arrive  by  canal,  sold  on  private  terma.  For 
rye,  the  supply  has  been  from  the  street,  and  quotations  have  ad- 
vanced to  S9aS9c.  Oats  have  contmoed  in  good  demand,  and 
sales  in  die  street  have  steadily  advanced  from  37^  to  4004  Ic.  ai 
which  figure  they  are  firm  ;  from  store,  we  noiiae  a  sale  to-day  of 
1500  bushels,  at  tSc.  and  2500  bushels  from  the  road  within  a  few 
days,  at  9i ;  to  arrive  by  canal,  a  sale  was  made  on  the  S3d  ulu 
at  43e.  In  Com,  beyond  the  afreet  supply,  there  has  been  wMhing 
done  ;  quotations  have  ranged  from  55a57c.,  closing  at  the  hif^faer 
figure.  In  Barley,  the  street  supply  has  been  limited,  and  prices 
have  ranged  from  05a75c.  according  to  the  wsuta  of  porehaaera; 
the  oiosiug  figures  were  07a68c.,  with  little  or  none  arriving;  for 
parcels  to  arrive  there  has  been  much  speculative  feeling,  and 
snies  have  been  made,  delivered  from  the  canal,  at  fiom  61a6<4c. 
for  two  and  four  rowed,  a  sale  ai  the  higher  figure  having  been  ef- 
fected on  Saturday;  holders  emerally  ask  70e.,  and  that  and  a 
I  igher  figure  is  looked  for  ntninin  a  few  weeks,  owing  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  article  in  the  western  states ;  at  Cleveland  80c.  baa 
been  paid,  and  at  Milwaukie  70a75c.  Barley  malt  is  78a80c.,  at 
which  figures  some  10,000  to  19,000  bushels  have  been  takca. 
Small  peas  87^.    White  beans  $1 M. 

WHISKBY  has  been  a  dull  market,  owing  to  the  light  receipta; 
prices  hare  generally  declined  and  S-P.  bbls.  are  quoted  at  23^0. 
with  none  in  first  hands. 

SEED.  The  market  both  here  and  at  New-York  ia  rerf  dolt, 
and  the  trade  ia  ahnost  a  retail  buyness  :  quotations  for  lots  may 
be  given  at  0^7^  for  Ohio  and  State  meoium,  audSioO}  for  larc-er. 
Timothy  is  also  dull  at  i2JSaat8.75;  for  Canadian  and  State,  wi- 

oaio$3. 

WOOL.  The  near  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  C»nal,  and 
of  the  new  clip  has  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices,  "nie  sales  do- 
ring  the  month  hare  been  116,000  lbs ,  about  one-half  of  which 
sold  on  private  terms,  and  the  balance  at  prices  ranging  at  20|a 
31c.  for  No.  I  pulled,  and  30^a35r.  for  super.;  the  closing  sale  to 
day  was  made  at  33  and  35c. 

PROVISIONS.  Beyond  the  ordinary  retail  demand,  we  notiea 
sales  986  bbls.  Beef  Hams,  at  916.50  for  country,  and  VnaSlS  for 
citv,  closing  at  the  lower  figure  ;  10,000  lbs.  smoked  hams  at  9c.  and 
17  hhds.  pickled  hams  at  7ic.  The  retail  figures  for  Cut  meats  are  7| 
a8c«  for  Western  smoked  bams,  and  9c.  for  city;  Shouidera  SaSic. 
Lard  7a7ic.  in  bbls.  and  kegs.  Butter  8al0c.  for  Ohio,  19al4c.  for 
common  state,  and  16al8c.  for  good.    Cheese  6^07^. 

■ n — l-T-  -^ »        ■■■       I  ■  I   I  I  ■  I  I  

^ohn  A.  Pitts, 

Utm^aetunr  of  THRESHING   MACHINES  emd   DOUBLE 
PINION  HORSE  POWERS,  68  South  St.  Pmd  Street, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

nPHE  subscriber  continues  the  manufacture  of  flie  eelebrateed 
^  '*  Pitt's  Separntnr."  It  is  the  same  maebine  that  baa  stood, 
and  now  stands  unrivalled  by  any  machine  for  Threshiug^  and 
Cleaning  Gr.niu,  in  existence.  It  has  been  exhibited  at  State  and 
County  Airricultnral  Fairs,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,— al- 
ways receiving  the  Fir$t  Premium. 

The  Horse  Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapness 
of  repair,  is  unequalled.  The  driving  wheel  is  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, driving  two  fiill  pinions,  each  receiving  e^ual  power ;  9  bevel 
wheels,  driven  by  the  full  pinions,  connect  with  two  piniona,  on 
the  line  shaft ;  thus  It  will  be  seen,  tliis  Horse  Power  is  double  the 
strength  of  any  single  geared  Power.  It  may  be  driven  with  from 
two  to  ten  horses,  depending  upoo  the  power  required. 

The  Machines  have  fully  sustained  all  I  claim  for  them;  I  there- 
fore solicit  orders  from  those  who  would  secure  the  best  Tbreahing 
Machine  and  Horse  Power.  

Please  address  as  above.  JOHN  A.  PITTS. 

Rochester,  May  1, 1660— 3t. 

FoaltiT  Books* 
vpHE  American  PouJterer't  Companim,  by  C.  N.  BamHT—pnoe 


tl. 


AaMVsL  Al 


The  American  Poultry  Yard,  by  D.  J.  Baowm  and 
um — price  $1. 

The  American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  an  AaweiaUon  of  Practieai 
Breeder!    price  95  oenia. 

For  aala  at  thaaffiee  af  THB  CVI^nVATO&. 
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Wheeler's  Patent  Improred  Railwar  CbaiD 
Bortt  PotetT,  and  Ovirikal  ThrttktT  If  Stparalor. 

^pR6  IDlncribcrB,  proprieltn't  of  (he  ]*m1«ntl  Tor  ihufl  Machiiiel, 
ebLnd^  and  ueimbluh  and  supply  a^noLu  to  uiycilflDllbtlmur 


■1  bj  fur 


■vrk,  wrtli  lbs  bauiti  n«cM»ry  lo  (iicnd  il.    II  will  Umah  from 
m  lo  aoO  bnilieli  of  wbul,  or  twice  tlie  qauilii)r  DfaaUpnr  day. 

Th<M  bona  powan  art  mnog  and  durabls,  aiid  ran  aiuenMlr 
lishL  Wiih  OM  aud  of  llw  powsr  tliabUy  tloTiud  (ai  repnaral- 
dia  Iks  UHCXed  Mil,)  Iha  weight  of  ili*  horaa  atons  adbrda  un- 
•icDipowarlailiHaliaiiharaii'  '  -  ■  ' 
«u  Bprigtil  rftwa,  or  aaj  othor  j 
iafpnwalluif  power. 

Tka  OtciEui  Ttiroahei  lake!  Uio  gTain  from  a  leral  feadinf  li 
hi*  oa  apran,  {of  a  proper  belahl  to  allow  ilie  reedai  to  nand  <roi 
aad  faad,  wiUioal  annoyance  lyom  ian.)  and  pasaea  il  IhroDgli 
onM  or  apiked  concaie  or  bod,  placed  orei  the  cylinder.    A  n 

il  Bearer  Ike  eylinder,  and  at  ibeaamgiiae  Miaryia^iikeincliDi 
lion  of  (he  ipiket,  a>  to  aal  Ike  nachine  Air  Ibraikiiw  iDOfh  c 
damp  Crain,  or  ihon  aita,  and  iweUiiw  it  at  ploaatva.  Ita  laait  ly 
aa  wheal  w  oai<  in  Bood  order,  or  for  timothy,  giaaa  or  bIotct.  an 
all  Uua  ia  aeconpliahed  withant  aloppiug  the  mcbina,  ao  limple  i 
Ike  proeea*.  By  meaM  of  the  Separator,  the  nraw,  aa  il  com< 
fna  lb*  TbiMker,  ia  cITeeiaally  atparatad  from  the  grain. 
The  ^nrer.  Tkreihf r  and  8cpa«lor.  complete,  for  either  en 

wbarafrequrul  inariug  ii  deiircd,  Iholwo  borw  raaehinei  »i 

!la  we  remorrd.  dropping  thai  end  irf  the  powci 
fpi^lt  end  claialad  oo  lb*  olfaer  axle,  ready  I 


fat  Ibe  COOT 


ready  for  work  in  W  mil 


wminnfacinreBliUi.  E 

iHleor  •oldby'W.  M.  > 
rorkiDttieiBlWBclian< 


paid.)  will  b*  refanded. 


B  couulry  with  lriain( 
bine,  enn»l«le,beiDi 
about  1,960- 


'■  and  Wealem  Sialei 


«.s?SJc'i^Jri,f"f«Tti^etvrk'."!.d'i;^"^:.'St'if, 

eiiT  of  New-Yorh,  and  the  Now  England  Smtea 

6ar  olhcr  ajrenu,  at  far  ■<■  deSriwly  awerUmed.  *re-Rnp*^( 
^ML—  »!5i..,l..  T  r  P.iM.  ft  Brother,  Boiblo !  Peter  K 
'.  Pitkar  It  BroDier,  Detroit 


No  HnmbBB, 

rriflE  undanignoil,  after  SO  yaaia'  upeiieiwa  and  much  laaaarcb, 
■^  hu  discovered  a  cheop  cbeniical  compound,  eaaily  applied,  which 
lonijilctely  prevenlt  the  ravpjea  of  the  Bee-moth,  and  wuichcan  be 

rhia  dmcovti^  he  will  impart  lo  any  inditidiial  on  Ibe  receipt  of  one 
loUai.  II  being  ondenlDod  tbo  purchaser  iliall  l.idd  bimaelf  hooor- 
ibly  pledged,  not  to  inipatl  the  uifannaiioD  10  otben.  The  whole 
rouianiedinaciicDbir,  lo  which  i>  added  aervral  valuable  anggaa- 


w,  pan  pud,  sura  wiialen, 


ui  Spa,  N.  T. 


10,000  AcrcA  «J  LoRK  IhIhikI  "LHnd  Tor  Bale, 

Jl  IMi  Road  Savita,  a  /miagtm. 
■yilE  nndenigited  ii.aiidbaa  been  Ibiaeveral  yean,  nigsged  in  lb* 
'■   impmienieni  and  cullivuian  of  liia  wild  landa  of  Long  Iilaod. 
The  fact  being  now  fnlly  eetabliibed,  beyond  any  dmibl,  Ibat  Iba 
liuidinthemiaUepvliefiheltland  -' — .1.- !.-_■-.     '-     -    - 
',  is  ai  good  and  productive. 
aa  any  other  pan  of  lioir-  ■- 
sale,  in  parcels  to  suit  t> 


,000,  at.  very  tow  Pi 


l-tiis  If 


near  the  ^eoirapkieal  eeiitre  of  ih«  Uuid.  hciiig  about  eqatdiatani 
from  I»iig  Idand  Hoaiid,  and  the  Oceal  Sooth  l)oy,  lihe  lilaiid  bebw 
alwui  1 3  miles  wale  tbcn,)  and  IS  miles  from  New. York. 
'"'    re  are  many  bichly  cnlliTaled  Ibrms  ni  ihe  iminediale  vicinily, 
I  uoRh  and  •ODIh  aide  of  Ihii  laial,— hariog  been  sellled  aiid 


.id  perfectly  hcnlrhy,  (he  nrfbn  ia  iinDOth, 
gently  uadulatutg,  with  an  mcllnalion  10  the  foulh  of  about  K  feel 

,  luge  ponitaia  of  which  may  be  called  a  hearjr  loam,  or 
cient  tenacity  10  maka  sim-burnl  brick,  right  out  of  tba 

_  from  IS  iitehaa  to  3  and  A  feet  deep,  and  ia  suaeeptible  of 

Ike  bigbeal  degree  of  cnttiralion.    The  railroad  paws  tbroogh  this 

and  New- York  raarkeu,  where  Ike  bigbeet  price  ineaah,  can  always 
b«  bed  for  avety  article  lha(  tba  farnier  and  gaidenrr  can  produce. 
To  captuilins,  an  excellent  opportiuiily  is  here  prcoeoled  to  obtain  a 
large  tract  of  talaable  laud  at  a  low  price,  possubig  all  the  advan- 

'ilegca  and  comftjna  of  an  oU  one.    Apply  to  A. 

„..,  _., ,  _ditor  of  lb*  AKmiam  ArricaUiinM,  ioi  Water 

SUMt,  New- York,  or  10  E,  F.  PECK, 

300  Suie  Street,  Bioohiyn,  I..  I 
07-Lake  Raid  is  an  imponant  and  central  depol  on  the  RailroMl 
-there  are  large  boikUnga  aud  ■ssnlcrarnl  tbera- 


BnTbank 

•pHIS  Hocaa  will  llatid   Ih 


r  HorcaB  Cbl^. 


-JKS 


Wail*- 


IS  of  Bnrliank  Morgan.    HI 

..  ........  ...  . of  Empress,  and  wm  aired  by  the  orig 

I  Justin  Motgan  Horse.  It  will  therefore  be  kcu  (hat  this  Iwr 
•sesaea  equally  aa  much  Katt^n  blood  M  eiiher  of  the  four  Sti 
ns  sired  by  the  Original  Morgan,  and  more  Morgan  blood  llu 
y  other  stalliou  now  living,  eieepl  Ihe  Wd  GiSonl.  ''''"J.,|T 
e    bytaaanw  or    "^^RJOHT  *  ELDREDOK. 

Warren,  Waabiaglon  county,  Vl ,  May  1.  lbW)-tt.» 


(ieo.  GleniiT'*  New  Pann  A  Garden  ^ew)lpa|)«'r, 
"TUB  COUnTRT  aHITTLBMAN," 

IS  pnbliAed  in  LoodoiL  on  HondaTi  in  time  for  poal,  wilh  the  Isieal 
market  pries  ofCom,  Meat,  Cattle,  Seeds,  end  Money,  nod  i>  the 
very  bcM  weekly  Review  and  Family  New^iapaf  111  England,  a> 
well  ai Ibe  aeknowledpid bighesi BHthoriiy  in aUimiioia  coimeciod 


Trcei  I   Trees  1 1    Tree*  1 1 1 

SALE,  at  Monni  Ida  Nursery,  Troy,  N.  Yj  a  choice  varie- 
-       -  prising  Apdea,  hara,  tc«^h«,  Pie™. 


uid  Jh'iirie.,  of  the  rooB 
worked  fiwi'- 


Sleight.  Esq  ,  Pongbkr 
Chicago;  J 


greater  pan  of  tbem 
brought  from 


nh  lif  Ihey  do  livel  do  not  grow  r.  Ihiifly  for 

M  thoee  raited  in  a  Northern  laiitade,  wh«h  many  p 

.ve  ftom  eipcnence.    He  ^psjaparticulsMmenuon 

"a'rSid  variety  of  Shade  Trees,  conaiKiiig  of  SmcI 
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I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO.<a 

PATENT  FAK  MILLS  AND  CKADLBS.  Wt  eontlnDs  n 
'    nuiiir>ciDreih(i»celehru«IMill>aiiilCnidlv. 

rork  e»Ui  Fain,  and  at  Ihe  gcM  Ain^ricui  liulilalc  *ii  New 
VoriE,  tni  tnni  Couiilf  Fain,  altwy*  uking  lh«  Rnt  prrniiBm 
•vtr  all  Mker  mill*.  Tka  nftiiarnelimnfealeoBfklnil.  tii«cr«E. 
!■  ollsrjnf  lh«a  Bilb  to  Hi*  jmhlir,  Ibn  Ikaf  art  Iha  brM  in  aae. 
Daring  ilia  faar  I'<4T  Aty  wer  indodaeeil  Into  Englanit.  b*  Hr. 
Hoenn,  et  SyrKOH.  They  war*  Ycrr  favdnhl^  milked  hv  the 
Enfliahpapen;  and  fron  a  eonnaniiiaiini  sC  Mr.  sy  pnbllthnl 
in  Uir  AaWeliim  or  Die  N.  Y.  Suu  A;.  Itoeitij.  far  IMT.  it, 
will  be  Been  thai  llieT  were  irinl  bj  aCTeral  liiw  rarniFn.  and 
Ufblrapproirtd.  Ona  Ibrner.  il  ia  lUled,  act  aaide  an  almoat  new 
wiuMWini  maekiBe,  An  whieii  lie  paM  £18.  IWO)  and  uied 
Oranl'i  fin  nleaiilni  a  crop  of  300  qn,  (1,700  tawhela)  tt  wtieat. 
and  aeTeraL  hundird  hnilielv  of  nrnalard  ared.  We  have  laiely 
made  mtinv  valuable  impraraiaentt  ia  (lie  article,  though  the  price 

Odt  fBna  are  eiteiiiively  uaed  and  higfair  armnved  a1  the  aoulh^ 
for  cleuluirieo.    We  ue  permi'led  u.  makr  the  fi>lluwin|t  fi- 

roltna:— -'  The  fun  tub  lenl  la>1>aminer,  {l»*l>t  liu'beeiiiurrrH^ 
fullr  need  lo  eleau  dirly  rice,  and  winnow  tliol  from  ihe  thrciliing 
Hoot.  II  aiuwen  eTrry  pDnnae."  in  relalion  loanMher  efoDr 
Ibna,  he  write*.  lApril  13,  '4».) — "  BHh  Uiia  and  Uic  lint  null  job 
•enl,  work  terr  well ;  and  the  Ian.  which  ii  Ihe  laroe-l  IIjbi  cin 
he  wall  worked  br  ■  man.  eiaana  lbs  dinTTica  perfecUr,  and  ia 
__..  ._....  •  m  wind-fin  I  avtrnaed  Ibrihai  pnrpoac.'* 


Oar  Cradles  ban  taken  lb*  flm  prenlniM  bI  two  New  York 
■ula  Fain,  and  are  conaidcreil  ihe  beu  in  iiae, 

^e  rreal  encoaragemejil  wa  haTB  recei^red  from  dealen  and 
Bltlicaiimrista  ba)  iMlaced  na  la  greaily  enlarge  nnr  bBaineaa,  and 
«-a  hope  bj  itriei  atlenlion,  In  meril  a  fBriber  palrednge. 

Ordera  wilibe  tlia*kril!1rreeelted,  and  raeeive  prompt  atlen- 
tion.  1.  T.  GRANT  (k  CO. 

Jnnclios  P.  O  ,  Rcna.  Co..  8  milea  north  of  Tmy 

Hay  1,  l8S0-if- 


Kir  Walter 


Ihe  Rail 
TER  ia 


- _>.■.  oiif-four«ie<'a«lileronhof 

ic  Railroal  DtpDI.  in  Ebm  HanfonI,  Main  St'eet  H1R  WAIr 
'ER  ia  ■  fine  nnioral  Irolltnt  bora* ;  «••  hi  yean oM  >bm  Jaiie ; 
■> a beaulifnl dopple  hay,  Ifleen  handa and Ihire inclici in  heighl; 
weigh«tl7S  the:  and  byihe bill  jmlfes.  ia  pmnoanerd  D>e  moai 
Pir/eel  HnH  in  Ibia  port  nf  the  eouniry.  Rii  alnck  in  Ihe  neigh- 
borboed  of  Witbraham.  Maw.,  uanda  unrlTalled. 

fltr  IFainr  ialhiee-ftmrlha  Engliih  andeiia.fti«th  Morgan.  Ha 
WMilrad  by  Iba  imporled  boraa  Sir  Waller,  who  wai  jiinly  cele- 
brated for  aynaMiry  ef  forai.  iperd,  caae  Md  clagauca  of  ariinn. 
Hia  dam  ii  Tnm  a  Mnrgnn  mara,  by  Iha  Eng liih  hor»  Pincher. 
faraeily  owitad  ia  PeaoeylniniB  aad  wna  •a'.d  for  ^IIOO.  Sir 
ICaMr  oblainad  lha>F«fr»fiiun  al  the  Ranlbnl  Cowny  Airieol. 
■1  Sociely,  lulhll.    He  waa  parekaeed  and  brought  into  Iha 


untyfc 


LM  porchaeed 

B.    tnaared  byacrccineiii.    Ddriiu*  lb 


THE  nbwr 
hand ;  all: 


HvTino  Sheep  fiir  8al«> 


lineal  of  couauiution,  Gneuo  and 
bleed.     Price  910  id  OO. 


afely. 
Gllway,  BaiBlotB  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May 


ALFRED  H.  AVUKY. 


(iilin  ore's  Pal  en  I  Bcp-UoDse. 

JJAVING  pnrchaKd  Ihe  right  oT  >uing  and  ■elUng  the 

anbaciilier  would  iHTite  Uie  auriiikHi  of  Farisen,  Gi 
Leuure.  and  Mccliaiiic*  to  Ihc  mlifect. 

The  objeeia  lo  be  gained  by  ihif  iBvcnUca,  are  >■  fol' 
•wnmunf  of  ben  in  ihp  npen  nit  la  entirely  obviated,  an 


wey  injoring  nr  killing  ibe  I 


inntY  >•  rea  J 


ut  in  an*  wey  injuring  nr  kil 
bin.  The  <>c«  n»r  ■<  I^i 


oio^iumblen.Hl 
I  will  drpoan  ibeir 

or  diriBiWiic  ihoae 
Hifjrom  one  hive  or 

eEpoecd,  atid  wilhool  injnty  Le  ihe  bee*.    In  eonnecliim,  there  ia  a 
reeeii<t  Ibr  a  prqieniinn  for  "  I'cediug  Hees,"  by  iba  nae  ef  wUch 

eoel.    The  wliole  arransenieut  it  very  cheap  ind  eaty  of  eooMmc- 

liy  Ibiatytfem  a  degree  of  prifrclioniaairained  never beibre  real- 

iKil,  elTeetonHy  doing  away  w.lli  all  lire  objetliuaa  w  keeping  bee*, 
aid  makiiitt  ihem  «  ai>oree  of  infinite  profil. 


Poal  OIBce  addreaa,Troy,  N.  Y.— Rendenc 


JOHN  H.  HIDI.EY. 


nlnul  jeMrat,  in  the  niaiiilB  of  May,  June,  July, 


::c?j:; 


M«.    The  g»i 


■drautagea  allaiued  by  lb 


4.  Ihe  forni 


wbeu  needed ;  9.  They  putrerH  and  work  ihi 

great  BdvaiHaga  in  poinlgfdnn,eaiBeiagIiidi»gik*  plow,  «Bduus> 
ug  Iha  leam,  aa  well  aa  beiiHy  of  work.  Ia  iksn,  it  fOMaaaaa  ova- 
ry good  quality  which  tiiapBiaaMe,B  man  of  fmyyvua'eipaneBce, 

lioBs  in  Ikcot  ef  Uua  plow,  anoBg  which  an  aany  of  the  aUeai  and 
nwifl  uieniilr  rkmen  in  Ike  I'niHd  fiiaiea,  can  be  obtaiaid ;  bat  iba 
breuH,  renactfoUy  nbinii  it  <a  iba  ulleia  tt  Uu 
w!ih  BDV  Plow  ever  offered  lo  the  pabbo. 


Eial  Hartford,  C 


HENRY  Of.MSTID. 


■llintfsra^wk 
auUWOBTH, 


1850. 


FHE  CULTIVATOR. 
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Iin proved  Short-hornR— Batefi'  Stock. 

IN  (h«  August  ( 1849)  number  of  The  CvUivaUn^  »  a»  ariicle  by  me 
<Mi  the  8bort-hc»riM,  which  1  imporierl  last  year  for  Mr.  i^heale, 
Col.  Sherwood  and  my«eir  The  J  anuory  number  contaiiM  atriciaree 
by  i<.  P.  Chapman,  on  so  much  of  my  article  as  relates  to  the  bull, 
3a  Duke  of  Canibridtre.  As  Air.  Chapman  does  not  understand  my 
▼Jews,  and  therefore'mis-stntes  and  mis-constraes  ibem,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ajiswer  him.  Ho  makci  many  assertions  and  lakes  positions. 
which  present  questions  and  i!<sues,  so  nniiteroos,  complicated  ana 
extensive,  that,  «u  present,  I  initst  leave  tfacm  unnoiiced.  There  is 
beskle,  just  now^  a  strong  propriety  in  not  discassinj^  these  iasnes.  As 
■oou  as  lAtJ  eondiMn  ends,  1  shall  resume  the  subject^  and  will  fully 
eomsidtr  tkam.  In  this  notice,  I  propose  merely  to  state  my  meaning 
in  the  psraigniph,  to  a  portion  of  which  Mr.  Chapman  objects,  as  As 
Qiiderstands  it,  and  refute  one  of  his  positions.  To  be  clear,  i  most 
rs-prodnce  the  passage  entire.  8peaking  of  the  3d  Duke  of  Cam- 
bride,  I  said: 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  have  brought  to  this 
iwwilif  so  Bimerior  a  ball  from  the  nerd  of  that  eminent  breeder, 
Mr.  Batea  He  is  the  only  bull  in  America  got  by  Mr.  Bates'  cmrik- 
prixe  boll,  Duke  of  Northumberland  (1040,)  the  best  bull  Mr.  Bates 
ever  bred.  Mr.  Bates  his  but  one  more  leA  got  by  the  same  bull  ; 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  now  dead.  Mr.  Bates  repeatedly 
told  me  that  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  more  like  his  sire  tiian  any 
boll  erer  got  hy  him.  Breeders  ^feslrmg  the  Mood  of  Mr.  Baies^  cmi 
no  wbsrs  sbe  m  this  country  procure  it  with  suck  high  eharaetensties 
^  s^pje,  qaatity^  symmetry  and  substance. ' ' 

Mr.  Cmtpman  quotas  merely  the  last  sentence  and  discusses  it  alone. 
Tbs  whole  paragraph  being  connected,  and  the  last  sentence  the  con- 
clnsioa  or  deduction,  and  the  whole  having  been  the  subject  of  re« 
jnark,  I  will  briefly  state  what  it  only  means,  and  whm  meant  oiMy  to 
^osn  I  mean  by  it,  that  I  have  brourht  to  America  a  superior  bull 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Bates ;  thai  this  bull,  dd  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

g041,)  is  the  only  bull  in  America  got  by  Mr.  Bates'  Duke  of  Sor- 
vmosriantf,  (1940;)  that  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  was  Mr. 
Bales'  ^*  erode  prize  "  bull,  and  vromthebest  hull  Mr.  Bates  ever  bred; 
tb*t  Mr.  Bates  has  but  one  more  bull  got  by  Duke  of  Northmnbcr- 
Iftnd,  (1940;)  that  the  Duke  of  Nonhumberiand,  (1940.)  is  dead,  and 
diat  Mr.  Bates  re^^atedly  told  me  that  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (5941,) 
was  more  like  his  sire,  (Dnke  of  Northumberland,)  than  n)iy  bull 
ever  got  by  bim,  (Duke  of  Northumberland.)  In  1645,  Duke  o^ 
Northnmberland  died.  In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Bates  owned  but  two  bulls 

Sn  by  Duke  of  NorthumberlatKl,  and  these  two  were  9d  Duke  of 
xfsffd  and  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge.  I  brou^rtit  3d  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  America,  and  this  lefk  but  one  sou  orDuke  of  Northumber- 
land,  (1940,)  at  Mr.  Bates',  and  Mr.  Bates  did  not  in  his  lifetime  part 
witn  dial  sou.  I  designed  to  place  before  breeders  the  fact,  that  there 
is  in  this  eonutry  but  oiis  bull,  the  get  of  Mr.  Bates'  best  bull,  and  that 
if  tber  wish  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates'  they  cnuld  no  where  else  in 
America,  than  from  Cambridge,  get  Mr.  Bates*  bloody  through  the 
partieultr  ehannd  of  a  resembling  and  superior  son  of  Mr.  Bates'  brst 
boll.  Doke  of  Northnmberland,  (1940.) 

The  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  which  I  hare  oooted  from  my 
Ai>g:i»t  article,  is  tliis :— **  Breeders  desiring  the  blood  of  Mr.  Bates, 
can  no  wiiere  else  iu  this  country  procure  it  with  such  hi^^  charac- 
teristics of  style,  quality,  symmetry  and  substance."  This  seiiience 
is  the  text ;  its  dtsproval  die  otiect  of  Mr.  Chapman's  whole  article. 
Never  was  aji  nnfortouate  sentence  so  misconstrued.    In  an  article 

Cinted  In  Canada,  il  is  made  the  basis  on  which  to  charge  me  with 
ving  BSKited,  '^  thai  from  Mr.  Sfarrwood,  [through  9d  Duke  of 
Cambridge.]  and  from  blm  akme,  the  Duchess  blood  can  be  procur- 
ed "  [in  this  eottutry.]  Iu  letters  addressed  to  others,  and  by  the  re- 
serrers  shown  to  me,  this  sentence  is  made  to  mean,  *'  that  the  3d 
Dnke  of  Cambridge  possesses  more  of  Mr.  Bates'  Dutchess  blood 
dban  any  other  bofi  in  America,"  and  I  am  charged  by  its  use  widi 
fs  aayingf  ami  designing  so  to  say.  Mr.  Chiq>man  makes  it  mean 
dhe  SSfM  thing,  ftitf  does  «»  by  way  of  is^erencej  or  deduction.  His 
woids  are : — *'  No  one  will  deny,  that  if  aiiy  one  animal  from  a  herd 
possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to  his  proauco  '  higher  characteris- 
tics of  style,  quality,  symmetry  and  substance,'  than  any  other  ani- 
mal from  the  same  herd,  he  must  possess  more  of  the  choice  blood  of 
that  particidar  herd.  To  question  this,  is  at  once  doubting  the  efiica^ 
cy  of  blood  aaimala."  That  is,  my  position,  if  it  be  mw,  must  be 
tnie,  because  dd  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  more  of  Mr.  Bates'  cAotrs 
Wood  than  any  other  bull  in  America.  This  is  the  meaning  which, 
by  dedoctioo  Mr.  Chapman  places  on  my  words.  Having  done  this, 
he  proceeds  to  prove,  by  quoting  Mr.  Bales^  opinions,  hi  his  own 
weeds,  from  puulic  printed  letters,  that  the  choice  blood  of  his  herd, 
in  Mr.  Bates'  opim'on^  is  the  Duchess  blood.  No  one  ever  doubteo 
that  this  was  his  opinion,  who  either  knew  Mr.  Bates  dr  had  read  his 
prinied  or  privaie  letters.  I  know  such  was  his  opinion.  Mr.  Chap- 
man then  gives  fr«ti  tlie  4th  vol.  of  Ibe  Herd  Book  the  pedigrees  of 
3d  Dnke  of  Canibridge,  and  Mr.  V«il's  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  by 
these  pedigrees  shows  that  CariU>ridffe  has  by  his  sire  one  cross  of 
Dochess  blood,  and  that  Wellington  nas  two  by  his  sire  and  the  sire 
of  his  dam.  Tbe  precise  cnaalily  which  Mr.  Chapman  gives  to  each 
is  ).  i.  e.  9-S,  of  Duchess  blood,  to  Cambridge,  sud  3-8  to  Wellingtoii : 
and  therefore  he  concludes,  that  Wellington  most  be  «  better  bull 
than  Cambridge.  Locical  conclusion !  Now  all  this  shows  a  total 
want  oT  kiv>wledj^e  of  breeding  and  of  pedigrees  in  general ;  and  in 
\a  «p60iitf  bf  the  pailimlar  pedurees  which  Mr.  C.  gives  of  the  ani- 
mals tmnnr  bit  eonsideiraiion.  But  t6  explain  this  as  fo  tAs  psdigrets^ 
would  reqoire  too  mudi  space  nets,  and  I  pass  h. 

If  Mr.  C^apmaii  be  correct,  ^sn  it  would  be  true  that  a  bull  got 
by  one  of  Mr.  Bates'  Dutchess  bulls,  dam  by  a  Dutchess,  bull,  ^rand- 
dam,  a  Msr  rcadfido  tatk^  would  be  a  belter  getter— would  impart 
mare  'nigh  characteristics  of  style,  quality,  symmetry  and  sub- 
Mirnce  * — uan  a  bull  got  by  a  Duchess  bnU.  out  of  a  pure,  full  bred, 
etyiin^ahofthttm  oow,  of  enolher  approved  triW  bnch  an  absurdi- 
ty BO  one.  I  think,  would  maintain,  save  Mr.  C.  aadt/hsss  who  helped 
hkn  to  prodnee  h^  article. 


On  Mr.  Chapman's  rule,  if  sires  have  each  the  same  amount  of 
Duchess  blood,  they  would  possess  and  impart  equal  **  style,  quality, 
symmetry  aiicl  substance.''  Yet  uo  two  full  brothers  were  ever 
equally  good  niiimais  uivJ  equally  Cbod  getters.  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, [1940,]  and  *2d  Duke  of  Northumberland,  [3640.]  were  full 
brothers.  The  first  was  suiierior  as  au  individual,  and  very  superior 
as  a  getter.  The  last  was  far  inferior  to  his  brother  as  an  individual : 
/at  hu'erior  as  a  getter.  The  3d  and  4th  Dukes  of  Northumbcrlana 
were  full  brothers  and  tunns.  The  3d  Duke  Mr.  Bates  never  used ; 
he  was  far  inferior,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  getter,  to  the  4th 
Duke.  'Jlic  3d  ana  4th  Dukes  had  more  Duchess  blood  than  their 
half-brother  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  and  were  fur,  veryfkr, 
inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  as  individuals  and  as  get- 
ters. Mr.  Vail's  Dnke  of  Wellington,  (3654,)  has  more  Duchess 
bloocf  than  his  half  brother  Locomotive,  (4242,)  and  yet  Locomotive 
was  a  far  bettor  animal  and  better  flatter  than  Weliiugioii.  Mr.  Har- 
vey's ball,  (6058,)  son  of  Locomotive,  a  di«tiugai6lied  winner  even 
iu  Great  Britain,  is  vastlv  superior  to  any  tiling  ever  gt^t  by  Welling- 
ton.  Duke  uf  Cleveland,  (1037,)  ilie  sire  of  the  dam  of  Mr.  VaiPs 
Duke  of  Wellington,  (3i>34,)  was  a  Duchess  bull,  and  was  so  inferi- 
or, that  Mr.  Bates  says  of  him,  "  this  bull  never  exceeded  hi  weight 
forty  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  per  stone,  when  above  three  years 
old ;"  that  is,  500  pounds,  dead  weight;  not  half  the  proper  weight 
of  a  merely  fair  animal  ol  that  age.  (Sec  the  London  New  Farmer's 
Joitftial.  Aiw.  8, 1S4S.)  Duke  oTNorthumberland,  (1040,)  at  the  samo 
agcy  weighed,  live  weight,  2520  lbs.  Sink  one-third  live  weight,  and 
his  dead  weight  would  be  1680  pounds;  just  thee  a>/i<s.the  weight 
of  Duke  of  Cleveland.  Could  any  thing  be  more  despicable  than  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  (1937)?  Yef,  he  had  mors  Ducheu  htood  than 
Puke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  by  one-half. 

The  second  best  bull,  as  an  animal,  ever  bred  by  Mr.  Bales,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  BnA  Duke  of  Cambridge,  (3603,)  a  full  farotner  ef 
3d  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  and  winner  of  me  head  prize  in  his  dens  sA 
the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  ie4a-'sm 
animal  for  which  he  was  ofHued  more  monev  than  for  any  other,  ex> 
copt  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940.)  And  yet  1st  Dnke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  only  one-fourth  as  much  Duchess  blood  as  Dnke  of  Cleve- 
laiio^  (1937.)  Ist  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  reAised  to  Eail  Spencer 
hy  Mr.  Batea,  at  a  very  large  price,  and  when  soU  to  go  to  Aoslra. 
lia,  Mr.  Bates  aaid  of  him,  '*  lie  is  too  good  a  bull  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, out  of  ray  own  herd."  And  so  he  was  exported  at  twenty -one 
mouths  old.  Mr.  Bales'  Duchesi  bull,  Short-tail,  (2021,)  the  aire  of 
Mr.  Vail's  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  more  Duchess  blood  than  Bel- 
vedere, (1700,)  for  Belvedere  had  none;  and  yet  iShort-tail  was  an 
inferior  animal,  deficieiil  in  every  point,  except  his  brisket  and  his 
handluig,  and  was  at  best  only  a  moderate  getter ;  while  Belvedere, 
(1706,)  was  maffnificcnt  as  an  animal,  and  the  best  getter  that  Mr. 
Bates  ever  usec^  and  was  the  sire  of  the  beat  animals  he  ever  bred 
Mr.  Renick,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Cattle  Company,  who  went  ts 
England  to  pturchasc  for  them,  said  of  Belvedere,  that  "  he  was  tht 
best  and  finest  bull  he  ever  saw  in  England  or  America."  Tie  best 
cow  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Bates'  herd  was  a  Duchess,  and  teas  not  got 
by  a  Duchess  bull;  but  was  by  Belvedere,  (I&OO.)  The  poorest  of 
the  whole  herd  was  a  Duchess,  and  teas  got  by  a  Duchess  Dull.  An 
other  Duchess  cow,  got  by  a  Duchess  bull,  was  a  very  superioi 
cow.  The  two  last  were  equal  iu  Duchess  blood ;  and  yet,  their  pro 
duce  were  like  themselves— from  the  superior  one,  superior,  from 
the  inferior  one^  mferior. 

Oxford  premmm  cow,  the  dam  of  Mr.  Vail's  imported  Duke  of 
Wellington.  (3654.)  %vas  got  by  Duke  of  Cleveland,  (1937.)  Her 
holf-sister,  Osiford  ft),  was  got  hy  Short-tail,  (8621.)  Sbort-tail  and 
Duke  of  Cleveland  had  the  same  precise  amount  of  Duehess  bloody  and 
of  course  Oxford  premhim  cow  and  her  half-sister  Oxford,  2d,  kad 
also  the  same  frtcise  anhtunt  of  Duchess  Mood.  Vet  Mr.  Bates  ne- 
ver kept  on  his  place  anv  thing  out  of  Oxford  premium  cow,  which 
he  could  seU ;  never  used  a  bull  out  of  Orford  premium  cowj  far  any 
purpose,  even  to  get  steers.  Yet  be  never  sold  an  animal  out  of  Ox- 
ford 2d.  at  nil— and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vail,  pruned  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  he  says  he  would  not  sell  he  produce,  of  which  he  then 
ma  four,  for  five  hundred  guineas  [^,500]  each ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
he  sell  them  at  uny  price.  The  full  brother  and  the  sons  of  Oxford. 
2d  he  used  to  his  whole  herd,  except  herself  and  her  daughters.  Ana 
Mr.  Bates  was  right :  for  Oxford  2d,  and  all  her  produce,  are  vastly 
superior  to  Oxford  |uemium  oow  and  her  produce. 

Mr.  Vail  commissioned  me,  when  in  England,  to  select  from  Mr. 
Bates'  herd  a  youn^  bull.  I  conld  not  get  Tor  him  such  a  one  as  I 
approved,  at  a  suiting  price  ;  and  I  did  not,  therefore,  execute  the 
commission.  Mr.  Bates  oflVred  me,  for  Mr.  Vail,  a  bull  calf,  by  2d 
Beverly.  (50K),)>-(a  good  Duchess  bullV—dum  Oxford,  4th,  by 
Duke  or  Northumberland,  ^1040.)  grand-ekim,  Orfbrd  premium  cote: 
but  a  regard  for  Mr.  Vail's  nitercst  made  me  refuse  the  offer,  though 
the  price  sttited.  I  saw  the  calf  *s  dam;  I  saw  Mr.  Bates'  cpiaton, 
as  siiown  by  his  practice,  and  acting  accordiiyrly,  revised  the  calf. 

I  have  cited  these  peculiar  examples,  to  show  by  animals  having 
Duchess  Uood,  the  utter  absurdity  of  Mr.  Chapman's  notions  of 
breeding.  I  have  compared  animals  to  show  his  errors,  and  he  set 
me  the  example.  I  have  cot\fined  myself,  in  my  comparisons,  to  the 
blood  that  he  selects  for  his  comparisons,  and  have,  like  Mr.  C..  quo- 
ted Mr.  Bates'  opinions,  as  printed,  and  his  proeljcal  ones,  as  shown 
by  his  breeduig. 

Having  refuted  the  pontions  of  Mr.  Chi^Naan,  shown  hfan  in  error, 
and  proved  that  loj  position  may  be  true,  and  nmt  m  consequence  or 
the  reasons  he  assigns,  let  me  state  what  my  words  so  often  quoted, 
do  mean,  and  what  they  only  can  be  mads  to  mean,  bv  ei»y  construe 
tion  of  the  sentence.  I  mean,  and  on/y  mean  that  3a  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge will  impart  Mr.  Bates'  blood,  in  some  degree,  more  or  less ; 
t}iat  in  himselr  he  is  the  bull  having  the  most  "  style,  quality,  •>'m- 
metry  and  substance,"  of  all  the  bulls  that  have  ever  come  to  Ame* 
neajrom  Mir.  Batm^  herd ;  that  he  will  get  produce  with  more  * 'style. 
quaUiy,  symmetry,  and  substance,"  than  any  btill  from  Mr.  Bates' 
herd  in  America.  Now  I  mean  (Ait,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  uol  thai 
be  had  or  would  tmjMrf  more  Duchess  blood. 
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Mr.  Chapman  does  not  pretend  to  deny  my  posiiioiu,  when  cou- 
ftmed  as  I  nave  here  set  them  forth  //it  mttkxs  another  issue.  I  ad- 
mit that  Mr.  Vail's  Wellington  has  more  Duchess  blood  than  Cam- 
bridge. I  never  thought  he  had  not ;  never  said  he  had  not ;  and  ne- 
ver wrote  or  spoke  a  sentence  thai  would  in  any  manner,  directly  or 
indirectly,  indicate  such  a  thing ;  and  but  from  misconception  or  de- 
sign, I  never  would  have  been  charged,  directly  or  by  deduction, 
vnth  the  assertion,  that  "  from  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  from  him  aloM^ 
-the  Duchess  bhod  can  be  procured,"  nor  vrith  the  aasertion,  direct  or 
consequential,  "  that  Cambridge  has  mbre  Duchess  blood  than  any 
bull  of  Mr.  Bates'  brceduig  in  America.'*- 

Mr.  Chapman  institutes  a  com[Mu-ison  between  Mr.  Vail's  animals 
and  Cambridge,  in  point  of  Duchess  Uood^  givms  pedi^ees.  I  could 
inwstigafe  Uiese  pedigree,  and  vnU  hereafur.  He  wisely  makes  no 
comparison  between  those  ajiimals  in  their  physical  character.  I 
could,  but  will  not  no^o^  though  I  will  hereafter.  I  will  merely  say. 
chat  excellence  in  the  physical  animal  consists  of  "  style,  quality  and 
subsiaiice,"  and  excellence  in  blood  consists  in  having  good  blood, 
unmixed  with  bad  bloody  and  as  like  bereu  like,  it  is  necessary  that 
animcds  should  have  their  descent^  not  otUy/rom  pure  blood,  but  from 
animals  who  were  eharaeterised  by  physical  exedUnee.  I  know  Mr. 
Bate's  herd,  and  certainly  am  not  to  be  instructed  in  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Bates'  Duchess  tribe,  by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  sinele 
animal  of  it.  Mr.  Chapman  has  stated  matters  to  which  I  now  make 
no  allosiou,  but  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  will  return  to  them  here- 
aAer,  when  it  will  be  more  proper  to  discuss  them  than  now,  and 
when  I  shall  not  be  charged,  as  I  have  been,  with  views  andpnrpo- 
•es  which  I  have  never  entertained.  A.  STEVENS. 

May  1, 1850— lu  

Sir  Charles. 

THIS  fine  young  horse,  owned  by  Titcojcb  lb  Waldroh,  of  Wa- 
terfoid)  N.  Y.,  will  be  kept  this  season  by  Philip  R.  Arootsik- 
6BR,  one  mile  from  Johnstown,  Fulton  coontyi  N.  Y.    He  was  got 
by  Morse's  Grey,  dam  a  Messenger  mare. 
May  1, 1860—at. 

The  Thorongh^bred  Imported  Horse  Iieopard, 

IIRED  by  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  is  proooonced  by  the  best  judges 
■^  in  Canada  and  the  States,  as  beiiig  superior  to  any  blood  horse 
ever  imported  from  England.  This  hume  will  stand  for  mares  at  J 
LAPHAM'S.  For  pecUgree,  &e.,  &c.,  sea  English  Stud  book,  and 
the  Racing  Calendar  for  1846— also,  advertisement  in  The  Cultivator 
for  1850. 

Terms  97  service,  $10  season,  S15  insurance. 

Pern,  Clinton  Co.,  May  1, 1850-8t.       O.  K.  LAPHAM  <&  CO. 

The  Old  Gifford  Morgan^ 

THE  highest  blooded   Morgan   Stallion   now  remaining,   will 
stand  the  coming  season  at  the  stable  of  Beiyamin  Gates,  in 
Walpole,  N.  H.    Terms  9SS.  85  of  which  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
SMTviee,  and  the  remaining  tfiO  if  the  mare  prove  in  foal. 
Pasturage  furnished  on  reasonable  terms.      A.  ARNOLD, 
Walpole,  May  1— 6t.*  Agent  for  the  Proprietors. 

The  Morgan  Stallion 

GIFFORD  MORGAN.  JR.,  will  be  four  vean  old  Mav  39,  laSO. 
Was  sired  by  Giflbra  Morgan,  O.  tire,  Woodbury  Morvan,  6. 
O.  sire,  Justin  Morgan.  His  dam  was  sired  by  Shannon  Morgan, 
and  he  by  Justin  Morgan.  The  G.  dam  of  Gifford  Jr.,  was  sired  by 
Justin  Morran. 

This  combines  in  Gifford  Morgan.  Jr.,  mors  of  tl|e  Moigan  blood 
iianr  is  possessed  by  any  other  Stalhon  in  this  State.  In  color,  size, 
form,  and  aetioi*  ^  ^^loMlr  rMumbles  his  sire.  He  will  be  kept  on 
my  farm  at  SK  E   MARKS. 

Fainaonnt,  Onondaga  uo.,  Apru  15, 1850. — It.* 

Morgan  Horse  General  GilTord. 

THIS  justly  celerated  horse  will  stand  the  coming  season  at  Lodi 
Village,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  got  by  Old  Giflbrd  Mor- 
ran, oat  of  a  pore  l^rgan  mare.  In  his  size,  color,  form  and  ac- 
tion, he  cloesty  resembles  his  distinguished  sire,  and  is  one  of  the  ve- 
ry best  specimens  of  this  invaloable  race  of  horses. 

Terms  of  insurance,  $19. 

Good  pasture  provided  at  the  usual  rates,  and  all  noeessary  atten- 
tion given  to  mares  from  a  distance. 

Aceklents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

May  1, 1850— at CHARLES  W.  INQERSOLL. 

Morse's  Grey. 

THIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensniug  season  at  the  stable 
of  James  Rice,  in  Spiegletowii,  three  miles  uonh  of  the  village 
of  Lansingburgfa  He  is  a  beauiifiil  dapple  ^re)r.  15}  hands  high, 
strongly  and  finely  proportioned ;  has  trolled  his  mile  in  two  minutes 
and  m\y  seconds ;  is  a  square  trotter,  and  combines  first<rate  trotting 
qualities,  and  great  powers  of  eiiduranoe.  with  unsurpassed  gentle- 
ness and  docility.  His  colts  arc  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bottom 
and  rood  temper,  are  eagerly  sought  aAer  in  the  market,  and  com- 
ro.ii)d  prices  varying  from  9150  to  SoOO. 

The  very  high  rejputaiion  of  his  slock  as  road  horses,  and  the  ex- 
trnordinary  prices  they  command,  render  him  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able horse  to  breed  from  of  any  in  the  country. 

Gentlemen  sending  mares  from  a  distance,  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  have  such  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners  desire, 
and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  The  horse  will  be  mider  the 
charge  of  his  former  owner,  Mr.  Calvin  Morse. 

Terms,  SlO.    Insurance  to  be  agreed  trnon. 

Communications  addressed  I.  T.  GRANT,  P.  M.,  Junction,  Rens- 
selaer county,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

May  1, 1850— St. 


M' 


The  Well  known  Hnuter  and 

QTEEPLE  CHASE  HORSE,  WAXY  POPE— This  celebrated 
^  imported  horse  will  stand  for  mares  the  ensuing  season,  at  the 
stable  of  the  subscriber.  S^  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Fonda.  Toe 
season  will  close  Juiy  4th . 

Terms — 910  the  season.    Insuranre  by  agreement. 

Pedigree.—OXd.  AVaxy,  the  sire  of  WAXY  POPE,  was  by  Sir  F. 
Pool's  Waxt  ;  his  dam  Prunella,  (also,  the  dura  of  Penelope,  Para- 
sol, Podarcus,  Pioneer,  Pawn,  Pope  Goaii,  Picquet  and  rrudence, 
the  best  of  their  day  at  New-Market.)  by  Highflyer ;  great  dam 
Promise  by  Juap,  Julia  by  Blank  :  great  dam  by  Partner — Sir  F. 
Pool's  Waxy  was  by  Pol-8-o*s,  the  best  bred  son  of  Eclipee,  his  dam 
Maria  by  King  Herod,  grand  dam  Jisette  by  Juap;  i^wordsman,  the 
*'.T^  of  the  dam  of  Waxy  Pope,  was  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Prizs 
Fighter,  his  dam  Czara  by  Eclipse — there  can  be  no  more  fashiona- 
ble or  better  combination  of  blood  than  this. 

A  colt  of  his  get  toolf  the  first  premium  on.  three-year-olds  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Saratoga,  and  three  of  his  stock  took  premiums  at  Sy- 
racuse. 

All  mares  narted  with  before  foaling  time,  will  be  held  as  seiMa 
mares,  and  charged  accordingly. 

All  accidents  and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

Fonda,  May  1, 1860— It.* JOHN  J.  BOSHART. 

Morjsau  Uorse  Black-Hawk. 

T^HIS  well-known  stallion  will  stand  for  the  present  sieason  at  tfie 
'-  stable  of  the  subscribers;  terms.  920  the  season.  Thesaperion- 
ty  of  this  horse  as  a  stock-jgetter,  is  becoming  more  and  more  hlg^y 
estimated,  as  his  prugtfiiy  increase,  and  their  powers  as  fast  trotters 
and  durable  roadsters  are  demonstrated.  For  particulars,  see  large 
bills.  D.  &  P.  E.  HJLL. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  April  1.— 3l.  . 

The  Imported  Thoron^^h-bred  Horse 

(CONSTERNATION,  will  stand  for  mares  the  coming  season,  at 
^^  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  near  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

Terms. — Five  dollars  in  advance,  and  five  dollars  additional  if  the 
mare  is  got  in  foal.  Mares  leA  with  the  subscriber  during  the  season, 
or  until  he  consents  that  they  shall  return,  will  be  insured  for  $10. 
Pasture  3  shillings  per  week.  No  mare  taken  except  at  the  risk  of 
the  owner.  J.  B.  BURNET. 

April  1, 1850.— gU 

IKor^n  Hunter  and  Morii^an  Chief. 

ORGAN  HUNTER  will  stand  the  coming  season,  al  the  stable 

-  of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  East  Hamilton.  Terms  SlO  to  insure.  This 
fine  horse  is  seven  years  old ;  was  bred  in  Spriiiefiekl,  Vt.;  got  ky 
Giflbrd  Morgan ;  dam  by  the  same  horse.  For  ^ure  and  deacrip- 
tion.  see  The  Cultivator  for  1849,  page  316. 

MORGAN  CHIEF,  will  be  Uiree  years  old  on  the  ISth  of  June 
next.  He  is  a  very  superior  colt ;  was  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam 
bv  Green  Mountain  Morgan.  See  The  CultiveUor  for  1649,  page  67. 
He  will  bo  kept  for  a  few  mares  only,  at  the  stable  of  H.  R.  Acklxt, 
East  Hamilton.    Terms  SlO  to  insure.    ACKLEY  &  GILBERT. 

East  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  N  Y.,  April  1, 1850. — St. 

The  morgan  Horse 

AJOR  GIFFORD,  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  on  Moulaya, 

-  Tuesdays  and  Wednefldaxrs,  at  the  stable  of  E.  W.  SheMkni.  m 
Senuett.  On  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  at  the  stable  of  S.  B.  Rowe,  ia 
CaroiUus,  and  on  Saturdays,  at  the  stable  of  John  C.  Muiiro,  in  M- 
ksle. 

Major  Giflbrd  is  seven  years  old  this  sfiriiig,  his  color  a  beandfUl 
chestunt— was  sired  by  the  Giflbrd  Morgan,  his  dam  a  pure  Morgan. 
Breeders  of  good  horses  are  invited  to  call  and  see  him. 

TsRMs.— Ten  dollars  to  insure  Pasturage  furuisbed.  Accidems 
and  escapes  at  risk  of  owners.  '^' A80N  &.  CO. 

April  1,  1850.— 3t.*  

Wire  lor  Fences. 

TRON  AVIRE  FOR  FENCING,  constandr  for  sale  at  New-Yocfc 
^  prices.                                                       i.  HOSMER, 
April  1, 1850  -  -6t 110  Mttk  St.,  " 

Emery'a  l^ed  and  Corn  Planter, 

For  Hand  or  Horn  Power. 

T<HIS  is  ac- 
'-  kuowledged 
the  best  ma- 
chine for  the 
purpose,  now  in 
use.  They  have 
been  in  use  four 

J  ears,  and  the 
emand  con- 
stantly increas- 
ing. The  first 
premiums  of 
the  N.Y.  State 

Ag.  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Iiiititute,  and  at  every  county  society  where  it  has  been,  exhibit- 
ed, have  been  awarded  it. 

It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  all  small  seeds  in  drills,  or  Com, 
Beans,  Peas,  ftc,  in  either  hiUs  or  drills,  any  quantity  and  diatanoe 
apart,  &c.,  so. 

It  is  driven  by  a  gear  motion  without  bands,  which  insorea  a  con- 
staax  and  imiform  action.    Price  S14.    For  sale  at  the 
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AorilLiaBO. 


Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

Nos.  969  h.  371  Broadway. 


H.  L.  EMkKT. 
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JUST  P0BLI8HED, 

THE  AVERICAN  FRUIT  CIILTURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS, 
pONTAlNlNO  dirccliom  for  Ihe  Ptopanuau  ud  Colnin   i 
^  FniiiTi«*iiiUn.NurMiy,Orcli»nl,i43G«"  ~ 

IlK  UniiHl  ScilH.    Willi  300  ilUants  Ulaglnuoni.    OMTdiu 


M>^  COW  PERTH  WAIT  E  kCO. 

tKnat  Vl,poaj»ti     Direec-         ""' 

ABbon,  April  1,  IBSU.— St 


CO.,  uid.C.  M. 

'derby,' iiii.LER°i  Co! 


BENNETT'S   AMERICAN    POULTRY  BOOK. 

Tho  Ponltrr  Book 

.ind  Fovl  BrttitTt'   Oaid*. 


B° 


lUt  work  wril  be  found  to  nuilwi]  a  maltt 
■^  Mb<r  iniiinniiaD,  bolli  ^niclKKl  Mxr  omM, 
Bncdba,  Ihin  k  conuinHl  ui  all  alba  Asurieu  worlii  lonihA. . 
Il  wiU  be  iJCHUnted  wUh  nenrir  FIFTY  PORTRAIT.'^  nl  ibe  men 
dkpiec  farieliei  oi  AmerKeii  uid  Poreicn  Powli,  hihe  tonj  of 
wfaicb  arc  frooi  I^Tb,  from  druwuigt  t^kcn  enccially  for  U)»  work, 

recenllr  importetL 

Tht  poblbhera  heYe  tpurtd  no  eipene  to  brin^  ode  thie  work  in  ■ 
mpeiior  muoer,  both  in  T^ard  w  the  eik^npiiiffK,  (be  mentt  oT  Ibe 

believed  thai  £  work  wiU  be  faai^  lo  ranuin  moni  PrHlicol  lafat- 


ra.SAMJl'SON  k,  CO.,  PubliiUwu, 


few  Pateat  Ckara. 


THIOcli 
*■  Ibiedl 


^«'^~~«  conUetKB     in     iia 

"^   .— .  •oporioril)  over  eny 

-aAJ    a.    ,     oUier  etn-ik ohnni  ui 

'*  ■  iij  ■  ^         rodiidjHHiiBedwIih 
-     and  IbQ  oUBciilijr  ai 
fMlieriiig  Ihe  bnlln 


-KjZ- 


■■Ihering  of  MIT  er- 
,    For  lDnh«  pertieolu*,  iee  Cuilofna  of  AlLur 


Paienl  Rail  Road  Hone  Power, 

Jni  Ovtrihot  Thruking  Machintt  and  Separalort, 

ipidu 


'^O  Threefaing  NTacliiiurT  ever  invenied  liai  mel  willi  k 

Four  reaniuice.nnd  l«ei  iEbd  adozenKtu  were  made 
'      ihii  StMie,  where  lul  Koton,  opwaidi  of  ' 
node  and  wld,  beudc  many  in  PiimiylYHj 


SCi 


Sam  re^lualed  lo  exeniine  our  ternu,  dctcnptioiq.  maclilnH,  Jtc. 
ve  nirchaain^T  or  again  ejnployjng  ihe  Lu-ge  raBchiDee. 
Foi  runher  rnitiCDlui,  kc  Cmilogue  of  Albaiiv  Acriculioial 
iVarebooee  and  Seed  Store,  Agiioullural  Papcra,  ind  Hcporu  of 
Atricnliund  Soekiiei,  kc,  &c.  H.  L,  EMERY, 

Apra  I,  law, Koi.  aaO  A  371  Bmndway,  Albauy,  N,  Y. 


A^cnltuml  Warehonse, 

IM  FroM  AnM,  Wnn-  Tnr*. 
S  nheeribet,  mansl^nirer  and  dealR  in  Atric^Uvral  Irriflt. 

t  United  Staiee.  Aioanv  wliich  are  the  celebrated  .^innJHjii 
r«0w>,wbFch  wk  re  awarded  UK  liigheat  premium  of  the  JV«w-yerA 
Sou  Fair  tn  IMr,  and  of  Ihr  Amiriam  huinu  in  IMS,  1848,  aid 
""«.  AUo,  the  Crnln  DraB/rt",  Eatlt,  and  all  oihei  Ftpun  moellr 
uae,    run  SiidtEri^SiRiu  Cuun,  iWniim  JfiUi,  PuruUi  OnU 


MiU,,U 


ITT.  AnrtinfJIadluii 


UN  MOOR] 


H<H»e  Powen  aad  ThrMhlng  Machiaei. 

EPI,ANT,No.30C«darBln«I,New-York,  Agtnl  foriha  Pre- 
'  prielor,  for  making  and  eellingtbe  "  Warren  *'  Improved  Two 
and  Pour  llatae  Power*  and  TbieAen.  Alan,  "Ttimblea." 
~ —  --■      -        -  -—      -       odItHS 

do  am 


■  Power  end  Thrcaher,  only  160 


neae  loUJI  Innmtd  "nireahen  end  Powen  fire  imivenal  lalja- 
hclion,  and  are  deemed  far  (Dparior  to  Arj  otbeii  known  beretsOn 
Ibr  anv  tbinf  like  Uieir  coat, 

Caib  Olden  Ulod  prompdT. 

N.  B.      FVRCHAaiya  f  vom'kjssioh  agsnct. 

Tbe  undenirned  sIhi  cumiDDei  the  bniuieH  of  the  lata  E.  Plant 
A  J.  Plant,  (E,  Planl  i.  Co. ,5  of  Porchnaing  for  Orden.  on  Credit  01 

on  of  a(  per  cent    Prodoce,  luph  aa  ."nuar.  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Pel- 
iri,  Ac  ,  bUo  TKcivBd  and  told  on  Commiasion.     E.  PI.AI4T, 
Dec.  1, 184»-fli.  No.  X  Cedar  St  New-Yoik. 


Fruit  Trees,  Scion*,  and  Strawberrr  Vines. 

THE  labMriber,  general  ngenl  for  Eu-wmon  A  Bun.  naree- 
rriaen,  for  the  i^  of  Tnea,  ean  lapplyanltn  far  anyquiai. 
Iiti^  or  for  Sbrtibberr  and  8clou  of  tbe  beet  kinda,  grown  at  R« 

iheeter;  end  irtietapeftcne  WDiddwiahaeeleetioa  made  of  eilba, 
e  vrouU  adviia  wilbolt  cbarge. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Ba  a  alao  agenllbr  H.  O.WunB,  fot 
le  eaie  at  airawberry  Vinea,  whiek  can  be  nicciT  packed  ia  moat 
tid  lent  tTTer  Ihe  CoBtineu  with  aal^,  hj  expreia  or  olbanrlt* 


't  New  Pine, 


Pott  paid  appUcantt  w 


_...  _.  era  10  Mr.  Tucker,  pobliaha 
Plinlcd  Catalogiua  fnrniihod  free  to  ap 
Price  of  atrnlTbeny  V 


iAH&e  H.  WATTP 


Pondretie.     . 

TBE  LODI  KANUFACTURINn  CO.,  oOl  Iheir  iw»*Ddim- 
^  prowd  Po«lrcne,  fo.  tale  at  Iheir  nnal  ralea :— 1  bU.  W-S 
hbb.  «S,  aid  •I.H  per  bU.  for  anT  qnvililT  D¥er  T  bUa.,  delinerad 
IVee  of  eipenae  on  kiaid  of  veBal  in  New  York.    Al  tbe  Factar*, 


rilh  Pondretie,  will 

, ..  bbl.  freigbl.  and  all 

■dmnsodT  m— ■" 


H.  L.  EMERY, 


TRAKeACTIONS  of  the  New-T 
>  ftem  IMl  to  IHft,  riglU  TOlt^  1 1< 
TtlB  CULTIVATOB. 


amount  to  about  M,  calculating  V  C4 

■be  oeceaiarT  labof  incladod.    On  land  „ ,  — _ ,  —  — 

good  iwaid  laul,  me  gill  to  the  hill  Uanjlcienl — ea  poov  froBod,  a 
good  crop  can  be  railed  br  one  giu  at  plaDting,  and  one  al  the  laC 
hociiu-  Hie  coal  of  the  labor  alooe  u  raaDuiaf  eom  In  lb*  hill 
with  Earn  yard  manure,  will  amotuU  10  oer*  ibaa  Ihe  fini  cg*t  o* 


M,  wilb  freigbl  a 
A  S^  trial,'!' 


elbeuor 

Figoniga,  and  the  com  raache*  malui' 
ler  imaB,  it  retiMelldlr  toliehed. 


of  tbe  int  AgricoltoriBi  hi  the  Unilcd  Sialea,  and  nneh  nlaabla 
infonuallon  vnU  be  tent  gntfu,  to  any  one  apfHying  {fcttvad  if  by 
letler,)  to  "  Tbi  Lost  HunrMiTTIIli*  Comtuit,  W  Dey  Kr^el, 
New.  York."  Feb.  1— 4n. 
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Good  Bread— The  ^r  Man's  Piaster,  by  An  Old  Faexbs  > 
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QEED 


Conscaatty  on  Bmu^  and  lor  Sale 

M  the  Albany  Agricultural  WarehouBt^ 

PLOWS.  The  Albany,  PeekskiM.  Worce*ter.  Boston,  Cast  awl 
^  Wrought  Iron  Beam  Plows  of  all  sizes  uud  the  most  approved 
patterns  and  makers.  All  warranted  to  work  to  tkt  sati«('action  of 
purchasers,  for  the  purposes  they  are  de^iigned,  and  to  be  of  the 
best  m:«terials  and  workmanship. 
GUANO.  .  Peruvian,  Africftii  and  Patagonian  Guano,  by  the  ton 

or  sack.  .     ..      *      • 

FENCE  WIRE.    Ail  sizes  and  qualities,  suitable  for  fences, 

/or  sale  tow. 

8EED  CORN.  Dutton,  Eigbt-Row^d,  White  Fimt,  Sweet, 
Early  and  l-alf,  Tuscarora,  Darling's  aud  Oanada  vaneUes,  a 
large  or  small  quantities.  '   , 

GARDEN  SEEDS.  All  varieties,  new  and  gennine,  by  the  pa- 
per, or  ill  quantities  for  gaxdeners  and  dealera. 

CULTIVATORS,  and  Double  Mould  Board  Plows,  of  vanoas 
aises,  for  ealtivatJiig  and  hilling  Corn,  Potatoes,  he. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricnluiral  Warehouse  «< 

•  H.  L.  EMERY, 

Mayl,W60. a»  fc  871  Broadway,  Albany,  W  T. 

Perarian  Gaano,  Boae  Dvst,  Planter,  Poadratle. 

^IIREE  hundred  tons  best  Peruvian  Guaoo,  in  kyia  to  soil  ponte- 
scrs. 
One  thonwjKl  barrels  Rone  dost,  botli  eawmgs  and  ground. 
Five  Hundred  barrels  Poudrette. 

Two  Hundred  Tons  Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  fine  and  in  barras. 
Agricultural  Warehouse  aiid  Seed  Store. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  m>  CO., 
May  1— H. t8Q  ft  191  Water  Street,  New-Yofk. 

Aiprloaltural  Warthoune  aii«t  Seed  Store* 
No.  197  Wmitrtlmt^  {near  FuUon,)  Netc-Ywk. 


AgricQltarai  Implemeats. 

am»u  SOWERS  of  the  most  aporovad  kinds,  auilable  for  aowin* 
large  and  amall  seeds.    One  vriSt  do  the  work  easily  of  aeveral 

"corn  planters.— These  drop  Com,  Beans,  Ac,  any  requir- 
ed distance  from  two  to  six  feet  apart.  A  boy  and  horse  with  one 
of  these  machines,  wiU  do  the  work  of  six  persona-  • 

CULTIVATORS- Of  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns,  two  of  which  are  entirely  9uw.  They  stir  the  earth  equal  to 
the  best  plows,  and  cut  up  the  weeds  and  leave  it  w  the  finest  condi- 
lion  for  tiio  growth  of  the  crop.  

PLOWS.--A  great  variety  of  the  beat  kmda  of  Plowa  for  WMdiiu 
and  hUlmr  Potatoes,  Com,  and  other  otom.  Abo,  Ifive  ^ward  and 
Slabble,  Subeail,  SUa^iiU,  Dwtble  MotAtBoaM,  SemSherpeunig, 
and  other  Plows.  A.  B.  ALLEN  *  CO., 

May  L  WsT^It. t86  a  161  Water  St,  New-York. 

American  Bo«a»tc  Garden  aad  Muwery, 

WattrhOf  Btntea  Co.,  If.  T. 

NATIVE  TRKISS,  SHRUBS  AND  PLANTS,  by  the  ICO  or  1000 
oolleeted  to  order.  ,«  o  j 

Exotic  and  Native  Fatnr  awd  Obn AiiairrAL  Taxas,  SRat;Bs  ai»d 
Plahts,  cultivated  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Trees  and  planu  packed  for  safe  transporiauon  lo  any  P^i  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Eoropa,  Ac  WM.  S.  Dl:-I*L.. 

May  1— n. . 

Horfie  Powrew  and  Threshers. 

RAILWAY  or  Endless  Chain,  Taplin's  Circular  and  Cast  Iron 
Sweep  Powers,  oi*  various  sizes  • .        o 

Thrtsh*ra-'Bo^  Over  and  Undershot,  with  or  without  Separators 
or  Shakeis.    The  Overshot  Thresher  is  of  a  superior  kind. 

WOO  D-SA  WING  MACHINB-To  go  bv  Horse  Power,  to  saw 
fire-wood.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

AgricuHural  Wareliouse  and  Seed  More, 
May  1— It,  18»  *  IM  Water  St.,  New- York. 

- '  - '  ■  •  •  II'. 

Webst0r*s  Dictionary,  Unabrid^d. 

r«  is  an  invaiusble  work.-DanW  Webster.  "  Most  useful  Dic- 
tionary extant."  -K«arjr  Clay.  "  Best  specimen  of  the  P^mting 
art  ever  produced  in  this  country  *'— Lt*mrwn  of  Con  frets.  "I  find 
it  an  invsluable  veuie  mecum.^—Waskington  Irmx^  "Every 
scholar  knows  its  value."- ITm.  IT.  Prgscott.  ''^^^i;^*'»^f^y}}Ji^fl 
tliat  has  been  done  for  the  English  laiigtta?e."-g<o.  Bwttr^L  IJe 
eopions  list  of  Geographicnl  names,  is  iwelf  WORTH  THE  COST 
OF  THS  WHOLE  WORK.^^—Srhoal  Committee  of  Ftamtnpkam.y 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  JtfiM*.,and  for  sale 
by  Booksellers  generally. ^  May  1-— »._ 

rolmaa's  Bnropean  Agricnttnre. 

T7UR0PEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  personal  observation,  by 
■*-^  Hexrt  CotMAN  of  Massachusetts.  Two  large  octavo  vols.— 
Dfice.  neatly  bound,  the  same  as  published  hi  Nos.,  95.  For  sale 
at  the  office  of  THK  CULTIVATOR. 


THE  subacribcrs  would  respectftfly 
iarite  the  attention  a(  planters  anl 
dealers  in  Agricttltural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implemeiila,  OaKien  and  FieM 
Seeds,  Ac.,  Ue.,  to  their  laige  aad  va- 
ried assortment  af  Oaraen  and  Field 
toola.  Ac,  wfaioh  they  arestUing  at  the  very  lowMt  rales  that  thiqr 
can  Ite  {iroeured  in  the  United  States.  Persona  living  at  a  diitaaee 
can  obtain  an  '*  ittvsirated  "  CataJMae,  comauiing  a  list  of  prices,  oa 
application  by  letter^  poslrpaid.  These  ordering  trem  us  may  depiwd 
upon  their  oiders  being  promptly  filled. 
May  1,  lasO^tf. JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO.,    _ 

The  Amcrieau  I«ive  $toek  Insnraace  Coiayoay» 

At  ftacnuiss,  Ind, 

CHARTER  anlimited.  Granted  January  %,  18S0.  OT-Capml 
•60,000  !..0  For  the  IiiMiranee  of  HORSES,  MVLES, 
PRIZE  BULLS,  SHEEP  AND  CjITTLS,  of  every  deecription, 
against  iJm  combined  riska  of  Firo,  Walttr,  AteidtntB  mmd  DUtau. 

Losses  paid  in  30  davs  after  proof  of  death. 

Dirac'ors.— Joseph  G.   Bowman,    Hiram  Dseker,  M    D.,  Isaae 
Mas4,  George  D  Hay,  John  Wis^.  Alvin  W.  Trsey.  Hon.  Abner  T 
KUis,  Abm.  Smith,  tloii.  Thomas  Bishop.    Joseph  G.  Bowman, 
Pntidtmt.    B.  S.  Whitney,  fiMMlary.    Wm.  Burtch,  Tremtmtr. 
_  ItT"  Agents  soliciied  for  all  parts  of  the  I'liion.  May  1— ». 

13amhoro«;(b'ii  Celebrated  <^rain  Fans 

HAVE  taken  TWENTY-FIVE  PREMIUMS  and  FOUR  811^ 
VER  MEDALS— taking  the  premium  at  every  exhibition. 
Among  them  the  Delaware  aud  Maryland  Suae  fairs,  the  Frauklia 
Institute  oT  PhiladHphia,  («il\'er  medal.)  and  all  the  leuding  societies 
in  Puluisytvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Fifiy-seveii  hundred  have  been  sold  within  a  few  years.  They  ore 
uuiversally  prononucud  by  those  who  have  used  them,  to  clean  fast- 
er and  belter,  and  with  less  power,  than  any  otiier  fan  ever  tried 

Farmera  who  want  thk  bxst  article  going,  riionld  get  one. 

For  tale  by  John  Bomborough,  Lutcasier,  Pa.;  D.  Landreih,  Phi- 
ladelphia; Baraborough  A  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Bamborough  A  Co., 
Dehiwore  Ciiy,  Del.;  John  J.  Hecken,  Port  Depodt,  Md.;  Ezra 
Whiunan,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Jos.  Taylor,  Elktoii,  Md-;  Samuel  P. 
Sroiih,  Cumberland,  Md ;  Elgin  Russell,  Petembunr.  Va. 

07"  Rights  tor  sale.    Address,       JOHN  BAMBOROUGH, 

May  1,  lt<50--lt.* I  jncaster.  Pa. 
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JmiiroDtment  of  tlje  Boil. 

MMuseBeni  of  Snndr  IiABda. 
Some  ftoiU  are  too  light,  and  othera  too  heavy  (o 
proQtftble  cnltivation;  and  it  wai  long  ago  held  t 
be  one  of  the  cardinal   principles   in   farming,   I 
"  make  light  land  heaTier  and  heavy  land  lighter.' 

The  diffioaltiea  attending  the  ■ncoeasfal  oaltiva 
tion  of  a  sandy  loil,  ariie  chiefly  from  the  want  o 
eohereace'iii  its  parciolei  at  the  aarfaae.  From  thi 
caaae  it  paru  too  eaeJly  with  moiiture,  and  with  the 
(aaeona  portion  of  mannres.  Seeds  placed  in 
•oiU  may  fail  to  germinatB,  or  may  bs  blown  from 
their  beds  by  winds,  and  the  yonng  plants  are  liable 
to  be  deatroyed  from  the  sama  oaase.  1<  is  true, 
■hat  when  plants  are  onoa  fairly  started  in  sandy 
soil ,  tbey  will  often  anstsin  thsmselTes  daring 
droath,  better  than  in  a  soil  of  compact  texture;  be- 
came the  mechanical  relationa  of  the  soil  in  the  for- 
eaer  oate,  TaTor  the  aioant  of  moistore  from  below, 
and  also  allow  the  re^dy  extension  of  roots  to  a 
great  depth.  Renoe,  as  before  indicated,  the  prin- 
cipal defent  to  be  oorreoted  in  a  sandy  soil,  is  tbe 
looseness  of  its  sarfaoe.  To  jnanre  tbe  germlaation 
of  aeods,  aad  to  seonre  the  young  plants  in  their 
placea,  the  soil  must  be  made  Arm  enoagh  to  resist 
(be  action  of  winds. 

One  of  tbe  best  mbstances  to  apply  to  a  sandy 
(oil,  is  day.  Common  olay,  allhongh  composed 
ohiefly  of  sand  or  lilex,  owes  its  adheaiveaess  ts  an- 
other sabatanee  it  contains,  called  alumina;  and 
henea,  by  the  application  of  olay,  we  increase  the 
adh««i*e  principle.  It  is  fortnnate  that  most  sartfly 
tracts  are  underlaid  with  ^'lay,  at  a  greater  or  leaa 
depth,  and  in  manyinstan  ^s  it  may  be  obtained  and 
applied  at  a  cost  which  wu<ild  render  it  a  proQlable 
means  of  improvemenl.  A  coating  of  stiff  clay, 
two  or  three  inches  tbick,  will  oonvert  almost  any 
sandy  soil  into  a  good  loam. 

Prof.  NosTOK,  in  bis  address  at  If orthatnpton , 
(1849,)  observes:—"  The  want  of  alumina  is  pot 
easily  sopplied,  exeept  in  sitnations  Irhere  olay  can 
be  proonred,  Whe»  it  can  be  had,  a  load  of  it  is 
freqmenily  of  more  valne  than  a  load  of  mnnaie,  be- 

ise  it  has  not  only  an  immedials  effect,  but  also 
manently  improves  tbe  land.  I  know  of  one 
Tamer  near  Hartford,  who  has  cnrlcd  clay  by  his 
teams  from  that  city,  a  distiiuce  of  nearly 
nine  miles.  He  assured  me  that  it  paid  him  well, 
and  that  a  full  load  of  HtitT  clay  was  worth,  on  his 
soil,  two  load*  of  manare.  •  •  •  This  addition  of 
eUy  is  Dot  alone  nseful  as  bringing  new  and  valua- 
ble ingredients  to  the  soil ;  perhaps  its  principal  va- 
lae  oonsiats  in  the  power  it  givci  the  soil  to  retain 
■Boiatare,  and  the  manare*  wbiob  are  applied  to  it. 
Thaa  it  is  tbe  mean*  of  lasting  improvemsot." 

W.C.O«LDTifirajT,Esf.,in  aaaddreasdelifeted 


^ 


at  SpringGeld,  Mass.,  last  fall,  observed:—"  If  land 
is  too  porous  for  want  of  clay,  then  supply  what  is 
wanting.     Nature  has  fortunately  so  disposed  the 
dilTerfnl  kinds  of  Garth,  that  no  part  of  our  territo- 
ry is  very  remote  fronj  H  depoaite  of  the  heat  claj. 
This  costs  nothing  but  the  labor  of  removal,  and 
though  in  mast  cases  it  will  not  act   as  a  manure, 
yet  it  will  render  the  eOect  of  all  manare  more  last- 
ing, and  render  the  soil  more  moisi  and  more  fit  for 
fuluie  oullivation.   •   •  ■   •    I  bave  tried  some  ex< 
perimenta   of   this   kind,   putting   on   abont  eighty 
cords  to  the  acre,  or  say  three  inches  in   depth.    *    * 
•    •    Some    may    prefer    a   lighter  dreaaing,   but    in 
farming  as  well  bs  elsewhere,  'work  once  well  dono 
is  twice  done.'     The  effects  of  this  course  of  treat- 
ment are  exceedingly  durable.     Fields  within  mj 
knowledge  that  were  so   treated  a  long  time  ago, 
have  exhibited  the  baneftoial  efieols  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years.      It  should  be  remarked  that  much 
care  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  clay  is  tboronghly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  or  much  of  it  will  prove  little 
better  than  blocks  of  stone.      Exposure  to  the  frost 
before  plowing  in ,  is  one  of  the  most  effloieut  meana 
of  accomplishing  this.      Water  expands  in  freeiing; 
hence  moist  earth  expands  under  the  infiaence  of 
frost,  and  becomes  disintegrated.     Tbe  ose  of  tbe 
harrow,  after  tbe  clay  has  frozen  and  dried,  will  be 
exceedingly  efficient." 

'    is,  no  doubt,  ttae  that  the  beneflcial  action  of 
clay  on  sandy  soils,  consists  ohiefly  in  its  rendering 
L  more  tenacious ;  but  some  clavs  abound  in  the 
elements  wbieh  produce  fertility  and  snpply  the  food 
of  plants.     They  become,  under  the  effects  of  drain- 
ge,  and  proper  exposure  to  air  and  frost,  Terr  pro- 
active, espeolally  in  grass.     This  is  strikingly  tha 
ase  with  claya  in  the  Connecticat  Valleyj  and  the 
tiff  blue  clay  of  Albany,  when  its  tenacity  is  snffi- 
iently  overcome,  rorms  a  nob  soil.    Prof.  &iiMom 
analysed  this  clay,  and  gives  the  following  aa  it* 
composition: 

Water  of  abiorpTion,  -.-.-.........'..........      4.V 

Snlp^  (tfliiKi.". .'..'.'.!!'.'.!'.'.*.',!". !!!".'.!      1-M 

siiicsua,...., m.n 

pmm*, !'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. y.  t.u 

Cmbofiauof  ILiiie,.... ->--.--.-........      4.00 

UKgnvsIa.......... ............... ...........      3.00 

os.n 
Prof.  E.  remarks — "It  appears  from  nnmerooa 
Eaminationa  which  we  have  made,  that  olays  con- 
lin  more  or  less  vegetable  matter;  they  all  blacken 
ceviouB  to  Ignition,  and  give  off  iho  odor  of  burn- 
g  vegetables."     The  above  analysis  shows  a  fair 

proportion  of  lime  in  the  stales  of  carbonate  and 
ilphate — as  well  as  potash  and  magnesia.  It' 
lowi  in  faot,  a  richer  soil,  except  in  vegetable  mat- 
iT,  than  most  ot  those  ordinarily  called  good.  So 
lat  we  not  only  increase  the  teoacil;  of  sandy  soil 

by  adding  anoli  oU;  to  it,  but  we,  at  tbe  aame  Uom  . 
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farnish  elements  which  are  directly  ntefal  in  the 
growth  and  perfeotion  of  planta. 

Wood -ashes  are  also  an  excellent  manure  for  san- 
dy soils.  The  potash  dissolyes  a  portion  of  the  silex 
or  flintj  and  the  soil  becomes  more  dose  in  its  tez- 
tare.  It  is  probable  that  all  alkalies  have  a  similar 
tendency.  Hence  urine  and  guano,  which  contain 
much  ammonia,  are  particularly  valuable  for  sands 
—they  furnish  the  nitrogen  of  plants,  and  improve 
the  physical  character  of  the  soil  by  making  it  more 
compact.  Unfermented  animal  manures,  mixed  with 
straw  or  other  vegetable  matter,  are  not  proper  for 
sandy' soils.  They  increase  the  defect  which  it  is 
wiihed  to  remedy;  that  is,  render  the  soil  more 
op«By  wkieh,  according  to  the  weather,  causes  the 
manure  either  to  dry  up  and  its  strength  to  evaporate, 
or  to  be  leached  into  the  earth  by  rains.  It  is  found 
best  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  hive  been  acquainted 
with  the  improvement  of  this  kind  of  soil,  to  apply 
animal  manure  in  the  form  of  well  rotted  compost. 
The  objection  which  has  been  m&de,  that  this  mode 
of  managing  manure  causes  a  waste  of  its  valuable 
properties,  is  not  well  founded.  The  absorbent 
substances,  peat  or  litter,  which  should  be  mixed 
with  the  manure,  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sa- 
line and  gaseous  portions — the  ammonia  will  com- 
bine with  the  carbon,  and. remain  sufficiently  fixed 
till  the  manure  is  applied  to  crops.  Manure  in  this 
state  does  not  make  the  soil  more  dry,  but  rather  at- 
tracts moisture  to  it,  and  consolidates  its  particles. 

Several  kinds  of  plants  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
binding  sandy  soil.  On  ttty  light  sands,  some 
kinds  of  reeds,  which  will  grow  in  such  situations, 
are  planted.  Prof.  No&ton^ states  that  the  Arundo 
arenaria  is  planted  in  the  blowing  sands  of  some 
parts  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  which  were  former- 
ly not  only  of  no  value,  but  were  often  driven  by 
winds  over  cultivated  fields,  burying  the  crops  and 
the  fertile  soil.  He  states  that  the  roots  of  the 
plant  run  forty  to  fifty  feet,  sending  up  a  shoot  at 
every  joint,  and  that  he  has  walked  over  immense 
sand  heaps,  the  surface  of  which,  even  to  the  bleak 
and  exposed  tops,  was  bound  together  by  this  plant. 

Another  plant  which  is  much  prized  in  Europe,  in 
the  improvement  of  sandy  soils,  is  spurry.  We  do 
not  kfioyr  that  this  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
America.  Prof,  Xounbton,  in  his  late  lectures  in 
this  city,  observes — ^'  Of  all  food  for  cattle,  spurry 
grows  best  on  light,  sandy  soil.  In  Europe  it  is 
QOf  sidered  an  exceedingly  milk-producing  food  for 
the  cow."  It  appears  from  the  accounts  we  have 
of  it,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  very  lightest  and 
poorest  Soils,  but  will  grow  on  those  which  will  not 
bear  ordinary  cropping.  It  is  cultivated  largely  on 
the  sandy  soils  of  Flanders,  and  according  to  Thasr, 
is  the  most  nourishing,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  of 
all  forage,  and  gives  the  best  fiavored  milk  and  but- 
ter. It  is  said,  also,  to  be  particularly  valuable  for 
plowing  under— producing  a  large  crop.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  this  country. 

The  clovers,  red  and  white,  are  among  the  best 
plants  for  a  sandy  soil,  though  they  will  not  at  first 
flourish  well  on  the  poorest  sands.  The  red  clover 
is  enabled,  from  its  long  roots,  to  draw  nourishment 
from  a  great  depth  in  the  soil,  and  in  common  with 
other  plants  of  the  same  family,  (Leguminosaf)  it 
has  the  faculty  of  drawing  much  of  its  support  from 
the  air.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  which  can  be  grown  as  a  fertilizer — that  is, 
to  be  plowed  into  the  soil.  The  carbon  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  soluble  mineral  elements  of  the 
soil,  are  combined  by  the  plant,  which,  by  its  de- 
composition furnishes  a  stere  of  fdod  for  other  crops. 
Thb  whUe  doterhas  a  more  bindinf  efiliet  on  the 


soil  than  the  red,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  roots,  one  set  of  which  start  near  the 
surface  and  extend  in  a  lateral  direction,  fastening 
the  soil  in  a  thick  net- work. 

The  manures  of  which  we  have  spoken,  especial- 
ly ashes,  greatly  favor  the  growth  of  clover.  Plas- 
ter, or  gypsum,  also,  on  many  soils,  produces  a 
great  growth  of  this  plant.  In  improving  sandy 
soils,  the  application  of  these  substances  in  the  out- 
set, may  in  many  cases  be  found  expedieAt,.iii  oxder 
to  insure  the  first  crops  of  clover. 

The  cultivation  of  sandy  land  has  of  late  years 
received  much  attention  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
In  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  nvH^h 
of  the  light  soil  which  duuiiArly.  pjrodaised  iSfiifjgftjjjr 
any  thing,  and  was  deemed  of  little  value,  is  now 
made  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat.  The  feed- 
ing of  sheep,  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  clo- 
ver and  turneps,  has  always  been  deemed  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  in  the  improvement  of  this  kind  of 
soil.  It  is  by  this  course,  and  the  appHcatioB  of 
bones,  that  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk  have  kleett 
made  to  produce  some  of  the  best  wheat  crops  \n 
England.  The  same  kind  of  soil  in  ikker  distriets,^ 
has  likewise  been  greatly  improved.  Prof.  NosTon 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  obserresr— "  I  iuLV9 
§een  in  the  North  of  England,  a  fertile  tract,  covets 
ing  what  was  a  few  years  since  a  wide  moor,  bleak 
and  desolate.  In  the  centre  of  the  flouiishimf 
farms,  on  a  small  hill,  stands  a  stone  pillar,  soni* 
seventy  feet  in  height,  bearing  on  its  baee  an  iut 
scription  signifying  tjmt  it  was  ereoted  in  former 
days  to  guide  the  traveler, bewildered  on  those  dreary 
and  trackless  wastes.  Many  of  the  farms  immedi- 
ately surrounding  ths|  pillar,  now  produce  thirty- 
two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre." 

The  writer  of  an  English  prize  essay  on  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  says  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued with  light  soils,  "established  the  fact  that  the 
clover  root  was  a  better  bed  for  wheat  than  a  fal- 
low, the  sheep's  treading  and  droppings  were  a  much 
better  dressing  than  lime  or  barn-yard  manure;  and 
that  blowing  sand  could,  in  eight  or  even  four  years, 
be  adapted  to  the  production  of  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  as  the  naked,  open,  laborious  fal- 
low." He  thinks  the  most  suitable  manure  for 
wheat  is  bones,  in  connection  with  the  droppings  of 
sheep,  left  while  feeding  on  the  land ;  and  observes 
— -"  In  the  bones,  the  phosphorus,  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  the  grain,  is  supplied, 
and  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  sheep  supply  the  other 
constituents  necessary  for  perfecting  the  plant. in 
straw  and  grain.'' 

The  improvement  of  light  and  sandy  soils  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  in  this  country,  and 
some  examples  of  very  successful  cultivation  of  suoh 
soils  might  be  named.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  tracts 
of  more  or  less  extent  are  fairly  reclaimed  and 
brought  under  a  profitable  course  of  cropping. 

Several  trials  have  been  made  in  cultivating  the 
sandy  plains  near  Albany, which  deserve  notice.  Mr. 
J.  McD.  McIntyrb  is  the  owner  of  900  acres  of 
this  land,  eight  miles  from  Albany,  which  came  into 
his  possession  about  tea  years  since  at  $10  an  acre. 
It  was  then  mostly  covered  with  pitch  pines,  gene- 
rally of  small  size — the  whole  growth  not  amount- 
ing to  over  twelve  to  fifteen  cords  of  wood  to  the 
acre.  In  some  places,  the  growth  was  only  snmll 
bushes,  and  scattering  shrub-oaks.  Mr.  McI.  be- 
gan farming  on  this  land  as  an  experiment,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  cautiously  and  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  till  the  profit  or  loss  should  ivdieate  the 
proper  course.     The  firet  results  having  been  favor- 
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flibl6|  he  bas  lately  extended  his  operations;  has  now 
eleared  in  one  body,  90  acres,  to  which  he  is  nta- 
king  yearly  additions;  and  intends  to  go  on  In  this 
way  till  he  has  made  a  farm  of  600  acre^. 

His  coarse  of  procedure  in  regard  to  this  land^ 
bus  latterly  been  to  plow  it  as  soon  as  the  wood  and 
bashes  are  off,  and  plant  potatoes.  The  yield  has 
never  been  less  than  100  bushels'  to  the  acre.  Last 
year  seven  aores  yielded  in  the  aggregate  900  bush- 
els. No  manure  is  applied  to  this  crop.  The  pota- 
toes have  been  sold  at  ^Irom  60  to  62^  cents  per 
bushel.  The  crop  has  generally  more  than  paid  all 
expenditures  on  the  land,  including  clearing,  culti- 
vation, ho.  The  second  season,  the  land  is  sown  to 
oats  and  clover,  to  which  is  added,  on  the  more 
moist  portions,  timothy  and  red- top.  The  first  crop 
of  oats  usually  averages  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
clover  is  either  mowed  or  pastured  with  sheep — 
sometimes  mowed  the  first  year  and  pastured  the 
second.  It  is  then,  usually,  plowed  again,  16  loads 
(30  bushels  to  the  load,)  of  rotted  manure  applied 
to  the  acre,  and  planted  to  corn,  potatoes  or  tur- 
neps.  The  best  portions  are  taken  for  corn,  and 
the  average  yield  of  this  grain  has  been  40  to  46 
bushels  per  acre,  and  in  one  instance,  63  bushels  per 
acre  were  obtained.  The  yield  of  turneps  has  been 
from  400  to  660  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  prolonged  drouth,  seven  acres 
gave  2,800  bushels.  The  land  is  then  laid  down 
with  oats,  clover  and  grass  seeds.  The  second 
course  of  crops — that  is,  after  the  land  has  been  once 
in  clover — is  usually  better  than  the  first.  Ten 
acres  of  pats  in  one  instance  gave  610  bushels— or 
61  bushels  per  acre.  The  weight  per  bushel  last 
year,  when  dats  were  generally  light,  was  36  lbs. 
The  crop  of  clover  has  been  from  one  to  two  tons 
per  acre— *the  best  portions  yielding,  at  the  second 
course,  fully  two  tons. 

Sheep,  (South  Downs,)  are  the  principal  stoak 
kept  on  the  farm.  There  were  last  year  120  head 
of  sheep,  two  oxen,  two  oowi,  and  three  Jiorses^ 
This  stock  did  not  consume  all  the  hay,  ten  or  twelve 
tout  being  carried  off  the  farm.  The  turneps  are 
fed,  in  quantities  according  to  the  condition  and  cir- 
CBiiistanoes  of  the  sheep«^ewes  with  lamb  and  such 
as  sacUe,  receiving  the  greatest  allowance .  Clover 
hay,  passed  through  a  cutting  machine,  is  their  dry 
food  in  winter. 

This  farm  is  generally  rather  IctcI  ;  but  there  are 
many  knolls  of  greater  or  leas  height.  The  level 
part  is  not  subjeot  to  become  Tcry  dry,  except  at 
the  surface ;  the  knolls  are  lighter,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  soil  is  liable  to  be  moved  by  winds.  Af- 
ter they  have  once  been  set  in  oloTer  and  pastured 
with  sheep,  they  remain  stationary.  Where  olear- 
iaga  have  latterly  been  made,  the  lightest  knolls, 
where  the  soil  would  be  most  likely  to  be  blown, 
have  been  left  in  trees,  and  the  underbrush  being 
removed,  these  little  groves,  eoTcring  the  principal 
eminences,  give  the  fields  a  picturesque  and  park- 
like appearance. 

An  experiment  was  tried  in  feeding  off  turneps 
with  sheep,  in  the  fall,  on  two  aores  of  some  of  the 
lightest  of  this  land.  The  sheep  were  put  on  in 
November,  and  when'they  had  cleared  off  the  crop, 
the  ground  was  plowed.  The  next  spring,  it  was 
sown  to  barley,  and  the  yield  was  42  bushels  per 
acre.  Thtf  only  manure  was  the  fifteen  loads  per 
acre  for  the  turneps,  and  what  was  left  by  the  sheep 
while  feeding  them  off.  The  soil  was  mach  com- 
pacted by  the  tread  of  the  sheep  and  enriched  by 
the  manure  and  urine — the  benefit  of  the  course  be- 
ing seen  in  all  the  succeeding  crops.     The  soil  be- 


eame  well  swarded  with  cloTcr  and  grasses,  and 
still  retains  its  tenacity. 

Mr.  McI.  considers  clover,  turneps  and  sheep,  the 
chief  instruments  of  improvement  for  this  Una.  It 
is  certain  that  the  land  grows  richer,  produces  lar- 
get'  crops,  and  sujpports  more  stock  per  acre  under 
his  system.  The  farm  has  derived  little  benefit 
from  foT<ngn  manures.  The  application  of  manures 
purchased  in  the  city,  was  once  tried,  but,  with  the 
cost  of  transportation,  was  found  to  oe  too  expen- 
sive. Care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  save  every 
thing  which  could  be  oonyerted  into  manure  on  the 
farm. 

One  considerable  advantage  of  this  soil  is,  that 
when  crops  are  fairly  started,  they  are  comparative- 
ly sure,  whatever  may  be  the  season  as  to  wetness 
or  dryness.  They  are  not  likely  to  suffer  seriously 
either  fVom  excess  or  deficiency  of  moisture.  The 
large  average  product  of  Mr.  Mol.'s  farm,  is  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  this  fact.  So  consti^nt  has  been 
the  growth  of  herbage  on  this  farm  through  the  sea- 
son, that  even  in  our  extreme  drouths,  the  pastures 
have  supported  from  four  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

We  might  refer  to  other  examples  of  the  profita- 
ble cultivation  of  this  kind  of  land — especially  to 
some  tracts  dcTOted  to  the  production  of  vegetaMee 
for  market—- but  the  length  of  this  article  rendert  it 
necessary  to  defer  further  accounts  till  another  oc- 


casion. 


Wheat  Callpre. 

The  disoussion  in  relation  to  thecnltnre  of  wheat, 
which  took  place  at  Albany,  at  one  of  the  weekly 
meetings  held  during  the  past  winter,  brought  out 
some  useful  facts  which  we  think  are  not  generally 
known,  and  their  insertion  in  our  pages  may  interest 
and  benetlt  our  readers. 

Mr.  BaxwER,  of  Tompkins  county,  said  he  had 
cultiTated  wheat  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
would  give  some  of  the  results  of  his  experience. 
A  part  of  his  farm,  which  in  1S30  was  an  open  com-  * 
mon,  has  been  wholly  devoted  to  wheat  and  cloTcr 
since  that  time — haVing  pn>duced  thirteen  crops  of 
wheat  and  eight  of  clover.  The  soil  is  rather  a  gra- 
velly loam.  His  farm  is  on  one  of  the  hills,  towards 
the  head  of  Caynga  Lake,  which  it  is  said  were 
burned  over  by  the  Indians  every  year.  He  had 
made  Tari«nis  experiments  in  plowing  at  differeut 
depths'— from  three  inches  to  seven  inches — and  has 
always  had  the  best  crops  where  the  furrows  have 
been  the  shallowest.  Usually  plows  but  once  for 
wheat;  has  sometimes  plowed  in  May,  but  had  no 
better  crops  than  when  he  plowed  in  September,  just 
before  sowing.  The  yields  he  had  obtained  were 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre.  On 
new  land — stiff  soils  for  instance — it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  plow  more  than  once  for  a  wheat  crop, 
and  in  such  oases  it  might  be  better  to  plow  deep 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  B.  stated  that  he  had  made  some  trials  with 
various  quantities  of  seed  per  acre,  as  li,  1},  2  and 
2|  bushels,  and  had  usually  got  the  best  returns 
from  the  latter  quantity;  that  is,  2|  bushels  of  seed 
had  given  from  2  to  3  bushels  more  yield  per  acre 
than  2  bushels  of  seed,  and  6  bushels  more  than  li 
bushels  seed.  He  had  not  been  plagued  with  rust 
but  once  in  twenty  years.  Was  seldom  annoyed 
with  the  Hessian  fly  or  with  the  wheat  midge ;  but 
the  wheat  has  often  been  much  injured  by  these  in- ' 
sects  in  vallies,  when  it  was  not  noticed  on  the  hills. 
Has  commenced  sowing  wheat  in  drills;  sowed  a 
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part  of  his  crop  in  this  way  last  fall;  the  drilled 
portion  looked  much  the  best  at  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  Saw  two  fields  of  wheat  last  year,  adjoin* 
ing  each  other,  on  one  of  which  the  seed  was  drilled 
in,  and  on  the  other  sown  broadcast;  the  drilled 
yielded  much  the  best.  Drilled  wheat  stands  the 
winter  best;  the  small  ridges  between  the  rows  are 
constantly  working  down,  and  keep  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  covered. 

Mr.^B.  spoke  of  the  Etrurian  wheat,  which  had 
lately  been  introduced,  and  had  so  far  done  well— it 
weighed  64  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Yates  county,  diflfered  from 
the  preceding  speaker  in  regard  to  the  proper  depth 
of  plowing.  The  remarks  in  favor  of  shallow  plow- 
ing, seemed  strange  to  his  ear.  The  farmers  of 
Yates  improve  their  land  by  deep  plowing.  The 
farm  which  he  occupied  had  been  rented  for  many 
years  praviously  to  its  coming  into  his  possession, 
and  had  been  plowed  about  ^ur  inches  deep,  and 
produced  12  to  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  He 
at  once  plowed  it  six  to  seven  inches  deep,  and  rais- 
ed the  first  seasen  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
It  was  the  general  expression,  in  his  ooanty,  that 
deep  tillage  was  the  best  for  all  crops. 

He  had  tried  subsoiling;  first  plowed  with  a  com- 
mon plow,  seven  inches,  then  ran  the  subsoil  plow  the 
same  depth — cross  plowed  before  sowing  wheat — has 
invariably  had  the  best  crops  where  he  has  subsoiled 
— has  sometimes  subsoiled  a  portion  of  a  field  and 
left  the  remainder  plowed  only  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  yield  is  always  in  favor  of  the  subsoiled 
part.  His  is  a  strong  lime-stone  soil,  and  he  intends 
to  subsoil  his  whole  -farm,  being  satisfied  that  it 
will  pay.  He  makes  great  use  of  clover  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, and  uses  plaster  to  benefit  the  clover.  Never 
could  perceive  that  plaster  benefitted  the  wheat 
much,  but  it  greatly  increases  the  growth  of  clover. 
He  attributes  the  improvement  of  the  soil  by  clo- 
ver mostly  to  the  roots;  they  penetrate  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  two  to  two  and  a-half  feet,  and  raise 
the  soluble  substances  on  which  the  plant  feeds,  to 
the  surface,  where,  by  decomposition,  they  supply 
food  to  the  wheat  crop. 

Mr.  L.  said  wheat  was  formerly  raised  in  Yates 
county  chiefly  on  fallows;  but  latterly,  the  more 
common  coarse  is  to  take  first  corn,  then  barley, 
then  wheat — the  corn  gcnerfliUy  manured — but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  cannot  be  done  on  a 
poor  soil.  He  had  tried  wheat  aftbr  various  kinds 
of  grain,  but  it  does  best  after  barley.  The  system 
of  drilling  wheat  is  beginning  to  be  practiced  in 
Yates  county,  and  Mr.  L.  concurred  with  what  had 
been  before  said  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  sowing.  Palmer's  is  the  kind  of  drill  most 
in  use  in  his  neighborhood,  and  it  gives  good  satis- 
faction. The  quantity  of  seed  sown  can  be  regula- 
ted to  a  quart  to  the  acre.  It  covers  the  seed  one 
and  a-half  to  two  inches  deep.  The  rows  are  nine 
inches 'apart.  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  $55. 
The  best  varieiies  of  wheat  in  Yates  county,  are 
the  Hutchinson,  Soule's  and  Flint.  Many  preferred 
the  Hutchinson  on  account  of  its  earliness  and  free- 
dom from  rust.  It  would  ripen  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  red  chaff.  Mr.  L.  thought  they  raised  as 
good  crops  of  wheat  in  Yates  as  in  any  county  in 
the  State.  He  had  himself  raised  forty-four  bushels 
per  acre  on  sixteen  acres,  in  1846. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Patterson  said  his  experience  was 
in  favor  of  deep  plowing.  The  wheat  lands  in  the 
Genesee  valley,  when  new,  produced  about  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  They  were  plowed 
shallow — the  farmers  generally  had  not  then  suffi- 
cient strength  of  team  to  plow  deep ;  now  they  plow 


much  deeper  than  formerly,  and  obtain  from  twenty 
five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  In  Livingston  coun- 
ty, thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  were  obtained  on 
some  farms.  Some  farmers  there,  now  plow  ten 
inches  deep.  Deep  tillage  has  many  advantages; 
an  important  one  is,  that  it  enables  crops  to  stand 
drouth.  As  to  varieties  of  wheat,  the  old  red  chafi* 
bald  had  done  best  with  him,  and  he  had  tried  ma- 
ny kinds.  The  Soule's  variety  had  done  better  than 
the  flint;  but  two  crops  of  the  red  chafi"  are  better 
than  three  of  the  flint.  The  blue-stem  is  being  in- 
troduced, and  meets  with  favor.  The  proper  time 
to  sow  wheat  in  the  Genesee  valley,  is  from  the  15th 
to  25th  of  September.  If  sown  earlier  than  this,  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly.  As 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  he  thought  a  bush- 
el and  a-half.  if  thrashed  with  a  flail  or  trodden  out 
by  horses,  was  about  right ;  if  the  seed  was  thrash- 
ed with  a  machine,  two  bushels  per  acre  were  neces> 
sary.  The  difierence  was  owing  to  the  wheat  be- 
ing broken  in  passing  through  a  machine,  so  that 
many  of  the  grains  would  not  germinate.  In  re- 
gard to  summer  fallowing,  he  had  had  better  snocesa 
with  wheat  on  ground  so  prepared  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  thought  he  could  raise  wheat  in  that  way 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  corn  or  oats.  As  a 
crop  to  precede  wheat,  he  considers  peas  preferable 
to  any  kind  of  grain,  or  any  crop,  except  flax.  The 
cheapest  manure  for  wheat  is  clover,  though  he 
would  use  all  the  manure  from  the  barn -yard ;  consi- 
ders a  good  crop  of  clover  equal  to  twenty  loads  of 
ordinary  yard  manure  per  acre.  His  practice  is  to 
sow  six  to  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre — 
seed  costs  about  ten  cents  per  pound — in  spring 
sows  100  pounds  of  plaster  per  acre — pastures  the 
clover  till  latter  part  of  May  and  plows  it  under  in 
June — could  never  see  that  plaster  benefitted  the 
the  wheat,  but  it  makes  the  clover,  and  the  clover 
makes  the  wheat.  He  is  much  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  drilling  wheat.  Wheat  put  in  by  this  me- 
thod is  less  likely  to  be  winter  killed.  The  roots 
of  grain  that  is  sown  broadcast,  are  often  injured 
by  the  earth  being  blown  ofi*  from  them;  by  the 
drill  system,  this  is  prevented — the  earth  which 
forms  the  ridges  between  the  rows  being  blown  ov^r 
the  wheat,  keeping  the  roots  covered.  His  wheat 
crops  have  sometimes  been  forty  bushels  per  acre- 
has  raised  30  bushels  per  acre  on  sixty  acres. 

Mr.  Cowles,  of  Onondaga  county,  said  there  was 
great  variety  of  soil  in  that  county — that  on  which 
oak  atfd  chestnut  constituted  the  chief  timber  growth, 
was  best  for  wheat;  but  30  years  ago  this  kind  of 
land  was  generally  thought  good  for  nothing.  When 
it  was  first  tilled,  it  was  plowed  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  it  did  not  produce  very  well;  now  it  is 
plowed  from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  crops 
are  good  and  the  land  is  growing  better.  On  this 
kind  of  land,  plaster  benefits  all  crops;  but  on  some 
other  soils  plaster  has  no  apparent  efibot.  On  the 
chestnut  and  oak  lands,  the  best  crops  of  wheat  are 
obtained  by  sowing  about  the  first  of  September. 
He  had  noticed  the  eflect  of  different  crops  on  wheat. 
A  field  was  sown  as  follows: — one-third  with  peas, 
one-third  with  barley,  one-third  with  oats;  the  next 
crop  was  wheat;  it  was  best  after  the  peas,  next 
best  after  barley,  and  poorest  after  oats.  So  far  as 
his  observation  had  gone,  wheat  was  generally  poor- 
er after  oats  than  after  any  other  crop.  On  his 
land  wheat  was  generally  best  after  a  summer  fal- 
low. As  to  varieties,  the  old  fashioned  flint  was 
best — the  Canada  flint  next  best.  He  related  an 
experiment:  a  neighbor  of  his  took  some  winter 
wheat — a  white  variety — put  it  into  tubs,  wet  it, 
and  left  it  to  freeze — it  being  in  the  winter  season. 
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It  remftined  frozen  till  spring,  when  it  was  sown ; 
the  produce  was  a  red  spring  wheat,  which  had 
b«en  continued  in  his  neighborhood  until  this  day. 
This  experiment  convinced  him  that  a]i  wheat  was 
of  one  species,  and  that  varieties  might  be  origina- 
ted bj  causes  unusually  afiecting  the  germ  or  the 
plant. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Patterson  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  resalt  of  the  experiment  just  cited;  it  brought  to 
his  mind  the  long-oontested  point  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  wheat  into  chess.  He  had  known  chess 
produced  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  favor 
that  hypothesis.  He  knew  a  piece  of  new  land, 
Just  cleared  from  the  forest,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
taiioe  from  any  other  cleared  land,  sown  to  wheat, 
and  on  a  swaJe,  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  there 
was  scarcely  anything  gprown  but  chess. 

Mr.  Lawaxncx  said  he  could  not  believe  that  a 
^ain  of  wheat  ever  produced  chess.  All  the  oases 
of  supposed  transmutation  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of,  oonld  be  explained  without  resorting  to  such  an 
annatural  idea.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  clean 
wheat  was  sown,  and  it  produced  chess.  He  had 
often  examined  wheat  that  was  called  clean,  and 
found  chess  enough  among  it  to  produce  all  that 
was  grown  among  the  wheat.  In  wet  places  the 
'  wheat  would  die  out,  but  the  chess  would  grow  all  the 
better,  and  people  were  astonished  at  the  quantity. 
Mr.  — — ,  (whose  name  we  did  not  learn,) 
made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  smut.  He  had 
sown  a  piece  of  ground  with  seed  wheat  that  was 
a  little  smutty,  but  scarcely  enough  to  be  noti- 
ced— did  not  apply  lime  or  anything  to  prevent 
.smut,  and  the  crop  was  two-thirds  smut.  His  son 
sowed  some  of  the  same  seed,  prepared  by  soaking 
in  brine,  and  then  limed,  and  the  crop  had  hardly 
any  smut  in  it.  He  inquired  whether  this  accorded 
with  general  experience.  Several  gentlemen  re- 
plied that  they  had  never  been  troubled  with  smut 
when  the  seed  was  treated  with  lime,  alkali,  or 
Titriol. 


JJ'ftjlecteb  iHantireB — No.  6. 

Bloody  Flesh.  Animal  Charcoal,  Glne  RefnsOyCoal 
Ashesy  Adulterated  Mannfes* 

Analytical  Labosatoay,  Yalb  Colleoi:,  ) 
New-Havenj  Conn.j  Jtfay,  18S0.     J 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  my  last  letter,  I  called  at- 
tention to  several  powerful  manures,  remarkable  for 
the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  they  contained ; 
there  are  quite  a  number  more  of  the  same  class  that 
are  valuable,  and  I  will  select  two  or  three  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  and  energetic  manures 
known,  is  to  be  found  in  flesh,  of  every  description. 
Under  this  head,  I  inclade  the  blood,  as  that  has 
nearly  the  same  composition  as  the  flesh.  They 
both  contain  some  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  owing 
to  this,  and  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  enters 
into  their  composition,  every  form  of  flesh  and  blood 
is  strongly  disposed  to  speedy  patrefaction.  This 
is  seen  in  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  of  fishes  after 
death,  especially  whenever  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  a  little  elevated. 

This  facility  of  decay,  although  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages, causes  them  to  produce  an  immediate  ef- 
fect when  applied  as  manures.  In  France,  blood  is 
dried  and  sold  in  the  form  of  cakes;  these  if  kept 
dry,  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  long  period.  The 
same  thing  may  be  accompTished  with  flesh,  but  on- 
ly at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  trouble.  There 
are  few  farmers  but  have  seen  the  remarkable  effect 
produced  by  some  small  dead  animal,  when  buried 


under  a  vine  or  young  tree,  or  under  a  portion  of 
some  growing  crop.  It  pushes  the  plant  rapidly 
forward,  makes  its  foliage  laxariant,  and  of  a  dark 
green,  healthy  color.  On  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the 
huge  graves  which  were  indiscriminately  filled  up 
with  men  and  horses,  were  distinctly  marked  out 
for  years,  by  the  superior  luxuriance,  and  the  vivid 
green  color  of  the  grain  which  grew  over  them. 

Facts  tending  to  a  similar  conclusion,  as  to  the 
great  value  of  these  manures,  abound  in  almost  eve- 
ry section  of  the  country,  and  yet  for  the  most  part 
they  are  entirely  neglected.  If  a  horse,  or  cow,  or 
sheep  dies,  it  is  drawn  out  to  some  lonely  place, 
where  the  crows  and  dogs  soon  make  away  with  its 
flesh.  This  is  not,  I  am  aware,  true  of  all  places; 
I  know  of  some  regions  where  they  are  too  wise  to 
throw  away  such  rich  manures,  where  animal  flesh, 
fish  refuse,  &c.,  is  eagerly  sought  after;  these  are 
not,  however,  the  majority. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  case  near  the  capital  city 
of  one  of  our  largest  states,  where  the  ofial  from 
the  slaughter  houses,  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
year  after  year,  in  a  hollow,  down  the  bank  of 
which  it  was  thrown.  The  farmers  would  not  pay 
for  it  even  so  much  as  six  cents  per  load,  and  many 
of  them  would  not  take  it  away  for  the  mere  expense 
of  cartage.  This  mass  of  material  would  have 
brought  from  $5  to  $15  per  ton.  in  England,  and 
would  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  at  that  price. 

When  manures  of  this  class  cannot  be  used  imme* 
diately,  they  should  be. made  into  compost,  by  mix- 
ing with  large  quantities  of  some  absorbent  mate- 
rial; if  this  mixture  is  sprinkled  over  with  gypsum 
occasionally,  nearly  all  escape  of  valuable  substan* 
ces  may  be  prevented. 

Another  valuable  manure,  which  owes  much  of 
its  efficacy  to  blood,  is  to  be  found  in  the  refuse  ani- 
mal charcoal,  or  bone  black,  of  the  sugar  refiners. 
Some  refiners  now  employ  gelatinous  alumina  large- 
ly for  purifying  sugar,  in  place  of  blood,  but  where 
the  latter  is  used,  the  worth  of  the  manure  is  great- 
ly increased.  The  use  of  alumina  deteriorates  it. 
Various  valuable  substances  besides  blood  are  pre- 
sent, as  the  impurities  of  the  sugar,  and  usually 
some  gypsum  also ;  the  animal  charcoal  itself  is  sim- 
ply burned  bones  crushed  to  a  powder.  We  have 
then  in  this  refuse,  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the 
blood,  and  of  phosphates  in  the  bones,  the  two  most 
important  essentials  for  a  good  manure.  It  is  worth 
$6  to  $10  per  ton,  in  England  and  France;  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  almost  given  away,  so  far  as 
my  experience  of  its  use  has  extended. 

In  the  yards  of  glue  factories,  a  refuse  accumu* 
lates,  which  is  in  England  called  scutch.  It  eon* 
sists  of  variable  proportions  of  animal  matter,  hair, 
&o.,  mixed  with  lime,  this  last  partly  as  phosphate. 
This  substance  has  an  exceedingly  offensive  smell, 
and  is  largely  used  by  the  farmers.  It  varies  a  good 
deal  in  its  composition.  Prof.  Way,  chemist  to  the 
Royal  Ag.  Society,  has  lately  examined  several  sam- 
ples, and  considers  them  worth  from  $5  to  $6  per 
ton.  This  manure  then,  would  not  bear  a  long 
transportation,  but  would  be  valuable  to  farmers 
near  the  glue  works. 

The  English  and  Scotch  farmers,  have  in  their 
zeal  for  refuse  manures,  gone  in  many  cases  to  the 
opposite.extreme ;  and  have  paid  large  sums  for  va- 
rious substances  because  they  were  refuse,  and 
seemed  cheap,  which  turned  out  to  be  almost  value- 
less. Prof.  Way  gives  some  instances  of  this  kind ; 
one  of  these  is  so  remarkable  that  I  will  insert  it 
here.  It  was  an  artificial  manure  or  mixture,  sold 
as  remarkably  adapted  to  the  turnep  crop,  and 
greatly  puffed  as  made  from  cheap  refuse  substanoes 
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of  a  Yftlnable  natare.     The  price  was  nearly  $40 

per   ton,  and  large  quantities  were  disposed   of. 

Great  disappointment  was  experienced  in  its  effects, 

and  a  sample  was  analysed  by  Prof.  Way;  his  re- 

•alt  was  as  follows: 

Water, 4. 90 

Saml  aiid  Clay, 74.16 

Organic  matter^ 4.43 

Phosphate  of  Lime, trace. 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alvmina 13.88 

Carbonic  acid. trace. 

Sulphuric  acia none. 

Lime, 1.05 

Commou  aalt, l.tti 

100.07 
This,  as  shown  by  the  analysis,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  red  soil,  crumbled  down  to  a  tolerably  fine 
powder,  and  was  a  most  unparalelled  piece  of  im- 
position. Most  of  the  dealers,  when  making  up 
such  manures,  add  something  to  them  which  has  a 
most  powerful  and  offensive  smell ;  this  causes  them 
to  take  with  the  farmers  at  once.  They  have  learn- 
ed that  guano,  animal  manures,  &o.,  have  such 
■mells,  and  hence  conclude  that  all  highly  scented 
substances  are  fertilizers.  If  the  dealer  can  suc- 
eeed  in  imparting  a  most  intolerable  odor  to  his 
worthless  mixture,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  find  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices.  A  man  must  not  then,  in  this 
business,  follow  hit  note  too  implicitly,  but  must 
call  in  the  aid  of  other  senses  also.  If  a  high  price 
is  to  be  given  for  a  manure,  it  should  be  one  of  ac- 
knowledged character  and  value. 

As  concentrated  fertilizers  oome  into  more  gene- 
ral demand  in  this  country,  and  as  their  importance 
becomes  fully  appreciated,  dealers  will  doubtless  be 
found,  who  will  attempt  impositions  of  a  similar 
oharaoter.  I  perceive  already,  advertisements  of 
Tarious  artificial  manures;  these  may  so  far  as  I  can 
•ay,  be  of  good  quality,  but  I  would  still  urge  the 
neoessity  of  caution,  in  all  cases  where  the  dealer 
is  not  known  to  be  honorable,  or  where  he  cannot 
give  some  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  article  that  he  sells. 

In  the  preceding  letters,  I  have  indicated  nume- 
rous natural  manures  heretofore  in  a  great  degree 
disregarded;  some  of  which  may,  in  almost  every 
locality,  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty  or  ex- 
pense. Many  of  these  are  entirely  neglected  as  re* 
rase,  and  others  can  be  bought  for  a  mere  trifle.  I 
would  then  recommend  that  the  farmer,  before  pay- 
ing largely  for  such  manures  as  gnano,  and  others 
of  the  same  class,  l^ok  carefully  about  him  and  see 
if  there  are  not  to  be  had  some  such  substanoes  as 
I  have  named,  that  may  be  made  available  by  a  lit- 
tle exertion  and  perseveranoe,  in  collecting  and  pre- 
serving them. 

There  are  few  neighborhoods  where  a  man  who 
is  watchful,  cannot  in  4he  course  of  a  year,  collect  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  these  otherwise  neglected 
iubstances.  When  all  of  the  farmers  oome  to  un- 
derstand their  true  value,  they  will  no  longer  permit 
them  to  leave  their  own  land,  and  the  supplies  will 
of  oonrse  become  limited.  Before  their  importance 
is  generally  known,  those  who  are  in  favorable  lo- 
calities for  the  collection  of  such  materials,  have  an 
opportunity  of  enriching  their  soils  with  compara- 
tively a  very  small  outlay. 

I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
bones,  manures  whose  worth  depended  for  the  most 
part,  on  their  organic  portion,  and  on  the  nitrogen 
which  this  contained.  There  is  another  important 
class,  consisting  of  manures  wholly  or  chiefly  inor- 
ganic, some  notice  of  which  seems  necessary. 

The  value  of  wood  ashes,  seems  now  to  be  quite 
generally  recognised;  among  those  who  oati  erer 


pretend  to  be  good  farmers,  they  are  no  longer  nog« 
lected.  Coal  ashes,  however,  are  generally  throwa 
away,  and  in  the  large  cities  immense  quantities  are 
thus  wasted.  We  have  as  yet,  no  detaUed  serioe  of 
analyses,  from* which  to  calculate  the  actual  valuo 
of  these  ashes.  Some  partial  investigations  mado 
in  my  own  laboratory,  show  that  they  contain  seva* 
ral  pounds  in  100,  of  soluble  substanoes.  These  are 
of  the  same  class  as  those  which  occur  in  wood  ash* 
es.  In  many  places  the  soap  makers  will  give  a 
small  price  for  these  ashes,  thus  showing  that  tliaf 
are  able  to  extract  some  alkaline  matter  from  them.* 
All  this,  is  of  course  valuable  for  the  soil.  I  am  im« 
tending  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  this  snbjoot 
on  the  first  opportunity,  and  hope  to  lay  before  tks 
community  some  important  results. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  these  ashes  will  pay  well  for  their  preservation; 
and  that  it  would  be  an  object  for  farmers  in  thevi* 
cinity  of  cities,  to  send  in  their  teams  for  a  portioa 
of  the  vast  quantities  which  are  annually  throws 
away. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  a  few  days  sinoo, 
with  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  a  farm 
near  Hartford,  Ct.,  be  informed  me,  that  according 
to  his  experience,  coal  ashes  were  worth  upon  bin 
land,  from  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  wood 
ashes.  This  was  reliable  practical  evidence,  amd 
was  in  accordance  with  the  views  that  I  had  prOTi- 
ously  entertained.     John  P.  Noetoit. 

CompositloB  of  Hog  and  Cow  HaBares* 

BT  J.  B.  SALISBOaT,  AXJBAHl. 


Ptr  ant  age  of  water,  drj  matter  and  askj  ta 


HoeMamun,  Cm» 

Per  eeutage  of  water, 68.30  77.41 

do               drj  matter, 17.70  St.m 

do               adi, 3.04  3.11 

do  aah,  calculated  on  the 

drr  matter, 90.505  13.701 

About  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  these  manures 
is  water.  The  hog  manure  contains  about  five  per 
cent,  more  water  than  the  cow  manure.  It  will  bs 
noticed  too,  that  these  manures  are  decidedly  rioh 
in  inorganic  matter.  A  little  over  one-fifth  of  the 
dry  matter  of  the  hog  manure  is  ash,  while  tho  aak 
of  the  cow  manure  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  its 
dry  matter. 

Composition  of  the  jith. 


ITm  Mmtwn.    Cww 

Silicic  acid, i5.fl9S  51.979 

Carbonic  acid. 0.440  0.146 

Sulphoric  acid, 4.180  00.005 

Phoaphorie acid andper-oxida «f  Iron,  .  98. 906  13 .  100 

Lima, 9.870  1.080 

Magneaia, 1.100  1.730 

Potaah, 3.390  4.1S0 

Soda, 10.740  19  146 

Chlorine, 0.305  0.370 

Orfanic  Acids, 9.080  1. 


80.380  08.655 

Proximate  Organic  Analytie. 

Hog  Manure.  Cow  Menturt. 

With  the  Without  tike  With  the  WUkaml  Ac 
iralcr.         «Mii«r. 


Chlorophyl,  flatty  matter, 

and  wax 0.61 

Fibre  and  other  bodiea,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  al- 
cohol,    15.80 

Albnmen, 3.91 

Caaein, 0.96 

1.88 
0.03 


Dextrine  or  giini. 
Sugar  and  Extract, 


9.959 


70.093 

14.179 

1.148 

8.300 

4.106 


99.05    100.000 
Water  and  volatile  organic     • 
producu, 77.63 


100.98 


0.96 

15.86 
6.46 
0.18 
1.88 
0.86 

94.61 

74.05 

88.66 


1.016 


64.446 

99.187 

0.731 

7.630 

3.888 

100.000 


Psr  sentafe  of  adi  in  flbre, 


16.070 


K.on 
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Tbe  peroentage  of  albamen  in  the  dry  matter  of 
these  maaares  is  evidently  greater  than  the  per 
eeatage  of  albamen  in  the  dry  food  eaten.  Thie 
eorreeponds  with  experiments  of  Bonssinganlt ;  that 
though  the  weight  of  the  dry  manure  voided  by  an 
maimal  is  always  considerably  less  than  tbe  dry  food 
•atea,  yet  it  is  sensibly  rioher  in  organio  matter  and 
sitragentsed  bodies.  The  reason  of  this,  is  that  re- 
latively a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  is  given  oflf 
thraogh  the  longs  in  respiration,  than  there  is  of 
Bitrogea  eompoonds  and  inorganic  matter  assimila- 
tad  by  the  system. 

ComparaUv€  view  of  the  ptrceniagt  quantity  of  the 
iaergaiite  ttnd  organie  bodies  in  equal  ureighte  of 
ike  hog  and  eow  manures, 

(Calculated  from  the  foregoing  results.) 


Kliek  «cW,. . . 
OsrtMiueidd. 

Hiot^liorie  acid  and  per  oxide 
of  iron, 

n 

Omainic  aeidiL 

Chiorophyl,    ratty  maiter  and 

FflKv-*'------'-'-*-*--*--* 

Pexinne  or  gom, 

Bogar  and  extract, 

iUiNMienf  ••  ..*..••  .».«..••«. 

Casein, 

Water  and  volatile    organic 

prodnctai 


1000  Iba.  one  ton 


Ifaa. 

10.571 

O.ISB 

1-500 

10603 
1.045 
0.489 
1200 
3.900 
0  111 
0.750 

4.818 

131.151 

15.CIV 

7.001 
90.434 

9.150 

TTO.dOO 


CO  vr  HAH  UBS. 


1000  Iba. 


Iba.         Iba. 
33.149  15.047 


0304 
3.000 


21 

s.ooo 

0.844 

s.4ia 

7.818 
0.999 
1.516 

0.436 

969.302 

^1.009 

15.382 

59.86S 

4.300 

1559.600 


0.045 
1.886 

4.080 
0.690 
0.538 
1.301 
5.064 
0.015 
0.668 

1.060 

195.503 

14.888 

7.761 
49.933 

1.425 

774.090 


000  840    1900.680909.600   1000.900 


one  ton. 


Iba. 

31.904 
0.000 
3.779 

8.160 
1.059 
1.076 
9.609 
11.908 
0.030 
1.136 

3.060 

951.006 

99.776 

15.599 

84.406 
9.850 

1549.000 


There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  composition  of 
these  two  mannres ;  and  this  difference  affords,!  think 
one  reason  why  their  effect  on  the  grain  crops  general- 
ly is  so  different.  In  ecganic  products  they  do  not 
materially  differ,  except  in  albumen,  and  in  this  the 
cow  manure  is  the  richest  by  about  31  lbs.  to  the  ton. 
This  large  per  centage  of  albumen  in  tbe  cow  ma- 
nure (if  this  body  were  as  essential  as  phosphoric 
acid)  would  argue  that  this  manure  is  the  be«t ;  but 
experience  teaches  otherwise.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  generally,  in  the  grain  crops,  a  given  weight 
of  good  hog  manure  is  worth  double  its  weight  of 
eow  manure.  The  cow  manure  is  the  richest  in  so- 
da by  about  4  lbs.  to  the  ton.  But  the  essential 
difference  in  the  value  of  these  manures,  appears 
from  the  foregoing  analyses  to  reside  mainly  in  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Of  this  the  hog  manure  contains 
about  21  lbs.  in  the  ton,  while  the  cow  manure  has 
but  8  lbs.  in  the  same  quantity.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  pfaoephorio  acid,  hog  manure  is  the  rich- 
est by  about  13  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  the  manure  before 
it  is  deprived  of  water.  In  a  ton  of  dry  hog  ma- 
anre,  there  is  95.40  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in 
the  same  weight  of  drv  cow  manure  36.32  lbs. ;  giv- 
ing a  quantity  in  the  former  greater  than  that  in  the 
latter  by  59.08  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

In  the  cultivation  however,  of  potatoes  and  the 
root  crops  generally,  cow  manure  is  considered  in 
the  main  to  be  equally  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
hog  manure.  The  foregoing  results  would  incline 
to  the  sameoonelnsion,  from  the  fact,  that  the  com- 
position of  the  former  manure  corresponds  more 
nearly  with  the  food  required  by  the  last  mentioned 
crops;  while  the  composition  of  the  latter  is  more 
AAalogona  to  the  food  required  by  the  grains. 

It  may  be  well  to  sute,  si  nee  the  dung  of  the 
aame  aaimal  rwc'mu  in  oompositiiOin  with  the  lood  eat- 


en, that  the  cows  which  afforded  manure  from  which 
the  foregoing  results  were  obtained,  were  fed  prin- 
cipally upon  hay ;  and  the  bogs,  during  the  summer, 
upon  grass  and  potatoes,  and  during  the  fall  and 
winter  upon  potatoes,  with  some  pumpkins,  apples 
and  soft  corn.  The  manure  from  the  hog  sty  waa 
of  a  poorer  quality  comparatively  than  that  from  the 
cow  stable,  on  account  of  a  little  admixture  of  chaff 
and  straw  which  had  been  thrown  in  for  nesting. 

S(Jttx%n  €wcxtBp(mimtt. 

On  the  8Uk  Caltnra  of  Avstria. 

ShUtgardt,  Ftb.  91, 1800. 

In  the  14th  century  tbe  enterprising  Venetiant 
introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  their  countryi 
from  whence  it  gradually  spread  over  all  those  re- 
gions of  Italy  favorable  to  tbe  silk  worm. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Lombardy,  where 
the  ever  refreshing  air  of  the  Alps  mingles  with  the 
hot  rays  of  the  Italian  sun,  producing  a  balmy  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  mulberry  tree  bears  the  most  ten- 
der leaf,  and  where  the  worm  thrives  and  spins  the 
most  perfect  thread,  silk  culture  has  been  brought 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  silk  of  Lom- 
bardy is  celebrated  all  over  Europe. 

There  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  yields  such 
rich  results  from  so  small  an  outlay  for  land  and  la- 
bor as  silk  growing;  agriculture  prospers  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  becauFC  tbe  mulberry  tree  takes  but  lit- 
tle nutriment  from  the  soil,  feeds  mostly  on  the 
balmy  air,  and  leaves  the  full  strength  of  the  soil  to 
the  perfection  of  grain.  It  does  not  interfere  with 
the  principal  operations  of  farming;  after  the  ground 
has  been  prepared  for  the  spring  crop,  the  worm 
then  begins  to  burst  forth  from  its  winter  cell,  and 
in  40  days  passes  through  all  tbe  stages  of  metamor*^ 
phose,  and  the  glossy  cocoons  furnish  the  industri- 
ous silk  grower  with  the  means  to  secure  his  other 
crops,  and  all  necessary  domestic  comforts. 

The  reeling  and  twisting  operations  give  employ- 
ment to  women  and  children  during  the  greater  part 
'of  the  year,  and  enable  this  densely  inhabited 
couiitry'to  support  a  large  population;  and,  al» 
though  England  l^ogs  great  quantities  of  silk  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  "silk  crop  of  France  and 
other  countries  is  steadily  on*  the  increase,  never* 
theless,  the  demand  for  Italian  silk  has  been  con- 
stantly advancing,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  continu- 
ing to  do  so. 

According  totbejast  official  returns,  the  yearfy 
production  of  cocoons  in  Austria  is  estimated  at— ^ 

In  Lombard^, 948,000  Cwt 

In  the  Venetian  provincea, 100,000    '^ 

luTyrol 30,000    « 

InHuiipiry, 5,000    " 

In  tbe  Military  coloniea, 4,000. '< 

In  Dalmatian  Bohemia,  &c.  &c., 10,000    ** 

488,000  Cwt. 

Or,  in  a  revind  sum,  500,000  cwt.  of  cocoons. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  there  are  now 
in  Lombardy  842,000  Jochs*  of  land  planted  with 
mulberries;  a  Jooh  produces  on  an  average  29^  lbs. 
of  cocoons;  in  Briaasa  it  amounts  to  nearly  50  Ibt. 
of  coeoons  per  Jooh. 

The  mulberry  orchards  increase  in  Lombardy  with 
every  year ;  districts  which  served  as  pastures  are 
now  planted  with  this  valuable  tree,  giving  to  the 
whole  country  the  aspect  of  a  garden. 

In  the  highly  cultivated  provinces  where  land  is 
scarce,  the  less  valuable  grapevine  nuMt  make  room 
for  the  mulberry  tree.     According  to  the  estimate 

•  JUi  Aostriaa  Jocb  ia  |.499  sera. 
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made  in  the  year  1835,  the  number  of  mnlberry 
trees  in  Lombardy  amounted  to  16,573,123,  without 
bringing  into  calculation  the  mulberry  hedges,  from 
which  great  quantities  of  leaves  are  gathered. 

A  middle-aged  tree  yields  per  year,  on  an  ave- 
rage 70  to  110  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  20  lbs.  of  fresh 
leaves  are  calculated  for  1  lb.  of  cocoons. 

The  yearly  crop  of  cocoons  in  Lombardy  amounts 
to  248,000  cwt.,  which  would  require,  according  to 
the  above  estimate,  4,860,000  owt.  of  mulberry 
leaves.  The  price  of  leaves  varies;  but  2  fl.  20 
kreutzers  per  cwt.*  is  considered  a  low  price;  ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  the  crop  of  mulberry  leaves 
amounts  to  11,340,000  florins;  from  this  sum  2,025,- 
000  florins  must  be  deducted  for  gathering  the  leaves, 
&c.,  and  9,315,000  for  ground  rent. 

One  ounce  of  worm  eggs,  or  1)  loth,  yields  67 
Vienna  lbs.  of  cocoons,  which  require  1,333  Vienna 
lbs.  of  leaves. 

Silk  culture,  as  well  as  farming  is  carried  on  by 
persons  who  rent  the  land  or  trees  for  half  the  silk 
crop;  the  land  owners  furnishing  one-half  of  the 
worm  eg:gs,  and  the  colono  or  renter,  the  other  half 
of  the  seeds,  and  all  the  labor  and  care  the  worms 
require. 

Raw  Silk. — The  crysalides  within  the  coeoons, 
are  killed  by  exposing  them  to  the  hot  air  of  heated 
ovens  or  to  steam;  the  cocoons  are  then  thrown  in- 
to boilers  or  kettles  filled  with  warm  water;  the 
threads  of  3,  4,  5  or  more  cocoons  are  united  to  form 
one  thread;  the  product  is  called  raw  silk.  The 
kettles  are  mostly  heated  in  the  common  way,  but 
of  late,  and  especially  in  Lombardy,  they  are  now 
heated  by  means  of  steam;  and  for  a  large  reeling 
establishment,  the  steam  is  generated  in  one  or  two 
boilers,  and  is  conducted  to  the  kettles  by  means  of 
pipes,  whereby  not  only  a  great  deal  of  fuel  is  eco- 
nomized, but  the  silk  produced  in  that  way  is  consi- 
dered better  and  of  a  handsomer  appearance,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  uniform  temperature  which  can  bo 
kept  up  with  steam.  To  each  kettle  two  women 
are  required,  one  to  attend  to  the  reeling  (maUtra) 
and  the  other  to  turn  the  reel. 

Upon  this  operation  depends  the  evenness  and 
beauty  of  the  thread.  The  silk  growers  therefore 
pay  great  attention  to  it,  and  the  superior  quality 
of  Lombardy  silk  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  perfect 
management  of  this  simple  operation. 

The  number  of  kettles  in  use  in  Lombardy  during 
the  abovo  mentioned  operation  amounts  to  about  40,- 
000  which  are  employed  in  about  3,500  Filandas,  to 
whioh  90,000  persons  are  required. 

The  operation  of  reeling  lasts  from  40  to  50  days; 
in  this  space  of  time  the  cocoons  are  all  converted 
into  raw  silk. 

The  wages  for  an  overseer,  are  from  35  to  50 
kreutzers;  for  a  maestra,  22  to  30  kreutzers;  for  the 
hands  to  turn  the  reel,  from  8  to  13  kreutzers  per 
day  exolueive  of  a  meal  (minestra.) 

They  must  keep  close  at  work  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  late  in  the  evening,  with  only  one  hour's 
recess. 

The  quantity  of  wood  required  for  heating  the 
kettles  in  the  ordinary  way,  averages  50  to  60  lbs. 
per  day;  when  steam  is  used,  half  the  amount  of 
fuel  is  sufficient. 

To  each  kettle  belongs  a  reel,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  reel  can  work  up  600  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  50 
days. 

llf  lbs.  of  cooooBB  yield  1  lb.  of  raw  silk;  in 
Brianza  it  requires  less  cocoons  for  1  lb.  of  silk, 
but  on  an  average  1  lb.  of  raw  silk  requires  12  lbs. 
of  cocoons. 

*  One  Floriu  is  50  cents.    The  florin  has  60  kreutzen. 


In  the  operation  of  reeling,  arises  an  offal  eon- 
sisting  of  a  coarse  kind  of  thread  which  covers  the 
cocoon.  This  layer  must  be  carefully  removed. 
The  husk  which  covers  the  crysalides  is  used  for  bed 
covers,  or  spun  for  common  silk  stuffs.  The  offal  or 
strata  amounts  to  10  percent,  of  the  weight  of  raw 
silk,  and  sells  for  12  to  24  kreutzers  per  lb.  The 
price  of  raw  silk  averages  12  florins  30  kreutzers  per 
pound. 

FiLATORSs  OR  TwxsT  MiLLs. — At  the  Filatores 
the  raw  silk  is  twisted  for  the  warft  (organzin)  and 
weft  (tram a.)  It  is  done  by  means  of  large  ma- 
chines, set  in  motion  by  water  and  horse  power. 
Twisting  is  carried  on  the  whole  year  round;  this 
operation  makes  a  loss  on  silk  from  the  breakage  of 
the  threads,  knots,  &o.,  which  amounts  to  from  3  to 
6  per  cent. 

In  Lombardy,  the  number  of  Filatores  amounts  to 
about  500,  which  employ  3,750  men,  7,040  women 
and  2,015  children.  To  twist  a  pound  of  silk,  ooata 
from  1  fl.  27  to  1  fi.  34  krs. ;  when  to  this,  the  cost 
of  reeling  is  added  with  44  kreutzers  per  lb.,  the 
expense  of  working  up  the  cocoons  into  twist,  costs 
about  2fl.  15  kreutzers  per  pound. 

The  total  value  of  silk  of  the  different  countries 

of  Austria,  is  estimated  at  50,500,000  flor4ns,  which 

is  to  be  divided: — 

For  the  Cocoons, 42,700,000  flbrim. 

Reeling  or  producing  Raw  Silk, 2,900,000       *' 

Twiai, 4,400,000       " 

Offal 500.000        " 

The  raw  material  h^s  a  value  of  about  43,000,- 
000  fl.,  which  amount  is  increased  to  about  one  sixth 
of  its  value,  or  7|  millions  through  the  operation 
of' reeling  and  twisting. 

Although  silk  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  all  over  Lombardy,  the  Venetian  kingdomi 
and  the  southern  part  of  Tyrol,  yet  eaeh  province 
produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk,  each  bearing  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  best  silk  is  produced  in  Bri- 
ansa;  it  is  superior  to  any  in  Italy,  or  in  the  whole 
world;  the  next  best  is  that  of  Varese,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Como,  and  Bergama. 

Silk  ooltare  has  especially  been  improved  in  Bri- 
anza, through  the  influence  and  labors  of  the  ailk- 
growers'  societies  of  May  land  and  Como.  Throogli 
various  improvements  and  good  management,  silk 
has  there  obtained  greater  lustre,  softness  and  sup- 
pleness, whioh  was  formerly  only  possesaed  by  the 
silk  of  Turin. 

The  finest  and  most  glossy  stuffs  are  mannfaotur- 
ed  froiA  the  silk  of  Brianza,  and  the  indnstrioas  and 
highly  intelligent  inhabitants  of  that  district  are 
considered  masters  in  the  treatment  of  the  silk  worm, 
as  well  as  in  the  operation  of  reeling  and  twisting. 

Bergamos  silk  has  an  old  established  reputation, 
and  is  much  sought  after  for  the  English  market. 

Brescia  silk  comes  next,  then  Cremona,  and  that 
of  a  part  of  Mantua,  where  silk  culture  has  been  of 
late  much  increased  and  improved. 

Lodi  and  Pavia  are,  from  their  low  situations  and 
practice  of  irrigating  the  meadows  and  fields,  leas 
favorable  to  the  culture*  of  silk.  The  worm  there 
spins  a  coarse  and  less  uniform  thread,  which  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  worm  werks  more  sluggishly  than  in  pro 
vinces  of  a  greater  altitude,  where  the  air  is  more 
pure  and  dry. 

Verona  and  its  vicinity,  with  several  districts  of 
Mantua,  produce  the  most  celebrated  sewing  silk. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  operation  of  reeling  wns 
left  in  the  hands  of  iaexperieneed  reelere,  who  pro- 
duced a  dirty,  unequal  and  spotted  thread;  but  of 
late,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  operation  ; 
the  oocoons  are  now  picked  and  the  donbie   ones 
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thrown  aside,  beoaase  they  always  yield  an  inferior 
article. 

Verona  is  the  great  depot  for  sewing  silk 
Padua  and  Rovigo  furnish  twisted  silk,  (tortigli- 
ata,)  of  which  cords  of  all  colors  are  made  for  the 
JLevant  market. 

Vioenza  and  Bassano's  principal  products  are  dou- 
ble thread  Tram  silk ;  it  is  rather  heavy  and  not  ve- 
ry snpple,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  hard  water  used 
ia  reeling;  it  seems  that  .that  operation  is  not  wol] 
attended  to,  and  the  careful  removal  of  the  coarser 
threads  on  the  outside  of  the  cocoon  is  much  neglect- 
ed, which  makes  the  thread  less  uniform  and  pure. 

The  silk  of  Tyrol  has  a  fine  appearance,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  even  if  the  maestras  would  pay 
more  attention  to  cross  the  thread  properly  in  reel- 
ing. 

The  sUk  commerce  of  Italy  has  its  principal  seat 
in  Lombardy.  It  has  undergone  great  changes  du- 
ring the  last  forty  years,  and  Italy  now  produces  the 
best  silk,  and  mnch  more  than  any  othej;  country  in 
£arope. 

The  facility  with  which  silk  is  grown  and  the 
great  profits  it  yields,  induced  the  silk  growers  to 
extend  this  branch  of  industry  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  total  amount  of  silk  grown 
in  Lombardy  alone,  was  estimated  at  1,800,000  lbs. 
which  has  since  increased  to  4,000,000  lbs. ;  it  may 
perhaps,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  runup  to  6,000,- 
000  lbs. 

The  political  difficulties  with  which  Italy  has  had 
to  oontend  since  the  beginning  of  this  centary,  have 
maeh  impeded  the  development  of  the  culture  of 
silk.  Napoleon's  policy  of  the  continental  system 
olosed  the  English  market  Ho  the  Italians.  The 
East  India  Company  brought  to  England,  Bengal 
silk  as  a  substitute  for  the  Italian  silk;  though  of  an 
inferior  quality,  it  answered  very  well  for  certain 
articles. 


ItaiianSUk.    Asiatic  SiOe 


hk  te  yeaxB  1800—1802,. 
do  1803-1805,. 
do  180O-1806,. 
do  1800—1811,. 
do       1619-1814,. 


Meanavsrafe, 


Bui  fai  Iheyesn  1815-1817,. 
1818—1820,. 
1691—1883,. 
1824—1896,. 

1837— irao,. 

1880-1838,. 

Ai  dbe  year  1833, 

do     do    1834, 


Ponndfl. 

2,011,080 

9,437,180 

1,917,080 

9,980,740 

3,147,640 


11,794,900 
780,980 


1,981,880 
3,833,000 
4,094,500 
5,144,000 
0,094,000 
5)^0^500 
1,883,400 
1,031,005 


Poaods. 

1,350,870 

1,306,580 

1,704,300 

1,198,710 

9,516,000 


8,077,210 
538,483 


29,030,375 
1,446,519 


2,903,600 
9,407,140 
4,439,780 
4,689,640 
5,857,880 
6,138,750 
1,794,100 
3,143,127 


31,457,017 
1,572,851 


The  foregoing  tables  show  that  in  former  periods, 
the  quantity  of  Italian  silk  brought  into  the  market, 
over  reached  the  quantity  of  Asiatic  silk  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

In  the  second  period,  the  importation  of  Asiatic 
silk  increased  considerably;  the  Italian  silk  enjoyed 
an  equal  share  of  increase.  Of  late,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  silk  goes  to  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  average  exports  of  Austria,  are — 

To  London, 1}330, 100  lbs. 

To  Lyons, 1,006,000  " 

To  GermaDy  and  Switzerland, 2^6591500  '■ 

ToRoMia, 169,600  '^ 

Aeoording  to  the  official  reports,  the  quantity  of 
silk  in  Lombardy  has  increased  three-fold  within  40 
jaan,  and  the  price  doubled ;  consequently,  the  in- 
•onM  from  silk  baa  inoreased  six- fold  in  forty  year* 


The  same  official  reports  estimate  the  value  of  ex- 
ported silk  to  30,446,640  florins;  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  Empire  to  12,000,000  fl. ;  together,  to 
42,446,640  florins. 

To  raise  438,000  cwt.  of  cocoons,  requires,  8,760,- 
000  cwt.  of  leaves;  calculating  that  one  man  can  ga- 
ther 50  centners  in  40  days,  employs  175,200  hands 
in  gathering  leaves.  To  every  }  metric  ounces  of 
eggs, — the  labor  of  one  woman  is  calculated  to 
raise  the  worms,  yielding  about  100  lbs.  of  cocoons, 
which  requires  438,000  hands. 

Reeliiiff  6.380,000  lbs.,  employs  for  50  days,  ....  150,000  hands. 
To  twist  4,5()><,000  lbs.,  requires,  daring  200  days,    20,000    " 
The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  stufls  from 
theofbis, 13,000    " 

Together, 796,200  Individuals 

About  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Lombardy  and  Venetian  kingdoms  is  thus  engaged 
in  this  branch  of  industry.     C.  L.  Fleischman. 

IRRIGATION. 


Editoes  or  Thb  Cultivator — While  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  a  few  days  since,  I  was  invited  by 
Col.  J.  W.  Lincoln  to  examine  his  system  of  irriga* 
tion,  and  to  accompany  him  down  the  Blaokstone 
river  into  Rhode  Island,  to  look  at  the  watered  mea* 
dows  which  so  frequently  occur  on  that  stream.  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  such  an  extensive 
and  systematic  use  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation; and  feeling  quit*  an  interest  in  the  general 
subject  of  watering  landby  artificial  means,  I  will 
attempt  a  description  of  what  I  saw  in  my  recent 
jonrney,  and  state  some  of  the  principles  of  the  no- 
tion of  the  water  of  irrigation. 

Col.  Lincoln  has  30  acres  of  interval  land,  situa- 
ted on  the  margin  of  the  Blackstone  river,  which 
he  has  been  watering  from  that  stream,  for  twenty 
years.  A  portion  of  the  land  had  been  imperfectly 
irrigated  by  a  previous  owner ;  but  when  the  Colo- 
nel took  possession  of  the  land,  he  found  the  ditches 
in  so  bad  a  state,  and  so  poorly  arranged,  that  be 
commenced  entirely  anew  with  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic process.  The  surface  of  the  meadow  is 
considerbly  uneven,  and  it  required  some  skill  and 
care  in  laying  out  the  ditches  so  as  to  conduct  the 
water  over  the  meadow.  He  thinks  that  if  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  again,  he  should  first  graduate  the 
surface  so  as  to  get  the  water  over  the  land  with 
greater  facility.  As  it  is,  however,  every  part  is 
well  watered. 

The  ground  is,  as  is  usual  with  alluvial  lands, 
highest  near  the  stream,  descending  thence  towards 
the  foot  of  the  uplands,  and  also  descending  with 
the  river.  On  the  side  of  the  meadow  joining  the 
higher  lands,  there  is  a  hollow,  running  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  junction,  with  branches  diver- 
ging, and  some  of  them  extending  across  the  inter- 
val; and  these  hollows  are  very  convenient  for 
draining  ofi*  the  surplus  water  of  irrigation.  Where- 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  convey  the  water  across  these 
hollows  in  order  to  distribute  over  land  beyond  them, 
an  embankment  is  raised,  with  the  carrier  ditch  in 
the  top,  and  thus  the  water  is  conducted  over  at  the 
proper  level.  Cheap  stone  culverts  are  constructed 
in  these  embankments,  in  order  that  the  trench 
drains  may  not  bo  interrupted  in  their  work  of  drain- 
age. A  thorough  dam  is  thrown  across  the  river,  a 
little  way  above  the  meadow;  in  it  are  strongly  se- 
cured gates,  easily  opened  or  shut,  as  more  or  less 
water  may  be  required ;  a  stone  flume  receives  the 
water  from  the  dam.  and  passes  it  into  a  main  oar* 
rier  ditch,  running  from  thence  through  the  entira 
length  of  the  meadow  on  the  highest  ground.  Small- 
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er  seotional  carriers  branch  oat  as  ncarlj  at  right 
angles  with  the  principal  carrier  as  the  surface  of 
the  interval  will  admit,  and  with  such  frequency  as 
to  conduct  the  water  on  to  every  level  of  the  land. 
Little  glitters  are  made  with  a  hoe,  in  the  sides  of 
these  sectional  earrierS|  through  which  the  water 
flows  in  small  streams,  and  then  trickles  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground.  To  determine  the 
particular  place  for  these  ditches,  so  as  to  get  the 
water  properly  over  the  land,  is  a  work  of  skill,  and 
requires  a  practiced  eye,  together  with  the  aid  of  a 
spirit  level,  and  the  frequent  sticking  down  of  small 
stakes,  for  the  guidance  of  the  plowman  in  turning 
his  furrow  for  the  sectional  ditches.  It  is  not  found 
advisable  to  give  much  descent  to  the  water  in  the 
oarriers,  because  it  would  have  too  much  tendency 
to  the  lowest  place,  and  would  not  flow  over  the 
land  with  sufflcient  equality.  One  or  two  inches 
fall  in  every  ten  feet  of  length,  is  enough.  Flumes 
made  of  plank,  with  gates  in  them,  are  placed  in 
the  main  carrier  ditch,  at  suitable  intervals,  and  al- 
so at  the  mouth  of  the  side  carriers,  and  by  opening 
and  shutting  these  gates,  the  water  is  taken  ofi*  the 
land  at  one  plaoe,  and  let  on  at  another,  at  plea- 
sure. 

When  the  water  is  first  let  into  the  ditches,  if  any 
flight  ineqoalities  in  the  sides  or  surface  of  their 
banks  occur,  by  which  the  water  escapes  before  they 
an  filled,  enough  earth  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
them  to  make  all  level,  so  that  the  water  may  serve 
all  parts  of  the  land  equal^.  Trenoh  drains  are 
made  in  the  hollows,  to  oonvoot  off  all  surplus  wa- 
ter, and  prevent  water  grasses  from  appearing  in 
the  sward.  In  cutting  the  tranoh  drains,  a  oareful 
examination  with  the  aid  of  the  level  was  made,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  give  the  drains  such  a  diree- 
tiea  as  should  conduct  the*  water  to  laad  on  some 
lower  level,  where  it  oould  be  again  used  for  irriga- 
titan.     Much  advantage  was  in  this  way  gained. 

In  these  various  ways  the  waters  of  the  Black- 
stone  are  conducted  to,  and  spread  over  thirty  acres 
of  land.  The  ditches  once  tnade,  nothing  more  has 
ever  been  necessary  in  order  to  thorough  irrigation, 
save  the  making  of  slight  repairs  in  the  sides  of  the 
ditches,  occasioned  by  meadow  moles,  and  the  fdet 
of  the  cattle  while  feeding  off  the  aftermath. 

As  I  walked  over  this  irrigated  ground,  observing 
the  rich  sediment  with  which  the  never  failing  wa- 
ters of  the  river  were  charged,  the  thoroughness 
and  convenience  of  the  dam,  gates  and  ditches,  for 
control  in  g  the  irrigation,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
fertility  which  had  been  imparted  to  the  meadow,  I 
thought  to  myself,  here  is  going  on  that  '^gallant 
operation  ''  so  quaintly  and  yet  so  tersely  described 
by  old  Walter  Blith  in  his  English  Improver.  He 
remarks — *'  If  either  thy  land  be  gravell,  or  of  a 
sound  warm  sandie,  ^r  mixed  nature,  and  any  whit 
descending,  then  any  running  streame  will  have  a 
gallant  operation.  The  warmer,  lighter,  and  sound- 
er is  the  land,  the  greater  is  the  advantage.  These 
particulars  discovered,  out  of  question  thou  hast  a 
wonderful  advantage  before  thee,  especially  if  thou 
hast  any  great  length  and  quantity  of  land  along 
the  River,  or  by  a  great  roade  way  side,  or  else 
hast  any  good  land  floods  from  great  townes  or  ci- 
ties, make  as  much  of  these  advantages,  and  ap- 
prise them  as  thy  lands,  for  though  hereby  thou  canst 
make  thy  lands  no  more,  yet  tboumayst  make  them 
so  much  better,  almost  as  thou  canst  desire.  And 
so  doe  but  a  little  consider  of  the  way  of  both  fit- 
ting thy  land  to  thy  water,  and  thy  water  to  thy  land, 
with  the  truest,  natnralest,  and  properest  seasons 
for  bringing  it  on  and  taking  it  off,  and  thou  shalt 
aeie  an  admired  issue.     For  this  seriously  observe, 


that  the  water  running  trickling  among  the  grasse 
and  upon  the  earthe,  leaving  her  thicknesse,  soyle, 
or  filth,  which  I  call  richnesse,  among  the  grasse, 
and  upon  the  earth,  and  itself  runneth  away  into  the 
drayning  trench,  and  troubleth  thee  no  more,  and 
so  the  goodnesse  of  the  water  is  as  it  were  riddled, 
screened,  and  strained  out  into  the  lands,  and  the 
leanesse  slide th  away  with  it." 

Col.  Lincoln's  meadow  is  naturally  of  an  exceed-- 
ingly  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  loose  open  subsoil,  »o 
much  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  irrigation, 
it  was  difficult  to  cover  parts  of  it  with  a  grass 
sward  at  all.  But  by  appropriating  the  ''wonder- 
ful advantage"  afforded  by  the  river,  by  ''fitting  the 
land  to  the  water,  and  the  water  to  the  land,"  he 
finds  that  "the"  natural  "leanness  slideth  away,'' 
and  a  remarkable  fertility  takes  its  place.  His  in- 
terval now  gives  him  an  average  yield  of  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  per  annum.  There  has  been  no 
season,  however  moist,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
that  he  has  not  derived  much  benefit  from  the  artifi- 
cial watering.  ' 

The  Colonel  thinks  there  are  no  means  so  cheap 
or  expeditious  as  those  afforded  by  irrigation,  for  im- 
proving and  rendering  permanently  productive,  all 
dry,  barren,  sandy,  or  gravelly  lands.  Give  him 
water,  he  says,  and  just  so  far  as  he  can  spread 
that,  he  has  no  oocasion  to  draw  and  shovel  manure, 
for  the  water  will  bring  on,  and  diffuse,  and  estab^ 
lish  fertility.  At  the  commencement  of  this  enters 
prise,  he  took  down  his  old  bam,  and  erected  ano- 
ther in  its  place,  of  m^eh  larger  capacity;  and  al- 
though the  crops  from  the  farm  for  the  first  few 
years  did  not  quite  half  fiU  the  new  bam,  yet  there  • 
IS  now  no  spare  room,*^the  increase  being  in  the 
greatest  degree  owing  to  the  irrigation.  The  arti- 
ficial watering  is  indirectly  advantageous  to  the 
whole  farm ;  for  while  the  meadow  yields  vastly  more 
hay  than  formerly,  it  yet  requires  no  manure  from 
the  yards ;  the  extra  produce  supports  a  much  lar- 
ger stock  of  cattle,  double  the  manure  is  in  conse- 
quence made,  all  of  which  is  spread  upon  the  up- 
lands,— thus  giving  a  progressive  improvement  to 
all  the  land.  The  hay  from  the  irrigated  land  ia 
found  to  be  of  a  very  milky  quality,  and  the  cows 
and  other  stock  are  very  fond  of  it  for  its  softnesa 
and  sncculency.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  full  bite  of 
aftermath  on  the  meadow^  (br  the  cattle  in  the  fall, 
which  comes  at  a  time  when  the  upland  pastures  are 
used  up  for  the  season . 

Now  that  the  ditches  are  all  completed,  it  takea 
but  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  each  day  to  manage  the 
irrigation ;  but  this  daily  attendance,  however,  muat 
not  be  remitted ;  on  the  contrary,  much  depends  up- 
on careful  attention  and  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
for  if  the  water  is  not  frequently  changed  from  plaoe 
to  place,  it  will  stagnate  in  the  soil,  wild  grasses 
will  spring  up,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  will  be 
injured.  No  part  of  the  meadow,  therefore,  reoel* 
ved  the  water  more  than  two  days  in  a  week, 
and  after  the  grass  has  got  well  started  in  the 
spring,  the  water  is  not  usually  continued  more  than 
one  day  in  the  week,  in  one  plaoe.  In  this  way  the 
water  is  used,  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  sa- 
ving an  interval  commencing  two  to  three  weeks  be- 
fore haying,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  that  busi- 
ness. The  best  success  is  found  to  follow,  where 
the  water  can  be  made  to  flow  gently  over  the  sur- 
face,— a  rapid  current  being  apt  to  oerry  off  fertili- 
zing matters,  and  a  sluggish  inactivity  being  apt  to 
bring  in  wild  grasses.  Gentle,  but  constant  aetiri- 
ty  of  the  water,  is  therefore  considered  to  be  a  lead- 
.ing  maxim  in  the-irrigalfou;  " 

"It  is  observed,"   says  Prof.  Johnston,  "  tlMf 
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the  good  efieots  of  irrigation  are  prodaoed  only  by 
running  water — coarse  grasses  and  marsh  plants 
springing  up  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate. 
Banning  water  comes  upon  the  field  charged  with 
gaseous  matter,  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid,  in  proportions  very  different  from  those 
in  which  these  gases  are  mixed  together  in  the  air. 
To  the  root  and  to  the  leaf  also,  it  carries  these  gas- 
•oiu  substances.  The  oxygen  is  worked  up  in  aid- 
ing the  decomposition  of  decaying  iregetable  mat- 
ter. The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  and  feeds  the 
plant.  Let  the  same  water  remain  on  the  same 
spot,  and  the  supply  of  these  gaseous  substances  is 
soon  exhausted.  In  its  state  of  rest  it  re-absorbs 
■ew  portions  from  the  air  with  comparative  slow- 
■6SS.  But  let  it  flow  along  the  surface  of  the  field, 
•xposing  every  moment  new  particles  to  the  moving 
mUf  and  it  takes  in  the  carbonic  acid  especially  with 
muoh  rapidity,  and  as  it  takes  it  from  the  aii  almost 
as  readily,  again  gives  it  up  to  the  leaf  or  the  root 
with  which  it  first  comes  into  contact.  But  further, 
if  water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  over  the  finer  gras- 
ses, they  soon  find  themselves  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  not  consistent  with  their  nature  to  exhib- 
it a  healthy  growth.  They  droop,  therefore,  and  die, 
and  are  succeeded  by  new  races,  to  which  the  wet 
land  is  more  congenial.'' 

In  addition  to  the  watered  meadow,  Col.  Lincoln 
has  several  acres  of  upland,  situated  on  a  southern 
slope,  which  he  irrigates  temporarily  by  turning  on 
a  small  stream  issuing  from  springs  in  the  highlands 
beyond,  and  which  receives  sufficient  accessions 
from  the  rains  and  melting  snows  of  early  spring 
to  adapt  it  to  that  purpose.  The  brook  is  brought 
on  to  this  land  at  the  highest  point  in  the  slope ;  a 
ditch,  made  by  the  plow,  runs  aross  the  land,  at 
right  angles  with  the  descent,  and  the  water,  trick- 
ling over  the  lower  side  of  the  ditch,  difluses  itself 
over  the  surface  for  a  considerable  breadth,  until 
it  is  caught  by  another  ditch,  lower  down,  and  par- 
allel to  the  first,  when  it  is  again  spread,  and  so  on, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  If  for  any  reason  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  the  water  on  to  the  land  at  a  low- 
er point  than  the  first  named  ditch,  it  can  be  done  by 
regulating  the  gates  at  the  mouth  of  the  ditches. 
In  this  system  of  irrigation  it  is  not  found  to  be  so 
important  as  in  the  flat  land  mode,  to  change  the 
water  from  place  to  place  frequently,  though  it  is 
still  well  to  vary  its  course  at  short  intervals,  giving 
equal  beneflt  to  all  portions  of  the  land. 

Col.  Lincoln  thinks  that  irrigation  should  not  be 
aeglected  by  any  farmer  who  can  turn  even  a  small 
Stream,  or  springs,  on  to  his  grass  lands  for  only  a 
few  weeks  in  thewspring.  On  land  thus  partially  ir- 
rigated, the  grass  starts  very  early,  the  earth  hav- 
ing acquired  a  thicker  covering,  is  afterwards  less 
a&cted  by  drouth,  and  the  crop  of  hay,  although 
legs  than  on  lands  receiving  a  more  constant  water- 
ing, is  yet  much  superior  to  that  on  adjoining  land, 
of  equal  quality  of  soil,  on  which  water  has  not  been 
turned.  There  are  many  temporary  streams,  form- 
ed in  hilly  districts  in  the  spring  of  the  year  by  the 
rains  and  melting  snow,  that  collect  in  their  course 
a  rich  sediment,  which  may  be  arrested  and  distribu- 
ted by  the  water  among  the  grass  roots  of  our  pas- 
tures and  mowings,  instead  of  passing  to  the  river 
to  make  a  useless  deposit  in  its  bed,  or  aiding  to  fill 
ttp  a  neighboring  mill-pond.  Oftentimes,  too,  by 
throwing  a  cheap  embankment  or  dam  across  the 
lower  en4  of  valleys  among  the  hills,  these  waters 
may  be  bottled  up  for  a  more  prolonged  use. 

Even  spring  water,  containing  no  perceptible  se« 
Sment,  is  found  in  practioe  to  he 'very  t>cneficial  in 
izrigatioA.     Prof.  Johnston  remarks  that. "in  lime- 


stone  districts,  these  waters  are  generally  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  other  districts 
again,  the  springs  contain  gyptiUm  and  common  salt, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
thus  are  capable  of  imparting  to  plants  many  of 
those  inorganic  forms  of  matter,  without  which  they 
cannot  exhibit  a  healthy  growth." 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  remarks  that  ''even  in  oases 
where  the  water  used  for  flooding  is  pure,  and  free 
from  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  it  acts  by  caus- 
ing the  more  equable  diffusion  of  nutritive  matter 
already  existing  in  the  land ;  and  in  cold  weather  it 
preserves  the  tender  roots  and  leaves  of  the  grass 
from  being  afiected  by  frost.  In  1804,  in  the  month 
of  March,  I  examined  the  temperature  in  a  water 
meadow  near  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  bv  a  very 
delicate  thermometer.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
at  seven  in  the  morning  was  29  deg.  The  water 
was  fVozen  above  the  grass.  The  temperature  of 
the  soil  below  the  water,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
grass  were  fixed,  was  43  deg." 

Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Jlgriculturej  remarks  that 
"clear  spring  water,  in  the  state  in  which  it  issues 
from  the  hills,  is  certainly  of  a  fertilizing  quality; 
and  in  either  cold  or  hot  weather,  it  moderates  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  Clear  spring  water  may 
also  be  used  longer  than  the  foul  or  muddy,  being 
less  apt  to  render  the  grass  gritty  and  unwholesome ; 
hence  some  give  a  preference  to  clean  watered 
crops." 

Several  interesting  eKperimrats  have  been  made 
by  distinguished  phUoas^ers,  showing  the  effiwtB 
of  pure  water  upon  vegetation. 

''Mr.  Boyle  dried  in  an  oven,  a  proper  quantity 
of  earth  proper  for  vegetation,  and  after  carefally 
weighing  it,  planted  in  it  the  seed  of  a  gourd «  He 
watered  it  with  pure  rain  water,  and  it  piodueed  a 
plant  which  weighed  fourteen  pounds,  though  the 
earth  producing  it.  had  suffered  no  sensible  dimani* 
tlon." 

"A  willow  tree  was  planted  by  Van  Helmont,  in 
a  vessel  containing  a  thousand  pounds  of  earth. 
This  plant  was  watered  with  distilled  water ;  and 
the  vessel  was  so  covered  as  to  exclude  all  solid 
matter.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  upon  taking  oat 
the  plant,  be  found  it  had  increased  in  weight  119 
pounds,  though  the  earth  had  lost  only  two  ounoee 
of  its  original  weight." 

There  is  another  theory  as  to  the  action  of  sim- 
ple water  when  used  for  irrigaton,  which  I  will 
state.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  all  plants  excrete 
certain  matters  from  their  roots  which  are  hurtful  to 
other  plants  of  the  same  kind ;  that  the  cultivated 
grasses,  being  in  time  affbcted  by  their  own  excre- 
tions, do  not  continue  permanently  healthy  in  the 
same  site,  and  therefore  mosses  and  other  inferior 
plants,  spring  up  and  extirpate  them;  that  the  wa- 
ter of  irrigation,  in  its  descent  through  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  washes  away  this  excrementitious  matter 
from  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  and  carries  it  off*  in 
solution;  and  that  hence,  in  a  good  degree,  the 
healthfulness  and  verdure  of  irrigated  meadows. 

After  taking  a  good  look  at  Col.  Lincoln's  irriga- 
tion, I  accompanied  him  down  the  river  into  Rhode 
Island,  to  view  the  watered  meadows  which  there 
so  frequently  occur.  Some  of  the  meadows  pre- 
serve their  original  surfHce,  and  the  ditches  are  laid 
out,  and  the  water  distributed,  in  a  way  precisely 
like  that  practiced  by  Col.  L.  Other  meadows  have 
been  graduated  by  the  plow  and  scraper,  so  as  to 
present  a  surface  best  adapted  to  systematic  irriga- 
tion .  A  mound  of  earth  is  raised,  extending  through 
the  centre  of  the  meadow  fn  its  entire  length,  anda 
carrier  ditch,  starting  from  the  dam  In  the  stream, 
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enters  this  moand,  and  passes  the  water  throagh  the 
interval.  The  land  on  eaob  side  of  the  main  car- 
rier-is laid  oat  in  beds  of  forty  feet  in  width,  at 
right  angles,  lengthwise,  with  the  main  carrier. 
The  beds  are  made  quite  crowning  in  the  centre,  by 
frequently  back  furrowing  the  soil  with  the  plow. 
Sectional  ditches  cut  through  the  centre  or  most 
orowning  part  of  these  beds,  take  the  water  from 
the  main  ditch,  and  pass  it  the  entire  length  of  the 
beds.  Frequent  little  opeoings  are  made  in  the  top 
of  the  sides  of  these  sectional  carriers,  through 
which  the  water  flows,  and  then  it  spreads  each  way 
from  the  ditch,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  beds, 
passing  into  the  dead  furrows,  when  used  profusely, 
and  by- them  it  is  carried  to  a  main  trench  to  be  con- 
ducted to  land  on  a  lower  level,  or  else  back  into 
Irhe  river.  Flumes  and  gates  are  placed  in  the  main 
carrier  at  suitable  intervals,  and  also  at  the  mouth 
of  the  side  carriers,  so  that  the  water  can  be  chan- 
ged from  one  section  to  another,  as  desired. 

It  struck  me,  upon  viewing  these  graduated  mea- 
dows, that  they  were  in  the  long  run,  of  a  cheaper 
construction  than  those  where  the  surface  is  left  in 
its  natural  state.  Once  done,  they  are  right  for  all 
time,  the  irrigation  is  easier  managed,  the  water 
more  perfectly  distributed  and  drained  off,  and  its 
effects,  in  consequence,  are  more  beneficial. 

I  should  remark  that  all  the  irrigated  fields  which 
I  aaw  in  my  recent  journey  are  invariably  of  a  light 
dry  sandy  soil,  with  an  opea.^ubsoil.  It  is  found, 
howerer,  in  practice  elsewbere,  that  almost  all  soils 
are  benefitted  by  irrigation,  if  water  does  not  stag* 
nate  for  want  of  proper  drainage. 

Sinclair  remarks  that  ''irrigation  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  description  of  soil.  Land  nata* 
rally  wet  may  be  greatly  im|)roved  by  it,  when  ac- 
companied by  drainage,  and  it  is  equally  beneficial 
to  that  which  is  dry.  Rich  loams  produce  the  great- 
est crops,  even  though  waters  be  not  of  the  first 
qnaiity.  Peat  bogs,  when  properly  drained,  will 
likewise  yield  good  crops,  irrigating  adhesive  clays 
is  expensive,  and  the  benefits  from  it  do  not  so  soon 
appear ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  a  meadow  near  Long- 
leat,  that  even  this  sort  of  laad  may,  by  good  man- 
agement, be  thus  rendered  more  fertile;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  some  of  the  best  meadows  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  at  Woburn,  are  upon  a  clayey  sub- 
stratum. The  most  suitable  soils,  however,  are 
those  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature ;  more  especial- 
ly when  they  can  be  irrigated  by  muddy  streams, 
the  bediment  of  which  ocrreots  their  excessive  open- 
ness. Indeed,  by  means  of  the  warm  and  rich  wa- 
ters of  a  low,  fertile  and  populous  district,  impreg- 
nated with  mud,  and  full  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  almost  any  soil  may  be  converted  into  a 
rich  meadow.'' 

Finally,  the  theory  of  the  advantages  of  irriga- 
tion is  thus  summarily  stated  by  Stephens,  in  his 
Book  of  the  Farm.  ** Could  the  hand  of  man,^*  he 
remarks,  ''distribute  manure  around  the  roots  and 
stems  of  grass  as  minutely  and  as  incessantly  as  tur- 
bid water;  could  it  place  a  covering  of  woolen  tex- 
ture upon  each  blade  and  around  each  stem  of  grass, 
as  completely  as  water  can  embrace  each  plant  and 
keep  it  warm ;  could  it  water  the  grass  as  quietly 
and  constantly  as  the  slow  carrent  of  irrigation ;  and 
could  it  wash  away  hurtful  matter  from  the  soil  as 
delicately  from  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  grass  as 
irrigating  water,  there  would  be  no  need  of  irriga- 
tion ;  the  husbandman  could  then  command  at  will 
verdant  pasturage  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  throu^^h- 
out  the  year,  and  in  the  driest  season*  ^  Bis  michan- 
teal  agency  would  be  as  effective  as  irrigation ;  but 
constituted  as  the  relative  state  of  things  at  present 


are  between  man  and  the  action  of  physical  laws, 
he  employs  irrigation  as  an  instrument  of  his  will, 
and  induces  Nature  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  his 
live  stock  by  an  application  of  her  peculiar  mode 
of  acting,  under  his  own  guidance,  but  in  which  she 
undoubtedly  displays  her  superiority  over  him,  both 
in  perseverance  and  dexterity."  / 

I  have  prolonged  my  article  to  a  great  length; 
but  believing  that  the  subject  of  irrigation  is  not 
very  generally  understood,  and  that  the  art  is  much 
less  practiced  than  it  should  be  where  so  many  ex- 
cellent natural  facilities  for  it  exist,  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  be  at  considerable  pains  in  citing  au- 
thorities sufficiently  to  explain  its  principles,  and 
turn  attention  to  its  practice.  F.  Holbbook. 
Brattlboro*,  Vt,,  jipril  30,  1850. 
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John  Randolph  onee  remarked  to  his  physiotaa, 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  confution/' 
which  is  true  when  hasty  and  partial  opinions  ara 
given.  This  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Pear-tree  Blight. 

"  It  is  always  caused  by  the  freezing  of  winter,^ 
says  one.  "  It  is  alwa^  produced  by  the  burning 
heat  of  summer,''  says  another.  "It  is  owing  to 
succulent  growth,  produced  by  injudicious  cultiva- 
tion," asserts  a  third;  ^.'it  comes  on  like  a  pesti- 
lence or  the  potato  rot,  uncontrolled  and  unaverted 
by  any  skill,"  responds  a  fourth.  Some  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  caused  by  an  insect  girdling  the 
interior  bark;  others,  that  it  results  from  the  poi- 
sonous sting  of  an  insect  in  the  branches.  Manj 
maintain  that  particular  varieties  only  are  strongly 
liable  to  this  disaster,  and  many  more,  that  it  attacks 
all  sorts  alike. 

In  addition  to  previously  advanced  opinions,  we 
have  received  a  communication  from  £.  J.  Genst, 
of  Greenbusb,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  confidently  ad- 
vances the  belief  that  he  has  discovered  the  true 
cause;  but  the  length  of  his  communication,  and 
the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment of  this  paper,  preclude  its  publication  entire. 
We  can  furnish  only  an  abstract  of  his  theory  and 
observations.  At  or  a  little  before  mid-summer,  in 
the  absence  of  dew  for  several  nights,  he  observed 
liquid  drops  falling  from  a  pear  tree,  which  were 
subsequently  found  to  proceed  fronf  minute  aphides 
thickly  covering  the  shoots  or  branches,  and  which 
had  at  first  escaped  notice  from  the  identity  of  their 
color  with  that  of  the  pear  bark.  The  varnish 
which  these  insects  exude,  is  regarded  as  a  poison, 
absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the  bark,  and  preventing 
also  the  natural  perspiration.  These  insects  were 
observed  to  continue  for  about  ten  days,  when  they 
disappeared.  They  are  doubtless  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  fruit  growers,  and  may  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances produce  the  death  of  the  tree  or  branch- 
es; but  it  would  be  deciding  from  too  limited  data 
to  say  that  this  is  the  usual  or  universal  cause.  Ob- 
servations must  bo  made  with  great  judgment  and 
accuracy  through  all  parts  of  the  country, — throagh 
a  long  series  of  years, — through  all  the  variationt 
of  seasons, — under  all  modes  of  cultivation ,-^in  all 
varieties  of  soil, — and  in  various  latitudes  and  cli- 
mates,, to  enable  any  one  to  overthrow  all  previoni 
opinions,  and  to  establish  a  single  theory  applicable 
alike  to  all  cases.     But  it  is  always  interesting  and 
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luafal  to  receive  and  record  all  the  observations 
which  may  be  made,  relative  to  this  formidable  ma- 
lady. 

The  following  remarks  of  oar  correspondent,  re- 
lative to  the  periodical  appearance  of  the  fire-blight, 
will  be  new  to  oar  readers,  bat  we  fear  the  rule  will 
be  regarded  by  some  as  established  as  much  by  its 
exceptions  as  by  direct  evidence: — 

"  The  same  disorder  prevailed  among  the  apple, 
pear,  and  quince  trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
in  1780,  and  ctntinued  its  ravages  unti]  1793. 
Twenty-two  years  after,  (1802,)  it  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  continued  its  attacks  for  4  or  5 
years.  Again  22  y^ars  elapsed,  and  in  1824  the 
same  disorder  prevailed,  and  lasted  4  years,* — and 
in  1846  we  were  once  more  sufierers  from  the  same 
caase — our  pear  trees  are  still  prostrated  by  its  fa- 
tal attacks.  This  disease  has  been  called  by  some 
"fire  blight'' — it  has  been  attributed  to  a  ''coup  de 
aoliel" — one  writer  says  it  is  produced  by  the  aphis 
lanata,  a  small  insect  covered  by  a  fine  white  wool; 
—the  insect  which  came  under  my  observation,  is 
▼ery  difi*erent  in  every  characteristic — so  small  as  to 
escape  notice  in  the  first  stage;  and  so  similar  to  a 
Jly  at  maturity  as  to  mislead  an  inattentive  obser- 
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Experiments  in  Raising  Seedling  Peaches. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peach  having  engaged 
some  of  my  attention.  I  collected  all  the  fine  sorts  I 
eoold  get ;  still  for  a  while  I  i|ad  no  good  ripe  peach- 
es. Seven  years  ago,  I  went  to  Mr.  Conklin's  ex- 
tensive peach  orchard  about  the  20th  of  September, 
and  bought  two  bushels  on  purpose  to  get  the  seeds. 
We  sought  the  very  best  we  could  find  ,*  his  early 
peaches  were  nearly  gone;  I  took  the  last  on  the 
trees.  That  brought  the  ripening  of  them  to  the 
period  I  picked  the  peaches  off*,  20  days  later.  The 
Columbia  was  just  beginning  to  ripen ;  I  got  the  first 
ripe.  That  brought  them  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  original.  I  planted  the  stones  in  rows,  like 
planting  potatoes,  only  covered  shallow,  following 
nature  as  near  as  I  could.  All  brought  the  same 
sort  in  color  and  appearance.  The  result  is,  1  have 
the  Morris  White  through  the  season ;  the  Columbia 
and  Early  York  also,  so  that  the  whole  space  is  now 
filled  with  the  same  species  from  last  of  August  to 
20th  October,  and  any  farmer,  if  he  has  one  superi- 
or peach  tree,  can  raise  seedlings  from  it,  and 
change  to  early  and  late  to  last  the  whole  season. 
Bnt  plant  the  stones  when  fresh,  if  you  expect  to 
raise  a  good  tree,  for  if  they  become  dry,  you  will 
get  a  poor  peach  something  resembling  the  original, 
bnt  worthless.  My  seedlings,  out  of  about  500 
trees,  which  I  planted  seven  years  ago,  contain  on- 
ly about  four  trees  that  are  not  as  good,  and  many 
mnob  better  than  the  original.  Thos.  Cbaiohead, 
Jm.      WhiUhill,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  March, 

The  importance  of  raising  new  varieties  which 
shall  be  severally  better  adapted  to  the  various  and 
widely  differing  localities  of  our  broad  territory, 
than  existing  sorts,  is  becoming  strongly  felt  by  the 
cultivators  of  fruit.  Experiments  therefore,  like 
the  preceding,  are  of  much  interest  and  value,  and 
onr  correspondent  appears  to  have  been  unusually 
snocessful  in  th?  excellence  of  his  results. 

The  opinion  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  by 
planting  apple  seeds  and  peach  stones  in  the  fruit, 
or  perfectly  fresh,  the  seedling  will  very  nearly  re- 
semble  the  original.  ^  This  result  can  be  confidently 
asserted  only  after  repeated  experiments  in  both 
ways  side  by  side.  Whether  this  has  any  influence 
whateter,  is  Hot  perhapsas  yet  established.    It  is 


probable  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  seedling 
is  chiefly  if  not  wholly  stamped  upon  the  seed  at  the 
time  of  the  impregnation  of  the  ovule  by  the  float- 
ing pollen;  after  causes  may  modify  the  result,  bat 
if  so,  in 'but  small  degree.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not 
find  any  modifying  eflect  by  freshness  or  age,  in  any 
of  the  common  seeds  sown  by  the  farmer,  nor  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  cucumber,  melon,  and 
squash.     Ed. 

The  Peaoh  Crop* 

Throughout  Western  New-York,  there  is  a  most 
promising  appearance  of  an  abundant  crop  of  peach- 
es. The  trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms.  In  a  large 
portion  of  the  northern  States,  appearances  are 
equally  favorable.  Northern  Ohio  will  doubtless 
afford  ^n  abundant  supply,  but  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  that  State  the  crop  is  thin,  although  in  ma- 
ny localities  a  fair  product  will  be  obtained.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  crop  is  destroyed  or  in- 
jured late  in  spring,  or  after  the  present  period,  bat 
such  occurrences  are  unusual.  We  must  not,  bow- 
ever,  be  too  confident  in  advance,  as  it  is  better  that 
oar  hopes  should  be  exceeded  than  disappointed. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Apple. 

I  have  observed  several  remarks  on  the  Sweet  and 
Sour  apple  in  The  Cultivator.  I  am  in  possession 
of  a  few  facts  which  I  have  never  seen  pnblished. 
The  apple  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  been  grow- 
ing in  what  was  formerly  ay  father's  orchard  ever 
since  my  recollection ;  there  are  now  but  three  trees 
living;  they  do  not  mix  as  well  as  formerly.  On  ft 
of  the  trees  I  have  not  observed  any  except  sons 
ones  for  two  or  three  years;  on  the  other  tree,  they 
still  mix  pretty  well,  ihengh  they  are  mostly  all 
sweet  or  all  sour,  growing  promisenously .  The  soar 
apple  is  a  perfqpt  Rhode  Island  Greening,  conse- 
quently a  winter  apple;  the  sweet  is  a  fall  apple, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  Greening,  which  causes 
the  mixed  apples  to  grow  ia  ridges.  The  sweet  ap- 
ple is  an  agreeable,  pleasant  apple.  I  have  never 
seen  the  kind  any  where  else.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  onrly.     Bxnj.  Macokbes.     Orand  Isle,  Vt. 

The  above  described  variety  has  been  considera- 
bly cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern 
States.  It  is  a  very  singular  peculiarity  of  the 
frnit,  that  certain  portions,  and  often  the  whole  ap- 
ple, by  a  sort  of  diseased  or  imperfect  growth,  fails 
to  develop  the  acid  qualities  of  the  juice.  This  im- 
perfect growth  is  shown  by  the  smaller  size  of  the 
sweeter  portions,  and  by  its  whitish  or  blanched  co- 
lor. A  similar  mixture  of  imperfect  and  healthy 
vegetable  growth  may  be  seen  in  the  leaves  of  the 
ribbon  grass;  and  the  tendency  to  sweetness  or  in- 
sipidity in  blanched  substances  is  shown  in  celery 
and  sea-kale,  and  in  potatoes  kept  excluded  from 
the  light. 

It  is  a  very  common  notion  that  this  variety  was 
originally  produced  by  cutting  through  the  centre, 
the  buds  of  a  sweet  and  sour  apple,  and  joining  the 
halves  of  each  at  the  time  of  budding.  But  such  a 
result  is  a  physical  impossibility.  For  in  common 
budding  and  grafting,  the  union  always  takes  place 
by  the  granulations  of  the  newly  forming  wood;  a 
bud  consists  of  a  great  number  of  minute  and 
concentrically  folded  leaves,  and  all  these  edges 
cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  much  less  to  adhere 
together.  If  it  were  possible  to  cut  directly  through 
the  vital  point  of  the  bud  without  killing  it,  and  the 
two  parts  C9uld  be  made  to  adhere;  then,  as  in  eve- 
ry other  instance  of  union  between  two  dissimilar 
varieties,  each  part  would  maintain  Its  own  identity. 
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When  a  sweet  tree  is  grafted  with  a  soar  frait,  all 
the  parts  above  the  graft  will  bear  sour  apples ;  and 
all  parts  below,  if  branches  are  allowed  to  shoot 
oat|  will  bear  sweet  apples.  In  the  same  way,  if 
it  were  possible  to  make  the  two  parts  of  a  bad  ad- 
here, which  is  wholly  improbable,  then  one  side  of 
the  resulting  tree  would  bear  sweet  apples,  and  the 
other  sour  apples,  each  sort  being  perfectly  distinct. 
The  Sweet-and-Sour  apple  is  evidently  a  distinct  va- 
riety,  produced  from  seed,  resembling  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Greening  in  flavor,  but  differing  in  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  We  have  heard  a  great  many  persons 
assert  that  this  variety  was  certainly  produced  by 
the  two  halves  of  the  buds ;  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  find  the  man  who  had  performed  the  opera- 
tion or  seen  it  done.     Ed. 


Inffloenoe  of  Grafting  on  Varieties.  ^ 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  straight  upright  shoots  of  an 
apple  tree  set  as  grafts,  will  produce  straighter 
trees  than  the  lower  and  curving  side  shoots t  and 
that  the  trees  from  grafts  cut  from  young  unbearing 
trees  will  be  longer  in  coming  into  bearing?"  C.  T. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  a  difference  is  produ- 
ced in  the  new  tree  by  the  part  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  grafts  are  cut.  Experiments,  however, 
made  under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  do  not  fa- 
ver  this  opinion,  as  no  difference  oonld  be  observed 
in  the  results  produced.  Cultivators  sometimes  ar- 
rive at  erroneous  oondusions  by  reasoning  by  false 
analogy.  The  improvement  in  the  Indian  oom  and 
otlier  orops,  by  sucoessive  selections  of  the  seed,  has 
indnoed  some  to  think  that  similar  changes  may  be 
made  by  snoeeftive  selections  of  grafts.  But  where 
feed  ia  planted,  a  new  individual  or  new  variety  is 
prodnced  at  each  germination;  while  grafting  or 
bedding  is  only  a  perpetuation  of  the  tame  iadividn* 
al  or  variety.  It  may  indeed  be  n|odifted  for  the 
time  being,  by  external  and  constantly  acting  cans- 
ee,  but  its  nature  oannot  thus  be  permanently  chan- 
ged. The  quality  of  a  pear  is  often  greatly  changed 
by  grafting  it  on  the  thorn,  apple,  or  quince;  but  it 
again  resumes  its  former  character,  when  grafted 
back  to  its  original  kind  of  stock.  A  certain  va- 
riety of  the  apple  may  be  changed  in  quality  and 
productiveness,  by  being  transplanted  into  a  differ- 
ent soil ;  but  trees  propagated  from  the  latter  and 
set  back  into  the  former  soil,  will  not  retain  any  of 
the  change.  No  permanent  influence  appears  to  be 
wrought  upon  the  variety 

To  make  Peach  and  other  trees  tiear  Toiuig* 

8.  W.  CoLX  says,  **  To  induce  early  bearing, 
particularly  where  trees  are  luxuriant  and  barren , 
dip  off  the  extremities  of  the  branches  in  July, 
about  one-third  of  the  new  growth ;  this  will  pro- 
duce blossom  buds  the  latter  part  of  summer,  for  a 
orop  the  next  season.  We  have  found  this  very 
successful. "  A.  J.  Downing  says,  **  If  you  wish 
to  bring  fruit  trees  into  bearing  at  an  early  age, 
pinch  off  the  shoots  the  first  of  July,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks." 

So«9«Sads  for  the  Grape* 

A.  J.  Downing  says  "  I  have  seen  an  Isabella 
grape  produce  3,000  fine  clusters  of  well  ripened 
trait  in  a  single  season,  by  the  liberal  use  of  manure 
and  soap-suds  from  the  weekly  wash." 

The  effect  of  soap-suds  on  other  plants  is  some- 
times surprising.  A  cypress  vine,  which  had  re- 
mained stationarv  ^  •  a  fortnight  when  about  two 
iae^M  lugb»  immediately  eoaunenced  growing  after 


a  good  watering  with  soap-suds,  and  grew  about  6 
inches  the  first  five  days.  The  peach  is  much  bene- 
fitted by  soap-suds. 

Peaches  and  the  CnrcvUo* 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  a  distin- 
guished amateur  cultivator,  present  some  interest- 
ing facts,  relative  to  the  liability  of  different  peach- 
es to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio:— 

Serrate  Early  York — "This  is  the  best  peaoh  of 
its  season,  ripening  with  me,  S  to  5  days  after  the 
Early  Tillotson-^it  is  not  quite  so  ricn  a  peach  an 
the  Tillotson,  but  more  hardy — a  good  bearer,  and 
what  is  better  than  all,  the  curcnlio  does  not  touch 
it — while  they  will,  literally,  eat  up  the  Tillotwmf 
stone  and  all!" 

Large  Early  Tork^**  The  very  best,  out  of  26 
kinds,  that  I  have  growing — the  tree  is  hardy,  a 
fine  grower,  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  exempt 
from  the  curcnlio." 

''How  is  it,  that  the  curoulio  will  work  at  a  peaoh 
quite  downy,  when  those  with  smooth  skins,  on  an 
adjoining  tree,  will  not  be  attacked  at  allf  The 
Large  Early  York  is  quite  a  smooth-skinned  peach ; 
Hills'  Chili,  standing  next  to  it,  carries  as  mnob 
wool  as  a  sheep  on  its  back— still  the  latter  suffers 
dreadfully  from  their  attacks,  while  the  former  is 
not  touched  at  all."  D.  T.  Mosxlxt.  Skaneatg^ 
lu,  N,  y.,  Jlpril,  1850 

The  Tree  Uot^Bwgui  sewpsTrtrintO 

This  beautiful  evergreen  is  quite  hardy  at  this 
place — one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Cayuga 
Lake — though  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  injury, 
where  the  thermometer  at  any  time  in  winter, 
indicated  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  below  aero.  I 
have  one  about  8  feet  high,  and  very  bushy.  One 
spring,  the  leaves  on  shoots  of  the  last  year,  had  as- 
sumed a  yellowish  cast,  but  thev  soon  recovered  their 
color,  and  there  is  not  a  dead  twig  on  the  whole 
tree.  ^ 

Loudon  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  enumerates 
three  species  of  Buxuty  all  natives  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Speaking  of  thie  kind,  he  says,  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  most  parts  of  Europe  from  Britain  south- 
wards, and  is  very  abundant  in  different  parts  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  It  abounds  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  as  about  Mount  Caucasus,  in  Persia, 
China,  and  .JiiMrtca."  The  last  name  however,  ia 
probably  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  it  is  not  known  to  be 
indigenous  to  this  continent. 

The  box  grows  well  under  the  shade  and  drip  of 
trees.  Like  the  Tew,  it  bears  clipping;  and  some- 
times it  is  made  to  assume  very  fanciful  forms.  Such 
objects  as  novelties  indeed,  may  interest  us  for  the 
moment,  but  a  correct  taste  will  be  more  charmed 
with  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature.  2).  T,  Great- 
field,  near  Aurora,  N,  K.,  4ino.,  1850. 

Scions  for  Bnddlng. 

The  wood  of  rose  cuttings  should  be  well  maturea^ 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  sent  great  distances  by 
Express,  or  to  be  kept  some  days  before  using. 
When  detained  on  the  way — and  small  parcels  are 
sometimes  overlooked — the  most  succulent,  or  least 
ripened  wood,  always  suffers  the  most.  Two  years 
ago,  I  had  56  kinds  of  rose  cuttings  sent  me  from 
Virginia ;  but  they  were  kept  back  by  some  unwor- 
thy agent,  longer  than  the  time  required' from  Liver* 
pool  to  New-Tork,  and  every  one  perished,  though 
the  most  succulent  wore  the  most  deoajed.  Except 
where  the  bod*  ace  aet  vith  very  little  delay »  ae  ffc$« 
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Oil  /m«  matur$  than  a  twig  that  hoM  Jtototred,  thould 
b9  cho9$n.    D.  T. 

Leaf-blight  in  the  Plum. 

Aoeident  often  teaches  vAluable  lessons  to  the  ob- 
serving. The  following  interesting  faot  is  mention- 
ed by  F-  K.  Phoevix,  in  the  Prairit  Farmtr: — **I 
called  on  Mr.  Traesdeli  of  Elgin.  The  leaf- blight 
had  troubled  the  plom  trees  last  year  for  the  Arst 
time.  On  one  spot  he  showed  me,  they  seemed  won- 
derfally  vigorous  and  healthy^  while  all  about  them 
were  more  or  less  stinted  with  the  blight.  On  in- 
quiry I  learned  that  in  that  place  there  was  former- 
ly a  cellar  which  had  been  filled  up,  and  in  the 
great  depth  of  the  soil,  the  roots  had  sustained 
themselves  against  the  blight.'' 


Expeditions  Budiliii^* 

The  same  writer  says,  **  The  Messrs.  Overmans 
<of  Canton,  111.)  are  the  greatest  "live''  budders 
I  ever  saw,  or  I  may  say,  ever  heard  of, — the  two 
brothers  having  set,  as  I  learned,  3250  buds  in  one 
day!  The  buds  and  stocks,  however,  were  previ- 
ously prepared."  This  was  very  good  work,  but 
there  is  a  "  livt  budder^'  now  in  Western  New- 
York,  who  set  about  half  that  number,  or  equal  to 
one  of  those  individuals,  in  a  day,  and  preparisd  his 
oyfh  buds;  and  yet,  budding  must  be  a  great  deal 
verier  ia  Ceiitffal  IlHnois  where  trees  grow  so  rapid- 
ly, tha»  heve^  for.  onv  friend  Bboeniz  iwys  in  the 
same  article,  "With  apple  trees  it  did  not  seem  as 
if  Mr  b«d  oe«hl  iSail,— -no  matter  whether  the  stocks 
were  large  or  small,  or  the  work  nicely  or  coarsely 
done.  In  fact,  after  investi^ting  the  matter  pret- 
ty olosely,  I  became  almost  satisfied  that  it  was 
enoagh  barely  to  tttip  6ff  a  bud  and  Jling  it  at  a 
stack,  to  haw  it  tatetr* 

Aa  a  proof  of  the  wonderfel  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  apple  trees  in  that  region,  it  is  stated 
that  tf'Tery  irregularly  planted  orchard  was  observed 
on  one  nurseryman's  grounds,  and  on  inquiring  the 
eanse  why  they  were  planted  in  such  disorder,  it  ap- 
peared that  these  trees  were  what  they  called  eulh, 
whieh  were  to  be  cleared  off  a  year  or  two  before, 
bnt  bad  been  neglected  by  the  owner.  Thus  left, 
they  had  aotnally  run  away  from  him,  having  be- 
come orchard  trees!  Buds  too,  will  make  a  good 
growth  the  same  season  they  are  set.  No  wonder 
that  nnrserymen  there  can  afford  to  sell  all  kinds  of 
tree*  at  six  cent 8  a- piece,  as  we  have  seen  adver- 
tieed.  

The  Peach  Worn* 


Onr  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  we  hope,  that  all 
peach  trees  suffering  from  attacks  of  the  peach 
worm,  should  be  thoroughly  examined  and  cleared 
of  these  intruders,  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  The  exudation  of  gum  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  mixed  with  the  pulverised  bark,  is  a  sure 
indioation  of  their  presence.  The  mode  of  dislodg- 
ing them  is  well  described  by  a  oertain  distinguished 
horticulturist  in  Downing's  Magazine,  under  the  in* 
eog.  of  "Old  Dioosm" — 

"  Ton  can  do  this  good  turn  for  a  peaob  tree  in 
five  nunutet,  by  lifting  the  eoil  around  it  two  or 
three  f  nehei  deep,  laying  bare  the  stem  just  between 
wind  and  water,  at  the  old  sailors  lay.  If  all  looks 
elenn  nnd  einoelh  there,  very  well ;  replace  the  eoil 
agMri;^  If, dtt'theother •hhhid,yott''iM^iM; theu'look 
oQt  for  the  enemy.  Seratoh  a  moment  with  your 
fcaifi'^h^r*  the  gum  eosei  out,  and  yon  will  get  on 
trail;  out  into  the  bark  till  you  find  him-— 


in  the  shape  of  a  white  grub,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long— and  when  found,  'make  no  note  of  it,' 
but  settle  his  accounts  as  rapidly  an  you  can. 

"  This  grub  comes  from  an  egg  laid  in  the  bark, 
in  summer,  by  the  winged  insect.  Unless  the  crea- 
ture is  wonderfully  abundant,  it  contents  itself  with 
looking  about  for  the  tender  bark  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  On  this  account,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
outwit  the  rascal  by  heaping  up  a  little  cone  or  pile 
of  wood  ashes,  tan  or  sand,  say  six  inches  high, 
around  the  trunk.  The  sole  object  of  this  is  to 
guard  the  soft  place  in  the  bark  at  the  neck  of  the 
tree.  On  this  account  you  must  clear  away  the 
pile  every  fall,  so  as  to  let  the  bark  harden  again. 
If  you  do  not;  but  keep  it  there  wintop  and  summer, 
you  will  find  that  it  does  no  more  good  than  blow- 
ing against  the  wind — for  the  very  plain  reason  that 
the  bark  becomes  tender  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  in- 
stead of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a&  before." 

The  same  eminent  writer  gives  us  the  results  of 
an  experiment  in  treating  these  little  fellows  with 
hot  water;  which  however,  for  general  use,  will  not 
be  found  quite  so  convenient  for  the  worm,  as  the 
knife : — 

"  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  experiment,  (though 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  get  up  the 
theory,)  that  a  good  dose  of  hot  water  is  a  means 
of' bringing- to  many  a  peach  tree  just  about  giving 
up  the  ghost.  It  seems  to  rouse  the  vital  powers] 
and  if  there  is  life  enough  left,  a  good  scalding  at 
the  neck  seems  to  produce  'a  reaction  tliat  is  at  times 
quite  wonderful.  " ' 

"Three  years  ago  I  had  two  trees,  a  peach  and  a' 
favorite  apricot,  that  had  been  failing  for  a  couple 
of  seasons — often  thought  before  that  very  servfoei-. 
ble  trees.  They  had  been  rather  badly  treated  bf  ' 
the  worm,  to  be  sure,  but  that  had  been '  attended 
to  in  time,  and  the  roots  appeared  to  be  in  very  fair 
condition.  Still,  the  trees  dwindled,  lobked  sickly, 
and  bore  little  or  no  fruit.  As  a  desperate  remedy, 
I  resolved  on  a  trial  of  hot  water.  ^I  removed  the 
soil  directly  round  the  neck  of  the  Nree,  making  a 
basin  three  inches  deep  and  twenty  inches  across. 
Into  this  I  poured  twelve  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

"  To  my  great  satisfaction  the  trees,  instead  of 
dying,  immediately  pushed  out  vigorous  shoots,  took 
a  healthy  appearance,  and  made  a  fine  growth  of 
wood,  and  have  since  borne  two  crops  of  delicioui 
fruit.  I  experimented  last  year,  again,  with  equal 
success,  and  now  am  ready,  like  old  Dr.  SxiromADo, 
to  prescribe  hot  water  in  all  desperate  cases." 

PmoriTs  OP  HIGH  CvLTUBE. — At  one  of  the  Boe- 
ton  Agricultural  Meetings,  George  Pieroe,  of  West 
Cambridge  "advocated  the  high  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  raising  no  crops  among  them  after  they 
were  large.  From  feur  apple  trees  which  he  set  in 
1839,  he  gathered  last  year,  (10  years)  twenty-nine 
barrels  of  choioe  fruit,  twenty  barrels  of  which  sold 
for  $100.  He  sold  $997  worth  of  fruit,  the  past 
season,  from  eight  acres  of  land." 

Oardens  in  Fravcb. — A  writer  in  the  Mewus 
HorticoU  says  there  are  600,000  hectares  (over  1,- 
000,000  aores)  of  gardens  and  orchards  in  Franee, 
giving  employment  to  about  2,500,000  persons.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  these  are  undoubtedly  mar- 
ket gardens. 

*Q!^  What  maiataiaps*  one  vteei will  bring  xsp  two- 
children. 

The  masu^'s  eyes  will  do  more  work  than  both 
bis  hands. 
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Rnrol  :3l«I)iUttnre. 

Detlftt  ftv  ■  riUa. 

Ths  aaoompknyiag  deiigni  ware  orisinallj  fur- 
nifbcd  for  the  H«rtieuttuTut ,  hj  Hr.  G.  Wheblib, 
•rohitMit,  Htrtrord,  Ct.,  wd  from  bii  explanation 
of  the  plan,  we  lake  the  loUovr'iog: 

Thii  design  ii  that  of  a  country  retidance,  auited 
to  the  demand!  of  a  familj  of  caste  and  wealth,  and 
ii  made  in  the  Tndor  Gothic  ityle  of  architecture, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  Ike  present  dsj. 


A  kitchen,  large  stairoaie  and  vatranee  halli,  paa> 
trj,  Ico.,  and  baok  aMtraatB,  oompletB  the  aooom* 
modationa  on  this  floor- 

Enti-aooe  is  gaiaed  to  the  house  bj  means  of  ao 
angalar  porch,  consisting  of  a  single  pillar,  from 
irhich  spring  two  arches,  etopping  against  (hs  wall 
of  the  house,  and  resting  on  corbels  on  either  side 
of  the  spacious  entrance  doorway.  This  porch 
night,  if  desired,  be  mads  very  much  larger,  so  as 
lo  admit  of  a  carriage  driving  throngh,  and  permit- 
ting visitors  to  enter  under  cover. 

Over   the  library  aad  kitchen  is  a  large    room, 

'  '  '  '  '  '  indcd,  in  tbe  present  instance,  ahonld 
either  as  a  private  chapel  or  large  li- 

coald  be  divided  into   thr«e 

^rvise  distributed  as  may  be 

The  boudoir  Torms  the  lower  ntory 

es  of  tower,  whii'h  is  carried  above 
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ing,  drawing,  and  this  latter  room  opening  en 
(t;  the  spaoe  oapabls  of  being  thrown  open,  on 
1  of  oompany,  would  be  foond  very  liberal, 
nasi  [O  the  boodoir  is  tha  library,  a  large  well 
lighted,  and  handsome  room.  All  of  these  rooms, 
Vllhthe  exoeptioa  of  the  library,  are  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  larg*  in  pivponioB, 


isalsoeitandedtc 
would  thus  r 
desirable  chamber. 

Tbe  style  of  the  houso  is  one  that  would  be 
peculiarly  adapted  lo  Ihotie  looolitiea  where 
the  scenery  was  rather  ejlvap  than  wild,  and 
on  an  undnlaling  lawn,  stretching  away  to  a 
broad  river  or  lake,  and  bached  by  tree  clad  hilla, 
would  look  very  well. 

The  niatarial  might  either  be  entirely  stone,  or 
brick  with  stone  dressings;  the  latter  being  a  fre- 
quent and  very  appropriate  manner  of  bnildiag  ■■ 
thia  style. 

The  windows  ehoald  be  glaied  in  a  manner  ao- 
cordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  design,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  tbe  rooms  protected  from  the  heat  of  tha 
tun  by  inside  shutter  blinds,  made  to  slide  into  the 
walls,  whilst  there  might  be  in  the  drawing  and  di- 
ning-rooma,  sliding  doors,  glased  or  otherwise, 
which  could  be  mad»  to  ealirely  shut  off  the  faaya, 
either  to  contract  the  siie  of  tha  rooms  in  oold  wea- 
ther, or  to  shade  the  rooms  from  the  aaa  U  th«  mid- 
dle of  the  day  dnriag  tiM  Muanwr, . 
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Poaltnr  ttnd  Poaltrr  BookM, 

DcmuTK  Powi,:  "ntit  Naiiird  Wmdtt.  Breedlnc,  RvuniK 
Fwdiu,  mud  Oeiunl  Muufenuuti  by  H.  D.  S[cau.Moii 
TUid  Haioa.    Dnblin.  1649. 

BHvdiu,  RciLringuvJ  Manogemvnl  of  Pouliry;  aIh  iniriacEjoiu 
—■■ *- Uiii  cboice  of  Poie  SModt.  Cioaing.  Ci^niiiiig,  fci,. 


Edi.  CiTLTirATOB — The  rearing  ftnd  mftoagement 
of  poullrj,  ii  a  bnaineii  of  more  imitorlaDce ,  in  a 
sommsrcikl  Tiew,  than  vould  be  aappoiad  withoat 
partiootar  axamination.  Acoording  to  the  oeniua 
of  1840,  the  valae  of  poaltrj  in  tbe  United  Siatei, 
wa*  $13,176,170.  The  anioanl  of  eales  of  poultry 
io  tbe  cilj  of  BaitoB,  for  1848,  i>  compaled  at  one 
million  of  dollari.  Tht  annaal  sales  in  the  city  of 
Na«-York,  probablj  araooat  to  a  still  larger  sum, 
•ad  tboae  of  other  oities  and  towns  to  equal  somi  in 
proportion  to  their  popnlatioD.  The  slatiitioal  re- 
torni  of  varioDS  Baropean  countries,  represent  ibe 
iateratt  aa  poiiesiing  ■  oor responding  value  there. 

I  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  tbe  great  interest 
whioh  has  lately  been  insoifssted  in  ihe  rearing  of 
poultry,  has  arisen  wholly  from  a  sndden  perception 
of  it*  relative  ooaieqnence  among  the  prodactions 
of  tbe  ooQntry,  or  Trom  an  impresfiop  that  the  pnr- 
foit  of  the  basineiB  ii  generally  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary profits.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
inflneace  of  these  ideas,  I  un  inclined  to  think  chat 
the  desire  of  obtaining  new  or  rare  varieties — either 
on  aooonnt  of  their  lupposed  inperiority,  or  their 
Doreltj — has  bean  a  greater  <aase  of  the  attention 
aow  devoted  to  the  subject.  Henoe,  a  leading  mo- 
tiv*  ia  tbe  publication  al  most  of  the  new  works  on 
yowltrj,  haa  baaii  to  deaoriba  vuriette*  lepreiented 
to  luna  b«en  hithertD  ancommon. 

la  traatiaai  no  animals,  it  iiobvionaly  proper  that 
tk»  peaoBar  eharsoiariitiM  of  ipeciM  and  varlatiM 


■hoald  be  given ;  bnt  the;  should  be  given  with  cor- 
rectness, and  in  their  elmsiflcBtion,  eeeh  should  be 
placed  in  ici  appropriate  ^mailion.  It  ia  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  of  tbe  descriptions  contained  in 
the  works  referred  to,  are  calonlated  to  propagate 
error  and  create  confusion,  and  that  they  betray  an 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  sobjen-is  involved. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  all  the  poultry  books  whirh  have  lately  been  is- 
sued, bnt  with  Jour  permission,  will  notice aomepor- 
tion  of  the  contents  of  those  under  the  above  titles, 
end  on  another  occasion ,  tSkj  ask  spaoe  Tor  nottoing 

Mr.  Riohardaon's  book,  hns  not.  probably,  had  a 
very  large  circulation  in  this  country;  but  as  it  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  aa  anthority  by  otber 
writers,  and  has  constituted  the  main  body  of  al 
leait  ont  o(  the  late  Am ericsiT poultry  books,  it  de- 
Mr.  R.  arranges  the  breeds  of  domestic  fowls  un- 
der twenty -five  diOerent  heads.  He  begins  with  the 
Malay — a  slock  which  dwivos  its  name  from  having 
been  bronght  from  Malef ,  or  Mslscoa,  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Asia,  of  which,  and  the  neighboring 
region,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  native.  The  second  va- 
riety is  the  "  Jnva  fowl."  This  name,  however, 
Ihe  author  thinks  is  wrongly  applied,  and  regards 
the  variety  aa  a  "cross  between  the  Malay  and 
Dorking  or  Spanish  fowl." 

That  different  breeds  of  fowls  have  been  bronght 
from  the  island  of  Java,  is  a  well  known  fact,  but 


e  (hat 


any  si 


is  here  spoken  of,  thongh  Ibero  a 
bred  mongrels  under  the  name  of  javas.  nui  me 
large  fowl  generally  known  here  aa  tht  Java  fowl  is 
evidently  hut  a  branch  of  iho  Malay.  Hence  Mar- 
tin — decidedly  the  most  srslemalic  and  intelligent 
writer  I  have  met  with  on  thia  subject — describes 
the  Oreal  Malay,  Cochin  Chinese,  or  Kulih  Fowl, 
{Qallut  giganteut,)  as  "o  nnlire  of  Java,  8u- 
vtotro,  and  pirkapt  tkt  Malay  ptnituuia."* 


•  Poollry:  bv  '^V.  C.  U  Miuiin,  luc  « 
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Having  put  down  Che  Malay  and  Java  as  the  two 
first  varieties,  Mr.  Richardson  goes  on  with  the 
Shakebag  as  the  third,  the  Spanish  as  the  fourth,  the 
Columbian  as  the  fifth,  the  Dorking  as  the  sixth,  the 
Spanglod  Hamburgh  as  the  seventh,  the  Polish  as 
the  eighth,  the  Dutch  Every -day-layer  as  the  ninth, 
the  Barbary  fowl  as  the  tenth,  and  the  Cockin^Cku 
na  as  the  eleventh  variety. 

The  consistency  of  an  arrangement  which  thus  pla- 
ces the  Cochin-China  fowl  the  tenth  remove  from  the 
Malay, is  not  easily  perceived.  Aside  from  the  hyper- 
bole of  his  own  account,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
material  distinction  between  them.  Mr.  Richardson 
claims  to  draw  his  description  of  the  Cochin  China 
fowl,  from  specimens  in  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victo- 
ria's aviary.  Mr.  Martin,  speaking  of  the  same 
fowls,  says  he  is  aware  that  '*  some  regard  these  as 
distinct  from  the  Gallue  giganteuSf  but  we  look  up- 
on them  as  a  mere  domestic  variety  of  the  Malay 
gigantic  fowl.'' 

But  Mr.  Richardson  has  doubtless  heard  the  adage 
that  ''the  king's  chaflC  is  better  than  other  men's 
corn."  He  says — **  This  variety  of  fowl  [the  Co- 
chin-China] to  far  eurpaasei  both  in  tite  and  pow' 
erf  all  that  we  have  yet  teen  in  the  ehape  of  poul- 
try (I)  as  to  have  led  many  persons  not  conversant 
with  zoology,  on  first  viewing  them,  to  refer  them 
to  the  family  of  Bustards."  But  notwithstanding 
their  wonderful  size  and  other  characteristics,  he 
admite  that  they  are  ''  genuine  poultry."  One  of 
the  most  "strikiag"  of- tiM  ' '  distiaetive "  traits 
which  he  represents  as  belonging  to  these  fowls,  is 
&  peculiar  structure  of  the  wing,  ''so  that  the 
posterior  half  can,  at' pleasure,  be  doubled  up  and 
brought  forward  between  the  anterior  half  and  the 
body»  The  birds,"  he  continues,  "  can  do  this  at 
pleasure,  and  the  appoMmnoe  the  mancBuvre  imparts 
to  their  form,  has  procured  for  them  the  title  of  'os- 
trich fowl.' " 

Many  persons  will  recollect  that  the  "title  of  os- 
trioh  fowl,"  was  given  to  various  specimens  of  the 
Malay,  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  Queen's 
fowls  i  and  those  who  have  kept  them  know  that  the 
doubling  of  the  wing,  which  Mr.  Richardson  mag- 
nifies into  a  strange  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the 
Cochin- Chinas,  belongs,  more  or  less,  to  the  whole 
tribe.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  The  chicks 
are  often  thinly  feaAiered,  and  in  many  instances 
remain  quite  naked  until  several  months  old.  The 
feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings  are  shorter  than  in 
ordinary  fowls— 'in  some  individuals,  indeed,  are 
scarcely  developed  at  all-^and  the  whole  plumage 
has  a  more  downy  character.  From  the  absence  of 
the  wing-braces,  or  pinion  feathers,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  close  folding  of  the  limb,  as  in  newly 
hatched  birds. 

But  the  fecundity  of  the  Queen's  Cochin- China 
fowls,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  is  still  more  as- 
tonishing than  their  size  and  the  structure  of  their 
wings.  He  says — "They  are  very  prolific,  frequent- 
ly laying  two,  and  occationally  th&ee  eggs  on  the 
tame  day,  and  within  a  few  moment  t  of  each  other  P^ 
Verily,  this  is  only  equalled  by  "Old  Grimes'  hen," 
which  is  poetically  described — (I  cannot  relate 
the  story  in  verse) — as  having  laid  two  eggs  every 
day,  and  three  on  Sunday. 

But  Mr.  Richardson's  encomiums  of  the  Queen's 
Cochin- China  fowls  do  not  end  here.  In  a  commu- 
nioation  on  the  varieties  of  fowls  suited  to  the  farm, 
pnbliehed  in  the  Irieh  Jlgricultural  and  Jnduttrial 
Journal,  184B,  after  haying  despribed.  the  principal 
qualities  of  these  fowls,  in  language  similar  to  that 
I  have  quoted  from  his  book,  he  thus  extols  their 
froweee :  "The cook  is  game  to  the  last  degree,  ca- 


pable of  killing  the  most  powerful  game-eock  in  a 
few  moments!"  How  crett-fallen  must  be  the  ama- 
teur breeders  of  the  hitherto  invincible  game  cook  at 
this  announcement!  Why  have  we  not  already 
heard  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  disposed  of  bis 
aristocratic  stock  of  game  fowls,  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations,  have  bred  with 
such  scrupulous  care,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
these  valorous  Cochin- Chinas?  But  Mr.  Richard- 
son is  probably  the  only  ibreeder  who  has  discovered 
the  superiority  of  these  fowls  as  n  fighting  etock. 

In  describing  the  Bantam  fowl,  Mr.  Richardson 
gives  the  specimens  of  the  breed  "kept  by  her  Ma- 
jesty, at  the  Home  Park,"  a  prominent  place.  He 
tells  us  that  "they  possess  some  peculiar  traits  of 
habit  and  disposition  that  we  cannot  overlook." 
The  cocks  possess  the  "  strange  propensity "  of 
sucking  the  eggs  laid  by  the  hen,  and  their  impulse 
to  gratify  this  appetite  is  represented  as  so  strong, 
that  they  will  not  only  drive  the  hen  from  her  nest 
to  obtain  the  eggs,  but  "  have  even  been  known  to 
attack  her,  tear  open  the  ovarium,  and  devour  the 
shell-less  contents.^'  But  by  the  ingenuity  of  Her 
Majesty's  keeper,  this  habit  was  finally  broken  up. 
He  gave  the  cooks  a  marble  egg  to  "fight  with," 
preventing,  at  the  same  time,  their  access  to  the 
hens  and  to  real  eggs.  This  so  thoroughly  cured 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  that  they  made 
no  furtfier  attempt  at '%li«~"destfneTi6tt"iMtll«r'er^fkr 
hen  or  of  the  actually  laid  egg." 

But  these  Bantams  Exhibit  another  "strange  pro- 
pensity,"— "  a  passioft'  for  sucking  each  other's 
blood."  They  pulled  out  each  other's  feathers,  and 
sometimes  pecked  each  other  naked.  *  But  the  keep- 
er overcame  this  propeiMity  likewise.  "  That  per* 
son  observing  that  the  birds  were  subject  to  great 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  that  its  surface  odcasibnally 
became  hard  and  tightened,  conceived  that  in  suen 
cases  the  hard  roots  of  the  feathers  being  drawn  in- 
to a  position  more  ncaHy  at  right  angles  with  the 
body  than  at  ordinary  times,  the  skin  and  superfi- 
cial muscles  were  thus  subjected  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  painful  irritation ;  and  it  immediately  occur- 
red to  him,  that  the  disagreeable  heat  in  question 
was  simply  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  teliwf  of 
the  suffering  birds.**  He  was,  however,  inddoe4  to 
make  some  application  to  the  skin  of  the  fowls*-' 
such  as  anointing  with  "pomatam,"  fco.,  and  tlisfar 
plumage  remained  afterwards  untouched. 

Now  in  what  is  here  described,  as  remarkable  ftii4' 
peculiar  propensities  of  these  Bantams,  is  auytiiitig 
more  disoernable  than  is  often  noticed  in  ordinaary 
fowls?  Almost  every  one  knows  that  when  fowls 
are  confined  to  small  •nolosures,  (and  somethAes 
when  running  at  large,)  they  are  liable  to  obntmet 
the  habit  of  pulling  out  and  swallowing  eaoh  other's 
feathers.  Generally  one  or  two  individuals' of  t)i« 
fiook,  are  made  the  special  victims  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  morbid  appetites  of  the  others.  Some- 
times the  fowls  whioh  are  "peeked  upon"  are  al- 
most entirely  denuded  of  feathers ',  but  more  fre- 
quently the  plucking  is  confined  to  particular  parts 
of  the  body*^as  the  breast,  or  abdomen— -and  tha 
habit  is  occasionally  so  inveterate,  that  the  fowls  do 
not  stop  with  dravring  the  feathers  merely,  but 
break  the  skin,  and  tear  out  the  crop,  or  the  en- 
trails. Should  the  oviamm  in  such  oases,  be  torn 
out,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  "  shell-less  oon« 
tents"  would  be  devoured. 

When  this  feather-eating  habit  first  maker  its  ap^- 
peacaaee4in  the'poiihr3fuya»d/'tbe  misdbief  isTtiftev 
done  by  one  or  two  of  the  flock.  These  should  at 
onoe  be  son^t  out,  and  if  they  possess  no  epealal 
or  extraordinary  Talne,  it  is  ^est  to  dispoee  of  tlieoi 
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M  onoe }  or  if  this  is  apt  dpney  to  oonflne  them  in 
•spar ate  places  till  they  forget  the  habit.  In  this 
way,  the  trouble,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  easily 
gol  rid  of)  but  if  allowed  to  run  on,  it  is  difficult  of 
Affadication .  4^8  to  medical  treatment — *  'pomatum" 
ia  sometimes  used  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair  on 
g99€0fkf>M,  and  it  might  have  a  similar  effect  on 
€0€k* 9  feathers.  If  any  substance  disagreeable  to 
the  taste  of  fowls  were  mixed  with  it,  it  might  tend 
to  ptB9ejrr^  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  applied, 
from  further  molestation;  but  it  is  probable  that 
grease,  *'  by  any  other  name,"  would  do  as  well. 

The  *^Jimerican  Fowl  Breeder**  takes  Us  illus- 
Crations  and  descriptions  of  varieties  chieny  from 
JUchaxdson^  though  it  occasionally  puts  forth  an  idea 
not  found  in  the  original.  It  speaks  of  ''the  Java 
fowl "  as  if  there  were  but  one  variety  belonging  to 
Java,  and  this,  it  says  ' '  resembles  the  Malay  in 
shape,"  and  also  in  "  its  character  and  qualities," 
but  which  is  "supposed  to  be  a  cross  of  the  Malay 
and  the  Dorking  or  Spanish  breeds."  This  euppo' 
fittotty  the  authors  of  course  derive  from  their  pro- 
totype, as  has  been  shown  above;  but  another  hy- 
pothesis is  added,  viz.,  "it  is  generally  supposed 
that  from  this  variety,  the  English  game  cock  ori- 
ginated." In  other  words,  the  English  game  fowl 
originated  with  a  variety  resembling  the  Malay  "in. 
character  and  qualities,"  and  that  variety  origina- 
ted in  a  "cross  between  the  Malay  and  Dorking  or, 
Spanish  breeds!"  Tell  such  stories  to  the  marines' 
-r-who  else  will  t»6lieve  them?  . 

The  Cochin-China  fowl  is  described  as. a  'f«pf-< 
€i49*'  which  has  been  "  very  recently  introdu- 
aed  into  England,"  as  a  present  €o  Queen  Vic-. 
toria.  Fcdlowing  Richav^eon,  it  is  said*— "This 
fowl  surpasses,  both  in  skie  and  power,  all  known 
deecriptions  of  poultry,"  being  "nearly  allied  to 
the  Bustards."  •  Whether  geese,  turkeys,  fce., 
ar<e  considered  "poultry,"  does  not  appear.  The 
phenomenon  of  the  hens  laying  three  eggs  a  day, 
*^  and  within  a  few  moments  of  each  other,"  is  told 
in  Richardson's  language,  though  not  credited. 

To  the  Bantam  fowl,  the  same  strange  propensi- 
ties are  attributed  as  mentioned  by  Richardson,  and 
the  description,  with  no  intiakation  of  its  being  co- 
piad,  is  given  mostly  in  his  language.  We  have  the 
same  story  of  their  thirst  for  each  other's  blood,  of 
their  hankering  after  eggs,  even  while  in  the  body 
of  the  hen— and  the  same  account  of  the  '^marble 
^g,''  and  other  means  resorted  to  for  curing  the 
kabit,  with  the  additional  prescription,  by  way  of 
impro9tmtni,  of  washing  the  fowls  "with  hot  wa- 
ter "  to  "allay  the  irriution."  If  the  water  were 
cnffioieatly  heated,  it  woald  undoubtedly  produce 
this  efibot. 

Tiie  '*Nevf' England  Poultry  Breeder f*'  may, 
ptrhaps,  be  said  to  be  a  more  indeptndent  work 
than  some  of  its  cotemporaries,  though  it  can  have 
but  trifling  claims  to  be  considered  a  systematic 
(mnoh  less  seientiflc)  treatise.  This  "Praelical 
Poulterer,"  as  he  styles  himself,  begins  his  enume- 
ration of  breeds,  with  the  "  Chittagong  fowl,"  a 
"  magnifleent  bird,"  he  says,  and  of  which  he  pre- 
tends to  give  a  description  from  Richardson,  and 
applies  to  it,  verbatim,  that  writer's  description  of 
the  Malay,  adding  that  "  a  species  [I  make  the 
italics]  of  this  fowl  is  frequently  called  the  '  Qreat 
Malay.'  "  Now  iha  fact  is,  that  Richardson,  after 
having  described  the  Malay,  says — ' '  This  fowl  is  al- 
so frequently  called  the  Chittagong.**  Many  wri- 
(aia,  as  Mowbray,  Dickson,  and  others,  very  pro- 
parly  use  the  terms  Malay  and  Chittagong  as  syno- 
afBMms— and  thajr  are  usually,  applied  to  the  same 
kmU     Bat  the  "  Practioai  Ponltarar*'  thaa.  gets 


on  with  the  "Grey  Chittagong,"  as  the  second 
breed.  Then  passing  to  the  Cochin- Chin  a,  the 
Shanghae,  the  "  Plymouth  Rock  fowl,"  the  Dork- 
ing, the  Spanish,  the  B.olton  Grey,  the  Black  Po- 
land, the  Game,  and  the,  Bantam,  he  at  length 
comes  to  what  he  calls  the  "Common  Malay  fowl." 
This  variety  he  represents  by  a  copy  of  the  engra- 
ving of  the  hen  given  by  Richardson  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Malay,  and  from  the  description  of 
which,  this  "Practical  Poulterer"  takes  the  des- 
cription of  his  Chittagong! 

Of  the  Cochin-China  fowl,  Richardson's  descrip- 
tion is  first  given,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of 
some  of  this  "<pecu«,"  as  they  are  called,  import- 
ed by  G.  P.  Burnham,  o{  Roxbury,  Mass.  His 
next  variety  is  the  "  Shanghae  fowl."  These  and 
the  Cochin-chinas,  it  is  said,  are  often  confounded. 
And  why  should  they  not  be?  This  writer  himself 
says — "That  the  Cochin-China  and  the  Shanghae 
fowl  originate  from  the  same  country  and  stock,we 
have  no  question.  They  are  very  like  each  other, 
generally— and  all  the  best  specimens  we  have  yet 
seen  in  America,  resemble  each  other  strongly." 
Yet  he  pretends  to  make  a  characteristic  distinction 
between  them,  and  that  distinction  is,  merely,  that 
the  Cochin- Chinas  are  not  feathered  on  the  legs, 
and  the  Shanghaes  are. 

The  humbuggery  of  this  notion  is  apparent  to 
every  one  who  has  had  much  experience  with  fowls 
ef  the  Malay  tribe,  (G«/itts  gtgant€tf«)-T-whether 
.under,  the  name,  of  Mai»y,  Chittagong,  Java,  Co- 
chin-China, China,  Shaag^ae,  &c.— all  of  whicbi 
especially  when  first  brought  from  their  native 
country,  have  more  or  less  tendency  to  be  feathered 
on  the  legs.  Even  ihosA,  brag  specimens  of  the  Ma- 
lay, which  this  "  Praetieal  Poulterer  "  calls  the 
"Grey  Chittagong  "  aae.-ihus  fe&thered.  They  are 
so  represented  in.  the  cuts  and  so  described.  "The 
pullet,"  it  is  said,  "  is  rather  heavily  feathered  on 
the  legs,  the  oookerel  shows  but  few  feathers. below 
the  thigh."  The  trait  is  generally  less  conspicuous 
after  the  fowls  have  been  bred  for  several  generations 
in  Europe  or  in  this  country.  This  may  result  part- 
ly from  aoclimation,  and  partly  from  the  general  se- 
lection of  such  speeimeas  for  breeding  as  are  most 
free  from  feathers  on  the  legs>— they  being  common- 
ly regarded  as  a  blemish. 

There  are  various  other  things  in  these  books 
which  it  might  be  well  to  notice,  if  sufficient  space 
could  with  propriety  bo. allowed  in  your  pages;  but 
the  length  to  which. these  remarks  have  already 
been  extended,  obliges  me  to  close.  Obsxevxe, 
■ 

9U)e  tltterlnars  JD^artmjmL 

Infljammation  of  the  Lungs  in  Hones. 

The  transportation  of  live-stock  by  railroads,  has 
been  latterly  much  adopted  on  the  principal  lines  in 
this  country.  It  is,  in  many  oases,  cheaper  to  con- 
Ycy  animals  in  this  way,  besides  avoiding  the  groat 
loss  of  weight  which  takes  place,  especially  in  fat 
animals,  when  they  are  obliged  to  travel  to  market. 
The  present  season,  many  horses  destined  for  sale 
in  New- York  and  Boston,  have  been  brought  to  Al- 
bany by  Railroad  from--. Western  New- York.  On 
reaehing  Albany,  it  has  been  common  for  them  to 
tarry  several  days,  in  order  to  recruit  and  appear  in 
the  market  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Many  of 
these  horses,  while  stopping  here,  have  been  attack- 
ed with  inflammation  of  th.e  lungs,  which  in  several 
cases  has  terminated  fatallv.  The  disease  has 
•ometimea  beam  to  violent  a«d  rapid  in  its  prog  ^sa 
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that  death  has  ensued  within  twenty- four  hours. 
We  are  informed  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  disease  in  horses  brought  bj  railroad,  has  been 
a  discouragement  to  that  mode  of  conveyance. 
Without  pretending  to  a  particular  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  we  will  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  confinement 
of  the  animals  in  a  heated  and  vitiated  atmosphere 
in  the  cars.  Their  sudden  transfer  to  the  open  air, 
or  to  an  atmosphere  of  much  lower  temperature, 
produces  the  effect  so  well  described  by  Youatt. 
**  The  discharge  from  the  skin  is  at  once  arrested, 
and  the  revulsion,  or  pernicious  effect  of  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  natural  evacuation,  falls  on  the  lungs, 
too  much  weakened  and  disposed  to  inflammation  by 
heated  air  and  poisonous  fumes.''  The  first  diffi- 
culty is  probably  accelerated  in  many  instances  by 
overfeeding,  and  want  of  exercise. 

As  a  prevention  of  the  disease,  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  horses  in  their  railroad  transit, 
should  be  the  first  object.  The  next  should  be  to 
feed  moderately,  using  constant  care  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  animal  from  the  effects  of 
changes  of  temperature,  giving  daily  exercise,  with 
good  grooming.  Should  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  indicate  constipation,  the  administration  of 
simple  cathartics  will  be  safe.  A  dose  of  Epsom  or 
Glauber's  salts — half  a  pound  to  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms — may  be  given.  But  in  a  dis- 
ease of  so  important  a  character,  it  will  be  safest, 
when  it  makes  its  appearvsoe,  to  entrust  tin  animal 
to  the  oare  of  a  skillful  ^Merinarian. 


Ringbone* 


Eds.  Cultivatoe — In  a  preceding  number  of 
The  Cultivator  f  I  discover  a 'number  of  oommaniea- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  ringbone  in  horses.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  for  the  ladt  fifteen  years,  of  opera- 
ting on  horses  for  this  complaint,  which  has  caused 
me  to  notice  what  kind  of  horses  are  most  afflicted 
with  it,  and  I  find  those  that  are  the  longest  jointed 
are  the  most  numerous  subjects.  Seldom  do  I  see 
one  on  a  French  horse,  and  never,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, on  a  mule.  Hence  the  careful  necessity  of 
attending  to  this  particular  point  in  breeding. 

The  causes  of  ringbone  are  numerous;  such  as 
standing  on  a  hard  floor,  running  in  the  pasture, 
leaping  fences,  and  in  horses  of  mature  age,  being 
put  to  heavy  loads,  &c . ,  &e.  These  causes  produce  a 
leakage,  and  the  sinova,  or  juice  of  the  fetlock  joint 
issues  into  a  bladder  or  a^ngy  substance  at  the  back 
part  of  this  joint,  and  it  is  Crom  thence  conveyed  by 
two  conductors  down  on  each  side  nearly  to*  the  edge 
of  the  hoof,  where  it  becomes  ossified  and  gradual- 
ly increases  until  it  forms  what  is  very  justly  called 
a  ringbone. 

I  extract  this  spongy  substance,  or  bladder,  taking 
particular  care  at  the  same  time  to  cut  the  convey- 
ors off — thus  stopping  the  escape  of  the  sinova. 

In  answer  to  ''W.''  in  your  March  number,  as  it 
respects  all  operations  not  being  equally  as  success- 
fnl,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be, 
provided  they  were  skilfully  done.  I  know  of  no 
oases  where  I  have  operated,  but  what  have  proved 
equally  successful  under  similar  or  like  circumstan- 
ces. Where  the  complaint  has  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  hoof  has  be- 
come much  contracted,  of  course  the  lameness  will 
not  be  cured  until  the  hoof  arrives  at  its  natural 
state.  If  the  complaint  occurs  in  a  colt,  and  the 
operation  is  performed  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are 
perceptible,  he  never  will  be  lame  at  all. 

But  I  have  knawo  -aany  iustauoes  where  the  ope-^ 


ration  did  no  good  at  all,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
entirely  ruined  the  animal.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
the  operation  being  performed  by  one  skilled  in  the 
art.  I  know  much  prejudice  exists  against  this 
mode  of  treating  the  ringbone ;  but  I  know  it  will 
eflect  a  cure  if  performed  rightly,  as  many  instan- 
ces attest  the  fact.  8.  G.  Cone.  Umidilla,  March 
15,  1860. 

^       Jersey  or  Alderney  Cattle* 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  your  May  number  you  say 
you  are  not  aware  that  any  person  has  imported  the 
"Improved"  Alderney  cow,  from  Jersey.  Col. 
Le  Couteur,  last  year,  did  me  the  favor  to  select  for 
me  one  of  the  best  and  highest  grades  of  the  pure 
Alderney  breed.  She  certainly  is  a  fine  cow,  and  I 
would  not  self  her  for  two  hundred  dollars.  I  have 
also  the  pure  Alderney  stock,  imported  by  my  late 
friend  N.  Biddle,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
head.  My  four  year  old  bull  I  consider  perfect.  I 
have  also,  three  of  the  pure  Alderneys  imported  by 
Dr.  Physick,  of  Germantown,  with  which  I  am  as 
much  pleased  as  with  any  of  iqy  stock,  and  presume 
I  have  as  large  a  herd  of  Alderneys  as  any  man  in 
the  country ;  and  this  I  am  satisfied  with — ^that  anj 
one  who  can  keep  one  cow,  and  wants  good  milk  for 
the  use  of  his  family,  ought  to  have  an  Alderney; 
R.  L.  Colt.     Pateratfi,  N.  7. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Colt  has  introda- 
oed  a  cow  of  the  imprmred  Jersey  or  Alderney  va- 
riety. We  think  it .  will  prove  a  valuable  daiiy 
stock.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Roy  id 
Agricultural  Society,  in  April  last,  Col.  Le  Couteur 
made  some  observations  on  these  cattle,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  He  referred  to  the  scale  of 
points  (see  last  No.  of  this  paper,)  for  deciding  the 
relative  merits  of  animals.  He  said  the  system  had 
worked  well,  and  that  during  ten  years  he  had  been 
secretary  to  the  Jersey  Society,  he  had  never  known 
a  case  of  absolute  dissatisfaction.  In  reference  to 
characteristics,  he  remarked  that  "  the  cows  which 
had  the  inside  of  the  ear  tinged  with  a  deep  yellow 
color  were  invariably  found  to  yield  butter  of 
a  rich  orange  color,  while  those  with  ears  of  a  light- 
er tint  furnished  butter  of  a  correspondingly  inferior 
quality,  and  of  a  paler  hue.  In  the  finest  stock, 
too,  the  eye  of  the  cow  was  soft  and  placid,  while 
that  of  the  bull  was  lively  and  full  of  fire.  The  'ac- 
tion' of  Jersey  cattle  ^Iso  indicated  not  only  their 
muscular  power  and  their  mode  of  employing  it,  but 
that  general  conformation  and  adaptation  of  parta 
which  constituted  excellence:  a  finely  bred  Jersey 
animal,  Col.  Le  Couteur  remarked,  ought  to  walk 
ofl*  the  ground  like  a  race-horse." 

In  reference  to  the  term  Alderney,  which  kne 
been  applied  to  the  cattle  of  the  Channel  lalands, 
he  said  the  island  of  Alderney  had  belonged  to  his 
great-grandfather,  who  introduced  into  it  great 
numbers  of  the  Jersey  cattle,  but  which,  from  the 
inferiority  of  the  pasturage,  soon  deteriorated,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  was  scarcely  an  animal 
in  Alderney  that  he  would  think  worth  purchasing. 
He  said  many  animals  were  passed  off  as  of  the  true 
Jersey  breed,  such  as  those  from  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  some  of  which  were  ot  a  black  and  black 
and  white  color,  and  very  inlerior  to  the  gonaine 
Jersey  stock.  The  best  cows  of  this  breed,  in  the 
flush  of  feed  in  May  and  June,  had  given  abcU 
ponnds  of  butter,  a  week.  
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Mental  Cnltnre* 


Edb.  CtTLTiTATOR— Time  has  been,  when  it  was 
thought  that  mental  cultivation  in  a  farmer,  would 
Qnfit  him  for  the  humble  toils  of  husbandry ;  when 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  for  him  to  caltivate  those 
faculties,  which  alone  distinguish  him  from  the 
brute.  And  I  blush  for  human  nature,  when  I  find 
many  in  the  present  age,  who  believe  that  intelli- 
gence is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  ! 
But,  thank  Heaven!  I  believe  that  these  relics  of  a 
barbarous  age — these  mists,  which  during  the  long 
night  of  ignorance,  have  gathered  about  the  human 
mind, — will  vanish  before  the  flood  of  light  which 
18  dawning  upon  mankind.  Then  will  our  hardy 
jeomanry  appreciate  their  own  strength;  and  then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  others  award  them  the  respect 
which  is  their  due. 

Man,  without  mind,  is  lower  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
enoe  than  any  being  which  has  animal  life.  Brutes 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  instinct ;  which  reason 
in  man,  renders  unnecessary.  But  when  man  is 
destitute  of  reason — when  the  fire  of  intellect  be> 
comes  extinct — then  we  can  see  how  much  the  mind 
has  to  do  in  forming  the  man!  But  still  there  are 
thousands  who  practically  say  that  mind  is  not  ne- 
cessary. Oh,  what  absurdity!  As  though  there 
were  nothing  to  be  attained,  nothing  worth  striving 
for,  save  a  mere  animal  existence;  to  eat,  sleep, 
then  die  and  be  forgotten . 

The  pleasure  arising  from,  the  cultivation  of  our 
mental  powers,  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  all  our  study  and  toil.  Every  faculty  of 
oar  natore,  when  exereised  in  its  legitimate  sphere, 
is  in  itself,  an  inexhaustible/ source  of  enjoyment. 
Heaoe  the  greater  the  nunvber  of  faculties  called 
into  action,  the  greater  will  be  our  means  of  enjoy- 
ment; hence  those  who  cultivate  only  the  physical 
powers,  leaving  the  mind  in  estate  of  inactivity,  will 
reap  but  a  small  portion  of  the  happiness  which  they 
might  have  enjoyed,  had  they  understood  and  follow- 
ed the  teachings  of  nature.  And  further,  as  every 
organ  is  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  as  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  the  action  of  any  faculty  depends 
npon  its  strength,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
aots,  so  the  more  we  cultivate  our  minds,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  happiness  derived  therefrom ;  and  as 
the  more  we  accomplish  the  more  difficulties  we 
overcome,  the  greater  will  be  our  strength ;  we  shall 
thus  fit  ouTbelves  for  still  nobler  efforts,  and  still 
higher  flights  toward  realms  which  science  has  not 
yet  explored. 

Considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  neglect 
of  mental  culture  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  as 
the  basest  ingratitude.  Few  would  treat  with  in- 
difference the  favors  of  a  friend,  yet  how  many  treat 
the  mind— the  greatest  gift  of  God,  as  though  its 
only  use  were  to  minister  to  our  animal  passions! 
The  fact  that  Ood  has  bestowed  these  faculties  up- 
on as,  is  a  snffioient  proof  of  our  duty  to  cultivate 
them. 

Bnt  the  greatest  complaint  among  farmers  is,  that 
they  have  no  time  to  study.  But  what  is  the  rea- 
son? Why  cannot  the  farmer  find  time  for  mental 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  mechanic?  Alas!  I 
fear  that  the  chief  reason  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  considered  necessary ;  yes — knowledge 
is  considered  useless  in  those  who  form  the  founda- 
tion of  civilised  society!  As  well  might  we  expect 
to  rear  a  durable  structure  upon  a  foundation  of 
uuul,  as  to  expect  the  fabric  of  society  to  rest  se- 
emly npon  the  rotten  foandation  of  ignorance.  If 
knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  the  farmer,  then  cer- 


tainly those  who  do  nothing  but  consume  the  fruits 

of  his  toil,  do  not  need  it. 

But  a  brighter  day  is  davming  upon  the  human 

mind.     The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  farmer 

will  possess  and  be  content  with 

"  An  elegant,  snllicioncy,  content, 
Retirement!  raral  quiet,  friendship,  boolu, 
Ease  and  alieruaie  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  Heaven." 

May  Heaven  speed  the  day  when  the  light  of 
truth  shall  illumine  every  mind  with  its  heavenly  ra 
diance!     Stlvanus.     Eatt  Weare,  N.  H. 

Shrinkage  of  Com* 

Eds.  Cultivator — Knowing  that  a  great  differ- 
euce  of  opinion  exists  among  farmers  as  to  the  loss 
of  corn  by  shrinkage  or  drying,  from  the  time  it  is 
cribbed  in  the  fall,  till  spring, — say  the  latter  part 
of  March,  I  determined  to  satisfy  myself  on  this 
point, — at  least  so  far  as  a  single  experiment  could 
determine. 

On  the  23d  of  November  last,  the  day  on  which 
we  finished  husking,  I  measured  two  bushels  of  ears 
in  a  standard  bushel,  as  accurately  as  I  could.  I 
then  weighed  each  bushel,  and  found  the  weights 
43i  lbs.  and  44  lbs,  respectively.  The  number  of 
ears,  58  in  one  and  60  in  the  other.  I  had  one  par- 
cel shelled,  and  got  33i  lbs.  by  weight,  and  half  a 
bushel  and  half  a  peck  by  measure,  and  10  lbs.  of 
cobs.  The  corn  was  spread  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
where  it  remained  till  a  feyr  days  since,  when  it  had 
lost  just  half  a  peck,  or  |M>  per  cent,  by  measure, 
and  a  fraction  over  3  lbs.  or  10  per  cent,  in  weight. 

This  shows  a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  between 
the  loss  by  weight  and  measure.  How  is  this  dif- 
ference to  be  accounted  for?  Is  it  owing  to  the  mi- 
note  division  of  the  watei^  in  the  corn,  that  while 
we  find  a  loss  in  weight  that  should  occupy  a  space 
less  than  three  pints,  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  eight 
pints  in  bulk?  The  cobs  of  this  parcel  were  acci- 
dentally destroyed;  so  that  I  was  prevented  from 
ascertaining  the  loss  on  the  cob. 

The  other  bushel  of  ears  was  kept  in  a  dry,  airy 
place,  and  shelled  a  few  days  ago,  and  gave  just 
half  a  bushel  of  corn,  weighing  thirty  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds.  The*cobs  of  this  parcel,  weighed  seven 
and  a  quarter  pounds. 

These  are  the  facts,  as  gathered  from  my  small 
experiment.  The  corn  was  a  variety  of  the  white, 
between  the  Gourd-seed  and  Flint — a  mixed  variety 
having  from  ten  to  twenty-six  rows.  The  corn  was 
in  good  condition  for  housing,  at  the  time  we  finish- 
ed husking.  N.  W.  McCormick.  Independence ^  ^ 
Cecil  Co.f  Md.j  March  25,  1850. 


How  is  itf 


Eds.  CvLTivATOR — If  I  read  them  right,  some 
agricultural  chemists  maintain  that  manures  are 
valuable  as  they  contain  nitrogen ;  others  say  their 
greatest  value  depends  on  their  phosphates.  Prof. 
Norton,  in  his  article  on  ''Neglected  Manures," 
Cult,  for  March,  says  the  value  of  bones  depends 
upon  both  these  substances.  A  question  or  two,  if 
you  please.  Many  farmers,  perhaps  the  majority, 
in  winter  and  spring  throw  the  manure  from  their 
stables  and  cattle  hovels  'oat  doors,'  and  leave  it 
exposed  to  '  rain  and  shine,'  till  wanted  for  use. 
Now  how  is  such  manure  injured  the  most; — by  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia  into  the  air,  or  by  the  wash- 
ing out  of  the  phosphates  and  liquid  parts,  by  the 
rain?  It  is  generally  known  that  manure  is  best  to 
be  kept  under  cover,  but  tohy  it  is  so,  is  not  so  gene- 
rally understood.     But  when  kept  under  eover.  oer6 
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inu«t  be  cakftD,  or  it  will  beftt  and  drive  off  the  am- 
monia.  Whal  effect  does  tbU  have  oa  tKe  vittue  of 
Ihemannre?  A  correjipoDdeiit  of  Tht  Cullitator, 
Uftf,  1S49,  p.  139,  BBjs  a  neigbbor  of  hla  iptead 
hiB  green  manure  over  hia  y»rd  ttiat  il  migbt  lay 
thraugb  the  lummer  and  mult.  After  becoming 
ihoronghi;  mtlltd,  would  it  be  vorth  mors  ihan  20 
per  centt  Cannot  some  one  enlighten  ihe  nntoiea- 
tifio  on  this  labjeotT     W.  L.  Eaton. 

Slmap  Hacblnei. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  a  oorreipondent,  we 
berewith  give  cut*  end  deieriptioni  of  two  iCamp 
maohiDes.  Fig.  I  repreieniB  one  that  hag  been  naed 
Bxteniively  in  Vermont  and  the  northern  part  of 
this  State.  It  maj  be  made  hj  any  farmer,  and  oan 
be  operated  with  a  good  degree  of  effioiency  and 
dispatch.  The  cost  of  the  apparalne  ia  about  $100. 
Il  i>  said  to  have  been  invented  by  two  brothers  by 
tbe  name  of  Hanchetter,  of  Bnrlington,  Tt.,  in 
1828.    It  is  deMTibed  u  fnllowt; 


yonr  cattle  to   the  end  of  the  rope,  and   they  will 
drew  any  stump  ibftt  ever  grew  in  the  ground." 

Fig.  2  represents  a  very  powerful  stamp  machine, 
invented  by  R.  HALt,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  which  re- 
oeived  the  premium  and  silver  medal  of  tbe  New- 
York  Slate  Agricultural  Society  in  1846.  The  fol< 
lowing  Bxtrant  from  a  description  written  by  Oko. 

J.    PUUFKLLT,    Esq.,    of  0we||O,   Will   glT*  »   gOo4 

idea  of  its  opet&tion. 


The  maohine  raqoiret  three  men  and  a  boy,  witb 
a  smell  horse  to  work  it  Co  advantage.  Its  eost, 
with  all  tbe  ohains,  levers,  kc.,  is  from  $300  to 
*400. 

"Upon  tome  of  onr  bast  lands  in  the  sontbon 
oounties,  the  Stnmp  Machine  raaat  precede  all  ag- 
rioultnral  imptemeuls  hat  the  axe.  Tbe  ekpeaae  is 
oonstderable,  being  from  16  to  Sfi  cents  per  stump, 
but  tbe  ground  is  thereby  ihoroughly  cleaned  to  ui; 
depth.  The  stumps  are  either  made  into  fenoe  or 
burnt;  the  plow  and  barrow  do  their  work,  tbe  soed 
ia  lown,  and  the  eire'qt,iilifce  magic;  the  aosigbily 
stnoqts  are  gone,  and  tbe  whole  field  is  like  a  gar- 


"It  is  simply  tbe  wheel  and  axle  on  alargesoale. 
Tht  n^igbts  should  be  II  feet  high,  10  by  12  iiob- 
«s  square,  of  hard  wood.  The  sills  7  by  9  inches 
square,  14  feet  long  and  tofaed  ap  at  the  ends,  sled 
runner  fashioa,  to  enable  it  to  sKde  easily  on  tbe 
gronnd.  Let  tbe  posts  be  Armly  morttoed  into  the 
•ills,  and  well  braced.  The  ailo  or  shaft,  should 
be  white  oak,  ash,  or  maple  j  IS  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  gudgeons  S  inches.  Il  should  be  20  feet 
loog,  and  2  pins  should  be  driven  into  it,  ootside  the 
posts,  to  keep  (hem  together.  The  wheel  should 
be  about  16  feet  in  diameter,  with  S  spokes;  4  of 
■sbioh  should  go  through  the  ule,  and  the  other  4 
set  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  shaft  without  eottitif; 
away  too  much  wood,  for  fear  of  weekening  it.  The 
spokes  are  to  be  white  oak  ptank,  8  by  3  inchei 
square.  Let  the  felloes  be  sewed  out.  of  4  inot 
plank,  and  planked  by  two  couises  of  inch  hoard! 

joints,"  (as  tbe'pfarasa  19,)  with  the  first  set;  thus, 
•nd  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  groove  to  keep  the 
rope  from  slipping  off.  Then  gel  two  strong  chain! 
made  of  )]  inch  Iron,  and  12  feet  long  each.  Fast- 
en one  end  of  each  by  a  strong  staple  to  the  axle, 
and  on  the  other  end  of  one  have  a  hook,  on  the  olh. 
,  er  a  large  link  or  ring.  Then  fasten  one  end  of  s 
1 1  inch  rope  on  the  wheel,  give  it  two  or  three  turn) 
around  it,  and  your  machine  is  complete.  Now 
bring  your  two  yoke  of  cattle,  and  one  assisl 
hitoh  them  to  tbs  staples,  (which  should  be  in  ea(?n 
end  of  each  sill,)  and  drive  where  you  tike.  Dig  a. 
bole  under  the  main  root  of  the  stiunp,  (on  one  side 
if  pewible,)  «nil  paw  vonr  abaia  uder  it.     Hitob 


"  There  ere  four 


'  or  ^ve  different  kinds  of  stump 
ise  In  this  county,  and  some  of 


laare  nrv  lour  or  Bfe  niuuresii  Kiaus  m  >buui|r 
ichines  now  in  use  in  this  county,  and  some  of 
sm  work  very  well ;  but  Hall's  is  the  most  power- 
1,  most  ooDv^niBDt  in  the  kpplioation  of  power, 
id  is  least  likely  to  gel  out  of  repair." 


Eihibitlou  of  Works  «r  ladiulrr  of  all  NaUMM 
Id  1851. 

The  Commieaioners  having  in  ebarge  tbe  nrrange- 
ments  and  management  of  this  grand  exhibition, 
have  Sxed  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1861,  for  iU 
opening.  They  will  be  prepared  to  receive  all  arti. 
□les  intended  for  exhibilion,  at  some  plaoe  in  Lon- 
don, to  be  hereafter  named,  on  jsnd  after  tb«  first 
of  January,  1S51,  and  goods  will  be  received  till  the 
flrst  of  March,  after  which  none  will  be  rooeived. 
In  the  plan  of  the  exhibition,  the  artiolea  to  be  of- 
fered for  prises,  are  comprised  under  four  general 
divisions,  and  the  principles  on  whieb  the  priiea  wilt 
be  awarded,  will  be  understood  from  tbe  fwllowing 
extracts  from  a  circular  issued  by  tbe  Ctunniianoa- 

"  In  tbe  department  of  Kaw  Matzbiali  av» 
Pboduce,  prizes  will  be  ewarded  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  Ibe  value  and  importance  of  the  aTtiele,  and 
the  superior  excelloaoe  of  tbe  pariioular  epeoimens 
exhibited;  and  in  the  ease  of  prepared  materials, 
coming  under  this  head  of  ihc  Exhibition,  tbe  joriaa 
will  take  inio  account  the  novelty  and  importanoe 
of  tbe  prepared  product,  and  tbe  superior  skill  and 
ingenuity  manifested  in  the  process  of  preparation  . 

"In  the  department  of  Machinibv,  the  priiea 
will  be  given  with  reference  to  novelty  in  tbe  inveu. 
lion,  superiority  in  the  execution, increased  eSLoien- 
oy,  or  inoraased  economy,  in  Ihe  use  of  tbe  article 
exhibited.  < The  importance,  in  a  aocial  or  other 
point  of  view,  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  articla 
is  to  be  applied,  will  ^so  he  taken  into  .ooaaidnra* 
lion,  as  will  also  the  amount  of  tbediffioakieadsw 
enme  in  bringing  tbe  iBveitioB  t«  peTfedtian. 
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In  the  department  of  MANU^rACTunss,  those 
articles  vill  be  rewarded  which  fulfil  in  the  highest 
degree  the  conditions  specified  in  the  sectional  list 
already  published,  tIz.: — Increased  usefulness;  such 
as  peroianency  in  dyes,  improTcd  fornis  and  arrange- 
ments in  articles  of  utility,  Sto.  Superior  quality, 
or  svperior  skill  in  workmanship .  New  use  of  known 
materials.  Use  of  new  materials.  New  combinations 
of  materials,  as  in  metals  and  pottery.  Beauty  of  de- 
sign in  former  color,  or  both,with  reference  to  utility. 
Cheapness,  relatiTely  to. excellence  of  production. 

"  In  the  department  of  SouLPTumE,  Models,  and 
THE  PX.ASTIC  Abt,  the  rewards  will  have  reference 
to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited, to  improvements  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
dnctton,  to  the  application  of  art  to  manufactures, 
and,  in  the  case  of  models,  to  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  subject  they  represent.'' 

All  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  it 
is  stated,  must  come  under  the  charge  and  sanction 
of  the  "Central  Authority  of  the  country  of  which 
they  are  the  produce;"  and  that  '4t  will  rest  with 
the  Central  Authority  in  each  country  to  decide  up- 
on the  merits  of  the  several  articles  presented  for 
exhibition,  and  to  take  care  that  those  which  are 
sent  are  such  as  will  fairly  represent  the  industry 
of  their  fellow  countrymen." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  T.  State  Ag, 
Society^  have  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  a  Commission  to  take  charge  of 
such  articles  as  may  be  sent  fromthe  different  states. 
Information  has  been  given  that  the  space  on  the 
ground  of  the  exhibition,  allotted  to  this  country,  is 
80,000  square  feet,  one  half  of  which  will  be  requi- 
red for  alleys,  and  the  othetlialf  wiD  be  devoted  to 
articles  for  exhibition.  We  shall  give  further  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  this  exhibition,  when  we  learn 
the  action  of  the  Executire  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  it. 

€^lt«i6  ofllUlet. 


The  culture  of  millet  is  chiefly  recommended  in 
this  country  for  making  hay.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  a  good  substitute  for  clover  and  the  ordinary 
grasses.  When,  therefore,  from  any  cause,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  hay  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
latter  sources,  millet  may  be  advantageously  resort- 
ed to.  It  is  a  plant  which  will  grow  quite  well  on 
rather  thin  soUs,  and  it  grows  so  fast,  that  when 
it  is  up  and  well  set,  it  is  seldom  mqch  affected  by 
drouth.  In  this  latitude,  it  is  commonly  sown  in 
June.  Half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre,  is  the 
nsnal  quantity,  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
Per  the  finest  quality  of  hay,  it  is  thought  advisable 
to  sow  an  additional  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts 
of  seed.  The  ordinary  yield  of  crops  may  be  pot  at 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

It  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  blossom ;  if 
it  stands  later,  the  stems  are  liable  to  become  too 
hard  to  make  the  best  of  hay.  In  curing,  it  is  best 
to  put  it  in  cocks  when  fairly  wilted,  letting  it  re- 
main in  this  situation  for  twelve  hours,  in  order  that 
it  may  undergo  a  tweatingj  which  improves  the 
hay,  both  by  the  development  of  its  saccharine 
qualities,  and  by  doing,  away  with  its  stiffness 
and  harshness,  making  it  soft  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  animals. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  millet.  That 
known  as  the  German,  is  perhaps  most  common  in 
this  country.  It  grows,  ordinarily,  to  the  height  of 
about  three  feet,  with  compac't  heads  from  six  to 
Bine  inehes  in  length,,  with  yellow  seed.  There  are 
sub* varieties  of  this,  as  the  white  and  purple 


The  Italian  millet  is  larger  than  the  preceding, 
reaching  the  height  of  four  feet,  in  tolerable  soil, 
and  its  leaves  are  correspondingly  larger  and  thiok- 
er.  The  heads  are  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in 
length)  are  less  compact  than  the  German,  being 
composed  of  several  spikes,  slightly  branching  from 
the  main  stem.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  be- 
ing cultivated  in  Italy,  though  its  native  habitat  is 
India.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  that  this  variety  will 
yield  more  seed  than  any  other,  and  the  seed  is  ra- 
ther larger;  but  the  stalk  is  coarser,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  less  relished  by  %tock. 

The  seed  or  grain  of  various  kinds  of  millet  has 
sometimes  been  used,  when  ground  into  meal,  for 
bread.  The  seed  is  also  used  in  various  European 
countries  as  a  substitute  for  sago,  for  which  it  is 
considered  excellent.  It  is  also  a  valuable  food  for 
poultry — particularly  for  young  chickens,  which, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  grain,  can  eat  it  readily, 
and  it  appears  to  be  wholesome  for  them. 

If  the  greatest  amount  of  seed  is  desired  from  the 
crop,  it  is  best  to  sow  it  in  drills  two  to  two  and  a- 
half  feet  apart — using  a  seed  drill  for  the  purpose. 
This  admits  of  the  use  of  a  small  harrow  or  cultiva- 
tor between  the  rows,  while  the  plants  are  small, 
which  keeps  out  the  weeds.  The  crop  will  ripen 
more  uniformly  in  this  way,  than  broadcast,  which 
enables  the  farmer  to  out  it  when  there  will  be  the 
least  waste.  The  seed  shatters  out  very  easily  when 
it  is  ripe,  and  >when  the  srop  ripens  unequally,  it 
cannot  be  out  without  losa^  b^ause  either  a  portion 
of  it  will  be  immature,  or  n  left  till  it  is  all  ripe,  the 
seed  of  the  earliest  falls  out.  It  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  cut  in  just  about  the  same  stage  that 
it  is  proper  to  cut  wheat^^-while  the  grain  may  be 
crushed  between  the  fingeis.  It  may  be  out  with  a 
grain  oradle,  and  when  dry,  bound  and  shocked  like 
grain ;  but  it  should  be  threshed  out  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, on  aooount  of  its  being  usually  much  at- 
tacked by  birds,  many  kinds  of  which  are  very  fond 
of  the  seed.  In  particular  looalities,  they  assail  the 
crop  in  such  numbers,  from  the  time  it  is  out  of  the 
'^milk,"  till  it  is  harvested  and  carried  off*  the  field, 
that  it  is  no  object  to  atvsmpt  to  ripen  it. 

This  crop  is  sometimes  sown  in  drills  when  it  is 
only  intended  for  fodder,  being  cut  and  cured  in  bun- 
dles, as  corn-stalks  aie  cured.  It  is  best  to  pass  it 
through  a  cutting-machine,  before  feeding  it  to 
stock;  indeed,  all  millet  hay  will  be  fed  with  less 
waste  in  this  way,  than  if  fed  to  animals  without 
cutting. 

There  is  another  species  of  plant,  {Sorgkum,)  of- 
ten called  millet,  several  varieties  of  which  have 
been  introduced  and  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  popularly  called  Egyptian  corn. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  broom  corn,  the  head  be- 
ing similar  in  structure,  and  the  seed  similar,  except 
that  in  most  varieties  of  the  sorghum,  the  outer  co 
vering  does  not  adhere,  as  in  broom  corn.  The 
plant  boars  a  strong  resemblance  while  growing,  to 
Indian  corn.  There  is  also  some  resemblance  in 
the  grain,  and  it  is  extensively  used  as  food  by  ma- 
ny oriental  nations,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  the  American  maize,  or  Indian  corn.  A  varie- 
ty under  the  name  of '' African  purple  millet,"  was 
some  years  since  introduced,  and  recommended  for 
cultivation  as  a  soiling  crop.  But  we  believe  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  varieties,  have  failed  to  an- 
swer the  recommendations  for  this  purpose,-— .at 
least,  they* possess  no  advantages  over  Indian  corn, 
and  they  are  now  cultivated  here  merely  as, a 
curiosity. 
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Notia0  of  |)ublication0. 

Elsmbnts  of  Scientific  AoRicuLTtTRE,  or  the 
oonnection  between  Science  and  the  art  of  Practical 
Farming:  a  Prize  Essay  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society.  By  John  P.  Norton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College.' 
Albany:  Erastus  H.  Pease  &  Company.     1850. 

The  design  of  this  work,  in  the  language  of  the 
author,  is  to  '^  clearly  and  distinctly  explain  the 
great  principles  that  are  involved  in  the  applications 
of  science  to  agriculture.''  In  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  whioh  this  design  has  been  carried  out,  we 
cannot  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  the 
adoption  of  the  language  of  the  committeo  by  whom 
the  examination  of  the  essay  was  made  and  the  prize 
of  $100  awarded: — "As  a  work  of  science,  it  em- 
bodies every  principle  and  fundamental  feature  of 
Agriculture  which  has  been  developed  to  this  period, 
and  having  the  stamp  of  truth  arrayed  in  simple  yet 
perspicuous  language,  it  would  seem  expedient  that 
no  efibrt  should  be  spared  to  carry  this  work  to  the 
home  of  every  man,  whether  directly  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  pursuit  of  Agriculture.  Until 
science  shall  unfold  to  us  other  facts,  and  further 
developments  of  nature's  laws,  this  work  should  be 
the  elementary  text- book  for  every  person  who 
studies  the  cultivation  of  the  earth;  it  should  form  a 
prominent  object  in  every  school -district  in  the  state, 
and  be  strong  alike  in  the  aflections  of  teaoher  and 
pupil." 

The  committee  closed  their  report  by  recommend- 
ing that  the  work  be  adopted  by  the  publishers  of 
books  for  the  school-district  libraries.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
have  also  passed  a  resolutiooi  authorising  the  print- 
ing of  one  thousand  copies  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  to  be  awarded  as  premiums.  We  are  con- 
fident the  work  will  meet  with  a  ready  demand, 
and  that  it  will  be  read  and  studied  with  great 
satisfaction  and  advan(/|ge  by  all  who  are  interest* 
ed  in  the  prinoiples  of  agrioulture. 

The  Advocate  of  Yeteeinart  Reform,  and 
Outlines  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse  ,■ 
containing  also  a  Yeterinart  Dictionary;  by  6. 
H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

The  principal  object  of  the  first  division  of  this 
work,  appears  to  be  to  produce  what  the  writer  calls 
**  reform,"  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. This  reform  is  to  consist,  mainly,  in  the 
abandonment  of  "  destructive  agents,"  so  called — 
in  other  words,  blood-letting,  and  poisonous  sub- 
stances. As  a  substitute  for  this,  the  work  under 
consideration  advocates  a  system  which  seems  to 
contemplate  rather  the  prevention  than  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  directions  in  reftp-ence  to  this  point 
are,  in  the  main,  such  as  would  be  approved  by 
persons  acquainted  with  the  subject.  We  agree  to 
the  old  adage  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure;"  still,  with  the  strictest  obser- 
vance of  this  rule,  we  apprehend  animals  will  some- 
times be  sick,  and  in  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adopt  the  best  means  for  relief  and  cure.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  these  are,  under  all  circum- 
stances; but  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  cata- 
logue of  medicines  to  those  wholly  of  a  "  botanic  " 
origin,  (whether  poisonous  or  harmless,)  will  pro- 
bably be  doubted  by  many  successful  practitioners, 
whose  opportunities  for  observation  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  in  the  veterinary  art,  have  been 
Bttither  few  nor  small.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  rejection  of  the  lancet,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.     It  is  not  our  present  pur- 


pose^ however,  to  make  decisions  where  "doctors 
disagree."  Dr.  Dadd's  book  contains  much  that 
is  valuable  beyond  coniroverty.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bounds  and  comprises  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages,. 

The  Farmer's  Guipe. — We  have  recelTed  the 
second  number  of  this  work,  which  we  take  occa- 
sion again  to  recommend.  The  single  chapter  on 
Meteorology,  which  is  oompleted  in  the,  second 
number,  is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
work.  We  will  remark  in  reference  to  its  change 
of  title  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Farm,"  that  we  are 
authorized  to  say  that  such  change  has  been  made 
with  the  full  understanding  and  consent  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  the  Edinburgh  publishers. 

The  Poultry  Book  :  A  Treatise  on  Breeding 
and  General  Management  of  Fowls;  with  numerous 
Original  Descriptions  and  Portraits  from  life.  By 
John  C.  Bennett.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Company. 

This  is  a  work  of  310  pages,  12mo.,  printed  and 
bound,  in  excellent  style,  and  in  general  execution 
is  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind'  which  has  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  It  will  probably  have  an 
extensive  sale. 

The  Family  Kitchen  Gardener;  containing 
plain  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  diflerent 
species  and  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables;  with 
their  botancnl,  English,  French,  and  German  names^ 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vating them  in  the  garden  or  under  glass;  with  a 
description  of  implements  and  medicinal  herbs  in 
general  use ;  all  descriptions  and  characters  of  the 
most  select  fruits,  the.  management,  propagation, 
ect.,  illustrated  with  twenty-five  engravings;  by 
BoBERE  Buist.     New^York:  C.  M.  Saxton. 

This  is  a  well-known,  standard  work,  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  present  edi- 
tion is  handsomely  printed*,  and  makes  in  all  respects 
a  creditable  appearance.  We  can  safely  recom- 
mend the  work  to  all  who  wish  information  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

The  American  Bird  Fancier;  considered  with 
reference  to  the  breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  man- 
agement, and  peculiarities  of  cage  and  house  birds; 
with  remarks  on  their  diseases  and  remedies;  drawn 
from  authentic  sources  and  personal  observation; 
by  D.  J.  Browne.     New-York:  C.  M.  Saxtok. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  copied  chiefly  from 
various  European  authors.  It  is  ^' got  up"  in 
beautiful  style— the  type  and  the  illustrations  being 
of  the  very  best  charatcter — and  from  a  glance  at 
the  contents,  we  presume  they  will  be  foand  naefnl 
to  those  persons  for  whom  they  are  designed. 


8ong  of  the  Plowman* 

See,  the  looming  breaks  awfrjrt 
Waken  plowmaji  to  your  toil ; 

rVom  early  dawn  lo  rloamin'  grey, 
Guide  the  plow  and  till  tha  soil. 

Draw  the  furrow  wide  aiii  daep, 
J^cattcr  widely — ^iicvcr  spare ; 

Ijel  the  harrow  o'er  it  sweeps 
The  faith  of  Attnre  bread  is  there. 

Nature  now  her  aid  is  bringinf , 
.Greeu  the  dewy  blade  is  springng; 

Hear  the  lark  above  itsinfing— 
The  faith  of  Allure  bread  is  there. 

The  vernal  sun  ail  brightly  glows, 
Diffusing  life  and  joy  around ; 

The  genial  showers  so  mildly  flow. 
Imparting  freshness  to  the  ground. 

Cattle  on  the  lea  are  feeding, 
Kleecy  floefca  the  hiUs  adominf ; 

Beaateoufl  flowers  their  UoMoma 
Charm  the  eye  and  cheer  the 
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35oit0  for  \^t  Honttr. 


CoHKUffiCATioNs  have  been  received^  since  our 
last,  from  E.  J.  Genet,  A  Farmer's  Wife,  W.  L.  Ea- 
ton, Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  Obser- 
ver, J.  A.  H.  Ellis,  M.  H.,  A  Gleaner,  Norfolk,  H. 
L.  Brown,  •,  S.  P.  RoUo,  A.  W.  P.,  A  Connecti- 
cut Farmer. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &o.,haTe  been  received  as 
follows: 

Elements  of  Scientific  Asriculiure:  by  Frof.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale 

College.    From  E.  H.  Fbabb  &  Co.,  publishers,  Albany— price  75 

cents. 
Tfae  Poultry  Book :  by  J.  C.  Bennktt,  M.  D.    From  the  publishers, 

Phuxips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston— ivice  75  cents. 
The  Sxatrr  of  a  Family:  by  the  author  of  the  "Maiden  Auut." 

From  E.  C.  Littlx  ft  Co.,  Albany— price  50  cents. 
The  Family  Kitchen  Gardener :  by  Robkbt  Buist.    From  the  pub- 

tisber,  C.  M.  Saxton,  New- York. 
An  Inuoduction  to  the  Water  Cure :  by  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.  D., — 

(price  19|  cents,)  and 
Thoofhts  on  Domestic  Life  :  by  Nelson  Sizbr,  (price  13|  cents,) 

from  the  pablbhers,  Fowlxrs  ft  Wblls,  New- York. 
A  choice  cdlection  of  Ornamental  Planti,  ft-om  A.  J.  Downing, 

Esq.,  Newbureh. 
A  baiidle  of  Ap^e  Trees,  containing  over  thirty  of  the  best  varie- 

tks,  ft'om  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon. 
Seeds  of  the  "  Ronnd  Borneo"  Citron  Melon,  which  took  the  first 

prize  at  the  last  annual  exhibition  of  the  Penn.  Hon.  Society,  from 

Thomas  Hancock,  Ashton  Nuzseries,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Thk  Ambbican  Fkuit  Culturzst. — Copies  of 
this  work  were  sent  by  mail,  the  last  week  in  Maroh, 
to  ail  oar  Agents  who  were  entitled  to  it,  by  having 
sent  as  fifteen  subscribers  and- $10.  We  regret  to 
learn,  as  we  do  from  varioas  letters,  that  many  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  sent,  have  failed  to  receive  it. 
Upon  inquiry,  we  have  ascertained  that  many  copies 
of  it  have  been  detained  in  the  Philadelphia  post-of- 
fice, for  some  cause  to  us  unknown.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  have  them  for- 
warded as  soon  as  possible. 

TaiAL  OP  Plows. — The  trial  of  plows  under  the 
direction  of  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  as  noticed  in 
our  April  number,  is  to  commence  on  the  4th  inst. 
A  piece  of  ground,  which  will  afford  a  fair  field  for 
the  contest,  has  been  selected  in  Greenbush.  We 
understand  that  a  large  number  of  en  tries  have  been 
made,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  occasion 
will  be  one  of  interest. 

CoRASCTioN. — In  the  notice  of  a  sale  of  stock  by 
Mr.  Vaii.,  in  our  last  number,  a  mistake  occurred 
in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  which  was 
stated  to  have  been  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  purchase 
was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Belknap,  of  Henri- 
etta, Jackson  Co.,  Michigan;  and  consisted,  as 
we  learn,  of  the  bull  Amer&an  Comet, 2^  years  old, 
by  Meteor,  at  $300 — the  co*^  Esterville,  (bred  by 
Mr.  Prentice,  of  Mount  Hope,  and  by  him  sold  to 
Mr.  Vail,)  at  $300— cow  Victoria  by  Wellington, 
$200 — and  two  heifers  at  $100  each. 

Patent  Officx  Report — Part  II. — This  com- 
prises the  agricultural  portion  of  the  report,  which 
has  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  150,000  copies 
ordered  printed.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Danikl 
Lee,  who  has  submitted  in  connection  with  it,  some 
"  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,'' 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, the  Ravages  of  Ineeots,  Analysis  of  Soils  and 
Fertilizers,  Preservation  of  Provisions,  Improve- 
ment of  Domestio  Animals,  Distribution  of  Seeds, 
How  cities  exhaust  the  Fertility  of  Land,  &c. 
Many  of  the  suggestions,  under  these  several  heads 
artf  of  an  important  character,  and  eminently  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  all  who  desire  the  promotion  of 
this  faadaoiental  interast. 


Porcelain  Ware. — In  our  volume  for  1848,  we 
notieed  the  crockery  ware  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Ltman&  Co.,  Bennington,  Vermont.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  to  the  establishment,  they  had  just  com- 
menced experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  porce- 
lain, and  also  a  new  kind  of  ware,  both  of  which 
have,  we  learn,  been  entirely  successful.  The  PhU 
ladelphia  Ledger  notices  some  of  the  ware,  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  that  city,  which  is  said  to 
equal  in  beauty  and  quality,  the  best  china  or  porce- 
lain known.  In  addition  to  the  qualities  of  strength, 
durability  and  beauty,  it  is  said  to  be  aflbrded  at 
lower  prices  than  similar  articles  of  clay  ware.  Its 
uses  are  not  confined  to  the  tisual  crockery,  ware, 
but  the  inventors  make  from  it  door-knobs,  daguer- 
reotype frames,  fancy  brackets, letters  for  signboards, 
figures  for  numbering,  and  almost  everything  of  the 
sort. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Sheafe's  Short-Horns. -r-By  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Allen,  in  this  number,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  herd  will  be  f»old  at  public  auction 
on  the  29th  of  August  next.  The  occasion  will  fur- 
nish a  good  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  good 
stock  of  this  breed.  Several  of  the  animals,  which 
we  have  seen  at  Mr.  Sheafe's  farm,  are  of  superior 
quality,  especially  for  the  dairy.  The  bull  Exeter 
we  have  not  seen,  but  are  assured  by  competent 
judges,  that  he  is  an  animal  of  rare  excellence. 

Transmutation. — We  have  another  article  from 
''A  Oleaner,"  on  this  subject,  which  he  particu- 
larly desires  to  have  published.  Could  any  good 
arise  from  its  publication,  we  would  cheerfully 
comply  with  his  request,  long  as  the  article  is.  We 
are  certain,  however, — just  as  certain  as  we  are 
that  no  one  in  these  days  can  perform  a  miraole, — 
that  our  correspondent  is  deceived  as  to  what  he 
supposes  to  be  a  fact.  He  asserts  that,  in  his  boy- 
hood, '*  a  ten  acre  field  was  sown  with  wheat*-tbat 
it  oame  op,  aad  looked  extremely  promising,  both 
in  the  fall  and  spring,''  and  that  **  this  entire  fteid 
yielded  eheet-heade  with  ^kmit  etalke.^^  He  tat* 
this  himself,  and  consequently  thinks  he  cannot  be 
mistaken;  and  yet,  and  we  say  it  with  all  proper 
respect,  we  should  just  <aa.soon  have  credited  the 
statement  if  he  had  said  that  the  wheat-stalks  bore 
Indian  corn,  with  potatoes  at  the  roots.  The  one 
is  just  as  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  occurred,  aa 
the  other. 

Great  Plowing  Match  in  Canada. — -A  plow- 
ing match  for  a  prize  of  $400,  took  place  near 
Thornhill,  C.  W.,  on  the  Aird  of  May  last.  The 
competition  was  between  the  townships  of  Vaughan 
and  Scarboro — twenty  plowmen  being  selected  on 
each  side.  The  match  created  great  interest,  and 
four  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
trial,  among  whom  was  the  Governor  General,  Lord 
Elgin.  The  contest  was  so  close,  that  much  difii- 
culty  attended  the  decision;  but  the  prize  was  final- 
ly awarded  to  Scarboro. 

Short-Horn  Bull  Locomotive. — In  reference 
to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  bull,  published  in 
our  last,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mar- 
tin, of  Kentucky,  stating  that  he  is  deadf 

The  CxTRAssow.-^We  learn  from  the  Southern 
Cultivator  that  John  W.'9dddie,  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Ga.,  has  procured  from  South  America  a  pair  of 
ourassows,  which  are  so  well  domesticated  that  he 
keeps  them  in  his  poultry  yard.  We  are  informed, 
also,  that  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Patterson,  N.  J., 
has  specimens  of  some  of  the  eurassow  family.  It 
is  a  bird  nearly  equalling  the  turkey  in  size,  and  its' 
flesh  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.     It  has  beetf 
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domesticated  in  several  instances  in  Earope^  and  we 
hope  its  introduction  to  our  own  country,  may  be 
the  means  of  adding,  it  permantly  to  our  list  of  do- 
mestic birds. 

Clod  Ceubhxe. — RojixsT  Chisolh,  Esq.,  of 
Beaufort  J  8.  C,  writes— ''  Since  I  wrote  yon  last  I 
had  one  of  the  clod  crushers  I  alluded  to,  made  and 
tried  on  very  stiff  clay-swamp  land,  where  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roots  and  its  roaghness,  I  could  not 
use  any  harrow;  and  was  quite  pleased  with  its 
working.  It  will  require  four  oxen  or  horses  to 
draw  it,  but  I  think  it  cheaply  worked  even  at  that, 
and  a  light  harrow  after  it  would  pat  the  land  in 
excellent  order  for  sowing  any  of  the  small  grains." 

A.  W.  P. — We  notice  your  advice  in  regard  to 
the  publication  of  '^foolUk  articles,''  but  to  us  it 
appears  as  ''  foolish"  to  ask  how  to  prevent  hens 
from  aeratchingf  as  to  Ull  how  to  prevent  them 
from  sitting. 

YxoETABLE  CuTTXR. — We  havc  seen  a  machine 
for  cutting  vegetables,  invented  by  Willis  Avert, 
of  Salisbury  Centre,  N.  Y.  It  is  in  some  rerpects 
different  from  any  which  has  before  come  to  our  no- 
tice. It  is  made  of  different  sizes,  according  to 
the  usses  required.  A  small  size  is  adapted  to 
cutting  potatoes  into  slices  suitable  for  frying,  &c. 
It  it  sold  at  $5.  It  can  be  regulated  to  cut  the 
pieces  of  any  thickness,  and  does  its  work  perfectly. 
A  larger  size  is  adapted  to  cutting  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables for  stock,  and  is  sold  at  $8.  This  size,  it  is 
said,  will  eut  a  bushel  in  two  minutes. 

"^vavotts  to  (SttKus^vittwtB. 

Cultivation  or  the  Cranbeb&t.—* L.  H.  H,. 
fit.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y-.  The  best  directions 
we  have  seen  on  this  sabject,  were  given  in  our  vo* 
lume  for  1847,  p.  34. 

Bone-dust  and  Liicx.-— S.  P.  R.,  Stephentown, 
We  presume  the  application  of  bones,  and  perhaps 
lime,  also,  would  benefit  your  land;  but  the  actual 
profits  arising  from  the  use  of  either,  in  any  particu* 
lar  case,  can  only  be  determined  by  an  experiment  in 
which  they  should  be  oompared  with  other  manures. 

Stone  AND  Wooden  Deains. — B.  McS.,  Virgi- 
nia. Covered  drains  of  boards  and  scantling  will 
answer  a  very  good  purpose,  and  in  a  clayey  soil, 
will  last  many  years.  Drains  of  stone  are  often 
made,  and  will  draw  if  well  constructed,  and  well 
covered  with  turf,  so  that  the  earth  cannot  wash  in. 
Stones  broken  to  the  sii^  of  a  hen's  egg  are  consi- 
dered best  ,*  but  those  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight 
are  sometimes  used.  Tiles,  are,  however,  consi- 
dered more  effectual  than  any  other  article  for  drains. 
See  May  No.  of  the  current  vol.  Cultivator,  pp. 
163,  164,  and  vol.  for  1849,  pp.  174  to  176. 

To  Prevent  the  Scratching  of  Hens. — A.  W. 
P.,  Rye,  N.  Y.  If  grain  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
copperas,  or  in  urine,  or  is  coated  with  tar,  as  is 
mentioned  in  regard  to  corn,  in  our  April  and  May 
Nos.,  fowls  will  not  eat  it,  and  will  soon  get  tired 
of  scratching  for  it.  Fowls  may  be  prevented  from 
scratchii^  in  various  ways.  They  may  be  fet- 
tered by  a  string  or  strip  of  leather  fastened  to  their 
legs  so  as  to  allow  them  to  waddle  about,  bnt  not 
permitting  sufficient  stretoh  of  the  legs  to  scratch 
much;  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  thin  pliable  leather, 
may  be  tied  over  each  foot  and  around  the  leg.  We 
have  seen  the  nail  of  the  longest  toe  broken  off  with 
a  hammer,  which  entirely  prevents  the  fowl  from 
scratching  while  it  r«maina.sore,And  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  prevention  afterwards ;  but  it  is  too  harbar- 
•Qs  to  fee  reooB^niended. 


|)nce0  of  ^grictiltoral  |)robttct0. 

Albany,  Mat  90, 1860. 
[JUvmt  of  thit  MmkttfBtr  tJb«  latL  momk,'\ 

FIX)UR/^DariM[  ths  past  nantb  there  has  been  a  md  denaiid 
for  floor,  with  cooaMeraUe  fluctUBtkm  in  qooiatioiM.    The  narket, 
at  the  cloee  of  laat  month  became  gradually  firmer,  and  price*  conti- 
med  to  adfiaiiee  aieadity  until  the  Wi  or  10th  inetant,  (mainly  indn- 
ced  by  the  dillculiiee  in  the  navig^on  ef  the  eaoal,)  when  tae  pnee 
fell  off  and  the  large  receipts  caused  a  dull  aiarket.    These  reeei|Mi 
haTing  been  worked  ofi;  the  market  within  a  day  or  two  has  again 
adTanced  and  qnotationi  mark  a  higher  figmre  than  we  have  seen  fbr 
several  months  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is  to  a  still  Author  im- 
protement. '  Tlie  receipts  by  canal  are  xtow'  light,  and  the  prospect 
of  supplies  from  the  Western  States,  as  shown  by  the  reoeipsi  at 
BuflUo,  is  in  a  measure  cut  off,  the  mvorable  time  of  the  Soulbera 
Markets  of  Cincinnati.  St.  Louis,  Ac,  drawing  everything  in  that 
direction.    Tbt  tales  oaring  the  monlh  have  been  8S,000  to  30,CX10 
bbls.,  chiefly  of  the  better  ip^es  of  State  and  Western ;  the  market 
at  the  close  may  be  quoteoat  f^otS.SS  for  ordinary  to  good  State, 
$5.96a95.37}  for  favorite  do.,  it5:37|of5.6Si   for  mixed  to  straight 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  tS.OSi  for  Penmo'lvania.  t5.6a|«95.81i  for  pore 
Genesee,  86.87)aS8  for  fhncy  Oenewe  fend  Ohio,  and  •6.19|at6.37| 
for  extras. 

GRAIN.— There  has  been  a  good  milling  demand  for  prime  wheat, 
but  the  reeeq>ts  have  checked  operatioiw ;  the  sales  have  only  b«en 
of  prime  Genesee,  which  raieably  commands  higher  figures  thao 
floor  ,*  the  nJes  add  9,000  bushels  w  131a]34c.,  closing  firm  at  the 
higher  figure,  with  an  upward  tendency.  The  only  sole  of  Canal 
Rye  reported  was  a  lot  of  2,000  bushels  at  56ic.  561bs.  In  Barley, 
there  has  been  a  Adr  business  douot  though  the  greater  portion  of  the 
receipis  by  canal  bed  been  sold  to  arrive ;  the  sales  reported  were 
about  10.000  bushels,  four-rowed  chiefly,  at  GSaOOc.,  closing  at  05a 
68c.,  ana  18^000  do.,  two-rowed  chiefly,  at  OSaTOc,  and  closmg  at  64 
oOSc.;  some  lots  ^'hich  were  held  above  the  views  of  buyers,  and 
sliipped  to  N.  Y.,  have  been  purchased  there  on  Albany  account,  at 
low  figures ;  the  season  is  now  over.  Oats  have  been  in  active  de> 
mand.  exceeding  the  supply,  which  is  very  ffood,  and  prices  hi^ve 
steadily  advanced ;  the  sales  reported  have  Been  54,000  to  5S,000 
bushels  canal,  at  prices  ranging  ttom  4S|o44k^,  closing  fmXj  at  the 
higher  figure.  Corn  has  been  ju  brisk  demaiia,  and  ihe  market  since 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  haahsd  a  gradually  improving  tendency; 
an  active  ifeouuid  both  (br  the  home  trade  and  Av  diipiMnt,  ia  anti- 
cipated which  the  gradual  advance  of  the  article  abioad  supinnK  the 
sales  reported,  of  all  descriptions  during  the  month,  have  been  alxmt 
135,000  bmhels,  ranginr  from^aaflOic.  fbr  Northern  Yellow,  SSoOOc. 
for  flat  Yellow  and  higli  mixedi  and  670OOO,  for  weatem  mixed,  clo- 
sing firm  at  our  outside  figures.  In  malt,  we  noticed  sales  5000  bosh, 
at  80al81ic. 

WHISKEY.— ne  light  reeeiplB  have  restrieted  sales;  thetransac. 
tioDS  for  the  month  are  740  to  750  btls.,  ^^^'"SF  ^  83^0.,  83^  lor  S. 
P.,  and  including  a  small  parcel  Ohio  bils.  at  2Sc. 

PROVi8IONS.*-The  sales  hat<e  been  odnflned  almost  exdnajvely 
to  cut  meals  j  we  notice  one  or  two  small  parcels  of  Mesa  Pork,  ci- 
ty packed,  at  $19a912.50,  and  of  Mess  Beef,  at  f  10.  In  cut  meats, 
sales  50,000  to  60.000  lbs.  at  Oc.  fot  smoked  hams,  city  cured^  and  7 
a7}  for  wcetem  ao.;  Oc.  for  city  cured  shoalders,  and  3c.  for  soar 
hams ;  we  also  notice  a  sale  of  700  packages  Chicago  eat  meats  at 
6c.  for  hams  and  4c.  for  dioulders. 

SALT.—The  first  cargo  of  salt  was  taken  at  10c.  for  baga,  and 
lOOlc  for  barrels,  to  the  extent  of  7600  packages. 

liOGS.— We  notice  sales  of  several  hundred  head  live  lioga,  at  3 
6-16a3|c. 

SEED.— The  bustaesa  is  closed ;  we  have  no  aalea  (tf  momeal  to 

WOOU— Until  the  new  clipis  received,  bosiiisaB  witl  he  doll ;  the 
transactions  during  the  month  have  been  tuiimpoctant. 

Proepects  lor  the  Clip  of  Wool  of  1850. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  yean  fomiliar 
with  the  wool-trade,  for  the  following  article,  for  which  wa  return 
our  thanks.  We  are  ha^y  lo  inform  our  readers  that  we  expect 
similar  reports  for  each  monih.— "Eds. 

The  depresssion  in  the  wool  manafacturisg  and  wool-frowiag  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  1B48,  caused  something  of  gloom  in 
regard  to  the  market  value  of  wool  in  the  spring  of  Iftto;  and  it  was 
confidemly  rniticipated  in  all  quarters  that  prices  ymvAA  rule  but  lit- 
tle higher  than  in  1648,  for  the  then  an!roaehing  clip.  AAer  the 
shearing  season  was  over,  however,  a  new  hnpolae  was  felt,  and  the 

S rices  of  all  grades,  particularly  for  medium  aiid  low  qualiues,  gra- 
ually  advanced  until  Febraory,  18S0,when  they  had  reached  a  point 
from  4  to  6  oenu  a  pound  higher  than  ia  Febimry,  1£40.  The.  dif- 
fercnce  between  pnces  in  the  latter  year,  as  compared  with  1848, 
was  greater  from  August  to  January,  than  ai  the  period  above  men- 
tioned. Thk  advance  fnm  caused  partly  by  an  active  spirit  of  q>a- 
culation,  and  partly  by  the  hrighlepiag  yre^acta  of  the  manafector* 
inginierests. 

The  stock  of  dometiie  wool  now  remaining  00  hand  in  very  amall, 
and  coosisu  chiefly  of  the  fine  Saxon  grades,  for  viliich  there  ia  leas 
demand  than  for  the  lower  qualities ;  and  prices  liava  reeeded  ainee 
February  The  stock  of  woolen  goods  in  the  market,  both  foreign 
and  domeetio,  ia  large,  the  sprhsg  sate*  havfng  faOen  u/dix  of  the  ex- 
pectalioas  of  balih  roanolseivfen  aad  Merchants.  Tlia  ratea  at  which 
receiil  soles  buve  beut  mode  are  about  the  same  as  inNovamhar  last, 
exempting  for  some  stales  of  the  finer  foteics.  which  have  declined ; 
and  It  is  believed  that  the  maanfootaMN  Vthie^aecriiMkm'of  gaadb 


1850. 


THE  CTTLTIVATOIl. 


Sid 


are  not  to  well  remonemed  for  their  labor,  and  die  capital  emplofed 
aa  thoaa  who  make  the  medium  and  low  qualiiies. 

Jadgny  from  die  ^ireaenl  state  of  the  d'Hh  trade,  and  the  small 
aloek  of  wool  remaining  in  market,  it  is  supposed  that  the  opening 
piieea  for  the  coming  clip  will  be  somewhat  above  those  of  last  sea- 
eoQ ,-  anft  that  whatever  advance,  if  anv,  which  may  follow,  will 
not  bo  so  ra|»d  as  itt  1849;  and  that  shoold  the  supply  of  niedium  and 
low  wools  laU  short  of  the  demand,  (which  seems  probable,  should 
all  the  machinery  be  kept  in  motion,)  the  nrioes  may  rule  neariy  as 
high  in  the  course  of  (ha  year  as  thay  did  last  year.  For  the  finest 
Saxott  grades  a  similar  rnmlt  cannot  be  expected,  as  the  supply 
somewhat  exceeds  the  present  demand.  The  prospect,  however,  in 
regard  to  these  qualities  may  be  changed  for  the  better,  by  an  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  fine  broadcloths  and  caasimereS)  a  result  whioh 
is  probable,  tooogh  aol  certain. 

It  is  believed  that  the  clip  of  wool  of  18S0  will  fully  equal  that  of 
1810— 4ess  in  some  sections  and  more  iu  others:  and  that  upon  the 
whole  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  industry  wlH  be  flurty 
rewarded. 


Fall  Blood  Dnrham  Bnll 

FOR  SALB.    a  white  bull,  3  yeai4  old,  well  made.    Bred  b/  J. 
M.  Sherwood.    Prioe  M.  R.  B.  HOWLAND. 

Unim  Springs,  June  1,  1850~-3t. 

Full  Blood  Berkshire  Pigs. 

THE  subscriber  oflbrs  fbr  sale  a  fine  lot  of  young  Boars  and  Sows, 
at  prices  from  $8  to  94.    The  boar  they  were  raised  from  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Buflklo  Fair.  R.  B.  HOWLAND. 

Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county,  June  1 — It. 


arw 


Importation  and  Sale  of  Stock* 


H' 


t^  L.  G.  MORRIS,  of  Mount  Fordham,  Westchester  County. 

P(.  Y.,  leA  New- York  ou  the  17th  April,  for  Europe.  One  ot 
hia  mam  ofagects  is  to  obtain  agricultural  luformation  generally,  and 
especiaUy  to  purchase  such  domestic  animals  as  are  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  stock  of  the  United  States,  He  purposes  to  attend  the  sale 
of  the  Short-horn  cattle  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Tbohas 
Batcs,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleaviugton,  Yorkshire ;  but  will  not  confine  his 
purchases  to  that  herd.  He  expects  to  return  to  America  iu  Septem- 
oer  next,  and  the  second  anmial  sale  of  cattle  from  his  own  nerd, 
win  take  place  in  October.  Whatever  ttbck  he  may  import,  wili  be 
at  his  place  at  the  time  of  sale.  PrinU^<»ataloguss  of  the  animals  to 
bs  sold,  wiU  be  issued  in  due  time. 

Jona  1. 1850— 4t. 

Ill-  —  -    ■ —  ■  ■  -  -  - 

C.  M.  Satton. 

190  PuUoM  $lntt,  NtW'Tork,  (up  U^in,) 

AS  just  published  THE  FAMILY  KITCHEN  QARDSNSR, 
'  oomaimng  plain  and  aoeurata  descriMions  of  all  the  diflbrent 
weeiea  and  varieties  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  with  their  Botanical. 
Kn^idi,  French  and  German  names,  al|4iabetioalIy  arranged,  and 
tha  best  mode  of  eultivaliDg  them  in  the  guden  or  i|nder  glass,  with 
a  description  of  implemeats  and  medietaial  herba  in  general  use. 

Also,  descripiioiu  and  characters  of  tlie  most  sdect  fruits,  their 
maaagement,  propasntioa,  &c.,  illsstrated  with  twenty-five  engra- 
viaipi.  By  Robert  fiuist,  author  of  the  American  Flower  Garaen 
Direetory,  Rose  Manual,  A;o.  Prioe  75  cents,  doth ;  mail  edition, 
JOcenia. June  1— It. 

Kinderhook  Wool  Depot* 

T*HIS  emeipriw  will  "be  continued  upon  the  same  principles  as 
*  heretofore,  viz: 

Tha  FLEECES  will  be  thrown  into  «or<«,  aeeordfaig  to  «iyb  and 
f  allty. 

A  daerimination  will  be  made  beiwsea  wod  in  good  or  bad  con- 
ditioa. 
All  who  desire  it  can  have  their  clips  kept  separate. 
Sales  win  invariably  be  made  At  cash. 

Tlie  cinrges  will  be,  for  receivinr,  sorting  and  sell  big.  one  cent 
par  pound,  and  the  insurance,  ^Mdiloh  will  be  S5  cents  on  9100  for  a 
terra  of  three  mouths- 
Liberal  adrances  in  cash,  made  on  the  usual  terms. 

Rifireiue  cam  U  had  te 
Dr.  J.  P.  BBEKMAN,  Khiderhook. 
B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Albany. 
T.  W.  OLCOTT,       " 
R.  H.  KING,  « 

Messrs.  FREEHAND,  STUART  ft  Co.,  N.  Y.  Clly. 
Messrs.  M.  D.  WELLMAN  ft  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 
R.  CARTER,  Chicago,  111. 
Messrs.  OG^N  ft  JONES,  Chicago,  111. 
JOHN  F.  6ILKEY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
SAMUEL  PATTERSON,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
R.  A.  ALLEN,  Liberty,  Bedford  Co.,  Ya. 

DxxxcTXoss  voR  Saippmo. — Sacks  should  be  marked,  "H. 
BLANCHARD  ft  Co.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y."  The  coimeclions  be- 
tween the  various  tranmortation  lines  are  so  regular,  that  in  ordina- 
ry cases,  contracts  can  be  made  for  shipping  to  Bast  Albany,  (oppo- 
site Albany^)  if  sent  by  the  Northern  route ;  and  T.  L.  Green,  agent 
for  the  Railroad  at  that  place,  will  forward  to  Kinderhook.  If  sent 
by  the  Southern  route,  contracts  can  be  made  to  New- York,  and  J. 
H.  REDFIBLD  ft  CO.,  eomer  of  Broad  and  South  Sts.,  agenu  of 
the  8  wiAsure  line  of  Tow-Boats,  will  forward  to  East  Albany.  The 
initials  of  the  owner's  name  should  be  upon  each  sack,  ana  an  in- 
soico  forwarded  to  us  at  the  time  of  shtpasati  stating  the  namber 
and  wdigiitof  each  bale ;  also  aonliast  prioes  for  ehapping,  if  any 


Bookv  fCRt  the  Ftoople* 

THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK,  or  compendium  of  Amerieaa 
Agriculture,  containmg  a  concise  and  plainly  written  Exposition 
of  duues  pertaining  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Earth,  the  Manngemwit 
of  the  Farm,  ftc.  ftc,  on  practical  scientific  pruiciplM;  by  R.  L. 
AQen.  The  cheapest  and  most  valuaUe  bo<MC  fot  a  farmer  ever 
printed;  being  a  complete  guide,  both  {waclical  and  scientific,  for  tha 
management  of  the  Farm.    Price  SI  m  cloth,  75  cents  paper. 

BROWNS  t  ALLEN*S  AMERICAN  POULTRY  YARD.-- 
Price  #1  in  cloth,  gilt  binding:  75cenU  in  paper  covers.  Compris- 
ing the  Origin,  History  and  Description  of  the  Diflbrent  Breeds  of 
Domestic  I'oultry,  with  directions  for  their  Breedins^  Crossing, 
Rearing,  Fattening  and  preparation  for  market;  including  specific 
directions  ibr  Caponiihig  Fowls,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  princi- 
pal Diseases  to  which  they  are  mbjeet  Drawn  from  authentic  sour- 
ces and  personal  observatious.    Illustrated  by  numerous  engravinga 

AMERICAN  BIRD  FJiVO/E/e— Considered  with  reference  to 
the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  Management  and  Peculianuw  of 
Cage  and  House  Birds.  Illustrated  with  cnsravMigs,  by  D.  J. 
Browne,  author  of  the  "  Sylva  Americana,*'  "  The  Amercian  Poul- 
try Yard,"  Ac.    Price,  in  cloth,  gilt,  50  cts^  cheap  edhion,  25  cts. 

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPER^S  MANUAL^  Fourth  edi- 
tion.   By  T.  B.  Miner.    Price  $1,  in  cloth. 

"  The  most  complete  work  on  the  Bee  and  Befr-Keeptog  we  have 
yet  seen."— iV.  Y.  IMbuns. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT^-^om^evt'm  94  numbers,  aft 
25  cents  each,  or  95  for  24  numbers.    fO,  bound  in  2  vols. 

DANA*8  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  MANURSa— A  new  and  enlarssd 
edition.    Price  25  cents. 

ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  ANI- 
MALS—'Btvam  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Horse,  Mule,  Cattl^ 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry  and  Farm  Dogs,  by  R.  L-  Allen.  Price  76 
cts.  cloth,  50  cts.  paper. 

OUNN'S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  or  Poor  Man's  Friend,  ui 
the  hours  of  aflUctioa,  pain  and  sickness,  a  safe  and  reliable  guide. 
Raymond's  copy,  price  93. 

Published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publishar, 

June  1, 1850— lu  120  Fulton  sL,  New-York. 

Webster's  Qatirto^lHctionarr. 

WITHOUT  reserve  or  qualification,  the  bes|  extant.— P»»«m(miC 
OUn.  "  Surpassed  in  fullness  and  accuracy  by  none  in  our  lan- 
guage."—Prsndmt  Waykmd.  *^  It  fhr  excels  all  others  in  giving  and 
aefiuning  scientific  terms."— IVes.  HUeheoek.  "  The  standard  wher- 
ever the  English  is  spoken,  it  deserves  to  be,  must  be,  is,  and  will 
be."— Pwjf.  Stotoc.  "An  honor lo  the  huignagr."- Prw.  Hnnvhnv. 
"A  eopionsness,  peispieaity,  and  aecuracy.  not  ftHUid  in  any  other.** 
— Plrttf .  i>ay.  "A  great  improvemeiit  on  ail  which  have  preoedad." 
— Pra.  Baits.  "Worthy  of  general  patronage."— Pw«  Wotdt. 
"Most  Gofnplete,  accurate,  and  reliable ei*  the  language."— Pr«t. 
Bssdkcr,  Pnt.  Uxmdm,  Pw,  Jbttw,  Pns.  1F«o<a«r»  Pm.  Bitmehmni, 
Prw.  Smith,  Pns.  Km^aatd  Ohancdler  FnHnghupsm. 

Published  by  G.  ft  cTmERRIAM,  S^runn/idd,  Mass.,  and  for  sals 
by  Booksellers  generally.  Juae  1*— It 

Good's  Faaiilr  Flora, 


P^MBRAOING  the  three  ooimirehiensive  and  importantdepartmaoi* 
^  which  include  all  that  is  necstsary  or  nsefnd  to  be  known  res- 
pecting Plavxs,  viz : 

I.  THE  BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS,  extensive  and  thorough, 
effectually  perfecting  those  in  Botany  who  possess  only  the  first  priit- 
ciries  of  the  seieuee. 

II.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  more  particularlv  adapted  foi 
the  senend  reader,  and  embraciug  the  cultivation  and  propagation 

ULTBE  CH&MIC  AL  AND  MEMCAL  PROPERTIES  AND 
USES,  showing  In  a  popular  form  the  importance  and  api^cation  of 
plasus  in  the  various  cuseases  of  the  human  family. 

The  whole  embellished  with  colored  plates  painted  by  hand,  ftrom 
original  drawings  copied  from  nature. 

(O^  Thess  plates  ars  exe^lmt  samplUs  for  yoimg  persons  Uaming 
thawing  or  painttHg. 

YoL  I.  contains  an  extensive  doosary  of  botanic  termsr— forty-eight 

States  of  plants.  No.  1  to  48  indnsive,  each  colored,  separate  and  m- 
ependent— wiui  Uie  usual  letter  press  matter  to  eacn,  andan  micom- 
monly  strikmg  likeness  <^  the  late  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.,  F.  E. 
8.,  ftc.  ftc,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  writings,  character,  ftc. 
Over  300  pages,  large  octavo,  bound,  price  $4— colorarf. 
PETER  P.  GOOD,  Publisher, 

Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
Apply  as  above,  per  mail,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  fbr  2  years, 
may  be  forwarded  Uirongh  the  Post  Office  to  any  address  in  pamphlet 
form,  (postage  30  cents.)  Thus  individuals  may  obtain  the  first  vol- 
ume, as  above,  on  remittance  of  f3  (postage  free,)  an4  bind  it  to 
suit  their  own  tastes. 

ID*  The  Family  Flora  cannot  be  ot»iaJBed  on  so  good  terms  ia 
any  other  way.  •  June  1 — It. 

The  Norman  Horse* 

rpHIS  Thoroughbred  Stallion  wiU  stand  for  mares  the  present  sea- 
-^  son,  oo  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  Unioa  Springs, 
Cayuga  County;  on  Fridays  atCanoga,  and  Saturdays  at  Bearylown, 
hi  Seneoa  County.  Pasture  3  shillings  per  week.  Msres  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner.  ROBERT  B.  HOWLAND. 

Union  Springs,  June  1, 1B90.— 9t, 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


JONE, 


WHEELER,  HEI.ICK  ft  CO.*8  AGIUCIII.TVRAX  WORKS, 


*  •ndTl 


epracmi  i»m  of  Whedct'a  Sinirie  Hone  Towtjw 

cr  of  Tbg  ColliTUoi.  iu  revln*  will  6nd  >  l«g« 

cm,  HluMnling  llic  opcralioh  of  ■  Doable  power  >nil  ThmKer. 
For  deialu  ropectMi;  ihe  qnitiilc*  oiid  chunicicr  oTtlicie  nwchiiKa, 
■nd  Iha  numcs  iiid  locuioB  ofnnie  of  our  ufnu,  iha  Hlwrilxn 
lafer  lO  llielr  AdTI!niun>.iil  n  Ihn  Mav  mimhrr  <ir  Th*  ruLilvunr. 


sC  naiea    eqiulliF  Ikv 
Ankuluiml  PiHn,  ili 


I  give  b«1uw 
■ble,  » 


■  l*ni.  I 


Pipen,  ihowhig  il--  hinli  enfieiii  ui  urtiich  Ukv  im- 

inoo  mvren  Hud  Tlireabcn,  wilh  m  nriMT  of  Mher  utli'nhuiBl 
Dmchiiiei  bmI  imiHeinciiIi.  uf  manulkclDred  I.)-  Whrcter.  Mrlirk  fr 
Uo.,  11  iheir  AgrJculinnl  Woiki,  Albwiy,  iiid  hM  m  Wha)e<>tle  S 
Reuil  by  ihe  minnracluicn.  (ml  br  Iheir  ARrnii  in  iIif  iliLl'ciciit 
Bum.  of  ibo  riiim.  WHEElJlB,  MKIJCK  *  CO, 

Himillon  Slrael,  comer  of  Libeny  "~*  "-  -    — 


■J.  N'  Y- 


Exlratl  fiam  u  afiw 
DHd,  ol*  all  oUien. ,  I 


work.d.ybl'd.y.B 
■lour  lide  of  (hem. 


iHffIt  IK  (Jk  FoUlf  Farr 


T,JV  April,  IB 


ic  train,    lliii  implemciil 


CiTcnIar. 

rpHK  lubKriben  ue  nukinf  ind  Tciidiiv  i.  W.  SHERMAN'S 
Niio  Slid  Drill  atid  Brctideail  Soutr, 


_. M  i$owcr.  kbd  wkll  fto 

IT,  Ailioa,  OoaiiD,  &c..)  Bmoifciul,  oi 

■utulnntiBlly  made,  offfoi 
[■cofWA 

mauurei  hrotdrul.  on  cnm 

No.  3,  V  n  plain  Whcnt  Dtnt;  wmnls.  _..,....  ....«_.,.. 

Prim  tsa.  JVmK  rfour  tuarklnt^  vin  ring  in  I«t  r.«.,-  lli«  rniiiie 
iIaiowilhtlKni>uldiirirnlIkiiidafHr<l:  Tim  DfSTKIIIU'n.N( 
PRINCIPLE  BEI\0  ENTIBIil.Y  NKW. 

We  ate  prepared  la  lanply  all  ordcn.  1  hnw  wiphiiiq  lo  narcha* 
drills  wonid dbwell  loaee  oun UfurE purclioiinx  clte>vlicre.    Tli. 

'II  our  Drille,  ire  offiiied  i 


N.  B.— Panooa  *iihbig  tomnlu 

A  larg^  diwripiiTa  bill  will  aoon  be  imied  wiih  cnii.  All  coinna- 
Dieuion  or  jnqoirict  [pan  niLI  will  leceive  prompi  aiieiiUon. 
AddrcH  Shaman,  PAar  ft  Co.,  PalmTrB,  Wayiic  eonnty,  N.  V. 

Thoaa  wUiinf  ll,  ean  —  -■- " "^  —    ' "■  "-'- 

Hacbint  Aop,  Paloijri   . 

«ild  Sapaiuor,  Ramvinf  Hone-raka,  {^rinf  Eaelb,)whef 

lort,  and  ochar  afrieiiltiiral  implemeiiLBj  «armiled  tupei 

Mr.  SHERMAN  ij  a^nl  lor  the  h1(  of  McCoi 

plSnjnh  June  1,  IUO-Sl 


■up  fc  Co' 


SHERMAN.  FOSTER  h  CO. 


Great  Sale  oT  Rfaart  Hon  Cattle. 

q^HB  (uliaeriher  will  ofer  for  lalc,  wilhoul  roecre,  ai  public 

1  lion,  o«  T       '-'"' 

M.,  on  ihc  hi 


HI  Tliundar,  ihc  1 
,  abonl  39  h. 


1  day  of  AaitM  neil,  al  1  o'cloet.  P. 
fe.  Gaq.,  U  .\ew  Hanibllrg,  Duches 

Thn  held  wo  mmilr  bred  by  Mr.  Shcafe,  and  I  do  noi  heiuuit  lo 
Mir,  Ibal  I  Ihiak  il  hk o^  l*«  tw.  (««  in  Iha  Inileit  Sialea :  aud  I 
have  leeii  and  nniciiluly  aiamined  naallr  all  "'^'^    ^"f  ."- 

prnpeniei  ofibe  aiiimali  rnrmlnf  ii-,  and  ihii,  togeUicr  with  Sue 
pniiiisaiidpiodmiwtiiaiid  mauituiion,  hate  beeii  •icudilj  ke[*  in 
liew  in  inbreeding.  Tliere  iebuisnecnwinllie  herd  which  prta 
IcHihau  JDijoerli  p«<tar.  inllie  hem  of  die  nilhuig  leaKin,  whde 

iif  Imilc/per  »-eek,  and  Ivro  Mhen  haire  jircn  leturclitely,  31  uid 
30tHHFUperday,  'nieir  color  iaof  lheDUH1lk^ioiiableuidaajnd>1e 
kiiift— red^  reil-Mid- while  aud  a  rich  Rrawbeiry  roan— only  one  While 
row  in  Ihc  lot.  Tliej'  are  of  fiwd  liie  and  Bne  ■lyle,  and  all  ji  calf 
ID  ihe  lupeTh  implied  ball  Ejtcler,  who  wPI  ■!»  be  offered  fnr  tale 

/■nf  i(i«  qf  £nI(T.— Eielei  il  of  llie  Princea  tribe  of  Short  honu 

WolTi«on,  Durham, feMland.  He  waeeoi  by  Napier,  l«,a3S,) out 
of  Jenamine,  byCaininodore,|3,459)— Flon,  Vclvidere.  |I,;W) 
— Jewey,  by  Belvidere,  ll.TOSI— Chetrr  by  \Va1erloo,  (iSlfll  Ac. 
See  Eiiftiih  Herd  Book,  Vol.  V.,  for  fnA  pedigree. 

Eieiec  wai  aeleried  for  Mr.  Kheafe,  by  a  GrB  rate  (udfie  of  ^hon 
horn  HOT  k,  aud  wa>coa^dercdoaeoflfae«T«Ae«fri^  in  Fji^and- 

noTjii  eveiiue<]ual,baj  never  before  bcenimpon^iuiDlhiacDun- 

bandlint  and  qnalily  are  of  Lbe  flneal  hind.  Hie  color  a  nXBity  ■ 
beautiful  yellow  red.  wliich  ie  a  btifhl  ltd  with  a  fine  goldeii  or 
•alTron  undeninK'.  nrinog  f"""  a  'ich  yellow  ikiii.  He  ii  Ihe  inrlr 
(uU  o/  iHii  prruliarlr  ifiiiniUi  nd,  ever  innirted  iiua  Ameri.'a. 
Cali'ci  icot  by  him.  oul  of  Ihii  held  of  cmn,  will  fetch  ■  hi^h  )»ii-e 

,  Ml.  .'^teiriieiniHi.  Ilie  breeder  of  Rirlci,  now  ilindi  at  the  head  of 

tirely  nf  llw  I'linrr-rt  trilv-  and  tracei  ill  pedi^rcea.  without  auy  a|. 

Caintosueit  of  tlie  aborenocli,  with  pedigree*  in  fall,  are  mwrea- 

Seu'Mni'v  Fr-r'/i.—Ji  clmice  flock  of  Iliii  luperiar  breed  of  mni- 

Sajr-Jk  .Smiip  — Oil"  boor  and  leveral  breeding  aowa  and  pifca.  nt 

Warkiig  Ozen.^ft  liaiiduime  pair  of  red  workinc  oirii. 

A.  B.  AUJ^,  ^m  Wnr  «.,  New. York 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


PATBirr  RAIUtOAD  HOB8E  POWERS,  AND  OTEIUROT  THRESHERS  *  8BPARATOB8. 

WUh  Tiemt   important   improtitintnt:      ifanufactuTtd  at  iht  AGRICULTURAL   WORKS, 

and  told,  ahoUialt  and  rtlail,   at  the  AGRICULTURAL  WAREH0D8E 

AND  SEED  STORE  OF  HORACE  L.  EMERY, 

Nos.  369  A  371  Broadwar,  Aitau   ,  N.  T. 

TennaCASH,  orspprorad  nota,  «  citT  Kdjuuicu,  at  thIR7, 
4Utyi  or  ninety  days^  with  Jalcr«i4- 
They  m  wn-iintea  lo  operniB  u  i 


ti  fliparua  of  Urae  uid  naojwy  i 
acbinefl  UvDugfaouL  tha  co 
Bt  he  it  fully  ladified  of  (hi 


lac  a  uipuniKl. 

The  rapidly  iucrcwijgdcinnjijhu  induced  him  lo  erect  durii^  1 
pan  yean,  (1A18 — 1^0 J  DipaqLoiuinamiracioryLii  ihEtdiy,iD  fac 
tale  the  maiiuficiuriiiE,  pjid  beuei  supply  the  wonli  of  the  farmi 

■onmeni  ol'  emyde—- •■'-''— 


1  of  [RiFJemenl 


"punkXTLiien  °on  i>  calleSio  iho  RAILROAD  HORSE  POW- 
ER, t   OVBR»EI0T  THRESHINQ  MACHINES  t    SEPARA. 

applied' CrHiilheEndleaPlBtibrni'lo'lhe  •ha^of' the  driviu;  band 
wSeal,  oiiDch  a  manner  ai »  r.>i»«  Iha  liitiiiily  oftrHbns^fiiiti 
ttndwearinftfAttrnaiivkt^*,  and  the  Blipvin^  and  wearing  of  the 
Lioka  and  pinioiu  in  eonsequeiica.  It  vjkoUv  owiivl.  Oreatej 
Sbrnph,  Daiabilily,  and  Lightar  Fricliou  are  accored.  All  nl 
wtaicb  beiiig  imponaul  poiuu  vol  ijefore  allained  in  these  macbiiiea, 
They  are  eomparatirelT  light  and  portablij— Ihe  One  Hoiaa  Povr. 


cdf  foiminff  Of  itialfa  wa 
rai  and  a  change  of  hon 


Tbey  are  apeiltsd  by  tha  wi 

Uuath  from  ISO  toStX)  bujhcla  wneat  or  ryo,  or  oonoie  u 
ot  oata  or  buckwhealperday. 
AUcan  be  owrated  inside  oTbama^  In  alonnyw«a±er] 

TheThreiber  ii  Overshot,  and  ii  driven  without  any  i 


■ftey  haie  boen  eahih 
ihe  paat  three  yeaia,  a1 1 
New.  York,  MuHchute 
ly  iatrodoced  aj 
moot,  Rhode  li 


k  tbem.    A  ifepaiatoi  is  allachedlcall 
tn  admirable  parpoae  forseparaiinr  the 


with  the  fine  ehaS;  G 


the  principal  Slate 
l»  Ohio  and  Canadaa,  and  becb  < 


ea  and  packed  very  conpacdy,  and  fo 


no,  lodiana.  UliaiH*.  Iowa.  WuKavia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Miaaouri, 

and  Ireiaiilt  tdwayioautTacted  for  •!  Iha  laweM  rala*,  and  shippliif 
bOk  oadii  sat  and  rormrdad,  witbou  ealra  ebarfs  tat  aana,  iiisiir- 
iaf  tffi,  Hlaiy,  and  nMouabla  oharitea  for  traniparuilcn. 


For  fqnher  mnir 
>VarehoaM  and  !^e 
Agricultural  Society 


re  been  puicbaiad, 


■101  introdticed. 

ig  eipericDca  in  Iha  niiDUlacuire  and  aaig  at  agrl- 
ry,  he  feeli  unired  lite  poblic  will  hazaid  qsiIuuk 
tr  Agrtcnllursi  Implemeute  and  MacbnteTy  of  and 


.  Vail,  ^kTei.  PiBid'l 
OaBGan,  £aq.     do 
laawooo,  Eiq.,  do 
BHSOH,  Eliq.,      do      and 


rrorft. 

id™n'[i' 

N.  -i.  a. 

r,  N.  Y. 


UT 


■lan^^,,  Ed,  or  Prairie  Fanner,  CWeago  III. 

EHBKr,  Ew|.,  lata  Ed.  and  Pub.  Am.  Jour,  of  Ac.,  Albany. 

a,IVoiJs>i  it  Muo»,  Mauufaciurcn  and  Deaien  in  Af. 

[athek  ti  Co.,  Dealer  in  Ag.  hnplcnienla,  NswYork. 


Hone  RakM. 

TiniX^OX,  Downera,  and  other  approred  RerotTinr  Hone  I 
*•  light,  atrong  and  durable,  ({errral  hnndredl  were  H 
uon,  witb  fDllenutiaActfontothepaRhaien.    Dcalen 


Noa.  3W  *  m  B 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

BT    DERBY,    MILLXB   AND    CO.,    AUBVRir, 

THE  AMERICAN  FRUIT  CUI.TURIST, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

/CONTAINING  directions  for  th«  Propagation  and  Culture   of 
^  Fmit  Trees,  in  the  Nuraery,  Orchard,  and  Garden,  with  Descrip- 
tions  of  the  principai  American  and  Foreign  Varieties  cultivated  in 
the  United  States.    With  300  accurate  illustrations.    One  Yolome  of 
ever  400  pages,  18  mo.    Price  91. 

A  cheaper,  but  equallv  valuable  book  wiih  Bownhig^  wus  irant* 
ed  by  the  irreat  mass.  Just  sueh  a  work  has  Mr.  Thomas  given  us 
We  consider  it  an  invaluable  addition  lo  our  agficidtural  mraries. 
Wool  Orowtr. 

We  pedict  for  it  a  very  ra^ sale ;  it  should  be inihe  hands  of 
every  fruit  grower,  aud  emecmlly  every  nurseryman.  It  ii  a  very 
•heap  bookTor  iu  price. — Ohio  CvUivator. 

It  IS  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  the  cnltore  oi  ttxAl 
trees. — Ulica  Hendd. 

It  is  a  book  of  great  value. — Gtmsot  Famur. 

Among  all  the  wriiera  on  fhiits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  is 
Mr.  Thomas'  Buperior.  if  his  equal,  iu  condensing  important  matter. 
He  gets  right  at  the  pitn  of  the  thing — he  gives  vou  mat  which  you 
wish  to  know  at  once ;  stripped  of  all  useless  talk  and  iwattle.  No 
man  has  a  keener  eye  foi:  tne  best  Mrays  of  doing  things.  Hence  we 
alw»ys  look  into  his  writings  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  find 
soBaelhiBg  new,  x>r  some  improvemenls  on  the  uU ;  and  we  are  sel- 
dom  ^kappointed.  This  book  is  no  exception.  It  is  fuU.  There  is 
no  vacant  spaoe  in  it.  It  is  like  a  fresh  egg^-^^ll  good,  and  packed 
to  the  shell  fhll.^Froirw  Farrmr. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  result  of  the  author's  expe- 
rience and  observations,  continued  with  untirmg  perseverance  for 
many  yean,  in  langtiage  at  once  concise  and  perspteaoas.— Jte»y 
Cult, 

For  sale  in  New-York,  by  M.  H.  NEWMAN  &  CO.,  and  C.  M. 
8AXTON.  BoAoii.  B.  B.  MU8SEY  k  CO.  Philadelphia,  THO- 
MAS, COWPERTHWAITB  ft  CO. 

*«^  Copies  in  paper  covers  jent  by  mail  free  of  expense  on  re- 
eeipt  of  $i,  post  paid.    Direct  to        DERBY,  MILLER  ft  CO. 

Auburn,  AprO  1,  ISSU.—^. 

10,000  Acres  of  lAmg  Islaad  Land  for  Sale, 


Agiicnltaral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 


,  or  IrvingUm, 


'PHE  hnderrifned  is,  and  has  beenibr  several  years,  engaged  in  the 
-*■  in^vovement  and  cultivation  of  the  wild  lands  of  Long  Idand. 
The  fact  being  now  fully  estabUriied,  beyond  sny  doubt,  that  the 
land  ui  tlie  middle  parts  of  the  Uand,  along  the  borders  of  tibe  L.  t. 
RailnAd,  is  as  good  and  productive,  when  cultivated  In  the  same 
manner,  as  anr  other  part  of  Long  Isnmd.  10,000  acres  are  now  of- 
fered fbir  sale.  In  parcds  to  suh  purchasers,  fiom  10  acres,  to  100,  or 
1,000,  at  a  very  low  price,  and  on  favorable  terms.  Tnii  tract  is 
near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Idand,  being  about  equi  distant 
from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  Great  South  Bay,  (the  Island  being 
•bout  13  miles  wide  there,)  and  46  miles  from  New- York. 

There  are  many  highfy;  cultirated  fhrms  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
on  the  north  and  south  side  of  this  land,^-having  been  settled  and 
euhivated  more  than  150  years.  It  is  well  watered,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  ftimous  Ronkonkama  Lake— has  also  a  large  ind 
never  failitag  stream  running  through  h.  The  lake  and  stream  are 
f,uU  of  fish— perch  in  the  lake,  and  trout,  hi  great  abundance  and  of 
birre  size,  in  the  stream.  The  country  abounds  hi  game,  deer,  and 
wild  fowl. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  perfectly  healthy,  the  snrihce  is  smooth, 
gently  noduhtdng,  with  an  uicUnatiou  to  the  south  df  about  IS  feet 
to  the  mfle — the  soil— free  from  stone,  easy  aud  pleasant  to  cultivate 
— ^is  a  loom,  large  portions  of  which  may  be  called  a  heavy  loam,  or 
it  is  of  sufikicnt  tenacity  to  make  sun-burnt  brick,  right  out  of  the 
surface^is  from  18  hiches  to  3  and  5  feet  deep,  and  te  susceptible  of 
the  highest  degree  of  eultirolion.  The  railroid  passes  through  this 
tract,  affording  easy  ajid  constant  communication  with  the  Brooklyn 
and  New- York  markets,  where  the  highest  price  in  cash,  can  always 
be  had  for  every  article  that  the  ftcrmer  ana  gardener  can  jnroduce. 
To  capitiiliRts,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  here  presented  to  obtain  a 
large  tract  of  valuable  land  at  a  low  price,  posseasmg  all  the  advan- 
tages for  settlement  ot  a  new  country, without  any  of  the  privations,-— 
hut  with  all  the  privities  and  comforts  of  an  61a  one.  Aroly  to  A. 
B.  Allxii,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Amencon  AgricuUwimj  &f  Water 
Street,  New-York,  or  to  E.  F.  PECK, 

300  State  Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Q:^Lake  Road  is  an  important  and  central  depot  on  the  Railroad 
—there  are  large  buBdings  and  a  settlement  there. 

May  1, 1890--3t. 

Trees  I  Trees  1 1   Trees  III 

p^OR  SALE,  at  Mount  Ida  Nursery,  Troy,  N.  Y^  a  choice  vane- 
-*■  ty  of  Fruit  Trees,  comprlsiog  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  of  the  most  approved  kinds— the  greater  part  of  them 
worked  from  bearing  trees,  and  all  of  them  by  the  subscriber — there- 
fore he  can  recommend  them  with  confidence.  He  would  also  say 
to  those  that  have  not  had  the  experieuce,  that  trees  brought  from 
the  South  (if  they  do  live)  do  not  grow  as  thrifty  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  those  raised  in  a  Northern  latitude,  which  many  persona 
can  prove  from  experience.  He  also  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
transplaniing  of  his  trees  so  as  to  have  them  well  rooted. 

Also,  a  good  variety  of  Shade  Trees,  consisting  of  Scotch  Elm, 
Sycamore,  Linden,  Horse  Chesmut,  Mouiuain  Ash,   Evergreen 
Privet  for  Hedges,  China  and  Hardy  Roses,  ftc,  ftc. 
Catalogues  and  other  infomwtion  can  be  had  of  the  Nurseryman, 
Feb.  l-^ms.  JOSEPH  CALDWBI^ 


No.  197  Waior  stroU^  (imst  Futamj)  Nno-York. 

^pBE  subscribers  wonkl  respectfoDy 
'*'  mvite  the  attention  of  planlen  and 
dealers  in  Agricultural  aad  Horticul- 
tnral  Implements,  Garden  and. Field 
Seeds,  ftc.,  ftc,  to  their  large  and  va- 
ried assortment  of  Garden  and  Field 
tools.  4bc.,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  very  lowest  rates  that  they 
can  he  procured  in  the  United  States.  Persons  living  at  a  distance 
can  obtain  an  *'  illustimted"  Caiajogue,  eonuining  a  bat  of  prieea,  oa 
appUeMion  by  letter^  post-paid.  Those  ordering  trom  us  may  depend 
iqK>n  tkek  orders  being  promptly  filled. 


May  1,  lS5»-»tf. 


JOHN  MAYHER  ft  CO. 


Wire  for  Fences. 

TRON  WtRE  FOR  FENCING,  oonstantly  for  sale  at  New 
•■■  prices.                                                       Z.  HOSMER, 
Aprgl,  18S0— gt. 110  Milk  8t,  Bosten. 

The  American  Ure  Stock  Insmance  Companrf 

At  Viiuetmetf  Ind. 

CHARTER  unlimited.  Granted  January  %.  16S0.  ]C7*Capad 
850,000!.^  For  the  Insuimnce  of  HORSES,  MVLKS^ 
PRIZE  BULLS,  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE,  of  every  deseriplio^ 
against  the  combined  risks  of  Fift,  WaUr,  AetkUmt*  omd  Ditemto. 

Losses  paid  in  JO  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Dirsoror*.— Joseph  O.  Bowman,   Hlrara  Decker,  M.  O.,  Is*ae 
Mass,  George  D.  Hay,  John  Wise.  Alviu  W.  Tracy.  Hon.  Afaner  T 
Ellis,  Abm.  Smith,  Uou.  Thomas  Bishop.    Joseph  G. 
PruuUnt.    B.  S.  Whitney,  Secretary.    Wm.  Burtch,  Tm 

(C7*  Agenw  solicited  for  all  perts  of  the  Union.  May 


No  Huinbaf^, 

if^HE  undersigned,  after  90  years'  experience  aiki  much  reeearcIL 
*-  has  discovered  a  cheap  chemical  compound,  easily  applied,  wliick 
completely  prevents  the  ravages  oi  the  Bee-moth,  and  which  can  be 
adapted  to  each  and  every  kiwi  of  hive,  whether  patent  or  oiherwistt. 
This  discovery  he  will  impait  to  any  individual  on  the  receipt  of  one 
dollar.  It  being  understood  the  purchaser  shall  hold  himself  honor- 
ably pledged,  not  to  impart  the  mformation  to  others,  llie  wliole 
containea  in  a  circular,  to  which  is  added  several  valuable  sugs«s- 
tions  in  the  construction  of  hives  and  management  of  bees,  worth 
more  than  any  patent  hive  in  existence. 

Address,  poet  paid,  SETH  WHALEN, 
May  1, 1850^^  •  Ballston  Spa,  N.  T. 

fiorlMUik  or  JMorpui  Chief; 


'PHIS  Horse  will  stand  the  present  season  at  the  siabW  of  the 
'*'  subscribers  iu  Warren,  Mondays  and  Thnrsdajrs:  at  Wait»> 
field,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays ;  and  at  the  village  in  RocbeMer, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

This  horse  was  sired  by  the  celebrated  OM  Woodbury  Mornn, 
aAerwarda  known  by  the  nuroe  of  Borbank  Morgan.  His  amm 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Emiwess,  «iid  wns  sired  by  tte  eragi* 
nal  Justin  Morgan  Horse.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  hone 
possesses  equally  as  much  Morgan  blood  as  either  of  the  four  StdU 
lions  sired  by  the  Original  Morgan,  and  more  Mofgaa  blood  tfaMU 
any  other  stallion  now  liring,  except  the  Old  Giffbid,  whieh  "mwm 
sired  by  the  same  horse.    For  further  particulars,  see  our  billa« 

WRIGHT  ft  ELDRBIX2R. 

Warren,  Washington  county,  Vu,  May  1, 1850— 9t« 


John  A.  Pitts, 

MoHw^hrftirsr  o/  THRESHING  ^CHIffES  and  DOVBJLM 
PINION  HOnSB  POWERS^  08  SouOi  St.  IVrai  S*net, 

RoehgtteTf  if.  Y. 
npHB  subscriber  continues  the  mannftuiture  of  the  cetebiteeed 
-*-  "  Pittas  Separator."  It  Is  the  same  machine  that  has  stood. 
an4  now  stands  unrivnlled  by  any  machine  for  Threshing'  and 
Cleaning  Grain,  in  existence.  It  has  been  exhibited  at  State  and 
County  Adp'icultural  FairSi  iu  the  United  States  and  Canada, — id- 
ways  receiving  the  Firgt  Pnmium. 

The  Horse  Power,  for  strength,  ease,  durability,  and  cheapneas 
of  repair,  is  unequalled.  The  driving  wheel  is  six  feet  In  diame- 
ter, driving  two  full  pinions,  each  receiving  equal  power ;  9  bevel 
wlieels,  driven  by  the  full  pinions,  connect  with  two  pinions,  oa 
the  line  shaft ;  thus  it  will  be  seen,  this  Horse  Power  is  double  the 
strength  of  any  single  geared  Power.  It  may  be  driven  with  from 
two  to  ten  horses,  depending  upon  the  power  required. 

The  Machines  have  fully  sustained  all  I  claim  for  tbexn:  I  there- 
fore solicit  orders  from  those  who  woukl  secure  the  best  Threshing 
Machine  and  Horse  Power.  _ 

please  address  as  above.  JOHN  A.  PTTTO. 

Rochester,  Mtt>  '   ^850~-3t.  

Poultry  Books* 

'I^UE  American  Poulterer's  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bbmsrt— prioe 

The  American  Poultry  Yard,  by  D.  J.  Bnowns  and  Samul  Ax.^ 
i^N— 'price  SI. 

The  American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  an  Asiooiation  of  Practical 
Breeders— price  25  cents. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  THE  CULTIVATOR. 

Transactions  of  the  If.  Y.  State  Ag*  Society. 

TAANSACTIONS  of  tho  New-York  Stn«i  A«rionUQral  Society. 
-■-  from  1641  to  1840,  eight  vols.,  prioe  98,  for  mW  at  the  oflbs  «r 
THE  CULTIVATOE. 


1850. 


THE  CULTIVATOE. 


BENNETT'S  AMERICAN   POULTRY  BOOK. 
The  Foaltrr  Book 
Jnd  Foiel  BrnJeri'   Ovidt. 
TfEINO  1  Tnuks  go  the  Bnedior,  Ruuig,  ind  OcDnsl  Uid- 
■■'  nnnHnl  of  DOMESTIC  FOWLB,  whli  mmEioiii  ontiiiil  de- 
Life.    Br  Joirn  C.  BinniTT.M.  I>. 

CODUJD  ■  mater  eniovnL  of  oHeliu] 

meticnt,  boUi  pneiie*l  uvTiaefii],  in  rcgird  lo  Fowl 
it  eonuiHd  in  ell  otbei  Amencen  woilu  lofelhei. 


lUi  wort  will  be  toiind  lo 
■Bd  olbei  luArmeticnt,  boUi  n 

Bnedng,  Uiin  it  eonuiHd  it.  „ , 

11  wU  be  illonmied  with  nearir  FIFTY  PORTRAITS  ef 


■ericiii  ud  Forei^  ^'"f^  """*  ■<>r>T  "^ 
u  dnwingi  lakeit  ttpttaliftbr  iltia  mirk, 
w^,  Bul  HTCnl  of  l&em  fiom  Fowli  rnj 


TM  pauahen  h»*  ipved  no  eipenee  to  bring  oni  ihli  work  in 
inerkr  Buner,  boUi  in  reciu^  iv  un  cibrrmTiun.  the  mrritt  of  lit 
wwfc.BldtfiOfeiimiexomiioaof.verylLnof'ih'.book.  Andili 
MmdIhMlEe  vork  wiU  be  fcondloconuin  morePriLClicel  Infoi 
■■■■■••  £"*"•  "''  *S'"''«wir  Dmruttit  Fmeti,  Unin  uir  wor 

rriee— in  Huriin  bo^nc,  7S  cMj  in  Paper  eoren,  SO  cu. 

PHlLUra,  SAMPBCHil  ft  CO.,  PnblUen, 
JMriH-it  tlO  Wadungtm  St,  Bokod. 


I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO.*S 
PATENT  FAN  UILL8  AND  CRADLES.     We  coMinne  lo 

'   niBnnrKnirciheHiFelebraiedMilbuidCndlea. 

Tber  luTe  been  awarded  ai  flm  premhinM  u  Ibe  New- 
Totk  Sal*  Pain,  and  at  iba  fiut-AnHrieu  InuliBie  In  New 
York,  awl  aanraJ  Conntr  Fairi,  ^Iwayi  tnkiaf  (be  ini  premiDu 
error  all  other  mai*.    Tbe  nmufkcliircn  feel  confideni.  iherefore, 

Daring  ihe  r*"  l^T  Iher  were  inlrodoced  mlo  Engluid,  by  Mr. 
Moen,  of  SriBCBie,  Ther  weri  irarT  IkionbiT  noticed  br  Die 
BnfliiliBaiHn;  and  from  ■  oaininiuiiciliiiiiaf  Mr.  S.'e,  pobllehed 
in  at  iVaMieltoni  of  iba  N.  Y.  Suie  k%.  BoeieiT.  for  IMT,  it 


averal  hundred 


fred  buCali 


1  he  pul  £18,  (tsi 


in  the  inicle,  ibongli 
1  highly  ■pprarei 


5!if.: 


fion  Ibe  tbreduBg 
a  to  another  of  onr 


Am,  k*  WTiM,  (Anril  ti, '«.)—"  Bath  ihla  and  the  Inl  mill  yo 
■at,  wnrtTtrrwAl;  and  the  laM.  which  i*  the  lugeuthtlca 
W«<iB  wvrked  bra  man,  clou  ttw  (Hnrriea  parTeetlr,  and  i 


ie  be«  in  ue. 
The  sraal  aeanfameDI  wa  ban  reeaired  (Vom  dealen  and 
agrienMBrina,  ha>  induced  u  to  grulljr  enluge  onr  biuiaiia,  and 
we  ho^  br  urtol  aniiiiiaa,  in  merit  a  fnnher  palrouge, 

<M«  wjU  be  IbaakfaUr  raaaiTad,  and  receiTe  prompi  ui>a- 
lioa,  I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO. 

JaaeihHp.  0-B*a*>G*,4B|il««IW(Ui«f  Tnj 
Hay  h  MW-tf- 


Moipui  Hone  Black-Hswk. 

*■  uaUe  of  the  nbeciiben ;  UrrDL  tW  (he  Kunn.  Tbe  aopgiiDri. 
xy  of  Lhlahoraeuaeiock-gEtler,  jj  LecDmiiig  more  and  more  highly 
eeUmalod,  m  hit  progeny  mcreaie,  and  (heir  powerm  ■«  IM  !!«■«■ 
aud  dunble  roadneia  are  demonnnued.  For  particDlan,  ace  larga 
biUi.  D.  ft  D.  E.  HILL. 

Biidpett,  Vt.,  April  l.'^at. 


Sir  Ctuulea. 

ue  joung  beeaa,  owned  bv  TircoHn  fc  Vf  auaom,  oTWa.- 
d,  N.  Y,,  wiO  be  kepaikia  eewaa  by  Fatur  R-  Aaaoram- 
_;....__  ._,. n,  Fulun  eonnljF,  N,  Y.     Hewaifol 


The  Old  GlObrd  Morsan, 

THE   ht^heat   blooded   Morgan   Stalliou   now   remalniiig,  wfli 
nandtbe  coming  eeinn  at  (ha  nahle  of  Beniamin  Galea,  h) 

Walaole,N.H.    Tetnu  tS*.  W  of  which  to  be  paid  mi  ihe  t= * 

•ervKB,  aid  Ihe  remaining  WO  if  (be  mue  proie  in  fOal.    _ 
PaAnfage  fhiniahed  on  reironeTJe  le.  '  "*'"'  "^ 


The  ThoroBgh-bred  luporlei  HorM  Leopnnl, 

DREDbrtbeDakMifBadfMd,ia  prwHDoed  by  the  bcM  Jadga* 

"ia  Canada  and  ihaai«iea,Mb«li^ieprtar  I*  wnrhHod  hatM 
rvcT  unponed  from  ^^^f**^  Thie  n«e  wfll  stand  for  marea  aa  J- 
^APIIAM'S.  Fi>rpt2free,*e.,Ac.,  eHEllglidl8n>dboolE,and 
he  Raci^  Calendar  forlMS— alao,  adranieemenl  m  Ilia  OnBftaJii 


}.  K.  LAPBAM  dE  CO. 


The  Imported  Thoro«sh>hred  Hone 

riONSTERNATlON,  * 


10  enhecriber,  near  ih 


The  BioTEtui  RoTM 

MAJOR  OIFFORD,  will  uaud  (he  enning  •eeatn  on  Moodan 
Tueadaye  and  Wedaeadayi,  u  the  aable  of  a  W.  SheldoB,  in 
Bcikneu.  OuTbDTadaye  and  FridAye^aKbealablaorB.  B.  Rowa,ia 
C^unUlui,  and  on  Sauudiyi,  u  iha  uahla  of  John  C.  Monro,  in  Bel- 

Uajor  OiUiicd  ie  ma'ta  yant  old  (hii  ipiiBf ,  hii  color  a  beauiilU 
eheB(nBb.^waa  aired  by  Ibe  QilTord  Morgan,  hji  danj  a  pan  Morgan. 
Breedcn  of  rood  bmea  arainTi(ed  lo  call  and  wi  him. 

Taaiu/— Tan  doUaia  lo  ineare.    Pamnge  IWniihed.    Ai 
aad  eaoapoi  ai  rkk  of  ownera.  hUaON  A 

April  1,  ISW.— 3t.a  


Morgan  Hone  GeaenU  Gifford. 

THIS  ineUy  celereled  hone  will  Hand  Ibe  coning  leieon  ai  LodI 
Village,  Seneca  Counly.  N.  Y     He wiigot brbhl  Giflbid Mec 


I  oenB]  ralei,  and  aQ  noccaiary  atlai^ 
""cHABLES^IKOEHSOLL. 


Mone*!  Grer. 

T<IIIS  celehmad  hone  will  lund  Uie  enniing  leaeon  at  the  Mibto 
-^  of  Jamki  RicK^n  Spieglelown,  (hrto  milen  north  of  the  Tillan 
of  Lanainghnrgh  He  a  a  beaiiJihd  dapple  gre^,  lA)  handt  hi^ 
■trongly  and  fijirly  proponioncd ;  baa  (roiled  hia  mile  in  two  minmaa 
and  fihy  Kconda ;  it  aequare  iroKer,  and  comhiiiea  firti-rBle  lro((inf 
qoalitin,  and  graai  nowert  of  enduranoe,  with  nnnipaiaed  reuUa. 
nem  and  doeilny.  Hir  cda  are  imOj  celebnied  A>r  qieed,  botinm 
'"'  Dodiemper,  aro  eagerly  aoughi  after  In  ihe  markei,  and  com- 
prieea  Tarying  fron  •lM> »  9S00, 
.,j  Tory  high  repiKaliDU  of  biaxockaa  road  horact,  and  ibe  si. 
InoidhHiry  pcKet  Ihey  command,  render  him  by  fu  Ihe  aHB  proAi. 


charge  of  hii  fofmer  o 
Terma,Sl<l.    Intnii 


.    The  hone  will  ba  nndei  ib* 

iLTiK  Moaai. 

-eed  DDOrU 

(RArft-,  p.  M.,  JnnnloD,  Rem- 


CoIbbb*!  Earopean  Agiifialtare. 

-p^tmOPBAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  ^ 


'  HxniT  Couiaa  af  Maaiarhaarilli     ' 
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THB  HORTICULTURIST,' 

ANO 

lonntal  of  Rural  ^rt  &^  Wtiral  ®atse. 


Edited  by  A.  J.  Dowwiito, 

AvVu)r  of  "Landstape  Grm/*»»ne,"  "  Designs  ^for  CoUags  Restdcm- 
ess,"  "  Fruits  and  Fruii  Drees  of  Anuriait"  ^e.^  ^e. 

'TX)  all  pereoiu  alive  to  the  improvement  of  their  gardens,  orchards 
-*-  or  country  seats,— to  scieitiific  and  practical  cultivators  of  the 
soil,— to  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  this  Joomal,  givinir 
the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements,  experiments  and  acquisi- 
tions ui  Iloriiculture,  and  tfaos«  branches  of  knowledge  connected 
with  it,  will  be  found  invmloable.  Its  extended  and  valuable  corres- 
pondence presents  the  experience  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators 
m  America;  and  the  instinctive  and  agreeable  articles  from  tbe  pen 
of  tbe  Editor,  make  it  equally  sought  aAer  by  even  the  general  read- 
er, interested  in  country  life.  The  "  Forkioh  Noticks  "  present  a 
summary  from  all  the  leading  Honkmltural  Journals  of  Europe ;  the 
**  DoMxsTic  Notices,"  and  Answxbs  to  Corrbspomdbkts,  furnish 
copious  hints  to  the  novice  in  practical  culture ;  and  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  Illustrations,— Plans  for  Coitagea,  Greenhouses,  the  Fi- 
gures  of  New  Fruits,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  eombine  to  render  this  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  vidualUu  works  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Thb  Fifth  Voldmb  or  trk  VoimcvLTVRisT  wil  be  eommeneed 
on  tlie  1st  of  Jply,  IBSO.    All  or  either  of  the  back  vols,  can  be  sup- 
New  subscribers  will  be  Ainiuihed  with  the  fiist  fonr  vol*,  lor 


plied. 
^10. 


Tkbms— Three  Dollaxs  per  yeai^Two  copies  ftv  Five  Dollars. 
All  payments  to  be  made  in  advance,  and  orders  lo  be  post  paid. 

tt5*  All  Agenu  for  Thb  Citltivator,  and  Post  Masters  general- 
ly, are  invited  to  act  as  Agents  for  Thb  IIorticclturist. 

LUTHER  TUCKER, 

Albany,  Juns^  1650.        PvhHshtr^  Cultivator  Ojffke,  AJbanf,  N.  V. 


Harrest  Tools. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  Sey&es  and  Snaths,  Grain  Cradles,  Hand 
and  Horse  Rakes,  Hayforks,  &c. 

A.  B.  ALLEN  h  CO., 
May  1— It.  IBO  A  191  Water  Street,  Ncw-York 

Pemvian  Guano,  Bone  Dnst,  Plaster,  Poudi-ette. 

'T^HREE  hundred  tons  best  Peruvian  Guano,  m  lots  to  suit  purcha- 
*  sera. 
One  thodsand  barrels  Bone  dusi,  both  sawings  ajid  ground. 
Five  hundred  barrels  Poudrctie. 

Two  hundred  tons  Plainer  of  Paris,  ground  fine  and  in  barrels. 
Agricultural  AVoreliouae  and  Seed  Store, 
A.  B.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 
Jwie  l-yljy  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New-York. 


8p!eiidor. 

T^HE  Short  Horn  bull  known  as  ITT* OLD  SPLENDOR  «C0  will 
*•  be  kept  the  irrcsem  season  on  the  (?jrm  of  Jacob  W.  Page,  Sen- 
nett  Corners,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  8plepdor,  (bred  by  Thona^  Wed- 
dle,)  has  been  owned  several  years  in  Avon  and  Limn,  Livnigvton 
county;  and  the  ftictof  his  having  serve^l  one  hundred  cows  the 
past  season  on  the  f>irm  of  his  late  owners-Mr.  Warner,  c^  Lima— 
IS  sufficient  evidence  of  his  value  as  a  getter.  Terms  95  a  cow. 
.Sennett,  June  1, 1850— lt.«  JOHN  R.  PAGE. 


Allen's  ImproTed  Portable 

Railroad  Horse  Pottftr,  TkreMker  and  Separator. 

'pHE  advantages  of  tbe  above  horse  powors  are — 1.  Tbey  oociny 
■*■  but  little  more  space  than  a  horse.  2.  They  can  be  moved  bf 
the  weight  of  the  horse  only,  by  placing  the  machine  at  an  angle  o^ 
10  or  15  degrees.  3.  They  are  easily  transported^  simply  constmct- 
edjiiot  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little  friction. 

Ths  Ovtrshot  Thrsskers  consist  of  a  small  spiked  cylinder,  with  a 
concave  top,  and  possess  these  advantages.  1.  They  have  a  level  ta- 
ble  for  feeoinr,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand  erect,  and  coiurol 
the  motions  of  the  horse  and  macliine  by  meansof  a  brake,  Inr  which 
accidenis  are  avoided.  2.  In  consequence  of  the  spikes  lifuiig  tbe 
straw  and  doing  the  work  oA  the  top,  stones,  blocks,  Sec  drop  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  and  are  not  carried  between  the  spikes.  3.  l^e 
overshot  cyUnder  does  not  scatter  the  grain,  but  thrown  it  within 
three  feet  of  the  machine.  4.  This  arrangement  also  admits  of  at- 
taching a  Mpomfar,  high  enonj^h  from  the  floor  or  ground  to  allow  all 
the  rrain  to  fall  through  it,  wEile  the  straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in 
the  nest  condition  for  Dindiug.  5.  Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  bro- 
ken bv  this  machine.  0.  The  cylinder  is  long,  which  admits  of  fast- 
er and  more  advantageous  feeding;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer 
teeth  than  ordinary  tMeahers,  thus  admitting  of  more  rapid  moUoii 
ai'H  faster  work  with  less  power;  and  the  dniiiuutiou  of  teeth  in  the 
c\  uder  is  fully  made  up  by  an  increased  number  in  the  concave  top^ 
\v  .ch  is  stationary.  7.  Tbe  separator  is  a  g^real  advantage  indtmiii'- 
is  i.ng  tlie  labor  of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  the  gnin  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  fummiiig  mill.  Three  men  with  a  single  povr- 
er.  can  thresh  100  to  150  bushels  of  grain  per  day ;  and  lour  maa 
wuh  a  double  power,  twice  that  quantity.  All  the  above  are  com- 
pact, and  can  be  canned  where  wanted,  complete,  or  they  m«y  be 
readily  taken  apart  ajid  packed  for  dintanl  transportation  oy  W8| 
or  otlierwise. 

'Price  of  single  Power, $80 

"  ^    Thresher, fSB 

"       Separator  and  ftjaures, 97 

**       Bands  for  driving,  cVc, S5 

"        Wood«flawing  nincliinc,  complete  and  in  running 

order, 93S 

Price  of  Double  Power SlOO 

''    with  Thresher.  Scprator,  &e., $145  to  $150 

All  the  above  arc  sold  suigly  or  together,  as  desired,  and  are 
ranted  to  work  well  and  g>vc  satisfaction. 

Also,  Taplin's  2D  feel  Circular,  and  the  Cast  Iron  Sweep 
Enquire  at  the  Agriealturai  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store  of 

A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

June  1.  1850.<-ll.  IHO  It  101  Water  St,  New- York. 


Constantly  on  Hand  and  for  Sale 

M  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehoute, 
pLOWS.    The  Albany,  Peekskill,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cast  nnd 
-*'     Wrought  Iron  Beam  Plowe  of  vM  bizes  nnd  the  roost  approved 
patterns  and  makers.   All  warranted  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of 
purchasers,  for  the  purposes  they  are  designed,  and  to  be  of  the* 
best  materials  and  workmanship. 

GUANO.    Peruvian,  African  and  Patagonian  Gnano,  by  tkc  toa 
or  sack. 

For  sale  at  Uie  Agrlouliural  Warehouse  of 

II.  L.  EMERY. 
June  1, 1850.  360  A  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N  T. 

Grain  CradleK, 

WTTH  Dunn's  Scylhee,  An 
**  best  known.  Theoe  eia- 
dles  are  from  the  raoaicelelMneiad 
makers  known,  and  so  ooostnicl- 
ed  that  tliey  are  readily  packed 
in  dozens,  and  if  neceesanr,  box- 
ed up  for  traneportaiion — odooeK 
can  be  easily  packed  in  the  wpoec 
usually  re({uired  ^r  a  ain^  on- 
die.  For  dealers,  or  fanners  at  a  distance,  this  is  found  a  grMt  ooo- 
venience,  as  safety  end  eTieap  transportation  arevecured.  They  are 
ofiered  to  the  trade  on  as  Iil>eral  terms  as  by  any  otlier  mannflictarer 
or  dealer.  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  of 

H.  L.  EMERY, 
Jime  1,  1850.  380  &  371  Broadway,  Albany. 
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THB  HAT  CROP. 

Tat  hiy  crop  ii  tlia  moat  importmot  of  i.aj  prodn- 
ted  ii  the  Northsm  «nd  Ncw-EagUnd  •tttn;  but 
1  ktga  proportion  at  oar  fBrmer*  rail  to  dsrira  tho 
fall  beiellt  of  it,  froni  the  Tint  of  proper  nikD&ge- 
Btol.  Too  napj-  eviDae  ■  oarelennaii  In  tefareaoa 
tomikiai!  h>y,  which  thej  waald  oot  thinh  ot  >|. 
loviKg  with  KTsU,  oi  &DT  other  orop  of  eqaal  valne. 
nacontraat  in  the  ooDdilion  o[  the  itook  ordiffir- 
tmi  Tirraere,  through  the  winter  and  spring,  it  rery 
itrikiBg.  The  atock  of  one  nan  ii  leen  to  Ihrirs 
ud  (Ten  rattea,  dtiriag  the  time  thajr  ara  kept  on 
Wj,  while  that  of  another  conitantlf  pineafron  the 
tiiae  it  leavea  the  paatorea,  aad  ia  apringia  poor  and 
fecbla.  It  ia  not  Maoomaion  that  ihia  diSerenoe  \t 
•en  where  there  ware  equal  opportunilia*  for  hat- 
ing good  haj,  and  aometimea  when  tha  groateat 
qaaalitjr  haa  ba«n  Ted  oat  to  the  hard  which  i*  in  tha 
woral  caadilioB. 

ThedifaraBe*  alluded  to,  ariaea  ohieflj  froia  the 
qnitiijr  of  the  b«7;  and  the  qa^ity  af  tha  hay  de- 
ftaig  oa  the  herbage  of  whioh  it  ia  compoaed,  on 
Ibf  itaga  ia  whioh  it  ia  cut,  and  on  tha  prooeaa  of 
mtkiig.  The  amaaat  whieh  woald  be  aotnallj 
gaiied  by  having  hay  made  in  the  beat  manner, 
woold  be  iaealcntaUe.  It  is  praotioabta  to  have  it 
•r  meh  a  quality,  that  a  given  quantity  will  prodnre 
'  meat,  batter  or  oheeae,  as 
•  produced,  if  it  bad  bean 

We  bBTe  apoken  above,  oraaimali  being  fattenad 
"  bay.  This  ia  an  idea,  whiofa,  if  generally  nn- 
Jcritood  and  practiced  apon,  woald  be  of  great  ba- 
kGl  to  farmets.  A  Taw  are  already  aware  of  it* 
inportance,  aad  their  praatine  ahonid  oonititate  ex- 
laplet  far  othen.  Haay  do  not  aeom  Co  realise 
Ibilhaycaa  be  made  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
tirely  to  carry  tboir  animala  Ihroagb  ttae  winter — 
In  keep  iheia  fron  aiarvalion.  Yet  they  rely  en 
grtaa  for  the  chief  growth  of  their  atoek,  tat  their 
b«r  aad  matlan,  aad  dairy  prodoota;  eppareatly 
arerlookiag  tha  fact  that  hay  ia  but  dried  graaa, 

■  ■d  thtt,  if  lb*  dryiag  waa  oIToated  ie  the  moat  per- 
teit  nsaoer,  UMre  would  be  no  l«*a  of  aatrient  pro- 

la  dacidien  on  the  coarse  to  be  pnraaed  iu  oaring 
kay.  wa  ihonld  ia  the  first  plaoe,  aaderttaud  what 
are  the  propattics  in  vra**  which  it  it  wished  to  ae- 
rn^,  and  which  aflord  suatanaaoe  to  animals. 
Tbne  may  be  said  to  beehiefly  ttaroh  orsngar,  gam, 
>ed  wax,  aad  oil.  The  followiag extract*  from  the 
report  of  Dr.  Thomson,  in  reference  lo  researohea 

■  Dd  ciperiiaeBlB  on  the  food  of  animals,  nndcrtakeo 
ij  order  of  tha  Briiith  govammeal,  show  the  im- 
portsBoa  sT  thaaa  snbstaneaa  ia  gnua,  and  furniah 
tiefiil  idaaa  {■  rajtard  U  the  geaeral  aabjaot: 

"WbM  gtmma  liM  apriags  Abave  the  aarfac*  af 


Ihe^jtarth,  the  principal  oonatitoent  of  itt  blades  ia 
trater,  the  amount  of  solid  matter  being  oompaia- 
lively  Iri&ing;  at  it  riiet  faighor  into  the  day,  th* 
deposition  of  a  more  indurated  form  of  oarboB  grB> 
dually  beoomat  more  oonaiderable ;  the  tagar  aad 
■oluble  matter  at  flrat  increasing,  then  gradnallf 
diminiifaing,  to  give  way  to  the  depoaition  of  woody 
anbataawe. 

"  If,  Bt  we  have  endeavored  lo  show,  the  tagur 
ba  an  important  element  of  Iha  food  of  animals,  thM 
it  should  be  ao  objeot  with  the  farmer  to  cut  graaa 
for  the  purpoae  of  haymakiog  at  that  period  whea 
the  largest  amonat  of  ibis  aobstance  ia  ooDtaiaed  la 
it.  This  ia  assaredly  at  an  earlier  period  of  it* 
growth  tban  when  it  has  shot  into  aaed,  for  it  •• 
then  that  woody  matter  predominatet ;  a  rabstanea 
totally  inaolnble  in  water,  and  tfaerefore  leta  oaloll< 
lated  to  aarve  at  food  for  aaimala  ibaa  substanoe* 
capable  of  assuming  a  soluble  condition.  This  •• 
the  first  paint  for  consideration , in  tbe  prodnctioa  of 
bay,  tince  it  ought  to  be  the  objert  ol  the  farmer 
to  prcaervo  tha  bay  for  winter  use,  in  the  ooodlliita 
most  resembUng  tbe  graaa  in  itt  highest  state  af 
perfeotion.  Tbeteoond  eonslderatioB  iu  haymakiag 
is  la  dry  the  graaa  under  such  circamstancca  aa  ta 
retain  the  aoluble  portion  iu  perfect  integrity. 

"The  great  oanae  of  tbe  deterioration  of  bay,  if 
the  water  whioh  may  be  present,  aicher  from  the  ia> 
oomploto  removal  of  the  natural  amoant  of  walar 
in  the  gras*  by  drying,  or  by  the  absorption  of  lUp 
fluid  from  tbe  atmosphore.  Water  when  axis tiag  ia 
hay  from  either  of  these  sourcea,  will  induce  Mr- 
mentation,  a  procesa  by  which  one  of  the  moat  iMr 
portent  oonatitucnia  of  the  gratt,  via.,  iba  sagmr, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  action  neoeaaary  fordeoon- 
posing  the  sagar,  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  iIm 
albuminous  matter  of  the  grata  j  the  elemeuta  ef  , 
the  Bugar  are  made  to  re. act  on  each  other  ia  tte 
moist  slate  in  which  they  exist,  in  conaeqneaoa  af 
tbe  presence  of  tbe  water  and  oil,  and  are  ooavertM 
into  alcohol  and  oaibonic  tctd. 

"  That  alcohol  ia  produced  ia  a  heated  havataeL 
iu  many  caaes,  may  be  delealed  by  the  aimilaritj  M    - 
the  Oder  diaangaged  to  that   peioeptlble  in  a  br«w> 
ery.     We  use  thit  oompariaou  beeaute  it  baa  haaa 
mora  tban  once  suggatted  to  na  bj  agricultarista. 

"  The  amount  of  aolable  matter  tahea  up  by  e«M 
water  is,  acoordiog  to  actoal  trials,  aa  much  as  Iv^ 
per  coat.,  or  a  third  of  tbe  whole  soluble  mnttar  ■» 
hay.  We  may  therefore  form  some  notioa  of  tfcaia- 
jury  liable  to  be  prbduced  by  every  shower  af  rajp 
which  dreachet  the  fields  during  bay  harveat.  ttle 
net  only,  however,  the  lota  whidi  it  austaina  iu  «•• 
gard  to  the  sugar  aid  aolable  aalta,  that  readara  kay 
ao-mueh  lesa  acceptable  than  grata  to  the  apaatil* 
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deprived  of  iy  greEn  coloring  mktlar,  preaBoM  ex- 
actly the  appearanos  of  itraw,  so  tbat  haj  anght  to 
ka  termed  grax  atfan.  It  is  obvioui  from  tAo  ex- 
jMcinteBta  mnde,  that  ibe  operatioa  of  hayniaiitig, 
■■  miiall;  canduoted,  ha*  a  teadeDo;  to  remore  a 
great  proportion  of  tbe  wiii  in  the  grasa.  Thus  it 
waa  fttund  tbat  rjs-graiscoDtaioed  2.01  per  oeBt.of 
wax.  Ifow  Bi  3871  parts  of  rye-graaa  are  eqniralent 
te]00partaorhs;,andai3S7)part«orgras«aontain 
7. 7a  pacta  of  waK,  U  ■■  obvioa*  Ihtit  100  puts  of  h^j 
ehould  contain  the  aame  KinquDt  of  wax  j  but  by  ex- 
periment it  wai  found  thai  200  grains  of  ha;  con- 
laised  4  grains  af  wax,  which  is  equivalent  Co  2  per 
earn.  almoBt  eRactly  tiis  amoant  contained  in  grau. 
II«>o«it  nppeara  tbat  no  leti  than  5.78  graiat  of  wax 
kava  disappeared  daring  the  haymaking  prooeis. 
Tbe  whitening  process  which  the  gran  nndergoes 
■b  drying  render*  it  apparent  that  the  green  coJor- 
fag  matter  has  nndergone  change ;  but  that  it  ahoald 
have  been  acintilly  remoted  to  snoh  an  extent,  or  at 
lean  have  become  iniolnble  in  ether,  is  a  retalt 
which  could  saaroely  have  been  ancioipated  without 
•etoal  experiment." 

The  farmer  may  not  be  ftble  to  adopt  in  general 

Sraetice,  a  ly stem  of  curing  bay  which  would  in- 
'rdy  prevent  the  loss  of  some  of  its  valnable  qua- 
tlties ;  but  experience  proves  that  a  system  whioh  ap- 

tireximates  to  this,  is  perfectly  feasible  io  thii  Conn- 
ie. The  practice  of  all  who  make  the  best  of  bay, 
Agrees  as  to  general  principles.  We  have  allnded 
t«  the  fattening  of  stock  on  hay,  and  in  establishing 
•  criterion  for  the  quality  of  hay,  we  think  it  would 
be  hir  to  estimate  it  in  proportion  to  its  value  far 
Ihtt  purpose.  It  might  be  objected  to  this,  perhaps, 
that  the  properties  which  would  most  promote  the 
—  "'  n  of  fat,  might  not  impart  the  greatest  de- 
'It  should  be  remem. 


It  required  of  the  bulk 
eferony  to  work  hor- 
'engthening  principle 


»f  the  farmer's  stock,  and  in 
•M  and  oxen,  the  requisite  s 
Uay  be  supplied  tbrongh  othi 

The  finer  species  of  grasses,  sach  as  bine. grass, 
XPof  pTatiniii,)  red-lop  IJgroitU,)  and  ft  little 
kjn-inhling  of  white  and  red  clover,  produce  the  best 
Iky.  Tiitiolhy  (^Phltum  pratmti,)  is  in  considera- 
lllV  repute  for  hay  in  some  seolione,  and  it  makes  a 
fl'olltable  hay  for  exportation,  on  account  of  ila 
ihrge  yield,  bat  it  is  less  relished  by  stock,  (except 
fiDrses,)  than  the  above  kinds.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
ttttted  by  all  who  have  hsd  experience  with  hay  out 
Ht  diSbrenl  stages,  that  it  shonld  be  cm  before  !(  i« 
past  bloom.  Dr.  Thohsoh  has  well  said  that  "  It 
iniglit  to  be  tbe  object  of  (be  farmer  to  preserve  the 
%ay  in  the  condition  most  resembling  grfts*  in  its 
Ifljhest  perfeotion,"  and  tbat  its  point  of  perfee- 
iTon  "is  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  growth  than 
when  it  has  shot  into  seed."  If  it  does  not  fall 
idbwn,  it  should  be  allowed  to  oome  into  full  flower; 
but  if  it  lodges  or  cripples  it  will  soon  sour,  and  if 
itle  crop  is  very  heavy  will  rot,  and  the  fermenta- 
1}oD  which  takes  place,  will,  mare  or  less,  destmy 
the  roots.  Hence  lodged  grass  should  always  be 
cllt  withont  delay,  exoept  where  the  lodging  occurs 
^nly  in  trifling  patches,  and  in  parts  of  tbe  fleld 
Hot  easy  of  access.  If  the  grass  is  cnt  at  the  stage 
Biontioned,  there  will  be  a  vigorous  seaood  growth, 
WljitrU  on  rich  laud  will  alTord  a  good  autumn  crop, 
%rr  mowing;  or  it  may  bo  fed  off  by  stock,  as  best 
Wita  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  early  cutting 
tt*j  favors  the  permanency  of  the  award;  the  vitali- 

3  of  tbe  prrKs*  is  not  exhausted,  M  it  would  be  by 
e  formation  of  seed. 

The  praothra  of  the  best  haymakers,  is  to  mow 
theigTats  dc«elyt«1lie  ground^  to  spread  (h»  ewatfee 


evenly  and  lightly,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  fairly  ofl', 
and  the  outside  of  the  ewath  aomewbac  dried- 
Rake  and  cook  the  bay  before  sunset.  If  tbe  wea- 
ther haa  been  fair  and  drying  the  first  day,  and  is  so 
the  next,  the  onring  may  be  so  well  oompleied  in 
the  two  days  that  it  will  do  to  go  into  the  bain  or 
staok,  unless  there  is  a  very  large  buiden,  or  it  is  in 
a  very  green  state.  The  cocks  should  be  opened  on 
the  seoond  day  after  the  ground  has  become  dried 
and  warmed,  and  the  hay  shoald  be  thoronghly  sha- 
ken and  left  so  light  and  open  that  (he  air  will  im- 
mediately strike  through  it;  and  it  will  generally 
hs  necessary  to  turn  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
ensure  its  perfect  dryness.  Should  the  weather  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  appear  unfavorable, 
the  hay  may  stand  without  injury  till  the  third  day; 
or  if  it  should  be  spread  out  on  the  second  day,  and 
should  fail  of  being  suffioiently  dried,  it  should  again 
he  put  in  cocks,  and  the  drying  completed  tbe  first 
favorable  day.  In  putting  it  in  the  barn,  an  advaa- 
tage  may  be  derived  by  letting  it  remain  on  the  wa- 
gons, when  practioahle,  over  night— especially  such 
loada  as  are  least  ^ied.  The  partial  heating  which 
it  will  undergo  in  the  load,  will  greatly  aid  its  cu- 
ring, aad  the  teadeuey  t«  fernentation  will  be  bro- 
ken up  in  unloading,  by  its  exposure  tc  the  air,  and 
it  will  afterwards  remain  in  an  nncbangeahle  state, 
so  long  as  kept  dry. 

Clover  makes  good  hay  if  cut  at  the  right  time  and 
rightly  managed.  The  writer,  after  having  tried 
various  modes  of  making  (his  kind  of  bay,  gives  tbe 
preference  to  making  it  chiefly  is  cooka.  It  can  be 
made  la  this  way  with  less  expense  of  labor,  and 
the  hay  is  superior  in  qnality  to  that  produced  by 
any  other  mode.  The  medium,  or  what  is  nommon- 
ly  called  the  aoulhern  atover,  is  the  best  for  hay,  aa 
its  stems  are  finer  than  the  larger,  or  northern  kind. 
It  is  best  to  cut  it  when  tbe  greatest  number  of 
beads  are  in  full  bloom,  and  as  they  do  not  t^ll  bloom 
at  once,  tbe  first  which  come  out  will,  of  course, 
be  turned  before  the  m^ority  will  have  reached  that 

When  the  swaths  are  wiltedklhey  may  be  pitched 
into  ooeka  with  forks,  takrng  care  to  lay  up  tbe  fork 
fulls  ID  such  a  way  tbat  the  bay  will  stand  tbe  wea- 


ther, which  is  easily  dcsw  with  a  little  care.  It 
may  be  put  in  aueh  cooks  «>  will  make  forty  to  Afif 
pounds  each,  after  it  is  dried.  If  carefulfy  pat  ap, 
it  may  stand  in  this  situation  for  several  days  with- 
out injury.  It  should  be  examined  from  day  to  daj 
to  see  how  the  process  of  curing  advances,  and 
when  ite  appearance  and  the  prospect  of  fair  wea- 
ther indicate  tbat  the  onring  can  be  completed  in 
one  day,  the  cocka  should  be  turned  over  ao  as  to 
expose  the  bottom  to  the  sun,  and  they  ahocid  ba 
lighlened  up  a  little,  in  order  that  all  the  darapn«sm 
shall  be  driven  off.  It  should  be  handled  carefully  in 
loading,  lest  the  driest  portian  should  be  broksa  up, 
and  tbe  beads  and  lesveanMr*  or  lea*  waateJ.  Clo- 
ver tLmt  is  laade  in  thie  waf  <a  sal  U*bl«  ta  faffat    in 
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tbe  mow  or  stack,  and  from  the  loaves  and  heads 
being  saTed,  and  the  whole  being  oared  in  the  most 
perfeot  maftner,  it  is  mnoh  relished  hj  all  animals. 
When  ased,  it  is  best  to  pass  it  through  the  ontting 
machine,  at  it  oaft  be  fed  with  mooh  less  waste 
when  oat  vp,  than  when  distributed  to  stock  in  a 
long  state. 

The  col  her«wilh  giren  repreteftts  «  machine  for 
sprending  haj-^^r  what  is  called  la  England  a  hay- 
spreader.  It  has  been  used  in  that  oonntrj  for  se- 
▼oral  jearii  Mid  we  preeiiaie  would  be  highly  asefal 
in  many  seotiotts  here.  It  oonslste  chiefly  of  a 
frame  and  wheels,  resembling  a  low,  one  ahorse  cart; 
between  the  wheels,  a  iet  of  horizontal  takes  are 
made  to  revoWo  rapidly,  their  motion  being  in  a  di- 
reetion  opposite  to  that  of  the  wheels.  This  motion 
is  given  from  the  wheels,  throagh  cog  wheels,  to 
the  axle  on  which  these  rakes  turn.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  wheels  must  be  attached  to  the  frame,  with- 
out any  axle  passing  between  them,  as  that  would 
interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  riLkes,  the  axle  of 
which  is  nearly  k  foot  higher  than  the  hobs  of  the 
wheel.  The  teeth  of  these  rakee,  by  their  rapid 
metiea,  strike  the  hay  in  the  swath,  lift  it  upwar4s, 
and  seatter  it  behind  the  machine. 

The  rak4M  consist  of  light  pieces  of  timber,  five 
and  a-half  feet  long,  (so  as  to  spread  two  swaths 
at  onoe,)  to  which  are  attached  the  iron  teeth, 
whieh  are  spikes  seven  inches  long,  fastened  loosely 
so  as  to  swing  freely,  and  to  fall  back  when  they 
strike  stones  or  other  obstructions.  Centrifagal 
force  keeps  them  straight  at  other  times.  In  long 
hay,  a  very  thin,  broad  cylinder,  incasing  the  frame 
work  which  supports  the  rakes,  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent dogging.  As  the  hay  frequently  winds  upon 
the  hobs  of  the  wheels,  a  covering  upon  them  like 
the  mud-protector  of  a  carriage,  would  be  of  value. 

■         I     ■  I  I         1  II  II ■     ■  I    ■  ■     ■  II  .  ■ 
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Pimllnr  aA4  Po«ttf7  Books* 

Tib  AmaiCAS  PovLTav-TABD ;  eompriiinf  the  origiu,  history 
and  dascripiiou  of  the  dflfbrem  Breeds  of  Poultry ;  with  complete 
dinenoni  for  their  toraediiif ,  oroasinf ,  rearing^  Autenuic.  aiid  pre- 
Bsniion  for  nwitot;  iacuaiof  sMcifie  diroeuons  for  Oaponkiuf 
'"owls,  and  far  the  treattaent  or  the  principal  diseases  to  which 
itaect ;  drawn  from  authentic  aoorcea  and  personal  ob- 
>,  illustrated  with  numerous  engrayinga  By  D.  J. 
Naw-York:  1880. 


Tbx  above  title  informs  us  that  the  contents  of 
the  book  are  "  drawn  from  authentic  sources, 
and  personal  observation;"  a  statement  which 
some  persons  may  not  dispute,  though  many  rea- 
ders would  doubtless  have  been  gratified  if  some 
marks  or  directions  had  been  given,  which  should 
have  indicated  the  particular  parts  to  be  credit- 
ed to  each  of  the  sources  named.  True,  Mr. 
Browne  informs  us,  in  his  prefatory  address,  that — 
"  In  order  that  he  may  not  be  accused  of  tke  re- 
proack  [?]  of  'strutting  in  borrowed  plumes,'  he 
has  the  candor  to  oenfess  that  he  has  made  a  free 
use  of  the  labors  of  Pliny,  Columella,  Cuba,  Aldro- 
vandi,  MascaZ!,  Reaumur,  Mowbray,  Parmentior, 
Flourens,  W.  B.  iJioLw'^n.  J.  J.  Nolan,  W.  C.  L. 
Martin,  and  Rev.  fi.  8.  Bixota,  ri^Uhout  giving  them, 
in  numerous  instances,  suoh  credit  as  the  punctili- 
ous critic  would  seem  to  demand.'' 

From  this  imposing  li^ay  of  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  deeply^  impres- 
sed with  the  vastnest  of  Mr.  Browne's  researches, 
and  the  immense  labor  he  has  incmrred  in  thus  em- 
bodving  the  knowledge  of  ages,  on  the  subject  of 
poultry.  In  the  "free  use"  whieli  he  has  made  Of 
tlie  writings  of  these  tuiAers,  h#fA]ri  he  ha^  some* 


times  had  occasion  to  ''change  the  language,"  in 
order  to  ''^mericanite  the  subject,"  &c.,  though 
he  still  claims  9lb  original,  "muchof  the.matter  and 
several  of  the  illustrations."  If,  under  these  oir- 
cumstanoes,  oonfneion  has  ensued  in  regard  to  the 
.rightful  ownership  of  "  plumes,"  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  diflioulty  of  lecognition^— the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  feathers  rendering  h  impracticable  to 
say,  in  all  eases,  to  what  bird  they  belonged. 

In  his  arrangement  of  varieties,  Mr.  Browne 
takes  the  serrated  upright  comb  as  the  ^pical  disi 
tinction  of  the  genus,  and  as  the  Spanish  fowl  has 
this  feature  more  developed  than  any  other  breed, 
he  selects  that  as  the  general  representative,  pla 
cing  it  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Next  to  this  he  pla 
ces  the  Dorking  fowl.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  basis  of  this  arrangement,  is  the  **serruted  up* 
right  eofli6,"  and  upon  this  basis,  he  ranks  the 
Dorking  fowl  next  to  that  taken  as  the  type!  The 
consistency  of  this  can  be  judged  of  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter  variety.  Certainly,  therii 
are  few  breeds  which  have  less  aiffinity  with  thi 
Spanish  than  the  Dorking,  in  regard  to  the  cbfkh. 
Even  Mr.  Browue  himself  tells  us  that  the  Dorkingk 
have  "  single,  double,  or  large,  Jlal,  rose-lStk 
combs."  The  stock  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  which  \i 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Browne,  has  very  large  tott 
combs,  in  many  instances,  and  to  have  many  of  th(i. 
best  Dorkings  in  this  country,  whethlSr  imported  ot 
bred  here.  Even  the  figures  which  Mr.  Brownii 
gives  of  the  breed,  show  the  double  comb. 

In  Mr.  Browne's  account  of  the  Dorking  fowl,  il^ 
have  an  example  of  what  id  probably  meant  by 
"change  of  language  to  Aturicdnize  tne  subject." 
In  Mr.  Martin's  work,  before  referred  to,  is  a  des- 
cription of  this  variety,  as  he  had  found  it  in  a  visit 
personally  made  to  Dorking.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, placed  in  juxtaposition,  show  with  how  lU- 
tie  "change  of  language  "  Mr.  Browne  was  in  thi/ 
instance,  Enabled  to  "Americanize  bis  subject:" 

SxtroKtfiwn  Jfr.  Brmon4. 

**D«rtny  all  my  rambles,  tk 
varionapuls  of  me  coaniry,  wbl 
\y  on  one  or  two  oocasiona  did  1 
meet  with  pure  ^i^te  birds.  Al 
alh  however,  as  far  as  my  VmsfS^ 
ledge  extended, wben  pure-l ' 
ed,  more  or  leas  white  preTi 
but  the  clondinfs  and  marl 
of  the  plunufe  w«re  snlia 
Many  were  marked  with  baii|p 
or  bars  of  ashy^ay. 


Sxtmi  jTwii  MT.  JniTis> 
"  Durin|[  a  recent  vish  of  some 
weeks  to  Corking,  though  we  vi- 
sited the  market  regulariy  ,and  ex- 
plored the  country  round,  on  one 
or  two  occasions  only  did  we 
meet  with  pare  while  birds.  In  all 
however,  more  or  less  white  pre- 
vailed; but  the  clondiiifs  and 
markings  of  the  plumage  were 
anlimited.  Maiiv  were,  as  we 
observed,  marked  with«bands  or 
bars  of  Mhy  gray,  running  into  |  to  each  other  at~theii-  paler 


gins.  -Some  Iwd  the  haeMw  sff 
ttie  nc^k  white  with  a  tinft  ar 
a  darker  or  brownish  red,  nuir 
mixed  irregQldfly  Midi  wws.'* 


each  other  at  their  oaler  marghis. 

Some  hadlbe  hackles  of  the  neck 

Mfhite  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and 

the  body  of  a  darker  or  brownirfi 

red  color,  intermixed  irregularly 

with  white." 

•» 

The  attempt  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Dorking  breed,  whether  white  or  "speckled,"  by 
reference  to  Pliny  and  ColomcUa,  will  probably 
pass  current  with  some,  but  the  fallacy  of  the  rea* 
soniog  will  be  at  once  detected  by  those  who  havf, 
much  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  adhered  to  that  the  five-toed  fowls  des* 
cribed  bv  those  writers,  must  have  been  Dorkingn, 
merely  oecause  t&ey  had  five  toes.  Heace  Mr. 
Browne  calls  the  Dorkings  a  '^race.**  He  saysr- 
"  This  race  has  the  peculiarity  in  having  a  snpemu- 
merary  toe  on  each  foot."  But  the  extra  toe  is  no 
distinction  of  *^raee,**  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Dor- 
kings. It  is  not  unfrequently  seen  among  some  of 
the  smallest  Bantams,  and  is  ocoasionally  met  with 
among  the  crested,  or  Polish  varieties  of  fowls,  tf. 
B.  Dixea,  in  the  late  edttioii  of  his  work,  states  that 
It  freqttelitly  appears  in  the  Cochin-China,  IVdlh 
wlfeieh  he  infers  the  near  affinity  of  the  DorkU) 
with  that  fowl.     It  is  a  freak  wWeh  Is  aa^refstahth 
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W  \mj  rmet,  or  to  foTl*  of  anj  special  affinitle*. 
Its  appearance  amoag  the  fovl*  of  Sorrej  and  Sut- 
•es  (Englaad.)  does  not  appear  to  be  of  remote 
4ate.  I  do  not  find  it  spoken  of  bj  any  writer  pre- 
liam  to  Honbray*  wbose  work  wks  first  publishsd 
•boot  the  close  ol  the  last  oenlurj.  Arthur  Yoang, 
{d  bia  "  Survty  of  Suiitx,"  written  soon  after  the 
eamnencement  of  this  century,  speaks  of  the  Dor- 
kuiga.  He  says — "  The  Gve-clawed  breed  havo 
bcBD  conaidared  the  best;  this,  however,  U  a  grost 
Mistake,  and  took  its  origin  in  some  fowls  with  this 
■aealiaritj  that  happened  to  be  very  large  and  fine. 
It  ia  a  bastard  breed." 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  accidenla] 
irarietj  of  the  fowla  kept  in  Surrey  and  Sussex  fifty 
yeara  ago.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Young 
adds  to  the  remarks  already  quoted,  the  following — 
"  The  fowls  of  the  Sussex  breed,  used  at  the  table 
of  Lord  Egremont,  have  fraqoentiy  aslonisbed  the 
aompany  by  their  size."  Sicbardson  says  "the  Sus. 
B«x  ia  but  an  improved  variety  of  the  Dorking,  si- 
milar in  shspe  and  general  character,  nsnally  of  a 
brawn  color,  but  poiaesaing  the  adi&ntage  of  want- 
ing thefi/tk  toe;"  and  in  bis  article  before  referred 
I*,  written  for  the  Iriih  ^griotltaral  and  Indutlri- 
*l  Journal,  he  say*—"  The  Sussex  hsi  latterly,  to 
a  great  degree,  superceded  the  Dorking  in  pnpnJsr 
Mlimation,"  bo.  Instead  of  saying  that  "the  Sus- 
sex !■  a  variety  of  the  Dorking,"  would  it  not  hacfi 
been  more  in  acootdanoe  with  facts,  to  bare  said  the 
Dorking  is  ■  variety  of  the  Sussex? 
.  BdI  to  return  to  Mr.  Browne's  clasaiflcation.  We 
have  seen  that  he  rechona  the  Dorking  secnud  to  the 
Spanish,  on  the  ground  of  the  "  serrated  aprighl 
««mb."  Next  to  the  Dorking,  or  the  third  remove 
trom  the  Spanish,  he  plaoea  the  Cochin  China  fowl, 
and  tbia  is  represented  bj  a  figure,  in  which  the 
aomb  is  upright  and  ittiply  ttrratid — showing,  on 
the  basis  of  bis  arrangement,  a  mnch  greater  re- 
temblanoe  to  the  type  than  the  Dorking,  which  takes 
'precedouoe  over  it  in  the  list. 

Next  to  tbfl  Cochin-china,  is  placed  the  "  Eulm, 
Or  Great  Malay  fowl,"  and  in  the  figure  accompa- 
kjing  the  description,  the  comb  is  neither  upright 
tior  serrated ;  but  is  described  as  "^ois,  thick,  diiti- 
tMtt  0/  itrratiorit,"  &o.  Yet  the  Game  fowl, 
which  is  placed  the  tiztk  remove  from  the  type,  haa 
the  "  serrated  upright  comb,"  strikingly  developed. 
^  He  copies  (without  credit)  a  part  of  Dixon's 
aceaont  of  the  "  Pheasant  Malay  fowl,"  which  it 


;t*  fclilimis— llw  work  r^rrnd 
sen,b)r/ebB  Liwrencc.  luil 
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ia  said  "may  claim  the  sad  pre-eminence  nf 
having  given  rise  to  more  diipntea  than  any  bird 
of  its  tribe,  always  excepting  the  game-oock." 
This  "Pheasant-Malay,"  he  asserts,  has  occasion- 
ed the  idea  that  certain  fowls  are  a  cross  of  the 
pheasant.  But  whether  tbe  idea  in  regard  to  sack 
a  cross  be  sound  or  not,  his  own  reasoning-  shows 
that  this  "  Pheasant-HalBy  fowl  "  did  not  give 
rise  to  it.  He  lakes  his  description,  which  he  consi- 
ders very  "graphic,"  from  "a  late  English  writer;" 
and  this  writer  says — "  I  have  a  strong  anspicion, 
from  various  peculiarities,  that  they  are  of  compa- 
ratively recent  introduction  into  this  country,  [Eng- 
land.] Baker,  of  London  and  Chelsea,  (one  of  lbs 
best  fancy  dealers,)  told  me  they  were  a  breed  from 
Calcutta."  But  the  idea  of  fowls  being  produced 
by  a  cross  of  the  pheasant,  is  by  no  means  "rtcint;" 
it  has  been  held  for  ft  long  time,  and  is  mentioned  by 
nearly  all  English  writers  on  pooltrj.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  sesms  probable  that  thia  "Pheasant-Ma- 
lay" fowl  is  a  Variety  found  in  tbe  East  Indies, 
whiob  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  English 
game-fowl.  Specimens  of  stock  derived  from  Sn- 
malra,  corresponding,  mainly,  to  Dixon's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pheasant-Malay,  were  exhibited  at  tbe 
poultry-show  at  Boston,  last  fall,  and  are  atill  bred 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  that  city.  I  am  onable  to  say, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  whether  they  are  an  abori- 
ginal breed. 

Bui  how  is  Mr.  Brovne  to  be  undersioodt  He 
tells  us,  in  tbe  fiiit  place,  that  those  "  Pheasant- 
Malays  "  gotie  riif  lo  ihe  idea  that  there  were  fowls 
derived  from  a  c^o^£  ullli  the  pheassnl,  though  they, 
(tbe  "Fbcassnt  Malays,")  he  say!,  hnve  no  more 
of  the  blood  of  Ihe  pheasant,  "  than  the  Cochin- 
China  or  ostrich  fowl,"  has  of  the  blood  of  the  os- 
trich; and  yet  in  the  very  next  sentence,  ho  tells  at 
that  "  hybrid   birds,   produced   between  the   pheaa- 

These  hybrids,  be  continues,  "  are  considered  on- 
productive  among  themselves,  bul  when  paired  with 
the  true  pheasant  or  the  fowl,  the  case  isdiflereni )" 
that  is,  tboy  will  breed  with  the  fowl  or  \rith  the 
pheasant. 

Now  to  what  does  nil  this  amountt  Firat,  tre  are 
told  that  Ihe  idea  of  fowls  being  part  pheasant,  is 
all  a  mistake — Ihe  idea  has  no  foondatlon,  bnt  look 
itt  riit  from  fowls  that  have  no  affinity  with  the 
pheasant;  second,  it  is  admitted  that  half-bred 
pheasant  fowls  "art  of  /rtqvtnt  occurrenct,"  and 
third,  that  they  are  capable  of  brctding  when 
"paired  with  the  Irne  pheasant,  or  with  the  rowl!". 
Thai  making  a  solecism,  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
plea  of  Ihe  Irish  paliifogger,  vrlro  defended   hia  cU> 
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«nl,  first,  OD  (he  groand  that  hs  neeer  borrotntd 
|)luDtiff't,kettlei  ■ecoad,  that  if  isaj  brokt  uAcft  Ac 
torrawcd  i(;  and  third,  that  it  ara$  net  brokt  inAcn 
kt  earritd  it  Aon*. 

Sappose  (ome  of  those  half-brad  pheaiant  fowls, 
which  are  of  sach  "  freqarat  oconrrenoB,"  should 
ba  '*  paired  with  the  phoaiaot  or  with  the  fovl," 
and  an  oQiiprinfj  ahoald  be  produced — a  result  vhich 
Hr.  Browne  admits  hat  been  realised.  The  proge- 
Bj  from  the  second  cross  with  the  fowl,  would  bp  a 
foarth  pheasant,  and  that  from  a  eross  with  the  oth- 
er parent  wonid  be  tbrre-fonrlhs  pheasant.  There 
are  abundant  means  of  showing  that  this  hat  btta 
4eae.  te  say  nothing  of  Mr.  B.'s  tacit  admission  of 
the  fact,  and  it  it  nnreatonable  that  fowls  so  bred 
ahoald  be  eaHed  phaaiant  fowlsl  On  the  contrarj, 
is  it  aot  much  mora  proper  to  api^j  the  term  phea- 
•ant  to  such  fowls,  iban  to  Ihoee  which  it  U  ac 
knowledged  have  no  more  blood  of  the  pheasant, 
than  lh«  Cocbin-Cbina  fowl  has  of  the  ostrioht 

With  another  example  of  Mr.  Browne's  mode  of 
"  changing  langnagG,"  we  will  leave  these  Phea- 
■aol  Malaya.  Dixoo  apeaka  of  the  avidity  with 
wbieb  tfaeie  fowls  are  parohaied  in  England^  Mr. 
Browne  speaks  on  the  same  sabjeot,  and  the  Ian- 
of  the  respective  antbors,  ia  given  io  the  fol- 


'^  — —  ihe  baf  er  rcsddv  part  fc" 
■BDiisydowD,  Ihinkiiw  dial  ha  hu 

iti'h™'»i;"lbl.  Psdil,,  iriir^ 
deligtiMd  It  bfaakHut,  ca  fliidiii( 
be  wu  '  Bliiig  s  Mule  hen,'  wlun 
be  bid  oiilr  paid  for  an  esj." 


We  con*  now  to  tbe  Game  fowl,  plaead  by  Mr. 
Brawne,  ostansibly  on  the  basis  of  tbe  "  serrated 
nprigbt  pomb,"  the  sixth  variety  from  tbe  lype;  yet 
in  none  of  the  varieties  thus  far  named,  except  the 
Spanish,  is  the  comb  so  nniformiy  single,  serrated 
and  upright,  as  in  tbe  Game. 

In  renard  to  the  orig;in  and  affiniti 
fowl.  Hr.  Browne  adopts  tbe  singnli 


t  appr 


of  the  game- 
language  of 
earer  to  tbe  Ma- 
ny other  variety 


lav  and  Pheasant. Malay,  thi 
.  of  fowl."  That  the game-foi 
to  what  is  called  the  -'Pheasant-Malay,"  is,  as  be- 
fore intimated,  not  tmlikely ;  hat  it  is  plain  from 
Diion'a  work — notwithstanding  this  strange  com- 
pnaadiBg  of  term* — that  the  Malay  and  Pheasant- 
Halay  da  not  rMrmble   each   otb-rr.     Mr,    Diton 


Tif.  ITS— Oonit  Fid. 
gives  a  commanication  from  Mr.  A.  Wbitakav,  whoiri 
he  considers  "  accurale  authority,"  in  which  hi* 
said— "Tbey  [tbe  Pbeasant-Malays]  have  no  r«- 
semblance  to  tbe  Mnlny,  except  that  the  eeoha 
are  rather  bigb  on  Ibe  teg,  the  bens  being  tbe  t«- 
verse."*  Tbe  abanrdity  of  tbe  idea  of  the  near  M- 
semblance  of  the  game-fowl  with  tbe  breed  knowB 
as  tbe  Malay,  and  which  Mr.  Browne  flgurea  ■« 
sucb,  is  obvious  to  those  who  are  well  acqaaitit«# 
ilh  the  different  varieties  of  fowls,  and  may  ha  a^ 
parent  to  all,  by  a  comparison  of  ifae  anoompanyii^ 

Fig.  173,  is  the  Javanese  Jangle  fowl,  (OmtM 
bankiva  of  Trmmintk;)  Bg  174,  Sonneral'a  Jsngl« 
fowl,  (O.  lonaerotii,  Tetnm. ;)  flg  176Great  Malay 
lowl,  <0.  giganttui,  Temm.,)  (and  is  the  same  ^g- 
that  Mr.  Browne  gives  for  the  Malay;)  flg  IT*' 
ne  fowl.     Tbe  three  flrst  of  these  are  given  M 
repretcnlations  of  fowli  still  found  wild  in  the  eoatk- 
ern  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  or  in  the  islands  of' 
lira,  Java,  he.     Tbey  are  considered  by  nata- 
is  distinct  races,  though  capable  of  interbreod- 
^    .nd  prodncing  a  mixed  stock  which  may  be  per- 
pelnaled.     There  are  some  other  wild  slocks,  which 
it  is  not  important  to  notice  here.     Bnt  if  the  ort- 
gin  of  tbe  game  fowl  is  to  be  referred  to  one  vf 
''  ese,  tbe  question  of  course  arises,  with  which  hM 
the  greatest  aflinily  of  cbaractersi     Withont  M- 
pying    space    with    particular    deecriplions,    ft 
iil  be  seen,  merely  by  reference  to  the  flgnrcs,  that' 
mast  have  required  a  "fertile  imagination"  Vf' 
Boover  that  the  game  cock  "  approaches  nearer' 
the  Malay  than  to  any  other  variety  of  fowl  I" 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  fiery  and  swift- 
footed  Arabian   courser,  "approaches  nearer"  10* 
le    huge    and   slow-moving    Flemish    or   Englisk 
■anght-horse,  than  to  any  other  variety*" 
Tbe  "  free  use"  which    Mr.  Browne  makes  of 
le  writings  of  others,  is  exempliSed  more  or  leaa, 
all  parts  of  the  boob,  bnl  in  this  chapter  on  thf' 
ime  fowl  he  has  even  saved  himseir  tbe  trouble  of 
changing  the  langnege'' — having  copied  vtrbattm 
I  a  large  extent,  from  Ihe  works  of  Martin  snJ 
lion,  with  no  mark  of  credit  whatever;  thnngh  h« 
ts  condescended,  in  the  same  ohapter,  (o  attack 
qnotalioD  marht  to  extract*  from  ait^nyaiotu  wri-' 
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|pn  Grey  or  Creole,  under  the  head  of  "  Golden  and 
Silver  Hamburgh  fowl/'  althoogh  he  afterwards 
4e«oribes  two  iop'knot  varieties  under  the  names 
•f  ''Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh"  and  ''Silver 
Bpaogled  Hamburgh"— rmaking  but  a  trifling  varia- 
tion in  the  names  of  very  different  fowls — the  head 
•f  the  one  being  surmounted  by  a  large  orown  of 
feathers,  alid  that  of  the  other  entirely  destitute  of 
this  strildng  appendage. 

The  next  is  the  Cuckoo  fowl,  the  description  of 
which  is  taken  from  Dixon.  It  appears  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  here  known  as  the  Domin- 
ique, thoQ^  this  is  noticed  separately  in  another 
part  of  Mr.  Browne's  book. 

He  makes  seven  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  the 
cr effect  fowl:  viz.,  "  the  Lark-crested  fowl,"  "the 
Golden  Spangled  Hamburgh,"  "the  Silver  Span- 
fled  Hamburgh,"  "the  Black  Polish,"  "the  Black 
lopped  White  Polish,"  (now  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tinct,) "the  Golden  Polands,"  and  "the  Silver  Po- 
lands." 

The  Bantams  are  separated  into  five  divisions: 
vis.,  "the  Yellow  or  Nankin  Bantams,"  "the  Se- 
iMright  Bantams,"  "the  Black  Bantams,"  "the 
White  Bantams,"  and  "Creepers."  It  is  impossible 
lo  see  the  propriety  of  some  of  these  distinctions, 
laaamuch  as  a  single  pair  of  either  the  yellow,  black 
or  white,  will  produce  all  these  (so-called)  varieties. 
Ao  instance  is  known  to  the  writer,  where  a  pair  of 
brown  colored  birds,  whose  parents  were  imported 
y-om  Java,  produced  a  progeny  the  first  season  of 
^reeding,  which  showed  all  these  different  colors, 
M  well  as  the  red  and  spangled. 

Mr.  Browne  finishes  his  arrangement,  with  a 
chapter  on  "  Mongrels  and  Barn-Door  Fowls,"  in 
whioh  he  describes  "the  Jago,"  "  the  Shangbae 
Cochia-China,"  [?}  "the  Plymouth-Rock,"  "the 
Jersey  Blue,"  "the  Ostrich,"  "the  Booby,"  "the 
Buoks  county,"  "the  Dominique  or  Dominiea,"  and 
Vihe  Blue-Dun  "  fowls. 

.  in  the  remainder  of  the  book,  Mr.  Browne  has 
dOibodied  much  that  is  valuable,  taken  chiefly  from 
^L9  works  of  Martin,  Dixon,  and  authors  quoted  by 
4iem — adhering  generally  to  the  rule  adopted  in  the 
Mitset,  of  "changing  the  langnage"  sufficiently  to 
.Americanize  the  subject."     OnssavBrn. 
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,  Sim.  CuLTivATom — I  have  long  been  aware  of 
^e  importance  of  fertilizing  land  by  means  of  wa- 
C^r,  and  what  can  be  more  rational,  when  by  ohe- 
i|iioal  analysis  we  find  that  the  water  of  many 
lUreams,  contains  a  large  quantity  both  in  suspen- 
a^oa  and  in  solution  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mine- 
■al  substances,  and  also  that  it  is  a  compound,  even 
iA  ita  purest  state,  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic 
Mid,  Itc.?  By  the  same  analysis,  alsO|  we  find  that 
^e  principal  ingredients  for  the  support  of  plants, 
are  these  identical  substances.  Here,  then,  the 
ifQnderful  efi*ect  of  irrigation  upon  the  soil,  is  at 
OQca  accounted  for;  and  with  regard  to  this  won- 
4(Mrful  efl*ect,  I  will  here  refer  the  reader  to  Brews- 
If  r's  Edinburgh  Enoyelopadia,  and  especially  to  the 
^tidea  under  the  heads  of  Irrigation — Agriculture 
"•-France.  It  has  long  been  practiced  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  every  habitable  country  on  the 
globe,  between  the  60th  degrees  of  north  and  south 
t»Jtitude.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  on  witnessing 
in  England,  the  great  eflects  of  irrigation,  made 
paitiecUar  inquiry  as  to  the  rules,  results,  &o., 
whieh,  with  hia  usual  clearness,  be  oeromunicates  to 
his  agricultural  friends  after  his  return  home. 
If  in  the  cool  and  moist  climnte  of  En^Nnd,  three 


crops  of  hay  and  grass  are  obtained  in  one  season, 
and  their  irrigated  lands  rent  for  double  the  price  of 
other  lands,  why  may  not  the  American  farmer  real- 
ize  at  least  equal  advantages  in  a  more  favorable 
climate?  Indeed,  the  farmer  who  has  the  power  of 
fertilizing  a  portion  of  his  land  with  water,  has  a 
treasure  in  hit  possession,  and  ha  who  neglects  to 
avail  himself  of  its  benefits,  is  certainly  slow  in 
the  comprehension  of  his  interest.  That  water 
operates  as  a  powerful  fertilizer  to  the  soil,  when 
made  to  flow  over  it,  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  that 
on  up-land  which  has  been  irrigated  and  used  for 
pasture  or  meadow,  the  water  being  afterwards 
withheld,  and  the  land  subjected  to  the  plow,  an 
unusual  heavy  crop  of  grain  is  always  the  result — 
far  exceeding  the  product  of  other  parts  of  the  same 
field  not  irrigated.  Thus  water,  when  applied  to 
grass,  on  lands  adapted  to  grain,  performs  the  don- 
ble  office  of  increasing  the  growth  of  the  former, 
and  at  the  same  time  imparting  a  durable  fertility 
to  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  crop  of 
grain.  Rye,  however,  even  when  growing,  is  muck 
benefited  by  slight  irrigation  after  the  appearance 
of  the  blossom,  and  Indian  corn  can  scarcely  ba 
watered  too  much  after  the  appearance  of  the  silk  and 
tassel,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  probably  the  hayfield,  however,  from  which  the 
farmer  may  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  irri- 
gation. A  meadow,  for  instance,  which  will  produce 
3  to  4  tons  of  first  quality  of  hay  per  acre  (which  has 
been  efl*ected  by  this  means,  even  as  far  north  as 
Vermont,)  for  an  unlimited  term  of  years,  without 
the  expense  of  any  other  manure;  but  in  case  he 
consumes  his  hay  on  his  farm,  contributing  largely 
towards  his  stock  of  manure  for  other  fields — such 
a  meadow  may  well  be  regarded  by  its  owner  as  of 
great  value.  Indeed,  let  a  comparison  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  net  profit,  with  almost  any  other 
crops  obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
of  labor  and  other  items  of  cost  required  to  put  the 
crop  into  a  marketable  state,  will  throw  a  larga 
balance  in  favor  of  the  irrigated  meadow.  It  there- 
fore becomes  a  question  to  the  farmer  who  posses- 
ses the  means  of  irrigation,  whether  it  would  not 
promote  his  interest  to  set  apart  his  irrigated  lands, 
even  if  suitable  for  grain,  as  permanent  meadow, 
and  exempt  them  from  regular  rotation. 

Objections  have  been  made,  by  some,  that  the  haj 
of  irrigated  meadows  is  less  nutritive  and  less  pala- 
table to  cattle  than  other  hay.  This  objection  will 
only  apply  where  the  water  has  been  allowed  to 
flow  too  profusely  and  too  late  in  the  season ;  and 
this  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  winter  and  spring 
irrigation,  properly  conducted.  As  iilcreased  ferti. 
ty  of  the  soil  is  an  object  with  every  farmer,  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  from  the  first  freezing 
of  the  earth  in  autumn,  to  the  entire  cessation  of 
freezing  in  spring,  is  by  far  the  moat  suitable  and 
proper  time  for  fertilizing  all  lands  with  water.  An 
argument  in  favor  of  this,  is,  that  several  months 
of  each  year  are  added  to  the  time  for  the  water  to 
impart  its  fertility ;  which  is  so  maoh  clear  gain  of 
time  in  addition  to  the  common  method;  and  tho 
earth  is  kept  through  the  whole  winter  considerably 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  should  a  sheet  of  ice 
extend  over  the  entire  field,  it  will  do  no  injury  but 
protect  the  earth  beneath  from  freezing. 

Professor  Davy  ascertained  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  beneath  a  lid  of  ice,  on  a  water  mea- 
dow in  England,  was  14  degrees  warmer  than  the 
air  above,  in  a  very  mild  wintry  day.  In  tliis  case, 
on  the  water  being  withheld,  at  the  time  above  sta- 
ted, the  fi«M  vr\\\  be  s*vrr«l  weeks  in  advance  of 
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Other  Undsy  and  an  early  crop  maj  be  pat  in,  or  if 
the  field  is  designed  for  meadow  or  pasture ,  it  is 
here  that  the  first  green  mantle  of  spring  is  spread 
out,  and  it  is  here  that  the  farmer's  eattle  find  the 
first  herbage  of  the  season,  and  indeed  linger  latest 
in  fall,  for  with  a  few  judicious  waterings  in  sum- 
mer,  it  holds  out  later  in  autumn  than  other  lands. 
I  can  point  to  a  piece  of  tillage  up-Iand,  which  a 
few  jears  ago  was  a  dry,  barren  spot,  but  is  now 
like  a  rich  garden,  made  so  solely  by  water.  A 
stream  of  what  Is  called  bard  water,  (rendered  so 
probably  by  the  sulphate  of  lime  it  contains,)  has 
been  diverted  from  its  course,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  for  about  six  months  of  each  year,  and  by 
filtering  into  and  through  the  soil,  has  deposited  an 
immense  amount  of  fertilizing  matter,  as  was  clear- 
ly shown  by  a  recent  crop  of  Indian  corn.  The 
hills  below  the  line  of  the  ditch,  yielding  double  the 
quantity  of  those  above  the  line,  and  but  a  few  feet 
apart.  It  was  also  noticeable,  that  while  worms 
had  seriously  injured  the  corn  above  the  ditch,  not  a 
hill  was  molested  below,  as  far  as  the  water  had 
reached.  And  here  I  will  remark  that  on  all  irriga- 
ted lands  the  grasshopper  ceases  to  be  ''a  burden'' 
to  the  farmer,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
various  insects  and  worms  that  prey  upon  vegeta- 
tion^ whose  combined  depredations  often  deprive 
him  of  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  hay-field. 
Indeed,  every  description  of  vermin,  which  burrow 
beneath,  or  live  on  thp  surface,  always  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  farmer,  find  no  resting  place  on  irri* 
gated  land. 

Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  go  into  a  general 
detail  of  directions  in  relation  to  .fertilizing  land 
with  water.  I  will  observe,  however,  that  all  irri- 
gation, after  vegetation  has  commenced  in  the 
spring,  should  be,  if  practicable,  applied  only  in  the 
night,  or  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  gradually  discontinued  as  the  season  advances, 
and  by  the  first  of  August  entirely  withheld,  ex- 
cept to  supply  the  deficiency  which  may  be  need- 
ed in  the  absence  of  rains.  I  am  aware  that  but 
small  portions  of  a  country  ca.n  be  benefitted  by  irri- 
gation, yet  when  we  look  at  the  jSxtent  it  is  practiced 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  where  the  surface  is  OAore 
flat  and  level  than  here,  it  certainly  can  be  done  to  a 
still  greater  extent  in  many  of  these  states.  In- 
deed, there  are  methods  adapted  to  both  level  and 
hilly  districts,  which  can  be  as  easily  resorted  to 
here  as  in  foreign  countries.  When  the  least  doubt 
exists  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  irrigation, 
the  eye  should  not  be  trusted  without  the  aidof  a  cor- 
rect leveling  instrument.  All  streams  seek  and  fiow 
throngh  the  lowest  grounds  and  valleys  in  their  vi- 
cinity ;  consequently  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  aid- 
ed by  the  spring  freshets  and  rains,  the  solul^le  salts, 
the  finely  divided  organic  matters,  and  tlie  richest 
parts  of  all  soils,  are  gradually  moving  towards  the 
place  where  waters  flow,  and  are  oontinnally  pass- 
iag  away  with  the  current,  and  this  forms  one  of 
the  drawbacks  upon  the  permanent  fertility  of  soils. 
To  arrest  these  matters  from  wholly  passing  away 
and  being  lost,  is  one  of  the  important  ends  of  u*- 
rigation.  Even  the  smallest  rills  which  fiow  but  a 
few  weeks  in  spring,  may  in  most  cases  be  diverted 
from  their  natural  courses,  and  spread  upon  meadow 
or  plow  lands,  in  a  few  years  rendering  other  and 
more  expensive  manures  unnecessary  as  far  as  their 
waters  reach;  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  addition  to 
the  value  of  any  farm,  if  the  locatioa  admits  of  a 
portion  of  the  same  being  fertilised  by  means  of 
water,  without  going  to  an  unreasonable  expense. 
With  this  vieWf  a  oareful  examination  of  every 
atreajD  wUich  t,\it  Xarmer  has  at  Uisconunand,  should 


be  made,  and  this,  in  most  oases,  can  easily  bf 
done*     A<  B. 


On  tlie  A€clinati9A  of  Tropical  Plaatsb 

Eos.  CuLTivAToa — By  acclimation  I  mean,  her^^ 
the  capacity  of  vegetable  productions  to  adap| 
themselves  to  a  decidedly  colder  climate  than  that  ill 
which  they  originated ;  an  adaptation  accomplished 
usually,  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  plant  may  be  sai4 
to  be  acclimated  when,  although  its  foliage  may  nof 
have  acquired  that  expansion,  nor  its  fruit  that  fln^ 
vor  that  it  usually  acquires  in  its  native  olimC}  y.e^ 
both  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  the  planli 
available  for  the  purposes  of  life^  much  as  in  itsna* 
tive  clime. 

The  simple,  and  universally  recognised  fact,  th«( 
nature  has  bestowed  an  appropriate  vegetation  a|K 
on  each  clime,  a  vegetation  marked,  in  most  casc% 
by  well  ascertained  limits, — ^limits  which  spontane* 
ous  nature  has,  after  no  lapse  of  time,  transoended^i 
this  fact,  I  say,  would  seem  to  answer  the  question 
of  acclimation  in  the  negative*  What  edueate^ 
man  thinks  of  meeting  with  apples,  pears,  oherrie«|, 
wheat,  oats  and  turneps  growing  at  the  equator;  or, 
who  would  look  for  coffee,  oranges,  or  pine  applet 
at  Boston?  All  feel  that  here  we  are  principally, 
concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  those  vegetablan 
that  the  hand  of  nature  originated  here,  or  some* 
where  near  this  parallel  of  latitude. 

What  then  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  aoolimationf^ 
Can  tropical  plants,  by  a  progressive  cultivation yO]i^ 
by  a  sudden  but  careiful  removal  to  the  north,  bo 
brought  at  length  to  flourish,  say  at  Boston  or  B^P' 
falo,  as  in  their  native  clime?  Tbe  answer  in  gene« 
ral,  is — no,  not  in  a  single  instance.  Not  only  wi)l 
they  not  produce  perennially,  or  through  the  whoil^ 
year,  or  resist  frost,  but,  during  the  short  season  of. 
production,  they  will  be  exposed  to  liabilitiep  oa". 
known  to  them  in  their  native  climes. 

There  are  about  seventeen  tropical  and  semi^trf* 
pical  plants  cultivated  here,  besides  numerous  olh<m 
plants  and  flowers  that  are  occasionally  seen.  They) 
are  the  artichoke,  bean,  cucumber,  corn,  egg  plai^t^ 
watermelon,  muskmelon,  nastartion,.o]u'a,  pepper* 
potato,  sweet  potato^  pumpkin,  squash,  sunflower^ 
tobacco  and  tomato.  Most,  and  perhaps  all  of, 
these  present  also  varieties,  and  some  of  them  ver/ 
numerous.  Now  in  what  sense  can  these  seventeeif^ 
plants,  (more  or  less,)  be  considered  acclimatedyi 
some  of  them,  as  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  &c.,  havioj; 
been  cultivated  at  the  north  for  more  than  two  bun* 
dred  years?     I  answer —  ^ 

1st.  The  least  degree  of  frost  kills  them  acoordn 
ing  to  the  degree  of  its  severity,  now^  just  as  i$  did 
the  first  year  of  the  introduction  of  any  variety  oJT 
these  plapts.  Not  the  least  power  to  resist  irot|^ 
has  been  acquired.  Indeed,  plants  produced  hv 
seed  fresh  from  the  tropics,  resist  frost  just  as  weQ[ 
as  old  varieties  of  the  same  plants  that  have  b^i^ 
cultivated  here  for  a  century.  In  1849, 1  cultivate4 
a  potato  whose  ancestor  was  imported  from  BogotA 
the  year  before,  and  also  seedlings  of  the  same,  tlw( 
seed  being  grown  here  in  1849.  During  the  san^ 
year,  I  also  cultivated  a  mnskmelon  and  a  wintex 
squash  from  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies.  An^ 
yet  they  resisted  the  autumnal  frosts^  just  as  weli^ 
and  no  better,  than  our  old  varieties  of  the  same  vee 
getables. 

2d.  A  cold  summer,  especially  if  it  be  wet,  wid 
sicken  the  most  of  these  plants,  so  that  they  wi^ 
die,  or  not  fruit  at  all,  or  at  least  produce  a  fruit 
of  little  or  no  value.  The  potato,  and  proba«i 
My  the  pastur.tion,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  ttori 
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tte  fact  tbat,  though  tropicM,  they  are  alfio  moun- 
tain plants  in  their  own  country.  Corn  and  beans 
»!••  exhihit  considerable  hardiness,  but^et  are  not 
onfreqaently  a  failing  crop.  The  other  varieties 
most  almost  habitually  be  cultivated  with  extreme 
•are  to  secure  a  good  crop,  and  often,  with  every 
preoaution,  are  a  total  failure,  even  when  not  cut 
ftf  by  frost. 

3d.  When  started  early,  ia  favorable  seasons,  i.e., 
those  that  are  long,  warm  and  dry,  they  do  well. 
They  nearly  all  require  from  15  to  20  weeics  to  mature 
their  fruit,  and  these  weeks  must  all  be  comprehended 
within  warm  weather;  the  potato  and  artichoke  be- 
mg,  I  believe,  the  only  tropicals  that  will  germinate 
hi  cool  weather,  and  they,  it  will  be  seen,  are  tu- 
bers, and  not  seed,  usually.  If  then  any  one  sea- 
ten  does  not  open  early  enough,  and  extend  far 
•sough  into  the  autumn  to  aflurd  at  least  fifteen 
weeks  of  warm  weather,  the  most  of  tropicals,  be- 
eeme  a  failing  crop.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  start  the 
mere  tender  sorts  in  hot-beds  in  the  spring. 

4th.  If  we  wish  strong  and  sure  seed  of  these 
plants,  we  must  see  that  it  ripens  in  warm  weather, 
•r,  at  the  very  least,  the  fruit  roust  get  its  growth 
in  such  weather.  Late  planting,  or  a  cold  summer 
will  be  sure  to  produce  seed  that  is  thin  and  imper- 
feot.  and  of  feeble  and  uncertain  Vitali  y.  The  due 
lilaborntioii  of  tropical  seeds  requires  heat  as  an  in- 
▼ariable  law. 

6th.  These  tropicals  are  nearly  all  susceptible 
cf'a  9hortened  period  of  growth  in  northern  cli- 
mates. The  first  year  or  two,  after  tropical  plants 
•re  broaght  from  the  south,  they  are  ripened  with 
difficulty.  The  three  plants,  noticed  above  in  No. 
-J,  evmeed  this.  The  muskmelon  with  much  difficul- 
ty ripened  but  two  fruits  on  thirty  hills ;  the  squash 
did  iiot-mafure  at  all;  and  the' potato,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  -late  frost,  was  all  in  bloom.  The  seed- 
ting  tubers  of  these  potatoes  did  not  acquire,  usual- 
ly, more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  other  seedlings, 
raised  from  eeed  obtained  from  old  homo  varieties. 
K,  with  the  utmost  care,  you  can  get  seed  fresh  from 
the  tropics,  to  ripen  one  crop  of  seed,  there  is  al- 
ways hope  that  in  subsequent  years,  it  will  so  much 
jientraot  tbe  period  of  its  growth  as  to  be  capable 
of  advantageouM  oultivation,  at  least  af^er  a  few 
7«ans. 

6th.  In  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants,  little 
dependence  should  foe  placed  on  seed  imported  di- 
rectly from  tropical  climates.  Not  only  will  its  sea- 
aoB  of  growth  be  probably  too  long,  as  already  seen, 
but,  from  some  perhaps  inexplicable  connection  be- 
tween plants,  and  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they 
|rrow,  they  need  to  be  produced  from  seed  grown  on 
t|ie  soil  and  in  the  climate  where  the  plant  is  to  be 
durably  cultivated.  •  Hence  generally,  our  chief  use 
of  seed,  brought  directly  from  the  tropics,  should  be 
aa  a  basis  of  new  and  strong  varieties  to  be  gained 
often,  ia  the  first  instance,  with  considerable  difii- 
eulty , -^varieties  which,  when  grown  from  the  first, 
aecond  or  third  crop  of  home  grown  seed,  will  be 
Kkely  to  exhibit  plants  much  better  adapted  to  pe- 
cidiarities  of  climate  than  tbe  originally  imported 
aeed  was.  This  fact  is  not  confined  to  tropical 
plants,  but  it  is  a  ia^  somewhat  general  in  vegeta- 
ble physiology.  Some  of  the  finest  appler  and 
peaches  of  the  United  States,  do  not  sustain  their 
reputation  In  England,  and  some  other  parts  of  £u- 
ropej-^and  the  reverse.  So  fine  varieties  of  pota* 
toes  brought  from  Wales,  England  and  Scotland,  do 
■ot  succeed  well  here,  generally.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, some  varieties  of  fVuit  fail  of  their  peculiar  qua- 
lities, when  removed  a  few  miles  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  originated.     The  seedling  potato  noticed 


above  in  No.  1,  though  eminently  hardy  in  respect 
to  elimatef  is  yet  liable  to  injury  from  a  small  black 
fiea,  as  our  native  varieties  are  not,  and  showing  the 
need  of  re-production,  in  this  clrmute,  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  firmness  or  other  pecnliarify  of  tissue  whioh 
will  resist  this  enemy. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  those  that  seem 
most  important  to  be  noticed  qn  the  question  of  tbe 
acclimation  of  tropical  plants.  And  now  ,what  is  the 
result?  It  is  this,  and  only  this.  Such  plants  ms  can 
ever  be  cultivated  here  at  all,  are  capable,  by  soe- 
cessive  re -production,  of  shortening  their  period  of 
maturity,  so  as  to  come  within  the  limits  of  our  or- 
dinary summers.  This  is  especially  true  of  corn,  po- 
tatoes, beans  and  pumpkins.  Almost  all  the  other* 
frequently  fail  unless  forwarded  in  hot-beds.  It  if 
possible  also,  that  the  foliage  of  some  tropicals  may 
here  acquire  a  greater  power  of  resisting  chills  than 
they  possess  in  their  native  country.  But  I  am 
doubtful  of  even  this,  since,  after  having  cultivated 
the  most  tender  of  these  tropicals  for  many  years, 
and  often  almost  by  the  acre,  I  have  not  found  any 
tendency  to  such  increased  hardiness. 

Any  hope  then,  of  ever  making  these  plants  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  frost,  is  as  vain  as  that  of  con- 
verting a  bulrush  into  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  or  that 
of  accustoming  the  lion,  the  camel,  and  the  elephant 
to  a  northern  winter,  in  common  with  the  deer,  the 
wolf,  and  the  fox. 

Our  climate  presents  very  wide  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, exhibiting  at  once  the  summer  heats  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  the  .wintry  cold  of  Sweden. 
Tbe  heat  of  our  summers,  £eing  thus  nearly  tropic- 
al, is  found  quite  sufficient  to  mature  such  tropical 
plants  as  are  accommodated  to  their  length. 
Hence, although  vegetation  starts  later  in  the  spring, 
and  closes  earlier  in  the  autumn,  than  in  EnglHnd, 
its  progress  in  midsummer  is  so  much  more  rapid;  in 
consequence  of  its  intense  beat,  that  tropical  plants 
mature  here,  and  produce  fruit,  eqnal  to  that  of 
southern  climes, — fruit  that  will  not  grow  at  all  in 
England,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  France. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, that  we  have,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  ex- 
tends, no  well  written  treatise  on  the  ooltivatiun  of 
tropical  plants.  So  low  is  the  state  of  society  in 
all  the  states  of  tropical  regions,  that  the  people  dt> 
not  know  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate 
whioh  they  possess,  nor  the  sujceptibilrty  of  im- 
provement inherent  in  their  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Hence,  with  soil  and  climate  so  much  infeiior,  we 
yet  cultivate  melons,  tomatoes,  squashes,  &c.,  in 
size  and  ftavor,  decidedly  superior  to  the  same  fruits 
onltrvated  there.  Many  of  these  plants,  as  varie- 
ties of  the  bean,  pepper,  squash  and  nastortidn,  are 
known  to  be  there  biennial,  and  some  even  peren- 
nial. There  is  some  reason  also  to  suspect  that  tbe 
tomato,  and  some  sorts  of  melons,  are  more  than  an- 
nual, when  cultivated  in  their  native  climes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable especially  to  central  New- York,  but  the 
leading  principles  of  this  artiele  are  applicable  to  all 
northern  climes,  whose  snmhier  beat  compares  at 
all  with  ours. 

The  preceding  illustrations  have  been  confined  to 
herbaceous  plants,  and  mostly  to  such  as  are  techni- 
cally sailed  vegetabliit  but  the  principles  apply 
equally  well  Xo/i'uitt  growing  on  wood  stems,  sneh 
as  the  peach,  and  the  grape  especially,  which  are 
semi-tropical  in  character;*— and  also  remotely  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  pear,  apricot  and 
quince. 

The  above  facts  are  hastily  thrown  out.  in   the 
hope  that  tome  one  favorably  situated  will  pursue 
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the  Mibject;  and  give  to  the  public  a  fall  exhibition 
of  facu  and  principles  in  a  depai'tmeut  of  liortioaU 
tore  which  has  heretofore  been  left  in  the  darh.  CX 
£.  G.     Utic;  Mmreh,  1850. 


Tluiiga  Ne 


ry  to  tke  Sueoeesfal  Faravit  of 
Acricaltmre* 

Eos.  CuLTiTATon — It  would  be  impossible,  with- 
in the  preoincts  of  a  short  article,  to  cover  the 
ground  ocoopied  by  this  topic.  All  that  can  be 
done  here  is  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  upon 
the  subject. 

It  is  often  said  of  farming,  ''  Oh!  yes,  it  is  a  ve- 
ry fine  thing  to  write  about,  and  talk  about,  but 
when  It  comes  to  the  labor  of  it,  it  is  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  for  a  very  little  money.''  No  doubt, 
«s  farming  is  generally  conducted,  this  is  a  truth ; — 
but  are  there  not  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  as  it  has  been  followed  in 
times  past  and  at  the  present  day,  which  would  ope- 
rate as  strongly  against  the  profits  of  any  other  oc- 
cupation as  ii  has  done  against  agriculture? 

Among  the  many,  let  ns  look  at  a  few  facts. 
Suppose  a  man,  anxious  to  enter  into  business,  should 
buy  him  a  fi.ne  store,  and  fit  it  up  with  many  conve- 
nienees  for  the  reception  of  goods,  and  then  should 
find  oat  that  in  90  doing  he  had  expended  all  his  oa- 
pital,  and  had  nothing  left  to  buy  goods  with,  would 
not  this,  even  with  all  the  facilities  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem, hamper  his  prospects  for  business  so  much  as 
to  render  his  suocese  very  doubtful?  And  does  not 
this  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  many  cases  among 
farmers?  We  will  suppose  a  man  to  come  in  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  the  neces- 
sary buildings  for  farming  purposes,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash.  Now  do  I  not  state  a  fact, 
when  I  say  that  instead  of  keeping  the  $1,000  as  a 
capital  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  farm  with  pro- 
fit and  success,  seven  men  out  of  nine  would  seek 
at  once  to  buy  more  land,  investing  the  $1,000  in 
tbia  way,  and  perhaps. even  buying  so  much  more 
land  as  to  run  them  in  debt  $1,000,  thereby  laying 
them  under  an  interest  of  $60  or  $70  a  year,  besides 
depriving  them  of  any  capital  wherewith  to  improve 
their  newly  acquired  property.  In  this  situation, 
then,  00  matter  what  a  man  sees  which  might  be  an 
improvement,  and  one  of  very  great  advaniage  too 
to  his  farm,  he  is  obliged  to  let  it  go  'Uo  a  more 
convenient  season,''  for  want  of  means  to  carry  it 
through.  Men  require  cspital  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures.  Is 
it  at  all  wonderful  then,  that  capital  should  be  re- 
quired for  the  successful  pursuit  o(  agriculture? 
Nay,  is  it  not  more  wonderful  that  men  oan  start  as 
they  often  do,  with  little  or  nothing,  make  a  small 
poyment  upon  a  farm,  and  bringing  bjne  and  mus- 
cle in  direct  opposition  to  capital,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, by  the  aid  of  perseverance  and  economy,  finally 
gain  the  victory?  It  is  always  and  ever  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle,  this  struggle  of  bone  and  sinew 
against  6  or  7  per  oen(.  interest.  Even  sage  expe- 
rience often  stands  aghast,  and  sighs  to  think  that 
V  hat  it  knows  would  pay  so  well,  must  yet  be  left 
nndone  for  want  of  means.  ,  But  give  a  man  who 
can  win  this  battle,  a  farra«  and  a  oapital  adapted 
te  its  eize  and  situation,  and  my  word  for  it,  he  can 
make  agriculture  a  source  of  profit. 

I  will  next  name  experitncej  as  an  essental  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Experience— ah, 
what  a  volume  does  that  one  word  express.  Expe- 
rience in  trade,  in  commerce,  in  manufaotnres,<— 
who  thinks  of  entering  into  and  hopes  for  success  in 
aay  of  these  branches  of  social  life,  without  expe- 
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rienee  (  and  shall  he  hope  for  tneeess  in  agrienltiiM  * 
without  it?    Poes  the  tyro  in  mechanics^  seek  im. 
build  a  bouse  before  he  learns  to  plane  a  board  f— 
Does  he  not  Jearn  his  art,  step  by  step;  and  is  not 
agriculture  an  art,  and  must  it  not  be  learned  bj* 
practice,  by  study,  by  experience?     Without  expe« 
rienoe,  what  is  it?    It  is  to  the  wise  in  other  porsaita^ 
a  stumbling  block.    How  many  men  have  there  beeo, 
who,  tired  of  a  life  of  toil  amid   papers  and  ae^^ 
count  books,-— tired  for  a  time  of  brick  walls,  of  :* 
vain   and  empty   pageantry ,-^have  determined  to, 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  amid  green  fields  and. 
shady   groves?     They  become  farmers — but,  alae^ 
few    qualifications    have    they   for    this  vocation* 
They  bring  with  them  habits  of  body  and  mind  al« 
most  unknown  to  the  agriculturist,  and  after  spend* 
ing  a  few  years  in  what  is  to  them  a  hermitage^ 
with  impaired  fortunes,  and  disgusted  with  all  that 
appertains  to  agriculture,  they  again  seek  the  boay , 
marts  of  trade.   Had  agriculture  been  to  them  a  pr^ 
fttable  invtMimentf  they  might  have  liked  it;  but  it 
was  a  loting  bu$ini9$,     Alas,  experience  was  w«At*  . 
ing  to  teach  them  how  to  invest  their  capital. 

If  a  man  has  a  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
oapital  enough  to  see  him  safely  through  all  the  m* . 
dimentM  of  the  science,  and  to  bear  him' through  all 
the  hard  knock*  that  hiv  purse  will  get  from  a  waat 
of  experience — if,  in  short,  be  has  oapital  enougk. 
to  pay  for  his  experience,  and  taste  enough  for  ag^ 
Yiculture  to  consider  it  well  spent,  it  may  do;  b«t 
let  no  man  of  very  limited  means  undertake  to  eoa* 
duct  the  business  of  a  farm  without  experience,  lui* 
less  he  wishes  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  property* 
And  what  I  say  here,  I  say  again  is  not  peculiar  to 
agriculture.  No  man  can  be  a  good  lawyer,  a  good 
doctor,  a  good  merchant,  a  good  mechanic,  without 
practice,  study,  experience;  why  then  should  he  bo 
a  good  farmer  without  them? 

Order,  Syttem  and  Economy  f — without  these,  no 
man  can  be  successful  in  conducting  the  business  of 
a  farm;  but  as  these  subjecu  have  recently  been  dis* 
cussed  at  some  length  and  with  much  ability,  in  the 
pages  of  The  Cultivator,  1  shall  only  make  a  re- 
mark or  two  concerning  them.  If  a  roan  neglect* 
these  things,  capital  will  be  expended  without  a 
profitable  return,  and  even  experience  will  be  of  lit- 
tle avail.  That  man  cannot  expect  to  prosper,  who 
leaves  everything  at  odds  and  ends.  If  grain  in 
sown,  and  cattle  pastured  in  adjoining  fields,  with 
little  or  no  fences  around  them,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility the  grain  will  be  destroyed.  If  pigs  are  aU 
lowed  to  wander  about  a  man's  yard,  a«d  now  and 
then  to  get  into  his  garden,  it  is  not  very  likely  ho 
will  have  many  vegetables  for  his  table— and  so  too  • 
of  a  hundred  other  things  which  might  appear  very 
simple  to  be  mentioned  in  a  book  or  paper,  bat 
which  are  nevertheless  trne.  Sooh  things  certainly 
exhibit  a  want  of  order,  a  lack  of  system,  and  ve> 
ry  poor  economy. 

I  shall  now  mention  Book-farming,  as  a  very  ne- 
cessary thing  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  agrioiil* 
ture.  Yes;  book- farm  ing— that  terrible  bog-bear 
to  the  so  called  practical  farmer— for  notwithstand** 
ing  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  define 
book-farming,  and  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  main  bat 
the  gathering  up  of  practical#xperience,  still  the. 
practical  man,  as  he  calls  himself,  flies  from  it  no 
the  wild  horse  would  from  before  the  locomotive. 
I  am  sometimes  ready  to  ask,  were  there  ever  men 
in  the  world,  savage  or  civilised,  so  blind  to  their 
true  interests  as  many  of  our  farmers  are? — Booko 
have  been  written  upon  almost  all  subjects ;—trado^ 
commerce,  manufactures,  the  sciences,  the  mechan- 
io  arts,  navigation,  have  all  come  in  for  their  sharef ; 
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Bat  does  the  merehavt,  the  ttanafactarer,  the  me- 
okAnio  find  fan^t  with  them?  Does  the  nayigator, 
as  he  saile  over  the  "wide  expanse  of  ocean ,  throw 
Biide  the  chart  that  waa  to  guide  him  an  hit  way, 
Mid  when  he  neare  some  perilous  shore ;  some  rocky 
oeaat,  does  he  exclaim— '^  Charts  are  of  no  use  to 
mo  I  heed  them  not-— if  there  are  hidden  rooks  here 
I  .will  etrika  them,  and  then  I  wUl  know  where  they 
,ve  again  for  myself.''  Suppose  fer  a  moment  that 
aMsathiag  t»o  theoretical  has  been  advanced, — some- 
Ihiog  that  practice  will  not  bear  c^«t,-^is  it  the  right 
wmjim  eorrect  the  error  to  turn  one's  back  upon 
wrarythiftg  that  has  ever  boon  written — to  pronoance 
it  all  bad  and  dangerous,  and  to  brand  it  with  infa- 
inyf  Have  not  wild  theories  been  advanced  at  dif- 
tittmnt  times  in  pbilosctphy  and  the  sciencesi  How 
h«Ta  they  been  corrected?  Why  simply  by  men  read- 
ing them,  refteoting  upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of 
tMr  intellects,  working  ont  troth  from  amid  tha 
BMMs  of  rubbish  beneath  which  it  was  buried.  And 
a#  too  moat  the  truths  of  agrioaltare  be  worked  out 
InMs  the  nfrass  of  nriibish  beneath  whieh  they  are  b«- 
ried. 

Feimere,  we  are  here  in  an  age  of  improvement; 
utt^ntions  and  discoveries  are  crowning  every  art 
ahd  soienoe.  Shall  we  remain  torpid,  while  every 
tHittg  around  us  is  teeminf^  with  the  impress  of  in- 
tetlect?  Depend  upon  it,  we  are  bat  in  the  infancy 
ef  ear  occupation  so  far  as  mind  is  concerned.  Can 
a*y-man  of  ordinary  intelligfence -look  upon  the  pre- 
sent system  of  agricalture  without  discovering  in  it 
eeme  ef  the  grossest  errors?  Men  wonder  that  ag- 
rieiritture  is  not  more  profitable ;  but  are  too  indif- 
ferent to  seek  for  remedies.  Let  as  awake  from  this 
tadifferenoe— let  us  seek  and  examine— let  as  bring 
hMden  things  to  the  broad  daylight--*sommons  che- 
i/^^iTjf  geology,  philosophy,  mathenMities,  to  our 
aid,  and  press  onward  to  develop  new  resources  and 
pfinoiples.  H.  C.  W.  Putnam  Vutlty,  N.  F., 
Mmrth,  1850. 
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Liquid  If  annres.  Tanks,  ^c* 

AtunmcAL  lasoaaTOBT,  Yaib  Coli<isb,\ 
£Uw-Bove»^  Camn^  Jvmt  1850.     | 

.  Eds.  CmtTivAToa-^Having  now  mentioned  in 
saecesMoo,  a  variety  of  manures  in  a  number  of 
olassesj  having  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  their 
bMg  almostrfkniversally  neglected, and  to  the  leading 
charaeteristies  which  in  the  several  oases  constitu- 
ted thetr  ohief  value,  I  propose  to  leave  this  subject, 
lest  your  readers  shoidd  find  it  becoming  tedioas.  It 
ui<far  from  being  exhausted,  indeed  it  is  but  begun: 
atill  enough  has  been  said  to  call  into  exercise  on  the 
part  of  attentive  readers,a  spirit  of  watchful  aess  that 
■othing  worth  saving  shall  escape  them  in  future. 

la  the  present  letter,  I  shaii  notice  the  great 
waste  of  liquid  manure,  which  occurs  in  many  parts 
ef  the  country,  and  the  imperfect  methods  of  at- 
lamptiag  to  preserve  it,  which  are  often  adopted. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  the  liquid  manure,  or 
■line,of  animals, to  contain  many  valuable  fertilising 
alibstaaces.  It  is  always  particularly  rich  in  nitre- 
Ipen,  also  in  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  and  in  oar- 
bonio  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  excrements  of  birds 
eentain  both  the  liquid  and  the  solid  part  together, 
hence  their  great  richness;  this  fact  aloae  should 
oeavince  the  farmer,  that  in  losing  the  liquid  he 
greatly  reduces  the  value  of  his  solid  manures. 

The  nitrogen  in  fresh  urine  exists  there  chiefly  in 
the  fortn  of  a  substaiioe  called  urea;  this  consists  in 


a  large  part  of  nitrogen,  and  if  dry  may  be  expo^od 
to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  before  it  undergoes  any 
p^Ceptible  change.  In  the  presence  of  water  how- 
ever, and  tbe  other  substances  with  which  it  is  as« 
sociated  in  urine,  a  species  of  fermentation  soon 
commences;  it  is  then  speedily  changed  into  €ar« 
bonate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  escapes  into  tlie 
atmosphere.  In  warm  weather,  the  smell  of  this 
ammonia  escaping  may  be  perceived  after  tbe  lapse 
of  a  very  few  hours.  If  the  fermentation  be  allow- 
ed to  proceed,  the  whole  of  tha  nitrogen  will  be 
transformed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  lar* 
ger  part  of  this  will  evaporate  into  the  air.  If  this 
constituent  can  all  be  retained,  and  the  liquid  ap- 
plied to  the  crops,  it  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  ma- 
nure. Prof.  Johnston  states,  that  at  Flanders  the 
urine  of  each  cow  is  valued  at  about  $10  per  annum. 

Scarcely  less  valuable  are  the  drainings  from  the 
dung  heaps,  or  from  barn -yards.  These  contain 
large  quantities  of  ammouiacal  scrbstances,  and  nU 
so  of  useful  mineral  ingredients,  dissolved  out  from 
the  solid  parts  of  the  manures.  They  undergo  the 
same  fermentation  as  urine,  hut  more  slowly,  and  the 
ammonia  also  escapes  in  this  case.  Where  the  ma- 
nure, as  is  to  be  seen  in  many  yards,  is  exposed  te 
constant  washing  by  rains,  nearly  everything  sola- 
ble  in  water  is  gradually  dissolved  out,  and  it  is 
thus  rendered  quite  inferior  in  quality. 

Tbe  question  now  arises,  how  are  these  valuable 
liquids  to  be  preserved?  and  how  is  tbe  loss  of  their 
ammonia  to  be  prevented?  The  method  of  aecoai- 
plishing  tiiiS|  may  Tary  with  oiroamatMieea  and  ait- 
nation. 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  build  the  batn  vpott  a 
side  hill,  there  is  probably  no  better  plan  than  t» 
form  a  cellar  beneath  it,  where  all  of  tbe  bolid  ma« 
nure  can  be  thrown  from  above,  and  the  liquid  con- 
ducted down  npon  it.  A  layer  ef  peat  or  mack  up- 
on the  fioor,  would  prevent  any  thing  from  soaking 
through  and  escaping.  In  certain  situations,  ma- 
nure kept  in  this  way  becomes  too  dry,  and  does  not 
decompose  properly;  in  all  such  eases  the  liquid  ma* 
nure  would  be  doubly  Taloable.  Some  farmers  tura 
in  hogs  to  root  over  and  compost  the  material  in 
such  cellars.  Manure  made  in  this  way  is  neither 
exposed  to  evaporation,  nor  to  waahiag,  aad  oae 
load  is  worth  two  or  even  more,  of  the  bleaobed  and 
washed  straw  and  stalks,  which  we  eee  heiag  cart- 
ed out  from  some  yards.  If  it  ferments  too  mooh, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  it  OTer  to  cheek  fermentation ; 
mixing  earth  and  sprinkling  plaster  over  the  top  is 
also  a  good  practice. 

In  eases  where  the  formation  of  the  gronad  does 
not  admit  of  a  convenient  cellar  under  the  hara,  a 
innk  is  the  most  advantageous  receptacle  for  the  li- 
quid drainage.  This  may  be  made  by  digging  a 
aqnare  hole  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  prembes,  aad 
rendering  it  water-tight  by  a  lining  of  planka, 
brtok  or  stone.  This  is  far  better  than  an  open  hol- 
low, such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  yards.  These 
are  not  only  disagreeable  te  the  eye,  and  a  aource 
of  many  inconveniences,  but  they  expose  the  liquid 
to  the  full  evaporating  and  decomposing  influences 
of  the  sun,  so  that  it  decreases  and  deteriorates  in  a 
very  rapid  manner. 

Many  farmers  think  that  a  tank  must  necessarily 
be  made  of  great  size,  or  it  will  overflow.  If  all 
the  water  from  the  eaves  of  the  farm  buildings  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  it,  such  a  necessity  exists,  but 
if  this  water  is  carried  away  by  separate  drains,  as 
it  should  be,  then  the  quantity  flowing  into  the  tank 
cannot  be  excessive.  During  the  summer,  except 
where  much  stock  is  kept,  or  after  showers,  little  li- 
quid would  be,  celleoted ;  especially  if  the  yard  w 
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spread  with  raoek.  Where  there  is  much  t lock,  a 
drain  shoald  be  made  to  lead  their  arioe  direetly  ia- 
to  the  tank. 

The  next  qQeetion  that  arises,  is  relative  to  the  dls- 
position  of  this  liquid  from  various  sources,  after  we 
have  got  it  into  the  tank.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  win  Be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  liable  to  ferment 
and  patrify,attd  to  lose  a  largre  portion  of  its  most  va» 
luabte  ingredients ;  this  will  not  happen  quite  so  soon 
in  a  covered  tank  as  in  the  open  air,under  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  but  still  it  cannot  during  warm  weather 
be  delayed  long.  There  are  several  methods  of 
treatment  which  have  heed  found  successful. 

Some  farmers  mix  two  or  three  time^  its  bulk  of 
water,  thus  retarding  the  fermentation  until  they 
have  leisure  to  distribute  the  liquid  over  their  fields, 
with  «L  common  water  cart,  fn  most  cases  this 
would  be  a  troublesome  mode  of  management.  A 
more  convenient  way,  is  to  pomp  it  up,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  surface  of  manure  and  compost  heaps, 
sprinkling  them  over  with  gypsum  at  the  same  time. 

Where  neither  of  these  plans  will  answer,  it  is 
quite  practicable  to  preserve  the  ammonia  by  sprink- 
ling in  occasionally  a  little  solphurie  acid,  say  one 
or  two  pints  J  this  converts  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nili  into  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  compound  far 
less  volatile  than  the  carbonate.  The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  adding  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime;  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  this  case 
also.  The  propensity  that  gypsum  has  to  form  this 
compound,  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  am- 
monia, explains  its  beneficial  action  in  arresting  the 
escape  of  that  gas  from  fermenting  manure  heaps. 
Even  when  ammonia  is  rising  so  as  to  be  visible  in 
white  fumesj  and  perceptible  to  the  smell,  a  sprink- 
ling of  gypsum  will  arrest  all  further  escape  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

In  situations  where  it  is  convenient  to  employ 
them,  peat,  peat  ashes,  wood  or  coal  ashes,  rich 
mould,  &c.,  are  good  materials  to  throw  into  these 
tanks;  they  will  absorb  nearly  all  of  the  valuable 
parts  of  the  manure.  The  tank  soon  fills  up  in  this 
case,  and  must  be  cleaned  out  at  comparatively  short 
intervals. 

These  methods  of  using  the  liquids  from  the  barn- 
yard, and  the  stables,  are  all  perfectly  simple  and 
practicable,  while  at  the  same  time  they  involve  lit- 
tle expense.  The  manure  saved  is  of  the  most  pow- 
erful character,  and  will  upon  trial  be  found  to  add 
very  greatly  to  the  resources  of  any  farm. 

The  subject  of  water  from  the  sewers  of  towns, 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention  in  England,  and 
Prince  Albert  has  quite  recently  made  public  a  plan 
for  extracting  on  a  large  scale,  the  valuable  substan- 
es  which  it  contains.  He  proposes  a  large  upward 
filter, — that  is,  to  bring  the  water  into  a  recepta- 
cle under  such  a  head,  as  to  force  it  upward  through 
a  filter  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  clear  water  passes 
off*  above,  and  the  solid  matter  remains  below  the 
filter,  to  be  taken  out  and  used  for  manure.  I  think 
that  certain  practical  difficulties  would  attend  the 
working  of  this  plan,  and  the  Prince  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  clear  water  which  runs 
away  contains  everything  that  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  ef  course  much  that  it  is  important  to  preserve. 
In  any  case,  the  system  would  be  too  expensive  for 
this  country,  but  is  worthy  of  mention  as  showing 
bow  much  value  is  placed  upon  this  species  of  re- 
fuse abroad.  Wherever  land  lies  so  that  it  can  be 
irrigated  from  the  sewers  of  large  towns,  such  irri- 
gation will  be  found  a  most  eflectnal  and  economi- 
cal method  of  enriching  it. 

For  my  next  eommanication  I  shall  endeavor  to 
select  some  more  savory  subject  than  has  oecnpied 


our  attention  in  the  preceding  lottery  of  .this  Mri4 
John  P.  Nokton. 
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IfOTBS  OK  GARDENS  AKD  irimSBRinr. 

A  few  observations  made  of  some  of  the  garden*  . 
tfnd  nurseries  in  the  vicini^  of  Boston,  about  th* 
first  of  the  sixth  month  (June,)  may  prove  inteiresi-. 
ing  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  opporto* 
nity  for  personal  examination  in  that  place,  so  emi- 
nent for  hortiouUural  improvement. 

Graperies  of  J.  F.  Allen,  Salem. 

J.  F.  AuLSN,  regarded  as  the  niost  eminent  gr^p^ 
cqlturist  in  America,  hM  erected  a  number  of  grap^ 
houses,  having  in  the  aggregate,  a  running  measure 
of  about  600  Jeet,  containing  grapes,  peachesi  neo*  . 
tarines,  «nd  cherries,  in  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
ture. The  forcing  grape  house  had  hundreds  oi 
bunches  of  large,  fully  grown,  and  ripe  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  hanging  in  rich  clusters  overhead,  together 
with  many  other  of  the  best  foreign  sorts,  mostly 
ripe.  Some  of  the  bunches  were  nearly  a  foot  long. 
The  most  rich  and  showy  variety  was  Wilmot'v 
New  Black  Hamhurgh,  the  clusters  being  heavy  an4 
compact,  with  the  berries  about  an  inch  in  diame*  ' 
ter.  The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  the  largest  grape 
noticed,  had  slightly  oval  berries  mora  than  an  inch 
long.  The  house  containing  these  specimens  was  * 
the  Micond  forcing  house,  the  earliest  ripened 
grapes  being  all  gone. 

Another  house  is  Avoted  to  retarding,  the  fruit 
not  ripening  till  winter.  The  forcing,  cold,  and  re- 
tarding house,  furnish  ripe  grapes  the  year  round. 
The  earliest  grapes  have  sometimes  ripened  a  month 
before  the  late  ones  had  disappeared. 

The  peach  house  was  lined  with  over  a  hundred 
feet  of  nectarine  trees,  loaded  with  partly  growa 
fruit.  One  treeof  Hunt^s  Tawny  was  full  of  rich, 
golden,  ruddy-cheeked  neetarinee,  fVilly  matured. 
A  part  of  the  peaches,  with  fruit  about  two  inehes  ' 
in  diameter,  were  beginning  to  redden.  It  may  b« 
remarked  however,  to  those  not  familiar  with  forcing 
fruit,  that  while  early  ripened  grapes  are  usually  of  i 
delicious  flavor,  forced  peaches  are  comparatively 
insipid. 

A||other  house  presented  an  exhibition  of  np9 
cherries.  The  Elton  was  particularly  fine,  tha  . 
Truit  being  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  Biaeic 
Tartarian  did  not  succeed  so  well.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  at  this  time,  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
cherries,  in  open  ground,  were  but  a  few  days  peat' 
the  season  of  blossoms,  and  that  the  cold,  damp^ 
weather  had  materially  injured  and    retarded   the 

house  fruit.  

Baekthorn  Hedges. 

Good  specimens  of  buckthorn  hedges  were  seea 
on  the  grounds  of  J.  C.  Leb,  of  Salem,  forming  a 
close  thick  growth  about  six  feet  high.  The  only 
defect  was  in  their  being  sheared  too  broad  at  top^ 
tbe  sides  being  nesrly  perpendicular,  and  the  growtli 
being  shaded  at  bottom,  was  not  sufliciently  vigor- 
ous and  dense.  The  most  perfect  specimen  was  ia 
the  garden  of  Otis  Johnson,  of  Lynn,  the  hedge 
being  over  seven  feet  high,  and  four  feet  and  a-half 
thick  at'  bottom,  tapering  with  sloped  sides  to  a 
sharp  edge  at  top.  It  presented  a  very  close  and 
smooth  wall  of  verdure  from  bottom  to  summit.  It* 
was  9  years   old.     Although  but  little  thorny,  it 
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w««ld  donbUeM  prcnre  a  very  safe  and  ei&oieat  farm 
i,  or  form  a  good  frutt-garden  boundary. 


Fmil  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 
Tkenarserj  of  Hovxt  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge,  is 
dbwidedly  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  one 
9t  the  best  in  America.  The  broader  alleys  are  lined 
with  rows  of  specimen  fruit  trees,  among  which 
tliare  are  one  thousand  of  the  pear,  consisting  of 
«b«at  six  hundred  diflerent  varieties.  They  are 
Mostly  on  pear  stocks,  and  are  trained  as  pyramids, 
wid  average  about  seven  feet  high.  Nearly  all  are 
hi  bearing.  They  are  the  finest  collection  we  have 
aeva.  The  green-houses,  hot-house,  and  conserva- 
tery^  are  in  the  aggregate  about  400  feet  long,  and 
«re  densely  filled  with  rich  and  rare  plants.  A  lemon 
tree  was  loaded  with  fruit,  many  specimens  measur- 
mg  four  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter.  A 
Weaatiftil  drooping  acacia  about  15  feet  high,  and 
Ml  Agave  americana,  (century  plant,)  expected 
easn  to  bloom,  are  among  the  interesting  objects  of 
the  collection.  Hovey  fc  Co.  occupy  36  acres  of 
(round,  and  they  have  one  of  the  most  extensive 
oelfections  in  America,  embracing  fruit  and  orna- 
Mental  trees,  shrubs.  Ice,  down  to  the  most  delicate 
green-house  plants  and  annual  flower  seeds. 

The  great  and  celebrated  collection  of  specimen 
fruit  trees  of  the  late  Robt.  Manning  of  Salem,  now 
Wider  the  charge  of  his  son,  the  present  Robert  Man> 
Biag,  is  a  place  of  great  interest  to  the  poroologisc. 
Nearly  1000  kinds  of  the  pear  have  borne  fruit  here. 
There  are  some  pear  trees  growing  on  quince  stocks, 
about  25  years  old,  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  al- 
though they  have  not  received  high  cultivation. 

The  grounds  and  fruit  garden  of  Otis  Johnson, 
of  Lynn,  are  remarkable  for  the  perfect  neatness  of 
their  keeping,  and  the  high  state  of  vigor  and  thrif- 
tineas  of  the  trees.  Some  hundreds  of  dwarf  pear 
trees  trained  in  the  pyramidal  form,  exhibited  the 
•xeellence  of  the  culture'  they  received.  This  gar- 
den has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  large  number 
of  premiums  its  specimens  have  taken  at  the  exhi- 
hitioas  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  nursery  of  H.  H.  CaAVO  of  New-Bedford,  is 
well  filled  with  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  pears 
Chraale  that  we  have  seen.  He  confines  his  atten- 
tion mainly  to  this  fruifc.  About  30,000  trees  are  of 
pod  size  for  transplanting.  He  states  that  the 
Deddar  Cedar  and  the  Scarlet  currant  both  prove 
perfectly  hardy  on  his  grounds. 

'An  excellent  nursery  for  hardy  trees  only  is  tj^at 
off  8.  H.  CoLTON  of  Worcester.  It  occupies  20 
Mres.  In  addition  to  the  fruit  trees  with  which  it 
is  mainly  occupied,  there  are  many  thousand  of  the 
AMerioan  Arbor  Vite  (or  white  cedar  of  New- 
Torfc)  for  screens  and  hedges,  for  which  purpose  it 
ie  becoming  much  sought. 

Fruit  Garden  of  J*  M •  Earle. 

J.  M.  Earlb,  (President  of  the  Worcester  Hor- 
tt^iiltnral  Society,)  furnished  many  interesting  facts 
Of  fruit  culture.  Among  all  the  new  pears,  he  re- 
gards the  Paradise  d'Automne  as  decidedly  the  most 
JTomistngof  the  autumn  varieties,  for  that  locality, 
t/i  growth  is  rapid,  and  so  far  as  has  been  proved, 
it.  is  quite  productive.  He  is  confident  that  the 
eracking  and  failure  of  the  White  Doyenne  cannot 
arise  from  exhaustion  of  soil,  the  disease  having 
within  a  few  years,  made  its  first  appearance  at 
Worcester,  on  young  and  old  trees  alike.  In  some 
instances,  however,  on  trees  standing  closely  side  by 
aide,  of  equal  size,  age  and  treatment,  the  branches 
lain^  interwoven,    one  tree  bore  worthless  fruit, 


while  the  other  was  loaded  with  large,  fair  and  per- 
fect specimens. 

He  has  fruited  the  Diana  grape,  but  does  not  re- 
gard it  so  valuable,  all  its  qualities  considered,  ae 
some  have  represented.  It  is  however,  a  very  de- 
sirable sort,  ripening  about  three  weeks  be£tMre  the 
Catawba,  and  is  of  high  flavor.  But  unleA  well 
cultivated,  the  fruit  is  small.     The  published  figures 

five  a  fair  representation  of  the  finer  bunches  un- 
er  high  culture.  With  the  best  treatment  (which 
it  should  always  receive)  its  growth  is  nearly  as  vi- 
gorous as  that  of  the  Isabella* 

Evefgreen  screens* 

The  grounds  of  J.  P.  Cushino,  near  Boston,  fur 
nish  some  very  fine  specimens  of  evergreen  screens, 
bordering  the  carriage  ways  when  the  side  view 
is  to  be  concealed,  or  where  they  lead  to  the  back 
buildings.  The  trees  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
chiefly  Norway  fir,  American  Arbor  Titss,  Ameri- 
can White  Prne,  and  Balsam  fir,  and  are  20  or  Z& 
feet  high,  about  8  feet  apart ^  not  sheared,  hot  form- 
ing a  close  and  effectual  screen.  An  Arbor  Yitm 
hedge,  four  and  a-half  feet  hrgh,  presented  the 
smoothest  and  roost  perfectly  dense  wall  of  verdure 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  has  stood  fourteen  years, 
and  is  kept  well  sheared. 

Groands  of  JaMee  Am^ldy  IVew  Bedford. 

These  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
modern  gardening  on  a  limited  scale  in  America. 
Only  two  or  three  acres  are  occupied,  yet  within 
this  space  there  is  more  variety,  in  open  lawns, 
winding  walks,  groups  of  shrubs  and  plants,  dense 
screena  of  verdure,  changing  vrstas,  and  rustic  ar- 
bors, than  is  afforded  by  some  other  places  of  ten 
times  the  extent.  All  is  in  the  most  perfect  finish 
and  keeping.  The  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  massive  wall  of  granite 
twelve  feet  high,  the  inner  face  being  wholly  cover- 
ed with  fruit  trees,  drained  upon  the  trellis.  Under 
glass,  were  noticed  fine  ripe  clusters  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  grape,  and  full  grown  peaches  were  red- 
dening.   

Caltivating  Orohardsw 

For  a  few  years  past,  about  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fruit  trees  have  been  annually  set  out 
into  orchards  in  the  single  state  of  New- York,  if 
these  were  all  treated  in  the  best  manner,  in  prepa- 
ring the  ground,  in  carefully  transplanting,  and  in 
good  care  and  cultivation  afterwards,  each  year's 
planting  would  probably  be  worth  to  the  owners  in 
ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  so 
far  as  their  value  may  be  measured  by  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney. The  question  arises,  what  proportion  of  this 
great  number  of  trees  are  actually  advancing  with 
full  promise  of  what  they  might  attain?  What  por- 
tion will  really  become  in  ten  years,  by  the  best 
treatment,  full*sized,  healthy,  and  prodoctivet 

Several  intelligent  individuals  have  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  not  one  half  of  the  trees  that  are 
set  out,  ever  survive  the  third  year.  A  very  large 
number  are  certainly  lost  by  careless  removal,  has- 
ty transplanting  into  hard  ground,  and  total  sub- 
sequent neglect.  But  of  those  which  survive,  there 
are  undoubtedly  not  one-tenth,  that  make  half  tho 
growth  they  would  attain  under  good  management. 
We  have  seen  whole  orchards  of  young  peach  trees, 
smothered  to  death  the  first  summer  hy  the  heavy 
growth  of  meadow  grass  which  nearly  enveloped 
them.  A  far  larger  number,  however,  are  thoso 
which  are  not  killed  outright,  but  which  linger  your 
after  year  with  a  slow  and  feeble  growth.    Now,  tUia 
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tftrdiiiess  is  Altogether  aoDecessarj.  Peaoh  trees 
as  far  north  as  forty-three  degrees,  have  heen  made 
to  yield  the  third  summer  from  transplanting,  three 
pecks  of  peaches,  and  apple  trees  the  fifth  samraer 
one  bushel,  eaoh.  An  eminent  pomologists  now  liv- 
ing in  western  New- York,  set  oat  a  large  fruit  gar- 
den after  long  years  had  silvered  his  head  with  white- 
aess ;  yet  for  the  past  twenty  yearft  he  has  annually 
enjoyed  a  profusion  of  fruit  from  this  identical  fruit 
garden.  The  secret  consisted  simply  in  treating  his 
trees  as  well  as  every  good  farmer  treats  his  corn 
mttd  cahhages. 

"  Bat  we  cannot  alTord  to  give  so  much  attention 
to  oar  trees-^the  rich  man  only  can  do  this,"  says 
the  laboria^  farmer.  What?  not  aflbrd  to  be  aoono- 
mioal?  The  man  of  small  means  is  the  very  person 
to  save  his  trees  after  he  has  paid  for  them ;  he  is 
tke  very  man  who  should  not  spend  his  coin  to  have 
feeble  and  fruitless  orchards.  Let  him  buy  half  the 
Bomber,  and  apply  the  other  half  of  the  purchase 
money  in  taking  care  of  what  he  has,  and  he  will 
sooo  become  the  gainer  by  the  operation.  It  is  how- 
ever a  great  mistake  to  suppose  thht  much  expense 
is  needed.  Enriching  the  land  is  largely  paid  for 
by  the  heavy  crops  of  potatoes,  carrots  and  ruta- 
bagas which  grow  between  the  rows  while  the  tre68 
are  small,  and  by  the  equally  heavy  and  more  valu- 
able loads  of  ripe  fruit  profusely  yielded  afterwards. 
The  expense  of  plowing  once  a  year,  and  harrowing 
foor  times,  is  perhaps  not  half  the  first  cost  of  the 
orchard,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  crops  afibfded; 
while  it  soon  renders  it  quadruple  the  value  of  the 
aegleeted  plantation.  Why  do  not  farmers  apply  the 
same  wit  and  wisdom  to  the  management  of  their  or- 
chards that  they  do  to  their  corn  and  clover  crops? 
Why  sboold  they  not,  when  many  who  fortunately 
have  already  full  grown  orchards,  get  more  in  monied 
value  from  them  than  from  all  their  farm^  besides? 

The  difficulty  is  rendered  greater  in  most  oases  by 
the  very  inconvenient  machinery  used  for  plowing 
near  the  rows.  A  plow  drawn  with  a  two-horse 
team,  with  double  whiffle-trees,  cannot  safely  ap- 
proach nearer  than  three  feet  to  a  tree,  and  every 
plowman  dreads  a  task  which  is  commonly  attended 
with  mutilated  bark  on  one  hand,  and  wide  grassy 
"  balks,"  on  the  other.  A  great  improvement  is 
made  by  placing  one  horse  ahead  of  the  other, 
with  short  single  whiffle  trees,  especially  if  the 
draught  traces  of  the  hinder  horse  are  conside- 
rably lengthened  to  allow  running  to  right  or  left. 

A  wide  error  is  committed  in  cultivating  orchards 
by  those  who  forget  that  roots  extend  far  beyond 
the  circle  measured  by  the  branches.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  by  the  net- work  of 
roots,  where  full-grown  trees  stand  20  or  30  feet 
apart.  The  larger  and  more  obvious  rootS/  it 
is  true,  are  near  the  base  of  the  trunk;  but  all  the 
finer  ones,  which  so  largely  contribute  nourishment, 
are  spread  at  great  distances.  Hence  all  orchards 
which  have  made  some  years  of  growth,  should 
have  the  whole  surface  cultivated  and  kept  mellow, 
and  not  narrow  strips  or  small  circles  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees. 

Profits  of  Fruit  Caltore. 


The  following  facts,  exhibiting  the  large  profits 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  skilful  culture  of 
fruits,  are  furnished  by  8.  W.  Cole,  of  Boston,  who 
is  a  remarkable  faot-gatherer,  and  who  remarks, 
"we  give  some  extreme  oases,  and  others  whioh 
eommon  skill  may  compass.  The  cultivator  will  do 
well  with  medial  soccess.  Tet  it  is  well  to  have  a 
standard  of  extraordiftary  attaiameBtj  or  the  perfec- 


tion of  excellence,  as  a  goal  (br  those  who  inscribe' 
on  their  banner  *  excei«tor.'  " 

''  Mr.  Moses  Jones,  of  Brookline,  in  thb  vicinity, 
a  most  skilful  cultivator,  set  112  apple  trees  2  rode 
apart,  and  peach  trees  between,  both  ways.  The 
eighth  year  he  had  228  barrels  of  apples,  and  in  a 
few  years  from  setting  the  trees,  $400  worth  of 
peaches  in  one  year ;  and  the  best  part  of  the  story 
is,  that  large  crops  of  vegetables  were  raised  on  the 
same  land,  nearly  paying  for  the  manure  and  labor. 
The  tenth  year  from  setting,  many  of  the  appla 
trees  produced  4  or  6  barrels  each,  the  land  stilt 
yielding  good  crops  of  vegetables,  the  peach  trees 
having  mostly  gone  by  old  age.  Mr.  J.  grafted  ** 
tolerably  large  pear  tree  to  the  Bartlett,  and  th4 
third  year  it  produced  $30  worth. 

"  Mr.  S.  Dodiey,  a  very  succeesfol  cultivator  ia 
Roxbury,  an  adjoining  city,  sold  the  crop  of  ear»  • 
rants  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  for  $108,  the  next 
year  for  $125,  and  he  had  good  crops  for  several' 
years.  He  picked  500  quart  boxes  from  one-eighA 
of  an.  acre  the  next  jieason  after  setting  the  bashes 
in  the  tall.  He  had  $25  worth  of  cherries  from  ooe 
Mazzard  tree. 

''We  saw,  in  Natick,  Ms.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
'classic  Charles,'  on  the  farm  of  M.  Eames,  £sq.« 
an  apple  tree  grafted  to  the  Porter  when  75  years 
old;  it  soon  bore,  and  the  seventh  year  it  prodaced' 
15  barrels,  which  sold  at  $30.  The  original  Hurl- 
but  apple  tree  produced  40  bushels  in  one  year  aad 
20  the.  next.  The  original  Bars  apple  yielded  $0 
bushels  in  one  year.  N.  Wyeth,  Esq.,  Cambridge, 
in  this  region,  had  from  a  Harvard  pear  tree  9  bar- 
rels of  fruit,  whioh  sold  for  $45. 

''A  farmer  would  not  plant  an  orchard,  thinkiig 
he  should  not  live  to  eat  the  fruit;  his  son  had  the-: 
same  views;  but  the  grandson  planted  for  posterity^ 
yet  his  predecessors  shared  in  the  frait  also,  for  the 
grandfather  drank  hogsheads  of  the  cider. 

"Hovey  states  that  a  Dix  pear  tree,  in  Cambridge^ 
produced  $46  worth  of  fruit  at  one  crop.  We  saw  ia 
Orange,  N.  Jersey,  100  bushels  of  apples  on  aHar* 
rison  tree,  whioh  would  make  ton  barrels  of  cider^ 
then  selling  at  $10  a  barrel  in  N.  York. 

* 'Downing  says  that  the  original  Dubois  Earif 
Golden  Apricot,  prodaced  $45  worth  in  1844,  $50  ia 
1845,  $90  in  1846.  A  correspondent  of  the  HortL 
culturut  says  that  Mr.  Hill  Pennell,  Darby,  Pa.«  • 
has  a  grape  vine  that  has  produced  76  bushels  year* 
ly  which  sell  at  $1  a  bushel.  James  Laws,  Phila* 
delphia,  has  a  Washington  plum  that  yields  6  bash- 
els  a  year  that  would  sell  for  $60.  Judge  Lina« 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  2  apricot  trees  that  yielded  i 
bushels  each,  worth  $120.  Mr.  Hugh  Hatch,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.  has  4  apple  trees  that  produced  140 
bushels,  90  bushels  of  which  sold  at  $1  each.  la 
1844,  a  tree  of  the  Lady  Apple,  at  Fishkill  Landing^ 
N.  T.,  yielded  15  barrels  that  sold  for  $46. 
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This  excellent  periodical,  which  for  th*e  amoaat 
and  value  of  its  matter,  and  pre-eminently  for  its 
practical  utility,  stands  without  a  rival,  loses  none 
of  its  interest  with  the  appearance  of  each  successive 
number.  We  cannot,  probably,  better  acquaint 
such  of  our  readers  as  do  not  see  it,  with  the  nature 
of  its  character  and  contents,  than  to  give  a  few 
condensed  extracts  from  the  single  number  for  the' 
past  month,  (-May,)  at  the  same  time  they  will  ob- 
tain much  valuable  matter. 


Raisiag  New  Peais* 

An   excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  Samusl 
Wauua,  President  of  the  MassachosatU  Horticoi* 
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taval  flocMljp,  nrgan  ike  importasoe  of  rauisg  seeds 
for  new  varieties  of  tbe  pea£  bjr  orossiag,  regularly 
and  systematieallj  eoodaeted;  no  oooatrj  haYing 
probably  prodvoed  sa  many  good  varietiea  of  tbis 
froit,  in  proportion  to  tbe  mtmber  of  seedlings 
ffolted,  as  the  United  States.  He  proposes  to  have 
t#o  good  varuiiUf  growing  side  by  side  of  eaeb 
e^ber,  diet  ant  from  any  other  sorts.  By  way  of  il« 
lastration^  be  suggests  thai  the  fbUowing  varieties 
be  made  ime  of  for  this  purpose:— 

IVa  t»  Bloodf  ood,  f  To  be  grown  gUs  liy  siito  to  pro- 

^  %,  WilUsins*  pon  Ghralien,  (  <Iqcs  MPed  (^r  9wnm*r  varntuM. 
No.  9i  Seckel,  |  To  b«  grown  side  by  sjde  to  pro- 

*  4,  Loaiie  Bonnr  of  Jenej,  f  duce  seed  for  autumn  •onefies. 
He.  9y  Dix,  ( To  be  grawii  aido  by  Mde  lo  pvo* 

9  #,  lioiurre  d*.Anmberg,        \dxui^  t^td&xf  t^in^r  wutm^ 

"The  trees  to  be  grown  al  three  diflerent  looa* 
tisinsy  at  least  ene-ftmrth  of  a  mile  apart,  and  ont 
•S  the  influence  of  any  other  pear  trees. 

f'Tbe  seeds  of  all  the  varieties  should  be  takev 
fdem  the  frait  when  fully  ripe,  kept  separately,  aad 
IflibeUed  as  foUows,  vii :— *  * 

•  V  Now  1,  Boodgtiod.  fotflistd  by  WWans*  Bon  CHiratiai. 
**  No.  9,  WiUianift*  Bod  Chrotisn,  fenUued  by  Bloodfood. 
*'No.  8,  Seckel,  fertilized  by  Lodim  Bonne  of  Jeney. 

"  No.  4,  Louife  Bonne  of  Jersey,  fertilized  by  Seokel. 
7   **  No.  S,  Six,  AftiUzed  by  Besrre  d'Artlsbery. 
*  No.  6,  Bearre  d' AreniDflrf ,  fertilized  by  Due. 

t  Seeds  thus  raised  and  earefuUy  labelledi  I  think, 
vtoold  eommand  a  good  prioe.  I  would  rather  give 
Ave  dollars  for  a  paper  of  one  hundred  pear  seeds 
r#rtilized  as  above,  to  raise  pear  seedlings  from, 
than  I  would  to  pay  one  dollar  for  a  bushel  of  seeds, 
s^U^eted  indiscriminately." 

Varieties  of  Frait  for  the  Sovth. 

*H.  W.  Philups,  of  Edwards,  Miss.,  after  trying 
s  great  number  of  sorts,  is  satisfied  that  the  best 
vsrieties  now  cultivated  at  the  north,  are  at  present 
tba  best  that  oaa  be  planted  in  the  southern  states. 
He  says  *  'if  there  bd  a  single  peach  to  excel  Early 
Tillotson,  or  Early  York  (serrate,)  or  Crawford^ 
Barly,  or  some  others,  that  are  natives,  I  never  saw 
them,"  although  he  has  150  varieties  from  all  lati- 
tudes, in  bearing. 

He  gives  the  following  list,  "ripening  for  75  days, 
fnpin  the  20th  of  June  to  Sept.  1st,"  and  remarks, 
^•sf  there  are  indigenous  peaches,  from  Mason  Ic 
Dimen's  Line  to  the  Rio  Grande,  ripening  in  sue- 
efssion,  superior  to  those,  I  will  give  100  dollars  for 
them,  that  is  for  a  tree  of  eaeb  sort:"—* 


'Rofl'mmn'f  FiTorito, 
43rmwford's  Bwly, 
PoU*«  Meloooton, 
.£vty  Red  Rareripe, 
Helle^ude, 
iflldmizon  Ciii^ 


N.Y.WbileCtfnf, 
Biwt*iYeUow. 
Bed  Cheek  Meiocotoii| 
Brevoort's  Morria, 
Borsen*s  YeUew, 
Otmwfbrd'tJUte, 
Braid  HiU, 
MouKTOQi  Psvit| 
Saiock  Lais. 


How  to  Caltivata  tko  ▲pHoot. 

▲  sound  practical  article  frcmi  the  editor,  reoom- 
mends  as  the  chief  requisite  for  success,  and  to  pre- 
vunt  the  frequent  loss  of  the  trees  fromvarious  causes, 
I.  To  kefp  th$  irtii  low,  and  to  head  back  tbe  shoots 
in  spring,  avoiding' tbe  practice  of  trimming  up  to  a 
naked  stem,  and  thus  exposing  the  bark  to  tbe  action 
ef  the  hot  sun.  2.  To  provide  a  deep,  well  drained 
seil,  well  fertilized  with  wood  ashes.  3.  To  plsnt 
in  a  cool  aspeot,  to  prevent  the  too  early  swelling 
ot  the  budsf  and  their  consequent  danger  from 
spring  frosts.  4.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  the  young 
erop  by  daily  jarring  down  tbe  curculio  on  spread 
sheets.  "Where  only  half  a  dozen  trees  are  culti- 
vated, there  is  no  mode  of  making  war  upon  tbis  in- 
sect so  sure  and  reliable,  jarrtng  the  trees  daily  du- 
ring tbe  month  of  May,  with  a  pounder,  (sheathed 


at  the  end  with  india-rubber,)  gathering  the  iaseetf 
upon  the  sheets,  and  destroying  them."  Theexpe* 
rience  of  a  correspondent  is  added,  that  though  pre* 
viously  unable  to  depend  on  his  trees  for  a  singU 
apricot,  after  putting  the  jarring  system  into  prao* 
tioe  he  actually  obtained  thret  thou$mnd  moMt  beau* 
tiful  and  lu»c\ou$  ^fficot$  the  first  saason  of  trials 
from/!«e  trssf. 

IiOBg  Catolognfls. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  by  an  article  topied  fvsfli 
the  Gardener^s  ChronicU,  that  Prof.  Luid&bt  baa 
made  a  severe  assault  upon  the  lang  lists  of  nmoy 
nnrserymeo,  which  have  lo»g  led  to  snob  endlesa 
coainsioa.     He  remarks^  "  We  ha?t  h^rd  of  eno  . 
gentleman  who  nnmbered  ISM  roses  in  his  lint, 
among  wbieh  were  about  850  wild  briars,  some  of 
whiek  had  a  little  hair  oa  their  leaves,  and  som^a . 
had  noae,  some  had  double  teeth,  some  had  single* 
one  sort  bed  ovate  hips  and  another  oval,  and  so  ««• 
There  exists  we  believe  to  this  day  a  eoUeotioa  of 
Pssonies  formed  apoa  the  same  enlightened  priaeqda^ 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  similar  oelleetions  oC 
Daffodils,  Miehaelmas  Daisies,  or  Catmints,  may  bo 
found  in  some  sequestered  garden. 

''This  baraoless  folly,  like  many  other  erotebatf^ 
destitute  of  all  elements  of  longevity,  eomld  «o«roe« 
ly  exist,  one  would  think,  in  this  utilitarian  ago* 
We  are  therefore  witnessing  at  the  present  day  col- 
lections giving  way  to  abaction |  'hard  pruning'  ap- 
plied in  all  directions  to  those  old  bashes  of  barren, 
balf  dead  wood;  and  a  faw  select  plapts,  thorongblf 
well  grown,  replacing  the  empty  pots  and  inoribuad 
sticks  which  invariably  eharaoterised  the  eoUeetiona 
of  our  worthy  forefathers  and  their  ancient  sons  as 
long  as  they  remained  among  as.  It  is  tberefora 
not  a  little  carious  to  find  a  reee  of  worthy  men  still 
nnconseious  of  the  change  in  public  feeling,  and  con- 
tinning  to  publish  interminable  lists  of  this  and  that, 
as  if  the  rage  for  collections  was  as  fresh  as  ever 

"  So^e  recent  lists  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
afibrd  amusing  examples  of  this.  One  grower  of 
roses  offers  607  sorts  of  that  flower ;  another,  850 1 
a  potato  salesman's  catalogue  has  160  sorts;  a  Dah- 
lia-grower's 3  or  400;  a  Geranium- grower's,  as  ma- 
ny; a  seedsman  invites  attention  to  his  38  sorts  of 
cabbage  and  61  sorts  of  peas!" 

fltmwberrjeai 

An  Albany  correspondent  furnishes  seme  excel- 
lent practical  hints  on  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and 
strongly  recommends  a  siou<  ioil.  He  informa  us 
that  "a  gentleman  who  is  a  good  fruit-grower,  in- 
formed the  writer  that  the  largest'  and  finest  straw- 
berries he  had  ever  seen  were  grown  upon  a  terraee* 
ft^m  the  slope  above  which  issued  a  small  spring, 
the  water  finding  its  way  over  the  surface  where  tho 
plants  grew,  and  keeping  it  constantly  wet." 

Paint  and  Sand. 

"WHiESLKa  s  durable  point  for  outside  work,  ia 
made  as  follows:— Take  50  pounds  best  white  lead, 
10  quarts  linseed  oil;  i  lb.  dryers;  50  lbs.  finely 
sifted  clean  white  sand;  2  lbs.  raw  umber.  Tho- 
roughly mix  and  dilute  the  whole  with  the  oil,  adding 
a  very  little  (say  half  a  pint)  of  turpentine.  A 
loirs  brush  is  used,  which  does  not  cut  through  with 
the  sand."  — 

Destroying  Plant  laoe. 

The  following  simple  and  safe  remedy  is  given. 
"Pour  one  quart  of  boiling  wat^r  upon  one  ouaco 
of  sbsg  tobacco;  let  it  stand  until  cold,  and  tham 
strain  and  bottle  it  for  use ;  it  will  keep  good  a  yenr 
if  not  wanted.     One  apiinklisg  of  thif  wUl  destroy 
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Ae  green  fly  upon  any  plant,  without  the  least  inja- 
ly  to  the  plant  itself.  The  best  method  of  applying 
U,  is  to  take  the  plant  in  one  hand, and  holding  it  with 
its  head  downwards,  with  a  feather  or  brush  sprin- 
kle the  tobaeoo  water  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves, 
or  if  the  plants  are  not  in  flower,  all  over  them. 

Deatroying  Mice  in  Nonerlea* 

J.  W.  HooKxa,  of  Rochester,  completely  eflbcts 
tkia  object  by  boring  inch  and  a-half  holes  into 
wooden  blocks,  ramming  in  a  quantity  of  corn  meal 
•nd  arsenic,  and  distributing  them,  with  tbe  mouth 
inelined  downwards,  in  the  most  ezpoaed  placet. 
The  holes  need  filling  eaeh  aotuttn. 


Fniita  for  Central  Illinois. 


Ifative  Flowers* 


Phlox  divarieata  is  one  of  oar  most  showy  plants 
at  this  season,  presenting  masses  of  pure  white, 
white  with  a  blue  eye,  or  pale  purple;  and  more 
rarely,  light  red,  or  deep  purple.  Unlike  many  other 
plants  from  the  woods,  it  agrees  well  with  garden 
oaltnre,  where  it  send^  up  many  stems,  sometimes 
more  than  Afty  from  one  root ;  and  though  each  stem 
is  "few  flowered,"  yet  the  aggregate  is  12  or  15 
inches  in  height,  and  tends  greatly  to  beautify  the 
border. 

Its  speoiflc  name  (iivmrictUm)  is  derived  from  its 
form,  or  the  manner  of  its  growth;  but  it  is  a  cari- 
ous eircumstanoe  that  our  best  botanists  differ  wide- 
ly in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  The  £n- 
cyolopsdia  of  Plants  defines  it,  "  growing  in  a 
'(■"^^SSlii'K  manner,''  and  S.  F.  Gray,  (Nat.  Arr. 
British  Plants)  "very  open,  and  growing  in  many 
different  directions;'' — while  Louis-Claude  Richard 
has  it,  "spreading  out  from  the  stem  so  far  as  to 
form  more  than  a  right  ansle  with  it  above  " — Beck, 
"diverging  so  as  to  turn  backwards" — Darlington, 
"spreading  so  as  to  form  more  than  a  right  angle 
with  the  stem  above  " — and  Webster  "turning  off 
so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  above,  and  an  acute 
angle  below."  Now  from  these  definitions,  I  should 
infer  that  Linnssus  had  the  first  meaning  in  riew 
when  he  named  this  species,  for  I  have  seen  nothing 
about  it  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  second  de- 
finition.    D.  T.     6  mo.  5,  1850. 


■I 


I«afers« 

I  have  found  that  "a  forked  stick  "  to  hold  down 
the  branch  or  shoot,  is  attended  with  much  inconve- 
aienee,  and  now  employ  a  substitute  that  suits  me 
exactly.  The  inconvenience  is  that  the  proper 
length  of  the  stiok,  chiefiy  depends  on  the  softness 
or  firmness  of  the  soil ;  for  we  cannot  tell  without 
trying,  how  far  the  stick  can  be  pressed  in.  If  the 
ground  is  very  mellow,  and  the  stick  rather  short, 
it  will  not  hold  its  place  against  the  spring  of  the 
layer;  and  if  the  earth  is  hard,  and  the  stick  rather 
long,  it  must  be  cut  shorter,  on  the  old  principle  of 
*'oot  and  try."  Besides  it  is  often  difficult  to  find 
ferked  sticks  in  a  garden,  just  when  we  happen  to 
want  them. 

Well,  now  for  the  substitute.  Take  slender 
Stieks,  8  or  10  inches  long — whether  out  from  rods, 
or  split  from  boards  and  shingles — ^and  sharpen  them. 
Press  the  layer  firmly  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  set  one  of  the  sticks  on  one  side,  touching  it  at 
sa  angle  of  45° ;  and  then  another  stick  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  done.  The 
sticks  may  enter  the  ground  2  inches,  or  four  inches 
•^as  far  as  a  reasonable  pressure  can  force  them — it 
matters  not  which ;  and  there  they  are,  firmly  fixed 
im  their  positions.     D.  T. 


Information  is  constantly  and  eagerly  sought  in 
relation  to  the  sorts  of  fruit  adapted  to  the  new 
West.  Fruit  cultivators  are  oonstantly  removing 
to  those  regions,  and  wish  to  know  what  to  oarry 
with  them;  and  older  settlers  are  becoming  rapidly 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  having  orchards  of 
fine  fruit.  The  following  list  of  apples  for  central 
Illinois,  is  given  by  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Wisconsin^ 
a  very  accurate  and  skilful  cultivator,  in  the  sketol^ 
of  a  trip  through  the  former  State,*  and  is  the  re4 
suit  of  his  deliberations,  in  connexion  with  those  of 
E.  HaasintBa,  one  of  the  best  nurserymen  of  Illij 
feol».  I 

The  Mowing  are  "good,  and  worthy  of  cultioA . 
Moa,  ihvi^h  varytag  \%  nurit.^*  f 

TSlhiwIfelHIewvi^  Bnglith  Oolden  Rwiet, 

White  B«n<loWn,  Engtish  or  Winter  Raaeel, 

Red  RemanJIs,  Rhode  Idand  Greening, 

Rawle*e  Jumet  Eiopus  Spitsenbnrgh,  ] 

Michael  Renrjr  nKvH^  Seeknofiuther,  J 

NewtowB  Pippii^  Milam  or  Hwrifaa. 
Lindber  Twig,  !, 

E.  RAnxnxsB  regards  the  Tandevere  as  "  valuaj. 

his  oa  many  aoeonnts,"  and  he  esteems  highly  thr 

Sweet  Xsae,  Pan  Kpptn,  ■  i 

Aatann  Swaas,  Pitt  Wine,  / 

Ranb^k  Doania.  '« 
BartyHwnM, 

The  following  nro  ffsjocted:^^ 
TeHew  Ing«8Vls»  Roeeav, 

Peoodck,  Pampkin  Swee^ 

Moneirooi  Pippin,  Dtttch  Cedtin, 

With  several  other  varieties,  none  of  which  appear  ' 
to  be  of  much  value  any  where. 

Another  cultivator  regards  the  Fameuse  and  Bel-^^ 
mont  as  the  best  fall  apple$, 

C.  R.  OvxRKAir,  of  Canton,  central  Illinois  fur-, 
nithes  the  following  list  of  25  varieties: — 

Summtr. 
Tellow  Jqna,  Sweet  June, 

Catolina  Red  Jane,  Barir  Red, 

Baily  Bsrretv  TreaioB  Sioly. 

•fatama. 
|liaidcn*a  fltsA  Ftaieaaa, 

FUlWia%  FaUF^pja. 

Winter. 

NewlowH  Spftsofrstgh,  YHiite  Wintet  Paanaaa^ 

BaBook*e  Imin,  Limber  Twir, 

White  Bedflinrer,  Red  Romanite, 

TeHow  Betlflower,  Northern  Spy, 

Rhode  lilaiid  Oreenbig,  Pryor'aRed, 

foopoi  Opiiaenbaigb,  Rawle'e  Jannet, 

Talman  Sweet,  Green  Newtown  Pippin. 


;• 


Bear  msal  roa  Milch  Cows. — We  have  on  for-- 
mer  occasions  alluded  to  some  trials  that  have  been  ; 
made  in  feeding  milch  cows  with  bean  meal,  the  re- 
sults of  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  a  highlyi| 
valuable  article.  At  a  late  meeting  of  an  English* 
Farmers'  Club,  it  was  stated  by  a  member,  that  no-t: 
thing  was  so  good  for  cows  in  milk,  either  as  regard«'j 
ed  the  produce  of  btitter  or  cheese,  as  bean  meal.    I 

Equinoctial   Stoxms. — Br.  Ray  of  Woodward 
College,  kept  a  reoord  of  observations  for  ^ourtton* 
yeart;  during  this  period,  ttn  of  the  equinoctial  days; 
were  either  clear,  or  fair  and  pleasant  days;  two 
were  partly  clear,  but  more  than  half  cloudv;  while - 
the  remaining  two  were  entirely  cloudy  and  partly 
rainy.     In  addition  to  this,  he  found  that  by  taking 
a  period  of  one  whole  month,  that  is  two  weeks  be- 
fore, and  two  weeks  after  the  equinox,  there  were* 
five  **  bad  spejls  "  of  weather;  while  in  ntne  of  the* 
years  there  was  no  weather  that  could  be  called  un- 
pleasant. 

^  la  the  IVairie  Paraiar. 
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AosiciTLTiraAL  Rooms. — Meeting  Ez.ComiiiiUee} 
June  4.  Present — E.  P.  Pixntics,  President;  A. 
Vah  Bxrobh,  Yioe  President;  J.MqB.  McIittybs, 
H.  Wbhdell,  M.  D.,  Luthsb  Tvckxb,  B.  P. 
Johnson,  and  delegates  from  Ulster,  Oneida, 
Wayne,  Saratoga,  Duohess,  Ontario,  and  Hartford,, 
Conn. 

The  Judges  appointed  for  the  trial  werjs  pr^esent, 
as  follows: — Hon.  A. Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie;  John 
8.  Goold,  Hudson;  Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  B.  B. 
Kirtland,  Greenbush.  Absent — J.  Delafield.  Hon. 
Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  of  Ulster  co.,  was  sabstituted 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Delafleld.  (A  letter  was  recei- 
ved from  Mr.  Delafleld,  expressing  his  great  regret 
that  his  engagements  in  taking  the  survey  of  Sene- 
ca county,  rendered  it  iropraoticable  for  him  to  be 
present  as  be  bad  intandea.) 

The  following  con^pdtitors  entered  their  plows  for 
trial:— 

E.  J.  BuitRALL2GeneTB— 3  Plows — Shell-wheel  Iron  Beam,  Stiff 
8o9,  and  Stubble  Plow. 

A.  GiLUCBT,  NttW-YorlcT— 9  Plows— Mooer'a  patent  for  itiff  sofla. 

PacffCH  ft  ^<MITn,  Rome,  Oneida  co.— 3  Plow*— Michigan  Sod 
and  Sobaoil,  MicKigan  Joint  Plow.  Michigan  Plow. 

W.  U.  Chass,  Ain«ten)ain-~<3  Plows. 

A.  Plxcb,  MoiHreal—  WilkieV  Scotch  Plow. 

N.  B.  Stasbcck,  Troy— 5  Plows— Starbock's  Trogani  do.  Iron 
Beam,  do.  No.  3,  do.  Nd.  Vto.  Side-hill. 

PsTKa  AoLD,  NeW'HSrtfOrd,  Oneida  co. — 3  Plows. 

Mibxk,  Hokton  ft  Co..  Peekskill— 4  PeekakiU  Plows. 

H.  L.  IImest,  AIImuiv— 1  Plow. 

BoawoftTH,  Rich  ft  Co.,  Troy— <  PIowb— Cast  Iron  Beam  atid 
8od  Plow,  jide-hill  <k>.,  BubioUdo.,  Srabbledo. 

JoHV  Randersom,  Scbodack— 1  Plow. 

Pkoirrr  «t  Mkars;  Boston— 4  Centre  DraA  Plows,  and  Side-hill 
and  Sub«oil  Plows.  ' 

EonT  ft  Co:,  Union  Village,  Washington  co.— Washiugion  Go. 
Flow,  Side-hill  do.,  Subsoil  do..  Grubber  do.,  Stubbie  do. 

R.  R.  FiKCB  ft  Co.,  Peekskill— 9  Empire  Plows. 
Making  npwacds  of  40  plows  entered  for  the  trial. 
The  trial  commenced  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  on  the 
farm  of  J.  J.  Lansing,  Greenhnnh.  The  stubbllB, 
or  old  land,  was  first  plowed.  For  this  14  plows 
were  entered,  via: — Fleck's  Wilkie  Plow,-  French 
It  Smith's  Michigan  Plow,  Eddy's  Washington  Co., 
Randerson's  Schodack  Plow,  Miner  &  Horton's 
Peekskill  Plow,  Starbtick's  Trojnn  Plow,  Anld's 
^'improved  "  Scotch  Plow,  Prout^  &  Mear's  Two 
Ceaire  Draoght  Plows,  Boswerth,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Iron 
Boam,  Finch's  Empire  Plow,  Emery's  Albany  Plow, 
Barrall's  Shell- wheel  Plo^,  ChAse's  Amsterdam 
Plow.  The  trial  of  these  plows  oeoapied  the  judg- 
es ontil  Thursday.  On  Thursday,  3  Side-hill  plows 
— Prouty's,  Rich's  and  Eddy's,  and  also  2  Subsoil 
plows,  Prouty's  &  Rich's,  were  tested.  On  Friday, 
26  plows  were  entered  for  sod  land — Stiff  soil  ;  viz., 
3  by  Prooty  &  Co.,  3  by  Miner,  Horton  b  Co.,  4 
by  Boswortb,  Rich  &  Co.,  3  by  French  b  Smith,  1 
by  Emery,  2  bv  Chase,  1  by  Burrall,  1  by  Eddy  & 
Co.,  ]  by  Rnnderson,  3  by  Starbock  &  Co.,  2  by 
FiDch,  2  by  Gilbert,  1  by  Fleck,  and  1  by  Aold. 

The  trial  of  these  plows  was  completed  on  Sat- 
orday  afternoon. 

On  Tuesday,  June  llth,  the  trial  on  Sandy  soils 
commenced  on  the  Island  opposite  the  city,  aboTO 
the  Boston  Railroad  Depot.  For  this  trial  24  plowh 
were  entered,  all  of  which  were  tested,  and  the  tri- 
al completed  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

All  the  plows  were  tested  upon  each  of  the  lands 
with  the  dynamometer,  the  same  team  being  used 
for  each  plow,  so  as  to  secure  as  near  as  possible, 
an  eqnal  draught,  so  far  as  the  team  was  oonoern- 
ed — the  plows  being  guaged  to  cut  furrows  as  near 
as  possible  of  an  equal  depth  and  width.  Wherever 
there  were  variatioBs,  they  were  noted  by  the  jndgv 


es,  and  will  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  making 
up  their  final  award. 

In  addition  to  testing  the  draft  while  plowing 
the  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  plows  were  also  test- 
ed with  the  dynamometer,  by  band  power,  operated 
by  a  windlass.  This  gave  a  steady  and  uniform  mo- 
tion, and  secured  a  fair  test  of  the  power  required 
to  draw  each  plow — the  soil  and  turf  as  nearly 
equal  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  it. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  have  this  trial  as  full  and  complete  as  it  was* 
poesible  to  make  it,  so  that  another  trial  could  not 
be  necessary,  unless  some  new  and  important 
improvements  should  be  developed.  They  are 
not  aware  that  anything  has  been  overlooked  on 
tbeir  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  that  would 
have  made  the  trial  more  perfect,  and  it  gives  them 
great  pleaaore  to  be  assured  by  the  competitors,  and 
other  distinguished  plow  manufacturers  in  the  coon- 
try  wbo  were  present,  that  their  arrangements  were 
in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  the  best  calculated 
to  elicit  the  qualities  of  the  various  plows,  of  any 
that  they  had  ever  witnessed.  - 

Every  plow  tliat  wee  presented,  has  bee^  tested, 
it  is  believed  to  ihe  full  satisfaction  of  the  competi- 
tors. The  exhibition  of  plows  has  probably  never 
beenequalT^d.  Snob  has  been  the  expression  given 
by  gentlefhen,  both  manufacturers  and  others,  who 
have  examined iihe  plows  presented  and  tested,  as 
weM  as  the  worli-^r formed  by  each.  For  dnrabili- 
ty,  neatness -of  iporkmanship  and  material,  the  per- 
fection of  finish,  the  adaptation  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  fafmer.  it.  is  confidently  believed  that 
so  fine  a  di^play^ias  not  before  been  seen  in  nn  eqnal 
number  of  plows.  The  work  performed  by  all  of 
the  plows  has  beVn  amrh  as  to  merit  and  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  trial. 

The  awards  of  the  judges  will  be  made  as  soon 
practicable,  oonfastent  with  a  due  and  careful  exam- 
ination of  every  question  that  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  The  importance  of  their  decisions  in 
apparent,  and  the  subject  will  receive  at  their  hands, 
all  that  deliberate  and  careful  conbideration  which 
it  demands.  IVben  the  awards  are  made,  tbey.will 
be  announced  to  the  successful  competitors,  and 
will  be  made  know  A  to  the  public,  probably,  at  the 
Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  in  September,  when  it 
will  bo  necessary  for  the  plows  to  which  the  premi- 
ums have  been  awarded  to  be  on  the  grounds,  if  not 
already  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  5ec'y. 

9H}t  iarfntr*0  Nott-Book. 

Short  Horn  ball  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  designed 
to  represent  the  Short-horn  bull  3d  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, at  present  the  property  of  J.    M.    Shxr 
WOOD,  of  Auburn,  and  A.  Stevens,  of  New- York 
by  whom  he  was  imported  from  England.     His  pe* 
digree  as  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Herd< 
Book,  page  614,  is  as  follows:  3d  Duke  of  (am 
bridge  (5,941,)  roan,  ealved  September  14.   1841, 
bred  by  Thomas  Bates;  got  by  Dnke  of  Northom 
berland  (1.940,)  dam  Waterloo  2d,  by  Belvidere 
(1,706,)   grand-dam   by  Waterloo   (2,816,)    great    * 
grand  dam  by  Waterloo  (2,816.) 

This  animal  was  imported  in  1849,  together  with 
several  heifers,  and  a  notice  of  them  was  given  in 
our  last  volume,  page  130.  He  is  a  bull  of  rare  ex- 
oellence.  both  aa  regards  shape  and  quality.     He 
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received  the  first  premium  as  the  best  Short-horn 
bull  over  three  years  old,  at  the  show  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricnltaral  Society  at  Syracuse.  Two 
of  the  heifers  imported  with  him,  received  tbi  two 
highest  prizes  in  their  class. 


A  flheep  Qaestioa. 


Eds.  CuLTivAToa — In  your  March  number,  at 
the  conclusion  of  your  article  on  the  *' Varieties  of 
the  Merino,''  you  say,  **  Now  as  regards  the  pro- 
duetion  of  wool,  what  variety  would  yield  the 
greatest  profit  under  these  circumstances?  In  an- 
swering this  question,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  weight  of  the  fleece,  and  to  the  price  it  would 
bring  in  market,  or  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  mo- 
ney which  each  sheep  annually  aflbrds.  Nor  can  it 
be  fully  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds afforded  by  the  wool  of  difierent  kinds,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  carcass — although  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  this  would  be  an  approximation  towards 
the  result.  But  who  has  ever  made  a  fair  and  reli- 
able trial  of  this  kind r' 

On  turning  to  Morrell's  American  Shepherd,  I 
find  some  light  on  these  questions,  whicb,  to  me,  is 
pretty  conclusive.  Ou  pages  229  and  243,  under 
the  head  of  Winter  Management  of  Sheep,  will  be 
Coundtthe  following  table  and  remarks:-— 

'^Yeit  was  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Bavaria,  and  his  work  is  full  of  experi- 
ments and  calculations  at  that  seat  of  Ag.  Science. 
He  makes  the  following  observotions: — The  need  of 
fodder  is  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  tbe  sheep, 
and  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  the  valut  of  hay  is 
required  daily  for  eVery  100  lbs.  live  weight,  to  keep 
Uie  animal. in  a  profitable  state.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing amoui^t  of  fodder  is  required : 

For  a  long  wool  OernHui  ilieep,  his  weight  100  Ibt.,  9.M  daOjr. 
lufaiiiado  MerinOk  do  68  '*      2.90     *< 

Grade  Saioiu,  do  75  "      187     *' 

Blecioiml  Saxoiis,  (pure,)      do  09  **     1.6S     " 

In  connection  with  this  table,  Mr.  Morrell  quotes 
from  Spooner/s  English  work  on  Sheep — "An  ox  re- 
quires 2  per  cent,  of  his  live  weight  in  hay  per  day; 
if  he  works,  he  requires  2^  per  cent. ;  a  milch  cow 
3  per  cent. ;  a  fatting  ox,  5  per  cent,  at  first,  4|  per 
cent,  when  half  fat,  and  only  4  percent,  when  fat. 
Grown  sheep  take  up  3|  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
in  hay  per  day,  to  keep  in  store  condition. *'  It 
must  be  understood  by  the  reader  that,  in  this  esti- 
mate as  well  as  all  others,  good  hay  is  the  standard 
of  nutriment,  and  that  if  any  grain  or  other  food  is 
used  as  an  equivalent,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  quantity  of  hay  accordingly.'' 

On  page  243  are  the  following  oomments  on  the 
above: — **Now  we  will  suppose,  taking  Yeit's  state- 
ment as  the  standard,  that  the  average  weight  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  SOlbs.  per  head,  and  the  fodder- 
ing 150 days;  this  will  give  2  lbs.  daily  to  each,  and 
for  150  days  300  lbs.,  and  consequently  for  that  pe- 
riod 100  will  eat  30,000  lbs.,  or  15  tons. 

''  This  certainly  seems  a  low  estimate  as  to  the 
quantity  a  sheep  requires  daily,  it  being  66*]00ths 
less  than  the  English  standard,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Spooner.  But  difierent  breeds  and  their  subdivisions 
vary  so  materially  in  weight,  that  to  form  a  correct 
estimate,  the  sheep  master  should  weigh  eome  of 
each  of  difi*erent  agea  of  his  flock,  and  by  classify- 
ing them  acoording  to  their  relative  sixe,  he  may 
feed  with  greater  acouraoy.  He  must  remember, 
however,- that  sheep  when  growing,  of  any  breed, 
require  as  much  food  as  when  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity ;  and  growing  sheep  should  never  be  stint- 
ed. 


"Another  important  consideration  must  net  be  loct 
sight  of,  namely,  the  <{italiiy  of  t%t  Hay.  IT  h  U 
coarse,  much  of  it  the  sheep  will  reject;  and  conse- 
quently an  allowance  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  must 
be  made  accordingly.  It  is  for  this  reason,  old  mea- 
dows produce  a  better  quality  of  hay  than  new ;  that 
from  the  former  being  finer,  and  more  miscellane- 
ous. Sheep  are  very  fond  of  clover  bay,  and  will 
increase  more  rapidly  in  flesh  if  it  is  provided  for 
tbcto,  than  by  any  other  description;  but  the  quan- 
tity in  bnlk,  comparatively,  they  require  of  it,  is 
enormous. 

"From  the  above  premises,  we  are  enabled  to  de- 
duce an  exceedingly  important  fact,  which,  if  always 
duly  considered,  will  be  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
serious  blundert  hitlierto  so  frequently  committed  by 
American  breeders,  namely,  that  it  requires  an 
equal  amount  of  food  to  produce  a  pound  of  ftesh^ 
or  a  pound  of  tDool,  without  regard  to  the  tize  of 
the  eheepf  or  the  breed.  This  rs  indeed  a  truism, 
and  therefore  self  evident.  But  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting the  point,  let  us  select  one  of  each  of  the  rival 
breeds  of  England — the  South  Down  and  Leicester; 
we  will  suppose  the  live  weight  of  the  former,  when 
in  store  condition,  to  be  100  lbs.,  and  that  of  the 
Leieester  or  Bake  well,  160  lbs.,  which  is  probably, 
in  general,  the  relative  disproportion.  Now  it  is 
clear,  taking  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Spooner,  the  Down 
sheep  will  consume  3)  lbs.  of  hay  daily,  while  the 
Leicester  will  need  about  6  lbs.  Is  the  latter,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  profitable  than  the  Down?  Clear- 
ly there  is  no  diflTereuce,  for  the  ofial  is  relatively 
the  same,  and  so  is  the  proportion  of  the  valuable 
parts — the  flesh  and  wool.  The  expenditure  of 
food  for  the  Leicester  is  greatly  the  largest,  but  on- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  difi*ercnce  of  value  derived 
from  the  additional  stse  of  the  oarcass.  Thus  it  is 
seen,  the  pound  of  everything  costs  alike,  and  all 
circumstances  being  equal,  the  profits  are  the 
same.* 

"  But  we  will  go  farther,  and  instance  the  Merino 
and  Saxon,  alike  distinguished  for  wool-growing 
purposes.  The  Saxon,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  of 
the  same  race,  being  only  a  sub- variety  of  the  Me* 
rino.  Let  a  selection  be  made  of  one  of  each, 
which  combines  to  the  greatest  extent,  their  perfeo* 
tions  respectively.  By  taking  the  standard  of  Yeit, 
as  shown  in  his  table,  of  the  live  weight  of  a  pur« 
Merino,  say  88  lbs.,  and  that  of  a  pure  Saxon,  sa/ 
62  lbs.,  (which  is  nearly  the  comparative  weight 
when  pure,)  the  Merino,  if  fed  at  the  rate  of  2i  lbs. 
of  hay  per  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  consumes  2.20 
lbs.  daily,  and  the  Saxon  1.55  lbs.,  a  difierenee,  it 
will  be  noticed,  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  less  than  the 
Merino.  Now,  both  being  supplied  with  this  pre 
rata  of  ration  daily,  the  Merinos  will  produce  40 
per  cent,  more  of  wool  and  flesh,  at  an  expenditere^ 
however,  of  40  per  cent,  mere  of  food.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  the  pound  of  wool  and  flesh,  in  botk 
cases,  costs  precisely  the  same.  Henoe  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  by  which  the  unwary  may  learn, 
that,  after  knowing  the  usual  average  weight  of 
carcass  and  fleece  of  a  given  breed,  if  he  hears  of 
any  very  extraordinary  individual  instances  of  either, 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  extra  feeding,  and  a  cost  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Let  not  the  reader,  however,  misapprehend  the 
point  in  question.  The  breeds  of  sheep  vary  much 
in  the  quantity  of  wool  they  respectively  produee, 
and  individuals  of  a  given  breed  will  often  outstrip 

*  Lei  it  be  uudentood  by  the  reader  that  the  pomt  btoool  and>le«JL 
and  not 7^,  which  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  several  breeds  oT 
SittRMle  will  father  mora  rapidly  than  oibera,  araiiif  eitliet  from  as- 
provsd  coufoEDuiiali  or  mora  quieiiaoa  of  kabiL 
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tbeir  fellows,  although  fed  in  the  eame  fol4)  in  the 
amount  of  wool  they  will  yield.  But  if  two  »re  ee- 
looted  of  the  same  breed  and  of  eqaal  weight,  and 
fed  preeisely  alilce,  and  all  other  eironmstanees 
eqaal,  if  one  shears  a  heavier  fleeoe  than  the  other, 
it  will, be  foandi  on  weighing,  to  laok  an  eqaal 
amount  of  6esh,  wbiefa  his  eomrade  hasaoqaired  at 
the  expense  of  his  oovering.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  difference  in  the  assimilation  ef  food — in  the  one 
ease,  more  for  the  formation  of  wool  thaa  the 
other." 

If  I  understand  I  Messrs.  Editors,  anything  of 
animal  physiology,  I  think  Mr.  Morrell-s  ideaa  are 
about  oorrecti  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
pablish  them,  it  may  at  least  serve  to  allay  the  jea- 
lousy and  warfare  between  Saxon  and  Merino  breed- 
ere.     A  Sssxr  Mav.     Venice,  H.  F. 

FaUUng  Hanow« 

This  form  of  harrow  was 
introduoed  by  Okokob  Gsd- 
pss,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga 
county,  in  this  state.  The 
cut  herewith  given  combines 
the  general  principles  of 
Mr.  G.'s  harrow,  but  differs 
from  his  in  the  mode  of  fas- 
tening the  teeth.  He  has 
the  teeth  driven  through 
the  timber  from  the  upper 
side,  and  they  hold  by  their 
wedge-like  form.  Those  re- 
presented by  the  cut,  ire  let 
through  the  timber  from  the  under  side,  with  a 
washer  below,  and  a  nut  and  screw  on  the  top ;  by 
which  the  teeth  are  firmly  secured  in  their  places, 
and  the  liability  of  their  being  loosened  or  lost,  is 
obviated.  This  harrow  will  work  well  on  any  kind 
of  ground,  but  is  greatly  superior  to  the  common  kind 
on  rough  land,  as  its  joints  enable  it  to  fit  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  several  sizes,  and  their 
prices.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry, we  state  that  they 
can  be  had  of  H.  L.  Emskt,  Albany. 

14  teeth,  for  one  horse, S8  00 

18  teeth,  for  one  or  two  horses, 9  60 

92  teeth,  for  two  light  horses, 11  00 

S8  teeth,  for  (WO  heavy  hones, 13  00 

90  teeth,  for  two  or  twee  horses, 19  00 

The  Tahle-Iiftnd  of  Thibet. 


An  English  traveller.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hookvr,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  making  various 
observations  in  Thibet,  describes  many  interesting 
things  in  reference  to  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
anta.  The  Thibetans  are  a  pastoral  people,  roaming 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  daring  the  summer  season, 
from  place  to  place.  The  animal  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  principal  support  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
the  bovine  tribe,  called  the  Tak  or  Grunting  ox.  The 
milk  of  the  females  is  used  by  the  people  for  various 
purposes.  It  is  made  into  curd,  which  is  eaten 
with  herbs  and  milk.  Butter  is  also  made  from  the 
cream ;  bat  the  mode  of  churning  is,  perhaps,  as 
aevei  as  some  of  the  modes  for  which  patents  have 
been  granted.  Dr.  H.  describes  it  as  follows: — 
"They  have  two  kinds  of  churn;  one  is  a  goat-skin 
in  which  the  oream  is  enoased  and  beaten,  stamped 
upoD,  and  rolled;  the  other  is  an  oblong  box,  a  yard 
in  length,  full  of  rhododendron  twigs,  frosted  with 
butter  and — maggots." 

The  Thibetans  have  ponies,  some  of  which  Dr. 
H.  and  his  party  rode.  He  says  they  **  never  mis- 
sed a  foot,"  in   the  worst  places.     "Sharp  rocks,. 


deep  stony  torrents,  slippery  paths,  or  pitch  dark* 
ness,  were  all  the  same  to  them."  They  are  dea* 
cribed  as  "sorry  looking  beasts;*'  bat  it  is  stated 
that  a  Thibetan  chief  who  weighed  sixteen  stonO| 
(or  224  lbs.)  rode  one  down  a  mountain  slope  of 
"thirty  miles  of  rooks,  stones  and  streams,"  and 
die  animal  showed  no  symptoms  of  fatigue. 

A  tfeehanic'^  Hoa»*    ^ 


This  is  a  plan  of  a  house  built  last  year  for  a  me- 
chanic in  an  adjoiniqg  town.  It  is  one  story  high, 
24+28  feet,  with  an  addition  14+16  feet,  in  which 
the  chimney  for  the  kitchen  is  built,  containing  an 


oven  and  arch  kettle.  There  is  no  fire-place  in  the 
house,  stoves  being  preferred.  A.  cellar  stairs,  B. 
chamber  stairs,  s.  s.  stoves.  There  is  room  in  the 
chamber  for  2  good  sleeping  apartments.  The  house 
is  built  with  boardwalls  clapboarded  outside  and  plas- 
stered  inside,  making  the  walls  solid,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  place  for  rats  or  mice.  The  windows 
are  double,  each  sash  containing  four  lights,  each 
9  by  14  inches.  The  cellar  is  14  feet  square,  and  7 
feet  deep;  the  walls  of  split  granite,  pointed  and 
plastered;  the  underpinning  of  split  stone  laid  in 
the  best  manner.     Whole  cost  about  $500. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  for  a  small  family,  this  housa 
is  very  convenient.  There  is  room  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  what  is  equally  important, 
no  waste  room.  The  old  fashion  of  building  a  large 
two  story  house  to  look  at,  and  putting  up  a  one  story 
addition  to  live  in,  is  becoming  obsolete,  and  smaller, 
more  tasteful  and  convenient  dwellings  are  being 
built  instead.     If  any  one  has  a  house  built  after  a 

better  plan  than  this,  J am  glad  of  it.      W.  L. 

Eatof.     Eaat  IV ear e,  N,  H, 

Chlceory  or  Socooir* 

Coffee,  as  prepared  for  sale  in  the  scTeral  coua 
tries  of  Europe,  is  said  to  be  greatly  adulterated  by 
an  admixture  of  the  ground  root  of  a  plant  called 
chioodry.     The  variety  used  for  this  purpose  is  osll- 
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ed  in  France ,  ehieeoret  dt  cafe.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  Egypt,  where,  as  well  as  in 
Arabia,  it  is  much  used  as  human  food.  The  adul* 
teration  of  cotfee  by  this  substance,  is  thought  by 
come  to  rather  improve  than  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
eoflee,  and  even  to  render  it  more  wholesome.  The 
demand  for  the  roots  for  this  purpose,  has  rendered 
its  cultivation  very  profitable  in  certain  districts. 

The  plant  is  also  cultivated  for  forage,  the  tender 
stems  and  leaves  being  much  relished  by  cattle  and 
shev^i  I'be  plant  is  perennial,  and  will,  it  is  said, 
yield  good  crops  year  after  year,  on  the  same 
ground.  The  North  Britith  jSgrieulturui  gives 
the  following  directions  in  regard  to  its  cultivation : 

**  To  do  justice,  it  should  be  sown  on  clean  land, 
in  good  condition,  to  insure  a  fair  return.  After 
the  land  has  received  a  deep  winter  furrow,  and  been 
twice  plowed  in  sprihg,  and  perfectly  clear  of  root 
weeds,  we  would  recommend  it  to  be  sown  in  drills, 
at  from  11  to  16  inches  broad,  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  tbe  soil.  The  drills'may  be  formed  by  a  neat 
slight  paring  plowj  from  4  to  5  pounds  may  sow  an 
acre,  as  the  plants,  when  left  for  food,  should  stan<t 
from  4  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Some  advise 
not  to  sow  till  Alay,  as  some  of  the  plants,  if  sown 
earlier,  may  be  apt  to  run  to  seed  the  first  year. 
Should  the  plants  be  intended  to  remain  for  years  to 
yield  forage,  a  few  plants  running  to  seed  the  first 
season  can  do  little  harm.  If  the  stems  be  cut  over 
before  they  are  far  advanced,  tbe  root  will  receive 
little  damage.  We  have  found  it  a  safe  practice  to 
sow  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  where  the  root 
for  grinding  is  the  object,  as  they,  in  that  case,  are 
all  to  be  taken  up  for  use  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  defer  sowing  till  the  end  of  April,  after 
which  period  few  will  be  found  to  run  to  seed  the 
first  season.'' 

The  beat  time  Catting  Timlier. 


A  pamphlet  has  been  published  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  A.  S.  RoBKBTs,  Esq.,  Corr.  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  in 
reference  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  timber  for  fen- 
cing and  other  agricultural  purposes.  It  embra- 
ces the  substance  of  letters  received  from  various 
persons,  who  had  been  requested  to  communicate 
the  results  of  their  observation  on  this  subject.  The 
writers  do  not  profess  to  found  their  opinions  on  ex- 
periments conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fully 
settle  the  question ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  con- 
clusions are  given,  they  are  drawn  from  such  facts 
as  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  respective  individu- 
als. For  this  reason,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  strange 
that  they  should  present  great  diversity — some  being 
In  favor  of  the  winter  as  the  best  time,  others  the 
spring,  others  midsummer,  and  others  autumn.  Se- 
veral, perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  writers  are  in  fa- 
vor of  June,  or  that  part  of  tbe  season  when  the 
bark  will  most  easily  peel  ofT.  Such  has  been  the 
conclusion  to  which  our  own  observation  has  tended. 
ft  may  be  here  suggested  as  probable,  that  the  ge- 
neral durability  of  timber  cut  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  attributable  to  its  being  divested  of  its 
bark  as  soon  as  cut,  and  exposed  at  once  to  the  dry- 
ing influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  soon  evapo- 
rates tbe  moisture,  causing  so  ^reat  a  shrinkage  as 
eflectually  to  close  tbe  pores,  rendering  it  there- 
after almost  impervious  to  the  agents  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggests  the  propriety  of  soaking 
frssh-out  timber  in  a  solution  of  lime.  He  thinks 
the  sap  might  in  this  way  be  displaced  by  a  deposite 
of  lime^  or  that  the  lime  might  combine  with  the 


acid  of  the  sap,  which  would  thus  be  neutralised  and 
rendered  inactive.  The  suggestion  is  reasonable^ 
and  is  not  unsupported  by  actual  results.  Mr.  R. 
quotes  from  what  he  considers  a  ''well- written  ar- 
ticle by  an  anonymous  correspondent  **  of  tbe  jim€» 
rican  AgriculturUt ^  vol.  viii,  p.  274,  in  reference 
to  the  causes  of  decay  in  timber.  That  article  was 
certainly  **well  written,"  and  attracted  our  atten- 
tion when  iu  appeared  originally  in  the  London 
Oardtnert*  CkronicUf  by  whose  editor,  the  celebra- 
ted botanist,  Dr.  Lindlet,  it  was  probably  writ- 
ten. It  had  the  signature  of  ''  B./'  in  the  Jgru 
culturi^t, 

Strength  of  Wire* 

As  the  subject  of  wire  fences  is  how  receiving 
considerable  attention,  and  as  inquiry  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  tbe  strength  of  different  descriptions  of 
wire,  we  give  the  following  table  flrom  an  essay 
which  lately  received  a  prise  from  the  Highland  and 
Agricul  tural  Society  of  Scotland .  It  shows  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  each  of  the  sizes  of  various  kinds 
sustained  before  breaking.  The  leng-ths  tested  were 
ten  feet.  Tbe  wire  called  ''common  **  was  the  or- 
dinary wire  of  commerce,  and  is  said  to  be  made 
mostly  from  the  coarser  sorts  of  iron.  The  "pre- 
pared "  wire  is  made  from  a  finer  description  of  iron, 
is  more  carefully  manufactured,  and  is  superior  in 
quality  to  the  former.  '*CbarCoal"  wire  is  consi- 
dered  the  best  and  strongest  of  any  of  the  qualities 
made.  It  is  drawn  from  iron  which  is  worked  chief- 
ly by  wood  charcoal.  The  "annealed''  wire  is 
considered  "  the  very  worst  that  can  be  put  into  a 
fence.  From  its  being  soft,  it  is  readily  stretched 
by  any  weight  or  pressure  that  may  be  brought  to 
bear  against  it;  and  as  a  consequence  is  thrown  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  stock  may  happen  to  touch 
it.'*  It  is  said  also,  to  oxydise,  or  rast  more  easily 
than  any  other  kinds. 

Common  Wire, 

No.  8  broVe  with   590  lbs. ) 

No.  6    do.     do.    844  do.  I  Without  perceptibly  nreieliiiiff. 

No.  4    do.     do.  1960  do.  ) 

jinnealed  Wire. 
Na  8  broke  with   0(15  Ibs^-etretcbed  about  4^  inches. 
No.  8    do-     do.    832  do.—       do       do     3       da 
No.  4    do.     do.  Iftes  do.—       do       do     9       do. 

Prepared  Wire. 
No.  ^  broke  with    055  Ibe.— etietched  about  1  inch. 
Na6    do.     do.    1980  do.—       do       do     }    do. 
No.  4    do.     do.   9163  do.—       do       do     )    do. 

Charcoal  Wire, 
Na4    do.     do.  9606  do.  )  pared  wire. 

Good  and  Bad  Management* 

During  a  ride  in  our  county  not  many  weeks  ago, 
I  could  but  notice  a  noble  looking  orchard,  of  a  hun- 
dred trees,  planted  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by 
the  man  who  now  lives  upon  it.  Yet  that  orchard 
hardly  produces  good  fruit  enough  to  supply  the  fa- 
mily  of  the  owner,  and  tbe  sour  dwarfed  fruit  is  of 
no  particular  value  for  swine  or  cider.  His  neigh- 
bor not  far  ofi*  has  an  orchard  tome  five  years  young- 
er, of  about  half  4be  sise,  and  in  a  more  unfavora- 
ble location ;  yet  he  supplies  himself  and  many  of 
his  neighbors,  and  sells  enough  of  his  noble  pippins 
and  greenings  to  pay  his  hired  men,  and  keep  his 
bill  for  family  groceries  from  aocnranlating.  The  se- 
cret of  all  the  difi*erence  is,  the  latter  nan  actually 
expended  $5  in  grafting  that  orchard,  and  has  occa- 
sionally expended  an  hour's  labor  in  pruning  and  cul- 
tivating those  grateful  trees. 

During  that  ride,  I  saw  a  man  feeding  ton  long, 
lank,  lean  twine,  which  will  hardly  furnish  his  fami* 
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if  with  porky  baoon  and  lard,  for  a  twelve  month. 
Before  I  had  travelled  five  milei  farther,  1  saw  an- 
other man  with  seven,  about  the  same  age,  and  he 
will  probably  have  nettrly  a  ton  of  pork  to  sell. 

Another  man's  fences,  oatbaildings  and  garden, 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  man,  a  disgrace  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  to  the  eonnty ;  while  another  as  great- 
ly honored  himself  in  them  all ;  thus  making  it  ap- 
parent to  my  mind  that  a  man  can  as  signally  honor 
or  dishonor  himself  on  a  piece  of  ground  oiily  large 
•Boogh  for  a  garden,  as  on  a  farm  of  100  or  600 
acres. — R.  O.  Pard€€*9  jiddre$a. 


Dairying  in  Hi.  Lawrence  Co«9  N«  T* 

Eos.  Cultivator — Perhaps  it  may  not  be  nnin- 
teresting  to  many  of  yoar  readers  to  hear  something 
firom  as,  especially  those  at  the  west,  who  regard  us 
as  almost  in  the  frozen  region.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  many  of  the  accounts  of  products  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  that  appear  in  your 
pages,  are  among  that  class  of  farmers  who  are  both 
able  and  willing  to  expend  more  in  their  business 
than  a  great  majority  of  farmers  are  able  to  do. 

I  have  had  100  acres  of  land  previous  to  last  year. 
I  now  have  130  acres;  have  frequently  cut  from  70 
to  80  or  90  tons  of  hay,  and  raised  my  own  grain, 
and  some  to  spare.  My  best  crop  of  spring  wheat 
(for  I  raise  no  other)  30  bushels  per  acre — China 
wheat.  Last  season  was  uncommonly  dry  with  ns, 
no  rain  at  all  having  fallen  for  many  weeks.  The 
bay  crop  was  light,  and  the  pastures  were  dried  up. 
Meadows  after  haying,  dried^  and  sunburnt — there 
being  no  after  feed  at  all.  Grain  was  light.  Hay 
was  sold  this  spring  at  $10  per  ton,  and  then  was 
drawn  from  5  to  30  miles. 

Bear  these  things  in  mind,  as  you  reaj  the  amount 
of  batter  and  cheese  frommy  dairy  last  season.  The 
oheese  weighed  from  the  press  8,343  pounds-  Bat- 
ter, twice  thoroughly  worked,  2,200  pounds.  Num- 
ber of  cows  in  May,  25;  bought  in  June  and  July, 
and  sold  in  October.  Average  number  about  28. 
Averaged  nearly  300  pounds  of  cheese  and  80  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow.  I  reckon  3  pounds  of  cheese  for 
each  pound  of  butter,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
aoroe  Ohio  dairymen,  which  would  equal  about  534 
pounds  of  cheese  per  oow. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  other  dairymen  in  our 
county  and  in  Vermont,  through  your  columns.  G. 
A.  Hanchbt.     PoUdanif  Mmy,  1850. 

On  the  Height  of  Corn. 


Sale  of  the  Bates  Short-Horns. 


Ens.  CvLTivATOR^-In  the  year  1842,  I  travelled 
throogh  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  season 
was  a  poor  one  for  corn.  I  measured  three  differ- 
oa^ fields  on  the  Raecoon  oreek,  in  Licking  county, 
and  found  it  thirteen  feet  high.  I  was  told  that  on 
the  same  soil,  it  grew  sixteen  feet  in  good  seasons. 
I  saw  a  field  of  two  hundred  aores  on  the  bank  of 
the  Maskingum,  near  Coshocton,  where  the  height 
was  said  to  be  the  same  as  above. 

The  largest  eorn  that  I  saw  in  n^y  own  state,  that 
jear,  was  between  Syraonse  and  Fayette ville.  It 
was  eight  feet  high.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the 
asual  height  of  our  best  yellow  corn  in  some  of  our 
most  favorable  seasons.  There  is  one  remarkable 
difforenoe  between  the  northern  corn  and  the  gourd 
seed  varieties,  which  are  cultivated  in  Ohio  and  far- 
ther sooth.  The  ear  of  the  southern  oorn  unites 
with  the  stalk  above  the  centre  of  it,  while  our  north- 
ern corn  unites  with  it  6i/ci9  the  centre.  C.  £.  G. 
Utica. 


The  public  sale  of  this  noted  herd  of  cattle  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  Itfay  last,  agreeably  to  previous 
notice.  We  have  not  received  a  detailed  account  of 
the  sale,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  L.  G.  Moaais,  Esq.,  who  attended 
as  a  purchaser,  will  show  that  several  of  the  ani- 
mals are  to  come  to  this  country.  The  letter  is  da- 
ted Kirkleaviugton,  May  10. 

' '  The  great  Bates  sale  took  place  yesterday .  The 
attendance  was  from  three  to  five  thousand,  from  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world.  The  average  price  was 
about  63  guineas,  the  highest  price  205,  and  the 
lowest  priced  sound  animal  was  30  guineas.  Mr. 
Ceiling's  sale  reached  higher  prices,  but  it  was 
when  England  was  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than 
it  now  is;  and  the  terms  of  sale  more  liberal  than 
these.*  Mr.  Bates'  heirs  and  executors  are  in 
ohaocery,  and  all  buiiness  done  through  a  receiver, 
who  made  the  terms  half  cash  down,  and  balance  on 
delivery  of  the  animals,  which  was  to  take  plaoe 
five  or  six  days  at  farthest  from  the  date  of  sale. 
The  risk  of  the  animals  immediately  on  being  struck 
down  was  to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser.  I  puroha* 
sed  three  head,  and  Mr.  Becar  of  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  purchased  four  head.  I  did  not  make  my 
purchases  until  I  bad  examined  all  the  herds  of  any 
note  in  the  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham, 
which  are  the  finest  Short-horned  sections  in  the 
world;  and  even  then  I  did  make  my  final  selection 
until  I  had  re-examined  Mr.  Bates'  herd  several 
times.    The  only  animals  I  bid  on,  I  purchased." 


Farming  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  8.  B.  Hallidat,  of  Cranston,  R.  I.,  gives 
an  account  in  the  Providence  Journal f  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  farm  for  1849.  from  which  we  lake  the 
following.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  not  stated,  nor 
is  the  number  of  cows  kept  for  the  dairy,  mentioned. 

''Of  potatoes,  I  have  dug  about  1200  bushels; 
turneps,  1200  bushels;  oarrots,  800  busheb;  pars- 
neps  200  bushels;  table  beet,  1000  bushels;  mangel 
wurtzel,  500  bushels;  spinnaoh,  300  bushels;  toma« 
toes,  200  bushels;  white  cabbage,  20,000  heads;  sa? 
voy  cabbage,  25,000  heads;  broccoli,  2000  heads; 
lettuce,  20,000  heads;  egg  plants,  400;  salsify, 
(oyster  plant,)  2000;  rhubarb,  (pie  plant,)  3000 
lbs.;  asparagus,  1000  lbs. ;  pickles,  20,000;  corn, 
2000  bushels,  ears;  rye,  100  bushels;  millet,  20 
tons;  green  rye  and  clover,  40  tons;  English  bay, 
10  tons;  buckwheat,  3  tons;  250  lbs.  spinnaoh  seed ; 
200  lbs.  beet  seed;  40  lbs.  of  tumep  seed.  In  ad* 
dition  to  this,  we  raise  nearly  all  our  small  8eeda« 
such  as  celery,  carrot,  radish ,  bo.  The  dairy  yielda 
for  the  year,  about  20,000  gallons  milk." 

The  Cheese  Trade. 


HxirnT  KsMP  &  Co.,  of  New- York,  have  issued 
a  circular  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  supply  of 
oheese  brought  to  the  tide- waters  of  the  Hudson  for 
the  year  1849,  was  42,097,  818  pounds,  against  43|. 
278,526  pounds  in  1848.  The  decrease  the  past 
year  is  artributod  to  the  severe  drouth  of  last  summer 
in  Western  New- York  and  Ohio.  The  export  of 
oheese  to  Great  Britain  from  New-York,  is  said  tc 
have  reached  last  year  12,000,000  pounds,  against 
15,386,886  in  1848,  being  a  decrease  of  one-fifth. 

•  Al  the  sale  of  Mr.  Chsrles  Colling's  herd,  in  1810,  47  animali 
brought  £7115. 17«.  The  highest  price  for  balls  was  1000  gniueas, 
ibrComol ;  and  the  highest  priee  for  eows  was  410guineas,  frr  litf. 
Another  boll,  Petrarah,  bfoiKtil305  fuinsas;  ami  Um  oow  Couaicm 
400ffaiacas.    Ens. 
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This  decrease  is  attribated  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  cheese.  Of  good  cheese  probably  doable  the 
amount  exported  last  year  would  be  tak^n  by  Great 
Britain.  The  receipts  of  cheese  at  New- York  in 
1834  were  only  about  six  million  pounds,  from  which 
they  have  gone  on  in  a  regular  gradation  of  increase 
to  1848,  when  43,278,526  pounds  were  received. 
The  exports  to  Great  Britain  commenced  in  1840 
with  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  have  in- 
creased to  fifteen  million  pounds  in  1848. 

Water  Lime»  d^c« 

Eds.  Cvltivator— I  should  like  to  be  tnformed 
kow  water  lime,  or  the  eommon  cement  used  in  lay> 
hig  stone  to  guard  against  water,  will  do  on  wood. 
Will  it  do  to  plaster  a  coat  of  it  over  the  roofe  of  old 
buildingsf  If  so,  what  is  the  mode  of  preparation? 
Do  you  prepare  the  mortar  different  from  that  used 
in  laying  stone?  I  should  like  advice  also  on  the 
tnbject  of  laying  water  lime  pipe,  to  conduct  water 
for  common  watering  purposes.  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  kind  of  pipe,  as 
compared  with  lead  pipe?  And,  lastly,  what  can  I 
do  to  prevent  plum  and  cherry  trees  from  blistering, 
er  raising  black  bunches,  and  what  is  the  remedy 
to  restore  them  to  soundness?  J.  A.  Chsnbt. 
Cooperitoton,  May  19,  1850. 

Rotation  ot  Crofe. 

Epmund  RuFriH,  Esq.,  of  Marlhourne,  Va.,  a 
successful  farmer  and  well-known  writer  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  gives  the  following  as  a  ro- 
tation which  he  has  practiced  with  advantage: 

1st  year — Corn,  (on  grass  land,  grazed  the  pre- 
ceding year  until  July  or  August  only,) — and  se- 
eendary  crop  of  peas,  planted  or  sown  among  the 
growing  corn. 

2d  year— Peas,  sown  broad-east,  and  plowed  un- 
der in  September,  for 

3d  year — Wheat  on  pea- fallow — elever  sown. 

4th  year — Glover-— (which  receives  all  the  stable 
and  barn-yard  manure) — first  growth  mown,  where 
fit,  and  seeond  plowed  under  in  August  aed  Sep- 
tember, for 

5th  year — Wheat  on  olover  fallow. 

6th  year — Pasture,  from  spring  mtil  the  wheat 
fields  are  oleared  to  admit  the  grazing  stoek. 


To  Flow  In  Clover,  Weedsy  dke. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  plow  in  green 
erops,  know  the  difficulty  frequently  attending  the 
operation,  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the  plow  to 
^  dogged,  and  the  vegetable  matter  being  left 
uncovered.  A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Farmer  gives  the  following  description  of  a  con- 
trivance he  has  adopted,  which  is  stated  to  answer 
the  purpose  completely:  Saw  off  a  block  from  some 
kard,  durable,  and  heavy  wood;  say  about  ten 
Inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  in 
diameter;  then  take  a  piece  of  traoe  chain,  about 
three  feet  long,  confine  one  end  to  the  block,  by 
driving  a  small  staple  in  the  end,  having  first 
passed  the  staple  through  an  end  link  of  the  chain. 
Point  the  other  end  of  the  block,  and  atta^  a 
larger  chain  in  the  same  manner  to  that.  Tie  the 
short  chain  (attached  to  the  square  end  of  the 
block,)  to  theorod  which  passes  through  the  mould- 
board  and  beam  of  the  plow,  by  wrapping  it  around 
the  beam  at  that  place;  drop  the  block  in  the 
bottom  of  •  furrow  which  has  been  already  opened, 
fof  course  on  the  mould-board  side,)  draw  up  the 
long  chain,  and  attach  that  to  the  clevis  pin  or 


clevis; — be  sure  that  yon  have  both  chains  just  tight 
enough  to  permit  the  blook  to  lie  in  the  furrow;  a^ 
low  no  slack.  The  short  chain  gathers  the  clover, 
weeds,  &c.,  and  bends  them  down;  the  weight  of 
the  blAck  prevents  the  chain  from  rising,  and  the 
plow  laps  the  dirt  over  the  weeds,  whilst  they  are 
in  a  recumbent  position.  I  am  this  d^y  turning 
under  weeds  as  high  as  the  heads  of  the  plewasea, 
who  are  ahnost  wholly  concealed. 


Saving  Clover  9ee4» 


Eds.  Cultivatob — In  the  January  number  of 
the  CulHvaior  is  an  inquiry  from  C.  W.  Catheart, 
respecting  the  saving  of  clover  seed  at  the  East.  I 
will  give  you  onr  mode  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn. 
At  the  proper  time  for  securing  the  crop,  we  go 
with  onr  scythes  and  mow  when  the  dew  is  on,  be- 
ing careful  to  stop  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  la 
cloudy  or  foggy  weather  we  mow  all  day.  We  let 
it  remain  in  the  swath  until  it  is  cured,  then  rake  \% 
into  winnows,  and  roll  it  into  small  heaps  while  it  is 
damp  with  dew.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day, 
thrash  or  tread  it  off  from  the  straw,  either  on  the 
barn  fioor  or  on  a  bed  made  in  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  it  is  threshed  in  the  field,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  up  the  chaff  every  night, 
as  it  gathers  moisture  from  the  ground,  which 
greatly  retards  the  cleaning.  We  consider  it  best, 
when  we  can,  to  use  the  barn  floor,  and  let  the  seed 
remain  until  we  finish  the  field.  By  keeping  the 
chaff  level  on  the  floor,  we  can  work  to  advantage 
until  the  cheff  accumulates  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet  or  more. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  in  treading  it  from  the 
straw  with  cattle  or  horses,,  is  the  time  reqnired  to 
shake  the  chaff  from  the  straw,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  thrown  obt  with  the  straw;  but  in  my  opinion  it 
is  decidedly  best  to  use  oxen  in  thrashiirg.  In  this 
way  a  loed  the  size  of  a  ton  of  hay  can  be  thrashed 
at  three  or  four  floorings,  and  three  turnings  to 
each  flooring  will  make  it  entirely  clean.  We  then 
carry  the  chaff  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  cleaned  ia 
good  order  for  market,  for  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
The  machine  is  manufactured  by  Harmon  Baldwin. 
Esq.,  of  Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  and 
was  put  up  and  set  running  in  this  vicinity,  for  (I 
think)  $120.  The  machine  requires  hot  a  smaH 
p<iwer  to  carry  it,  probably  not  an  eighth  of  that 
required    for   a   run   of  provinder  stores.     A  $ua 

SCBIBBR. 

Harvesfing  Grata* 

Eds.  Cultivatob.  —  Qrain  Harvestibg  is  an 
important  business  of  the  farmer,  and  when  the  eea«> 
son  for  performing  it  arrives,  every  other  basineai 
should  give  place  to  it.  From  observation,  I  am 
satisfied  that  farmers  generally  let  their  grain  stand 
too  long  before  cutting.  When  left  to  get  ripe,  a 
grest  deal  shells  out  and  wastes  in  the  harvesting; 
but  if  cut  when  the  straw  is  green,  this  waete  is 
saved,  and  the  flour  is  of  better  quality,  and  the 
grain  is  heavier,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiment. 
In  good  weather,  wheat  and  rye  may  be  taken  ep 
in  one  day  fVom  the  cradle  er  sickle,  bonnd  in  eoa- 
venicnt  bundles,  and  set  up  in  shocks  of  four,  tea, 
or  twelve  bundles  each.  With  wheat  or  oats  two 
bundles  may  be  laid,  crossing  each  other  on  the  top 
of  the  shock,  which  will  serve  to  shed  off  the  rain. 
With  rye,  a  shock  of  bundles  set  op  with  the  butts 
well  braced,  and  no  cap  sheaf  set  on,  is  found  to 
core  better,  and  in  case  of  a  loner  starm,  is  leas 
liable  to  sprout  than  when  shocked  in  the  old  way 
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vith  a  cap'sheaf.  Oraio  thoeks  will  generally 
eore  io  from  eight  to  tea  days  of  ordinary  Jiay 
weather;  and  ae  soon  as  oared,  let  tbembeseonred. 
I  have  known  personft  to  let  their  grain  stand  from 
/bar  to  six  weeka  in  the  shook,  and  whenever  I  see 
suoh  management,  I  am  always  inoUaed  to  think 
ihat  saoh  persons  tjiink  or  oare  bat  little  for  im- 
jiroved  farming.    L.  Bueand.   Derby,  Ct.,  June  4. 

IDomtBtk  <f  ronomp,  Atnpts,  $ft. 

Preeerves  and  Jellies** 


OsKYEAL  DzaxcTiONs. — Gather  frait  when  it  is 
dry. 

Long  boiling  hardens  the  frait. 

Ponr  boiling  water  over  the  sieves  ased,  and  wring 
oat  jelly  bags  in  hot  water  the  moment  yoa  are  to 
use  them. 

Do  not  squeeze  wliile  straining  through  jelly  bags. 

Let  the  pots  and  jars  Oontaining  sweetmeats  just 
made,  remain  uncovered  three  days. 

Lay  brandy  papers  over  the  top,  cover  them  tight 
and  seal  them,  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  soak  a  split 
bladder  and  tie  it  tight  over  them.  In  drying,  it  will 
shrink  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 

Keep  them  in  a  dry,  but  not  warm  plaoe. 

A  thick  leathery  mould  helps  to  preserve  frnit,  but 
wben  mould  appears  in  specks,  the  preserves  mast 
be  sealded  in  a  warm  oven,  or  be  set  into  hot  water, 
which  then  must  boil  till  the  preserves  are  scalded. 

Always  keep  watch  of  preserves  which  are  not 
aealed,  especially  in  warm  and  damp  weather.  The 
onlj  sure  way  to  keep  them  without  risk  or  oare,  is 
to  make  them  with  enough  sugar  and  seal  them,  or 
tie  bladder  covers  over. 

STmAWEsaaxES. — Look  them  over  with  oare. 
Weigh  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put 
a  layer  of  fruit  on  the  bottom  of  the  preserving  ket- 
tle, then  a  layer  of  sugar,  and  so  on  till  all  is  in  the 
pan.  Boil  them  about  fifteen  minutes.  Put  them 
in  bottles,  hot,  and  seal  them.  Then  put  them  in  a 
box,  and  fill  it  in  with  dry  sand.  The  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  preserved  more  perfectly,  by  simply  packing 
the  fruit  and  sugar  in  alternate  layers,  and  sealing 
the  jar,  without  cooking,  but  the  preserves  do  not 
look  so  well. 

CiraaANTs. — Strip  them  from  the  stems.  Allow 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  currants.  Boil 
them  together  ten  minutes.  Take  them  from  the 
syrop,  and  let  the  syrup  boil  twenty  minutes,  and 

Cmr  it  on  the  fruit.     Put  them  in  small  jars  or  tam- 
ers, and  let  them  stand  in  the  son  a  few  days. 

To  pEESXaVX  CtTRRANTS  TO  BAT  WITH  MXAT. — 

Strip  them  from  the  stem.  Boil  them  an  hour,  and 
then  to  a  pound  of  the  fruit,  add  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar.     Boil  all  together  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

CvaaANT  Jbllt.— Pick  over  the  currants  with 
care.  Pat  them  in  a  stone  jar,  and  set  it  into  a  ket- 
tle ef  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  till  the  fruit  is  ve- 
ry soft.  Strain  it  through  a  sieve.  Then  run  the 
jaice  through  a  jelly-bag.  Put  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pint  of  juice,  and  boil  it  together  five  minutes. 
Set  it  in  the  son  a  few  days. 

CHKaaiBS. — Take  out  the  stones.  To  a  pound 
of  fruit,  allow  a  pound  of  sugar.  Pot  a  layer  of 
fruit  on  the  bottom  of  the  preserving  kettle,  then  a 
layer  of  sugar,  and  continae  thos  till  all  are  put  in. 
Boil  till  clear.  Pot  them  in  bottles,  hot,  and  seal 
them.     Keep  them  ia  dry  sand. 

BASPBBaaT  Jam— No.  1.—- Allow  a  pound  of  sa- 
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gar  to  a  poand  of  fruit.  Press  them  with  a  spoon, 
in  an  earthen  dish.  Add  the  sugar,  and  boil  all  to* 
gather  fifteen  minutes. 

RAsrBBBaT  J\u — No.  2. — Allow  a  pound  of  sa» 
gar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit  half  an  hour, 
or  till  the  seeds  are  soft.  Strain  one  quarter  of  the 
frait,  and  throw  away  the  seeds.  Add  the  sugar, 
and  boil  the  whole  ten  minutes.  A  little  currant 
juice  gives  it  a  pleasant  fiavor,  and  when  that  ia 
used,  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  added. 
■  ■  I    '        I         I  ■        ■  ■  I     -■     1 1    ■■ 

CAmv^txB  to  dovvn^rtlitniB. 

Babk  Licb.— a.  B.  p.,  Boone  Grove,  Ind.  The 
inseets  you  send  are  a  species  of  bark  louse — Coe* 
cidm.  They  are  very  common  on  apple  trees  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  here  from  Europe.  The  best  de- 
scription we  have  seen  of  the  insect,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Habbis,  in  his  **Inteett  Injurious  to  Fegetrn* 
tion.*^  He  says— ^'  The  limbs  and  smooth  parts  of 
the  trunks  pf  apple  trees  are  sometimes  oompletely 
oovered  with  these  insects,  and  present  a  very  sin<- 
gnlarly  wrinkled  and  rough  appear  an  oe  from  tha 
bodies  vhieh  are  orowded  closely  together.  Ia 
winter  these  insects  are  torpid,  and  apparently 
dead.  They  raeasore  about  one-tenth  of  an  inoh  in 
length,  and  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  shape,  gradually 
decreasing  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  are  of  a 
brownish  color,  very  near  to  that  of  the  bark  of  the 

tree In  spring,  the  eggs  are  readily  to  bo 

seen  on  raising  the  little  muscle-shaped  scales,  be- 
neath which  they  are  concealed.  These  eggs  are 
of  a  white  color,  and  in  shape  very  nearly  like  those 
of  snakes.  Every  shell  contains  from  thirty  to  fort/ 
of  them,  embedded  in  a  small  quantity  of  whitish 
friable  down.  The  young  on  their  first  appearance 
are  nearly  white.  Very  minute,  and  nearly  oval  in 
form.  In  about  ten  days  they  become  stationary, 
and  early  in  June  throw  out  a  quantity  of  bluish- 
white  down,  soon  after  which  their  transformations 
are  completed,  and  the  females  become  fertile  and 
deposit  their  eggs.  These,  it  seems,  are  hatched 
in  the  coarse  of  the  summer,  and  the  young  come  to 
their  growth  and  provide  for  a  new  brood  before  the 
ensuing  winter." 

The  time  when  these  insects  hatch  depends,  6f 
course,  on  the  climate  or  location.  Some  of  the 
insects  sent  us  from  Indiana,  were  batched  when 
they  arrived  here,  20th  of  April. 

As  to  remedies,  Dr.  Habris  observes:  "The 
best  application  foi  the  destruction  of  the  lictf,  is  a 
wash  made  of  two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  eight  of 
water,  with  which  is  to  be  mixed  lime  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick  white-wash. 
This  is  to  be  put  on  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
trees  with  a  brush,  and  so  high  as  practicable,  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  surface,  and  fill  all  the  cracks  in 
the  bark.  The  proper  time  for  washing  over  the 
trees  is  early  in  June,  when  the  insects  are  young 
and.  tender.  The  insects  may  also  be  killed  by 
using  in  the  same  way  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of 
potash  in  seven  quarts  of  water,  or  a  pickle  con- 
sisting of  a  quart  of  common  salt  ia  two  gallons  of 
water." 

CULTIVATIOH    or   TOBACCO. — "  A  SirBSCBIBXB," 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.  Ton  will  find  much  iB- 
formation  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  the 
valley  of  Conneoticat  river,  in  our  volume,  for  1844, 
p.  89;  and  in  that  for  1847,  pp.  361,  862. 

ElKDS     or     OBASS    rOB     MiCRIOAlf.— "  EZPBBt- 

xircxD  Fabmbb."  If  the  soil  of  the  "  oak  opeB- 
iogs'*  is  pretty  rioh,  tlia  Kentnoky  Uae-grass  <Ptf« 
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prattnst)  will  probably  grow  well,  lisown  by  it- 
tell',  one  bushel  of  seed  will  be  required.  Try  red- 
Cop  (jigrostit)  with  white  doTer  {Tri/olium  rt- 
pern)  a  bushel  or  the  former  with  three  quarts  of 
the  latter.  Red-top  will  also  do  well  to  nix  with 
clover  for  hay.  Sow  the  medtuoi  or  southern  clover, 
ten  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  half  a  bushel  of  red- 
top  seed.  Timothy,  as  you  say,  is  inclined  to  die 
out  on  very  dry  land,  and  none  of  the  grasses  will 
last  as  long  here  as  in  soil  that  is  more  moist.  For 
•bady  or  wood-land  pastures,  sow  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  and  orchard>grass  (^Daetylit  glomerata.)  If 
mixed  together,  use  half  a  bushel  of  the  former  with 
a  bushel  of  the  latter. 

Tl     —        -         I  -  ■  -  !■  -  I  -  I  ■— I        -  -  '  '  T  I  ■      IBIII-  11      ■  ■!■  ■     - 

Jactd  anil  (IDptmone. 

{JDondtnstd  from  Bocks  and  Fe^fers.) 

■  Subsoil  Plowing.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
Jigricultural  Gazette  says  he  formerly  made  a 
point  of  plowing  at  least  ten  inches  deep  when 
preparing  for  turnops;  but  be  is  more  successful  in 
growing  them  by  keeping  the  manured  soil  near 
the  surface,  and  loosening  the  substratum  with  the 
subsoil  plow,  going  about  seven  inches  deep  with 
the  first  plow. 

Four  Calves  at  a  Birtu. — B.  Gates,  of  Mere- 
wether  county,  Georgia,  writes  to  the  Columbut  In- 
quircTf  that  on  the  9th  of  February  a  cow  of  his 
brought  forth  four  female  calves,  all  alive  and  well. 
Two  calves  at  a  birth  are  not  uncommon,  three  are 
very  rare,  but  four  are  so  far  out  of  the  usual 
course,  that  the  occurrence  deberves  to  be  recorded. 

A  Valuable  Cow. — Henry  Jennison,  of  West 
^  Newton,  Mass.,  gives  the  Plowman  an  account  of 
the  product  of  his  cow  for  one  year,- or  from  April 
2d,  1848,  to  the  same  period  in  1849.  First,  he 
Sold  her  calf  at  four  weeks  old  for  six  dollars,  then 
.  thirty  gallons  of  milk  at  ten  cents  per  gallon ;  made 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  of  butter, 
which  sold  on  an  average  at  twenty-four  and  a-half 
*  cents  per  pound;  during  winter  sold  twenty. four 
gallons  of  milk  at  fourteen  cents  per  gallon,  ^o  es- 
timate was  made  of  milk  used  in  a  family  of  three 
persons.  The  cow  had  one  acre  of  pasturage,  and 
was  fed  with  one  quart  of  meal  per  day  for  two 
months,  with  green  corn  in  the  driest  of  the  season  ; 
and  after  haying,  was  turned  into  *'  full  feed." 
The  income  may  be  stated  thus: 

Calf $6  00  . 

30  gallons  milk,    3  00 

368  lbs.  butter,    90  06 

24  gallons  milk,    3  36 


$102  42 
New  Jersey  Marls. — It  is  well  known  that  cer- 
tain sections  of  New  Jersey  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
by  the  application  of  marl.  In  Monmouth  county, 
according  to  Professor  Mapes,  in  the  Working 
Farmer f  'Mands  which  ten  years  ago  wore  worth 
bat  ten  dollars  per  acre,  are  now  producing  large 
crops,  simply  by  coating  them  with  a  few  bushels  of 
marl,  taken  from  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface." 
Thic  marl  we  understand  to  be  what  is  called  green 
sand.  Professor  M.  states  that  some  of  it  contains 
13  per  cent  of  potash,  and  that  the  quantity  requir- 
ed to  fertilize  an  acre,  does  not  exceed  cne  hundred 
bushels.  Some  of  the  marls,  however,  are  said  to 
contain  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when 
they  are  applied  in  largo  quantities,  injure  vegeta- 
tion.    Professor   M.  obscrvea  '*  thut  the  coniinaed 


use  of  mar],  while  it  sapplies  many  of  tbc  inorganis 
constituents  of  plants,  must  eventually  cause  th« 
disappearance  from  the  soil  of  all  its  inorganic 
matter,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  its  renewal  from 
time  to  time  -by  the  additions  of  decomposed  peat| 
turf,  river  mad,  and  other  organic  matters." 

Sound  Advice. — Rev.  Mohrill  Allen,  in  re- 
signing his  post  as  president  of  the  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Agricultural  Society,  says — '*My  strong  desire  that 
your  future  labors  may  be  attended  with  distinguish- 
ed success,  prompts  a  caution  against  concentrating 
eflbrts  in  a  few  specific  and  favorite  objects;  let 
every  branch  of  the  farmer^  interest  attract  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  just  measure  be  taken  under  year 
patronage.  Endeavor  to  walk  in  the  light  of  sci- 
ence, but  prize  cheaply  theories  not  reducible  to 
practice^  In  the  numerous  speculations  on  varioas 
agricultural  topics,  which  abound  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  in  danger,  without  great  caation,  of 
being  led  into  errors.  Specalative  minds  in  the  ar- 
dor of  inquiry,  often  forget  that  in  practical  life 
facts  should  always  take  precedence  of  theories. 
Use  with  vigilant  care  the  varied  means  of  scienti- 
fic improvement  now  enjoyed,  and  practical  im- 
provement will  be  proportionably  accelerated." 

First  County  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
State  of  New  York. — By  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  ''Historical  sketch  of  the  Village  of  Water- 
town,"  given  in  the  Bueinest  Directory  for  that 
place,  published  by  N.  L.  Burdick,  it  appears  that 
Jetferson  county  was  the  first  in  the  State  to  estab- 
lish an  Agricultural  Society.  It  has  been  kept  up 
with  great  spirit,  and  has  been  an  important  instru- 
ment in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  that  enterpri- 
sing county: — *'  The  agricultural  interest  of  Jeffer- 
son embarked  early  in  measures  to  elevate  the  im- 
portant labors  of  that  branch  of  industry  to  a  high- 
er scale  of  efficiency  and  usefulness.  In  1818,  in 
Watertown,  in  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  Ameri- 
can, was  organised  the  first  County  Agricultural 
Society  ever  established  in  this  State.  James  De 
Le  Ray  Chaumont  delivered  the  address.  That 
distinguished  stastesman  and  patron  of  learning, 
public  improvement,  and  agriculture,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  was  also  present,  and  spoke  in  support  of 
the  views  and  objects  of  the  Society.  Guided  and 
sustained  by  the  sagacity  and  public  spirit  of  the 
farmers  of  this  county,  the  society  has  continued  to 
flourish,  and  its  annual  fairs  will  not  sufler  by  com- 
parison with  similar  exhibitions  throughout  the 
State." 

Explosion  of  Air-tight  Stoves. — Prof.  Hors- 
FORD,  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  ''American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  thus  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  explosion  of  the  so-called 
air- tight  stoves.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  these 
accidents  are  latterly  of  rare  occurrence,  and  with 
the  self- regulating  valve,  which  is  now  attached  to 
the  best  of  these  stoves,  it  is  believed  such  accidents 
would  never  happen.  ''After  the  wood  has  been 
fired,  and  the  supply  of  air  for  some  time  shut  off, 
on  re-opening  the  draft,  and  sometimes  withoat,oo- 
casional  explosions  of  great  violence  have  occurred, 
attended  with  the  blowing  out  of  the  stove  door, 
and  in  some  instances  producing  still  greater  injarr 
to  the  stove.  The  probable  explanation  is  this.  Af- 
ter firing  the  wood  and  shutting  off  the  draft,  de- 
structive distillation  commences.  Inflammable 
gases  issue  from  the  wood,  which,  mingling  witJi 
air  derived  from  the  pipe  or  remaining  still  on- 
consumed,  furnish  an  explosive  mixture,  which  the 
first  jet  of  flame,  or  perhaps  the  incandeseent  coal| 
causes  to  explode." 
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Communications  ]iave  come  to  hftnd,  daring  the 
past  month  as  follows:  J.  A.  Cheney ,  A  Sab- 
acriber,  J.  W.  6.,  An  Experienced  Farmer,  D. 
T.,  James  Tufts,  W.  L.  Chambers,  H.  Wether- 
vax,  6.  A.  Hanchett,  An  Old  Farmer,  A  Sub- 
acriber,  L.  Durand. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &o.,have  been  received  as 
follows: 

Th«  Phjioaophy  of  Electriciil  VwychtAogf,  by  John  B.  Dods— from 

the  poblisbera,  Fowleb«  ft  Wuxa,  New- York. 
Aaaly«U  ol  the  Apple,  by  J.  H.  Halurubt,  M.  D.— tiid  Aualyus  of 

Ihe  RUaliarb.  by  ihe  aaine— 10  pages  &vo. — fruio  the  Aulbor. 
Pint  Report  oi  the  Geology  ol'  Alaiwinu,  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Tiiointr, 

GedogMl  to  Ibe  Stale.  Ac,  from  Got.  Colliba. 
Bapoci  of  the  Maryland  8taie  Agrictilturttl  Chemist,  Jamks  Hio- 

cixSf  M.  D.,  for  the  past  year. 
FcNuih  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agrirolture  of  Ohio,  from  J.  L.  Goz, 

Ksq.,  Zancsviile. 

A.  B. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  continue 
tho  subject,  as  you  propose. 

Turn  Amxeican  Fruit  Cultukist. — This  work 
has  been  mailed  to  every  agent  entitled  to  it  by  our 
terms.  The  postmaster  at  Philadelphia  stopped 
those  which  should  have  passed  through  his  office, 
on  the  ground  that  books  had  no  right  to  go  by  mail. 
He,  however,  informs  us  that  he  has,  at  our  request, 
forwarded  the  copies  which  were  detained  at  his 
office.  But  if  any  person  entitled  to  the  work,  has 
failed  to  receive  it,  we  will  forward  a  second  copy 
on  being  apprised  of  the  failure. 

Correction. — In  our  last,  the  price  of  Professor 
NoaTON's  **  Elements  of  Scientitio  Agriculture,'' 
was  stated  at  75  cents.  It  should  have  been  50 
oents. 

The  Plow,  Loom,  and  Anvil. — The  third  vo- 
lume of  this  periodical  commences  with  August. 
The  well-known  industry  and  energy  of  its  editor, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  continue  unrelaxed,  and  its 
pages  are  well  filled  with  useful  matter.  It  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  in  advance.  J.  S. 
Skinner,  Philadelphia,  Editor  and  Publisher.  See 
advertisement. 

The  DiFrEEBNCB. — Mr.  J.  S.  Craio,  of  Madison, 
lad.,  speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
his  oeighborhood,  last  year,  says— "One  man  told 
ne  be  bad  sown  six  bushels,  and  did  not  gather  the 
amount  of  the  seed.  I  replied,  'I  have  done  better 
than  that,  my  cop  having  averaged  15  basbels  per 
acre;  to  which  he  said — 'O,  a  poor  man,  with  a 
large  family,  can't  affurd  to  put  his  land  in  such  nice 
order  as  you  had  yours;'  '  but,'  said  I,  *  the  chief 
difference  between  us  is,  I  feed  my  corn  fodder  in 
the  stables  and  yards,  you  feed  your's  in  the  roads 
and  lanes.'  Would  you  believe  it!  I  have  three 
adjoiniag  neighbors,  who  feed  their  cattle  in  the 
road  and  lanes,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  most  con- 
venient place,  and  don't  seem  to  care  about  the  loss 
of  manure.  Yet  their  rotation  is  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
without  allowing  the  land  any  rest  in  clover  or 
grass,  and  giving  it  but  very  little  manure,  till  it 
has  almost  refused  to  produce  wheat.  I  find,  now, 
the  opinion  is  almost  universal,  that  it  is  useless  to 
sow  wheat,  without  manuring  the  land  in  some 
way." 

Breed  of  Swine. — Mr.  O.  F.  Marshall,  of 
Wheeler,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  ''  We  have  a 
peculiar  kind  of  hogs  in  this  section,  which  have  been 
bred  here  over  50  years.  They  became  nearly  ex- 
tinct about  the  time  the  Berkshires  were  so  popular ; 
but  we  have,  with  a  good  deal  of  exertion,  restored 
them  about  as  pure  as  formerly.     They  arc  bimilai' 


in  shape  to  the  Berkshires,  but  th^ir  color  is  red  or 
sandy,  and  they  have  very  fine  hair.  When  pure* 
blooded,  the  tails  of  the  pigs  come  off,  when  about 
three  or  four  weeks  old.  They  were  introduced 
here  by  the  late  judge  Hammond,  father  of  S.  H. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  district  attorney  for  Albany 
county." 

Agricultural  School  in  Massachusetts.— 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  commissioners  on 
the  subject  of  an  agricultural  school,  via:  Hon. 
itf.  *P.  Wilder,  Dorchester;  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock,  President  of  Amherst  College;  Sam- 
uel A.  ElioY,  of  Boston ;  Eli  Warren,  of  Up* 
ton;  and  Thomas  £.  Patson,  of  Rowley. 

Transplanting  Locust  Trees. —  A  corres- 
pondent informs  us  that  the  sprouts  of  locnst  treeS| 
if  taken  up  in  the  spring,  and  set  in  open  places  in 
the  woods,  will  grow  well,  and  become  valuable  for 
timber.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  locust  trees 
planted  in  this  way  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by 
the  borer. 

07*  The  figure  of  ''  Third  Duke  of  Cambridge,'' 
given  in  our  present  number,  was  engraved  for  tho 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  ^ooiety •  We  are  authoriaed 
to  say  that  this  volume,  the  publication  of  which 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  will  shortly  make  ijta 
appearance. 

RovAL  Agricultural  Societt. — ^The  Counoil 
of  this  Society  have  made  arrangements  to  bold 
their  annual  show  of  cattle  for  1851,  in  Hyde  Park, 
in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations.  The  usual  show  of  imple- 
ments by  the  Society  will  be  omitted  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  the  Exhibition  will  comprise  a  similar  de- 
partment. The  show  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
present  year  will  be  held  at  Exeter  in  July,  com- 
mencing on  the  15th.  This  Society  at  the  present 
time  comprises  5,261  members:  namely,  90  life 
governors,  169  annual  governors,  267  life  members, 
4,356  annual  members,  and  19  honorary  menibers. 

Correction. — In  the  communication  of  "A.  S. 
F."  in  our  May  number  (pp.  181,  182,)  it  was  stated 
that  chloride  of  lime  wa%  uted  for  seed  corn,  in  tho 
proportion  of  half  of  the  former  to  a  bushel  of  tht 
latter.  It  should  have  been  Hal/  a  pound  to  a 
bushel  of  seed ;  and  the  distance  between  the  corn- 
rows  should  have  been  three  instead  of  three  and  % 
half  feet. 

Tax  on  Dogs. — It  is  well  known  that  the  keep* 
ing  of  sheep  in  Ohio  has  been  attended  with  heavy 
losses  in  many  ini»tanoes,  on  account  of  their  des- 
truction by  dogs.  After  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
legislature,  authorizing  a  tax  on  dogs,  an  act  was 
passed  at  the  last  session,  authorizing  aeventeea 
counties  to  collect  the  sum  of  fifty  oents  a  year 
from  every  person  who  owns  or  keeps  one  dog,  and 
one  dollar  for  each  additional  dog  kept  by  the  same 
person.  One- half  of  the  money  raised  by  this  tax 
is  to  go  to  the*eommon  school  fond,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  set  apart  to  compensate  persona 
aastaining  losses  by  having  sheep  killed  by  doga. 

Thibet  Sheep.  —  Prince  Albert  has  sent  a 
eommanioaiion  to  the  Coaneil  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  giving  the  results  of  an  attempt 
to  naturalize  a  hardy  and  prolific  raee  of  sheep  from 
Thibet,  at  her  Majesty's  farm  at  Osborne. 

•*  Lionizing." — Thos.  D.  Burrall,  Esq.,  in  his 
address  before  the  Ontario  county  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, observes — •'  Tho  whole  system  of  lionizing ^ 
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and  running  nfter  tighU  is  a  national  vice  'which 
has  too  often  made  va  ridiculous,  snd  which  should 
especially  be  avoided  at  our  Fa%r$,  lest  they  even- 
tually become  so  mixed  up  with  new  additions  as  to 
have  nothing  left  to  the  farmer  but  the  name.  They 
should  look  to  this  in  time,  and  never  forget  to  res- 
pect themselves  and  protect  their  interests.  Ever 
bearing  in  mind  that  as  a  class  they  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  great  conservative  power  of  the 
State,  and  that  they  are  bound  to  make  that  power 
felt  and  respected." 

New  Woxk. — Messrs.  Dxrbt  &  Millxr,  book-^ 
sellers,  Auburn,  will  issue  soon  a  new  work  on  rural 
affairs,  entitled  '^  The  Farmer's  £ve»yl)ay  Book; 
or,  Sketches  of  Social  Life  in  the  Country,  with 
the  Popular  Elements  of  Practical  and  Theoretic 
Agriculture,  and  1,200  Laconics  and  Apothegms 
relating  to  Ethics,  Religion,  and  General  Lite- 
rature ;  also  500  receiots  on  Hygeian,  Domestic 
and  Rural  Economy. 

**  Would  you  be  10*0119  ?    Go  fdlow  up  tlie  plough ; 
Would  you  be  thoughirul?    8tudy  fielos  and  flowen; 
Would  you  be  wise  ?    Take  011  yourself  a  vow. 
To  go  10  school  in  Nnlure*s  suiuiy  bowers. 
Fly  fVom  the  city,  nothiug-  there  can  charms- 
Seek  wisdom,  strength  and  Tirtne  on  a  fanii." 

We  intended  to  have  given  a  ohapter  from  it  this 
month,  on  "  The  Commeroial  Importance  of  Agri- 
culture,"  but  are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring 
it.  From  the  high  character  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  from  the  few  pages  we  have  seen  of  the  work, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  an  extensive  sale. 

The  Oneida  County  Aobicultubal  Society 
will  hold  its  next  fair  at  Rome, -on  the  17th,  18th. 
and  19th  days  of  September.  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  first  instance  of  one  of  our  county  fairs  con- 
tinuing three  days,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
farmers  of  this  rich  and  fertile  county  take  suffici- 
ent interest  in  the  subject  to  warrant  a  three-day 
fair.  Benj.  N.  Huntington,  Rome,  President. 
L.  T.  Marshall,  Vernon  Center,  Secretary. 

Long  Island  Lands. — The  attention  of  farmers 
intending  to  change  their  location,  is  particularly 
invited  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Peck,  setting 
forth  the  inducements  offered  by  the  lands  on  Long 
Island. 

Paics  or  Mustard  Seed. — The  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator  states  that  6}  cents  per  pound  is 
the  price  at  which  manufacturers  in  Ohio  are  willing 
to  contract  for  good  seed,  next  fall.  A  letter  is 
published  from  Messrs.  Fell,  of  Philadelphia,  sta- 
ting that  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
and  generally  low  prices,  they  do  not  recommend 
the  cultivation  of  mustard  on  a  large  scale,  to  the 
western  farmers,  especially,  ''as long  as  the  foreign 
seed  is  admitted  at  the  present  rate  of  duty.'' 

Heavy  Pigs. — Benj.  Lykan,  of  Columbia,  Ct., 
gives  the  Mass.  Plowman  an  account  of  the  weight 
of  several  pigs  killed  in  that  town  since  the  ffrst  of 
December  last,  as  follows: 

Hubbard  Barstow  kUIed  a  pig  8  months.old,  weight  960  lbs. 
Jonathan  Clark  "       **    9  "  »'^     387    " 

John  Bam^wit         "       **    6^  "  **      SDO    « 

John  Tickuor  killed  an  old  hog,  *        **     eiO    ** 

Akiiialcvlss  oh  Human  Tsetb.— Dr.  H.  J. 
BowDiTCH ,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  states  as  the  re- 
sult of  many  miorovoopio  examinations  of  the  aocu- 
malations  on  the  teeth  of  healthy  persons,  that  of 
forty-nine  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  very  par- 
tioular  in  the  care  of  their  teeth,  animal  and  vege- 
table products  were  found  in  every  instance  except 
two.  In  those  cases  the  brush  was  used  three  times 
a  day,  and  a  thread  was  passed  between  the  teeth 
daily.      'VVin<l5or  sonp  was  also  used  by  one  of  tl^se 


two  persons,  with  the  brush.  Dr.  Bowditch  tried 
the  effect  of  various  substances,  in  destroying  the 
animalcules,  and  especially  tobacco,  by  which  they 
seemed  to  be  in  no  way  incommoded.  Soapsuds  and 
chlorine  toothwash  invariably  destroyed  them. 

Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851. — Preparationi 
are  already  in  progress  for  the  transmission  of  the 
productions  of  American  genius  and  ingenaity 
to  the  approaching  great  Industrial  Exhibition 
which  takes  place  in  1851  in  London.  A  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  United  States 
.convened  at  the  National  Institute,  in  the  PateD^ 
Office,  Washington,  on  Thurbday,  the  13tb  ult.,, 
Hon.  Millard  Fillmore  presiding,  and  Prof.  W.  R. 
Johnson  acting  as  secretary.  Among  the  various 
communications  read  at  the  meeting,  was  one  from 
the  secretary  of  a  former  meeting,  held  on  the  27th 
of  last  month,  containing  the  names  of  those  ap- 
pointed on  the  Central  Committee,  among  which 
are  the  following:  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  Hoo. 
Levi  Woodbury,  Professors  Joseph  Henry  and  Alex. 
D.  Bache,  Com.  C.  Wilkes,  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury, 
Col.  J.  J.  Abort,  and  Thos.  Ewbank,  and  othera. 
21  in  number. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Red  Cxdab  Posts. — All  kinds  of  Cedar  are 
known  to  be  very  durable,  but  the  heart  of  red  ce- 
dar is  perhaps,  preferable  on  this  account,  to  any 
other  kind,  and  those  parts  of  the  tree  which  are 
most  knotty,  will  probably  last  longest.  E.  BouaKi, 
in  the  Mass,  Plowman,  states  that  on  examining 
some  red  cedar  posts  set  by  his  father  48  years  since, 
he  found  those  which  were  taken  from  the  butt>end 
of  the  tree,  a  little  decayed  on  the  outside;  bat 
those  from  the  second  and  third  cuts  of  the  tree, 
were  perfectly  sound. 

Profits  op  Fowls. — Bbadford  Packard,  of 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  states  in  the  Plotoman 
that  he  kept  an  accurate  account  with  twenty  fowls, 
(eighteen  hens  and  two  cocks,)  for  one  year,  from 
January  1st,  1849.  He  obtained  2434  eggs,  the 
average  price  of  which  was  fourteen  cents  per  doz- 
en, making  $28.90;  he  raised  twelve  chickens,  va- 
lued at  25  cents  each,  giving  an  aggregate  of  $31. 
89.  The  food  the  fowls  ate  during  this  time  was 
15  bushels  of  corn,  which  cost  $10.89,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $21.01. 

To  DECOY  Rats. — Mix  a  shilling's  worth  ef 
Spanish  flies  in  a  pint  of  the  best  French  brandy, 
cork  it  well,  and  after  shaking,  let  it  stand  siR 
weeks,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  A  few  drops  of 
this  liquid  is  said  to  entice  the  rats  from  their  holes 
into  any  kind  of  trap. 


Wool  Market— Jone  19,  1850. 

The  shearing  has  actively  pro^Msed  for  the  two  past  weeks,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed,  exceptuig  in  the  northeni  portion  of  this 
and  aome  of  the  Easlem  Slates.  The  iq>peBraiice  of  a  nraeh  dread- 
ed epidemic  in  the  spring  of  1849,  camra  a  feneral  poraiyns  in  ite 
business  of  (be  country,  and  greatly  aided  in  depressing  the  prices  of 
wool,  more  particularly  in  the  Western  8tates.  T%e  absence  of 
cholera,  general  prosperity  of  moet  bnsinesa  pursniis,  and  sto»- 
dance  of  nuniay  facilities  in  the  large  nonhem  and  easieni  cities 
have  produced  a  very  difTerenl  feeling  in  regard  to  the  clip  of  16S0, 
and  efrpeciall^r  in  the  Western  States,  as  contrasted  with  1849,  a! 
though  the  prices  of  cloths  are  about  the  sasio  now  as  one  year  si^o. 
The  advance  of  wools  in  the  Northern  and  Eaatcm  States,  com- 
pared with  1849,  is  from  2  to  3c. ;  while  in  Ohio,  Mlchiinm.  ana  other 
Western  States,  it  is  firom  4  to  6c.  per  lb.  The  exeltemeni  in  the 
Western  market  has  been  and  stiU  is  very  great,  growing  oat  of  the 
competition  amongst  buyers,  iu  combinatioai  with  the  causes  abore- 
mentic«ied ;  and  purchases  liave  been  made  on  speculation  at  so 
high  rates,  as  to  leave  no  msrgin  for  profits;  sihI  it  will  be  fomiuate 
if,  in  many  instances,  actual  UMses  are  not  sustained.  Ho  reliabts 
eirtimate  can  bo  made  of  the  quantity  of  wo<4  riioru,  until  near  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  opening  pnees,  so  far  as  they  con  now  be 
ascertained,  are  as  follows : 

Common  to  h  blood  Merino,  SSa5!7c. 

i       to!         do.  «&i30c. 

!       fofnll      do.  31«B6r. 

FuJi  blood  .Viixoii,  o<w40c 


1«50. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


ist 


flncra  of  li^srtcnltnral  |lrohtct0. 

« 

IJtnritw  tf  IA«  MBukttJhir  Hb  fan  monfib.] 

Alaant,  Jvrx  90, 1850. 
PIiOUR.-^iiiee  cm  last  report  there  has  been  «  good  steady 
trad^  and  Basiem  demand  for  fiour,  but  with  little  or  no  specula- 
live  moTefnent.  The  upper  tendency  cf  quotations  noticed  hi  oar 
May  report,  eoiitinned  nil  the  early  part  of  the  present  mouth,  when 
jfbr  a  day  or  two  the  market  became  weaker,  bat  subsequently  ral- 
lied again.  Thi*  flaetuatlon  which  has  been  regulated  solehr  by  the 
ttme  oT  the  N.  Y.  Market,  is  ascribed  on  the  one  hand  mainly  to  the 
■Bcertain  character  of  tne  reports  ot  probable  receipts  fVom  the 


.  t.  which  hitherto  have  proved  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and  on 
ike  other  to  the  actiTe  demand  at  that  market  for  the  EaMern  trade, 
Ibr  New  Orleans,  and  for  Canadian,  and  low  grade  State  flour  for  the 
British  Provinces  The  market  here  may  lie  quoted  at  •5.44a96.56^ 
Ibr  ordinary  to  good  state,  85.69^  for  mixed  westeni,  •6.60ttf5.75  for 
Urajght  do.,  85.974«96.94  for  fiiitcy  do.  and  state  from  good  Western 
Wheal.  86a96.  I2|  for  Oenessee,  901S)af0.96  for  fancy  Qenesee  and 
Ohio,  Wl-37|a66.75  for  extra  Genesee.  These  qnotatious  shew  a 
considerable  advance  upon  those  iri^en  in  oar  May  report.  The  stock 
of  floor  here  is  good,  consisting  principally  o{  the  better  brands  of 
Stale  and  Western  floor. 

GRAIN-— The  supplies  of  nrime  Oeuesee  wheat  dnrinr  the  month, 
ahhoofrh  larger  than  those  or  the  previou4  month,  have  Deen  small  * 
the  miUuig  <&ma»d  Asr  these  descriptioiu  has  been  good^  taking  all* 
offsring  at  au  advance  of  16a16e.  on  the  closing  quotations  In  our 
Moy  report;  the  sales  are  13.000  bosheb  DriiicipRlty  Geuesee,  at 
lISc.  for  Wisconsin  to  arrive,  13Sal38c.  for  Mediterranean,  and  iu- 
dodinfr  some  10,000  bushels  Genesee  at  ISToiSO^c,  the  inHrket  to- 
day being  very  nnn  at  190c.  for  prime  Genesee,  and  148c.  for  a  prime 
lot  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  both  to  arrive  within  a  day  or  so,  with 
a  g^Kid  demand,  buyers  oflerhig  147c.  for  Genesee.  In  com  there 
haa  been  a  good  demand  which  has  been  checked  by  the  light  re- 
ceipis.  The  supplies  which  have  been  kept  back  several  days  by 
the  break  at  Busoneirs  Basin,  are  now  cominr  in,  and  a  more  ac- 
Ut€  market  is  anticipated.  The  improving  teiiQency  noticed  in  this 
article  in  our  May  report,  contintied  to  the  Ist  iiist.,  when  Northern 
roond  Yellow  sold  at  OOc.  and  Western  mixed  at  a  trifle  off  that  fig- 
ure ;  the  market  retained  its  firmness  for  sopie  days,  but  for  want  of 


day  at  00a60|  for  Western  low  and  high  mixed,  and  60^  for  fiat  yel- 
low. Northern  Yellow  round  unless  ui  prime  condition  is  not  taken, 
and  may  be  quoted  at  69a02|c.  numerally.  The  sales  since  our  last 
are  200,000  buah.  including  25,000  bnsh.  Western  mixed,  reported 
saU  yesterday  for  delivery  in  all  August  at  5(Bc.,  and  S0,000  do.  iu 
two  lois  on  the  28ih  ult.  to  arrive,  at  00|c.  The  tendency  of  the 
market  at  the  close,  was  to  a  further  decline.  Rye  has  been  more 
active,  and  jx-iees  nave  Taried  with  the  f|uolations  of  other  grains. 
The  market  has  ranged  from  02|o06c,  which  latter  point  it  reached 
on  the  3lst  alt.,  and  sobscqaently  declined  toOOAc,  at  which  &pireit 
sold  oa  the  18ib  inst  The  sales  of  canal  are  25,000  bush.  Ui  bar- 
ley we  notice  sales  of  about  0.000  bush.,  two  rowed  at  05e.  Outs 
have  been  actiTe,  with  a  good  speculatire  demand ;  the  sales  here 
and  to  arrive,  since  our  iast^  have  reached  120,000  bush.,  including 
40,000  bash,  to  arrive  on  private  terms.  The  balance  taxen  In  lots 
as  they  arrived,  einaing  at  47c,  with  a  steady  demand.  The  highest 
ignre  obtained  since  our  last  report,  was  on  the  1st  and  Sd  uist., 
when  S9c.  was  paid. 

FEED. — ^The  high  price  of  the  coarse  crains  has  produced  a  de- 
mand for  feed:  the  inquiry^  is  good,  but  the  high  figures  asked  re- 
strict soles.  The  transaetioiis  are  about  30,000  bush. ;  13al4c.  for 
bran,  ISc.  for  shorts,  17|c.  for  Port  Byron  shorts,  lOoSSc.  for  second 
quality  fine  feed,  and  lOSe.  for  middlings. 

SALT.— The  sales  of  bag  salt  embrace  33,000  bags  at  Uc. ;  bar^ 
nto  oira  lowar,  and  sell  to  soma  extent  at  100ial03o  ;  w»  also  notice 
sales  of  900  to  400  sacks,  Liverpool  at  130c.  per  sack. 

WHISKEY.— Th»  limited  qoanti^  oflering  vsstrirts  sales.  The 
transactions  repo"<ed  are  about  000  brls.  The  market  is  now  dull 
at  96c.,  at  wbieh  bgure  the  last  sales  were  made.  Buyers  oflhr  only 
Me.  for  S.  P.    Theltighest  cpiotation  reached  this  mouth  was  96|c. 

WOOL. — The  sales  since  our  last  report  have  been  very  Kmited : 
•oote  10,000  lbs.  were  taken  at  34e.  for  super.,  and  91c.  for  No.  1 
poSed.  Tha  lots  of  the  new  clip  olferinf  in  the  street  are  taken  a* 
98a94c.,  according  tograde. 

PR0yi810NS.^The  sales  of  Mess  Pork  daring  the  month  have 
been  ^tpot  500  brls.  Stale  Mess,  prineipolly  on  private  terms,  and 
aart  at  Sl&9fBl2.50  for  State  Mass,  and  #11  for  Western.  Beef 
HiMOs  Sl&flO,  with  sales  100  brls.  llw  sales  of  cut  meals  have  been 
to  a  fair  extent;  the  transsciions  add  op  some  Of^iOOO  llis.  at  8c.  for 
smoked  bams:  and  4ja5ie.  for  do.  snonlders.  Tliere  have  been 
•r  live  hogs  at  d^fe. 


Morgan  Horse  CTeneral  GilTord* 


T^! 


TR  jnaily  celoraied  home  will  stand  the  coming  seaaen  at  I<odl 
Yillagie,  Seneca  Coonly,  N.  Y.  He  was  got  by  OM  Giflbrd  Mor- 
gao,  oat  of  a  pare  Moigfon  nsare.  In  his  siae,  color,  form  and  ac- 
lioo,  ho  cleady  resembles  his  diKingoished  sire,  and  is  one  of  the  ve- 
ry best  specimens  of  thia  invainable  race  of  horses. 

Termo  of  insnrance.  St2L 

Good  postnre  prwided  at  the  osnal  rates,  aad  all  noeeesary  atten- 
lion  given  to  marea  from  a  dislanre. 

Aecidenta  and  eseapes  at  the  riak  of  the  mmrr^^r: 

May  I,  li0U-~9t.  OIlARf^l'Itf  W.  INQBR.^OI  J^ 


The  PI0W9  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil 

TS  a  Monthly  Journal  of  never  Uu  tlian  04  pages,  beanllAaUy  priat- 
-*-  ed,  on  the  best  paper,  and  coudocted  by  /  8.  SuNRsm,  feowlK' 
of  the  fiiai  agricoltoral  joomal  poUisbed  in  the  Uniiod  Suiea. 

The  obleet  of  this  journal  is  to  teach  the  Parmer  and  the  PlantAi 
net  only  what  is  transpiring  to  improve  pmetieeU  agriouliore,  hot  t*' 
prove  to  them,  b)  argament  and  illasiraiion,  how  the  prosperity  o 
American  Agncnlture  is  blended  with,  and  promoted  by.  the  preoM 
ritv  of  att  aUur  InditUnmlpunmu  «■  oar  sism  ssmmtv. 

The  foUowiug  are  taken  from  hondreds  of  the  like,  to  show  tb 
beoring  and  merits  of  the  work. 

The  July  (1850)  number  will  be  the  first  of  the  next  (third)  vol 
umo,  and  will  be  a  good  time  for  sobscribeis  to  commence.  Back 
volumes  to  be  had. 

P.  8.— Panicolar  aitf  mioa  is  poid  to  the  woolen  aad  ntm  interaals 
as  connected  with  Agrienltore. 

^    ^  ITittaborough,  Ohio,  6tk  Februarf,  1S50. 

•  •  ♦  I  will  only  add  that  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 'nho 
Plough,  the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil,*'  has  been  conducted  thus  far,  and 
tnepromiuiX  affords  for  the  triumph  of  t)ie  principles  it  advocates, 
demand  of  its  peanmsj  and  the/rf>nitfs  ofprottetiou  aud  naiitmal  pro$- 
perity  and  indtpnutefiety  everywhere,  rtnnted  and  more  ftrstvtring 
efforts  to  extend  its  circulation,  and,  as  I  would  not  recommend  oth- 
ers t<  do  what  I  would  not  do  myself,  I  engage  aud  hereby  pledge 
my«elf  to  be  one  of  1000,  or  100,  to  procure  five  new  suljscribers  to 
"The  Plough,  the  lioom^  and  the  Anvil,"  and  iadefnull,  take  that 
number  myrclf,  for  gratuitcus  distribotion. 

I  hove  the  honor  to  be,  Very  respect/tally, 

ALLEN  TRIMBLE. 

NoTB.~The  words  in  ifaltes  emphasised  by  the  writer. 

Mr.  Phinney,  writer  of  the  following,  is  well  known  aa  one  of  Ibo 
roost  accomplished  and  practical  btrmen  in  New  En^ land : 

JLtXMMtOK,  JfisSS* 

.  As  for  my  opinion  of  yoor  new  work,  "  The  Plongh,  the  Loom, 
and  the  Auvil.^'  In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  actually  astomdiea 
that  one  hand  and  head  could  do  so  macb.  I  want  more  line  than  ia 
allowed  me  in  the  day  and  uig;ht  horry  of  ooort  bosiness  to  exn-eas 
my  views  of  a  work  so  broad  in  ita  range,  and  so  emineiiily  ealcula- 
ted  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  interests  of  the  vihoU  coantry.  I 
most  sincerely  believe  it  will  do  more  to  promote  the  cause  of  agri* 
culture,  to  rive  a  healthy  tone  to  the  great  body  pobtic,  aud  to  r»- 
coacile  conflicting  parties  than  all  the  noisy  declamations  of  hot-bed 
politicians.  In  short,  it  uiust  tokat  tiu  tmuUry  wmu,  and  most  con- 
viuce  every  owner  of  land,  that  if  he  wouU  thrive  by  the  plough,  it 
must  be  by  bringing  it  into  proximity  with  the  loom  aud  ajivil. 

I  had  not  seen  a  sinele  number  of  the  work  till  I  received  the  sev. 
en  numbers  forwarded  by  voo,  and  regret  that  I  have  so  long  been 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  or  perusing  its  interesting  pagea. 

Everv  New  England  man,  woman  and  chi  Id,  owes  you  o  debt  of 
rratitude  that  should  at  all  timss  secure  to  yon  open  doors  aad  open 
nearu. 

With  kindest  wishes,  that  yon  may  for  a  long  u'me  to  come  be  en- 
abled to  pursue  your  useful  labors,  1  am,  veiy  smcerely,  your  friend, 

E.  PHINNEY. 

8emm*  U.  S.J  Waskimgton. 
I  was  mooh  gratified  at  the  perosal  of  yoor  speech  (at  Middletown, 
Coaneciicoi,)  which  exposed  the  fUlaciee  of  our  free  trade  politi- 
cians. The  true  cause  of  the  depression  of  agricoltnre  in  our  eoon- 
try  is  to  be  found  in  the  foct  that  we  purehase  and  poy  for  immense 
quantities  of  foreign  bread,  meat  and  vegetables,  when  we  pay  for 
the  artiolea  manniaetnred  abroad  which  we  consume.  I  trust  yonr 
labora  mav  ope:i  the  minds  of  nor  farmers  to  this  tmih.  Let  them 
see  thoi  when  they  wear  a  eoat  made  of  British  tooodeloih,  they 
must  pay  for  the  (ood  the  maoofactorer  cooeomed  while  engaged  ia 
making  the  oloih.    With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  UNl»»tWOO]>, 

€^  Km$uekf, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ploogfa,  the  Loom,  aad  the  AavH. 

ExTXACT  nioH  HoLi.n>ATSBUBaR,  Pa.,  1 

Mi  Mareh,  VBSO.  ] 
I  Willi  your  "Ploo^  Loom,  and  Anvil  '*  was  read  by  every  far- 
mer in  our  coantry ;  it  woaM  be  a  perftcl  panacea  for  many  of  the 
evils  with  which  we  are  oppressad.  It  would  produce  as  great  a 
sensation  as  fire  in  a  bom  among  rats.  But  there  is  a  good  time  co. 
ming,  there  is  every  now  and  then  a  star  appearing  in  the  horizon 
that  did  not  previoosly  exist.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  sometbiitg  to 
advance  the  interests  oAyour  joomsl,  but  can*t  promise  to  enter  Go- 
vernor Trimble's  list,  as  too  many  of  oar  farmers  would  rather 
rend  political  aqufU,  tlum  anythhig  that  concerned  dieir  call  ng. 

Yours  respectAiUy, 

JOSEPH  DTSART. 

IfaskmTU,  Dae.  90,  1840. 

Every  nan  in  the  United  States  ought  to  read  *<  The  Pltmgh,  the 
Loom  and  the  Anvil.''  MAKK  R.  COCKRIlL 

The  terms  of  subeeripiion  to  The  Plongh,  the  Loom,  and  the  An- 
vil, are— in  advtme*  for  two  subscribers,  or  for  two  years,  $6 ;  for 
one  subscriber  §9  a  year;  or  810  will  pay  for  six  yeais,  or  for  five 
subecribers  for  one  year.  The  next  July  number  will  be  the  first  of 
the  next  volume.    Address  J.  S.  SKINNER, 

July  1— It.  ID  Wahiot  sueet,  at  his  coat  aud  risk. 

■ —     ■  —      -  -     —  ■ -^^ — ^ * ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ -IT-      ff       - 

Ponltfir  Bookn* 

^HB  Amariean  Pbohcrer's  Coknpanion,  by  C.  N.  BsiRirr— price 

The  Americait  Poultry  Yazd,  by  I>.  J.  Bnowirg  and  9amvml  At- 
ueh — price  SI. 

The  American  Fowl  Breeder,  by  to  Aseociatioa  of  Procticil 
Breeder!*— price  •?  cents. 
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A  Brief  Accoant  of  the   UncalUvated  Lands  on 
Long  Islandy  in  1850. 

answer  to  namerous  inquiries  relative  to  itie  aoeallivated  lands 
on  Lonir  I4aiid,  aixl  for  information  concerning  them,  the  aiten. 
tioa  oT  the  public  is  directed  to  the  foUowiug  bri«f  accoout  of  their 
boeition.  natural  capabiliiies,  and  the  facilities  they  oflsr  the  citv 
mechanic,  llie  market  gardener,  the  fruit-grower,  the  dairyman, 
aiid  nil  oiherf  who  arc  iu  quest  of  a  new  home. 

T<iese  land*  are  mostly  iu  the  Ulterior  or  middle  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  probably  were  at  first  neglected  more  from  their  remote 
silu'Uion,  than  anything  else,  being  inUmdj  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed  by  the  inhabitants.  ^     ^       . 

In  i'lict,  there  does  not  ai}|>ear  to  be  any  other  cans«  for  the  origtn 
of  the  diacredit  in  which  this  portion  of  the  island  has  long  been 
hfcid,  til  ill  liiai  it  was  a  few  miles  from  the  shores,  snd  therefore  not 
po  desirable  to  the  early  settlers  as  ihe  lauds  bordering  on  the  beau- 
tiful liays  and  harlrars  that  surround  them. 

Indeed,  all  the  first  setilemeiiU  were  made  near  the  shores ;  for 
Ihe  waters  aObrd  great  privileges,  added  to  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  life,  as  they  abounded  with  fish  and  wild  fowls  in  great 
variety  j  aiid  which  were  a  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants 
then,  as  now.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  strange 
and  singular  neglect  of  the  midd  le  regions  of  this  Island.  The  east- 
ern pans  of  it  are  highly  cultivated,  with  a  soil  by  nature  no  better 
than  that  now  under  consideration;  the  uortheni  and  soutiieni 
shores,  nearly  iu  whole  length,  have  l>een  settled  and  cultivated,  as 
long  as  the  western  part  of  it ;  more  than  two  buudred  years. 

Bv  reference  to  the  old  mans  of  Long  Island,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  aettleraenu  ere  as  above  described,  and  that  the  middle  portion, 
for  nbimt  forty  miles  long,  and  from  six  lo  eight  miles  broad,  are 
entirely  n  blank.  The  Tiong  Island  Railroad  passes  throuqph  nearly 
the  eentre,  from  east  to  west,  of  this  miimproved  tract,  which  com- 
mences at  Parmiiii{dale.  distam  thirty-one  miles  from  the  city,  and 
extends  to  Riverhe'ad.  about  forty  miles. 

The  *' Great  Hempstead  Plants"  are  nearer  the  city,  l>eingonIy 
about  sixteen  miles  distant.  There  are  in  this  tract  about  17,OJ0 
•eres  of  the  most  beautiful  land,  capable,  in  every  respect,  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  and  belongs  to  the  town  of  llcampstead,  in  com- 
mon. It  cannot  be  sold  without  a  popular  vote  of  the  iuhabiunts, 
a  majority  of  whom  have  always  oiiposed  the  sale  of  it ;  and  it  is 
prolMtbly  for  this  reason,  alone,  that  it  is  at  present  miimproved ;  for 
the  soil  M  equal  to  any  other  part  of  the  Island  of  like  extent.  Tt  is, 
in  iru^,  a  prairie,  and  the  only  one  cast  of  the  AHeghanies,  and  was, 
in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  considered  as  a  preai  curiosity, 
and  OS  soen,  was  visited  by  grent  numbers  ol*  people  from  the  difler- 
ent  colonies,  and  by  the  early  European  travelers,  but  was  not  then 
regarded  as  barren. 

Tt  was  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  that  Ijcmg  Island  ob- 
tained its  distinctive  appellation  of  the  "  Garden  of  America,**  and 
was  then  eonsklered  as  higlily  fertile  ind  prodnctive.  aiul  descrilied 
as  such  by  alt  those  who  wrote  anything  about  it  previous  to  the  Re- 
▼olulionary  War.  Had  the  middle  parts  of  the  Island,  along  the 
borders  of  the  railroad,  been  cultivated  as  the  other  paits,  tne  Iniidi 
there  wonld  now  present  the  same  appearance  that  those  under 
cultivation  now  do. 

Long  Island  was,  In  the  early  history  of  the  country,  regarded  as 
highly  fertile,  wm  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Americaii  Institute,  to  the  t.reislaiure  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  Ihe  year  1B47,  from  p:ige  (M6.  **  A  work  of  1670, 
proves  this  a  nire  and  curious  book,  Deiitcni*s  History;  or  a  Rrief 
DeecripCion  of  New  York,  formerly  called  New  Netherlands  (this 
has  been  called  one  of  the  gems  of  Americaii  History,  being  the 
lbstprinto(i.deferipiiott,  in  the  English  Innguave,  of  what  is  now 
the  great,  wealthy,  and  populous  State  of  New  York.)  Long  Island 
is  not  spoken  of  m  this,  nor  any  sulwequeni  work  for  a  great  many 
years,  as  being  of  poor  soil  •  •  •  it  is  everywhere  spoken  oi 
as  being  exceedingly  fVuilfnl,  with  a  pleasiuit  and  healthful  climate, 
and  beaoliful  streams  and  bays,  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  fixh  and 
water  fowl."  Tne  island  was  then  ( 1670)  seiiled  on  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  towns  of  East  and  South  Hampton,  and  all  the  nortii  shore,  iii- 
eludiiig  the  towns  of  Huiitiiiirtt>ii  and  Smitlilowii.  and  the  settle- 
ments in  the  north  part  o(  Brookhaven,  so  that  the  whole  island  was 
at  the  time  of  this  author  well  known;  for  he  says,  *'  Tiie  Island  is 
roost  of  it  very  good  soyle,  uiid  very  nnlural  for  all  sorts  of  English 
grain,  which  they  sowe,  and  have  verv  vood  increase  of,  besides  all 
other  Irurls  and  h'erbs  common  iu  fUigtaiid. 

''Trie  fruiu  natural  to  the  Island,  are  mulberries,  posimons, 
grapes,  hockelberriea,  erauberrie*,  great  and  small  plums  of  several 
eons,  raspberries  and  strawberries ;  of  which  last  is  such  abundance, 
ih  June,  that  t!ie  fields  are  died  red :  which  the  country  poofile  per- 
eeiving,  instantly  arm  themselves  with  bottles  of  wine,  cream  ond 
•ugnr,  and  instead  r>fa  coat  of  mail,  every  one  takes  a  female  upon 
hu  horse,  beliiiid  him,  and  so  rushing  violently  into  the  helds,  and 
never  leave  till  they  have  disrobed  iliem  of  their  red  colours,  and 
tnmerl  them  into  the  old  habit.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Island  is 
Tory  full  of  timber,  as  oaks,  white  and  red,  walnut  trees,  chestnut 
trees,  which  yield  stores  of  mast  for  swine ;  also  maples,  cedars, 
•axifVii^,  beach,  birch,  holly,  hazel,  with  many  sorts  more." 

TIten  fiillows  the  enumeration  of  a  variety  of  heriM  and  flowers 
whieh  the  country  naturally  affords,  "Yea,  in  May  you  shall  see 
Ifae  MToods  and  fieldx  so  curiously  bedecked  with  roses  and  an  iiinu- 
merable  mnltitade  of  delightful  lowers,  not  only  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  bnt  to  the  smell,  that  you  may  behold  Nature  contending  with 
Art,  aiid  striving  to  equal,  if  not  exoel,  many  gardens  in  England.*' 
8och  is  the  description  given  of  tliis  Island  bv  all  the  early  writers. 
Tlie  Hoii.  Gabriel  Purman.  in  a  very  anlc  and  interesting  ad- 
4reis.  delivered  ai  Jamaica,  October  10th,  1844,  befcve  the  Queens 
Coonty  Agricultural  Society,  says  the  first  printed  history  of  New 
Netlierlauds,  published  by  Vauderdonok,  at  Aiitiverpt,  in  1630, 
gives  a  simitar  description  of  the  fertility  of  Long  Island. 
The  streonM  of  the  island  ore  naniMoae-  and  ^  remarkable  clear- 


ness and  parity.  The  old  author  above  (Denton,)  says  of  the  **  Rivera 
aiMl  Riverets  which  empty  themselves  into  the  >ea ;  yen,  yon  sfanil 
scarce  travel  a  mile,  but  you  sliall  meet  with  one  of  them  whooe 
Chrystal  streams  run  so  swift,  thai  they  purge  iliemselves  of  such 
Slinking  mud  nial  filth,  which  the  standing  or  low-poeed  Mreams  of 
most  brooks  and  rivers  westward  of  this  colony  leave  lying,  and  are 
by  the  ^un^s  exhalation  dissipated,  the  air  corrupted,  and  maiiv 
fevers  and  other  distempers  occasioned,  not  incidem  to  tois  Island." 

All  this  pari  of  the  Island  is  covered  ^ith  a  rank  and  vigorooa 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  has  probably  produced  a  crop  of  wood, 
pine,  and  oak,  fit  for  the  New  York  market,  every  18  or  iX)  years, 
for  Uie  last  100  or  150  years,  besides  haviiig  been  burnt  over  a  great 
number  of  times  during  the  above-namedperiuds.  Prom  this  fact 
alone,  may  be  seen  its  productive  power ;  for  any  land  that  will 
produce  wood,  and  ihe  various  kinds  of  vegetal  ion  that  this  land  pro- 
duces,  must  be  capable  ofcullivation  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  ihere 
can  be  facts  enough  adduced  to  prove  beycmd  a  doubt  that  this  m 
true  of  almost  all  that  port  of  Long  Idond  now  uucultivaied  and 
wikl.  along  the  borders  of  the  railroad.  There  never  has  been  on 
attempt  made  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  it  that  has  failed ;  in  every 
instance  where  it  has  been  fairly  iried^  it  has  succeeded.  There  are 
now  many  farms  and  gardens,  highly  productive  and  fertile,  thai 
were  a  few  yeare  since  reclaimed  from  tne  same  kind  of  land. 

It  is  the  opuiiou  of  the  best  agricullurisu  of  the  suite  of  New 
York,  and  other  men  of  high  intelligence  and  practicai  skill  and 
knowledge  of  agricultare,  who  have  examuied  these  lands,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  cultivated  by  ordinary  meauoi 
and  rendered  as  prodvctive  and  as  valuable  as  any  other  lauds  on 
the  IsIiukI. 

Among  those  who  have  seen  these  londs^  and  expressed  optuioiM 
favorable  to  their  cultivation,  i^  Judge  Mei^s,  of  the  American  Id- 
stitute.  He  says  that  ''l^ong  Island  contains  all  those  materials, 
calcareous  and  others,  necessary  for  high  and  profitable  cultivation, 
and  that  these  lands,  for  the  various  productions  of  the  garden,  field, 
and  orchard,  are  very  highly  adapted,  and  also  for  the  vine  and  silk 
mull)erry." 

Dr.  Underbill,  celebrated  for  his  cultivation  of  the  grape,  at  Cro- 
lou  Point,  has  examined  this  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  snyo, 
"there  can  he  no  doubt  that  all  tliese  lands  can  be  reiaiered  highly 
productive  and  frrtile  without  any  difficulty,  and  by  the  same 
inetiiis  that  will  cultivate  and  enrich  any  other  land."  He  fbrther 
s-iys,  he  is  ''  willing  lo  stoke  what  reputation  lie  has  as  an  v|rricnU 
luriiil,  that  these  lands  are  sa^vcptible  of  most  profitable  cultivation 
for  the  vine,  the  pench,  the  apple,  and  other  orchard  fhiiis,  and  tjie 
usual  productions  of  the  cardeii  and  field." 

Professor  Ben  wick,  or  Columbia  College,  says,  "  those  portione 
of  the  soil  from  Henipstead  Plains,  have  l>eeu  analyzed  in  hie  lalK>- 
mtory  (in  Columbia  College,)  and  "  were  found  lo  partake  of  all 
the  coiistitueiiis  of  a  fertile  soil,  in  large  proportions,  and  only  re- 
qu're  the  application  of  quicklime  uiid  other  decomposing  snbsioitees 
to  render  them  fit  for  the  process  of  cultivation ;"  and  says  of  ilie 
scrub-ouk  I»nd»,  "  thai  it  is  a  fact,  ihat  iu  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try those  lands  call«Ml '  oak  barrens.'  and  neglected  for  a  lime,  have 
lieeii  found  to  lie  the  best  wheat  lands,  and  these  lands  of  IxHig 
Isliind  may  prove  of  Uie  same  character." 

Professor  Mapes  is  also  of  opinion  tliat  these  lands  may  be  eaeily 
cuUivited. 

The  late  T.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  and  General  Chandler  of  the 
American  Iiistituie,  have  given  opinions,  afler  having  examined 
these  lands,  favorable  lo  their  successful  aiid  profitihle  cnllivaiiou. 

Charles  Henry  Hall.  Esq.,  whose  skill  and  judgment  ate  nndoabt- 
ed,  in  all  maiters  relating  to  agricnlture,  expresses  his  eniire  belief 
in  the  feasibility  of  rendering  thcM  lauds  eminently  prodoctive; 
that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Loii|f  Island  are  fhvorebie  to  a  high  de-> 

Sree  of  perfection  to  all  kinds  of^Cruitt  and  {rfauts  that  grow  or  enn 
e  raised  in  this  latitude. 

A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculluriat,  sa)*s  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  lauds  can  be  snccessrully  cultivatecL  aial  Mr. 
Allen's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  cICMring  it  of  roots,  or  of  breaking 
It  up  and  rendering  it  fit  for  the  |dow  and  hoe,  is  deserving  of  very 
great  consideration. 

One  great  oigectioii  unred  by  Ihe  people  of  the  Island  egarasi  airy 
attempt  to  clear  and  eultivate  the  purl  of  it  under  eonsidentioo,  w 
the  great  difficulty  and  expense  in  clearing  the  k  nd  of  the  growth  at 
bushes,  which,  as  commonly  done  by  hand,  by  means  of  a  large 
hoe.  or  maiiocic,  and  costs  too  much.  Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  it  enn 
be  Viroken  up  by  the  plow  for  about  three  or  four  doHars  per  aere, 
and  he  has  had  great  expeiience  in  all  maiters  pert aiiiiug  to  the 
clearitt?  of  new  land.  It  is  now  found  by  experience  that  craps  enn 
be  pui  in  these  lauds  by  the  harrow,  and  thus  cleared  at  even  lose 
tlian  by  plowing. 

Evioeiice  of  this  kind  con  be  adduced 'to  almost  anv  extent,  and 
there  arc  no  facu  that  can  lie  brought  against  it,  and  all  iheopinieae 
to  the  contrary  ore  founded  upon  ignoraiKe  and  prcgudice. 

Samuel  A.  .Smhh.  Esq.,  of  Smitniown,  in  an  addreas  before  the 
Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  Commac,  in  the  lUl  of  18(4, 
snkl  of  these  lands,  *'  that  they  hod  always  considered  ihein  mij  fit 
for  (leer  lo  roam  over,  and  foxes  to  dig  holes  iu,  and  they  knew  wo 
other  reason  for  such  opinions  than  that  their  fathers  had  l««td  ihem 
so  "—that  they  never  had  m:ide  any  attempts  tocuhivaie  these  lanA% 
and  therefore  dkl  not  know  fh>m  any  fact  that  they  were  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. 

The  siiuaiion  of  three  lands  is  extremely  favorable,  and  eren  desi- 
rable. 'Ilie  Lone  Island  Railroad  passes  directly  thnmgh  the  un- 
cultivated pnrtt  of  the  Island— thereby  afihrding  easy  and  certain  ac^ 
eess  daring  Uie  whole  vear,  having,  in  this  respect,  a  great  advan- 
inge  over  even  those  piaees  on  the  cQaoi  or  hays  that  are  esteemed 
the  most  valuable — for,  by  the  railroad,  the  market  can  be  reached 
ai  all  seasuns  and  at  all  times,  whhont  reference  to  wind  and  tide 
and  Diiobetructod  by  ice,  as  the  bays  and  harbors  are  for  three  momfes 
in  a  year. 

The  snrfaee  of  this  port  ct  the  Mnnd  is  vnried,  or  gv«1r  uwdrin 
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tiBf ,  with  a  aonthern  Mpect,  barinpr  «  doeent  of  fttmi  iwoWc  to 
twenty  foet  to  the  mile,  from  the  ridge  of  hills  about  oim  mile  nortii 
of  Dm  railroMd,  to  tho  shores  o#  the  great  South  Bay,  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles- 

The  sammit  level  of  the  railroad,  at  Hicksrillo,  is  143  feet  nbcve 
tide  water,  and  at  Lake-Road  Station,  4d  miles  from  the  Sonth  Fer- 
ry of  New  York,  it  is  90  feet^it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  sor- 
Jkca  is  not  a  *'-dead  (erel— «  great  dreary  plain,"  but  sufficiciently 
varied. 

In  passing  through  on  the  railroad,  the  appearance  from  the  cars 
is  altogetlier  unfavorable,  aiul  the  impre<(siou  Ie(\  on  the  mind,  to  on 
ordinary  observer,  is  erroneous.'  The  excovation«  lor  the  road  arc, 
in  most  cases,  so  oeep  as  to  go  below  the  upper  stratum  of  the  earth, 
or  the  proper  covering  of  the  Island,  aiid  iiiio  tlie  sand  and  gravel, 
of  which  It  is  everywhere  composed  below  the  surface.  Hence  the 
appearance  of  sand  and  coarse  gravel,  that  is  seen  on  t))e  borders 
of  the  railroad.  . 

This  fact  can  be  easilv  ascertained  by  any  one  who  doubts  it.  by 
digging  through  the  surAice  stratum  anywliere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tillage  of  Jamaica,  or  in  those  finely  culiivaled  fields  along  the  rail- 
rood,  either  east  or  west  of  that  place,  a  very  few  feet,  say  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  will  turn  up  the  same  kind 
of  sand  and  gravel  us  seen  along  the  load  to  the  east  of  Hicksviile 
and  Farmiugdale. 

Hie  whole  prospect  from  the  rood  aAer  leaving  the  last  abovc- 
BMOtioned  place,  is  barren  and  desolate,  and  without  a  careful  exa- 
ninaiioa  and  knowledge  of  tite  facts  herein  slaie<.1,  the  conclosion 
would  lie  that  tlie  lanowas  in  itself  necessarily  sterile  and  barren; 
far,  in  addition  to  ibe  sandy  and  gravelly  appearance,  the  absence 
of  Ibe  trees,  and  in  much  of  the  distance,  a  stinted  vec-c  tation,  or  in 
•ome  places  none  at  all,  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  railroad, 
seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  is  as  sandy,  an  1  burrkU  as  it  has 
CTer  been  representea. 

The  explanation  of  this  may  be  found,  first  in  the  fact  that  the  un- 
even and  u-regular  growth  of  wood  or  trees  being  of  differenl  heights 
•r  sizes,  some  very  small  and  scattered,  whilst  others  are  larq^er,  and 
which  is  in  consequence  of  the  time  or  period  that  has  eUiiwed  since 
die  land  was  cut  over.  On  some  |)lace8  the  growth  is  one  year  old, 
oa  oifaars  two,  five,  seven,  ten.  &c.  Besides  having  been  cut  ovei, 
k  oAen  happens  that  it  is  burnt  over,  which  always'  has  a  tendency 
to  kill  Uie  limber  and  wood,  and  destroy  vegetatiou.  Nearly  all  the 
freat  region  of  wood  and  wild  land  through  which  the  railroad  pnss- 
•a,  has  6ecii  burnt  oTcr  two  or  three  tiraea  in  five  years.  The  first 
fir«  afler  the  opening  of  the  road  wa^  tremendous — terrific.  Atone 
time  it  Inated  nearly  two  weeks,  and  seemed  as  though  it  would  con- 
■ome  the  wholo  Island.  There  was  a  great  amoont  of  combustible 
matter  on  the  ground  and  in  the  woods,  and  the  earth  was  exceed- 
ingiy  dry,  and  the  eflfect  of  the  fire  was  in  the  highest  degree  scatb- 
ing:— consuming  almost  every  particle  of  vegetable  matter  on  the 
fonhee  of  the  earth.  For  miles  in  extent,  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
the  smooth  and  blackened  surface,  and  the  charred  bodies  of  such 
trees  aa  had  escaped  destruction.  The  fire  happened  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  the  land  over  which  it  had  passed  looked  like  a  furnace 
that  had  swldenly  been  extinguished,  as  black  and  desolate  as  fire 
eonld  make  it 

Yet  aa  soon  as  the  sun  and  showers  of  spring  and  summer  came, 
the  whole  was  again  clothed  with  verdure — vegelntion  could  be  seen 
there,  literally  "  bnrsiiiig  into  life."  It  was  truly  astonishing  to  see 
with  wliat  vigor,  power,  and  rapidiiy  the  leaves  and  plants,  and 
iowers  aprang  fortn  to  deck  the  earth  again  in  green. 

The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  with  what  interest  he  watched 
the  retoniing  signs  of  life  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  there,  and  the 
great  impression  that  its  return  so  speedily,  so  luxuriantly  and  so 
poweffnlfy  made  on  his  mind— how  soon  the  restoring  energies  of 
■etere  were  brought  into  action  to  repair  the  iigury  toat  had  been 
done  to  the  earth's  snrfhce. 

There  is  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  distant  about  twenty  rods. 
aad  ramiing  parallel  with  it,  what  is  termed  a^r*  road.  It  is  .i 
elcarcd  path,  about  twenty  ieet  wide,  which  has  been  cleared  of  all 
die  boshes  and  roots,  by  grubbuig.  The  object  of  this  "  fire  road," 
er  pntii,  is  to  prevent  the  fire  from  crossing  over  it,  and  passhig  into 
the  wood),  in  case  of  the  combustible  materials  along  the  road  ta- 
king fire  from  Uie  sparks  from  the  engine.  The  space  between  the 
rmUrond  and  these  fire  roods  is  burnt  over  everv  spring  and  fall,  with 
a  view  to  kill  and  destroy  all  vegetation,  and  all  vegetable  matter  on 
it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recorrence  of  fires ;  and  tnis  fully  accounts 
nr  the  extreme  barren  appearance  along  the  borders  of  the  road. 

Tht  fiN-est  productions  or  this  pert  of  the  Island  are  such  as  to  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  that  the  soil  is  capsfcle  of  yielding,  when 
eattivated  like  other  parts  of  tlie  Island,  in  the  same  abundance. 
Imroedinlely  on  the  plains  along  the  borders  of  the  railroad  the  trees 
chiefly  pine,  wit  n  a  thick  and  vigorous  growth  of  nivlerwood  or 
"^  I,  soeh  as  scrub  oak,  whortleberry,  vmes  and  grasses. 


A  little  to  the  north,  are  found  the  chestnut,  hickories,  the  varietiM 
of  the  oak.  as  white,  black,  or  yellow  oak,  black  walnut  and  locusts 
— eU  of  which  exhibit  the  most  vigorous  aiKl  lhril\y  growth.  Indeed, 
so  rapidly  do  trees  grow  on  this  part  of  Long  Island,  that  about  18 
years  are  considerra  suflicicnt  to  produce  a  crr^  of  wood  suitable  to 
cut  into  cord  wood  for  the  New- York  market^  and  there  is  no  par* 
of  thia  slate,  (New-York,)  where  timber  will  grrow  so  fast  as  on 
Long  Islandi  If  the  soil  were  barren  and  destitute  of  the  support- 
ers of  vegetation  this  certainly  would  not  be  the  case.  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that  the  locust,  now  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
Isfamd.  and  so  valaable  aa  timber,  is  not  a  native,  but  was  brought 
from  Virginia,  or  from  further  sonth,  by  one  of  the  Sands  fHrafly, 
who  aetiled  near  Sands*  Point  in  alxmt  the  year  1660.  Mr.  Sands 
was  a  seafaring  man,  and  traded  between  the  West  Indies,  the  sou- 
ihem  eoloniea,  and  New-York. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Island,  now  in  waste  and  wild,  miglit 
ke  very  easilv  transiormed  into  a  beantifal  fore<it  of  locus<,  hicko- 
ty  or  oek,  to  great  ad  ventage  and  profit  ceovered  with  ila  present 


condition.  This  growth  «f  forest  trees  is  evidence  tnat  fruit  trees 
can  be  successfully  culiivateo ;  and  tliis  opinion  is  sustained  by  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  for  whenever  any  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  propel' care  ami  nitention  bestowed,  the  most  complete  success 
ha*  followed.  The  imrseries  of  Flushing  have  U»nr  been  celebra- 
ted for  their  extensive  anil  choice  varieties  of  fniiis.  Peaches 
have  been  successfully  raised  on  almost  every  part  of  Longlsliiiid, 
notwithstanding  ttpinions  have  been  advanced  to  the  contrary. 
Tiiere  Wcrv  peaches  oC  the  largest  size  and  finest  flavor  raised  at 
Huntington,  and  exhibited  at  ttit  agricultural  Fair  at  Coinmac.  in 
the  fall  of  1846. 

The  Rev.  J.  PilUbury,  (now  of  Illinois,)  cultivated  succesifully, 
a  fine  Tari..ty  of  fruit,  iiidu.iing  peaches,  at*.-  m.tlitown.  Long  Is- 
land, a  few  years  siii<>e. 

The  p^-ach  orchard  of  Mr.  John  J.  Stootliofl*,  at  Jamaica,  is  such 
as  to  encourage  otiicrs  on  the  Island  lo  cultivat*^  this  delioiuos 
fruit  Fur  a  particular  ai  count  of  this  beautiful  and  flourishing 
peach  orchard,  nnd  its  prodnciiun't,  sec  the  American  Agrirultur- 
•si,  Feb  No.,  ISIst.  It  will  be  suflicient  lo  say;  the  ye;ir  being  the 
second  of  l>caring.  the  orchard,  containing  aliout  S2  500  trees, 
yielded  abon  2.6:i7  haskeis,  worth  #'2.60(i.  The-  whole  product 
fri>m  27  acres  of  land  was  3.64<t  Peas  and  potatoes  were  cultiva- 
ted b>  tween  the  rovinsof  peach  tress,  aiid  asparagus  in  some  parts 
of  the  land.  Tl^  soil  upon  which  this  orciiard  is  planted  is  as 
much  like  the  soil  of  these  uncultivated  InndSj  n«  it  can  be :  it  is 
impossible  lo  discover  any  d'flereiice  in  viewing  it,  and  it  is  not 
probable   that  a  cartrful  analysis  would  show  any  diflercnce. 

A  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  privileges  which  the  surrounding 
bays  and  waters  aflbrd.  may  nnt  be  UMiiiteresiiiiff.  They  are  not 
more  than  three,  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  almost  any  part  rf 
these  land-* ;  iind  in  these  w.iters  are  found  various  kinds  of  f^ih 
and  wild  fowl  for  the  sportsman.  In  the  streams  that  flow  f  ora  the 
Island,  the  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  purity,  and  for  beiiiff 
but  little  aflected  with  drouth.  These  streams  are  full  of  trout  of 
large  size  aiyl  fine  flavor. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  to  be  the  great  mrans  of  changing 
this  gre:<t  wildcrnesi  fruiu  its'  present  wiUI  and  waste  condition  to 
the  habitation  of  man,  to  convert  it  into  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields.  The  railroad  now  brings  this  part  of  the  Island  almost 
within  the  sound  of  the  city  bells,  and  anbrd*  constant  and  regular 
means  of  acceso  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  thereby  enabling  those 
who  M'ill  now  take  up  and  settle  these  lands,  to  have  tiie  benefits  of 
the  New- York  and  Brooklyn  markeu,  with  as  much  ease  and  eco- 
nomy as  t>*e  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Queens  county 
have  formerly  had.  It  is  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
Island  to  have  these  lands  settled  and  cultivated— it  will  add  great- 
ly to  its  wealth  ami  populati>*n.  To  the  railroad,  it  will  he  of  es- 
sential service  and  benefit ;  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  every 
settlement  in:ide  on  the  bord^  rs  of  the  railroad  must  necessarily 
furnish  a  certain  amount  of  business  and  travel  for  the  road. 

Lake  Road,  or  Irvingion,  i<«  une  of  the  most  brautiful  sites  of 
the  inland  pons  of  the  Islaiid.  The  soil  there  is  of  superior  depth 
and  quality,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  frniti 
such  as  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  apples;  and  grain,  as  wheat, 
C'>rn.  rye,  oats,  IiuckwheMt.  as  well  us  for  every  variety  of  vege- 
tables raised  on  any  part  of  the  Island 

The  whole  debe,  or  tract  uf  land  to  the  sonth  of  Ronkonkoma 
Ijake,  and  to  the  east  of  Connetqnot  River.  is  the  very  best  of  all 
the  nncuhiva*ed  land  on  Ijong  Island,  and  when  culiivaled,  will 
he  equal  in  quality  anJ  vnlne  to  any  land,  and  the  situation  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  settlement  and  residence  The  wood  or 
timber  on  this  tract  is  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  ocust  and  pine  ;  and 
it  may  be  here  stated  that  similar  linid  a  Ittle  to  the  north  or  so-ith 
of  this  tract  is  valued  at  and  sold  for  850  to  SlOO  per  acre,  whilst 
this  tract  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  $1U  per  acre — or 
from  $10  to  S?0,  according  to  location — a  large  part  ot  the  purchase 
money  of  which  may  remiiin  at  0  per  cent,  inturest  for  a  t>rm  of 
years,  if  desired  by  the  purchaser.  The  title  is  as  good  as  can  be 
to  any  land  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

Lakc-RoMd  Suiti'm  is  the  Half- Way  House,  between  Brooklyn 
and  Greciiport.  and  the  most  central  and  imjioriant  depot  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  for  freight  and  passengers,  being  the  termi- 
nus of  a  morninjg  and  evening  train  of  cars,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  thf  morning  and  evening  travel  bet  ween  I^ke  Road  Depot 
and  New-York.  BDOAR  P.  PECK, 

July  I— It. 306  State  St.,  Brooklyn.  N-  Y. 

The  Norman  JBorse. 

fpHIS  Thoroughbred  Stallion  will  stand  for  mares  the  present  sea- 
"■•  son,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  Union  Springs, 
Cayuga  County;  on  Fridays  atCanoga,  and  Saturdays  at  Bearytown, 
hi  >eueca  County.  Pasture  3  shillings  per  week.  Mares  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner.  ROBERT  B.  ROWLAND. 

Union  Springs,  June  1, 1850. — 8t. 


Dunn's  Scythes* 


G' 


R  ASS 
Grain,  ft 
other  soylhos 
from  the  cc- 
lebr at ed 
Nor.  Wayne 
Scythe  <Jo., 
late  R.  & 
Durni's. 
Having  sold 
these  scythef 
for    several 

years  with  nniform  good  success  (net  one  in  a  bnndred  having 
railed  and  been  returiied>— he  does  not  hesitate  to  reei^mmend  tlieip 
M  equal  if  not  the  best  ia  ose.    Per  salekf     H.  U  EMERY, 


SS4 


THE  CULTIVATOK. 


Jplt; 


Importalion  *md  Sale  of  Stock. 

MH,  L.  G.  MORRIS,  of  Moiuil  Fordhim,  Wclchertw  Couiily, 
».  r.,  len  Nev-York  ni  lbs  irUi  April,  for  Eurupe.  Uijb  0/ 
hb  main  o^erim  u  id  olnua  ■fricuiiiutJ  miotmnumt  naarMy,  utd 
^flpKJally  ID  porcbaH  Htcta  domulic  ■niniuliaaar«cak;iiliiie<d1oiDt- 
prun  Uwnacli  of  ilic  Unlied  Sulci,    Hepuipoaei  laaUeiidih 

BiTia,'  B>q.,  of  KirkloiTiiigiDii,  VorlubiK  ;  but  will  iwii:ai.£ 
ftlhbplice  aiUiA  limaDTtala.    Priuled  cmiUDgiuH  o/Uu  uuir 


No  Hnmbuy, 

THE  uiidcni jlHd,  >Acr  30  yurt' axpgnenccuid  mnchnaurch, 
haa  ducovered  t  cheap  ehaiiifaalcoiii»mid,  uaity  ^iplied,  which 
oomfileMlT  piaTtnUllia  ranfci  n(  the  Bae-miKh,  aid  whkhcan  be 

Tkii  diKOTcrj  ba  will  impinu  anjr  individiulDuiliececeUilDroiie 
dallar.    Il  baing  iiiKterA<>«l  iha  parchaarr  pball  told  himeir  bonor. 

coiiuinedina  circuliir,  id  which  laadilvfl  aeveral  valuaUa  taggtu 
m'siia,  N.  V. 


KlB4ethook  Wool  Depot. 

'pHIS  enlerprifa  will  ba  ccnlinued  Hfxm  Iha  aame  priucipict  a* 
*  berctofon,  *ia : 
The  FLBBCE3  will  ba  Uirown  inlo  kHi,  accordiiif  lo  uylt  and 

A  nieriinJaaiiaD  will  ba  DKde  bnwasn  wnol  ui  good  oi  bad  con- 
All  who  deiire  it  can  har*  Ihcli  dipt  kepi  irpaniLe. 

^le  cbargei  will  ba,  Ibr  racciniir,  aoriiug  aiid  Hllin^.  one  ceni 
per  pouiKl.  Mid  Ihe  iiuiinuica,  vrhlch  wiU  be  IS  ccnu  oil  llOO  Tor  ■ 

Liberal  admitrti  in  cub.  made  on  the  iudaI  lerina. 
Ri/'i'Hin  OH  «•  Aod  U 
Dt.  J.  P. 


B-'P-'JOHNWON,  Allan 
T.  W.  OlXIorr.       " 
R.  R.  KINO, 


a.  FRiiELAND,  STUART  *  Co.,  N.  T.  Cilf 

Dinn.  M  D.  tVELLMAN  it  CO.,  Maoillou,  O. 

R.  CARTER,  ChieaKn,  IN. 

Maam.  (XJOEN  aToNES,  Chican,  IN. 

JOHN  P.  nlLKEV,  Kalanuiina.  Nieh. 

SAMUEL  PATTERSOrK,  Wnshiiirton  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  A.  ALLEN,  Libenr,  Bedrord  Cn.,  Va. 
DnicTloiia  »■  SHIFnnn.— ?acki  ihoiild  be  miiksd,  "B. 
BI^NCHARD  A  Co.,  KiiideihiMli,  N.  Y."  Tho  coiiDccliaiu  ha- 
twaenlhc  Tarioiu  Iruunortntroii  lineaareao  renlar,  ihalin  orduia- 
rr  caiea.  coiilniclB  cnn  be  mode  for  ■hlppiiu  i4>Eiui  Albany,  (oppo- 
■he  Albany,)  ir  eeiil  by  Ihe  Nonhuii  rouu  [  and  T.  L.  Gt«n  ageiil 
for  the  Railroad  at  Ihat  place,  will  fcirnivd  la  Kiiidoihook.    If  •cm 

I  I^it ,  nfantt  of 
^ ,  M  Albiuni.    The 

n  Tor  ahippiiig,  ir  any 


Trees  t   Trees  !  t    Trees  til 

FOR  SALE,  M  Moanl  Ida  Niuaerr,  Tier.  N  V^  a  choice  niia- 
lyo(  FluilTreca,  compruiiij  Applei,  Peaia,  Pcachaa,   Pluma. 
■nd  Cherhea,  of  ihe  moai  approved  hiitdt— the  trealcr  part  of  tbem 


le  raiaed  [p  a  Koflhem  lalildde,  v 


H  frow  iia  thriAy  for  a 


Ike  SoBlk  (ir  tkaj  do 

yeaia.  ■*  Iboac  — -—- ' 

ore  tnm 

Pri'.ei 'for'Heddei'clii'iiBniMluiiyftDMa,  Jtc7*o.   '  " 

Caialoffuea  and  a:bar  intorea^AiM  eau  ba  Hfl  of  Iha  Nuiacitruan, 
Pcb  l-*ni.  JOSKPH  CALDWELL 


vamplanilii;  of  hM  Iraca 
Alio,  a  nod  rarietr  of  Shade  Trsea. 

re,  Linden,  Hotm   Chealiiol,  ^ 

ir  Hedjiea,  China  aud  Hardy  Re 


luialtiif  of  ftoMch  Elm 


The  Olil  Giflbrd  Monnuif 

'  rpHE  hiibeai   blooded   Maiiran   Stallion   now   11 

*-  atanil  die  comma  leaBin  at  Iba  flabte  of  Banir 

Walpols,N,H,    TonnatK.  tS  of  which  10  ba  paid 


f  the  Proorielora. 


CoInuui'B  Earopcaa  ABricnltitiv. 
pVROPEAN  AORICTILTURE,  from  Htioua]  abaarrulon,  by 
"  RiRBT  COLJJAI.  of  MaMiichiMtiu.    ¥wo  larsa  ocuvo  Tola- 
priaa,iw<(ly  bound,  the  lamo  aa  publiabed  b  Men.,  W.    For  lala 
al  Ok  oIBc*  of  Tlfc  CULTITATCK. 


Circalar. 

'THE  aabaariban  art  laaliiac  and  vaiidiuf  J.  W.  SHERMAN'S 
Iftw  Sttd  Drill  and  Braa^cmtt  Saietr, 

ConiUtHMed  opnn  1  new  pruiclpje ;  chea|ier,  nniplfr,  ud  mere  im. 

l,ia  aaupeiiur  Drill  and  BroHluaii  Sower,  and  wJI  aow  Sua  Ui- 
iiurc  (luch  SI  Plailer,  Aiihea,  Guano,  Ac.,)  Brudcail,  or  In  the  drill 
rowi,  any  def iraUa  quaniily  per  ion,  al  ibe  aame  limeofdrilliuia 
the  Eraiii.  Il  ia  well  fijii*hed,  nbatanlially  made,  of  gobA  oatamL 
aiKl  mrmmat-n  Ihe  low  price  of  taS- 

No.  a.  il  bnill  for  drilling  all  kind)  of  imin.  Il  wdl  tita  torn  Im 
miuure,  broadcail,  on  eropa.    Price  SSd. 

No.  j,  ia  a  plain  Wheal  Drill;  eimple,  accnrala,  totiMaBiid. 
Price  WS.  ff™.  o/«ir  macittiui  inil  riOg  in  !*•  noii ;  ihry  ciiiact 
dniotvilhlhemoMdlllicull  hind  of  Hcd;  THE  DlSTRIBVnna 
PRINCIPLE  BEING  B\T]REI.Y  NEW. 

\Ve  are  prrpared  to  lupply  all  orrlcTa.  Thoeo  iritbinf  10  parchue 
d>in>,woiilddDWelliDKooonbefoiep«rchwina  elaewbere.  Tbe 
DrilNli 'lime.  ""*"*"'     •""'"""  5™"  jaiumyoar 

N.  B.— l>iaona  wiihinf  to  make  or  adl  our  Drilli,  arc  o&n>l  1 


nlciuioiH  Of  inquiiiaa  tpq*i  paid,!  will  receire  pron.pl  aimuw 
AddreB  Sharniii.,  Foaler  A  Co.,  Palmyro,  Wayne  eointtj,  5.  1 
Tboac  wuhing  11,  can  aee  Ibo  mDChiiiei  al  Podcr,  Jeiapp  k  Co' 
Machine  ihop,  Wlmrrai  where  Iher  will  alio  BiidUiebtil  TlreriK 


AKTioii>tni«l  WKiehomB  mod  Se«4  Stan, 

yt.  in  WiUir  Mint,  (aav  FvIuk,)  Mna-Tbrl. 

fr  HE  nhaeribeia  would  la^ieeiftdly 

_i  X  iiivitaibauieinionofplauieiBaiil 

In  AgricDbural  and  Unnjeal- 

loml  ImplaiiM"'-  " — ' '  "-" 

F   Seedi,Ae.,A< 

tanlw  pr'ocured  in  An  United  Slilaa,    Pera „  _.  _      ._.. 

tpplicalion  by  leiier,  poai-pokl.    Thoae  onteriuf  ^om  u  maydcpcad 
anon  iliejr  oitlera  bciiif  promptly  fiTlcd. 
May  I.  ISSO-lf.  JOHN  MAVBER  fe  CO, 


Oaidan  and  Fidd 
,  to  their  large  and  ra, 

cT  Garden  and  Fiell 


Uraln  CnuUm, 


HoTM  RaVe*. 

AiriLCOX,  DowflBn,aBd  otberapfrorad  B*tc 
"  tight,  nroof  and  dunbl..  ^Tarrd  kaiidj 
iwl aaaaon, wilh fblleai aalJJifaction  10 On parehalcra.    Dealuainlka 

FENCE  WII^7au  liaai  and  qnliliaa,  wJuililc  (M  fiwaa, 


VaHbme, 

■.WAshBi 


Eiar-T, 


ub: 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


SSS 


Joha  A.  FlUi, 
•/  msssHina  MAcmitsa  ■ 
Fnnon  HoKaE  rowEBs,  es  sava  a.  pb 

AockMUr,  JV.  Y. 


fJiHE 


ig  Onio,  In  sii«enc< 


IT  JV^enltorml  P*l'*t  >n  the  Unjted  BULtd  ud  Gonulk, — d- 

TlH  Ha»%war,  fbr  ilRntUi.  uk,  dnnbllitT,  ant  ehunnw 
et  rriBir,  l»  WManilHl.  Tlw  drifhif  wh«l  » iii  fcst  in  disnui- 
iBr,  drivn*  im  niK  plniDBSf  tach  receiviiuE  cqaal  power;  S  bevel 
wImA  dritn  bT  Dig  fall  pinloii*,  aniiecl  wiih  two  pinioni,  on 


fib  oTwir  einfle  (csrei)  Powor.  Il  mnj'  be  ilri»ei 
to  leu  iHtnev.  aependini  upon  the  power  reqaiied. 
le  MactaUiel  hmT>  riUljr  lUUiiieij  dl  I  cliim  Cor  Uii 

bine  ud  Hong  Pa*it. 


JOHN  A.  PITTB. 


I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO.>S 


TIM  hliT*  b«B  awarded  rii  firM  prcminna  at  Iha  New- 
Tofk  Stale  Fmtn.  and  ai  Die  frr>al  Ameriein  tuiilule  In  New 
T«k,  uul  •oreral  Cmmtr  Fair*,  alwaja  labinj  Iha  trtt  pcemiain 
•Tu  aU  otber  ■ilia.  Tha  nMmfacrarar*  Teel  eoiiCdeni,  tbet«rsrr 
kl  oritur  <>'^*  nllla  la  the  Bihlie.  thai  Uir ■--  ■- —  '- 


u  IMT  liiej^wera  imrodBEs^  (nto  England,  t^  Mr! 
irabl^  noticed  br  '*' ' 


ns?'"'-* 


of  the  N.Y.  Stale  Af.  Siwi    ,. 

kirtlr  amvired.  One  Amer.  h  h  iuihI,  hi  uMe  ax  ilnaM  tww 
wtewnnac  naehine,  for  which  he  paiil  £\9,  OM)  ind  vied 
Siui'i  for  cIcBnini  a  erep  oT  31)0  qn.  (9,700  btnheli)  of  wlieai, 
■■d  aareral  bandred  bmtael*  ef  nianard  ved.  We  have  Laielr 
■adtmna  nlaabla  iaMniTemuia  in  the  atiicie,  Ihongh  Iht  price 
fUMiu  tbc  BUM  aa  baiore. 

Ow  &■■  ara  astendTilr  need  and  highly  epprored  it  Ihe  aontb. 
fat  daMiiBg  rica.  Wa  are  pemitled  to  make  Uie  followinr  ei- 
VHIaftDm  lenenraealnd  frao  Hon.  J.  R.  Pnirwn,  or  Sonlli  Ci- 
nliaa>-"Tbe  AinnniBcnllaninianier,  [1643]  haabeenincceH- 
tanraaad  nt  clean  dnlT  rise,  and  «rinnDWI)iaI  rron  Ihe  IL.eahing 
■aoi.  II  aannn  every  parpoae."  In  reletion  lo  another  of  oer 
lutM,  ba  wiiUf,  |A)iril  S3,  'it.)—"  Both  Ihii  and  the  Hnt  mill  yon 

ta  waU  worked  by  a  nn, 
ahdcaikar  lb*  bm  wteUa 


ileunUie  dlr^  rice  perfecrir,  and  t 
1 1  am  aeed  for  ihel  pnrpoae." 


Out  Cradle*  h 
•tale  Fain,  and 

■griealmrim,  haaiinaeiid  i 

Or4a*  wni  be  IhankfUly 


taken  &•  irai  pi< 


iiuiM  al  two  New  York 

reeeiTed  Crani  deelen  and 

fWltaer  palTDpega- 

I.  y  BaAKTA  CO. 

'     MTlb  af  Tray 


10,000  Acrei  ol  Lonf  IiJand  Land  On  8al«, 

Al  Lain  Romd  SUn'ni,  er  /triaglnL 
rpHE  nndenjgned  il  end  bu  been  for  jererHl  yean,  engaged  in  Iht 
^  improremcnl  andcnllivwion  oT  the  wild  lend*  of  Long  [iUnd, 
The  lact  beLilc  now  fully  celahliAed,  beyond  any  donhl,  thai  Iba 
lend  in  llic  middlo  paiEiof  the  l^ejid,  ulouglho  boidcreoTlhe  L.  1. 
RaiJroad,  IB  ej  good  end  pr«duplive,  whco  cullivBled  ]u  ihe  nine 
muiDcr,  M  uiy  olhcr  nn  of  Long  liland.  10,000  ec 
feied  for  side,  inpareeleLo  wJln*f""^"""^  '"  —  *"  " 
1,000,  at  a  very  Ion 
near  Ihe  geogrepbi 
irom  Long  l«end  f 


niface— ii  ftom  IB  incbc 
Uie  bjgtani  degree  of  coll 
IracL  aJIbrdiiig  ener  and  i 
andKew-TiAmarkeia, 


,u.^. 

•^'^tr^r^ 

t'.™?sr 

Ti^rr. 

Uft 

aving  been  HlUed  aiij 

"«^.^"''.^~^. 

ncTci  filling  nreen  nuiniiig  Ibiougb  ii.  The  lake  eudelieuD  arc 
full  of  6ib— pcreh  iu  lbs  lake,  and  iroui,  iu  great  ibnndanee  end  ot 

Tha  cUmale  la  laild  and  perftcdy  bullby,  ihe  nuAica  ie  onaolli, 
genily  mdnlaling,  wiih  an  uKlinaUan  to  (be  ■ouih  uf  ebooi  IS  feel 
b)  Ibe  mile — 4be  aoil— .fVca  Avm  eloiie,  cnay  and  deaaanl  to  cnllitaM 
— il  ■  loam,  larga  jiofliout  of  whicb  nuy  be  ealled  i  heatry  loam,  oi 

■nd  5  l^ci  deep,  eiid  ia  enaceplibia  cd* 
I,    Tha  railroad  peiKf  dimigh  lhi» 

the higheil price  mraah,  canalirayi 

-.'.,»  .««,..,  «p ..^ .  .~«f^rrner  aba  gardener  can  produce. 

'To  cepliaLiaie,  an  aicallei^l  opponnnily  ii  here  preieniEd  to  obtain  a 
largo  Irael  of  Talaableland  aia  tow  pike,  poauohigall  Ihe  advan- 

but  widi  ell  Ihe  priTilegii  and  eomfotU  of  an  oU  one.  Apply  ID  A. 
B.  Au.(!i,  Eaq,,  Edilnt  of  the  AHUtiam  Agrimtliiriil,  iSI  Walei 
Siieei,  Naw-Yoi*,  or  lo  E  F.  PECK 

3M  Bone  Blreel,  Drooblyn,  L.  L 
(TT-Liike  Road  ii  an  iTOporlanl  end  canlrsl  depot  so  Ui<  Railned 
— (here  are  large  bni^iigt  and  aeciilemenlihGre. 


Great  Bal«  of  Short  Hon  CUtl«. 

■  lion,  on  Tbnnday,  ihe  Uih  day  of  itnguu  iieu,  ai  1  o'clock,  P 
M.,  on  ilie  farm  of  J.  F.  Sheafs,  Eaq.,  a1  New  llBibbgce,  Duche* 
Co.,  New  York,  abouSS  bead  of  Short  horn  nlUe,  inelndrng  cowi, 

Tbii  hen]  wae  mwlly  b«d  by  Mr.  Bheafe,  and  I  do  not  >>«l^ia 

han  (cen  ud  particglaily  aunined  nearly  all  of  ibem.  Great  at 
lenliAi  woe  paid  iu  Ihe  cooimeiiccnteni  of  itiir  herd,  u  ibe  milkag 
propertici  of  the  enimeli  Ibrming  if,  and  ibii,  togeiherwilh  tat 
poinu  ai>]  good  nowih  and  eoutiiiition,  han  hem  iiesdUT  kept  in 
view  in  ile  breeding.  Thero  i<  holoBecowmlhe  herd  wbicb  giiea 
lest  than  W  qnaiu  per  day,  iu  the  beat  of  the  milking  aeaton,  while 
onehaegiTcn  over  nqiuirW  per  day,  and  made  tG  pound*  3  onicea 
of  bniter  per  week,  ani  iwo  olhcri  hare  giren  retpeclively.  31  alrf 
30qqaTtaporday.  Their  color  iiof  themoallWiioiiableandaeairablB 


lod  fine  Mvle,  • 
willalaobeofi 


imported  bull  Exeter,  who 

""plriiiroTo/  EMrr— Eieter  ie  of  Ihe  Princera  Itibe  of  «hon  bona 
^waa  cilv,;d  in  June,  1C49,  and  bied  by  Mr.  John  BiephenHn,  of 
WolviBoii,  Dortiam,  E:i^a,rf,  He  wa.  loi  by  Nnpier.  (B,«3S,)  om 
of  Jeaiainine.  by  Commodore,  (3,4091— PToTa,  by  Beliideie,  {\,1K) 
— Jeeaey,  by  Belvideie.  (I.TOdl— Cherr.  by  Walerloo,  (»,8IB)  ftc. 
See  Englidi  Herd  Book,  Vol.  V.,  for  fnfl  pedigree. 

Eieler  wae  aelecled  for  Mr.  Sheale,  by  a  firu  tale  JBd|^  of  Short 
horn  nock,  end  w»«  coiiaidered  one  of  the  wr»  leu  »iiU«  111  England. 
Qaiie  ahi^pnce  ma  pokl  for  him ;  nnd  M  iabelioedihRlkiinipe- 
rror,  il  etenbiteimBl,  hat  neterbeftire  been  imported  iniolbiecoim- 
icy.  He  earriea  an  anormoni  bridul  liir  bie  age.  and  hie  Myle, 
handling,  and  quality  are  of  Ihe  Gncn  kind.  Hit  color  it  maHly  a 
beanliful  yellow  red,  which  >•  a  brigbi  red  whh  a  fine  golden  or 
Boflron  Dndsniiige,  amiiig  IVotn  a  rich  yellow  akm.  He  ia  lb*  tmljf 
hfD  of  thii  vtevliarljf  dainbU  nit,  ever  imponcd  iiilo  America- 
Calre*  goi  by  bim.  out  of  Ihii  held  af  cowa,  wiU  (elcb  a  high  price 

Mr.  BiopheMon,  the  breeder  of  Euier,  now  nanda  at  the  head  of 
bi*  claiB  in  England,  and  hit  Block  ia  oflh*  highail  repnle,  Il  ia  en 
lirely  of  Ihe  PnnectB  Iiibe,  and  tncei  iu  pedtgrea,  wiihoei  any  al. 
toy  or  Oallowny  blood,  bwh  lo  psre  SbonbornB,  for  opwardt  of  iw*  • 

a  nqimor  fr^  erou- 
Calatoguee  of  the  aboveetock,  witi  pedigreea  m  fbll,  are  tiowreft> 

anuMHM  SAetp  — A  choice  flock  of  [hit  npcrior  breed  irf  mot- 
ion iheen.  will  be  hM  on  the  laae  day  ai  above. 
SMfoft  SwAh.— One  boar  and  eeverel  brealn%  nwa  and  Jip,  of 

irenbing  Omi.— A  bandieine  pair  of  red  working  Men, 

a:  B.  ALLEN,  1(0  Water  ■.,  N*w-T«ck. 


Mwr,-.-^. 
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CoBteato  of  thif  Nnmberft 

On  ihe  Management  of  the  Hay  Crop, 

Ptmltry  aud  Poollry  Books,  hy  Obsekvxk,   '. . , 

AdvantafM  of  Im^tion,  bjr  A.  B., 

On  llM  Acclimation  of  Tropical  IMniitt,  by  C.  E.  G.,  

Things  NecesMry  to  the  Succeaiful  Pursuit  of  Agriculture,  by 

H.  C.  W.j   

Neglected  Manuree,  &c.,  hy  Professor  J.  P.  Norton,   

Notes  on  Garduiu  and  Nurseries  in  the  Viciuity  of  Boston,  . . 

On  the  Moiuigement  of  Orcharris. 

Profiu  of  f-'rtnt  Culture— Notes  fmm  "  The  Horticulturist,". . 
Native  Flnwen  nod  Layers,  by  D.  T.— Fruits  of  Central 

Illinois,  &c 

Trial  of  Plows  at   Albany— Mr.   Sherwood's  9d  Duke  of 

Cambridge. 

Profiu  of  Dtflereiu  Breeds  of  Sheep,  by  A  SnEsy  Max  J. 

Geddes*  Harrow— The  Table  Land  of  Thibet— A  Mechanic's 

House,  by  W.  L  Eatok— Chiccory  or  Succory, 

The  BeM  Time  for  Cutting  Timber— Strength  of  wire— Good 

and  BkI  Mmiagement,. 

Dairying  in  St.  Lawrence  Couiay,  by  G.  A.  Harchstt — 

Height  of     Com,  by  C  E-  G-— Sale  of  the  Bates  Short- 

hoHM— Farming  in  Rhode  Island— The  Cheese  Trade,  .... 
Waier-Lime,  *c.,  by  J.  A.  Chk.\kt— Rotation  of  Crops— 

To  Plow  iu  Clover,  VVeeds,  Ac— .Saving  Clover  Seed,  by 

A  SuBscamsB— Harvesting  Grain,  by  L.  Durand, 

To  mak<'^  Preserves  and  Jellies — Answers  to  Correspondents, 

Pacts  and  Opinions  on  Various  Sulgecu,   

Aeknowledgmeuta— Monthly  Notices,  A^c,  

ILLU8TBAT10S8. 


Ml 
242 
243 
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247 
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Fiff.  173— Hay-cpreader. 

i74,  175-Jttngle  Fowls, 

76— Ureal  Malay  Fowl,  229 

177- Game  Fowl,   290 

178  -Portrait  of  3d  Duke  of  Can  bridge, 240 

179— Geddes*  FoMing  Harrow 913 

189— Plan  ofa  Mechanic's  House, 943 

For  Sale. 

npWO  Bono  Mills.  Bono  Manure,  throe  Buikltng  Sites,  one  Pteam 
'^  Bone  Mill,  capable  of  grinding  from  tiOO  to  1900  bushels  par 
day ,'  one  Horne  Power  Done  Mill,  capable  of  grinding  from  160  to 
900  tiosbels  per  day ;  lx>ib  milU  are  in  coranleie  order.  3  Building 
6ilea— 100  acres,  49|  acres,  and  14  acres,  from  3  to  6|  miles  from 
Vunderbili  liandiug,  Siaten  Island,  elevated  and  having  good  rural 
^■lilies ;  oeean  news  that  oauiiol  be  surpassed.    Apply  to 

ALKX.  HOKNBV. 
Jaly  1— It.*  26lb  fUreet,  illi  Avenue,  New- York. 

Morgan  Horoe  Yoanf  Black  Hawk* 

"YOlTSG  Black  Hawk  will  stand  st  the  stable  of  the  subscriber. 
-^     Terms— 910  ilie  seoson,  $15  to  insure.    Young  Black  Hawk  is 
five  years  okl ;  his  color  abeauiiliii  black,  aud  for  beauty,  speed  aud 
action,  with  age,  cauuot  be  beat. 

Breeders  of  good  horses  are  invited  to  call  and  tee  him.  Owned 
by  FRANKLIN  FKLTON. 

Tioonderoga,  N.  Y.,  July  1— It* 

Kuroerjrmea'it  Axeacfy 

187  Wafer  Sirwf,  Ntw-York. 

^HB  borioeai  coonactod  with  this  Ageuey,  having  increaicd  be- 
-'■ '  yond  the  exprctatious  of  the  subecril>er,  he  has  taken  (he  above 
flKNre  convenient  end  eligible  store,  and  aided  by  experience,  has 
prepued  to  meA  the  increasing  demand  ujpou  kis  services. 

He  will  import  the  eoroing  season,  a  AiQ  supply  of  the  following 
Stocks,  8«eds,  Trees,  ibc,  he ,  and  solicits  all  his  friends  to  sana 
Ikeir  orders  b^fan  tht  cioss  of  July,  to  prevent  disoppointmeut. 

He  also  teiiders  hi«  services  for  the  purchase  or  aaU  of  auyihing  in 
Ihe  business,  and  will  give  prompt  attention  to  the  receiving  aud  for- 
warding any  goods  consigned  to  his  care.  Importations  MHied  at  the 
Cusiom  HifHf,  tlie  goods  properly  tukeu  care  of,  ana  re-packed 
when  necessary. 

ItnparUd  Iff  ftiob'fy  AocAs  Ammmn  Slockt. 

Qaince, 

Pisar, 

Mahaleb  Cherry, 

Paradise  Appis, 

Tiunk. 

Imported  specimen  Prait  Treas,  of  any  kinds  raqujrtd,  front  the 
nurserios.    Also, 

Minolta  Rnee  Stocks, 

Btaudard  Roses, 

Priae  Gooseberries, 

And  BmU  of  any  kinds  if  or- 

derad  in  good  season.    Ai* 

so  for  safe. 
1^00  Dwarf  Chorries,  Budded 

on   the  Imported  Mahaleb 

8loek. 
90,000  2  yr.  Osage  Plants. 
Osage,  Apple,  and  Pear  seed, 
Plum,  Cherry  and  Peach  pits. 

Pruning  and  Boddiag  Knivas.  liabsls.  Flower  Pots,  Propagating 
Glasses.  Rassia  Muts,  Twine,  A«^* Jke.,  w^  any  ttiUig  required  in 
Ihe  business.  —    -   - 

JiUy  1— It 


Applt, 
P«ar, 

Plum, 
Cherry. 


Norway  Spmee* 
Silver  Fir, 
Seoieh  Fir. 
Ettfopcan  Lotfch, 
Juniper, 
Mouiitnnt  Ash, 
English  Elm, 
Wytch  Elm, 
Chinese  Arbor  Vil», 
Siberian  Arbor  VilB, 
Irish  Yew, 
Hollya, 


Fall  Blood  Berfcnhire  Pi«s. 

'pHE  sdhseriber  oflers  for  sale  a  One  lot  of  yomtg  Roan  and  Sn^ip^ 
-*-   at  prices  from  89  to  94.    The  boar  they  were  raised  from  took 
took  the  first  promium  at  the  Buflalo  Fair.       R.  B.  UOWLANIX 
Union  Spruigs,  July  1,  1950— 9L 


Drain  Tile  Works, 


63  Jay  Stnet,  North  ^  ^Tsiawimirfsr  Worfa,  JAmmf. 
'pHE  subscriber  is  now  manaAKmring.snd  prepared  to  fill 
f-  for  Horve  Shoe,  Sole,  Round  Md  Collar  Draw  Tile,  of  variow 
sizes,  from  one  lo  fonr  inches  in  width  and  rise.  The  tile  is  cot 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  will  be  of  a  sonerior  qnality. 
The  price  wiU  vary  according  to  Ihe  sise  and  riiape,  fr 
810  to  810  per  thonsand.  Specimens  vf  the  article  with  the 
will  soon  be  distributed  to  aD  the  agricnltnral  siores  in  Ihe  Smis. 
Presidents  of  county  societies  m^ioiMung  the  river  and  canals,  will 
please  send  their  address  with  direciions  to  whom  a  box  ■rmiiini'if 
tlte  dilTerent  sizes  of  Tile  will  be  iorwarded  free  of  ebaige. 
July  1,  in80-4f.  A.  S.  BABCOOL 


GEO.  G.  8HEPPARD, 

1?T  Water  Pi..  fTew-York. 


The  Fanaers'  Bacyclopodia, 

12Y  C.  W.  JOHNSON.    Adapted  to  the  United   States,  by  O 
-^  EiCKasoN,  Philadelphia,  IwO.    in  one  larve  octavo  volnma, 
1173  pages,  containing  toe  latest  dimo varies  and  improvementa,  in 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  plates  «f  live  Slock,  Fanning  ImpU- 
meuts,  Ac. 

"  We  are  Ailly  convinced  that  sodi  an  amooul  of  valuable  know- 
ledge  for  Airmers  can  be  fooiid  in  no  other  work  iii  so  cheap  and  con- 
venient a  form.  In  fact,  no  fanner  who  pretends  to  be  well  infiwm- 
ed  iu  his  profession  shooU  be  wiihoat  this  book."— >^  Gsnsms 
Farmer. 

''An  exeelleM  week,  fit  to  be  dkiriboted  in  nrenuums  by  AgrienU 
tnral  Societies.  How  mneh  better,  aud  in  better  taste,  than  ihn 
amount  of  its  cost  in  money." — J.  8.  Skinnm'. 

SoM  liy  L.  TccESB,  Albany ;  A.  Ha&t.  Philadelphia ;  Itenr  Ik 
Co..  Buffalo;  W.  D.  TicnKoa  *  Co.,  Boston;  aud  the  priocipal 
booksellers  in  thr.  Union.  Price  84.  (Cost  of  the  imported  work  in 
1  vol.  tstckonl  amp  jrikrfsl,  814.)  July  1— if. 

THB  HORTICUJUTUJtlST, 

AITD 

ionrnol  of  Burol  ^3lrt  S^  Rttrol  Satst. 


Edited  bt  A.  J.  Downiko, 

.inlftsr  of  "IntirfrcqM  Osirfswswg,**  "  Dsstgns  Ar  Celftuv  Rsitfsn 
MS,"  "  Fraiu  amd  Fmk  Trm  ^  ^msrten,"  |«.,  ft. 

TK)  all  persons  alive  lo  the  imprsvnmem  of  their  gnidens,  orchards 
'-  or  country  seats,— lo  scientific  aud  practical  cultivators  of  the 
soil,— to  nurserymen  and  eommevelal  gardeners,  this  Journal,  giving 
the  latest  discoveries  and  improvememe,  exnerimem^  and  aoqniM- 
tioiis  iu  Horticulture,  and  those  hnncbes  ot  knowleitee  connected 
with  it,  vrill  be  found  invaluable,  lis  extended  aiai  vainable  oorres- 
pondence  preseuu  the  experience  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators 
ni  America;  and  the  instructive  and  agreeable  articles  from  the  pen 
of  (he  Editor,  make  it  equally  sought  uter  iiy  even  tlie  general  rod* 
er,  interested  ui  country  life.  The  "  Fonnioir  Noticxs  "  present  n 
summary  from  all  the  leading  Bortisttltnral  Jonnals  of  Europe ;  dm 
"  DoMSSTic  NoTicss,"  ond  AmwsBs  to  ComnaspoHnsnTs,  fomiik 
copious  hints  to  the  novice  in  practical  cnltnre ;  and  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  Iliuslralioiis,— Plans  lor  Cottages,  Greenhouses,  Ihe  Fi- 
gures of  New  Fruits,  Shrulis  and  Plants,  eorabfaic  to  render  this  one 
oi'  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  works  on  either  side  of  the  Ailan- 
lic. 

The  Firrn  VoLtms  ov  the  HonTicirLnmisr  wil'  be  oomnieneed 
on  the  1st  of  July,  IfiSa  AU  or  either  of  Ihe  back  vols,  can  be  sup- 
plied. New  subscribers  will  ha  Aimished  with  the  fiist  four  volsTfar 
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iBproTCBMmtK  on  the  Farm. 

The  latter  part  of  Aagust  knd  the  Tore  part  of 
September  may  be  coniidered  the  rooM  TBTorablc 
part  oriheyearror  making  improvcmenU  on  the  fsrm. 
At  tbia  aeasoD.  the  earlier  cropa  haire  bean  secared, 
the  onllivatioD  of  the  later  onei  baa  been  RaiBh- 
ed,  ud  the  farmer  ia  odIv  vaitiag  for  tbi 
tj.  In  oddilioD  to  iha  oomparalive  leiau 
thna  afforded,  Lharo  are  other  circomstai 
reader  thii  a  luitable  period  for  each  operatiana 
The  gniand  ii  generallj  drier  than  at  any  otbei 
time  during  the  year,  which  permiti  the  Tabor  ol 
■men  and  teama  on  plaoea  whioh  at  other  timei  arc 
iaaeceaaible  froin  wetneia.  ThJa  1>  partiealarly  fa- 
Torable  to  the  draiaage  of  bttgi,  and  to  the  excS' 
fation  of  peftt  or  mnok  for  manore.  The  growth 
or  bnafaea  and  ihrubi  baa  alao  reftnhed  that  particu- 
lar oriaia  in  which  they  may  be  more  easily  killed  by 
catting  or  brniaing. 

One  of  the  flnt  objaala  to  which  attention  •honld 
be  directed  in  the  imprOTeaeiit  of  the  farm,  ia  the 
eradication  of  baahes  ajid  pernicioni  plant!  in  fields, 
along  linea  of  fenoei,  roadaides,  &.o.  These  are 
not  ooly  great  drawbacks  on  the  beauty  of  tba  farm, 
being  nsaigfatly  to  the  eye,  and  conveying  an  nnplea- 
*ant  idea  of  oareleia  and  slovenly  habits  j  bat  they 
sue  very  detrimental  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
fa.rmar.  They  draw  nonrishmeat  from  the  ground 
which  should  go  to  the  support  of  valuable  plants, 
and  by  propagating  ihemiaWes,  are  coailantly  in- 
er««siDgand  apreadiag  tha  injury.  Thistles,  docks, 
briera  and  thorns,  are  often  allowed  to  fioorish  an- 
Bol«ated  in  the  aitaationa  mentioned.  Oa  the  bor- 
ders of  Aelds  thaj  occupy  the  richeat  of  the  soil,  and 
annaally  extand  their  aocroachmeiiu.  Thay  are 
■at  nnfreqaenlly  seen  in  good  lands,  that  are  devoted 
lo  rarioas  crops,  and  in  pastures  are  qaile  common 
— many  farmers  beingapparenlly  regardless  of  their 
preaeace  and  effects.  The  great  extant  of  gronnd 
thai  is  oceupied  by  these  worthless  pests,  is  a  dead 
kssg  bpt  besides  this, grass  and  other  crops  are  robbed 
of  moialDre  bj  iheta  daring  drouth,  and  at  other 
(imea  are  soured  and  diminisbed  in  growth  by  their 
shade  and  roots. 

It  should  be  an  iuTariable  rnle  with  the  farmer, 
te  preveut  all  injurious  plants  from  seeding.     Tbi 


will  a 


all  e 


oept  anch  as  iaoreasa  I  , 

■ial  tbistlea  are  easily  destroyed  by 

ia  bloeaoB  nod  before  any  seed  is  milnred  ;  and  even 

Canada  thistles  may  be  destroyed  by  following  up 

this  oourse  for  several  seasons  in  succession.     They 

should  be  out  tlci*  to  th*  ground,  and  just  at  that 


dieat  and  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  Canada 
ihistles,  where  they  ooonpy  ground  that  will  admit 
of  cultivation,  is  by  frequently  working  the  aoil 
with  the  plow,  or  some  implement  that  will  entire- 
ly prevent  the  growth  of  the  top.  No  plant  ««n 
bear  lo  be  deprived  of  its  leaves  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  thistle  patches  are  worked  ever  so  often  as 
to  prevent  the  plant  from  appearing  above  ground, 
they  will  he  mostly  killed  in  one  season. 

Docks  and  raullens  may  be  palled  up  any  time  be- 
fore they  make  seed,  thongh  it  will  bo  most  conve- 
nient to  pull  them  after  they  have  shot  into  stalk. 
Those  which  break  off  may  he  dug  op  with  s  mat. 
took.  If  out  off  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, they  will  not  start.  The  eyes  or  buds  from 
which  shoots  proceed,  are  situated  uenr  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  If  not  cut  below  these,  Ihey  wilt 
grow.  The  yellow  dock  is  an  exceedingly  trouble- 
some plant  in  grain  Belds  and  meadows,  and  shonlj 
be  ezlerminsled  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearanoe, 
as  it  spreads  very  rapidly  from  seed.  The  burdock 
only  prows  in  rich  soil,  but  is  frequently  allowed  to 
monopallie  some  of  the  best  porlions  of  the  farm. 
When  sheep  are  allowed  lo  run  nmong  them  in  the 
fall  of  Lhe  year,  thobnrs  adhere  to  tho  wool,  and 
oocnsioD  much  injury  by  matting  it. 

Briers  and  other  bushes  should  be  cut  the  latter 
part  of  AnguBt.  They  have  then  finished  their  new 
growth,  and  the  ssp  is  about  to  "tarn,"  as  the  ex- 
pression is — that  is,  a  new  set  of  buds  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  another  year,  and  the  new  wood  is  to  be 
ripened  and  perfocted.  If  out  at  this  period,  hut 
few  bprouts  are  sent  up,  and  those  few  are  easily 
bruised  to  death  wiih  a  stoat  stick,  while  tender,  or 
at  the  time  when  frost  checks  their  growth.  If  sheep 
are  kept  on  the  ground,  they  will,  if  the  feed  is  ra- 
ther short,  crop  the  sprouts  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  if  permitted  to  keep  them  down  for  two  ssa- 
sons,  the  root!  will  be  principally  killed.  It  is  an 
>w  on  some  graas  seed — blue-grass. 


r  red-ti 


The  seed  will  take  root  with  the  i 
shower,  and  ths  growth  of  the  grass  will  lend 
greatly  lo  smother  down  the  sprouts  of  the  bushes. 
As  with  thiilles,  it  is  important  (hat  the  bushes 
should  be  out  close  to  the  ground. 

Tha  reclaraalion  of  waste  lands  generally,  but 
especially  those  of  a  wet  and  swampy  netare,  may- 
be prosecuted  with  advantage  at  this  sea«OD.   With 


inage 


.   the   I 


The 


ih  appears  in  the  form  of  springs  should  be  first 
out  off  by  deep  channels  along  their  sources,  and 
these  channels  should  convey  the  water  to  suok 
points  aa  will  beat  insnre  its  discbarge  from,  the 
land.     As  the   water  is  taken  awn.y,  the  soil  will 

furlber    operations  in   several^Bj'jf.      The  solidity 
icqnired  will  admit  of  taking  on  teams  fdr  gettiag 
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oat  stones,  stumps  and  bushes,  and  all  such  objects 
are  left  by  the  settling  of  the  earth,  mostly  on  the 
surface,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  **  swamp  holes,"  which,  like  plague  spots, 
disfigure  the  surface  of  farms,  forming  the  breeding 
places  of  worthless  plants  and  disgusting  reptiles, 
and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  the  seeds  of  human 
disease,  may  often  be  brought  into  the  most  profit- 
able cultivation.  They  frequently  comprise  the 
richest  parts  of  the  fam,  as  is  proved  by  the  large 
crops  they  produce,  when  redeemed  from  the  efTects 
of  stagnant  water  and  wild  plants.  They  are  par- 
ticularly natural  to  grass,  and  wnen  properly  pre- 
pared by  drainage,  the  wild  growth  exterminated, 
and  the  surface  properly  smoothed,  may  be  brought 
into  valuable  meadows  by  sowing  the  grass  seed 
about  the  first  of  September.  Timothy,  and  the 
large  red-top  are  the  best  grasses  for  such  situa- 
tions; a  peck  of  the  seed  of  the  former,  with  half  a 
bushel  to  a  bushel  of  the  latter,  (according  to  its 
cleanness,)  is  the  proper  quantity  for  an  acre.  It 
may  be  scratched  in  with  rakes,  or  by  a  bush-har- 
row. 

Peat  bogs,  drained,  may  be  made  to  produce  good 
crops  of  many  kinds ;  but  grain  crops  and  grass  are 
very  liable  to  lodge  down  on  peaty  soils.  This  is 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  want  of  silex  (fiint) 
in  the  soil,  and  in  some  degree  also  to  the  soil  being 
too  loose  to  give  the  plants  a  firm  standing  on  their 
roots.  The  application  of  sand  or  gravel  remedies 
both  defects,  and  wheji  the  mineral  substance  is  well 
incorporated  with  the  vegetable  matter,  the  straw 
becomes  stiff*,  and  the  crops  stand  and  mature  well. 
The  quantity  of  sand  which  it  is  expedient  to  ap- 
ply, varies  with  the  composition  of  the  peat  soil, 
some  containing  much  more  mineral  earth  than  oth- 
er deposites.  A  coating  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  depth,  will,  however,  be  found  sufficient  in  most, 
cases.  It  may  be  carted  on  in  winter  when  most 
farming  operations  are  suspended. 

Peat  to  be  used  in  the  barn-yard,  for  mixing  with 
animal  manure,  should  be  dug  out  at  this  season, 
and  piled  on  dry  land,  where  it  may  be  obtained  as 
wanted.  In  this  situation,  the  air  and  rains  gradu- 
ally dissipate  the  acid  which  the  peat  contains 
.  when  in  its  natural  bed,  and  which  must  be  dispel- 
led or  neutralised  before  the  peat  can  afford  nour- 
ishment to  plants. 

Digging  rocks  (boulders)  from  grounds  encum- 
bered by  them,  may  now  be  done  advantageously. 
Stone  walls  are  generally  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical fences  in  such  situations.  They  have  the  im- 
pQrtant  recommendation,  that  when  once  made  in  a 
proper  manner,  they  are  perpetual.  A  trench,  two 
feet  deep,  and  somewhat  wider  than  the  base  of  the 
wall,  should  be  dug  for  the  foundation,  which  should 
be  filled  with  the  smaller  stones  that  are  not  suita- 
ble for  wall.  A  skillful  and  practical  wall-Iayer, 
will  know  how  to  select  and  place  the  stones  so  as 
to  make  the  most  substantial  and  permanent  fence. 

Boulders  that  are  not  wanted  for  w^alls,  may  be 
sunk  by  digging  holes  under  or  beside  them,  so  deep 
that  they  may  fall  below  the  depth  to  which  the 
plow  reaches.  Those  who  have  adopted  this  mode 
of  disposing  of  boulders,  state  that  it  is  much  less 
expensive  than  to  get  them  out  by  blasting  with 
powder,  employing  men  and  teams  to  take  them 
away. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  though  entertained  by 
many  farmers,  that  improvement  will  not  pay.  We 
believe  this  is  in  many  instances,  urged  merely  as 
an  excuse  for  carelessness  and  negligence.  It  is  a 
safe  maxim  that,  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  do- 
ing well.     We  could  refer  to  hundreds  of  instances 


where  such  improvements  as  we  have  spoken  of  have 
been  made,  with  a  greater  profit  on  the  money  so 
expended,  than  is  realized  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  farming.  The  lands  operated  on  are  frequently 
of  little  or  no  value;  but  by  an  outlay  of  fifteen  to 
twenty- five  dollars,  are  made  to  pay  an  annual  inter- 
est of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  two 
hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

AgficnUiure  of  Oluiu 

Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Stats  Boakd  of 
Agriculturb. — This  document  comprehends  the 
information  brought  out  by  the  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  state  of  Ohio  for  the 
year  1849.  The  introductory  remarks  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board,  M.  L.  Sullitant,  Esq.,  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  state,  accompanied  with  use- 
ful suggestions  in  regard  to  its  further  advancement. 
It  is  stated  that  agricultural  societies  have  been  or- 
ganised in  more  than  fifty  counties  within  the  atate. 
Township  Farmer's  Clubs,  have  likewise  been 
formed  in  several  instances,  and  weekly  or  monthly 
meetings  are  held  by  the  members  for  the  discussion 
of  agricultural  subjects.  A  spirit  of  improvemeLt 
is  said  to  be  rapidly  diffusing  itself  among  the  far- 
ming population,  the  good  results  of  which  are  be- 
ginning to  appear. 

Crops. — The  crops  of  the  past  year,  except 
wheat  and  fruits,  are  considered  good;  hot  the 
wheat  crop,  which  ordinarily  reaches  twentj  mil- 
lions of  bushels  in  the  state,  it  is  stated  did  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  that  amount.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  failure  is  attributed  to  the  *'  red  rust,"  in  con- 
nexion with  which  the  wheat  midge(Cecu(oiRyta  fri- 
ticif)  and  the  '*  sun-blight"  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing increased  the  injury  in  some  instances.  From 
all  causes  combined,  the  total  loss  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state  is  put  down  at  thirteen  millions  of  bushels, 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  eight  millions'^of  dollars. 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  is  mentioned  as  having 
escaped  the  rust,  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  better 
than  other  varieties — (probably  from  its  earliness) 
— and  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  improving — 
the  millers  purchasing  it  readily  with  but  little  or 
no  discount  as  to  price. 

Among  means  for  the  improfenient  of  wheat  cul- 
ture, the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  is  recommenced  as 
follow 8 :•*>*' By  its  use,  two  very  important  points 
may  be  gained,  less  liability  to  winter  killing,  by 
allowing  the  water  to  settle  down  into  the  soil,  and 
pass  off*,  which  also  gives  the  roots  of  the  plant 
more  room  to  range  in  search  of  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  food." 

The  crop  of  Indian  corn  for  1849,  is  estimated  at 
seventy  millions  of  bushels  for  tho  state.  The  ex- 
pense attending  the  transportation  of  this  grain 
from  the  interior  of  the  state,  is  so  great  that  bat 
little  of  it  finds  a  market,  except  by  its  conversion 
into  beef  and  pork.  The  improved  mode  of  drying 
Indian  corn  by  steam  is  alluded  to,  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed that  the  process  will  soon  make  the  expor- 
tation of  steam^ried  meal  an  article  of  import- 
ance. 

The  rot  in  potatott  is  stated  to  have  been  leas 
prevalent  last  year,  than  for  several  previoas  y«ars. 

Grasi  is  spoken  of  as  **  the  third  if  not  the  se- 
oond  crop  in  importance"  in  the  state.  It  is  said 
— ''The  profits  of  the  gracing  interest  have  been 
for  several  years  in  advance  of  the  grain  gro^ng 
interest,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  relative 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  required  to  carry  oo 
these  branches  of  industry,  and  the  uniformity  and 
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omtainty  of  the  markets  for  cattle  and  beef,  giving 
a  fair  remimeration  opon  the  investment.'' 

Dairy  PaoDucTS.— The  manufaotare  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  the  Western  Reserve,  is  spoken  of  as 
being  practiced  with  success;  and  the  new  plan  of 
making  cheese  in  large  establishments,  which  take 
the  card  from  the  dairymen  in  a  fresh  state,  is 
thought  an  improvement  as  regards  the  profits  of 
all. 

Raising  Mulss. — This  branch  of  farming  is 
thought  profitable.  It  is  spoken  of  as  follows: — 
''The  raising  of  mules  is  becoming  an  important 
branch  of  the  stock  business,  and  is  decidedly  the 
most  profitable  of  any  that  the  farmer  can  engage 
in.  They  may  properly  be  called  a  staple  stock; 
for,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness, we  can  state  that  they  afford  the  most  uniform 
compensation,  and  they  have  been  less  subject  to 
injurious  fluctuations,  and  are  fit  for  earlier  sales 
than  any  other  stock.  Their  average  cost,  at  six 
months  old,  may  be  put  down  at  twenty  dollars  per 
head,  and  this  is  a  remunerating  price  to  the  breed- 
er up  to  that  age;  and  then  with  common  keep  on 
grain,  hay  and  pasture,  (if  you  have  it)  for  the  first 
winter,  and  with  grain  and  rough  feed  through  the 
next  winter,  entirely  dispensing  with  grain  after- 
wards, the  grazier  may  calculate,  with  certainty, 
to  advance  his  animals  in  price  at  least  twenty  dol- 
lars a  year.  Should  he  feed  on  grain  all  the  time, 
it  will  pay  him  twenty  cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn 
in  addition,  up  to  the  age  of  two  and  a-half  to  three 
years,  at  which  time  they  are  put  to  work  or  sent  to 
market.  The  stock  of  mares  in  our  country  is  well 
c»lculated  for  producing  a  superior  quality  of  mules ; 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  large  breed  of  Jacks, 
we  need  not  fear  competition  with  any  part  of  the 
wt>rld.  These  animals  are  hardy  and  remarkably 
healthy,  the  deaths  seldom  exceed  three  per  cent.; 
the  care  necessarily  bestowed  upon  them  is  but  tri- 
fling. The  breaking  and  handling,  or  quieting,  is  of 
no  advantage  to  the  seller,  the  purchasers  making 
that  rather  an  objection  than  admitting  it  to  be  a 
benefit.  Color  and  slight  blemishes  do  not  materi- 
ally depreciate  the  price,  and  the  farmer  can  calcu- 
late, with  certainty,  upon  a  market  whenever  he 
wishes  to  sell.'' 

Woox.-oaowiiro.— There  are  large  portions  of 
Ohio  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry.  It  is  re- 
marked— "  The  grassy  plains  of  the  central  portion, 
and  the  broken  lands  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
borders  of  our  state,  embrace  a  large  territory  of 
bur  little  value  for  ordinary  cultivation,  but  well 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  sheep  and  to  the  growing  of  fine 
wool." 

But  a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  keeping 
of  sheep  is  their  destruotion  by  dogs,  and>  the  Le- 
gislature is  appealed  to  for  the  adoption  of  some 
neaaure  to  prevent  this  evil.  It  is  said — ^'  The 
wolf  has  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  but  his  place 
has  been  supplied  by  hordes  of  ravenous  dogs,  which 
have  committed  more  injury  within  the  last  five 
jeara  than  all  the  wolves  ever  congregated  within 
oar  borders,  and  this  injury ,which  annually  amounts 
to  a  heavy  tax,  our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to 
aabmit  to  without  redress  or  remuneration.  This 
liability  to  injary  from  the  depredations  of  dogs, 
ondoabtedly  retards,  in  a  great  degree,  the  improve- 
ment in  oar  breeds  of  sheep,  for  but  few  enterpri- 
sing men  will  be  at  the  risk,  trouble  and  expense  of 
importing  new  and  improved  breeds  of  these  ani- 
naaJa,  when  they  are  thns  liable  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
and  destroyed." 


[By  the  way,  did  not  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  at 
ita  last  sessioui  pass  an  act  in  reference  to  this  mat* 
ter?     £ds.] 

RSAaiNO  AKD  FATTSNINO  HOGS — PACKING  POEK. 

— This  is  a  great  business  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
''  The  number  of  hogs  annually  fattened,  packed 
and  exported  from  the  state,  probably  exceeds  one 
million.  The  average  price  being  about  two  dol- 
lars and  a-half  per  hundred  pounds,  and  th%  ave- 
rage weight  about  two  hundred  pounds,  would  make 
the  hog  crop  amount  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 
The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  and  packed  in  Cin- 
cinnati the  present  season,  as  we  learn  from  an  ac- 
curate statement  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  that  city,  is  a  little  less  thtm  four  hundred 
thousand.^  Within  a  few  years,  the  business  of 
packing  hogs  has  extended  to  nearly  all  the  interior 
towns  of  the  state  of  any  considerable  sise,  and  ly- 
ing near  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  still  the  num- 
ber slaughtered  and  packed  in  Cincinnati  has  not 
diminished,  but  has  steadily  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supply  of  hogs  driven  to  the  city 
from  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The  breed  of  hogs 
throughout  the  stale  consists  of  a  compound  mix- 
ture; Berkshires,  Bedfords,  Irish  Graziers,  and, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  other  varieties,  but  pure  stock  of 
those  named  are  such  as  to  leave  but  little  improve- 
ment desirable,  except  that  they  should  supply  the 
place,  or  root  out  the  many  specimens  of  '*  tooodt 
hog**  and  **land  pike,**  that  yet  remain  in  many 
parts  of  the  state." 

Nsw  Articlss  of  CuLTXTaB.-^Several  of  these 
are  noticed  as  worthy  of  trial;  as  broom  corn, 
which  has  already  been  introduced  in  some  of  the 
rich  vales;  and  has  produced  in  favorable  situations, 
about  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cleaned  brush  ready  for 
market,  per  acre,  worth  from  $33  to  $42.  Muttard 
$eed  has  been  profitably  grown  in  some  sections. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  favorably  noticed ;  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  profitable^dtnre  being  the  want 
of  suitable  machinery  for  faHnking  and  cleaning  the 
lint.  The  planting  of  trees  for  the  production  of 
timber  for  fences— such  as  eatalpa,  chestnut,  black 
locust,  &c.— >is  recommended,  the  trees  to  be  set  in 
rows  around  the  outside  of  fields.  The  osage 
orange  as  a  hedge  plant  is  noticed,  bat  its  value  for 
a  permanent  and  convenient  fence  is  considered  not 
yet  fully  ascertained. 

Implemsnts. — The  introduction  of  a  tteel  mould 
board  plow  is  recommended,  as  being  better  adapt- 
ed for  the  rich  alluvial  lands,  on  acc&unt  of  its 
scouring  more  readily,  and  keeping  cleaner  than  any 
other. 

A  ficixNTiFic  AGRiciTLTunAL  SiTmvxT  of  the 
state  is  advocated,  which  it  is  thought  shoald  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  practicable. 

A  StXtx  Faik,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
is  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  llth|  12th  and 
13th  of  September  next. 

Reading  Books  fok  Schools.— The  MaitaehU" 
eettt  Plowman  suggests  that  an  '*  important  im- 
provement in  our  common  schools  wouUd  be  to  in- 
trodoce  better  matter  for  reading.  Instead  of  put- 
in  g  young  scholars  to  read  of  the  celebrated  men  of 
old — warriors  mostly,  who  aoqaired  their  renown 
by  shedding  human  blood-^let  a  part  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  consist  in  compositions  relating  to  Agri- 
culture." 

Killing  Sokkel.— According  to  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  plowing  sorrel,  with  a  shallow  furrow, 
late  in  the  fall,  leaving  the  roots  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  frost  through  the  winter,  has  been  found 
effectual  in  destroying  that  pernicious  plant. 
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Oa  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Oat  Haf . 

AXALTTICAL  L^BOKATOKT,  YaLB  GoLLSOB,  ) 

N€w-Havm,  Coim.,  Jut^t  1850.     ) 

£d8.  CuLTiYAToa — In  the  January  No.  of  the 
Jonrn^  of  Agricnltnre,  published  by  the  Highland 
and  Ag.  Soo.  of  Scotland,  I  notice  an  article  "on 
Oat  Hay,  and  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  oats 
•nt  green  and  cut  fully  ripe/'  by  Dr.  A.  Voelckefi 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Ag.  College  at 
Cirencester.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  long  in* 
terested  me,  and.  I  call  attention  the  more  readily  to 
the  statements  made  here,  inasmuch  as  Dr  Voelcker 
iaan  old  friend,  in  whose  results  I  have  much  con- 
fidence. We  have  worked  together  in  the  Labora- 
.tory  of  Mulder,  where  he  was  first  assistant,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  benefit  the  cause  of  agricultu- 
ral science,  now  that  his  whole  energies  are  devoted 
to  it. 

The  idea  of  cutting  grain  while  yet  quite  green, 
and  of  making  it  into  hay  in  the  same  manner  as  grass, 
is  not  by  any  means  entirely  novel.  Experiments  of 
an  imperfect  nature  have  been  made  before  the  pre- 
sent ones,  with  this  same  end  in  view.  Some  of 
these  have  perfectly  succeeded,  while  others  have, 
if  not  unsuccessful,  been  at  least  less  striking  in 
their  success.  We  have  needed  in  the  occurrence  of 
these  unsatisfactory  experiments,  some  general 
principles  upon  which  to  reconcile  them  if  possible, 
or  at  least  discover  the  source  of  error,  or  by  means 
of  which  we  might  more  fully  attain  our  object  of 
inquiry.  We  need  also  the  union  of  scientific  with 
practical  knowledge.  Upon  this  subject,  in  order 
to  the  certain  determination  of  many  points,  I  will 
copy  two  or  three  sentences  from  Dr.  Yoelcker's 
paper. 

''On  the  other  han^I  am  convinced  that  practi- 
cal men  will  remain  iflRe  dark  on  many  of  the  most 
important  points  of  a'^riculture  so  long  as  they  de- 
spise the  aid  of  ohemistry,  and  persist  in  solving  in- 
quiries connected  with  agriculture  by  mere  blind  ex- 
perimentising ;  by  experiments  I  mean  made  without 
plan,  or  anything  clearly  defined  and  distinctly  un- 
derstood. If  those  engaged  in  such  random  trials 
would  bear  in  mind  that  nature  does  not  give  a  pre- 
cise answer  to  an  indistinct  question ;  and  if  they 
would  be  candid  enough  to  believe,  in  all  cases  in 
which  an  experiment  has  failed  to  answer  their  ex- 
peetiations,  that  the  experiment  itself,  or  the  antici- 
pated result,  must  be  false  in  principle,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  fault  is  their  own,  and  not  on  the  part 
of  nature^-a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  efliBcted. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  men  are  as  quick  in 
eondemning  the  value  of  the  materials  uled  in  a 
bungling  experiment^  as  they  are  eager  to  praise  and 
enthusiastic  in  recommending  every  result  when  the 
experiment  praves  favorable  to  their  views;  and 
when  such  an  experimenter  has  some  kind  of  theo- 
retical notion  in  his  head  with  which  the  experiment 
can  be  madt  .to  tally ,  tJhe  ease  is  still  worse.  In 
this  way  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done,  and 
the  progress  of  scientific  'agriculture  retarded  in- 
stead of  advanced.*' 

There  is  Ainch  of  sound  practical  sense  in  the 
above  remarks,  and  every  person  who  has  stu- 
died over  the  numerous  unprofitable  and  weari- 
•ome  dieoussions,  which  fill  up  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural papers,  wifi  fully  appreciate  it.  It  is  for  want 
of  knowledge  as  to  what  they  are  about,  that  the 
contradictory  results  of  most  experimenters  are  to 
be  aaocibed 


In  the  present  case,  Dr.  Voelcker  seems  to  have 
happily  united  science  with  sound  practical  views, 
and  we  consequently  have  intelligible  and  reliable 
statements  from  him. 

The  first  point  to  which  attention  was  directed, 
regarded  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the 
straw  and  grain  of  the  ripe  and  unripe  oat  respec- 
tively ;  both  samples  being  of  the  same  variety  and 
taken  from  the  same  field.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  green  oats  contained  most  water;  this 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Oats  fully  rip€. 

Per  eentafe  of  Water.  Proportion  of  Straw  to  Grain. 

Straw.    Grain.  Dry  Straw.    Grain. 

38.48       90.65  57.56  46u44 

Oats  cut  green, 
53.30       S8.66  65.43  34.56 

1  have  taken  the  mean  of  the  various  results  given, 
as  some  discrepancy  appears  in  the  single  determi- 
nations. By  this  table,  several  general  conclusions 
are  indicateid — 

1.  That  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  unripe 
plant  is  greatest. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  the  dry  straw  in  the 
unripe  plant  is  greatest. 

3.  That  when  the  plant  is  dry,  the  grain  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  straw  than  would  have  been 
imagined ;  being,  even  in  the  green  plant,  more  than 
one-thiVd  of  the  whole  weight,  and  in  the  dry  plant 
nearly  one  half. 

The  next  step  taken  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  was  to  de- 
termine the  nutritive  value  of  his  several  samples. 
In  this  case  regard  was  had  only  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  them,  that  being  considered 
the  most  important  ingredient,  in  estimating  any 
particular  variety  of  nutritious  food.  He  calls  the 
body  in  oats  which  contains  nitrogen,  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  protein ;  this  name  applying  to  a  class, 
of  bodies  that  contain  about  as  much  nitrogen,  and 
that  are  about  as  nutritious,  as  lean  meat  when  it 
is  dry. 

The  proportions,  or  per  centages  of  protein  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Voelcker  were  as  follows: 

I.  Oats  fully  ripe — Mean  results. 
Grain,  15.38  pr  ct.  of  protein  componuib. 
Straw,  8.40    "        "        "  ^ 

II.  Oats  cut  Green, 
Grain,  17.87  pr  ct.  of  protein  compoauds. 
Straw,  11.01    '•       "       "  ^' 

No.  II.  was  cut  when  the  stalk  and  leaf  were  yet 
quite  green,  and  the  grain  milky,  but  fully  formed. 
They  were  cut  at  the  same  time,  the  green  oats 
having  been  sown  about  one  month  later  than  the 
otherr. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  re- 
sults are  not  only  extremely  interesting  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  but  are  of  much  practical  im. 
portance. 

1.  We  see  in  comparing  the  numbers  in  the  ripe 
and  unripe  straw,  that  the  latter  contains  3|  pr  ci. 
more  nitrogen  than  the  former. 

2.  That  the  unripe  grain  also  contains  more  ni- 
trogen; this  may  seem  a  very  strange  result,  but 
may  be  explained  when  we  consider  the  fact,  that 
the  unripe  oats,  although  they  had  not  attained  their 
full  bulk,  had  received  most  of  their  nitrogenous 
compounds,  and  that  the  after  increase  while  ripen- 
ing, must  have  consisted  mainly  in  an  accumalation 
of  starch,  and  other  non-nitrogenous  bodies. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  established  hj  these 
analyses,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  unripe 
straw  is  also  much  richer  in  starch,  gum,sagrar  and 
other  compounds  of  the  same  nature,  all  of  them 
both  nutritious  and  easily  digestible,  bnt  which  are 
for  the  most  part  in  ripening,  gradually  converted 
into  woody  fibre. 
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Here  too  the  larger  qmantity  of  water,  which  has 
been  already  shown  to  exist  in  the  anripe  straw,  is 
io  be  broHght  into  aoooant.  This  water  helps  to 
render  the  food  more  solnble,  and  more  easily  di- 
gestible by  the  animal.  We  find  then  that  an  eqnal 
weight  of  the  anripe  straw  and  grain,  contains 
more  nitrogen,  more  sugar  and  gom,  and  also  more 
water;  so  that  while  it  is  more  notritious,  it  is  also 
at  the  same  time  more  easily  assimilated  and  digest- 
ed by  the  animal.  This  last  is  a  point  of  more 
importance  than  is  usually  imagined.  Of  two  kinds 
of 'food  oontatniog  equal  quantities  of  nitrogen,  one 
may  be  vastly  superior  in  its  effects  when  fed,  and 
this  simply  because  it  can  be  readily  digested ;  a 
large  portion  of  the  other  may  even  pass  through 
the  body  unaltered. 

Dr.  Yoelcker  gives,  in  addition  to  his  theoretical 
results,  two  letters  from  farmers  who  have  seen  oat 
hay  tried.  One  of  them  says,  ''that  when  out  fine, 
oac  hay  goes  one-fourth  farther  than  if  the  oats  and 
straw  had  been  allowed  to  ripen." 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  produce  good  grass  for  cutting,  but  easy  to  grow 
quite  tolerable  oats,  at  least  so  far  as  bulk  of  straw 
and  appearance  of  head  is  concerned.  The  grain 
may  not  fill  out  well  if  allowed  to  stand,  but  still 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  as  fodder  ^hen  cut 
green  and  made  into  hay.  There  is  no  loss  of  the 
grain  by  shelling  when  cut  in  this  way,  and  the  hay 
would  be  highly  relished  by  stock. 

I  have  no  dotbt  but  the  same  system  would  do 
well  in  the  case  of  rye,  or  other  grains;  hay  made 
from  them  would  also  be  exceedinj^ly  nutritive. 
The  facts  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  my  calling  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  recommending  experiments  in  such 
districts  as  feel  the  need  of  good  winter  fodder,  and 
this  of  a  variety  that  can  be  obtained  without  great 
expense.     Johk  P.  NoaroK. 

Action  of  Soils  on  Manures* 


Professor  Wat,  consaUing  chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  has  lately  made  known  the 
results  of  some  important  experiments  made  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  action  of  soils 
on  the  oonstitnents  of  manures.  Some  of  these  ex- 
periments were  repeated  before  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
account  reported  in  regard  to  them. 

On  the  table  were  glass  filter-jars,  containing  a 
red  soil  from  Mr.  Pusey's  estate  in  Berkshire.  The 
soil,  as  the  gentlemen  present  would  see,  occupied 
the  jars  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Upon 
one  of  these  Mr.  Way  poured  water  obtained  from 
one  of  the  sewers  of  London.  To  another  filtering 
jar  he  added  a  quantity  of  the  fetid  liquid  produced 
in  the  steeping  of  flax.  Both  of  these  liquids  were 
turbid,  highly  colored,  and  exceedingly  offensive  to 
tke  smell;  but  when  passed  through  the  soil,  they 
were  no  longer  the  same.  The  resulting  liquid  had 
an  earthy  smell  it  is  true — a  smell  always  accompa- 
nying soils — but  was  no  longer  offensive  to  the  nose. 
Now  to  what  ingredient  of  the  soil  was  this  meta- 
morphosis due?  Was  it  due  to  the  sand  acting  as  a 
filter?  It  was  easily  proved  that  such  was  not  the 
cause;  and  thi#  there  might  be  no  doubt  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Way  would  pass  through  a  filtering-jar, 
containing  more  than  nine  inches  depth  of  fine 
white  sand,  a  quantity  of  cow's  urine  taken  from  a 
tank  io  the  country.  The  liquid  was  so  far  altered 
by  the  filtration,  that  the  turbidity  was  removed,  as 
it  would  be  by  filtration  through  paper;  but  the  co- 


lor and  disgusting  smell  remained  in  all  their  inten- 
sity. Sand,  therefore,  obviously  was  not  the  active 
ingredient  in  soils  in  respect  to  the  power  unjler  dis- 
cussion. The  same  must  be  said  of  the  different 
forms  of  gravel,  which  were  only  coarse  sand.  The 
other  great  ingredient  of  soil  was  clay,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Way  attributed  the  power  in  question.  As  an 
experiment  comparative  with  the  last,  he  would 
pass  the  same  tank  water  through  sand,  mixed  with 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  white  clay  in  powder, 
and  they  would  observe  the  result  was  very  striking. 
The  liquid  coming  through  was  clear  and  free  from 
smell;  indeed  it  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  by 
its  external  characteristics,  from  ordinary  water. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  then,  that  the  property  of 
soils  to  remove  coloring  matters,  and  organic  mat- 
ters yielding  smell  from  solution,  was  due  to  the 
clay  contained  in  them.  Fiitration  was  only  a  me- 
thod of  exposing  the  liquid  in  the  most  perfect  form 
to  the  action  of  the  clay,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  process.  In  proof  of  which, 
Mr.  Way  stirred  up  a  quantity  of  soil  with  putrid 
human  urine,  the  smell  of  which  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  admixture,  and  upon  the  subsidence  of 
the  earth,  the  liquid  was  left  clear  and  colorless. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  clay  of  soils  had  the 
power  of  separating  certain  animal  and  vegetable 
ingredients  from  solution;  but  was  this  property  the 
only  one  exhibited?  Mr.  Way  "had  found  that  soils 
had  the  power  of  stopping  also,  the  alkalies,  ammo- 
nia, potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  If  a  quantity  of 
ammonia,  highly  pungent  to  the  smell,  was  thrown 
upon  a  filter  of  clay  or  ^il,  made  permeable  by 
sand,  the  water  first  coming  away  was  absolutely 
free  from  ammonia.  Such  was  the  case  also  with 
the  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  potash,  or  soda. 
This  was  a  very  wonderful  property  of  soils  and  ap- 
peared to  him  as  an  express  provirion  of  nature.  A 
power,  he  remarked,  is  here  found  to  reside  in  soils, 
by  virtue  of  which  not  only  is  rain  unable  to  wash 
out  of  them  those  soluble  ingredients  forming  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  vegetation,  but  even  those  com- 
pounds, when  introduced  artificially  by  manure,  are 
laid  hold  of  and  fixed  in  the  soil,  to  the  absolute 
preclusion  of  any  loss  either  by  rain  or  evaporation. 
But  Mr.  Way  had  found  that  this  property  of  clay 
did  not  apply  only  to  the  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates, but  to  all  the  salts  of  these  bases,  with  what- 
ever acid  they  were  combined.  Here  again  was  a 
beautiful  provision ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  fil- 
tered through  a  soil,  left  its  ammonia  behind,  but 
the  sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the  filtered  liquid — 
not,  however,  in  the  free  state,  but  combined  with 
lime;  thus  sulphate  of  lime  was  produced,  and 
brought  away  in  the  water.  In  the  same  way  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  left  its  ammonia  with  the  soil,  its 
acid  coming  through  in  combinntion  with  lime,  as 
muriate  of  that  base.  The  same  was  true  of  all 
the  salts  of  the  different  alkalies,  so  far  as  he  had 
yet  tried  them.  Thus  lime  in  the  economy  of  nature 
was  destined  to  one  other  great  office  besides  those 
which  had  already  been  found  for  it — it  was  the 
means  by  which  the  salts  ministering  to  vegetation 
became  localised  and  distributed  through  the  soil, 
and  retained  there  until  they  were  required  for  ve- 
getation. Quicklime,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is 
removed  by  passing  the  water  through  clay  or 
through  most  soils  containing  clay;  and  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution  is  so  effectually  removed,  that 
hard  water  may  be  softened  by  the  same  process. 
-  With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  these  actions 
were  capable  of  being  carried.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  we  could  go  on  filtering  indefinitely 
with  thiS  separation  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  li- 
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quid.  On  the  contrary ,  the  limit  was  toon  reached  ; 
but  although  small  in  per  centage  quality,  the  pow- 
er was,  in  reference  to  the  bulk  of  the  soil,  enor- 
mously great.  He  had  found  that  a  pure  clay  would 
absorb,  perhaps,  two-tenths  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  ammonia — that  is  to  say,  1,000  grains  would  se- 
parate two  grains  of  ammonia;  and  from  reasons 
which  need  not  then  be  noticed,  a  loam  or  a  well- 
cultivated  clay  soil  would  absorb  nearly  twice  as 
much.  Now  every  inch  in  depth  of  soil  over  an 
acre  of  ground  weighed  about  100  tons.  Conse- 
quently, ten  inches  of  depth  of  such  soil,  would 
weigh  1,000  tons,  and  would  be  adequate  to  com- 
bine with  and  retain  two  tons  of  ammonia,  a  quan- 
tity which  would  be  furnished  by  about  twelve 
tons  of  guano.  Now,  one-sixtieth  of  this  power 
would  suffice  for  the  preservation  of  the  ammonia 
of  an  outside  dose  of  guano;  consequently,  he  was 
justified  in  saying  that  the  property  was  practiosUy 
of  immense  activity.  Mr.  Way  stated  that  he  had 
ascertained  the  extent  of  the  power  indifferent  boils 
and  for  the  different  alkalies.  The  property  was 
decidedly  a  chemical  one;  and  althongh  he  intend-' 
ed  only  to  state  the  facts,  without  entering  upon 
their  explanation,  be  might  say  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  should  be  able  to  develop 
that  satisfactorily  at  the  proper  time. 

At  a  subsequent  lecture  Prof.  Way  stated  that  he 
was  first  led  into  this  train  of  investigation  by  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  one  or  two  persons  that  urine, 
by  being  passed  through  certain  filtering  substan- 
ces, might  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  coloring  mat- 
ter and  odor.  Prof.  W.  said  he  was  not  only  deep- 
ly interested  in  these  statements,  but  totally  unable 
to  account  on  chemical  principles  for  the  effects 
thus  simply  produced;  and  of  so  high  a  degree  of 
importance  did  he  consider  them,  as  fertile  in  a  se- 
ries of  new  facts,  which  would  lead  not  only  to  new 
views  of  chemical  combination,  under  peculiar  me- 
chanical conditions,  but  also  to  a  modification  of 
the  theory  of  the  mode  by  which  manure  is  reserved 
in  the  soil  until  required  as  food  for  plants,  and  to 
immediate  application  in  practical  agriculture,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  verifying  these  results,  and  en- 
deavoring to  account  for  their  occurrence.  As  he 
proceeded  in  this  path  of  inquiry,  the  new  facts,  as 
they  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  were  such  as 
would  have  been  totally  unexpected  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  combination  ;  and  which  would  evcntu- 
ally,  he  had  no  doubt,  lead  to  new  modes  of  regard- 
ing ohemical  action  when  taking  place  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Prof.  W.  then  proceeded  to  show 
experimentally  the  power  of  finely  divided  clay  soils 
to  abstract  the  coloring  matter  and  smell  from  log- 
wood water,  London  porter,  putrid  urine,  infusion 
of  flax,  and  tank  water;  and  to  explain  the  proba- 
ble manner  in  which  such  soils  decomposed  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  arresting  that  alkali  and  repla- 
cing it  by  lime;  and  also  by  what  a  beautiful  provi- 
sion of  nature  the  substances  valuable  as  food  for 
plants  were  retained  in  the  soil,  while  other  results 
of  such  decomposition  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
it,  one  of  those  provisions  in  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral laws,  which  strikingly  arrest  the  attention  ol 
the  most  inconsiderate,  and  mark  the  beneficence 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  of  whose  work  only 
perfection  is  the  unvArying  attribute. 

The  committee  have  resolved  that  the  following 
subjects  be  adopted  for  investigation  during  the  en- 
suing year: 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  investigation  into  the 
absorptive  properties  of  soils,  including  clays. 

2.  The  nutritive  properties  of  the  grasses. 


3.  The  agricultural  properties  of  the  chalks  and 
marls. 

4.  The  chemical  properties  of  water,  with  *a 
view  to  its  effects  on  irrigation,  and  on  the  health 
of  animals. 


The  JAfe  of  the  Fanner  Favorable  to  the  Parsait 

of  Knowledge* 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  was  highly  gratified  in  read- 
ing  the  article  from  your  correspondent,  Hon.  F. 
HoLBROOK,  on  the  question  "  Should  the  Farmer 
be  a  man  of  knowledge?"  I  think  he  has  shown 
plainly  enough,  that  the  farmer  should  be  a  roan  of 
knowledge,  not  only  as  a  farmer,  bnt  as  a  rational 
being,  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

But  notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  of 
knowledge  to  the  farmer,  there  is  a  prevailing  im- 
pression, especially  among  intelligent  young  men, 
that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  unfavorable  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  mind, — that  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  a  life  of 
drudgery  and  toil,  without  any  stimulus  or  opportu- 
nity for  intellectual  improvement,. — and  that  if  a 
farmer  is  intelligent,  he  is  so  in  spite  of  the  earthly 
degrading  tendency  of  his  occupation.  The  cele- 
brated J.ohn  Foster,  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  speaks  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  land  as  ^'extremely  ignorant  and  doll 
of  apprehension,''  and  then  remarks,  ''Field  occu- 
pations, with  their  attendant  and  oansequent  habits, 
notoriously  tend  to  stupify  the  mental  faculties;" 
that  is,  those  who  till  the  soil  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  ignorant,  but  this  occupation  has  a 
tendency  to  stupify  the  mind,  and  keep  them  igno- 
rant! Now,  although  Foster  might  have  found,  in 
this  country,  that  the  farmers  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing ''  ignorant,  and  dull  of  apprehension,"  he 
would  have  found  a  great  reluctance  among  young 
men  to  engage  in  agriculture,  as  though  it  were  in 
fact  degrading  and  stupifying  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 

We  maintain  just  the  opposite  view, — that  the 
occupation  of  the  farmer  is  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge, — favorable  to  intellectual  health,  ac- 
tivity, and  vigor  of  mind,  so  that  if  a  young  man 
has  a  taste  for  knowledge,  he  should  for  this 
very  reason,  be  a  farmer,  because  he  can  thus 
gratify  this  taste  for  knowledge  better  than  in  any 
other  calling. 

1.  The  life  of  the  farmer  is  favorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  because  it  is  favorable  for  health. 
It  is  admitted  that  agriculture  is  a  healthy  oocopa* 
tion — healthy  for  boys  and  for  men.     Many  men, 
of  broken   down  constitutions  have   renewed  their 
age  by  leaving  the  shop  or  the  counting-room,  and 
following  the  plow.     The  farmer,  who  breathes  the 
fresh  air,  and  listens  to  the  sqngs  of  birds,  and  sees 
so  much  in  nature  to  interest  him,  is  seldom  troubled 
with   hypochondria,    dyspepsia,    and    indigestioa, 
which  are  as  injurious  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
as  to  happiness  and  health.     The  man  who  has  been 
confined  in  his  shop  all  day,  if  he  has  a  little  lei- 
sure, wishes  to  go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air,  as 
he  ihould  do,  to  recover  his  elasticity  of  mind  and 
body.     The  shoemaker  and  tailor  cannot  take  up  a 
book  with  the  same,  zest  at  noon  or  St  night,  as  the 
man  who  has  been   breathing  the  fresh  air.     Who 
does  not  envy  the  health,  strength,  and  cheer  of  the 
wood  chopper,  the  reaper,  the  mower  or  the  plo'w. 
man,  not  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  but  as   fa- 
vorable  to   intellectual   vigor   and  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge? 
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**  Hark !  where  Uie  fweepinf  leythe  now  dips  aloog) 

Each  mardy  mower,  «iimi1o«s  and  4trooff) 
.    Whoee  wnthing  form  raeridtan  heat  deMS) 

Beoda  o^er  hia  work  and  every  ainew  iriaai 

Proetratea  the  waving  treasure  at  hia  feet, 

Bm  eparea  the  rmng  clever  fhort  and  aweet. 

Come  health!  comejoUky!  Ijffairfooted,  come,* 

Here  hold  your  reveb  and  make  this  your  home. 

Each  heart  awatu  and  bails  you  aa  its  own ; 

Each  moistened  brow  tlat  scorns  lo  wear  a  frown.^^ 

Can  there  be  any  doabt  that  the  occupation  which 
gives  BQch  health  and  cheer  to  the  farnner,  ie  lavor- 
able  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  the  purfluit 
of  kaowied^e,  especially  when  we  consider  the  in* 
timate  connection  between  health  of  body  and 
health  of  mind,  and  how  many  minds  are  necessari« 
Ijr  feeble,  stinted,  and  siclUy,  because  dwelling  in  a 
feeble  and  sickly  body? 

2.  The  farmer  has  leiture  for  the  parsnit  of  know- 
ledge. Aside  from  the  leisure  which  winter  eve- 
nings, rainy  days,  and  intervals  between  harrying 
seasons  of  labor  afford;  he  can,  almost  every  day, 
snatch  a  few  moments,  or  an  hour  for  reading,  if  he 
ka$  a  desire  for  improvement.  If  the  farmer  choo- 
ses to  spend  his  leisure  at  the  stores  and  taverns,  or 
in  idle  vacancy,  dreaming  and  dozing  away  his  life, 
working  like  his  ox,  and  like  his  ox  only  eating  and 
sleeping,  he  can  do  so, — but  let  him  not  blame  his 
occupation,  for  if  he  only  has  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
he  ean  gratify  it.  No  laborer  has  more  leisure  for 
improvement  than  the  farmer. 

And,  besides,  the  leisure  of  a  farmer  is  worth 
more  to  ham,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  than  that 
of  other  laborers,  not  only  because,  front  his  good 
health  and  spirits,  he  is  better  prepared  to  improve 
this  l<>isnre,  but  because  it  will  furnish  him  with 
food  for  thought,  refleoUon  and  inquiry,  during  the 
day;  his  work,  much  of  it,  being  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  afford  opportunity  for  digesting  what  he  has 
read,  especially  if  it  relates  to  agriculture.  The 
reason  many  farmers  are  no  more  intelligent  is,  not 
hecauee  they  have  no  leieurey  but  because  they  do  not 
improve  their  Uieure,  The  most  ignorant  farmers  are 
by  no  means  the  most  industrious.  Some  of  the  most 
industrious,  eflScient  farmers  of  my  acquaintance,  are 
the  most  intelligent  also.  Nor  does  their  intelligence 
make  them  lazy,  but  rather  stimulates  them  to  labor. 
They  take  hold  of  labor, too, with  more  zeal  and  inte- 
rest, and  feel  less  tired  at  the  close  of  the  day,  than 
the  mere  drudge,  whose  vacant  mind  is  uninterested 
in  what  he  sees  and  does.  The  man  who  is  to  work  on 
a  compost  heap  will  not  do  less,  but  more  work,  if  he 
spends  a  few  moments  in  reading  an  essay  nr  lecture 
on  manures,  so  that  he  may  \ixhox  intelligently, 

3.  Agricultural  pursuits  have  a  healthy  inOuence  on 
the  mind,  and  thus  favor  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  farmer  is  free,  on  the  one  band,  from  the  tor- 
menting excitement,  anxiety,  and  perplexity  of  the 
merchant  and  trader,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  dullness  and  monotony  of  the  day  laborer,  or  the 
mecbanic,  who  does  one  thing  the  year  round.     Too 
much  excitement  or  too  much  dullness  and  uniformi- 
ty are  alike  unfavorable  to  mental  vigor  and  im- 
provement.    The  constant  variety  of  objects  which 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  the  interest  he 
feels  in  his  crops,  and  his  growing  stock,  keep  the 
mind  aetive  and  healthy,  contributing  not  only  to 
bis  happiness,  but  to  his  mental  improvement,  giv- 
ing the  mind  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  as  well  as 
tbe  body  for  food.     The  influences  that  surround  the 
farmer  are  as  favorable  to  health  of  mind  as  health 
of  body;  hence,  if  a  man  has  a  taste  for  knowledge, 
Jie  may  choose  the  life  rf  a  farmer,  as  being  well 
tfdnpted  to  gratify  this  taste.     His  labor  will  not 
unlit  the  mind  for  improvement. 

4.  The  occupation  of  the  farmer  affords  hiro  an 


opportunity  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  sciences)  and  is  thus  favorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge^  The  shoemaker,  or  the  black- 
smith may  be  interested  in  the  study  of  meteorolo- 
gy, but  his  daily  occupation  does  not,  like  that  of 
the  farmer,  give  him  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
weather,  the  wind,  clouds  and  storms,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  mecha* 
nic  must  have  his  thop,  and  the  lawyer  his  office  to 
make  observations  on  nature,  but  the  farmer  must 
shut  his  eyes  not  to  make  these  observations.  He 
need  not  leave  his  work  to  observe  the  different  kinds 
of  rocks  and  soils  he  meets  with,  and  the  nature  of 
these  soils.  If  he  has  a  taste  for  natural  history,  he 
need  not  waste  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  music  of  various  birds,  and  learn 
their  habits,  for  his  daily  occupation  gives  him  the 
best  chance  in  the  world  to  notice  the  habits  of 
birds,  animals  and  insects.  The  book  of  nature  is 
constantly  open  before  him,  inviting  him  to  read  her 
laws.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  af- 
fords a  pure  and  exalted  source  of  happiness;  but 
who  is  so  favorably  situated  to  investigate  these 
laws, — vohile  pursuing  hit  appointed  labor — as  the 
farmer?  Who  can  so  well  learn  the  laws  of  vege- 
table life,  as  he  who  is  constantly  experimenting  on 
those  laws!  Who  can  so  well  observe  flowers, 
grasles,  plants  grains  and  trees,  and  their  habits, 
as  tbe  farmer,  whose  business  it  is  to  cultivate 
them,  and  bring  them  to  perfection? 

It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  our  Heavenly 
Pather  that  the  great  book  of  nature,  so  interesting 
and  full  of  instruction,  should  be  constantly  open  to 
the  tillere  of  the  totZ,  who  are  the  largest  part  of 
tbe  human  family.  Farmers  are  just  beginning  to 
see  how  interesting  this  book  is,  and  that  they  may 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  reading  this  book'^ 
a  pleasure  that  lightens  toil,  and  dignifies  labor, 
making  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  suitable,  not 
only  to  a  physical,  but  to  an  intellectual  being. 

5.  The  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the 
farmer  from  an  acquaintance  with  science,  renders 
bis  occupation  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. The  natural  sciences.  Botany,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  and  many  others,  are  not  only  interest* 
ing  in  themselves,  but  intimately  connected  with  the 
cultivatioA  of  the  farm.  It  is  bj^the  aid  of  these 
sciences  that  the  great  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  been  made  the  past  few  years,  and  that  we 
may  expect  improvements  hereafter.  If  the  farmer 
will  not  study  science  because  it  is  interesting,  he 
must  study  it  because  it  is  useful, — because  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  successful  cultivation  of  his  land. 
However  interesting  science  may  be,  the  great  mass 
of  laborers,  having  little  leisure,  and  no  particular 
taste  for  science,  do  not  pursue  it.  Even  profes- 
sional men  do  not.  They  have  no  stimulus  to  pur- 
sue it,  as  the  farmer  has.  For  the  same  reason  that 
a  lawyer  is  favorably  situated  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  law,  or  a  clergymen  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
theology,  a  farmer  is  favorably  situated  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  As  a  lawyer  who  has  a 
case  to  try  on  insurance,  on  assault  and  battery, 
or  trespass,  will  take  more  interest  in  examining  the 
law  on  those  subjects  than  a  farmer,  or  a  physician ; 
so  will  the  farmer  who  is  constantly  working  the 
soil,  mixing  manures,  and  raising  crops,  take  more 
interest  in  essays  on  these  subjects  than  a  lawyer, 
a  shoemaker  or  a  mechanic.  The  farmer  will  con- 
sult Johnston  and  other  authors,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  a  lawyer  will  consult  Blackstone  and  Kent. 

A  merchant  or  mechanic  may  read  an  analysis  of 
the  diffierent  kinds  of  grain,  of  the  different  soils 
and  manures,  but  he  has  no  such  motive  to  remem- 
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ber  this  analysis,  and  be  interetted  in  it,  as  the  far- 
mer has,  'who  is  constantly  raising  grain,  mixing 
soils  and  manures.  The  man  who  is  applying  ashes, 
lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  his  soil,  will  be  more 
interested  in  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious  and 
diversified  agency  of  these  substances,  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  each  to  particular  crops,  than  a  man 
who  is  writing  sermons,  or  pleading  law,  or  making 
shoes,  or  selling  goods. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  has  extraordinary  facili- 
ties and  motives  to  become  acquainted  with  science, 
for  almost  every  science  aids  him  in  his  work,  gives 
him  skill  and  power,  as  well  as  pleasure  and  profit. 
He  can  read  the  theory,  and  then  test  the  theory 
by  his  observation  and  experiments.  Science  comes 
not  only  to  please  but  to  profit;  not  only  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  knowledge  but  to  enrich  his  farm, — 
to  improve  his  fruit*  and  stock — to  fill  his  barns  and 
granaries.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  a  farmer  had 
no  use  for  knowledge.  Now  it  is  found  that  no  la- 
borer has  more  use  for  knowledge.  Even  the  profes- 
sional man  has  less  use  for  science  than  the  farmer. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  field  occupations  "  tend 
to  ttupi/y  the  mindf'*  as  Foster  remarks.  But  they 
have  the  opposite  tendency,  to  awaken  intellect, 
and  stimulate  curiosity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Nature  is  constantly  before  the  farmer,  proposing 
problems  for  him  to  solve;  questions  for  him  to  an- 
swer^  ieuipting  and  provoking  him  to  read  her  laws; 
by  making  knowledge  contribute  to  his  health, 
as  well  as  to  his  happiness.  He  need  not  travel  out 
of  bui  way.t  or  leave  bis  work,  to  find  the  book  of  na- 
ture, and'^observe  her  lessons  and  laws.  No  other 
laborer  has  so  many  facilities,  or  so  many  indnce- 
menis  to  pursue  knowledge  and  read  nature,  as  the 
farmer,  who  is  constantly  experimenting  upon  the 
laws  of  nature. 

0.  I  observe  in  conclusion  that  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  favorable  to  the  general  development 
and  cultivation  of  the  mind.  It  furnishes  a  home 
for  the  farmer  and  his  family,  a  pleasant,  rural  home 
— one  of  the  most  essential  means  of  moral,  social, 
and  intellectual  improvement.  The  farmer  and  bis 
children  are  free  from  many  temptations  to  vice,  in- 
temperance, idleness  and  extravagance,  which  arc 
the  bane  of  intellectual  improvement.  His  life  is 
adapted  to  devel^  self-reliance,  energy,  manly  in- 
dependence, tL%  well  as  habits  of  observation,  com- 
parison and  reasoning.  In  the  rotation  of  crops, 
the  application  of  manures,  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  raising  stock,  and  in  planning  the  work  of  a 
farm,  as  well  as  in  buying  and  selling,  there  is  abun- 
dant exercise  for  the  judgment  of  the  farmer.  The 
business  of  the  merchant  is  said  to  be  favorable  to 
developing  the  judgment,  but  we  submit  whether 
the  occupation  of  the  farmer  does  not  afibrd  a  more 
enlarged  and  healthy  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  than  that  of  the  merchant  or  mechanic. 

I  noticed,  recently,  a  paragraph  from  Klibu  Bur- 
ritt,  the  import  of  which  was,  that  the  mechanic  was 
more  favorably  situated  than  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple, to  obtain  knowledge  and  cultivate  his  mind. 
.  But  is  not  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  quite  as  fa- 
*  vorable  to  health,  and  elasticity  of  both  mind  and 
body?  Does  it  not  afibrd  ab  much  or  more  leisure 
for  improvement?  Does  not  his  occupation,  which 
is  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  laws  of  nature, 
give  him  a  far  better  opportunity  to  observe  these 
luws,  and  become  acquainted  with  and  interested  in 
them,  than  that  of  the  mechanic?  Do  not  the  nu- 
merous successful  applications  of  science  to  agri- 
cniture,  afibrd  a  greater  stimulus  to  pursue  these 
Afiencos.  as  well  as  a  bettor  opportunity  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  and  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 


ment, than  can  be  found  in  the  more  monotonous 
employment  of  the  mechanic? 

If  the  farmer,  thereft>re,  remains  ignorant  and 
stupid,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  opporiuiiiiy  for  im- 
provement. He  is  a  workman,  an  experimenter  in 
the  great  Laboratory  of  Nature,  where  all  he  sees 
and  hears  invites  him  to  observe,  and  inquire,  and 
learn ;  where  he  can  employ  in  his  daily  labor,  what- 
ever knowledge  he  may  possess,  and  find  motives  to 
obtain  more  knowledge.  The  means  of  knowledge, 
too,  are  within  his  reach,  so  that  his  l>fe  need  not 
be  a  life  of  drudgery  and  toil,  unless  he  chooses  to 
make  it  so.  To  be  sure,  the  farmer  must  workf 
and  work  hard,  and  therefore  he  needs  the  stimulus 
of  knowledge;  for  kuowiedge  will  stimulate  and 
encourage  him  to  work,  so  that  he  can,  not  only  do 
more  work,  but  do  ii  also  to  better  advantage,  /n- 
telligent  labor  is  the  most  successful  labor.  Many 
men  who  find  no  stimulus  to  labor,  when  it  is  a 
mere  exercise  of  physical  strength,  will  labor  with 
zeal  and  enihusiasm,  if  the  mind  is  only  interested, 
at  it  may  be  in  almost  all  the  work  of  the  farmer. 
The  occupation  of  the  farmer,  then,  should  be 
chosen,  not  merely  as  favorable  to  competence,  con- 
tentment, independence,  health,  morality,  and  the 
social  virtues,  but  also  as  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
Jakes  Tufts.      Wardsboro,  Vt.,  June,  1850. 


Poaltry  and  Poultry  Books. 

Thk  Poultet  Book  :  a  treati«e  on  feeding  and  general  m«n»ire- 
meui  of  fowla ;  wilb  nameron*  oriiriual  descripuous  aiid  portraita 
from  life.    By  John  C.  Bxnnktj,  M.  O. 

The  publishers  of  this  work  state,  that  "  to  the 
author,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  originated  iht- 
interest  now  felt  in  respect  to  poultry."     The  uw 
thor  himself  states  that  he  was  frequently  requestcii 
to  publish  the   book-   by  poultry   breeders  and   fan- 
ciers; and  in  proof  of  its  important  character,  be 
tells  us  that  in  preparing  it,  ''all  accessible  author- 
ities  have    been   consulted,"    though    he   deems   it 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  books  which  have  been 
laid  under  contribution,  as  it  would  only  make   a 
''  pedantic  display."     In    addition   to   this,  we  are 
told  there  has  been  ' '  a  vast  mass  of  correspondence" 
which  has  brought  out  much  important  matter,  "  not 
elsewhere   to   be    found."     He  also    coogratulnies 
himself  on  one  or  two  other  points.     ^'Special  at- 
tention," he  says,  "has  been  given  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  fowls,  and  it  will  appear   on 
examination  that  great  labor  has  been  expended  on 
this  department ;  and  the  author  fiatters  himself  that 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained.*^ 
The  ''original  portraits"  of  fowls  which   are  given 
in  the  book,  are  deemed   by  the    author   to   possess 
"  great  importance  and  value,"  and  he  t Links  tbey 
''  will  add  to  the  fame  of  the  eminent    artists"    by 
whom  tbey  have  been  executed.     Finally,  the  aathor 
prides    himself  es|>ecia]ly    on    the  character    of   the 
department  of  the  hook  relating  to  the  breedinor  and 
management  of  poultry — a  department  which,    \i:e 
are  told,  "    is  designed  to  bo  a  vade  mecuoi;"    and 
he  complacently  concludes,  that  "in  no  other  work, 
can  similar  information  be  found." 

These  are  certainly  high  claims;  how  well  tbcv 
are  supported,  we  shall  see,  as  we  proceed  with  oviV 
examination  of  the  work. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  origin  of  the  Domestic 
Fowl,"  comprising  seven  pages,  is,  almost  every 
word,  copied  from  Richardston,  with  no  intimation 
of  credit,  except  in  a  few  of  the  latter  paragratplis. 
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The  poblic  will  jadge  whether  this  omission  to  give 
the  '*  requisite  credit,"  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  should  govern  authors. 

The  primary  objeot  of  the.  author  seems  to  have 
been  to  multiply  varieties  or  breeds  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  or  to  describe  those  already  known  under  such 
nameS;  and  in  such  terms  as  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  rare  and  desirable.  Hence  of  the 
Malay  tribe  of  fowls,  he  has  the  Chittagong,  the 
Shanghae,  the  White  Shanghae,  the  Cochin  China, 
the  Royal  Cochin  China.  (Burnham's  importation,) 
Cochin  China,  (Baylies'  importation,)  Great  Malay, 
the  Shakebag,  Common  Malay,  the  Great  Java,  and 
the  Guilderland  fowl.  Persons  acquainted  with  the 
fowls  described  under  these  names,  will  readily 
recognize  affinities  which  prove  them  to  belong  to 
the  same  stock.  They  are  not  arranged  precisely 
in  the  order  here  given,  but  are  mixed  up,  in  several 
instances,  with  other  varieties. 

The  Chittagong  is  represented  by  cuts  which  pur- 
port to  be  portraits  of  fowls  from  Mr.   Rugg,  who 
it  is  declared  **  is  beyond    dispute,  one  of  the  best 
fowl  breeders  in  America,''  and  whose  fowls,  it  is 
said,  ''  excite  astonishment  and   admiration,  in  alL 
fowl  fanciers."     A   quotation   is  made  from  a  letter 
of  Mr,  Rugg,  in   which  he  complains  that  this  breed 
has  heretofore  been  confounded  With  the  great  Ma- 
lay, whereas  he  thinks  they  have  ''  points  of  differ- 
ence which  will  be  found   to  be  important."     Dr. 
Bennett  attempts  to  justify  this  notion  by  reference 
to  Richardson,  whose  cuts  and  description  of  the  Ma- 
lay  be   copies,    giving    the  customary   credit   and 
marks  of  quotation,  but  with  an  interpolation  of  two 
words  which  entirely  change  the  sense  and  purport 
of  the  language.     Richardson  says  of  the  Malay,— 
'*  This  fowl    is   also  frequently  called    the  Chitta- 
gong,"— evidently  intending  to  say,  as  almost  every 
English  writer  on  poultry  has  said,  that  the  terms 
Malay  and  Chittagong.  refer  to  the  same  fowl ;  and 
to  prevent  this  being  said.  Dr.  Bennett   inserts  the 
words  "  but  erroneously,"  making   Richardson  say 
'*  this  fowl  [the  Malay]  is   frequently,  but  errone' 
ougiy,  called    the  Chittagong!"     It'  is   proper   to 
notice  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  words 
alluded  to   were  added,  or  that  they  were  not  in  the 
original.     Without   stopping  to   comment    on    the 
honesty  of  this  act,  I  will  simply  offer  one  quotlition, 
though  many  similar  passages  by  various  authors 
might   be  adduced,  to  show    that  the   Malay   and 
Chittagong  fowl  are  the  same.     In  the  work  entitled 
"  Farming  for  LadicBJ"  by  the"  Author  of  British 
Husbandry,"  page  75,  it  is  said—'*  The  Malay   or 
Chittagong,    are   natives  of  the   isles  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  from  whence  they  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  [England-,]  where  they   are  now 
common,  and  are  the  largest  known  breed  of  fowls." 
Dr.  Bennett  makes  three  breeds  of  Cocliin  China 
fowls.     The  first  of  which  is  simply  called  ''Cochin 
China,"  and  the  cuts  accompanying  are  copied  from 
Richardson,  together  with  that  writer's  description 
of  the  Queen's  fowls.    One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  these  were  royal  fowls,  if  any  could  be  called 
such;  yet  the  next  chapter  has  the  caption  "  Royal 
Cochin-China  Fowl-Burnham*s  importation."    Here 
we  have  what  are  called  **    original  portraits"  of 
Mr.  Burnham's  fowls,  and  Dr.  Bennett  triumphantly 
declares  that  this  representation  "  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  correct  delineation  of  the  species  extant," 
and  he  "  flatters"  himself  that  it  '*  will  henceforth 
be  deemed  the   standard  of  comparison!"     In   the 
same   style   of  vulgar   boasting,    it    is  added  that 
'*  Mr.    Burnham's   importation  t^  the   best  of  the 
Cochin-China  race  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
eoantry ;"  and  to  orown  their  lofty  pretensions,  it  is 


stated  that  Mr.  Nolan's  stock,  from  whioh  Mr. 
Burnham's  came,  "  took  the  premium  at  one  of  the 
agricultural  fairs  in  England,  while  standing  at  tbe 
side  of  Her  Majesty's  fowls."  It  is  not  stated  that 
Her  Majesty's  fowls  were  in  competition  for  premi- 
um with  Mr.  Nolan's,  and  yet,  notwitbtanding  the 
ridiculousness  of  such  an  idea,  it  is  obviously  intend- 
ed to  make  the  credulous  and  ignorant  believe  it,  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Nolan's  fowls  were  "  standing 
beside"    Her  Majesty's. 

Dr.  Bennett  pretends  to  know  the  precise  origin 
of  the  Cochin-China  fowls,  and  dogmatically  asserts 
that  they  "  are  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chit- 
tagongs  and  Shanghaes;  3ret  he  says,  "  those  im- 
ported into  England,  undoubtedly  participate  in 
the  blood  of  .the  Wild  Indian  game."  He  thinks 
this  idea  is  "  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  English 
writers  pronounce  them  to  be  game,  when  speaking 
of  their  habits  and  prowess;"  and  he  concludes  that 
these  "facts"  (?)  prove  "  the  Queen's  and  Mr. 
Burnham's  fowls  to  be  different  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  Cochin-Chtnas,  which  are  the  mere 
cross  of  the  Chittagongs  and  Sbanghaes."  [pp.  46, 
47.] 

But  the  "fact"  in  regard  to  the  Queen's  fowls  be- 
ing "game,"  which  was  supposed  to  prove  them  to  be 
"different  from  what  are  commonly  called  Cochin- 
Chinas,"  turns  out,  by  Dr.  Bennett's  own  showing, 
to  be  no  fact  at  all ;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter,  (page  50)  he  says,  "  It  may  be  well  to 
add,  that  the  London  Illustrated  News  has  fallen 
into  another  serious  error  in  respect  to  the  Royal 
fowls,  in  saying  that  'the  cock  is  gamtf  to  the  last 
degree,  capable  of  killing  the  most  powerful  game 
cock  in  a  few  minutes.'  This  is  impossible,  on 
account  of  their  size  and  shape." 

Thus  what  is  given  as  "  fact"  on  page  46,  is  con- 
demned as  "  serious  error"  on  page  50  ! 

But  there  are  other  strange  inconsistencies  con- 
nected with  Dr.  B.'s  description  of  the  Cochin- 
China  fowl.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  calls  them 
a  "  species^*  and  a  "  race,'*  and  yet,  strangely 
enough,  on  the  same  page  he  asserts  that  they  are 
"  derived  from  a  mixture"  of  what  he  calls  distinct 
stocks  !  Such  palpable  contradictions  oan  only  be 
accounted  for  or^tbe  supposition  that  the  author  is 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  terms  he  employs.* 

The  cuts  representing  what  Dr.  B.  calls  the 
"Common  Malay  fowl,"  are  copies  of  those  which 
Mr.  Bement  gives  for  the  "Bucks  County  fowl." 
We  are  told — "the  best  varieties  of  this  6r<ec<  in 
this  country,  are  the  Jersey  Blues,  the  Bucks  Coun- 
ty and  the  Boobies."  The  Jersey  Blues  are  said  to 
have  "all  the  characteristics  of  the  East  India 
fowls,"  but  "have  diminished  in  size  by  neglect 
and  careless  breeding."  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
"neglect"  and  diminution  of  size,  Dr.  B,  gives  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Rugg,  that  the  "he  has  known  in 
a  single  instance,  caponised  fowls  of  this  variety 
weigh  twenty-five  pounds  a  pair,"  and  it  is  added 
that  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  "set  a  value  upon 
the  stock  equivalent  to  that  which  the  Dorking  bears 
in  England."  Rather  singular  evidence  of  ''neg- 
lect and  careless  breeding.'' 

The  Bucks  County  and  Booby  fowls  are  summarily 
disposed   of  as  "unprofitable,"  being,  "with  what 

*  Dr.  Priehard,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Man,"  ffiTCS  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  species :  "  Species  are  sini|dy  tribes  of  plants  oi 
animals,  which  are  cerat'iily  known  or  may  be  inferred  on  satisfsc- 
tory  frroniids,  to  have  descended  (rota  the  same  slocks,  or  from 
pareiitafres  precisely  similar,  and  in  no  way  distiiurnisbed  from  each 
Mher."  The  some  author  defines  ynrietics  as  foilow* :  "  Varieties 
difler  from  species  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  peculiarities  in 
question  are  not  coe\nil  with  the  tribe,  but  sprang  up  in  it  since  the 
commencement  of  its  existence,  end  coustttute  a  deviation  from  its 
ori/tinal  character.*' 
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are  called  Malay  fowls  in  the  vtointty  of  New  York, 
degenerate  varieties.'^  Bat  the  reader  will  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  that  notwithstanding  the  degen- 
eracy of  what  are  called  Malay  fowls  about  New 
York,  Dr.  Bennett,  in  describing  the  *'6real  Java 
fowl/'  refers  to  specimens  in  the  possession  of  two 
persons  which  he  deems  ''among  the  roost  valuable 
fowls  in  the  country'' — the  oock  weighing  at  one 
year  old  ten  pounds,  and  the  pullet  nine  pounds  and 
a  quarter — which  were,  he  sayj,  ''purchased  in  New 
York  as  Malays."  Thus  the  Malay  fowls  about  New 
York  degenerate  into   "Great  Javas'M 

In  regard  to  the  color  of  these  fowls,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Bennett,  in  his  usual  dogmatical  style,  that 
"like  all  other  pure  Java  fowls,  they  are  of  a  black 
or  dark  auburn  color!"  But  who  does  not  know 
that  fowls  from  Java  comprise  almost  all  varieties' 
of  color t 

But  as  we  proceed  in  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  book,  we  are  more  and  more  impressed 
with  his  extraordinary  genius.  His  skill  extends 
even  to  the  restoration  of  varieties  of  fowls  which 
have  beeh  long  extinct;  such  as  the  Shakebag,  and 
the  crested  fowl  with  white  plumage  on  the  body, 
and  a  large  black  top-knot. 

The  Shakebag  fowl  was  brought  into  notice  in 
England  about  eighty  years  ago,  but  according  to 
Martin,  Dixon,  and  all  late  English  writers,  has  not 
been  seen  for  many  years.  But' Dr.  Bennett  has 
borrowed  a  couple  of  figures,  which  he  pretends  are 
original  delineations  of  Shakebag  fowls  imported 
by  Mr.  Tucker  of  the  Tremont  House,  Boston!  His 
description  of  this  resuscitated  Shakebag,  with  some 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  may  amuse 
the  reader.  He  begins  by  saying — "This  fowl  has 
so  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  Malay  tribe  that 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  associating  it  with 
them.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  most  of  the  variety— 
[what  ** variety** — the  Malay,  which  he  has  just 
called  a  "<rt6e  ^"]  the  plumage  of  the  cock  being 
extremely  brilliant  and  gaudy." 

He  then  goes  on  thus — "The  fowls  delineated 
here,  were  imported  by  Mr.  John  L.Tucker,  of  the 
Tremont  House,  Boston,  and  were  drawn  from  the 
birds  [now]  in  possession  of  Mr.  James  S.  Parker, 
of  the  Samoset  House,  Plymouth.  A  glance  at  the 
portraits  will  show  that  they  are  magnificent  birds. 
They  are  exceedingly  rare  in  th%$  country j  this  be- 
ing  the  only  importation  of  which  J  have  kowl- 
edge." 

The  description  of  the  plumage,  &c-,  of  these 
pretended  Shakebags  is  added;  but  before  inserting 
this,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  subject 
fully  intelligible,  to  introduce  some  collateral  illus- 
trations. It  will  be  shown  that  the  pair  of  fowls 
above  alluded  to,  described  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  his 
book,  pp.  54  to  56,  as  Shakebags,  were  described  bv 
him  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  of  August  — ,  1849,  as 
"  Great  Malays,"  accompanied  by  a  cut  of  the  Ma- 
lay Fowl,  copied  from  Mr.  Bement's  workf  In 
the  latter  article  he  complains  that  the  Malay  fowl 
in  this  country,  has  "  degenerated  by  'close  breed- 
ing,' until  a  vestige  of  the  pure  Malay  can  scarcely 
be  traced."  (It  is  rather  qneer  that  "close  breed- 
ing" should  destroy  the  "purity"  of  the  breed,  what- 
ever its  disadvantages  in  other  respects.)  But  he 
continues — "Some  of  those  [Malays]  of  the  purest 
blood  were  imported  by  Mr.  Tucker  of  the  Tremont 
House,  Boston,  under  the  name  af  'Dorkings,'  and 
were  presented  by  him  to  Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Sa- 
moset House,  Plymouth."  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  "habitations  and  names"  of  persons  agree  with 
those  given  by  Dr.  Bennett  when  speaking  of  the 
Shakebag.    The  particular  description ,  given  in  one 


case  a»  that  of  the  Shakebag,  and  in  the  other  as 

that  of  the  Great  Malay,  will  doubtless  he  read  with 

interest.     It  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  B4nnM*»  destripHon  ef  At  Dr.  Btmutfe  dtterir^km  of  th€ 
Shakebag,  "  FouUrv  Bock^*  fhgt  Ortat  Maiay,  m  tfce  JBoston  Cvlri- 
56.  Mtfor. 

The  plttmage  of  ihe  nwle  it  "  The  ptamaife  of  the  iDsle  i» 
brilliam  in  the  extreme,  being  of  brilliatt  m  the  extreme,  beine  of 
a  bright  red  and  gkmy  yellow,  a  bright  red  and  gkMsy  yellow 
beaotifnlly  blended,  and  shaded  beaatifhlly  blended,  and  ehoded 
with  black,  so  as  to  present  a  moet  with  'black,  so  as  to  present  • 
beamifU  and  captivating  appear-  most  beaatifnl  and  cnptivating^ 
ance.  The  hackles  of  the  ramp  appearance.  The  hackles  of  the 
are  long  and  drooping,  and  of  a  rump  are  long  and  drooping  and 
golden-reddish  color.  The  comb  of  a  golden  reddish  color.  The 
and  wattles  are  large  and  single ;  comb  and  wattles  are  large  and 
legs  large,  yellow,  and  deslitme  of  single  ;  len  large,  yellow,  and 
feathers;  tail  long  and  droopinr,  destitnte  of  feathers;  tail  long  and 
with  rich  gkMsy  phunage.  The  drooping,  with  rich  gknvy  pin- 
gait  is  lively  and  majestic ;  in  a  mage.  The  gait  is  lively  and 
word,  it  is  the  handsomest  of  any  majestic ;  in  a  word,  it  *  the 
of  the  large  breeds,  and  shonld  be  handsomest  of  any  of  the  lar|;e 
classed  with  the  best  varieties,  breeds,  and  shouU  be  classed  widi 
The  hens  are  of  a  bright  yellow  the  best  varieties.  The  hens  are 
and  glossy  brown,  good  layers,  of  a  bright  yellow  and  gloasy 
good  nurses,  and  very  domestic,  brown,  pxA  layen,  good  niuves. 
The  eggs  are  rather  large,  well-  and  very  domestic.  The  ^g» 
flavored^  and  of  a  pale-reddish  axe  rattier  large,  well-flavored, 
cc4or.  Their  flesh  is  very  fine,  for  and  of  a  pale  iMclish  color.  Their 
so  large  a  fowl.  flesh  is  very  fine,  for  so  large  a 

fowl."         ^ 

Of  game  fowls.  Dr.  B^  claims  to  have  produced 
a  new  and  superior  6ree<f,  which  he  denominates  the 
"  Yankee  game  foiU-^'  He  gives  of  this  "breed" 
what  he  calls  a  "pcyrtrait  taken  from  life."  He 
says,  "this  fowl  was  originally  produced  betweeA 
the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Indian  Game  hen."  As 
some  may  inquire — what  is  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowl? 
I  give  Dr.  B.'s  accoimt  of  its  origin.  "The  Ply> 
month  Rock  fowl  is  in  reality,  one  half  Cochin- Chi- 
na, one-fourth  Fawn-colored  Dorking,  one-eighth 
Great  Malay,  and  one-eighth  Wild  Indian;  having 
five  primitive  bloods,  Sbanghae,  Malay,  Game, 
Turkish,  and  Indian."  [page  77.]  Will  he  tell  u» 
the  proportion  of  these  '*  pVimitive  bloods,"  and 
other  blood  in  the  "  Yankee  Game  breed?" 

But  does  Dr.  Bennett  mean  that  the  fowls  to 
which  he  applies  the  term  "primitive"  are  really  an 
original,  distinct,  and  pure  stock  ?  This  certainly 
would  be  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  term.  But 
if  we  tarn  to  the  chapter  on  "Breeding  Fowls," 
page  194,  we  find  it  stated,  point-blank,  that — "-i/i 
the  breede  in  thi$  country  are  croseee  produced  by 
accident  or  detignJ* 

A  variety  of  fowls  is  described  by  Dr.  Bennett, 
accompanied  by  a  cut,  as  the  "KngHsh  Raven  fowl.'' 
I  have  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  any  variety  of 
fowls  under  this  name.  Like  the  fabulous  Shakebags, 
the  white  fowl  with  a  black  top-knot,  and  all  the 
new-fangled  imaginary  varieties,  "the  pure  bloods" 
we  are  told  '^are  very  rare." 

In  regard  to  the  Dorkiag  fowl,  Dr.  Bennett  has 
formerly  talked  of  there  being  several  breeds;  thus 
in  his  "Kssay  on  the  Domestic  Fowl,  written  exclu- 
sively for  the  Boston  Cultivator" — and  which  con- 
stituted  the  chief  ground-work  of  his  "Poultry 
Book,"  he  spoke  of  the  "Pearl-white  Dorking," 
the  "Fawn  colored  Dorking."  "Dappled  Dorking,*' 
&c;  but  in  his  book,  though  he  gives  a  cut  and 
description  of  the  "Fawn-oolorcd  Dorking,'*  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "it  is  really  a  misno* 
raer,"  and  that  the  "white  and  speckledare  the  only 
pure  varieties" — all  others  being  "hy birds."  He 
gives  us  the  authority  of  L.  F.  Allen,  that  the  Dork- 
ings have  "both  double  and  single  combs,"  but  a  few 
pages  further  along  says  for  himeelf,  '*it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  pure  Dorkinge  have  rote 
combsj"  &o. 

Passing  over  Dr.  B.'s  description  of  several  vari 
eties,  without  stopping  to  comment  on  many  of   his 
vague  and  undefineable  ideas,  we  come   to  the  Po- 
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iish,  or  Top-Kaot  fowlf,  of  which  we  are  presented 
with  some  striking  original  illustrations.  The 
skill  of  the  ''artist/'  prompted  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  has  brought  out  a  cut  of  the  white 
i'owl  with  a  black  top-k^ot,  which,  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed, \H  considered  by  most  late  writers  as  having 
been  long  extinct.  Dr.  B.  says — *'T4ii8  variety  of 
Polish  fowl  is  the  most  pure  and  unmixed  of  the 
three;  it  is  indeed,  the  uncoatarainated  descendant 
|^f  the  great  fowl  of  St.  Jago.  Its  color  is  a 
brilliant  white  with  a  jet  black  top>knot."  He 
states  that  various  applications  have  been  made  to 
persons  in  Germany  and  Poland  to  procure  speci- 
mens pf  this  breed  at  any  cost,  but  that  the  answers 
were,  'Mhey  were  no  longer  to  be  had."  He  re- 
marks— ''I  have  never  myself  seen  a  specimen  of 
the  breed,  and  have  every  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be 
exiinct  or  nearly  so."  And  yet,  as  if  to  confound 
bis  own  language,  he  says  in  the  next  paragraph — 
"Of  this  variety  there  are  some  beautiful  specimens 
in  this  country!" 

Dr.  B.  speaks  of  the  ''Dominique  fowl"  as  a 
"  very  perfect  breed,"  adding  that  he  has  "never 
seen  the  least  variation  in  their  appearance  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  *  *  *  Why  it  is  that  no  perfect 
bloods  should  have  escaped  description  by  poulter- 
ers, I  am  unable  to  divine." 

But  suppose  the  question  is  asked — what  consti- 
tutes a  Dominique  fowl  ?  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
give  a  definite  answer;  but  it  will  probably  be  said 
that  the  term  Dominique  applies  to  fowls  of  a  par- 
ticular color.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  mark- 
ings of  plumage  which  have  given  rise  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  term,  are  not  confined  to  one  breed, 
but  are  found  among  several  breeds.  They  are 
very  frequently  seen  among  the  common  fowls,  usn- 
oally  called  "Duaghills,"  and  have  been  met  with 
in  fowls  imported  as  Dorkings,  as  well  as  in  the 
Jersey  Blues,  &c ;  so  that  Dominiques  may  be  said 
to  occur  in  many  breeds,  but  of  themselves  are  no 
breed  at  all. 

Dr.  B.  closes  his  descriptive  list  of  thirty-tkree 
varieties  of  fowls,  with  the  "African  Bantam,"  of 
which  he  says — "They  are  the  best  of  all  the  Ban- 
tam race,  yet  I  have  never  seen  them  described  in 
the  books  on  ornithology."  No!  and  he  never  will, 
till  men  who  know  nothing  of  "ornithology"  make 
"the  books!" 

From  the  space  which  this  article  has  already 
occupied,  I  am  induced  to  pass  without  notice,  Dr. 
Bennett's  vagaries  in  regard  to  turkies,  geese, 
ducks,  Sto.,  together  with  those  parts  of  his  work 
relating  to  the  management  of  poultry,  and  proceed 
to  an  examination  of  bis  remarks  on  "Breeding 
Fowls,"  though  I  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  crit- 
icism of  the  chapter. 

Dr.  B.  observes,  in  the  outset,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  generally,  "there  is  a  loose 
and  indefinite  use  of  terms,  which  serves  only  to  dis- 
tract and  confuse  the  inquirer."  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  readers  of  Dr.  Bennett's  book,  may  with 
propriety  complain  of  the  "loose  and  indefinite  use 
of  terms" — not  less  in  this  chapter  than  in  the  parts 
of  the  work  already  noticed.  For  example,  he 
pretends  to  lay  down  certain  "physiological  princi- 
ples," which,  he  thinks,  if  "well  understood  and 
faithfully  applied,  will  prove  of  great  value."  The 
first  of  these  principles  is  as  follows: 

"  When  animals  difi*ering  in  order,  genus,  and 
species  cohabit,  no  ofispring  results."  ' 

Now  what  a  strange  compounding  of  terms  does 
this  proposition  comprise!  And  the  seoso  is  so 
obscure  that  it  is  doubtful  what  idea  it  was  intended 
to    convey.     If  the    meaning   is  that     animals  of 


different  orders  are  incapable  of  producing  an 
intermediate  offspring,  it  will  be  admitted ;  but  of 
what  use  are  the  terms  genus  and  species  in  this 
connexion?  Animals  of  different  orders,  must  of 
course  be  of  different  genera  and  species.  The  effect 
of  this  "loose  use  of  terms"  therefore,  can  only  be 
to  "distract  and  confuse  the  inquirer." 

Again,  though  the  proposition  be  admitted  as 
correct;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  orders,  it  is  incorrect 
in  its  relation  to  genera  and  species;  for  off*spring  is 
sometimes  produced  between  animals  of  different 
genera,  and  not  unfreqoently  between  those  of  dif* 
ferent  species.  Thus  Dr.  Morton  says — "  Hybrid- 
ity  occurs  not  only  among  diff*erent  species,  but 
among  different  genera;  and  the  cross-breeds  have 
licen  prolific  in  both  cases."*  For  instance,  the 
Guinea- fowl, which  belongs  to  the  genus  Numida ^^nd 
the  common  fowl,  genus  GalluSf  have  been  known  to 
breed  together.  I  have' myself  seen  hybirds  which 
were  the  result  of  this  union;  and  Dr.  Morton 
mentions  two  which  he  had  seen,  and  refers  to  three 
others  of  which  he  had  heard. f 

Dr.  Bennett's  second  proposition  is,  that  with 
"animals  of  the  same  order,  difliering  in  genus  and 
species,  the  progeny  u  tterile  in  the  first  genera^ 
Hon,  as  with  the  mule,  the  mongrel -goose,"  &c. 

By  "mule,"  it  is  supposed  he  means  the  joint 
offspring  of  the  horse  and  ass;  but  what  naturalist 
regards  those  animals  as  "diff'ering  in  genus?" 
Or  is  this  only  to  be  received  as  part  of  a  new  clas- 
sification which  the  learned  Doctor  intends  to  in- 
troduce? 

Again,  Dr.  Bennett  cites  the  "mongrel  goose" 
(as  if  there  was  only  one  mongrel  goose,)  as  an 
example  of  sterility.  What  is  a  mongrel?  Webster's 
definition  (which  is  within  reach  of  all)  is  "an 
animal  of  mixed  breed."  But  are  all  geese  which 
are  of  "mixed  breed,"  or  all  "  mongrels"  sterile? 
"Looseness  of  terms,"  indeed!  The  Canadian 
wild  goose  and  the  common  domestic  goose,  are  of 
distinct  species,  and  their  joint  offspring  are  pro- 
perly muiee.     They  do  not  breed. 

Dr.  Bennett's  third  proposition  is,  that  with  "an- 
imals of  the  same  order  and  genus,  differing  in 
species  or  variety,  only,  the  progeny  becomes  barren, 
in  the  eecond  generation,  as  with  the  mulattoes." 

Well,  if  the  "natives"  are  not  astonished  at  this, 
the  Doctor  may  give  up!  The  progeny  of  animals 
"  diflTering  in  species  or  variety  only,  becomes  bar- 
ren in  the  second  generation!"  What  gloomy  phi- 
losophy! How  soon  must  vanish  from  earth  those 
transcendent  fowls,  the  "Yankee  Games,"  the 
"Plymouth  Rocks,"  the  "Pride  of  Indias,"  &c.,— 
all  crosses  of  different  varieties. 

Yet  Dr.  Bennett,  in  another  part  of  this  chapter, 
tells  as--~"The  best  breeding  is  to  cross  or  mix  the 
races.  This  process  improves  the  breeds  in  every 
respect.  The  best  mixture  is  the  Yankee  Game 
with  the  Cochin-China  fowls.  This  produces  a 
race  [?]  of  equal  proportions  of  Wild  India^n  Game, 
Spanish  Game,  Chittagong,  and  Shanghae.  Such 
a  mixture  gives  great  size,  fine  flesh  and  brilliant 
plumage;  and  at  the  same  time  the  breed,  [not 
"race"  as  above]  will  be -very  prolific!**  [p.  202.] 

Whether  Dr.  B.  regards  whites  and  negroes  as  of 
different  species,  or  only  different  varieties,  does 
not  appear,  and  I  have  no  occasion  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  His  conclusion  in  respect 
to  mulattoes,  I  leave  to  the  observation  of  others 
without  comment. 

Dr.  B.'s  fourth  and  last  proposition  has  no  special 
connexion  with  the  main  subject,  and  if  it  had  it  is 

*  Sillman't  Joariial.  vol.  Ill,  p.  212. 
t  Ibid.  p.  204.  ' 
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of  a  character  which  woald  prevent  its  insertion 
here.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  impraoticable  to 
notice  all  the  strange  things  in  this  boasted  **9mde 
vueum/^  and  many  are  passed  over.  I  shall  merely 
call  attention  to  one  oi  two  more  passagea. 

Dr.  Benaett  attempts  to  show  that  in  certain 
oases  in-and-in  breeding  may  be  practiced  ''with 
perfect  impunity.'''  These  eases  are  where  the 
bree^l  i»  pare.  Thus,  be  says, — ''if  the  breed  is 
pare,  tu  with  the  rabbit,  you  can  breed  elose,''  &ic. 
Are  all  rabbits  of  one  breed?  Or  if  not,  are  all 
rabbits  of  pure   breedt 

Under  the  head  of  "Preserviag  tbie  Distinctive 
Breeds,"  Dr.  Beiuiett  preseats  as  with  the  follow- 
ing paradox: 

"When  a  fowl  exhibits  any  special  markr  indica- 
tive of  an  the  races  or  breeds  from  which  the  cross 
originated,  it  is  a  sore  evidence  of  extraordinary 
parity  of  blood,  and  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  race."     [p.  201.} 

Now,  if  this  "loose  and  indefinite  use  of  terms," 
does  not  "distract  and  confuse  the  inquirer,"  it 
must,  at  least,  excite  in  his  mind  both  astonishment 
and  disgust!  "Special  marks  indicative  of"  a 
mixture  of  "races  or  breeds,"  are  ^'sare  evidence 
of  eitraordinary  puriiy  of  blood  It"  If  the  above 
paragraph  bad  appeared  in  the  "  jitylum  Journal/* 
among  specimens  of  the  composition  of  insane  per* 
sons,  who  would  have  regarded  it  as  out  of  placet 
Or  who  can  say  that  it  is  appropriate  to  any  other 
place? 

The  work  closes  with  an  appendix,  which  seems 
ehiefly  designed  to  show  that  some  new  light  had 
been  obtained  in  regard  to  fowls  after  the  matter 
bad  been  priaoipally  prepared.  Thus  the  Chitta- 
gongs,  with  a  description  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
menced, have  became  the  "/itt}»«rta/"  Chittagongs 
in  the  appendix.  The  closing  paragraph  indicates 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  this  hum- 
buggery  and  imposition.  The  eredolous  public  is 
enjoined  to  hold  fast,  like  the  old  woman  who  fired 
ofi*  the  musket  containing  seven  charger,  as  "there 
are  more  to  come  yet." 

"Subsequent  editions  of  this  work  will  be  em- 
bellished with  portraits  from  life,  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished artist,  F.  A.  Durivage,  £sq.,  of  my 
Pride  of  India  fowl,  from  my  own  stock;  my  South 
jSmerican  Eagle  fowl,  (a  very  rare  and  singular 
bird,)  from  the  stock  of  J.  Jacob  Bower,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nickerson,  of  Plymouth ;  the  Java  Oame  Fowl, 
from  the  stock  of  Mr.  George  C.  Pierce,  of  Dan- 
vers;  and  numerous  other  rare  and  choice  breeds, 
(a  full  history  of  sixty  different  breeds  and  vari' 
etiee  being  promised  by  Mr.  Bower  alone;)  and  will 
contain  an  additional  fund  of  practical  matter  from 
some  of  the  best  breeders  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  whom  the  author  is  in  correspondence." 

With  this  I  leave  Dr.  Bennett's  "Poultry  Book," 
though  not  because  all  its  ridiculous  absurdities  and 
palpable  contradictions  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
book  abounds  with  those  of  similar  character.  If 
any  apology  is  necessary  for  the  space  I  have  devo- 
ted to  this  extraordinary  production,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  people  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
knowing,  beforehand,  the  character  of  the  work, 
are  induced  to  purchase  it.  If  my  remarks  shall 
tend  to  prevent  the  outlay  of  money  for  that 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  worse  than  useless,  they 
will,  at  least,  do  the  public  some  service.     Obsxx- 
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French  If ames  of  Fmits. 


\!C^  Beware  of  little  expenses,  a  small  leak  will 
sink  a  great  ship. 


The  aame  "JPondanU  d'jiutoi^ne"  is  proaounced 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  times  annually  ia 
this  country,  of  which  at  least  ninety  thousand  are 
bad  FreDch,  hybrid  French,  or  awkward  anglicisms. 
Very  few  of  our  frait  raisers  understand  French 
pronunciation ;  and  when  they  meet  with  foreigib 
names,  they  encounter  them  quite  as  awkwardly  aa 
a  Moor  would  manage  a  printing  press,  or  a  Bur* 
man  one  of  McCormiek's  reapers.  The  evil  of 
these  names,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  serious,  but  they 
are  rendered  exceedingly  inconvenient  by  their  con- 
stant ooeurrence  in  use.  All,,  except  the  few  who 
wish  to  be  modish,  dksire  some  way  of  escaping^ 
this  continual  annoyance. 

These  names  should  be  modified  or  altered.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Belle  Lucrative,  Passe  Colmar,  Fo- 
relle,  Crassane  and  others,  the  sound  of  which  is 
somewhat  similar  in  both  tongues,  will  assume  a 
modified  English  pronanciatioo,  like  Jargonelle  and 
Bonchretien.  But  there  are  others,  not  quite  so 
easily  pasbed,  such  .as  Beurre  Grie  d'Hiver  Nou^ 
weaUf  Sueree  d*  Boy  er  ewer  da,  Delieet  d^  Hardenpont , 
and  Jaloueie  d'Fontenay  Vendee.  Some. of  these 
sorts  are  likely  to  become  generally  cultivated — but 
the  names  are  really  terrific,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  retained.  Who  shall  alter  them?  No  single  in- 
dividual should  ever  think  of  setting  about  coining 
new  names  for  old  fruits.  But  the  case  is  quite 
diflerent  with  a  large  body  of  intelligent  men. 
Who  would  be  more  competent  than  the  American 
Pomological  Congress?  Ought  not  this  body  to 
take  up  the  subject,  and  propose  a  revised  list  at 
their  next  session?  To  make  this  suggestion  a  lit- 
tle more  distinct,  let  us  take  up  a  few  names,  anil 
propose  how  they  might  be  altered,  or  translated  in- 
to English,  or  abridged,  leaving  for  others  to  amend 
and  enlarge  these  suggestions^ — 

For  F9itda$»u  tfMtdomnc,  we  mig-ht  ny,  Aiitumn  Udting^ 

'*  POiadiit  d^Autommtf  "  "        Autunm  PanuNM, 

^(  Btum  Gru  tPHivtr  Nnnmu,  ^       6vty  Winter  Betnm, 

"  JBtmnd'Amnbtrf,  "  "       Arinher§^. 

«  BtmekrttUn  FomdauU,       "  "        MtUing  Bomchntien. 

'*  J!huht$$ed*AHgouUtn«y       **•  *' 

"  BtumDid,  "  " 

"  OhutMoremUy  '*  " 

We  shall  leave  the  name  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ^ 
for  some  one  of  greater  ingenuity  to  re-model. 

In  many  instances,  the  simple  translation  of  the 

foreign  name  might  be  at  once  adopted,  as  for 

Baytmu  d*Ett,  aay  Summer  Doyenne 

Bambour  d*Bte^    **  Summer  JRamdQ. 

Muscat  Petit,        "  Little  MuA. 

Bouss^t  Hatif^    "  Early  Roueeelet. 

Front  Beal  cTfte/*  Summer  Front  AeoL 

Bergamotte  Smmm"  Steiss  Bergamot. 

Pourpree  Hativey  "  B^ly  FutjiU 

Violette  Hafttw,    **  Early  Violet. 

lAbels— Timely  Hint. 

"A  nurseryman,"  says  S.  W.  Cole,  "lost  $500 
by  budding  from  a  falsely  marked  tree  before  it 
bore."  Another  nurseryman  sold  several  hundred 
trees  of  the  Black  Mazzard  for  the  Napoleon  Big- 
arreau,  by  a  similar  mistake  in  marking  one  lor  the 
other.  Thousands  of  trees  were  set  out  last  spring, 
by  purchasers  all  over  the  country,  and  the  labels 
are  neglected  and  are  becoming  lost.  Now  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  confusion  in  the  nomenclature 
of  fruits  originated  in  this  way.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  the  names  till  the  trees  began  to  bear. 
I  Curiosity  was  then  excited,  conjecture  was  subati- 
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tttad  for  kttowMgOy   and    inaamerable   mistakes 
vara  mada  aad  multiplied. 

Wkara  tiaaa  kava  bean  sat  out  ia  rows,  it  is  Tery 
easy  to  register  the  names  one  by  one  in  each  snc- 
eassita  roW|  in  a  book  kapl  for  that  parposa,  whieh 

1      8>     i     S 


9 


9       7  8  9  0 


may  be  referred  to  at  any  moment  for  fifty  years  to 
comer  This,  therefore,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
and  should  not  be  neglected  another  day  by  any  one 
who  abhors  confasion. 

To  indicate  the  nnmberof  each  tree,  and  save  the 
trouble  of  counting  the  row,  wood  labels  may  be  sus- 
pended to  a  side  branch  by  means  of  a  strong  cop- 
per wire,  made  in  a 
large  loop  so  as  not 
soon  to  out  the  bark. 
The  numbers  may  be 
cut  into  the  labels  with 
a  knife,  by  following 
the  above  marks,  last- 
ing a  great  number  of  years, or  as 
long  as  the  wood  remains.  (Fig. 
a.)  When  these  numbers  are  cut 
into  the  label  (Fig.  6.)  they  are 
always  read  from  the  suspended 
end,  by  which  no  mistake  is  made. 
The  name  may  be  written  with  a 
pencil  on  white  paint,  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  this  label,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  years  it  becomes 
obliterated,  it  may  be  at  once  re- 
stored by  referring  to  the  perma- 
nently out  numbers. 

A  very  simple  and  original  label 

for    numbering  trees,    which  will 

last  a  life  time,  is  made  of  large 

with   the  numbers  marked   with   a 

4:      S     e      7       8        9      0 
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copper 


wire, 


r 


111 


■nrr 


three-cornered  file,  as  shown  by  fig.  c.     The  wire 

is  twisted  round  a 
side  limb  as  in  Fig. 
d.  These  labels 
are  made  and  mar- 
ked with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

Durable  labels, 
containing  the  fall 
name,  are  conveni- 
ently made  by 
cutting  strips 
of  sheet  lead 
aboutS  inches 
3   Vl  U  long,3.4thsof 

an  inch  wide 
at  one  end, 
and   tapering 

to  a  point  at  the  other.     JL  hole  is 

punched  throngb  at  the  middle,  and 

Ike  smaller  end  ia  brought  round  the 

branch,  and  secured  by  drawing  it 

through    the  hole,  and   giving   it  a 

twist.     Fig.  c.  /.     The  letters  are 

to  be  previously  stamped   into   the 

lead  by.   printer's  \jpe.      Sheet  tin 

may  be  UBti  instead  of  lead,  using 

a  sharp  awl  to  write  the  name  by 

cutting  through  the  tin  coating,  ox- 
idation  aoon   rendering   the  letters 

distinct. 


Early  Notices  ol  the  Cifrcalio. 

The  Cnrculio  is  a  native  of  the  .United  States, 
and  I  believe  not  known  on  the  Eastern  Continent. 
I  have  turned  to  the  great  "Natubal  History  of 
New-York, ''  but  find  nothing  on  Entomology,  and 
presume  that  this  important  field  has  "not  been  ex- 
plored under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  How  far 
this  destructive  insect  has  been  found  to  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south, — would  b0  an  interesting 
inquiry ;  and  I  would  feel  thankful  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  for  contributing  such  information  in 
regard  to  itt  limit 9,  as  they  may  happen  to  possess. 

In  Darlington's  ''JIfciRortaZ  of  John  Bartram," 
lately  published,  I  find  the  following  notice  from 
Peter  Collinson  of  London,  dated  *'  March  14, 
1736-7,"  in  which  he  refers  to  J.  B.'s  "very  parti- 
cular account  how  your  plums  are  destroyed  by  an 
insect.  Pray  change  the  stock,  and  graft  plums 
and  nectarines  on  peach  stocks,  which  being  a  vi- 
gorous, free  stook,  and  not  liable  to  these  insects, 
may  succeed  better.  Pray  try ;  I  have  a  great  opi- 
nion of  its  succeeding." 

A  project  evidently  so  inefiective,  led  me  at  first 
to  doubt  whether  the  Cnrculio  was  the  insect  refer- 
red to  j  but  letters  of  a  later  date,  clearly  settle  this 
question. 

J.  Bertram  ("April  16,  1746,")  speaks  of  the 
sloe,  "which  we  have  had  in  the  country  these  fifty 
years.  I  plant  them  about  my  hedges,  where  it 
grows  to  a  large  size.  The  blossoms  are  prodi- 
gious full,  but  never  one  ripe  fruit.  They  were  bit 
with  the  insect,  as  all  our  stone  fruit  is,  but  the 
peaches ;  and  some  kinds  of  cherries  overgrow  them." 

It  would  appear  from  what  follows  that  the  pro- 
posed remedy  was  not  very  cordially  received  by  the 
American  Botanist,— for  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
which  are  now  probably  lost,  P.  Collinson  says, 
(April  24,  1746,") 

"Though  thou  canst  not  see,  yet  I  have  told  thee 
what  inoculating  on  a  peach  stock  may  do.  If  I 
am  not  out  in  my  conjecture— as  it  is  a  free  stock, 
and  sends  op  its  sap  plentifully,  it  may  assist  the  nec- 
tarine and  apricot  at  a  seasonwhen  supplies  are  wan- 
ting. As  thou  has  tried  the  north  side  of  buildings, 
and  sides  of  water  courses,  Itc,  to  no  purpose  with 
plums,  pray  give  the  other  fruits  as  fair  a  chance. 

"To  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Beetle,  I 
confess,  is  not  so  easy  as  some  other  bad  effects;  yet 
as  we  know  the  duration  of  this  inseot  b  but  short, 
if  while  he  is  so  noxious,  some  contrivance  could  be 
found  out  to  disturb  or  destroy  him,  you  then 
might  hope  to  taste  a  nectarine,— one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  in  the  universe,  and  much  exceeds  a 
peach,  in  a  rich  vinous-flavored  juice.  And  an 
apricot  is  also  one  of  the  fine  fruits.  Last  year,  our 
standards  were  overloaded,  which  were  allowed  to 
excel  the  wall  fruit. 

"•Suppose  as  soon  as  this  beetle  is  discovered,  if 
the  trees  were  to  be  smoked,  with  burning  straw 
under  them,  or  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  fumigate 
their  branches  at  a  time  the  beetles  are  most  liable 
to  attack  the  fruit;  or  if  the  trees  were  to  be  squirt- 
ed on  by  a  hand  engine,  with  water  in  which  tobac- 
co leaves  were  soaked ;  either  of  these  two  me- 
thods, I  should  think,  if  they  did  not  totally  pre- 
vent, yet  at  least  would  secure  so  much  of  these 
fine  fruits  as  woulcl  be  worth  the  labor  of  people  of 
circumstances,  wlio  arb  curious  to  taste  these  deli- 
delicious  fruits  in  perfection. 

"  I  take  it,  the  reason  the  plum  succeeds  so  well, 
is  the  frequent  shaking  the  trees,  by  being  planted 
in  a  fVeqnented  place.     The  beetles  are  tumbled  off", 
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OT  eliB  ara  diitarbed,  and  frightened  from  lettling 
OD  ike  tteei." 

Id  a  papor  read  berore  the  Philadelphia  Society 
Tor  PromDting  Agriouttore,  id  the  laminer  of  IT69, 
William  Babtbau  partioalarlf  and  BDientificallj 
deicribed  the  caroalioj  and  addi  "  Many  method* 
have  bcGD  thoaght  of  and  praotioed  to  remedy  the 
evil, but  noni  kavt  ai  ytt  bun  attended  withMuccui." 

"During  my  travela  soathvard  (from  Feuniylva- 
oia  to  Florida)  I  had  lufficient  oppDrtnaitiei  to  ob- 
aerrc  that  the  froit  treea  oa  the  aea  ooaat  and  bracii- 
iih  water,  wore  free  from  the  ravages  of  thit  de- 
ilructive  insect  j  thii  laggeited  to  me  an  idea  that 
the  saline  vapora  were  pernioioos  to  them,  and 
hence  I  imagined  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  the  tri- 
fling expenie  of  ihowering  our  ohoioeit  fruit  Ireei 
witb  a  weak  lalntion  of  oommon  aea  aalt,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  it  might  answer  (he  same  end  of  pre- 
lerTing  the  frail.  But  this  is  only  a  oonjeotare, 
having  never  made  the  experiment." 

In    1808,   W.    Bartram  farnishsd   the  following: 

"The  spring  following,  I  pot  the  eiperimeat  of 
■howering  a  plom  tree  on  trial, with  a  weak  lolalion 
of  sea  sail  dissolved  in  water;  but  being  too  strong  of 
salt,  most  of  the  leaves  and  Trait  fell  off  in  conse. 
quenoe  of  it,  otherwise  the  expccimenl  might  have 
produced  the  desired  effect,  as  what  fruit  remained 
were  not  touched  by  the  insect,  though  small  and 
disfigured  hy  the  strength  of  the  brine;  yet  a  few 
arrived  to  their  natural  siie  and  ripened,  so  that  I 
am  iadoced  to  believe  that  with  care  in  tempering 
the  solution,  it  will  be  foond  to  be  the  best 
and  ehoapest  remedy  against  the  ravages  and 
increase  of  those  pernicious  insects  yet  discovered. 
It  should  be  10  mak  at  jutt  to  tatU  of  lalt." 

Dr.  TiLToH,  who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  says — "  There  is  no  sarer  protection 
against  the  Carenlio  than  a  pavemtnt.  This  how- 
ever is  only  applicable  to  a  few  trees." 

It  was  hetieved  both  by  William  Bertram  and  Dr. 
Tilton  that  the  Curculio  infested  the  pear  and  apple, 
as  well  as  stone  fruit  j  and  that  it  oontinaed  its  work 
throogh  the  summer  into  antomn.  It  appears  how- 
ever that  this  notiaa  is  nafonnded.  lu  1831,  the 
late  Jadge  Darling  ofNew  Haven,  Cl.,  stated  in  the 
the  New-York  Farmer,  that  ihis  insect  oeased  from 
its  labors  early  in  the  7th  month ;  and  that  the  worm 
which  infests  the  apple 'become*  a  moth  er  miller. 
On  reading  this  ilatement,  I  repeated  his  experi- 
ment withont  delay,  by  putting  these  worms  with  a 
part  of  the  appls,  among  moist  earth  in  a  tumbler, 
and  covered  it  with  a  piece  of  window  glaii.  In 
due  time,  tbe  per/ect  insect  came  forth,  very  diSer- 
ent  indeed  from  the  Cilteulio,  and  fully  confirming 
Judge  DaiHng's  statement.  D.  Thomas.  Great- 
field,  Cayuga  o.,  6  ao.  29,  1850. 

Nolee  «■  New  Cherrlea. 

Botbk'b  Eaklt  Heabt.— This  has  been  itippo- 
sed  by  some  to  he  identical  with  the  Early  White 
Heart.  Bat  from  careful  and  repeated  examina- 
tion the  present  year,  there  are  evidently  several 
points  of  difference.  Boyer'i  Early  Heart  is  ear- 
lier, but  it  may  not  prove  always  so;  it  is  larger, 
euperior  in  flavor,  and  its  stone  is  smaller. 

SwEEDiBH.— This  variety,  from  Dr.  Kirlland  of 
Cleveland,  has  fruited  for  several  aaocestive  yeara. 
It  is  regarded  by  P.  K.  Elliott  (in  the  Proceedings 
«r  the  Syracuse  Fruit  Convention, ?  as  identioal  with 
the  Early  White  Heart.  There  ia  evidently  a  great 
similarity  in  flavor,  and  the  period  of  ripening  is 
aboQt  the  same;  but  the  strikingly  rugoii  or  wrin. 
kled  surface  of  the  Sweedish,  distinguishes  it  from 


all  other  *i 
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The  Eablt  Pcbfle  Ctnans,  ao 
its  position  as  the  best  of  the  earliest  eberries.  It 
ripens  with  the  Hay  Bigarreau,  two  weeha  earlier 
than  the  Blaok  Tartarian.  It  is  abont  th«  sise  of 
the  Blaok  Heart,  or  one  half  larger  than  the  Hay 
Bigarrean,  and  is  farsaperiDT  to  the  latter  in  flavor. 

Da.  Kibtlahd's  New  Seedliho. — Several  of 
these  have  borne  in  Western  New-Tork,  and  most  of 
them  maintain  tbe  high  chatacter  given  to  tbem  by 
F.  R.  Elliott  of  Cleveland,  who  intTodDeed  them. 
After  another  year's  trial,  we  may  safely  apeal  of 
them  more  particularly. 


Rett  Antwerp  RMspberry. 

This   variety  of  the   Raspberrj,    (the   gentuae, 
large  frailed,)  in  common  with  DMSt  other   sorts, 
■noceeda  to  perfeetion   on  strong,  deep,  and  rich 
soils.     On  light  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  we  have 
rarely  obtained  good  orops. 
Under  the  most  favorable 
oiroamstaDOBS,  it  becomes 
a  profuse  bearer.     It  has 
been  ealtivated  with  great 
sncoesa  at  Hilton,  in  Ul- 
ster county,  N.  Y.     S.  A. 
BarratI,    of   that    place, 
made  the  following  state- 
ment before  tbe  Americao 
Pomologioal        Congress, 
wbicb   wa*    corroborated 
by  others  present; — 
"In   produotivencss,    il 
ttid  jKttimp.  was   nnsarpassed  by  any. 

It  bore  long  in  succession,  and  in  ordinary  seasons 
could  be  gathered  for  Sve  weeka.  As  a  market 
fruit,  it  was  belter  than  any  other  variety,  hearing 
carriage  very  well,  and  not  being  exceeded  by  any 
in  flavor.  It  sold  in  New-York  for  about  twenty- 
two  oents  a  quart,  and  from  three. quarters  of  an 
acre  he  bad  realised  (330,  at  an  average  of  ten 
aenls  per  basket.  There  was  a  onllivator  in  bis 
neighborhood  who  ohlained  S1500  worth  from  three 
acres,  and  that,  in  a  vsry  unfavorable  season  of  on- 
ly three  week)  instead  of  five.  To  insure  a  crop, 
il  required  to  be  protected  during  the  winter  by 
drawing  down  the  ends,  and  covering  them  with 
earth.  About  three  acres  wonld  afford  as  many 
raspberries  a*  oonld  well  be  cared  for.  He  had 
known  iheends  to  live  in  severe  winters, although  an- 
covered,  but  that  was  in  very  favorable  aitnations." 

Strawberries. 
Id  answer  to  an  inquiry,  "  Can  strawberries  be 
pTofllably  set  oat  after  tbe  present  period  of  the 
year,  and  what  are  the  best  varieties  for  market  as 
well  as  home  use,"  we  may  briefly  alate  that 
the  spring  of  tbe  year  is  decidedly  tbe  best 
time  for  transplanting,  and  next,  soon  after 
midsummer,  or  aboat  the  lime  that  the  second 
growth  commences,  when  the  crop  has  been  gath- 
ered. Strict  care  most,  however,  be  taken  at  the 
latter  period,  to  prevent  perishing  by  drouth.  Wa- 
tering, merely,  will  not  answer.  The  best  way  is 
to  immerse  the  roots  in  thick  mod,  set  them  oat, 
water  them  freely  to  settle  the  earth  compnotly,  and 
thcD  to  cover  the  soil  about  tbem  two  or  three  inch- 
es thick  with  old  maDure.  This  keeps  tbe  soil  opeo 
and  raoiat.  A  free  watering  once  or  twice  after- 
wards upon  this  manure,  as  Ibe  soil  on  examination 
appear^  lo  need  it,  will  benefit  tbe  plants,  and  not 
harden  or  crack  the  surface.  This  method  has  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  the  driest  part  of  midsummer 
without  the  lost  of  a  tingle  plant.     Strawberriea  act 
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out  after  the  first  of  autamn,  are  liable  to  be  thrown 
oat  by  winter  frost. 

South  and  west,  the  best  variety  perhaps,  for 
market  I  is  the  Cincinnati  Hudson.  It  flourishes 
and  bears  profusely  with  very  moderate  care.  In 
N.  England  it  does  not  flourish  quite  so  well.  Ho- 
vey''s  Seedling  makes  the  finest  show  after  it  has 
been  picked,  but  is  not  sufficiently  productive  under 
ordinary  treatment.  The  sort  most  generally  pre- 
ferred for  its  delicious  quality,  and  not  even  except- 
ing Swainstone's  Seedling,  is  Burr's  New  Pine.  It 
ia  rather  large,  quite  productive,  but  too  delicate  in 
texture  to  earry  to  market.  The  Large  Early 
Scarlet  is  the  best  very  early  sort,  and  the  Dundee 
a  fine  late  variety.  Boston  Pine  if  kept  in  hillt,  is 
large,  fine  in  quality,  and  very  productive.  Black 
Prince  is  a  fine,  mild  fiavored  sort,  large  and  tole- 
rably productive.    

Disagreement  of  Doctors* 

There  are  some  fruits  whose  qualities  meet  with 
almost  universal  approval,  while  there  are  others 
about  which  there  is  a  most  singular  diversity  of 

opinion.  One  of  the 
most  striking  instan- 
ces of  the  latter,  is 
furnished  by  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Black 
Prince  strawberry, 
as  reported  '  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Congress  of 
Fruit  Growers; 

**Mr.   Saul    propo- 
sed to  add  to  the  list 
of    strawberries    the 
BiaA  Prince,  Black    Prince.       He 

had  known  it  for  ten  years,  and  esteemed  it  the 
highest  flavored  of  all.  It  was  a  very  good  bearer, 
remarkably  hardy  and  endured  the  the  winter  much 
better  than  most  other  varieties.  It  had  as  many 
desirable  qualities  as  any  he  knew  of. 

'*Mr.  Downing  had  great  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  strawberry. 
He  preferred  its  flavor  to  that  of  any  other  variety. 
It  was,  as  Mr.  Saul  had  said,  a  hardy  and  an  ex- 
cellent  bearer,  and  the  berries  were  large  and  hand- 
some.    He  could  safely  recommend  it. 

''Mr.  Lines  had  procured  it  on  Mr.  Downing's 
recommendation,  and,  like  him,  had  found  it  an 
abundant  bearer,  with  a  handsome  berry;  but  it 
was  the  most  insipid  fruit  he  ever  tasted.  He  was 
surprised  that  so  handsome  a  berry  should  be  so 
tasteless.  The  fruit  would  hardly  bear  gathering, 
it  melted  so  easily  in  the  fingers. 

"Col.  Hodge  had  fruited  it  for  three  or  four  years. 
Its  flavor  was  not  so  good  and  the  crop  not  so  abun- 
dant with  him  as  other  gentlemen  seemed  to  have 
fonnd  them. 

''Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  with  him  it  was  one  of 
the  very  best,  and  certainly  had  the  highest  flavor 
of  any. 

"Mr.  Manice  had  it  from  Mr.  Downing,  and 
found  it  the  poorest  strawberry  .he  had  ever  culti- 
vated. 

"Mr.  Miller  considered  it  at  the  head  of  all  in 
point  of  flavor. 

"Mr.  Battey,  of  Keeseville,  N.  T.,  had  been 
■each  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  this  fruit.  It 
was  worthless,  dry  and  insipid,  and  with  him  the 
plant  was  a  poor  bearer. 

"Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  last  year  thought  it  first  rate, 
bat  this  year  it  was  poor  with  him. 


"Mr.  Barry  said  it  was  a  beautiful  colored  ber- 
ry, and  one  of  the  highest  flavor,  but  it  was  a  small 
bqarer.  For  amateurs  it  was  an  indispensable  va- 
riety, but  it  would  not  do  as  a  market  fruit. 

"Mr.  C.  Downing  regarded  it  as  the  highest 
flavored  strawberry  he  ever  tasted,  and  one  of 
the  best  varieties.  He  grew  it  on  a  light,  sandy 
loam. 

Mr.  Hancock  had  tried  it  four  or  five  years,  but 
it  had  never  succeeded  with  him." 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  this  variety  is  liable 
to  be  more  affected  by  soil  and  treatment  than  many 
other  sorts;  and  the  flavor,  being  very  mild,  and 
the  fruit  exceedingly  delicate,  unless  these  qualities 
are  well  developed,  the  fruit  becomes  by  a  single 
step,  at  once  insipid.  Besides  this,  many  persons 
greatly  prefer  a  rich  acid  to  a  mild  delicate  fruit,  and 
hence  under  any  circumstances,  would  not  admire 
the  Black  Prince. 

Unfavorable  Iiocalities  of  Fraita* 


S.  W.  Cole,  of  the  N.  E.  Farmery  makes  the 
following  objections  to  a  part  of  the  select  list  of 
fruits  adopted  by  the  American  Pomological  Con. 
gress,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried  in  parts  of 
Nisw  England. 

Early  Harvett — Slow  grower,  poor  bearer,  fruit 
liable  to  crack  and  blast. 
jimerican  Summer  Pearmain'-^Yery  liable  to  blast. 

Early  Strawberry — Too  small  for  market — some- 
times affected  with  blight. 

Fall  Pippin — Very  liable  to  blast — far  less  pro- 
fitable than  some  others. 

Fameute — Does  not  succeed  well  in  warm  loca- 
tions— not  of  high  quality — beauty  its  greatest  ex- 
cellence. 

Winetap — Too  small  for  market — better  for  cider 
and  cooking  than  for  the  table. 

Lady  Apple — Very  small,  very  beautiful,  tolera- 
bly good,  often  imperfect. 

Wine  Jipple  of  Coa:«— Tolerably  good,  but  oth- 
ers better  for  the  same  season. 

Vandevere — Hardly  known  in  New- England — be- 
lieved to  be  liable  to  blast  and  bitter  rot. 

Swaar — Fine  in  New-York,  but  in  N.  England 
light  and  corky  at  core. 

«     St.  GhifllaiB  Pear. 


The  editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  states  that  the 
"finest  looking  "  fruit  he  ever  saw  of  this  variety, 
was  grown  on  a  stock  of  English  White  thorn,  and 
trained  on  a  building.  This  pear,  usually  quite 
small,  was  thus  grown  large  enough  to  sell  well  in 
market.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  sort  greatly  af- 
fected in  size  and  quality  by  the  culture  it  gets,  and 
this  mode  of  doubling  its  magnitude  is  doubtless 
worthy  of  trial.     

Peeling  the  liark  of  the  Cherry. 

George  Jaqces,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  June  10,  1850,  gives  the  following  results 
of  experiments  on  cherry  trees.  "  Some  experiments 
in  peeling  the  outer  bark  of  the  cherry  have  suc- 
ceeded with  me  admirably.  The  change  from 
smooth  bark  to  rough  bark,  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of 
a  tree  seemingly  almost  as  perilous  as  that  through 
which  some  of  the  animated  creation  are  compelled 
to  pass — in  their  change  from  youth  to  adult  age. 
This  disbarking  process  suits  the  wants  of  the  cher- 
ry, and  also  of  the  pear,  to  far  as  I  have  extended 
my  experiments;  but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to 
speak  positiv'ely,  till  further  experiments  are  matu- 
red." 
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NEW  RAILROA.D  HORSE  POWER  AXO  FEED  MIUL. 


ain  po«. 


fyE  kboTfl  cat  reprDsents  a  new  Horie  Po' 
oentl;  brougbt  into  noiioe  bj  Messra.  E 
Co.,  of  the  Albanv  AgrionltDrtt  Works, 
the  generBl  pUn  of  tbe  approved  endUsi  i 
en  aold  bj  Ihem  for  lererel  years  paaC. 
oipal  diflerenee  ia  in  the  manner  of  (iblRining  and 
applying  the  power  and  motion  from  the  revolving 
platrorm  lo  tbe  abaft  ot  tbe  driving  pulley. 

This  Power,  aa  will  be  readily  aeeo  in  the  c»t, 
bai  tbe  revolving  plank  platrorm,  traverainj;  upon 
iti  own  friction  wbeela  and  iron  Railroad  Track. 
At  the  forward  end,  ihia  plalforin  is  aupported  by 
ita  small  shafts  upon  an  iron  reel,  about  aiileen  in- 
ches in  diameter — tbe  ahari  of  this  reel  extending 
beyond  the  sidea  of  tbe  frame  work  auffitiently  la 

The  shaft  of  tbe  driving  pollay,  (wbich  pulley  is 
three  feat  in  diameter,)  ii  hung  in  4ike  manner, 
with  the  small  gear  upon  one  end,  operaling  inside 
the  converge  gear  before  described,  and  oonseqnent- 
ly  reaei*ea  an  inor'eaaed  motion  in  tbe  sama  direclion. 
and  carries  the  driving  pnlley  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  power  for  driving  tbe  Overshot  Threaher,  witb- 
OQt  crossing  of  bands  or  intermediate  gearing.  The 
converge  wheel  is  so  arranged  ai  to  worh  on  either 
tide  of  tbe  power,  as  may  be  desirable. 

This  arrangement  entirely  removes  all  liability  of 
breakage  and  wear  of  links  and  pinions  (heretofore 
unavoidable,}  as  tho  direct  atress  npon  Ibe  linka 
working  over  amall  pinions  ia  wholly  avoided;  and 
they  are  auknowledged  by  those  aaing  them  to  run 
with  lighter  friction,  wbich  it  is  said  enables  tbe 

Sower  to  be  operated  at  a  leas  elevation  than  by  the 
irmer  mode.  The  arrangement  for  lightening  tbe 
^ndleas  platform  by  means  of  a  joint  bolt  connect. 
■ng  with  the  bearings  of  the  reel  shaft,  is  new,  and 
is  a  very  simple  and  eifectual  mode  of  effecting  this 
abject,  as  it  may  be  instantly  done  by  a  common 
wrenoh  without  stopping  tbe  machine.  The  plat- 
form is  considerably  longer  than  naaal,  avoiding  the 
liability  oflarge  or  unsteady  horses  stepping  over  or 
off  at  either  end. 

Tbe  above  out  also  representaa  Taluable  mill,  ca- 
pable of  being  driven  with   this  power  to  good  ad- 


vantage, for  griotting  food  for  stock.  A  oonsidara- 
ble  number  have  been  sold  for  several  years  past, 
and  answer  a  good  purpose.  Tbey  are  cheap,  cost- 
ing but  935,  with  one  extra  set  of  grinding  plates, 
— (new  ptales  costing  %2  per  set.)  and  are  capable 
of  grinding  600  to  SUO  bushels  per  sett,  according 
to  the  Bnenea*  to  which  it  ia  groand.  These  are 
also  made  and  sold  by  Emmt  k  Co.  * 


The  above  one  represents  an  approved  oheese 
press  for  which  the  New- York  State  Ag.  Society 
awarded  the  firat  preminni  in  lg4S,  and  is,  we  lears, 
generally  used  in  the  connlies  of  Herkimer,  Oneida, 

tion  of  levers  working  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  fiive  any  desired  amonnt  of  pressnre.  A  snapend- 
ed  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  being  safficient  lo  give 
a  pressure  of  ten  tons.  They  oan  be  had  of  Ent- 
nr  k  Co.,  of  tbe  Albany  Agricnltural  Warefaoose. 
Price  $19. 
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SEYMOUR'S  GRAIN  DRILL. 


'mi  machiae  ■■  manDraeiarsd  by  P.  Sevhouh,  of  Ko 

iiio  cDUDtj,  N,  Y.     It  receirad'fi  premium   nt  the  Si: 

ite,  as  the  bett  grain  drill  capable  of  depoiiting  fine 

«aed.     It  lowa  vbeat,  oi 


It  on  ) 

ilrllJ 


'itbthe  leed  plaster, ti 


ard  thii  maobine  re 
19  who  have  uied  i 
ic  teetb,  is  (80;  wit 


I.  On- 

Syra.  ( 
b  the 
barley,  corn,  1 
>D  capable  of  j 
meandnahea.  ;; 

nded  bj   per-  | 
3    price,   with 
n   teelh,  STO; 


t  repre 


It  the  a 


1  bj  the  drill 
Id  Droaucaii,  at  ine  iime  of  ripening.  Il 
ill  be  noticed  that  the  heieht  of  that 
<wa  broadoasl  i«  *er;  uneven,  while  the 
irigbc  poaition  of  many  nf  Ihe  heads,  indi- 
ilei  that  they  are  light,  not  being  well  SI- 
d.  We  have  beTore  expressed  the  opin- 
n  that  the  introduction  or  the  drill  syslem 
ould  be  an  imporiant  desidernlam. 


aDriO. 


Gmia  BiMlcrs'  Whral  Rabe. 

The  above  cut  reprearnls  a  labor  and  lime  aaving 
implement,  uaed  extensively  in  several  giates  where 
il  baa  been  introdaired.  It  isllght,  weighing  about 
Gfleen  pounds.  As  repreaented  in  Ifae  engraving, 
■  be  binder  takes  the  haodlei  and  pnshBi  it  berore 


vith  the  point*  of  the  teeth  or  Angers  close 
upon  (he  ground,  and  when  he  has  f;nthered  on  the 
Angers  a  sadieient  quantity  for  binding  into  a  sheaf, 
he  places  his  foot  upon  the  fool  piece,  (a.)  and  by 
a  alight  pressare,  and  by  letting  go  the  handle*,  the 
fingers  and  grain  are  raised  above  the  atubble,  when 
'l  il  readily  bound,  ihe  binder  being  required  to 
toop  nineh  less  than  in  the  old  way  of  reaching  to 
he  ground.  When  the  sheaf  is  bound  and  thrown 
aside,  the  foot  is  removed  from  the  foot-pieoe,  <a.) 
teeth  drop  down,  and  the  handles  rise  ready  for 
next  operation.  Thf  wheels  are  about  eighteen 
hen  high,  and  it  is  eaaily  pushed  before  the  bind- 
Tbe  width  between  the  wheels  is  sufficient  foi 
longest  grain.  Il  is  for  sale  at  Emery  k  Co.'s 
rehoute.     Price  from  3  to  4  dollars. 

IcMBEK  or  Gkains  in  a  Buihil  of  Wheat.— 
A  writer  in  the  North  Brilith-JgricuttuTiit  stales 

lat  the  numhor  of  grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat 
ei|;liing  62  lbs.  is  upwards  of  630,000. 

SowiNQ  Wheat  in  Dbili.9  — A  Scotch  farmer 
itimales  the  increase  of  crop  from  sowing  wheat 
:  drills,  inslead  of  broad. cast,  at  an  average  of 
ne-fourth  to  one-third. 

ay  He  who  fulls  in  love  with  himself  will  find  no 
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Aug. 


NetD-Sork  6tate  ^^gricultnral  Society. 


TTew-Vork  State  Fair. 


The  grounds  belonging  to  the  BulPs  Head  tavern, 
on  the  Albany  and  Troy  road,  have  been  selected 
for  the  next  fair.  The  necessary  fixtures  and  ar- 
rangements,which  are  on  a  convenient  and  extensive 
scale,  will  be  completed  in  due  season,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  anticipate  an  exhibition  which  will 
in  all  respects  vie  with  any  previously  made  by  the 
society.  It  will  commence  on  Tuesday  the  3d  of 
September,  and  close  on  Friday  the  6tb.  All  exhib- 
itors are  required  to  have  their  articles  or  animals 
entered  on  the  Secretary's  books,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  mentioned,  and  all  article.s  and  animals, 
except  horses,  mast  be  brought  within  the  enclosure 
as  early  as  12  o'clock  on  that  day.  Hay,  litter  and 
water  for  stock  will  be  furnished  on  the  ground 
without  charge.  Exhibitors  must  become  members 
of  the  society,  for  which  a  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be 
required.  The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  ex- 
aminations by  the  awarding  committees,  but  the 
grounds  will  not  be  opened,  except  to  members  of 
the  society,  till  the  third  ^ay,  September  6tb,  at 
which  time  tickets  admitting  one  person  will  be  sold 
at  the  Treasurer's  office,  on  the  grounds,  at  12^  cts. 
each. 

Particulars  in  regard  to  all  the  regulations,  may 
be  learned  from  the  pamphlets  comprising  the  pre- 
mium list,  &o.,  which  may  be  had  gratis  on  appli- 
oatioQ  to  the  Secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  Al- 
bany. 

Liberal  premiums  are  ofiered  for  horses,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  from  without  the  state,  and  the 
premiums  for  agricultural  implements,  machin- 
ery, experiments,  essays,  &c.,  are  open  to  un- 
limited competition. 

The  annual  address  will  be  delivered  under  the 
Society's  tent  on  the  grounds  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Evening  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  fair,  for 
the  discussion  of  agricultural  subjects. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
July  11th,  it  was  on  motion  of  Judge  Van  Bergen, 

Retolvedf  That  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  to  attend  the  Fair  of  the 
Society  to  beheld  in  Sept.  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tucker, 

JHetolvedf  That  hereafter,  the  name  of  the  perton 
entering  stock  or  articles  for  exhibition,  as  well  as 
the  No.  of  the  entry,  be  inserted  on  the  cards  to 
be  placed  upon  the  animals  or  articles  ofiered  for 
competitipn 

The  following  correspondence  between  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  and  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  read.  At  the  time  these  letters 
wore  written,  hopes  were  entertained  that  our  late 
Chief  Magistrate  would  be  present  at  the  coming 
exhibition;  but  these  hopes  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  afflictive  dispensation  which  has  clad  the  nation 
in  mourning. 

Mount  Hope,  Albany,  May  18,  1850. 
Hit  Excellency f    Z.  Taylor,  President  U.  S. 

Sir — The  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  greatly  disappointed  that  the  state  of  your  £x* 
coUency's  health  did  not  allow  you  to  become  its 
guest  at  Syracuse  last  autumn.  The  Society  and 
Farmers  of  New-York,  however,  flattering  them- 
«selves  that  their  disappointment  was  attributable 
only  to  temporary  indisposition,  had  hoped  that  the 
welcome  they  had  prepared  for  their  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate wan    only  postponed^not  lost. 


Acting  as  their  organ,  as  the  pre^ding  offieer  of 
the  State  Society,  and  in  accordance  with  an  unani- 
mous vote  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  its  Ex. 
Board,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  repeating  the  invi- 
tation for  their  show,  to  be  Eeld  daring  the  first 
week  in  September  next. 

You  sir,  have  taken  too  deep  an  interest  in  the 
great  objects  to  which  the  Society  is  devoted,  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  assure 
your  Excellency,  that  no  part  of  this  great  Republio 
could  give  you  a  more  cordial  reception,  than  will 
await  you  at  this  Great  Farmer's  Festival. 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  Sic. 

E.  P.  PRENTICE,  PresH,  8t,  Jg!  Soc. 

Washington,  July  5,  1850. 
E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.  Mhanyf  N.  Y,: 

Sir: — I  have  duly  received  your  favors  of  May 
18th  and  June  25th,  the  former  wishing  me  to  at- 
tend the  Annual  Fair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricnltn- 
ral  Society  in  September  next,  the  latter  kindly  ask- 
ing my  company  at  your  house  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  extreme  uncertainty  attending  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  until  which  event  I  cannot  leave 
the  seat  of  Government,  I  find  it  quite  impossible 
to  give  any  assurances  in  regard  to  my  presence  at 
the  State  Fair.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  when 
circumstance*  prevented  my  attendance  at  the  Fair 
of  last  year,  and  it  is  my  hope  this  season  to  have 
the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  similar  exhibition. 
Unless  prevented  by  an  extraordinary  prolongation 
of  the  session  of  Congress,  or  by  other  circumstan- 
ces, not  now  foreseen,  I  shall  certainly  comply 
with  the  invitation  which  you  have  extended  me,  as 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  decline 
your  very  kind  request,  that  I  should  make  your 
house  my  home  during  my  attendance  at  the  Fair. 
It  will  hardly  be  in  my  power  to  accept  any  private 
invitations,  but  should  I  do  so,  that  of  Gov.  Fish, 
which  I  some  time  since  received,  would  have  the 
strongest  claim  upon  my  attention. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  hospitable  offer,  I 
remain,  very  truly,  yours.  Z.  TAYLOR. 

Subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter 
from  Gen.  Taylor,  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 
death,  have  been  announced,  and  in  reference  to 
this  event,  the  Executive  Conmiittee  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

Reeolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  sincere  regret 
of  the  decease  of  his  Excellency,  Zachary  Taylor, 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  partioi* 
pate  with  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  grief  which  is 
felt  at  the  sujlden  loss  of  one  who  was  distinguished 
in  the  various  stations  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  a  firm  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  country,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture  is  so  warmly  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  the  last  we  understand,  he  ever  wrote. 

Retolvedf  That,    on    behalf  of  the    society  we , 
represent,  we  tender   to  his   afflicted   family,    onr 
most  heartfelt  sympathies  at   thilB   melancholy  be- 
reavement, trusting  that  He  who  has  afflicted,  will 
sustain  and  support  them  under  this  most  severe  trial. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  above  proceedings, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  forwarded 
to  the  widow  and  family  of  President  Taylor. 


Musical  Exhibition  during  the  Fair.-^Wc 
learn  that  the  Harmonia  Society  of  this  city  propose 
to  perform,  during  several  days  of  the  State  Fair, 
Haydn's  celebrated  '  Oratorio  of  the  Seasons." 
The  best  musical  talent  in  th^  country  has  already 
been  engaged  for  the  occasion. 


1850. 
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Sl)t  Satmtt's  ISoit^^ook. 


Seed  Wheat  that  will  not  **  turn  to  Chets." 

Ei)s.  CVLTITATO& — As  the  time  for  sowing  wheat 
ia  at  hand,  and  perfietly  cUan  tetd  is  admitted  by 
all  to  be  very  desirable,  I  deem  it  seasonable  to  state 
Home  facts  and  observations,  and  on  them  to  predi- 
cate some  advice  for  the  attainment  of  that  desid- 
eratum. I  most  premise,  however,  that  early  in  life 
I  embraced  as  a  Scriptural  tmth,  the  notion  that 
''what  a  man  soweth  that  shiUl  he  also  reap."  My 
father  Was  an  old-fashioned  orthodox  farmer,  who 
believed  and  taught  that  this  parable  was  based  on 
an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  and  was  a  nal  fact,  and 
literally  true  with  respect  to  grain,  and  his  works 
were  in  aooordance  with  hit  faith.  He  therefore 
took  uncommon  pains  to  obtain  pare  seed.  In  con- 
sequence, he  was  never  troubled  with  chess,  while 
his  neighbors  who  believed  that  ''wheat  will  turn  to 
chess,''  and  therefore  "it  is  of  no  use  of  being  so 
particular,"  about  the  seed,  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  faith,  and  were,  (unavoidably,  as  they 
supposed,)  much  annoyed  with  chess. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  I  was  compelled  to  plow  a 
field  of  oat  stubble  that  had  been  seeded  down,  but 
had  failed  in  consequence  of  severe  drouth.  I 
sowed  it  with  rye,  except  about  an  acre  near  the 
barn,  which  I  concluded  to  try  wheat.  I  was 
told  a  neighbor  was  threshing  all  his  wheat  for 
seed,  on  account  of  its  being  perfectly  clean.  Two 
bushels  of  it  was  obtained  at  a  price  much  above 
the  market,  on  account  of  its  being,  (as  he,  in  all 
sincerity  expressed  it,)  ** perfectly  clean — nothing 
bmt  wheat."  On  examination,  however,  smut, 
cockle,  and  chess  were  discovered  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  purification  before  sow- 
ing. Over  five  quarts  of  smut,  cockle  and  chess 
was  first  picked  and  sifted  out ;  a  large  wash  tub 
full  of  strong  brine  was  then  made,  and  the  wheat, 
(about  a  peck  at  a  time,)  stirred  in,  which  brought 
to  the  surface  the  rest  of  the  smut  and  chess,  which 
were  skimmed  off*;  but  a  few  grains  of  cockle  and 
rye  remained  inseparable  in  the  wheat.  The  wheat 
was  then  scooped  out  on  a  fioor  to  drain  ofi*,  and 
about  a  peck  of  slacke*  lime  mixed  with  it,  by  re- 
peatedly scooping  it  over,  so  as  to  coat  the  surface 
of  the  grains  with  the  lime.  I  omitted  to  state  that 
on  measuring  the  wheat  after  the  purifying  process, 
it  had  lost  by  that  operation,  in  emuty  cheety  cockle^ 
shrunk  wheat,  and  other  extraneous  matters,  nearly 
a  pe?k,  or  one-eighth,  a  fair  sample,  I  presume,  of 
most  of  the  "clean  wheat"  that  is  sowed  and  turns 
to  chess. 

It  was  sowed  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  with 
favorable  weather  attained  such  a  growth  that  I 
turned  several  calves  on  it  to  eat  it  down.  An  old 
friend,  a  farmer  of  great  experience,  visited  me  at 
the  time  the  calves  were  on  it,  and  gave  a  lecture  on 
"wheat  turning  to  chess,"  declaring  that  there 
was  nothing  so  certain  to  produce  that  restilt,  as 
calves  feeding  on  it;  "never  knew  it  to  fail,"  and 
seeing  my  apparent  indifference  to  his  admonitions, 
he  expressed,  with  much  sympathy,  his  regret  for 
the  loss  he  was  sure  I  would  sustain,  as  the  penalty 
for  my  rashness  in  having  such  a  "beautiful  piece 
of  wheat  all  turned  into  chess." 

The  wheat  wintered  well*,  excepting  a  patch  near 
the  barn,  from  which  the  snow  had  been  drifted, 
and  where  it  had  been  fed  down  bv  the  fowls  so  close 
that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  it,  but  with  warm 
weather,  it  too  became  green,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  was  wheat  or  grass.     When  the  wheat 


headed  out,  it  looked  so  promising  that  I  had  the 
vanity  to  think  of  competition  at  the  County  Fair. 
To  this  end  I  requested  a  surveyor,  who  is  also  one 
of  ourl>est  farmers,  to  call  and  measure  the  ground. 
He  observed  the  part  fed  off  by  the  fowls,  had  not 
yet  headed  out,  and  inquired  into  the  cause,  and 
when  told,  he  too  remarked,  ''it  will  probably  be 
all  ehestj"  and  proposed  to  leave  it  out  of  the 
measurement  on  that  account.  Here  was  another 
almoet  certain  cause  of  transmutation,  and  more- 
over  another^the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
during  its  exposure  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
At  last  the  heads  appeared, and  although  thrice  doom- 
ed to  be  chess,  it  turned  out  to  be  all  wheat,  but  too 
late  to  mature  the  grain.  The  crop  was  harvested 
while  the  grain  was  soft.  The  yield  was  about  28 
bushels,  weighing  621  11»*  to  the  bushel-^and  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Renstf^laer  County  Fair  in 
1842.  The  rye  and  cockle  were  pulled  before  ripen- 
ing, and  it  was  so  free  from  chess  and  smut  that  the 
whole  was  sold  for  seed  at  25  cents  above  the  market 
price — except  six  bushels  which  I  sowed  myself, 
and  the  product  of  which  was  about  35  bushels  to 
the  acre,  equally  good  and  clean,  and  took  the  sec- 
ond premium  in  1843.  The'whole  of  this,  too,  was 
sold  for  seed  at  18}  cents  above  the  market  price, 
and  warranted  not  to  **turn  to  eheet"  if  sown  on 
clean  land,  and  I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  its 
doing  so. 

Another  neighbor  who  had  a  naked  fallow  in  1841, 
on  virgin  soil,  prepared  with  uncommon  care, 
having  dugout  all  the  stumps  at  great  expense,  also 
sowed  12  bushels  of  the  "perfectly  clean,  nothing 
but  wheat"  seed,  without  any  preparation,  and 
although  it  grew  very  stout  and  ripened  well,  it  was 
so  fowl  as  to  be  scarcely  merchantable. 

It  is  also  a  fact  of  very  general  observation,  that 
in  this  region  wheat  grown  for  a  succession  of 
years  on  the  same  soil  diminishes  in  product  and 
becomes  more  foul,  or  as  it  is  usually  expressed, 
becomes  more  and  more  liable  to  "turn  to  chess." 
The  rationale  is  this;  the  soil  becomes  after  every 
wheat  crop  less  genial  to  the  growth  of  the  same 
grain,  and  in  proportion  as  it  does  so,  it  favours 
the  growth  of  chess — so  that  the  latter  will,  in  a 
succession  of  years,  supplant  the  wheat. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  observations,  the 
conclusion  is, 

Ist^That  what  is  generally  called  perfectly 
clean  seed,  does,  in  fact,  contain  chess  and  other 
foul   seed. 

2nd^That  any  condition  of  the  soil  or  season 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  wheat  crop,  favours  the 
growth  and  productiveness  of  chess,  and  therefore 
it  supplants  the  wheat. 

3d— -That  in  proportion  as  the  soil  contains  the 
elements  which  constitute  a  "wheat  soil,"  and  it  is 
free  from  chess  and  other  foul  seed,  as  well  as  the 
wheat  that  is  sown,  in  that  same  proportion  will  the 
crop  be  free  from  chess  and  other  foul  seeds. 

4th-^That  perfectly  clean  seed  is  a  desideratum, 
to  be  obtained  only  by  the  following  method: 

Glean  a  wheat  field  by  hand,  picking  op  each  ear 
separately.  Thresh  the  gleanings  upon  a  floor 
where  no  other  grain  is  threshed,  or  still  better  rub 
them  out  by  hand ;  sow  the  grain  on  a  clean  fallow 
or  clean  sod,  without  manure,  unless  it  be  lime  or 
ashes,  and  the  product  will  be  pure  wheat.  If  this 
process  is  thought  to  be  "too  particular,"  the 
sifting,  pickings  brining  and  liming  process  above 
desoribed  may  be  substituted  with  considerable  hope 
of  SQCcess,  if  it  be  faiibtolly  executed.  But  the 
gleaning  is  the  most  certain  ;  a  man  or  a  boy  will 
easily  glean  a  peck  in  half  a  day,  which  if  sown  on 
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good  wheat  soil  will  produce  5  bushels,  which  again 
sown  will,  two  years  hence,  produce  100  bushels;  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  sow  50  acres;  and  no  farnaer 
having  a  good  wheat  soil  and  106  bushels  perfectly 
clean  wheat,  could  be  in  better  business  than  to 
propagate  it  exclusively  for  seed.  All  that  is 
essential  to  success,  is  to  sow  clean  seed  on  a  clean 
wheat  soil.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally well  understood  in  the  wheat-growing  districts 
of  our  country,  but  it  may  perhaps  not  be  known 
or  not  thought  to  be  necessary,  that  to  keep 
wheat  intended  for  seed  ft%%  from  all  foreign 
admixture,  a  separate  barn  and  granary  shauM 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  its  reception^  in 
which  it  should  be  threshed  with  the  flail  and 
stored  till  sold. 

For  the  encouragement  of  such  an  enterprise  I  will 
state  the  results  of  my  experience  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Sifting,  piekiny,  brining  and  liming  9  biMh.  wheat,  ^  day  at  Si.  fiO 
Salt  aiMl  lime,  ny 10 

eo 

Extra  price  of  S6  bmhek  wheat,  atSk  per  bmhel $7,00 

Dedoct JM 

6,40 

For  half  a  days  work  merely  in  the  improvement  of 

the  quality  of  the  grain,  aside   from  tho  probable 

increase  in  quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  premium 

of  $6.     But  this  is  not  all.     From   the    six  bushels 

of  this  crop  sown  in  1842,  92  bushels  equally  good 

was  produced  and    sold  for  seed  at  an    advance   of 

18}  cents  per  pushel,  at  wholesale,  to  a  seedsman. 

Thiu99biuhelsat  li6d.  per  bushel  ia   $17,95 

No  tifYiof  or  picking  beiiig  neccMary,  but  only  brining  and 

Iiminff|  i  day 95 

SaJt  and  Lime  say 95 

00 
Leaving  a  balance  of  $16,75,  in  favor  of  improved 
quality  to  say  nothing  of  increased  quantity  and 
premium.  I  will  add  that  the  wheat  was  the  beard- 
ed, red  chaff,  and  that  of  several  kinds  that  I  have 
grown,  I  give  it  the  preference.  A.  D.  S.  Troy, 
Jtt/y  16/A,  1850. 

Mr.  Sheafe's  Sale  of  Short-Horns. 


This  will  positively  take  place  at  New  Hamburg,  on 
Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  August,  as  advertised  at 
page  288.  The  stock  will  be  arranged  according  to 
their  number  in  the  Catalogue  the  day  before  the  sale, 
and  on  sales  day.  Thus  every  one  wil)  be  able  to  ex- 
amine them  to  entire  satisfaction.  When  the  sale 
commences  an  ample  ring  will  be  staked  out  and  roped. 
Into  this  oirele  each  animal  will  be  brought  when  it  is 
put  up  for  sale,  and  walked  around  for  inspection.  As 
all  persons  will  be  kept  outside  of  the  ropes,  this  again 
will  give  every  one  present  an,  opportunity  of  close 
examination.  If  there  be  any  unsoundness  or  vice  in 
any  animal  on  sales  day,  the  public  will  be  informed  of 
it.  It  is  my  intention  that  every  thing  be  conducted 
in  the  most  honorable  manner ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  I  shall  only  be  carrying  out  the  express 
wishes  of  the  owner  of  the  herd. 

New  Hamburg  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
river,  eight  miles  above  Newburg,  and  about  the  same 
distance  below  Ponghkeepsie.  It  can  be  reached  by 
rail  road  from  opposite  the  former  place,  or  directly 
from  the  latter  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  only  two  to 
three  hours  distant  from  New  York  by  rail  road,  and 
four  to  five  hours  from  Albany  by  steamboat  and  rail 
road.  Several  trips  per  day  are  made  to  each  place, 
at  the  low  rates  of  eighty-five  cents,   to  one  dollar. 

Conditions. — ^In  order  to  save  time  in  bidding,  and 
ensure  despatoh,  the  cows  and  heifers  will  be  put  up 


at  a  price  varying  from  $25  to  $100  each,  dependent 
upon  the  animal.  If  bid  off  at  tho  price  named  when 
put  up,  or  any  thing  above,  it  will  then  be  the  property 
(^  the  person  bidding,  otherwise  it  will  be  considered 
still  the  property  of  Mr.  Sheafe.  The  bull  calves  will 
be  put  up  at  $25  each,  and  Exeter  at  $300.  The 
sheep  and  lambs  will  be  put  up  at  $5,  $6,  and  $7  per 
head,  as  above.  The  swine  at  $5  to  $10  per  head,  ao* 
cording  to  age.     The  working  oxen  at  $100. 

After  an  animal  is  bid  off,  it  will  then  be  considered 
at  the  risk  of  the  owner ;  but  it  oan  remain  on  the 
farm  free  of  expense,  one  week. 

Tekmb. — ^For  all  snpis  amounting  to  one  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards,  approved  endorsed  notes  will  be 
taken  at  six  months,  or  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  for 
cash. 

Catalogues  with  full  description  and  pedigree  of 
each  animal,  ean  be  had  on  application  to  A.  B.  Allen, 
189  Water  street.  New  York. 


Repairing  Sythe-Snaths. 

Eds.  Cultivatoe — In  preparing  for  baying  I  was 
reminded  of  what  I  intended  to  do  some  time  ago— and 
if  this  is  published  in  your  August  number  it  may  not 
be  too  late  to  benefit  some  of  your  numerous  subsoribers. 

I  refer  to  repairing  sythe-snaths  in  a  way  which  I 
have  practiced  for  many  years.  When  the  oraw-hoie 
(socket  to  receive  the  sy  the)  fails,  which  is  very  com- 
mon,  I  flat  the  end  of  the  snath  about  six  inches  from 
the  end,  and  get  a  blacksmith  to  fit  an  iron  to  it  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  hole  punched  in  it 
suitable  for  the  oraw  of  the  sythe,  which  plate  is  firmly 
secured  or  riveted  on,  so  as  not  to  alter  tbe  banging  <^ 
the  sythe,  which  makes  the  snath  far  more  duralJe  than 
when  new.  I  find  on  examining  my  snaths,  that  I  have 
none  but  what  have  been  repaired  in  this  way,  and  that  I 
have  saved  the  expense  of  buying  any  for  several 
years.  Daniel  S.  Cuetis.  Camiaift  Centre ,  July 
Uikf  1850. 

Mode  of  Unloading  Hay. 

Eds.  Cultivatoe — I  send  yon  an  account  of  tho 
manner  in  wbich  I  unload  my  hay,  thinking  that  a 
sligbt  description  might  be  of  benefit  to  some  of 
your  numerous  readers ;  af  it  saves  nearly  all  the 
expense  and  fatigue  of  pitching  off  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  apparatus  costs  only  fifteen  dollars — a  sum 
which  is  more  than  saved  in  unloading  forty  tons  of 
hay. 

The  improvement  over  the  old  method  consists  in 
removing  one  half  of  the  load  at  a  time,  in  one  entire 
body,  from  the  wagon  to  the  mow,  by  means  of  a 
windlass,*  thereby  saving  all  the  labor  and  exertion 
which  is  at  present  spent  in  separating  the  forkfnlls 
from  the  load.  On  commencing  the  load  a  net,  or 
piece  of  not- work,  made  of  small  rope  and  resem* 
bling  in  appearance  the  cording  of  a  bedstead,  ia 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  it  being  of 
sufiioiont  size  to  cover  it ;  the  hay  is  then  pitched  on 
above  this,  until  the  load  is  about  half  on,  when  an- 
other net,  similar  to  the  first,  is  spread  over  tbe  top 
of  it,  and  the  load  completed.  On  arriving  at  the 
barn,  a  rope  whioh  passes  through  apully,  fastened 
to  the  ridge  directly  over  the  mow  and  from  thenee 
to  the  windlass,  is  hitched  by  means  of  a  slight  tac- 
kle, to  the  outer  edges  of  the  uppermost  net,  when, 
by  means  of  the  Windlass,  the  man  that  oame  to  the 
barn  with  the  load  can  elevate  that  half  of  it  above 
this  net  over  the  beam,  and  drop  it  into  the  mow,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  minutes;  when  the  remaining 
half  is  elevated  in  tbe  same  manner.  By  lowerinj^ 
the  hay  down  after  it  has  passed  over  the  beam,  it 
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can  b«  ftwung  to  any  part  of  the  moW;  and  there 
d reaped,  tbas  eaving  entirely  the  mowing  away. 
The  apparatus,  windlase,  &c.,  ean  be  removed  from 
one  barn  to  another  in  a  few  momentf ,  and  thas  be 
made  to  answer  for  any  number  of  barns  desired. 
Farmers  wishing  to  build  or  buy  the  apparatus,  can 
obtain  it,  or  drawings  representing  it,  by  applying 
to  me  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  H.  Ellis.  J2o- 
chistir,  May  6th,  1850. 

Preparing  Xaad  Tor  a  Crop* 

A  farmer  has  a  field  of  clayey  loam,  which  requires 
a  weeks  work  at  least  to  prepare  it  for  corn,  oats,  or 
barley.     Now  how  ought  he  to  proceed? 

It  IS  not  uncommon  to  see  such  lots  turned  orer,  and 
the  furrow-slice  left  day  after  day,  to  dry  and  bake  in 
the  sun,  without  the  least  attention  till  the  plowing  of 
the  whole  field  is  completed. 

Well,  what  better  oonld  he  do? 

Reduce  what  he  has  plowed  to  a  fine  tilth  while  it 
is  moist  and  easily  crurabIes,^not  leaving  it  to  lie  one 
day  before  he  puts  on  the  harrow  or  the  drag-roUer.  A 
small  share  of  labor  at  this  time  will  do  twice  as  much 
to  pulverise  the  soil,  as  when  it  has  hardened  like  an- 
unburnt  brick. 

What  ?  St  op  the  plow  before  finbhing  the  field !  Farm- 
ers that  drive  a>bead  don't  do  so. 

That  is,  they  drive  one  day  a- head,  and  leave  their 
work  two  days  behind.  But  let  me  ask  what  is  the 
use  of  plowing  land? 

The  use?  why  to  pn^  the  ground  in  order — ^yon  could 
not  expect  a  crop  withou.t  it. 

Neither  ought  we  to  expect  more  than  half  a  crop 
when  it  is  only  half  pnlverixed.  If  we  plow  8  inches 
deep,  and  one  half  of  this  soil  is  in  hanl  clods,  how 
much  better  is  it  than  to  plow  4  inches  deep,  and  have 
it  thoroughly  pulverized?  How  much  better  is  a  clod 
on  the  field  than  a  stone?    An  Old  Faxmxb. 


ExperiaMnts  in  Dissolving  Bones* 

£ds.  Cultivatox — After  reading  Prof.  Norton's 
interesting  letter  on  the  value  of  bones  as  a  manure, 
I  procured  a  load,  of  bones  (mostly  the  skulls  of 
sbeep)  from  a  slaughter-house,  and  commenced  the 
operation  as  detailed  below. 

Having   procured   a  large   flat  granite   rock,  I 

placed  it  beside  the  pile  of  bones.      I  crashed  130 

lbs.  of  them  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  pat  them  in 

a  large  barrel,  poanding  them  down  as  they  were 

put  in.      A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  was  then  ob- 

tained  from  a  druggist  in  Boston.     The  bill  for  tl^e 

same  ran  thus: 

1  Carboy  oflo^Titriol,  195  Ibc, 93  75 

Cartinf 99 

Carboyj./ 1  50 

Freishu « 67 

•0  17 

This  acid  did  not  run  thick,  as  Prof.  Norton  said, 
but  rather  thin.  It  would  not  burn  Vfood  nor  char 
bones,  but  it  would  burn  straw.  This  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  it  had  been  diluted  with  water. 

I  took  an  old  pail  which  held  10  quarts  up  to  a 
certain  mark.  I  poured  into  the  pail  five  qts.  of 
water  and  an  equal  quantity  of  acid,  which  ought 
to  vreigb  20  lbs.,  if  good.  Five  qts.  more  of  cold 
water  was  now  added,  and  in  about  three  hours  the 
liquid  was  turned  into  the  pail,  and  then  turned  on 
the  bones  again.  This  was  repeated  frequently  on 
the  two  succeeding  days,  adding  as  much  more  acid 
and  water  on  each  day. 

I  practiced  turning  ofi*  the  liquid  and  pouring  it 
on  the  bones  as  a  subsitute  for  stirring,  as  that  was 
impossible  in  this  case.     I  cannot  see  how  cnuhcd 


bones  can  be  stirred  and  tum$d  ower  in  a  barrel  or 
hogshead.  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
enlighten  us  on  this  point.  This  experiment  com- 
menced on  the  16th  of  May,  and  I  expected  to  have 
the  bones  fit  for  use  by  the  2l8t,  but  they  were  not 
wholly  dissolved  till  the  Ist  of  June,  so  that  I  can- 
not use  any  of  them  on  my  corn  without  it  is  put  on 
top  of  the  ground. 

I  have  jast  dissolved  90  lbs.  more  of  bones  in  the 
same  barrel,  in  about  ten  days,  with  about  11  qts. 
of  acid,  using  boiling  water,  and  proportionally  a 
less  quantity  than  before.  The  first  barrel  did  not 
dissolve  very  rapidly,  till  the  weather  grew  warm, 
near  the  first  of  Jane. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article,  is  to  elicit  re- 
marks from  those  who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  this  method  of  manufacturing  manure-  I  wish  to 
know  what  to  do  with  these  bones?  Will  it  be  pro- 
fitable to  sow  them  on  the  ground  this  fall,  with 
fall  rye,  where  the  ground  is  to  be  stocked  down? 
What  test  have  we  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  sul- 
phuric aeid?  Will  dissolved  bones  pay  for  this  ex- 
pense, in  Vermont?  I  have  2000  lbs.  of  large  bones. 
Will  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  burn  them  for  use? 
Waxxsn  Hutchins.     Bethel,  Vt.,  July  1,  1850. 


Wisconsin  as  a  Fanning  Section* 

Eds.  Culttvatob — Noticing  in  a  back  number,  a  re- 
quest that  some  onC  from  Wisconsin  would  give  you  an 
article  on  the  usual  method  of  farming  in  this  state,  and 
the  best  sections  of  it  for  that  business,  I  herewith 
submit  a  brief  account  derived  from  six  years  residence 
in  the  state. 

First,  as  regards  the  best  section  of  the  state  for 
farming.  This  is  a  hard  question  In>  decide,  where  all 
is  good,  and  where  it  is  claimed  that  each  section  is 
best.  But,  from  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  state,  I  think  the  counties  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Winnebago,  Marquette,  and  Dodge,  possess  greater 
advantages  for  successful  and  profitable  farming  than 
any  others.  These  counties  are  agreeably  diversified 
with  prairies,  oak  openings,  and  timber  land.  They 
are  generally  well  watered  with  springs,  and  spring- 
brooks,  while  larger  streams  aflbrd  a  greater  quantity 
of  water-power  than  is  often  met  with  in  the  west  or 
even  at  the  east.  The  natural  meadows,  or  low  prai- 
ries afford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  hay  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Fox  river,  and  lake 
Winnebago  afford  a  good  natural  communication  with 
the  east.  They  have  running  on  them  steam  and  other 
boats  connecting  with  the  boats  running  to  Buffalo. 

For  grazing,  the  country  is  admirablv  adapted;  and 
sweeter  or  better  butter  cannot  be  made  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States  than  is  here  made.  Having 
formerly  lived  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  I  speak 
advisedly  on  this  subject. 

Sheep  do  well,  and  from  the  pure  bracing  air,  can 
be  kept  in  larger  flocks  than  usual ;  while  from  the 
boundless  pasturage  that  lies  common,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  close  stocking. 

In  wheat  raising,  the  great  staple,  the  country  is 
not  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Here,  fields 
yield  this  crop  year  after  year,  and  with  most  dovenly 
cultivation. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  course  of  cultivation  pursued  on 
the  prairies  and  openings.  The  land  is  enclosed  with 
a  rail,  board  or  ditch  fence.  It  b  then  broken  up  with 
from  two  to  six  yoke  of  cattle.  The  width  of  the 
ftirrow  turned  over  varies  from  12  to  30  inches,  and 
is  from  1^  to  three  inches  thick.  The  larger  the  team 
is,  the  more  economicitl,as  a  heavy  team  will  break  so 
much  more  with  the  same  force  of  men,  as  to  more 
than  pay  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  oxen.   The 
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price  of  breaking  is  from  $1,75  to  $2  an  acre.  The 
season  for  breaking  is  from  the  10th  of  May  till  the 
10th  of  July.  It  is  not  advisable  to  break  earlier  or 
later  tha^  these  periods.  If  it  is  done,  the  sod  is  a 
Tery  long  time  in  rotting  and  does  not  prodace  so  well . 
Corn  is  sometimes  planted  on  the  sod — planted  when 
the  breaking  is  being  done,  at  the  edges  of  the  furrows. 
No  after  cultare  is  given  until  the  corn  is  cut  np  at 
harvest.  Half  a  crop  is  realized  in  this  manner.  But 
the  best  crop,  and  the  one  most  generally  put  upon  the 
sod,  is  wheat  which  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  20th  of  September — the  earlier  time  being  the 
best.  The  first  crop  is  always  a  certain  one,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity— averaging  25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  sometimes  yielding  40  and  45  bushels  an  acre. 
The  land  is  generally  cross  plowed  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  sown  again  to  wheat.  This  requires  one 
good  team  end  is  prettv  hard  work  for  it.  The  suc- 
ceeding plo  wings  are  all  easy  for  one  team.  Ahorse 
team  will  plow  with  ease  two  acres  a  day,  six  inches 
deep,  which  is  the  most  common  depth,  though  I  have 
found  that  deeper  plowing  answers  a  better  purpose. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  rotation  yet  adopted, 
except  to  take  indiscriminately  crop  aftercrop  of  grain, 
and  this  without  any  manure  or  seeding  to  grass ;  and 
the  land  is  so  fertile  that  it  will  well  reward  the  farmer 
for  his  labor.  I  do  not  say  this  is  good  husbandry,  but 
it  is  the  most  common. 

We  have  some  better  farmers  among  us,  who  in- 
stead of  burning  up  their  s'raw  to  get  rid  of  it,  draw 
it  to  their  cattle-yard,  and  after  it  has  become  rotted 
by  the  trampling  of  the  cattle  and  the  soaking  of  the 
urine,  spread  it  upon  their  land.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  are  cultivating  the  tame  grasses  clover 
and  timothy,  and  this  is  necessary  with  us,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  clean  our  lands  which  by  constant 
croppings  will  become  foul. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  which  this  state  possesses ; 
it  is  of  great  fcTtility,  easily  brought  into  a  state  of 
cultivation,  and  well  adapted  to  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture.  It  is  well  watered,  and  well-timbered, 
while  the  prairies  and  openings  afford  a  boundless  supply 
of  the  best  of  pasturage,  and  the  low  prairies  afford 
quantities  of  good  hay.  It  possesses  great  water  pow- 
er which  is  fast  becoming  improved.  It  is  studded 
with  thriving  villages,  and  is  settled  with  an  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  people,  and  lastly,  it  is  healthy — not 
being  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  portion  of  Amer- 
ica.   T.  Grekn.     Waupun,  Fon  du  Lac  Co. 


Catting  Wheat  Early* 

Edi.  CtTLTivAToa — ^Thc  subject  of  the  early  cutting 
of  wheat  has  received  attention  for  several  years;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  understood  and  practiced 
to  the  greatest  profit.  It  has  been  the  common  method 
to  put  the  wheat  up  in  stoofes — two  rows  of  bundles, 
the  tops  resting  against  each  other.  In  this  way  the 
heads  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  a  harvest  sun, 
which  soon  dries  them  and  the  straw,  so  effectually  as 
to  prevent  all  nutriment  passing  from  the  straw  to*  the 
grain. 

My  method,  at  beginning  of  harvest  for  several  years 
past  has  been  this:  We  benfin  our  harvest  early,  Bind 
at  first  in  quite  small  bundles,  siook  them  by  putttnir 
eight  or  nine  in  a  stock,  with  a  larger  one  for  a  cap. 
In  this  way  the  grain  is  secured  from  being  suddenly 
dried,  the  nutriment  from  the  straw  continues  to  pass 
to  and  nourish  the  grain,  as  long  or  longer  than  if  the 
wheat  were  standing,  and  if  well  put  up  it  is  secure 
from  almost  any  weather ;  so  that  oqr  first  cut  is  fre- 
quently last  carted  to  the  barn  or  stack.  I  have  taken 
heads  from  stooks  thus  put  up,  which,  with  the  straw 
were  green,  and  the  grains  when  shelled  were  dry,  fit 


for  grinding,  but  were  plump,  thin  skimmed,  and  almost 
transparent,  whilst  wheat  which  stood  and  ripened  in 
the  sun,  was  thick  skinned  and  looked  shrivelled,  and 
this  in  seasons  when  no  rust  or  casualty  attended  the 
crop.  We  can  begin  harvest  earlier  by  this  method, 
and  our  straw  will  be  more  valuable  for  fodder,  as  well 
as  the  wheat  for  floa«.  If  the  crop  cannot  be  cut  till 
nearly  or  quite  ripe,  we  can  then  put  it  in  stents  as 
the  stocking  is  a  trifie,  and  but  a  trifle  more  work  to 
an  experienced  hand.  R.  Watkins.  NapoUon^  MiekU 
gan,  June  22,  1850. 

Wire  Fence««-Red  Cedar  Hedges* 


Eds.  CuLTivAToa — Some  two  months  ago  I  wrote 
you,  making  inquiries  about  the  expense  of  wire  and 
wire  fence,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  answer. 
Since  that  time  I  have  put  up  about  one  hundred 
rods  of  wire  fence,  five  strands  high.  I  made  it  af- 
ter the  plan  of  A.  B.,  described  in  your  April  No.  . 
I  set  chestnut  posts  at  the  ends  or  corners  of  the 
lines,  and  braced  them.  Having  a  lot  of  chestnut 
rails  on  hand  I  cut  them  in  two,  each  making  two 
stakes,  which  I  set  apart  the  distance  of  a  rail's 
length.  I  put  my  bottom  wire  12  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  each  wire  about  9  inches  from  the 
one  below  it,  which  makes  the  fenee  4feet  high.  I 
used  about  half  No.  10  and  half  No.  9  wire  anneal- 
ed. The  fence  all  set  and  completed,  cost  me  abont 
37^  ets.  per  rod. 

Were  I  to  set  more,  I  should  use  no  wire  finer 
than  No.  9,  of  good  quality.  I  feel  quite  confident 
in  regard  to  my  No.  9  wire,  but  of  the  No.  10  I  am 
not  so  confident.  It  needs  to  be  proved.  After 
setting  it,  my  men  drove  some  cows  against  it,  bat 
it  brought  them  up,  and  no  damage  to  the  wire. 
Our  mode  of  straining  the  wire  was  as  follows: 
Take  a  hickory  stick,  say  2|  inches  in  diameter  and 
two  feet  long.  With  an  inch  and  a  half  auger  bore 
a  hole,  say  two  inches  from  the  end;  through  this 
put  a  stick,  say  two  feet  long,  for  a  lever.  Between 
this  hole  and  the  end  of  the  hickory  stick,  at  right 
angles  with  the  l\  inch  hole,  put  through  a  large 
wood  screw,  to  prevent  splitting.  About  6  inches 
from  the  other  end,  put  through  a  hole  \  of  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  and  your  •tra-intr  is  done.  In- 
sert your  wire  through  the  lever  and  post  at  each 
end,  fasten  it  at  one  end,  and  draw  it  as  tight  as 
convenient  with  your  hands  at  the  other.  Slip  the 
wire  through  the  small  hole  in  the  strainer,  and  turn 
until  you  have  taken  out  the  kinks  and  made  the 
wire  as  tight  as  you  please. 

I  think  this  strainer  preferable  t6  A.  B  Js,  as  it  is 
easily  made,  and  you  can  strain  each  wire  separate- 
ly as  tight  as  you  please,  and  one  strainer  answers 
for  all  the  fence  you  may  ever  wish  to  make.  And 
should  a  wire  ever  break,  that  alone  can  be  mended 
without  interfering  with  the  others.  At  fir&t,  to 
hold  the  wires  at  the  ends,  we  drove  in  pins,  and 
then  brought  thef»*half  way  round  the  post  to  the 
main  wire  and  twisted  a  few  times  around  this. 
But  should  you  wish  to  alter  the  wire,  or  should  it 
break,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it  out  where  the  pin  holds 
it.  There  is  no  need  of  a  pin,  as  the  wire  can  be 
brought  back  and  fastened  as  above  mentioned  with- 
out, as  well  as~with  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  slip  it  af- 
terwards, you  can  without  trouble.  I  obtained  mr 
wire  of  Burbank,  Chase  k.  Co.,  in  Lowell.  They  had 
about  200  lbs.  No.  10  on  hand,  which  they  sold  mc 
at  5  cts. ;  they  ordered  me  109  lbs.  No.  9,  for  which 
I  paid  6i  cts.  The  No.  10  seemed  to  be  a  wire  of 
inferior  quality  such  as  I  would  advise  no  one  to  use. 
Although  at  first  cheap,  I  think  in  the  end  it  may 
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prove  dear.     The  No.  9  was  soft  and  strong,  aod  I 
have  no  doubt  will  meet  expectation. 

Instead  of  the  Three- thorned  Acacia,  as  I  last 
wrote  yon,  I  have  been  advised  by  a  gentleman  from 
Long  Island  to  set  Red  Cedar,  by  the  side  of  my 
wire  for  a  hedge.  He  recommends  to  set  them,  say 
4  feet  apart,  and  when  they  get  4  or  6  feet  high, 
cat  them  half  off  and  bend  them  down,  when  the 
sprouts  will  grow  upwards  and  downwards  and  on- 
wards until  a  complete  mat  of  hedge  is  formed,  so 
that,  to  use  his  own  language,  '^the  devils  can't  get 
through  it."  I  told  him  if  it  was  so,  I  would  be 
under  great  obligations  to  him,  for  we  have  quite  a 
number  of  that  kind  about  here,  and  that  it  was  just 
the  fence  we  wanted.  It  of  course  must  be  pruned 
upon  the  sides  and  on  top  like  other  hedges.  I 
would  like  to  inquire,  through  the  Cultivator,  if  you 
please,  about  red  cedar  hedge.  I  wish  it  to  turn 
such  charaoters  as  above  alluded  to,  rather  than  for 
beauty  or  ornament.  George  Mansfield.  Lowell, 
Mass,,  Juns  26th,  1850. 

Morgan  Horses* 

Eds.  Cultitatdb — As  I  am  frequently  called  upon 
by  letter  to  give  the  pedigree  of  the  original  Morgan 
horse  and  of  his  immediate  descendants,  I  now  ask 
leave,  through  your  columns,  to  refer  those  who  may 
not  be  aware  where  the  information  may  be  found,  to 
the  volume  of  the  Cultivator  for  1846,  in  the  number 
for  January,  page  19,  and  in  that  for  April,  page  106. 

The  very  extensive  and  well-deserved  reputation 
which  the  Morgan  horses  have  obtained,  has  furnished 
quite  a  strong  inducement  for  the  unscrupulous  to  pass 
off  as  such,  upon  the  public,  horses  of  different  breeds 
and  inferior  qualities;  as  well  as  to.overstate  the  pedi- 
gree of  those  which  really  have  a  small  part  of  the  genu* 
ine  blood. 

Those  who  become'the  subjects  of  these  impositions, 
will  of  coarse,  be  greatly  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations of  raising  valuable  horses.  And  it  is  evident 
that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results, 
where  the  blood  of  the  parents  is  strained  down  so  low 
as  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth. 

From  what  I  have  learnt,  I  am  convinced  beyond 
doubt,  that  these  frauds  have  already  been  practiced  to 
a  considerable  extent,  not  only  in  your  own,  but  also  in 
other  states,  and  that  further  acts  of  the  same  kind  are 
in  contemplation.  Indeed  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  horses  are  advertised  as  being  of  the  Sherman, 
Bulrush,  Woodbury,  and  Gifford  stock,  which  have  not 
a  particle  of  the  blood  of  either  running  in  their  veins. 

The  number  of  breeding  mares  possessing  a  high 
strain  of  Morgan  blood,  whose  descent  can  be  satisfac- 
torily traced,  is  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  been,  very  limited  Indeed;  and  there  are  but  few 
cases  where  pedigree,  on  the  side  of  the  mare,  can  be 
fairly  established  by  convincing  evidence. 

It  is  apparent  therefore  that  such  persons  as  desire 
to  obtain  Morgan  horses  of  the  true  blood,  must  scru- 
tinize, with  particular  care,  the  statements  of  those 
who  offer  them  either  for  purposes  of  breeding  or  for 
sale, — and  that  a  neglect  of  this  necessary  precaution 
will  not  only  defeat  their  own  hopes  and  wishes,  but 
i&lso  tend  to  bring  undeserved  discredit  upon  the  race 
itself.  Faedxeick  A.  Wiee.  Walpole,  N,  H.,  Jtdy 
16,  1850. 

Maryland  Agricaltare. 

Mr.  JoHK  R.  HowAED,  who  lately  spent  some 
time  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  notes  on  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  agriculture  in  those  sections.— Eds. 

R.  N.  Milburn,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  who  owns  a 


farm  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  has 
lived  at  that  place  many  years,  says,  although 
there  have  been  no  surveys  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  location  and  quantity  of  marl,  it  is  certain  the 
beds  are  very  numerous.  They  are  three,  six,  and 
sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  of  an  un- 
known extent.  Wherever  the  marl  has  been  used, 
it  has  produced  increased  crops  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  It  sometimes  lies  near  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  below.  Most  of  the 
beds  that  have  been  discovered  are  in  ravines, 
where  the  water  has  washed  off  the  surface  and  ex- 
posed to  view  the  pearly  substance.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  there  are  many  beds  of  oyster  shells, 
but  slightly  decomposed.  A  question  arose,  how 
could  they  have  been  deposited  there?  He  says  by 
the  Indians.  They  are  one  to  six  feet  thick,  and 
lie  considerably  above  tide  water.  Bones  of  racoons 
and  other  animals  are  found  there  also.  These  beds 
(some  of  them  at  least)  are  found  to  exist  within  3 
or  4  miles  of  where  there  has  been  Indian  towns. 
These  shells  are  burnt,  converted  into  lime  and 
used  as  manure,  and  large  crops  of  clover,  &c.,  are 
made  to  grow  where  little  or  none  grew  before. 
Then  follow  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  Itc,  that  arc 
large  in  proportion. 

Sheep  Husbandbt.— Mr.  M.  says  he  bought,  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  of  Mr.  Reybold,  of  Delaware,  three 
ewe  lambs  of  the  Cotswold  breed,  for  which  he  paid 
$80.  Since  then,  he  has  raised  from  them  three 
others,  and  lost  one.  He  could  now  sell  the  six  for 
$160.  His  flock  of  native  sheep  usually  consists 
of  about  60  head.  He  reserves  his  clover  fields  till 
the  clover  is  in  bloom,*  then  puts  in  the  sheep,  and 
some  of  the  crop  remains  till  winter,  aflbrding  sufii- 
oient  sustenance  for  the  sheep  through  the  winter, 
except  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  at  which 
times  he  gives  them  corn  fodder. 

He  says  sheep  are  his  most  profitable  stock,  and 
his  land,  treated  in  this  way,  becomes  very  highly 
improved;  much  more  so  than  by  plowing  in  the 
clover,  or  leaving  it  on  the  ground.  He  has  made 
experiments  in  these  three  different  methods.  He 
says  beans  are  more  valuable  than  corn  for  feeding 
to  sheep^they  keep  the  sheep  healthy  and  promote 
the  growth  of  the  wool,  more  than  any  other  food. 

Peat  as  Manure. 

In  the  Report  of  the  York  County  (New  Brunswick) 
Agricultural  Society,  we  find  some  useful  obsevations 
on  the  value  of  peat  as  manure,  by  Prof.  Robb,  of 
Fredericton,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  as  a  geologist 
and  chemist.  He  gives  three  modes  by  which  this  sub- 
stance may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  improve- 
ment of  soil,  as  follows: 

1st.  It  may  be  carted  to  the  barn-yard  and  spread 
all  around,  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  liquid  manure,  which 
it  will  do  like  a  sponge;  not  only  will  it  thus  soak 
up  and  fix  liquid  and  gaseous  matters,  which  would 
othervnse  be  lost,  but  it  will  thereby  take  on  a  state  of 
fermentation  itself,  which  will  result  in  its  becoming 
soluble  and  proper  for  the  food  of  crops.  When  one  layer 
is  soaked  and  fermented,  more  or  less,  it  must  be  re- 
newed, or  replaced  by  fresh  stuff  from  the  bog,  which 
will  thus  become  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  farm. 

2d.  The  peaty  substance  may  be  very  advantage- 
ously composted  and  brought  to  a  soluble  form  thereby. 
If  three  loads  of  half-dried  peat  earth  be  mixed  with 
one  of  stable  manure  (green,)  there  will  be  formed 
four  loads  of  manure  equal  in  value  to  cow  dung  itself, 
for  the  ordinary  root  and  grain  crops.  A  layer  of  dry 
peat  should  form  the  base  of  the  com|>08t  heap,  then  a 
layer  of  green  manure    then  alternate  layers  of  peal 
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and  manure,  ending  with  a  thick  layer  of  peat.  If 
ashes  be  added,  or  if  the  heap  be  occasionally  watered 
witl)  urine,  decomposition  will  be  more  rapid ^  and  the 
compost  be  more  fertilizing.  In  six  weeks,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  season,  the  heap  maybe  shoyelled  over 
and  then  carried  on  to  the  field,  where  its  effects  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  same  quantity  of  common 
dung.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  soil  deficient  in  vege- 
table matter,  and  in  any  way,  exactly  as  if  it  were  so 
much  well  rotted  yard  manure.  By  ashes  alone,  the 
peaty  earth  may  likewise  be  converted  into  the  food  of 
plants ;  but  I  believe  it  is  best  to  use  them  as-  above 
directed. 

3d.  The  peat  maybe  burnt  in  the  fields  for  its  ashes, 
which  are  applied  with  very  good  effect  as  a  top  dress- 
ing to  meadows,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Agricaltaral  and  Horticaltnral  Fain* 

State  SocisTiBs.^i^etD- Fork,  at  Albany,  Sept. 
3,  4,  5,  6. 

Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  Sept.  11,  12,  13.  The  an- 
nual session  of  the  Jtmerican  Pomologieal  Congr€9* 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  October  23,  24,  26. 

Michigan,  at  Ann -Arbor,  Sept.  25,  26,  27. 

Rhode  Maud,  at  Providence,  Sept.  18,  19,  20. 

Nevf'Hampghire,  at  Concord,  first  week  in  Oct. 

Canada  Wett,  at  Niagara,  Sept.  18,  19,  20. 

American  Inttitute,  New-York. — The  exhibition 
will  open  on  the  first  of  October,  and  continue  for 
three  weeks.  Plowing  and  Spading  Matches  at 
Tarrytown,  Oct.  11.  Cattle  Show,  corner  5th  ave- 
nue and  23d  streets,  Oct.  16,  17,  18. 

Georgia,  at  Atlanta,  Aug.  15. 

N.  Y.  CouKTT  Shows.— Cayuga,  at  Auburn, 
Sept.  24,  25 — Saratoga,  at  Mechanicsville,  Sept. 
17,  18— Seneca,  at  Ovid,  Sept.  26,  27— Monroe,  at 
Rochester,  Sept.  25,  26,  27— Sullivan,  Sept.  18,  19 
—Otsego,  Sept.  24,  25— Madison,  Sept.  26,  27— 
Oswego,  Sept.  25,  26— Wayne,  at  Clyde,  Sept.  18, 
19,  and  at  Palmyra,  on  the  25th,  26th — Livingston, 
Sept.  24,  25— Ontario,  Oct.  1,  2— Suffolk,  Sept.  24 
— Washington,  at  Argyle,  Sept.  18,  19 — Oneida,  at 
Rome,  Sept.  18,  19 — Clinton,  at  Keeseville,  Sept. 
24,  25. 

CoNN.^New-Haven  Hort.  and  Agricultural,  at 
New-Haven,  Sept.  24,  25,  26. 

Vebmont. — Addison,  at  Vergennes,  Sept.  25. 

Science  as  Applicable  to  Agricaltare. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Farmer's  Guide, 
a  work  which  we  have  noticed  on  several  occasions, 
we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.    Eds. 

* 'Agriculture  may  perhaps  be  considered  one  of 
the  experimental  sciences,  as  its  principles  are  no 
doubt  demonstrable  by  the  test  of  experiment,  al- 
though farmers  have  not  yet  attempted  to  deduce 
principles  from  practice.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
deduction  is,  no  doubt,  the  less  urgent,  that  hus- 
bandry is  usually  pursued  as  a  purely  practical  art; 
and  the  facility  of  thus  pursuing  it  succeS'sfully,  of 
course  renders  practical  men  indifferent  to  science, 
as  they  consider  it  unnecessary  to  burden  their 
minds  with  scientific  results,  whilst  practice  is  suf- 
ficient for  their  purpose.  Could  the  man  of  practice, 
however,  supply  the  man  of  science  with  a  series  of 
accurate  observations  on  the  leading  operations  of 
the  farm,  the  principles  of  these  might  be  truly  evolv- 
ed; but  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
scientific  agriculture  is  to  be  sought  for  intheunac- 
quaintance  of  men  of  science  with  practical  agricul- 
ture. Would  the  man  of  science  become  acquainted 
with  practice,  much  greater  advancement  in  scien- 
tific agriculture  might  be  expected  than  if  the  prac- 


tical man  were  to  become  a  man  of  science;  be* 
cause  men  of  science  are  best  capable  of  conducting 
scientific  research,  and,  being  so  qualified,  could 
best  understand  the  relation  which  their  investiga- 
tions bear  to  practice ;  and,  until  the  relation  betwixt 
principles  and  practice  is  well  understood,  scientific 
investigation,  though  important  in  itself,  and  inter- 
esting in  its  results,  would  tend  to  no  practical  util- 
ity in  agriculture.  In  short,  until  the  facts  of  hus- 
bandry are  acquired  by  men  of  science,  these  will  in 
vain  endeavour  to  construct  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
agriculture  on  the  principles  of  inductive  philoso* 

phy."  

Chess  will  Grow. 


Last  fall  I  selected  a  dozen  grains  of  chess  and 
sowed  them;  they  came  up  and  wintered  well.  In 
the  spring,  I  transplanted  them,  and  they  are  now 
just  heading  out,  fine  chett. 

I  had  some  seed  wheat  last  fall  which  contain- 
ed a  large  quantity  of  chess.  I  poured  it  into 
a  strong  brine,  and  then  decanted  it,  so  as  to  turn 
off  most  of  the  chess.  It  was  then  sown,  and  it 
has  but  a  very  few  spires  of  chess  in  it.  W.  H. 
Bethel,  Vt, 

It  is  strange  that  the  idea  that  chess  will  not 
grow,  should  have  ever  been  entertained.  It  grows 
as  readily,  and  produces  '*seed  after  its  kind  ".  with 
as  much  certainty  as  any  other  plant.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  by  experiments.     Eds. 


Leaves  as  Manure. 


Leaves,  buds,  and  tender  branches  are  peculiarlj  rich 
in  the  vegetable  alkali ;  besides  which  they  contain  other 
organic  elements  derived  from  the  soil,  and  which,  by 
being  returned  to  the  soil,  enrich  its  surface,  tending  to 
prevent  its  exhaustion,  or  when  newly  applied, — that 
is  to  other  ground, — to  enrich  it  more  than  superficially. 

Leaves — and  the  remark  is  applicable  to  the  tender 
branches  also — seem  destined  by  nature  for  the  manure 
of  forest  land,  and  indeed,  of  ground  generally  wherever 
trees  grow.  The  roots  collect  the  inorganic  elements 
essential  to  vegetation  from  the  soil,  penetrating  deeply 
and  widely;  the  leaves  detain  and  store  up  a  certain 
portion  of  them,  with  other  elements  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  such  as  are  required  for  their  growth ;  and 
these  returned  to  the  soil  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and 
there  undergoing  decomposition,  are  ready  to  be  appro- 
priated again,  and  re-adminster  to  the  process  of  vege- 
table growth.    Farmer's  Herald. 


Waste  of  Manure* 


Little  or  no  pains  is  taken  usually  to  save  the  liquid 
manure  of  animals;  no  earth  or  saw  dust  is  placed  in 
or  beneath  the  stable  to  absorb  it;  and  the  bam -yard 
is  often  so  situated,  that  all  the  liquids  that  would  col- 
lect in  it.  run  off  into  the  street,  or  are  conducted  to 
the  adjoining  field,  where  they  are  so  little  spread  a- 
bout,  as  to  injure  the  crop  by  producing  an  immode- 
rate luxuriance.  Liquid  manure  is  exceedingly  valua- 
ble, and  the  yards  and  stables  of  the  farmer  shoold  be 
so, constructed,  that  it  may  all  be  saved.  There  should 
be  no  outlet  to  the  barn-yard,  where  the  fiuids  collected 
in  it  can  run  off.  They  should  either  be  taken  awaj , 
and  applied  directly  to  the  land,  or  poured  upon  the  com- 
post heaps  in  and  around  the  barn-yard.  The  turf  a- 
bout  his  fences  and  stone  wslLs,  or  the  mud  and  muck 
from  his  swamps,  should  be  collected  in  heaps  or  spread 
around  his  yard  in  order  to  absorb  the  fertilizing  liquids 
collected  there.— wtfddresf  of  8.  Haet,  Esq.,  before  ike 
Hartford  County,  Ot,,  jit.  Society, 
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Communications  have  been  received,  since  onr 
last,  as  follows:  Prof.  Norton,  £.  6.,  (written  in 
German,)  ^.  L.  Bingham,  Sylvanus,  Warren  Hut* 
Chios,  R.  Watkins,  T.  Green,  D.  S.  Curtis,  D. 
Thomas,  D.  T.,  F.  A.  Wier,  John  W.  Bailey,  A. 
B.  S.,  W.  L.  Eaton,  A  Constant  Reader. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received,  as 
follows: 

The  Architecture  of  Country  Hooses ;  including  Designs  for  Cotta- 
ges, Farm  Houses  uid  Villas,  with  Remarks  on  luteriors,  Funii. 
tnre,  and  the  best  modes  of  Wanning  and  Ventilatiiis;.  With 
Three  Hundred  and  Twenty  Illustrations.  Bv  A.  J.  IH>\vriko, 
Aulbor  of  Ursigiis  for  "  Cottage  Resideuces/'  &c.  Ac.  New- 
York,  D.  Appletou  &  Co.  Price  94.  From  the  Author. 
Speech  o(  Hon.  J.  A.  Kino,  in  the  H.  of  R  ,  June  4,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  California.  From  the  Author. 
Train«actiotis  of  the  Michiran  State  Ag.  Society,  with  Report  of 
County  Societies  for  1649.    From  J.  C.  HoLiuts,  Sec'y. 

TaANsACTioNs  OF  THE  N.  Y.  State  Ao.  Societt. 

This  volume,  comprising  the  domgs  of  the  Society  for 
1849,  is  just  issued.  It  contain8^f44  pages,  and  is  su- 
perior in  the  quality  of  its  matter  to  any  volume  which 
the  Society  has  previously  published,  ft  contains  the 
highly  valuable  and  interesting  lectures  delivered  in 
this  city  last  winter,  by  Prof.  Johnston,  the  prize  essay 
by  Prof.  Norton,  entitled  ''  Elements  of  Scientific 
Agriculture,''  (which  has  also  been  published  in  a 
separate  volume,)  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  pos* 
session  of  every  farmer  in  the  country.  The  volume 
also  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  agricultural  survey 
of  Wiishington  county,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  with  several 
valuable  papers  communicated  to  the  Society.  Several 
engravings  of  prize  animals,  and  choice  fruits,  and  rep- 
resentations of  the  show  grounds  at  Syracuse,  are  giv- 
en, which  are  generally  executed  in  a  superior  style. 

Impoetation  or  Smoet-Hoen  Cattle. — Col.  J. 
M.  SuEBWooD,  of  Auburn,  has  imported  a  very  fine 
heifer,  now  about  two  years  old.  and  a  bull  calf 
eight  months  old,  from  the  noted  nerd  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, of  Durham,  England.  The  animals  ar- 
rived here  about  the  first  of  July.  They'  had  evi- 
deotly  suflered  from  their  long  voyage,  though  they 
appeared  in  good  health,  and  will  probably  recruit 
rapidly.  We  shall  expect  to  see  them, .with  some 
of  Col.  S.'s  other  fine  animals,  several  of  which 
vrere  also  from  Mr.  Stephenson's  herd,  at  the 
coming  show  of  the  State  Ag.  Society,  at  which 
time  we  presume  they  will  he  prepared  to  appear  in 
their  accustomed  plight. 

French  Merino  SHEEP.-^Mr.  A.  L.  Bingham, 
of  Cornwall,  Vermont,  gives  the  weight  of  wool, 
nnwashed,  obtained  the  present  season  from  83  Me- 
rino sheep,  of  the  "Taintor  Stock,"  ^o^ether  with 
the  aggregate  live  weight  of  carcass  of  the  same 
sheep,  obtained  after  they  were  shorn.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  are  stated  to  have  been  only  ten 
months  old  when  shorn.  The  aggregate  of  eighty- 
three  sheep,  was  10,458  lbs.,  being  an  ^tvcrage 
of  126  lbs.  each.  Affgregate  weight  of  wool  ob- 
tained from  the  eighty-three  sheep,  was  1,494  lbs., 
or  an  average  of  18  lbs.  each  fleece,  and  two  and 
two-sevenths  ounces  of  wool  for  each  pound  of  car- 
cass. The  growth  of  the  fleeces  is  stated  to  have 
been  just  one  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  lambs 
which  were  but  ten  months  old.  The  ewes,  it  is 
.*<tated,  produce  ''three  crops  of  lambs  in  two  years." 

Etrurian  Wheat. — E.Cornell,  Esq.,  of  Itha- 
ca, informs  ns  that  he  has  raised  this  variety  of 
wheat  for  the  last  five  years,  having  obtained  the 
first  sample  of  it  from  Mr.  Ellsworth,  late  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.     He  considers  it  a  very  valu- 


able variety,  being  hardy,  yielding  well,  and  aflbrd- 
ing  a  superior  quality  of  flour.  At  one  of  tb'e  agri- 
cultural discussions  in  this  city  the  past  winter, 
Mr.  Brewer,  of  Tompkins  county,  spoke  favorably 
of  this  kincl  of  wheat,  stating  that  it  weighed  64 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  Season  and  Crops. — The  month  of  April  waa 
remarkable  for  its  coldness,  and  May  was  equally  re- 
markable for  its  wetness,  both  circumstances  conspiring 
to  render  crops  generally  backward.  Planting,  except 
in  favorable  locations,  was  much  delayed,  and  in  some 
instances  the  seed  perished  without  vegetating.  In 
this  section  there  has  been  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture, 
but  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  in  Oiiio 
and  Michigan,  a  severe  drouth  was  experienced  through 
the  month  of  June.  The  growth  of  grass  has  been 
very  luxuriant,  except  in  situations  where  drouth  pre- 
vailed, as  just  roeniioned.  Corn  looks  well,  con.sider- 
ing  the  lateness  nf  planting. 

Heavy  Rains. — We  have  had  several  copious  rnirs 
in  this  vicinity,  which  have  considerably  i.iterfered  with 
the  process  of  hay-making;  and  on  the  5th  of  July  a 
storm  occurred  wbivh  occasioned  considerable  damajse 
by  flooding  crops  on  the  banks  of  stroams,  carrying 
away  bridges,  &c.  Nearly  three  inches  of  water  fell 
at  this  place,  in  the  space  of  four  hours.  This  storm 
was,  however,  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  espe- 
cially from  north  to  south,  in  which  direction  its  force 
was  principally  confined  to  a  width  of  less  than  thirty 
miles.  From  west  to  east  it  extended  two  hundred 
miles. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  July,  and  the  forenoon 
19th,  we  were  visited  with  a  rain  storm  of  great  ex- 
tent. We  hear  of  its  efiecls  as  far  south  as  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  northward  as  far  as  lake  Champlain. 
Its  extent  from  west  to  east,  we  have  not  yet  learned ; 
though  it  was  very  severe  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  and  reached  eastward  as  far  as  Boston. 
Over  all  this  territory  the  rain  was  very  heavy,  and  to 
the  southward,  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  it  was 
accompanied  with  very  severe  wind,  which  occasioned 
considerable  damage  to  shipping,  and  to  buildings  in 
cities,  and  in  many  instances,  great  injury  to  fruit  and 
other  trees.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock, 
of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  dated  July  19th  say9— "  We 
have  had  an  awful  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  It  com- 
menced during  yesterday  afternoon,  wiih  the  wind 
south,  and  soon  changed  to  the  north-east,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  through  the  night.  The  damage  done 
to  fruit-trees,  and  fruit  is  very  great.  Much  of  the 
green  fruits  shaken  off*,  and  many  of  the  trees  are 
blown  down.  I  have  eight  large  apple  trees,  and  three 
large  pear  trees  prostrated,  besides  many  more  beinj^ 
injured  by  being  blown  partly  down.  The  damage  to 
oats  is  great — they  being  beaten  down  as  though  s 
roller  had  passed  over  them." 

A  letter,  dated  July  20th,  from  Mr.  John  Johnston, 
near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  says — "  It  has  rained  almost  in- 
cessantly since  the  18th,  with  high  wind  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  rainstorm 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  twenty-nine  years 
I  have  lived  here.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  prostrated 
and  the  damage  will  be  immense." 

The  water  in  the  Hudson  at  this  place,  rose  to  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  been  for  two  years  previously 
— completely  submerging  the  islands  and  alluvial  banks 
in  the  vicinity,  and  doing  incalculable  damage  to  crops 
of  vegetables  cultivated  for  market,  and  mining  the 
hay  crops  on  all  low  lands.  We  understand  the 
damage  to  grass,  broomcorn.  and  crops,  along  the 
Mohawk  flats,  and  other  large  streams,  is  beyond  es- 
timation. Such  a  flood  in  i  he  month  of  July,  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  happened  before  in  this  region. 
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PjiicES  OP  Poultry  and  Pheasants  in  £no- 
LAND.-r-A  letter  lately  received  from  Messrs.  Ba- 
ker, of  London  y  gives  the  following  as  the  prices  of 
birds  from  their  celebrated  ''  pheasantry." 

Malay  cocks,  $6.25  to  $8.75  each;  hens,  $2.50  to 
$3.75  each. 

Cochin-China  cooks.  $10;  hens,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Speckled  Dorking  cocks,  $5j  hens,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Spanish  cocks,  $6.25  to  $7.50;  hens,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Sussex  cocks,  $5;  hens,  $1.75. 

Pheasants — Golden,  $17.50  per  pair. 
'«  Silver,  $17.50  '* 

"  English,  $6.70        " 

Messrs.  Baker  are  large  breeders  of  ornamental 
poultry  and  water-fowl  of  every  description.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  fanciers  to  know 
where  they  can  obtain  choice  birds. 

Cattle  for  Nova  Scotia. — James  Irons,  Esq., 
as  agent  for  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  of 
Nova  Scotia,  purchased,  in  June  last,  several  fine 
animals  in  this  vicinity,  viz,  Jtyrthiretj  purchased 
of  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  one  two-year-old  heifer, 
two  yearling  do.,  one  yearling  bull  calf;  o{  Here- 
fords,  purchased  of  E.  Corning,  Esq.,  one  year- 
ling bull  and  one  yearling  heifer.  All  these  -were 
very  fine  animals,  and  will,  we  trust,  well  reward 
the  praiseworthy  enterprise  of  our  brother  farmers 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Sheafe's  Stock. — Our  readers,  who 
wittb  to  purchase  short  horn  cattle  or  South  Down  sheep, 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  sale  of  Mr.  Sheafe's  stock, 
is  to  come  ofi*  at  New-Hamburgh  on  the  29th  inst.  See 
advertisement  on  last  page  of  this  paper. 

Litb-Stock  at  Auction. — We  invite  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Sticknsy,  in  this  number. 
He  has  taken  great  pains  in  procuring  the  best  Devon 
cattle.  South  Down  sheep,  Snflfolk  and  other  breeds  of 
pi<r8,  and  has  excellent  specimens  of  all  these  stocks. 
His  swine  are  much  esteemed  for  their  fattening  ten- 
dency, and  when  slaughtered,  bring  an  extra  price  in 
market,  on  account  of  tho  superior  qnailty  of  the  pork 
and  the  great  weight  in  proportion  to  oflal .  A  bettor 
opportunity  for  obtaining  stock  of  these  kinds,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  occur. 

Country  Seats. — The  Rensselaer  County  Ag. 
Society  has  ofi*ered  a  premium  for  the  best  designed 
'  'country  seat.''  Competitors  are  requested  to  send 
drawings  and  descriptions,  showing  the  plans  of 
their  dwellings,  gardens  and  grounds;  and  the 
name  of  the  successful  competitor  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  State  Society. 

Wheat  and  Chess. — P.  Gregory,  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Canadian  jlgriculturitt,  states  that  se- 
veral years  ago  he  found  wheat  and  chess  on  the 
8anie  stalk;  and  supposing  at  the  time  that  both 
had  grown  from  the  same  seed  or  germ,  he  drew 
the  inference  ''that  wheat  must  produce  chess,  or 
chess  wheat.''  He  therefore  set  himself  to  experi- 
menting on  wheat  and  chess;  but  after  all  his  ex- 
periments, he  says — ''like  produces  like,  in  spite  of 
nil  the  ill  treatment  I  can  give  them."  He  asks  for 
Mn  explanation  of  the  mystery.  The  editor  of  the 
paper  referred  to  very  sensibly  observes  that  "oats 
Rs  well  as  chess,  have  been  found  adhering  to  a  head 
of  wheat,"  but  their  growth  from  the  same  stem 
was  only  "apparent" — the  oats  or  chess  was  only 
entangled  with  the  wheat. 

Westk|ln  Butter. — Cobb  &  Co.,  of  Bnflfalo,  in  a 
letter  to  tho  Ohio  Cultivator,  state  that  the  receipts, 
of  butter  at  that  port  for  1849,  amounted  to  9,714,170 
Ib^  ,  more  than  two  thirds  of  which  was  from  Ohio.  .  A 
very  small  proportion  only  of  this  ranked  as  prime — 


far  the  greater  portion  having  been  received  as  greatt 
butter.  It  is  stated  that  the  great  bulk  of  Ohio  batter 
did  not  net  the  shipper  more  than  six  to  seven  cents 
per  pound.  The  bad  quality  of  the  butter  is  charged 
to  several  causes ;  as  impure  salt  which  it  is  said  con- 
verts the  butter  into  a  *'  discoloured  pasty  substance 
resembling  soap" —  the  salt  imperfectly  incorporated 
with  the  butter,  the  butter-milk  imperfectly  separated, 
exposure  of  the  butter  to  the  air,  both  before  and  after 
it  is  paoked,  &o.  The  improvements  suggested,  are 
the  use  of  solar  evaporated  sea  salt,  greater  care  in 
packings"  smooth,  clean,  well  made,  oak  kegs, 
capable  of  holding  about  100  lbs,"  being  recommended, 
and  the  kegs  to  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  air.  Placing  the  kegs  of  butter  in  larger  casks  and 
filling  the  space  with  oats,  is  thought  to  be  a  good 
mode  of  sending  to  market.  The  oats,  it  is  said,"  will 
pay  cost  and  transportation." 

LoNO-wooLED  Sheep. — A  writer  in  the  jimerican 
Farmer  states  that  he  was  present  at  the  shearing  of 
several  long-wooled  sheep  owned  by  James  N.  Golds- 
ROROUGH,  of  Talbot  county,  and  the  following  is  given 
as  the  weights  of  th<Aarcasses  and  fleeces: 

A  three  year  old  Oxfordshire  ram  weighed. .  23.^1bs 

His  fleece,  washed  wool,  weighed 7.|lb8 

A  yearling  grade  Lincoln  ram,  weighed....  171'lbs 

His  fleece  washed  wool  weighed 8.^]bs 

A  three  3'ear  old  New  Leicester  ewe 2l2.|lbs 

Her  fleece  washed 7.|lbs 

A  three  year  old  New  Leicester  Ewe 194  ^Ibs 

Her  ileece  washed.  ...t.*..  •• 7ilbs 

Use  of  Carbon  in  the  SoiL.-^It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  that  carbonic  acid  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  plants ;  but  it  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  plant  could  obtain  through  its  leaves  a  suflicicncy 
of  this  food  from  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary thai  it  should  be  present  in  the  soil.  Licbig 
and  his  followers  have  held  that  it  was  not  necessary 
in  the  soil — the  only  use  of  vegetable  or  organic  matter 
being,  as  they  argued,  to  impart  the  requisite  "  physi- 
cal texture"  to  the  soil. .  A  pape^  lately  published  in 
France  on  the  food  of  plants,  gives  the  resiilts  of  some 
experiments  on  this  subject ,  whtch-are  important.  The 
exi)crinienter  took  two  boxes,  in  one  of  which  was  placed 
a  quantity  of  soil  which  had  been  burned  so  as  to  de- 
stroy all  organic  matter;  in  the  other  a  like  quantity 
of  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  its  natural  state  was  dc* 
posited.  Peas  were  planteil  in  both  boxes,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  in  the  box  carefully  compared. 
Those  in  the  natural  soil  flourished  much  the  best,  and 
no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  diflerence,  except 
the  greater  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  natural  soil. 

The  Wool  Clip  of  1859. — Tho  shipments  of  wool 
this  season  to  the  1st  July,  from  Cincinnati,  amount  to 
1784  bales  and  14,366  lbs.,  against  913  bales  and  569 
lbs.  to  same  date  last  season.  One  steamer  from  St. 
Louis,  a  few  days  since,  disf;harged  101  bales  (13,432 
lbs.)  of  wool,  shipped  from  Booneville.  At  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  to  the  20th  ult.  over  200,000  lbs.  had  been 
purchased  of  the  clip  of  1850.  The  fleeces  have  been 
unusually  heavy  this  spring^-oiVB  merino  buck  in  Mon- 
roe county.  New  York,  yielded,  it  is  said,  18  lbs.!  It 
is  estimated  that  65,000,000  lbs.  will  be  wanted  the 
prasent  year  for  domestic  consumption.  In  Macomb, 
Michigan,  about  10,000  lbs.  of  wool  have  been  already 
purchased  this  season,  which  is  double  the  product  of 
that  county  in  any  previous  year.    Providence  Journal. 

Cheap  ice. — Mr.  Nahvm  Haedt,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Matt.  P/otoman,  recommends  that  every 
neighborhood  should  have  an  ice-house,  which  should 
be  of  sufficient  capacity  for  holding  all  the  ice  that  may 
be  wanted  in  the  vicinity.    The  house   should  be  near 


1850. 
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wbere  the  ioe  is  made.  If  there  is  no  natural  pond,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  one.  Hit  mode  of  keeping 
ice  for  daily  use,  is  worthy  of  not  ice.  '  The  box  which  I 
haTe  used  for  the  last  six  years,  is  made  of  common  inch 
and  a  quarter  pine  boards,  and  cost  two  and  a  half 
dollars ;  is  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  three 
and  a  half  wide,  and  about  three  deep:  this  stands, 
through  the  hot  season,  as  near  the  cellar  stairs  as  it 
can  be  conTeniently  set ;  into  this,  about  once  in  sixteen 
days,  I  put  as  much  ice  as  can  be  conveniently  stowed, 
and  ba?e  room  at  top  to  set  such  things  as  we  wish  to 
keep  as  cold  as  ice.  A  firkin  of  corned  me^t  in  one 
corner,  a  box  of  butter,  fresh  meat,  fish,  anything  we 
think  proper.  The  expense  of  all  this  is  only  from  ^hree 
to  four  dollars  a  year." 

IiTFXiXGEMENT  OF  PATENTS. — The  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  in  his  Report,  makes  the  following 
just  observations  on  this  subject: 

'*  The  experience  of  every  day,  and  the  prolific  crop 
of  litigation  which  has  recently  sprung  up  from  the 
unscrupulous  and  remorseless  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
patentees,  by  persons  who  have  no  claim  nor  preten- 
sion to  the  name  of  inventor,  nor  of  the  fruits  of  invent- 
ive genus,  point  with  impressive  force  to  the  necessity 
of  some  reform  in  the  existing  laws  which  shall 
^▼e  greater  security  to  the  rights  vested  in  pat- 
entees. The  facilities  of  evading  pnnishmeni  or 
retribution  for  a  wilful  infringement  of  the  pro. 
perty  of  patentees  is  now  so  great,  that  the  whole 
term  during  which  a  patent  runs  is  not  sufficient,  if  it 
be  for  a  very  valuable  invention,  to  vindicate  and  es- 
tablish the  jusi  claims  of  the  inventor.  This  evil  could 
be  remedied  by  a  few  simple  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing law  of  patents." 

BASTAua-^Sport  in  the  Dravfing  i^oom .-On  Satur- 
day, the  1st  of  December,  Beacon  Lodge,  the  residence 
of  the  Hod.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berkeley,  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  visitors  to  witess  a  show  of  beautiful 
bantams,  the  property  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  for  a  prize.  The  smallest 
bird  to  be  adjudged  the  winner.  Three  two  years  old 
bens  to  be  shown  by  each  lady.  A  diminutive  hen, 
weighing  only  nine  ounces  and  three  quarters,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  was  adjudged  the 
winner.  Among  the  guests  who  partook  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  table,  were  the  Marchioness  of  Has- 
tings and  Captain  Yelverton,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Clinton, 
Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Raynardson,  of  Hinton.  Admiral, 
M«jor,  and  Miss  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock,  Mrs. 
Howell,  Mr.  Edward  Stratton  Berkeley,  and  Mrs.  Roe- 
bock,  &c.     Eng.  paper, 

GacAT  Yield  of  Hat. — The  Greenfield  {Ma$$,) 
G^xttte  states  that  a  field  containing  7  acres  and  100 
rods  belonging  to  H.  W.  Clapp,  Esq.,  of  that  town, 
has  yielded  the  present  season  29  tons  497  pounds  of 
bay,  by  actual  weight;  or  over  four  tons  to  the  acre. 

Advantage  or  raising  good  Stock  — Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  raising  of  stock  for  market.  Does 
it  cost  any  more  to  rear  for  sale  a  good  colt,  than  it 
does  a  poor  one?  Probably  not  five  dollars  more.  The 
poor  animal  is  a  drug  in  the  market  at  from  $60  to 
$7d,  while  the  other  will  command  readily  from  $100 
to  $200.  Good  horses  are  and  will  ever  be,  in  de- 
mand— are  and  will  ever  be  sources  of  profit  to  the 
farmer,  in  a  grazing  district.  But  good  horses  will 
not  come  from  poor  stock  and  neglect.  Constitutional 
peculiarities,  family  traits  of  health,  strength,  endu- 
rance, docility,  Sec,  follow  physiological  laws  as  surely 
here  as  in  the  human  race.  If  then  the  farmer  would  get 
prol&t  from  his  horses  in  the  market,  he  must  make 
them  enongh  an  object  of  attention,  that  he  shall  raise, 
only  from  good  stock  and  with  due  regard  to  the  laws 
of  aainial  physiology.    Granite  Farmer. 
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J3ricf0  of  ^gricttlttiral  |Jrobtut0. 

[Remtw  of  th*  Matritt/or  the  tatt  month.] 

Albany,  July  20,  IWO. 

The  market  for  moel  descriptions  of  produce  since  onr  laal  report, 
has  been  conipaialively  dull,  and  will  probably  continoft  so  lor  m 
monih  to  come.  An  extensive  and  profitable  tall  busmen  a  very 
generally  anlicipated.  -«  .«« 

FLOUR.  Tiie  sales  during  ihe  month  have  been  about  »,4I0Q 
obis,  chiefly  in  retail  lois  for  the  trade  or  on  Eastern  orders;  the 
range  between  brands  of  common  Stale  flour,  liable  to  sc^r,  niyi 
brands  of  laucy  and  extra  GcUesee  has  become  wider,  aii«  wlule 
the  former  have  declined  25  to  37 Jc.  per  bbl.,  the  latter  have  U«rt 
firmly  maintained.  Quotations  may  be  riven  at  Wa»5.25  foi  tcsai- 
mon  to  straijfht  Stnte,  »5.50o^  62j  for  Western,  85.73aS5.8/4  for 
fancy  <lo..  t6a*G.12i  for  pure  Genesee,  «6.12ia«C.35  for  fancy  do., 
and  S6.2&iS7  lor  extra  jIo. 

The  fir;»i  lot  of  new  Genesee  wheat  flonr  was  received  hero  on 
Wediiewlay,  ond  sold  in  half  bbls.  at  $7.50  the  pnir. 

GRAIiN.  For  prime  Genesee  wheat  there  has  been  a  fnir  miluny 
demand,  but  quotation."?,  in  view  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  rule  loi»cr 
the  sales  are  12.800  busli.  pure  Genesee,  at  prices  rangiiisf  from  W 
to  1.77^0..  nt  which  rate  n  sale  of  1700  bush,  was  effected  yestenJcy. 
Rye  is  ui  tnixlerate  demand  ;  we  report  sales  of  5,b00  bush,  at  5lin 
61c.;  the  market  is  firm  at  the  higiier  quotation.  Oats  are  in  good 
demand,  and  quotations  hnvc  been  mniulitined  throughout  the  month 
with  uniformity,  ranging  at  4fio-lSc.  for  Canal,  and  40a50c.  for  heavy 
Canadian;  with  saira  of  05.000  bush."  The  demand  for  Com  has 
taken  all  ofl'ering,  and  still  continues  in  excess  of  the  supply: 
the  sales  have  been  principally  of  Western  mixed,  and  quotatioa^ 
which  at  the  close  of  last  mouth  were  59a60c.  declined  to  57Ja50c., 
and  then  rallied  again  to  6l|a68c.,  at  which  rate  sales  were  made 
yesterday ;  round  yellow  is  504a61c.,  and  damaged  55a59c.;  the  ag - 
gregate  sales  since  our  last  report  have  been  about  185,000.  btish. 

FEED  has  been  in  good  supply  and  the  market  easier ;  the  trans* 
actions  are  about  75,000  busli.  at  a  flight  reduction  upon  our  last 
quotations. 

SALT.  The  market  cIoms  rather  firm  for  bbls.,  which  may  be 
quoted  at  96al00c.    Bags  lie. 

WHISKEY  is  still  in  limited  supply ;  the  sales  are  about  1900  bbla 
Ohio  and  S.  P.;  the  market  is  SS|c.  for  the  former  and  96c.  for  the 
latter. 

WOOL.  The  only  sale  of  moment  of  the  new  clip  was  made 
yesterday  at37^c.  for  6,000  lbs.  medium  mixed;  in  the  street  lots 
are  taken  at  2!^a37^  according  to  grade. 

PROVISION ?5.— The  uade  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a  re- 
tail demaixi.  We  notice  sales  15  hhds.  Western  .smoked  shoulders 
at  4^.  In  Pork,  a  lot  of  43  bbls.  clear  sold  at  Sl&M,  and  in  Beef, 
900  tierces  City  Mess  at  916. 

Wool  Market— July  24,  1850. 

Before  the  shearing  was  fully  completed,  much  exeitement  was 
olwerved  in  the  market,  caiued  mainlv  by  the  strife  between  the  pur- 
chasing agents  of  manuAicturers  and  dealers;  and  nearly  the  entire 
clip  of'  tlie  country  was  bought  up  with  unusual  expeditiotL  Prices 
in  the  Western  States  advanced  o  to  7c.,  and  in  the  Northern,  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  3  to  5c.  above  those  of  last  season.  The  pri- 
ces  of  woolen  ^oods  continue  lower  than  in  January  and  February 
last ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  Ihe 
ruling  prices  of  wool  wiU  be  rally  maintained;  and  if  the  roaimfac- 
turers  work  up  their  wools  with  but  little  profit,  they  may  censure 
themselves  quite  us  severely  as  they  dc  the  specDiators->as  iheir 
movements  to  obtain  the  wo<n  direct  m>m  the  growers,  quite  as  much 
as  any  other  cause,  produced  the  excitement.  We  hear  of  sales  of 
very  superior  clips  to  manufacturers'  agents,  in  Duchess  Co.,  and  in 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.^  at  50  to  56c.  Tlie  law  of  demand  and  supply 
will  materially  assist  ni  keeping  prices  up.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  Europe  shows  great  activity  in  the  market,,  at  advanced  rates. 
We  quote, 

American  Saxony  Fleece, 44a50e. 

Full  blood  Merino, 40a49c. 

^and)     do SftiaSo. 

Native  **f     do 31a34c. 


Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn  Stalk  Cnttert. 

THE  Celebrated  Patent  Adjustable,  Spiral  Knife  Hay  Cutter. 
Premium  Strai|rht  Knife  Hay  Cntter.    AU  sizas,  for  Hand  or 
Horse  Power.    AVarranted. 

Mediterranean  Seed  Wheat,  of  a  choice  quality  and  pure.    This 
wheat  is  coming  into  very  general  ose,  and  is  much  a^innrad  of. 

AUo,  other  varieties  of  AVinler  Wheal  and  Rye. 
For  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricaltaral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

900  It  371  Broadway,  Albany. 
August  1,  1850. EMERY  fc  CO. 


Taintor  Buck  for  Sale* 

nPHE  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  Full  Blood  Merino  Buck,  purchased 
■L  of  J.  A.  Taixtob  in  the  fall  of  1847  Bred  by  him  from  his 
importation  of  1840. 

This  Buck  is  now  3  years  old,  and  surposaed  by  none  for  beauty 
of  form  with  weight  of  carcass  and  fleece. 

Those  wishing  a  cross  from  this  Buck  with  Paular  ewes,  will 
please  notice  advertisement  in  May  No.  of  Cnltivntor.  page  if» 

Oalway,  .Saratoga  Co.,  Aug.  1— ll.»         ALFRED  H.  AVERY. 
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The  CoOagB  !■  tke  Gten. 


And  cnnHKl  bmuiia  oT  neo. 

A  tU  tovt  bj  the  doer. 
An  oak  ina  (nBlk  iMfbfB  it— 

B«ida  Ih*  oauifa  dooc. 
Upoii  ht  w>U*  m  crccp^i 

Freih  nna  of  living  ireea, 
Wbas  rron  iheir  <Ui4  lorn  pHplv 

Bn^t  f«klpn  flowen  an  leeiL 
And  nuuiy  biidi  uc  lincuv, 

UpAA  Uw  otd  «ak  lre«, 
AodlMillr  Ibrr  us  winrinf 

llieit  eaawM  o'«i  Uh  k*. 
A  (raon  of  Donr  ehadRD 

Whli  cbHti  of  nddr  bai, 
An  •poninc  tty  Uw  Mnuiloi 

SsbtiDUfuluriew. 
Araond  As  CDltaS*  qnadlnc, 

OnevetrkiUiodnla, 
Tho  RDUen  grmjn  ia  baaainf « 

Belbn  (bo  riunf  gti*. 
Tbo  eat,  ik«  bill,  iba  rinr, 

Tho  oak  DH  b*  llie  door, 
Tbo  nuT  bird*  thM  nnl 

^M  ceusf*  JVoM  bolorVi 
Been  lik«  toma  (birr  pleinn 

Bifnnn  M  Ibo  era, 
Tba  poieUliiici  of  ^^' 


WlMn'eilbe  fknrer  dwEllclb, 
Nulb  lluilxh  or  IokUt  d«ne. 
ll»n!  peocc,  and  joy.  "nd  btaulj. 


Tbe  luidy  aoui  of  loll  i 

M»  Hennn  bio  wilb  p4tnly 

liie  ijUafi  of  iboKul- 


Th«  Americas  Live  atoek  IntDimnce  CompanTt 

7  *,  ia».    Cr-CaiHtal 

HOUSES,    UULES, 

D  CATTLK,  at  rvcrj  iBKTiplioa, 

J,  Thomu  Biahop,    Joacjih  G.  Bov 

—  SfcrUary.    Wm.  Boncb,  IV« 

a  F.  JOHNSON,  l^nl,  J 


Fnrtn  and  Slock  li 


'  8al«. 


T"^"^ 


oa'^  iht  mm 


di.di^T'XlyiDgS 


tilM,  Iba  iLve-Mocb  of  uid  Airm,  conntinf  of  about  uxly  bond  of 
HiMTior  uttx  callla,  moaily  Darojia,  Ihiny  doitlb  Down  iheep,  luid 
Dffy  (Wine  of  SiiB4k,  MiJUlou  and  Eihi  brcedi. 

Amouf  111*  Dann  catle,  aia  ona  vny  flii*  bull,  two  year*  old, 
Importod  from  Enclaial :  aouthH,  acTenycariBldi  pDichucd  of  Goo. 
Putienon,  Em.,  of  Karylond;  anollwr,  cnis  year  old,  bnd  ou  Ibe 
ftim.    tiKTenl  of  tlio  cowa  are  pura  DeYoiit  of  Ihi  Tery  b«l  Wond 

isUcriber  wiih  gnu  oare.    Of  Uie  South  Dovii  ^ep,  lii  were 

J.  M.  SlienToad ;  ud  IbnB,  witb  their 
flock.    Tbe  oldgr  •wins  were  ncMly 


ST^tNl 


WILLIAM  STICKNEY, 


Trail sncltona  of  the  TT.  Y.  8UU  Ak-  Bocielr- 
'pnANSACTIO^fS  of  the  New-Vork  9uio  Agneolmrml  Poeier 
*-  from  IMI  la  ISM,  eiibl  lob,,  price  W,  (i*  aula  al  tbe  oSca  s 
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Wire  lor  Fences, 

A  UO  BUplea  readymade,  by  Ihe  peoiid,  at  price  of  vire  and  < 
-'>■  eenu  pa  hniidRd  •up;ci  for  making,  (mactaiiie  mide.) 

Oar  Wire  i"  of  Ibe  beal  qaalily  of  i/oii,  med  by  ikit  Telegraph 
Campaiiies,  4c-,  wbiob  nude  no  ■»— *ii«f  wbaurcr,  id  beiuy 

II  !•  ■  Ikcl  •cknnriadged  by  all  win  mnnulbctinw,  ihal  Tbe  jnr- 
oaii  of  andHUng  iron  win  opent  in  pona  la  Ihe  alecl  of  Ihe  al. 

■uiphere,  Itaaeiialu  waighl  ISu  Uptreeu.,  iMacii*  iu  tenacity 
fbrlenaiimas  per  cent.,  aud  deMroye  iti  eluiieity.  Feiiee  matcn 
will  findiliDiRhelKapertuiiHtuagh,  brixhl  win,  in  all  eane.  enn 
al one  la Ibiaa  eeiiUper  pound  extra,  iban  Ibe  c1iea|i*r  fnaliiiea  of 


HfdraBlic  Water  Ham*. 

-i-    brook,  hHiiow  been  very  Uleuuvxlyindfavariibl)' introduced, 

pTa'co'S™^^   i"»  lou'a  M"^[cr"'Ji'lf,  ofltTown'V'evii*,  ™» 

uphill  lo'uy'dkn'red'elciatiou.    >-ull  direclioiW  iceompanr  rn.  h 
machins,  embUnf  Uie  panbuer  to  pal  tbetn  in  apeimiiou  btnueli. 

•3S.    For  sale,  wholeaale  and  ntail,  altke 

Albany  A(riciiluu*l  Warsboaae  of 

EMERY  *  CO. 
JkOf- 1,  lESO.  3SB  A  371  BioHlway,  Albany,  N  Y. 


KiiTBerriBeD*n  Asencr, 
•"THE  borlneaa  eonntcled  witii  tliii  AfeiKy ,  hsviug  increnwd  be- 

mon  coiivenieut  iivl  eligible  atorv,  arid  aided  by  evperienoe,  hee 
prepared  to  mcel  Ihe  iiicreoaiuf  demand  upou  liit  tervicet> 

He  will  import  tha  coming  •eaKni.  a  fuU  aoprlT  of  liie  followiii* 
Siocke,  Beeda.  Tnes,  Ac,  &c  ,  and  aaliciU  aU  fail  frieiidt  lu  asud 
their  orderei^W  1*1 90i*  o/  .JugaB.  to  prereni  diaappoiiilnwiil. 

Ha  uln  lenden  hii  aervicei  for  the  parntw  or  aili  of  aiiyilinia  in 

Ctuum  Houu,  Uia  goodi  piopcrly  tukeu  cue  of,  aialre'piickBl 
Jnqwled  III  ilklfify  BUda.  Amiriccii  Slmil. 


Eunpeao  Larch, 

M«imaiii  Aih, 
Eiiflieli  Elm, 

CbUicK  Arbor  Vils, 
Piherien  Arbor  Viue, 

Hollya,     '  Plum.'cSnea'iiii "reV.-h  inn, 

100,000  two  year  old  Bucklliora  Ptanle,  for  hedge.,  ver)  Gue. 

100,000  Hack  Mamrd  Cbtrry  »ack>. 

Pnuiiiig  arid  Bodilinr  Kniree.  Labeli,  Flower  Poui,  l'fOpB(mliii 

luKi,  RuHia  Mati,  Twine,  kc,  kr.,  wiUi  any  thiiii  required  i 

c  liueiiie^  GEO.  G.  SHEPPARD. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


CoMpresdHx  «nd  TherBometor  Chnni  Combiusd. 

^HIS  eornbJntjcH]  and  tmuftnunt  (bmu  Iha  b«M  hand  gIuuh 
■*■  nowbciim  Uie  Bohlic. 

Ii  ^u  ihe  Double  ZiiK  CrMwlR*  fat  Ikcililuii.gUw  proiiui  of  ob- 
Ouniiij Oh  promr Kmpirtloro^  biuiik of  hw  « ccM vralei, wich- 

wluch  biiv*  b*tii  bvfbn  ducribed,  tre  luol  wjUiouL  any  tbitl 
Ibe  chani,  by  haviii;  ■  dowel  al  one  rAd,  andaigiiare  Ktfk. 

A  aiKl   profKlled,     'Hie  cruLk  bM  n  fltwva  larned   in  in 

lowm  price*,  (ihecoii  being  but  mBinr  sboire  Kcndill'i,  cJcoini- 
poDdiui  liHi,)  by  EMERY  *  CO., 

AI  lb*  AgTienllnnl  W«Jii,  WuBhcnK,  Ite. 
Aa|[.  1,  18S0.  Nat.  3B0  li  3T1  Bfotdwy.  Albmy,  W.  Y, 


To  Farmers  and  Uardenen- 
OEYMOUR'S  GBAI.V  DRILL.— Tbif  DRILL,  irtiieb  wu  pi. 
^  lEiiled  in  SepicnibeF,  IM>,  ■  «»  of  Iba  laun  imprDrsnisnU  in 
Drilling  Huchiiie*,  uid  beller  idapted  la  ibc  wnnu  of  the  firiBer 
Itain  any  iMvr  belbn  (be  pablic.  lltawi  or  plinu  il]  kind*  sf  grain 
■lid  areda,  frmn  peu.  buiia,  cacn  and  cMipn.  id  the  UDalletl  aeeda— 

Il  ia  u  eieelleiu  Broaduu  Sowing  Maehina,  wben  Ihe  drill  laeih 

Many  (knarHaiiak  their  wheat  in  briiie  or  other  liquid,  (in  which 
■he  good  aeediinki  wbilsihe  rani  SoauolEI  fiir  the  Ambit  pocpoie 
sT  aepatniiug  It  rtom  foul  teed  and  rolling  it  in  lima,  plauei.  or  oiber 
Ibrliliziiig  aubauncaa.    Thii  baa  Ibe  advania^  over  other  drilla,  iii- 

or  mil  with  it  any  fine  tertilatn,  inch  at  lime,  plaiter,  bone  dun, 
Ac.,  and  aJao  tiioae  who  jveJer  Ihreahing  wilb  a  nail,  to  avoid  The  iir- 
Jiiry  done  to  Uie  aeed  by  ihraahing  with  a  macbiuo,  wilt  find  thie  tAr 

Wben  drilling  wiiblhla  maehine  the  pain  lUlirhon  the  grain- 

aaaareri  tbaT  the  aeod  ia  depoeited  na  he  dui^u.  The  lactb  ire  all 
lued  from  (he  grDuiid  at  oiire,  with  one  lever,  and  ibe  aeed  all  aiop- 

g«a  atflfipeiL  The  convenieiKe  and  airnplicrty  with  which  Ihit  ma- 
Ghine  ia  managed,  ia  oaparalleled.  No  neceaairy  eipeiHU  or  paina 
ban  been  aparad  in  uaJiinr  ii  ai  detiraUe,  in  all  reapecta,  at  poaai- 
ble ;  Hid  aHer  naair,  and  tRe  nwM  miu/acfarr  tirtnfrtnin~iia  b 
Ihe  winter  en  tbe  Ooor  oT  the  machine  aiiop  merely,  bni  in  leednif 
liiiic,  Willi  Ihe  Ihrmer.  nndcr  •■riou  circnmKancei,  on  rouih  and 

bnd  aniititalliiniiei.andinihllolinawaoniFihiiif  oT  therbimer'a 
want*,)  l^elaBBHiredlbat  UKtnaebDHiaDat  onlyeaubliahedeaicotf 
fact  prineip  lea,  bfll  ia  gM  up  in  Ibat  aiinpie  and  parmaaeiu  atyla  and 

IC^  Tba  firi>  preminn  lor  a  lirajn  Drill  e^nUa  ofdepoaiting  Una 


.    Il  alto  recalled  Iba  fim  u 
Hiale  Fair,  id  1B<9,  and  Iha  flat  m 

mer :     T«l-  A  ^ood  drill  depoailea  (he ; 


m  of  Uie  Ontario  Ci 


ndieofeanlion  ewihiide.    It) 
id  Kin,  will  pul  in  aa  many  aero 


aatlye. 


Ihe  wbaai  pnAacI  il  trtim  the  aeverlly  of 

rrvqueiittytheanowlodgci  on  the  whe 
vould  olfaerwiaa  iHi  IfFI  bare,  and  iheret. 

fsnr  boura,  fm  dayi  and  aometimea  weeka,  fre^rnilv  deallroya  the 
erop~lheae  amall  ridgaa  of  earth  are  aelllbig  dam  and  eorerin*  Iba 
roota  of  (be  wheat,  and  Unit  they  aiM  ib*  crop  from  Ihe  dealroying 

peiimenu,  we  come  to  iha  rolkiwiiig  eondiaiont :    lal.    Thai  Ihe 

loaowhiaiiaiii  wiibaDrin,  M.  That  tbe  aaviu  in  labnru  abo  a 
good  and  anlEcient  reaaon  Ibr  thmwwiiq  it;  and;  3d.  'HiaKbapca- 

lOuldaowit^rtliiaDrill™"^     ly «vaty  grower       wmier 
SEYMOUR'S  GARDEN  DRILL 

U  Machine,  DfaniuUeaiaelabeilrawnbya  man.    Uia  got 
I  prinoipleaof  the  Grain  Drill,  and  will  plant  peai,  beana,  beeU 


a;i 


BROADCAST  SOWING  MACHINE  >u 


uon.    He  hai  alro  drilled  in  about  one  handred  acret  fui  oihera,  and 

prefer  it  to  any  I  hava  aeen.  'iRA  R.  FECK. 

Eatt  BlnDD^Id,  Sept.  IT,  IBU. 

Mr.  P.  Strttiaur—ltfj  Pit :  Yon  aA  for  my  opinion  with  rc«id 
IDtheWhentDrilllpurchuadcryonlhiafall.  Without  qieeU>ing 
pumcohira,  I  ynaU  etpcCB  my  unqualified  anirobaUan  of  il  over 


inglji  diapange  (be  palenla  of 
"XviS  SPERRY. 


adopted  hv  farmen.    Iw 
other  iudividuiila.    In  baai 

Tbia  may  certify  (ha(  I  haw  naed  Mr.  Picrpom  Sermonr'a  Whet 
Rocheater,  Seplember  T,  ISM.  WM.  OTIS. 

Ijtiieatrir  Caintt,  Pa.— We.  Iha  nndenigned,  have  aaeii  and  a 
all  iu  operatiout,  and  rarity  believe  it  to  be  Ilie  beal  we  hare  evt 

e^iward'i^mmey,       '   Frederick  zarrache. 

JOHN  HtlDDERS,  DAVIS  ATKINS, 

ROBT.  W.  HUQDBRS,  Mach.,  ELI  RORERTt', 
WM.  H.  MILROUSE,  JAMES  H.  NO^LE. 

CIiiiUt  C™h/». — We  hate  abo  eeen  (he  c^ieiaiion  of  Ihe  abov 
machine,  and  Ailly  concnr  in  tbe  olility  of  tbe  machine,  and  will,  w 
have  no  doahi,  when  it  tieconiea  genemlly  known  and  appreeiaiei 
'iperrede  all  other  machinea  now  Liefore  Ihe  puhlic, 
HENRY  A.  JOHNSON,  REVBEN  CMAl.FANT, 

ENOCH  I,.  TAYLOR,  JOHN  S.  CARLILE, 

C1J3L'D  CIIALFANT,  EUCLIDES  P.  BHbLtON 


JOHN  M.  KELTON, 


-■""^h" 


Eax  Bloomlle^  Jone  In,  IMS.     "  """haruJw  MUNSON. 
ifthenlVoa)  IraR,  Peck,    I  an  pet* 


■eoDaiiilad  with  Mi 
.    The  other  cenifie. 

endation,  1^  farmen  Who  have  uaad  il  i  ani  have  al- 


. .  jre  from  e^iallr 

the  Drill  nnkcn  of  in  high 


I  w 


le  Pur  L 


1  have  the  con^Soce  that  any  ■uteinenl*'wh'ii^  iSi 
9  likely  ID  make  in  regard  lo  the  Drill, 

ISA    _  _, 

Beat  Bloomfield,  Pah.  S,  ISHI.  JuBi«  of  Iha  Peii 

ny  Many  other  certiScalea  of  Ihe  aama  import  hare  been  rece 
Id  from  many  pervon*  in  ihia  and  other  Siatea,  which  are  or 


MITCHELL, 


»  frien 


^yiiZ 


irini  anyihiiig  of  the  kind, 
.    O-Theirght  of  either 
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BMBRT  •  CO. '8 
LATEST  IMPBOTED  KAILROAD  HORSE  POWER,  AND  OTERSHOT  THRESHHIG 

MACHINE  AND  flEPARATOR. 


TEST  IMPROVEMENTS,  CT''''  "'■^  ''•"V"  "  ■* 
(d  ^emKlTo  froiD  liiD*  !<•  <i>n*  u  ihTruioua  kiiidi  lud 


THE 
1   TE 

•oMbjr 

•hili '(7l>w  muu  DriTiiia  PuUer,  Bixt  oliuining  ihe  ncccwrr  n»- 
linn  for  Ihe  Oviiimot  TnauBTiia  Micnisi,  wilhoal  rraauiit 
baiidi  or  imcnnsdiata  (C*rin|i,  lud  M  tho  ■«•  lima  iaptiaaig 
w.ih  iUhuII  piuinu  iiid  cof*  OB  Ihc  tiiiktof  tbeemllcHplufenn, 
— Uincby  CDnliinini  GuikTit  Sraaiicta  and  Di>iuulitt  wiih 
tnswcm  raicnoHi  vUhout  tb*  lubjlitjr  of  bnaha^  of  linki,  or 

wpiiin  in  okm  «!>«  liinitiDf  powtn  in  uk.)  Tie  hrmer  or  nw- 
nhic,  ■round  lo  ■  (reaiir  ulcnl  Ihaii  any  henloroni  (Old  by  <a.  or 


■rrlh  Il«  Inclin^  ftcditif  boaid,)  bT  pre vciiuni  bard  lubui 


c«u^»d  wub  Ihem.    TbrC;liii>b; 


J^rsia 


■  luforpvllay  iavaed  ofitbt  __, — ,. . ,,., 

nmiffit,  wiih  !■■«  Ijabilhf  Dfilippinr  of  Baodi,  whicb  Ian 
of  Vulcmuimd  India  KublHr.    Tit  ^tpvEWr  »kea 


Ttaa  apead  of  tba  Povei  la  neb  ibu 
,.___.._.. -^  -t-dririug 

inga  aiut,  for  Raul,  or  Itled  id  bi  drinn  br  tbe 


.    AlK^  a 


1,  oClhra 


T-K^nl^bl 

"  Thra^KT  aiid  Snuucr, 3S  DO 

"  BuMb.Wna>eb,  (til  Can,  aim  pieces      SDO— VlWOa 

BcMDonble  Machinaa,  CoDi^ote,  IMS  mars  cm,1 UO  00 

Fan  MilU,  from MSU  MB 

a»w  MiL,  CDOinl.la MS 

Alao  *^^Vh«dcr*i"  Macbima,  improvad  Oikaaaaofk, 

Sinfl*  Sana,  eetaplele, VIK  OS 

DnnbK  do.         So.       lUOO 

Tamu  Cub,  or  ajifmnd  Nsica  or  Anepuneaa,  wiib  Iincnal, 
To  food  Afcnti  ui  new  leeatioaia  liberal  tamu  will  ba  firen. 
For  funbcr  panicnlan,  ate  wwiHuof  CalalofDa, «  apfdir  P*r- 


^  Ekhjo*,  Pbiladeli^ie.  IGM.  In  one  lane  ocuio  mliinie 
IJapMet.cniiniuiiiglbe  laiiat  diKioierw  aiid  impoieineBB,  ii 
,irricullnn,  witb  numerDiuiilaiBa  of  Live  Slock,  Farming  ImplO' 


"  Wt  an  n 
1ed|e  for  tarni 


H<4dl»L.T(;cin,  Albany  i  A.  HiaT,  Philadalptaia ;  DalBT  i 
C-o.,BiU&Id;  W.  D,  TicuHoa  ft  Co.,  Boson;  and  Iba  principe 
bookaellentiiiliel-nion.  Price  «.  {Com  of  Iba  impoKed  work  it 
Inil.teiUniaiiirFlui.SU.)  Julr  I— If. 


Fall  Blttod  BcTkahire  Piss. 

fpHE  aoheciiber  oAen  for  tela  a  fine  l«  of  yoani  Boar*  and  Sow^ 
■■■   al  price*  (romm  In  U,    T*--  ' ■'■ —-  —'--'«- —  ---■- 

UuioB  Sptiiifa,  July  I,  ISW- 


R.  B.  HOW  LAND. 


'TBE  nbacTitiar  ii  now  niatiDlbciuniia  and  prepwed  u  fill  ordcn 
*    to  HoTH  Sboe,  Sola,  Roond  and  Collar  Driun  Tila,  of  wioui 


If  aocieuea  adjflininf 


a  bM  WPHI  _       , 

s.  bIbcock. 


d'ein^'  JS 


CoI^ab'i  Eflropewi  AgricDltiire. 

EUROPEAN  AQRICDLTVKE,  from  peraonal  obaenalioB,  by 
lli»r  CoLiuN  ofMaaHcWua.    ¥wd  large  oeun  Tola.- 
price,  ncnily  bound,  ihe  aama  ea  publifbed  in  Noa..  M,    FOr  al* 

al  Iha  n«ee  of  THE  CULTIVATOR. 

WtR  fnr  FCBcm. 
TRON  WIRE  FOR  FENCINO,  eonauudy  for  aala  at  IVew-Yort 
-■-  price!.  i.  BOSAIER, 

April  I,  ISO  -«i.  no  Hdk  St,  BonoiL 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


■Cl.W.  SHERMAN'S 
JftiaSttd  Drilt  and  Broadeatt  Sovrtr, 

;baucr,  HTnplert  moi  own  Wh- 

We  ftje  buiUjIif  Ihtet  diAnpt  qwliUea  of  thfrna  mmcfaineL  Ni 
I,  ia  ■  npuiur  DnU  uid  BroadciM  Sawet,  ukI  will  kw  Bub  Mi 
■on  InKk  H  Planer,  AdM*,  Gduo,  kc.)  Ermfaui,  « in  Ihe  dri_ 
!__!_.., ; ^„  ,^,„  ^,^  of  drilling  in 

Ul  kiiidi  ^nin.    II  wffl  liB  MX 

*l<orii,"'irr^irw'b«i  DnU;  UDiila,  K«iiu>,  nliManlwL 
EViceSM.  ^HuH'iwiniictiaH(nSEb«uiIlurHi:  IbFTCUmot 
Jo  ■ijwiihtl»n»i  difficult  kind  of  Ksd;  THE  DiSlRlBtrriNO 
PIUNCIPI.E  BiaSO  ENTIRELY  NEW. 

D  lupplj  bU  onten.  TboBB  wMiinf  (0  pnrclufle 
LDBce  Dvn  Irtfore  parchuiiu  eVnwben^  The 
•CD,  Um  man  mrii  r«i  wilTbi  of  [•liinc  jvar 

N.  R— PcnDH  wiriunK  10  make  c*  jcll  oni  DrltU,  *ni  sOcnd  ■ 

A  Ij^rgs  dacripiiTit  bill  will  Han  h«  iiHcd  irilh  ssn.    AllMmnB. 
AddrcM  Bkenniin,  FoMcr  A  CoVFilniru,  Wiyiie  eoiiiUT,  N.  Y. 

and  Sapanhir,  RcTolviiif  HDne-nilce,  {iprin^  la«lll,)  wheel  Culliva* 
Ion,  aiid  Mbcr  ifiicDltunl  ini[i'enieiiu;  wtu-nuiinl  luperiur.    C^ 


Mr.  8BERMAN  i>  >(«"  (^ 
Renpet. 
Palmyn,  Jidh  1, 18S0-«. 


lie  etde  nr  McOrmiek'i  Virginl 
SHERMAN,  FOSTER  k  CO. 


Affricnlinml  Warebouw  nnd  Seefl  Slore. 
Kt.  m  Witur  mo.  mmr  FnUm.)  WwKrk. 
'J>HE«iUcFil»n« 


u  ef  Gaiden  and  Field 


tonla,  Ac.,  which  Iher  tn  lellimF  bi  ibe 
can  be  procPFcd  ui  ihe  UntLEd  SiaLee- 
eaii  (4>uin  au  "  illimiiled  "  Calalnne,  < 
■niliciiiion  byleHei,p«l-paid.  Tboeei 
' ■'-'Tnrfenbei^  prompdy  filled. 


Marl, 


i»alS<Drprice>,ai> 
JOHN  HAYHER  A  CO, 


THE  HORTIC0I.TITRIST, 

ionrnol  of  Bara(  %n  Ss  Rnral  Sasb. 

EmTED  it  a.  J.  DOVHIKO, 
tMet  ff  "lamiirafi  Onrdtnitim,"  "  DiiiBHfir  CvBaf  RaUm 

eu,"  "  Frnli  and  FnUi  Tnti  -^  Imtrica,"  fc.,  f c. 
'poall  penani 

llieiaual  diKDiei 
liou*  in  HorticBllDn, . 

Willi  it,  will  be  ruaiid  i 


— la  Kieniific  ud  pfaclicil  cuLUralon 
and  coiniiiercinlfardeiien,lhii  Journal, 


and  Iba  inuwUve  and  agrecabie 


inidei  from  tbe  pei 
Eoroiie ;  Ibi 


er,  iauRMcd  ia  coanlnr  liTa.    Tbe  "  Pnaii 

•anuDary  rrom  ail  Ibe  teadiaf  Honicsluial 

"  Doumc  Nonce*,"  and  Aniwau  lo  Ci 

foniooi  Mnu  to  Iba  novice  in  pradicat  caliun ;  ud  ihe  nui 

aiM  heaniTal  ChiiualioM,— Plana  lor  Cotlagea.  Oreenhouau, 

inn*  at  New  Fmiu,  gbnb*  and  Ptanu,  cDmbiiie  lo  render  il 


Tbi  ytnn  VoLDHi  or  tee  Hoi 

tcriTiniWTwaibaco 
>rarLbebaekyul..e. 
uibedw,ibibeti>trau 

mmeuced 

Two  eopiai  for  Fii 
>,a«lprdeniob.p« 

^r- 

i„^ii)i.trr.i".?S.^sr^y^H'^T^r.::s--""'- 

LUTHER  TUCKER, 
jO-mt,  JiHU,  IBM.       PMitlm  r.il.«i«r  Qfk.,  Jto>r,  J'-  Y- 

^[•HE  An»rkuui  Ponlioter't  Companion,  by  C.  N.  B^MaiiT-iiiioo 

The  American  Poullry  Yard,  by  D.  J.  Biowna  aal  SuniL  Ai^ 

Tbe   Ameiinn   Fowl    Breeder,   by  an  AwiCiatieii  of  Piwnica] 
Biecden— price  Xi  cenla. 
Fn  tale  al  die  oOica  of  THE  CULTIVATOR. 


MR.  L. 
N.  1  , 
bii  main  ol^eru  ia  H>  abtain  agricnliui 
HpeciiUy  u  porehuc  incli  domenic  ■ 
pio™  iho  nock  of  Ihe  Uniled  Suica, 

Buu,  Eeq.,  of  KirUenriiicU'il^OTk 

b^riKX1,aiidlba  leeoud  uuoal  «de  of'^uila' ^l^'hia  otnTbudi 
will  lake  place  m  Oclobrr.  Wbaievar  alock  he  may  inpon,  will  be 
ai  btf  place  Di  Ihe  time  ofaale.    Primed  calalofuet  of  ih*  anifnala  to 


poae*  ID  attend  the  tUlt 
ta  of  Iho  lale  Thbhu 


TW  Old  Gifford  Morfnia, 


I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO.>8 

PATENT  FAN  MILLS  AND  CRADLES.     Wi  conlinae   10 
A    monufaclnrelbeiccelehraledMilliaiid  Cradle). 

ThcT  hare  been  awarded  rix  Am  prenuDan  ai  the  New. 
York  dtale  Fairi,  and  al  the  freat  American  iBUlInu  in  New 
Yoih,  and  Ki'eralCaDutT  Fain,  alwayiukiaf  Ihe  Rnl  pfeniua 
oi'er  all  other  mill*.  The  nannrieloreT*  feel  eonSdeni,  ibereTore, 
m  offerlnc  theee  milla  to  Uie  psblle,  that  tber  are  the  ben  in  die. 
DnriBK  Uie  year  1M7  Ihey  were  introdneed  imo  England,  by  Mt. 
SlocBfu,  of  Synciwi.  They  were  »ery  favorahly  neliccd  t/  il>e 
Englial^iapen;  and  rromacomnBnicalim  of  Mr,  S.V  pnbliahed 
ui  the  Tnmaaetioni  of  ibe  N.  V.  Slila  Ag.  Sociely.  for  l«J,  it 
will  be  teni  ibal  tbey  were  tried  by  aeTeral  lai«e  /amen,  and 
highly  approred.  One  Armer.  il  ia  naled,  eel  aakle  an  almon  new 
winnowing  maehliie,  for  which  he  pui  £18,  (•90)  and  uicd 
Greui'i  for  cleaning  a  crop  of  300  qn.  (!,T00  bnibeli)  of  wheel, 
and  aeveraJ  bnndred  hnahel*  of  maalanl  sred.    We  have  lately 

Ovr  fkoa  aie  eateiuiTcly  ued  and  highly  antrared  at  Ihe  eovib, 
for  eleaniiir  rlco.  W^  are  permitied  <a  nuke  the  fi4lowing  ei- 
tracu  fromletten  received  froin  Hon.  J.  B.  Poiuctt,  ef  Soslh  Ca- 

r.iit,'  he  writet,  (April  gsT'lO.}-^" 


lahlug 


B  al  IWD  New  York 
'ed  from  deal 
a  fnnber  patronege. 

'    I.  t" grant"*  «). 

na.  Co.,  8  mllee  Dorth  of  Troy 
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A^icnltaral  and  HorticaUnral  ImplemenUy  aadi 

Fuld  and  Garden  8$€d$, 

TTPWARDS  of  OM  hundred  dilTerent  kinds  of  Plows,  and  a  corres- 
^  ponding  variety  of  all  other  Implements  for  the  Farmer,  Planter 
atid  Uardeuer ;  embracing  the  largest  and  roost  complete  assortment 
to  lie  found  in  the  United  Siatea.  Also,  FteU  and  Garden  Seeds,  a 
large  and  varied  assortment.  A.  B.  ALI«EN  It  CO., 

August  1,  18S0..^tf.  180  It  101  Water  St,  New. York.  * 

Atl€B*o  Improved  Portable 

Railroad  Horte  Power,  Thruher  and  Separator, 

THE  advantages  of  the  above  horse  poweis  are— 1.  They  occupy 
but  little  more  space  than  a  horse.  5k.  They  can  be  moved  by 
the  weight  of  the  horse  cmly,  by  placing  the  maichine  at  an  angM  of 
10  or  IS  degiees.  3.  They  are  easilv  transported,  •implj  construel- 
ed,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little  friction. 

7%€  Ownkot  nf«f*«rs  eoiisist  of  a  small  spiked  cylinder  with  a 
concave  top.  and  possess  these  advantages.  1.  They  have  a  level 
table  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand  erect,  and  control 
the  motion  of  the  horse  and  machine  by  meniw  of  a  brake,  by  whieh 
accidents  are  avoided.  In  eonsequence  of  the  spikes  lifting  the 
straw  and  doing  the  work  on  the  top,  stones,  blocks,  ite.  drop  at  the 
end  of  the  taMe,  and  are  not  carried  between  the  spikes.  3.  The 
overshot  cylinder  does  not  scatter  the  grain,  but  throws  it  within 
three  feet  of  the  machine.  4.  This  srraiigoaient  also  admits  of  at* 
t  Aching  a  n^vatcr^  high  enough /rom  the  floor  or  ground  to  allow  all 
:iie  srahi  to  fnU  through  it^  whife  the  straw  is  deposited  by  itself  in 
the  bef>t  eonditioa  for  uiiiding.  5.  NeiMier  grain  nor  straw  are  bro- 
ke)! by  this  machine.  6.  The  cylinder  it  loag,  which  admits  of  fast- 
er uiid  more  advantageous  feeding;  it  is  smaller  and  with  fewer 
teeth  than  ordinary  threshers,  thug  admitting  of  more  rapid  motion 
nnd  faster  work  with  less  power;  an^  the  diminntion  o(  teeth  in  the 
cyUnder  is  fally  made  up  by  an  increaseinamber  in  the  concave  top, 
which  is  stationary.  7.  The  separator  as  a  great  advantage  in  dimi- 
nishing the  lalmr  of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  the  grain  in  the 
best  couilirion  (brthe  lanuuig  mill.  Three  men  with  a  single  power, 
can  thresh  100  to  150  busheb  of  wheat  or  rye  per  day ;  and  four  men 
with  a  double  power,  twice  that  quantity.  All  the  above  are  com- 
pact, and  can  be  carrie:!  where  wanted,  complete,  or  thev  may  be 
readily  taken  apart  and  packed  for  diMani  trausporUtioa  by  wagon 
or  otherwise. 

Price  of  single  Power, #80 

"  ^*    Thresher '. $98 

"  Pepnrator  and  fixtures, 97 

'*         Bands  for  driving,  etc., $5 

"         Wood-sawing  machine,  complete,  and  in  rtmniug 

order, 93S 

Price  of  double  Power, UtOO 

*'    with  Thresher,  Heparator,  Ac, 8145  to  tl50 

All  the  iilMve  are  sold  singly  or  together,  as  desired,  uid  sre  war- 
•uiied  to  work  well  and  give  satisfaction. 

A.  B.  ALl^EN  It  CO., 
Aug.  1— 9t.  m  It  101  Water  Street,  New-Yor^. 


Choice  Skeep  Ibr  Sale* 

'pHE  subscriber  having  determined  to  quit  the  famunf  boaineH. 
^  oflers  his  entire  flocK  of  i<heep  for  sale.  They  have  been  bred 
with  great  care  for  over  90  years,  with  a  view  to  make  them  heavy 
and  £ie. 

and  tte  wool 
eents  per 
Specimens  oT  them  will  be  at  the  State  Fair. 

Also,  one  Imported  Ayrshire  Oow,  with  her  ladl  two  calves,  both 
heifers.  DANIEL  8.  CURTIS. 

Canaan  Center,  N.  T.,  Aug.  1— 9t 


They  now  shear  three  and  a-half  pounds  per  heed, 
soU  lost  year,  at  the  Kindeifaook  Depot,  lor  47  eeni 


Altony  Barr  Hill  Stime  Factonr* 

A  DAM  R.  SMITH,  (late  of  Trov,)  having  located  at  the  Corner 
-'^  of  Broadway  and  Quatkenbnsh  streets,  (three  blocks  above  the 
Delavau  House,)  Auumr,  N.  Y.,  iuvhes  the  attontioa  of  Mill- 
wrighu  and  others  lo  the  slock  on  hand,  which,  with  his  AwfiliaieBlor 
maimflicturing,  must  render  it  advaulageons  for  them  lo  eaJi  vipom 
him  before  purchasing  elsewliere. 

He  keens  also,  a  large  supply  of  Bolting  Cloth,  Screen  Wire, 
Plaster  or  Paris^  und  other  anicles  used  in  MiUing ,  which  will  be 
dinosed  of  on  liberal  terma. 

August  1—^* 

Great  Sale  of  Short  Horn  Cattle. 


'PHE  subecriber  vrjU  offer  ibr  sale,  without  reserve,  at  pubiie  ane- 
^  tion.  on  Thursday,  the  90th  day  of  August  next,  at  1  o'clock,  P 
M.,  on  the  farm  of  J.  P.  Sheafe,  Esq.,  at  New  Hamburg.  Duchess 
Co..  New  York,  about  39  head  of  Shon  horn  cattle,  ineloimg  cows, 
heifers  and  calves. 

This  herd  was  mostly  bred  by  Mr.  Sheufe,  and  I  do  not  heahute  lo 
say,  that  I  think  it  ens  of  tA«  eery  *sst  m  the  United  Stales;  and  I 
have  seen  and  particularly  ezamoied  nearly  all  of  them.  Great  ai- 
tention  was  paid  in  the  commencement  of  ihif  herd,  to  the  milking 
properties  of  the  animals  forming  if,,  and  this,  together  with  fine 
points  and  good  growth  and  coostuutioi,  have  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  in  its  breeding.  There  is  but  one  cow  in  the  herd  wlueh  gives 
less  than  9aquarts  per  day,  in  the  best  of  the  milking  season,  while 
one  has  given  over  90  ouarts  per  dav,  and  made  15  poends  3  ooueee 
of  butter  per  week,  nun  two  others  havtf  given  re^iectivelv.  31  and 
36  quaru  per  day.  'fheir  color  is  of  the  most  Ihshimiable  and  oesiraUe 
kind  red,  red-and-white  and  a  rich  strawberry  roan— only  one  white 
cow  in  the  lot.  They  are  of  good  sine  nnd  fine  style,  ana  all  in  calf 
to  the  superb  imported  buU  Exeter,  who  will  also  be  oftred  for  sale 
at  the  same  time. 

Psdigrcs  t/  S2«f«r.— Exeter  is  of  the  Prineeis  tribe  of  Short  aorna 
—was  calved  in  June,  1848,  and  bred  by  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  of 
Wdvtston,  Durham,  England.  He  was  got  bv  Napier,  (6,938.)  oat 
of  Jessamii«e,  by  Commodore,  (3,459>— Flora,  by  Belvidere,  (i,70l5) 
— Jessey,  by  Belvidere,  (1,706)— Cherrjf  by  Watertoo,  (9,816)  Ac. 
See  English  Herd  Book,  vol.  V.,  for  fuU  pedigree. 
.  Exeter  was  selected  for  Mr.  Sheafe.  by  a  first  rate  judge  of  Sbor 
horn  stock,  and  was  considered  one  oi  die  ewy  hem  htdU  m  l^iglaudt 
C^uite  a  htgli  price  was  paid  for  him ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  supe- 
rior, if  even  his  eqn^,  has  never  beAire  been  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. He  carries  an  enormous  brisket  for  hii  age,  and  his  siylc, 
handling,  and  quality  are  of  the  finest  kind.  His  color  is  mosily  a 
beautiful  yellow  red,  which  is  a  bright  red  with  a  fine  g^den  or 
saA-on  mMertinge,  arising  from  a  rich  yellow  skin.  He  is  the  oa/y 
bmll  of  this  peeuhmHf  dutiratU  ted,  ever  imported  uito  America. 
Calves  got  by  him,  out  of  this  herd  oi  cows,  will  finch  a  high  price 
the  moment  they  are  dropped. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  breeder  of  Bzeier,  now  elands  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  England,  and  his  sleek  is  of  the  highest  repuie.  It  is  eiw 
tirely  of  the  Princess  tribe,  and  traeea  iia  pedigrees,  without  amr  al- 
loy  or  Oaliowmy  blood,  back  to  pure  Shonhoros,  for  tmwards  of  iwe 
Aandiredfuari;  a  matter  of  no  small  consideratjomo  those  who  wish 
a  laysiisi'  fhA  cross. 

Catalogues  of  the  idwve  slock,  with  pedigrees  hi  AiIl,  are  no^  rea- 
dy for  distribution. 

SoiilMsMm  Sftssp.- A  choice  flock  of  this  superior  breed  of  mut- 
ton sheep,  will  be  sold  on  the  saae  day  as  above. 

S«#oi»  SMaiw.— One  boar  nnd  ieveral  breeding  sows  and  pigs,  of 
this  fine  breed  of  swine. 


June  1, 18S0-ai. 


Bir  of  red  working  oxen. 
QN,  180  Water  st.,  New-York 
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KntiiUTO  PnperUM  ol  the  Apple. 

Tbat  spgdM  Kre  valasble  >■  rood  for  aiiiinals,  is 
m»lr  geneTBllj  ockno  tried  gad,  and  tbeir  u>b  for  this 
pnrpoie  hu,  wilKio  •  Tew  yeari,  baen  greatly  ex- 
tended, though  it  ii  probable  that  their  relative  value 
«om pared  with  other  artJalei  I*  bnl  little  oaderaloDd. 
Few  eiaot  or  reliable  experiments  hare  been  made 
in  feedinf;  apple*  to  anunsls,  and  we  are  Dot  aware 
that  niach  light  has  besa  (brown  upon  the  subject 
bj  chemical  investi gallon,  till  the  late  analTses  of 

Dr.    J.    H.    SALIilDBT. 

The  late  Pathb  WixoAra,  ef  Hallo  well,  Maine, 
made  some  ezperimenti  ia  feeding  pigs  with  apples 
compared  with  potatoes.  Both  the  apples  and 
potatoes  were  boiled,  or  rather  stewed,  separately, 
and  aboat  foar  quarts  of  oat  and  pea  meal  mixed 
with  «ach  baatiel,  at  the  lime  the  cooking  wes  finish- 
ed— the  meal  being  inlimately  incorporated  with 
(be  potatoes  and  apples  while  thej  were  hot,  and 
(be  mau  left  to  fermeai,  slightly,  before  it  was  fed 
to  the  pigs- 
Two  pigs  of  ihq  sama  liiter,  and  as  near  as  prac- 
lie  able  of  the  sans  weight,  were  taksn;  one  was 
hd  tot  a  week  on  a  givea  quantity  of  the  cooked 
potatoes  per  daj,  and  the  other  on  the  same  qnaatity 
of  apples.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  pig*  were 
weighed,  and  the  food  was  reversed — the  pig  towhich 
potatoes  bad  been  giTen,  was  fed  wiifa  apples,  and  rhe 
one  which  had  receifed  apples  was  fed  for  the  next 
weak  on  potatoes.  This  oourse  was  cnntianed 
th^ajth  several  weeks — the  food  of  each  pig  being 
ehangedever;  week.  The  resnlt  was,  that  the  ap- 
ples proTcd  to  be  fnlty  equal,  or  somewhat  superior 
(o  the  potatoes.  In  this  instance  the  apples  were 
BDostljr  sweet,  and  they,  as  well  a*  tb«  potatoes, 
were  nearly  in  a  ripe  state. 

Od  another  occasion,  Mr.  W.  experimented  with 
•wret,  compared  with  sour  apples,  in  various  ways. 
He  found  that  when  tbey  were  fed  rate  to  swine  the 
•weel  apples  were  preferable — the  animals  ate  them 
better,  ag  the  sour  apples  seemed  to  make 'their 
(eeth  aore; — but  when  both  were  cooked  and  mixed 
with  meal  in  the  way  ebore  described,  there  was  no 
diOerence  in  the  gain  produced  by  an  eqnal  qaantl\y 
afeKcb.  It  should  be  staled,  bowerer,  that  all  the 
apples  used  were  of  palatable  kinds,  nearly  ripe; 
and  that  nnripe,  nnd  ill-flavored  apples  are  known  to 
be'less  relished  by  stock,  as  well  as  less  nutritive. 
It  ia  probable,  also,  that  when  sour  apples  are  eaten 
raw,  and  in  oonsiderable  qnantities,  the  animal  may 
take  into  the  stomach  too  large  an  amount  of  acid, 
which  may  tend  to  derange  tbh  digestive  organs. 
Thin  objection  wonld  be  cbieflyobviated  by  cooking, 
and  the  ssocharine  fermentation,  by  which  the  pulp 
loses  much  of  its  aeid  and  becomea  nearly  aweet.  It 
doea  not  appear  frona  analysis,  that  the  anoant  of 


actual  nourishment  is  much  greater  in  sweet  than 
in  sour  apples.  (See  comparison  of  the  analytea 
of  the  Roxbnry  Rusiet  and  Tolman  Sweeting.) 

Mr.  Wingate  practiced  fattening  swine  for  several 
years,  on  food  composed  principally  of  apples-  The 
animals  attained  good  weights,  and  the  pork  was 
■olid  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  other  instancea, 
we  have  known  apples  fed  raw  to  horses,  cows,  and 
other  stock  through  the  winter,  with  much  advan-* 
tage.  For  using  in  (bis  way  sweet  applss  wauM 
probably  be  best,  and  tbey  should  be  such  as  will 
keep  till  spring.  They  may  be  stored  in  a  cellar 
under  the  barn,  or  in  the  bottoni  of  the  hay-mow, — 
a  proper  plaoe  having  been  left  for  that  purpaa» 
when  ibe  hay  was  put  in.  Tbey  will  be  more  likely 
lo  be  injured  by  heating,  than  by  freeiing.  Tbey 
will  seldom  freeie  in  inch  a  sitnalion  a*  is  mention- 
ed; and  if  tbey  should  be  touched  by  frost,  their 
nutritive  properties  will  not  be  much  leEseaed,  If 
they  remain  in  a  dark  place,  and  where  they  will 
thaw  slowly. 

A  peck  of  apples  a  day,  fed  t«  •  oow,  ha*  been 
found  lo  add  more  then  a  quart  to  the  daily  quaulity 
of  milk,  besidea  greatly  inereasing  its  richness,  aa 
well  as  improving  tbe  condition  of  the  cow.  The 
effect  of  apples  i>  equally  fkvomble  to  other  stock. 
Horses  fatten  on  them,  and  their  ooats  assume  a 
brilliancy  whioh  hardly  any  other  food  will  give 
them.  For  all  ((oek  they  aiuwer  a  similar  purpose 
Bs  vegetables,  In  preventing  oostiveness,  wbioh  la 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  exclusive  use  of  dry  food  j  and 
in  this  way,  and  by  the  nutriment  tbey  eon  tain,  they 
contribute  much  lo  the  animal's  thrift. 

An  impression  prevails  that  apples  will  dry  op 
tbe  milk  of  a  cow.  This  idea  has  been  imbibed 
either  from  tbe  effeot  produced  on  a  oow  by  eating 
a  very  large  quantity  of  apples  at  oace,  by  which 
surfeit  and  fever  were  brotlght  on,  or  from  the  trial 
not  being  properly  conducled  till  the  animal  had  be- 
come  habituated  to  the  food.  Tbe  Ml  eCfeclt  attri- 
buted to  apples  would  have  occurred  with  any  otl^ir 
rich  food,  as  any  kind  of  grain,  potatoes,  or  other 
vegetables. 

A  fair  average  prodnet  of  an  acre  of  orcharding, 
in  good  bearing  condition,  may  be  estimated  at  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  a  year ;  aad  at  ibis 
rate,  we  doubt  whether  so  great  an  amount  of  ani- 
mal nourishment  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  ex- 
tent of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  eipease,  hj^ny 
other  crop.  We  should  Dot  hesitate,  tberefora,  tAre- 
oommend  the  cultivation  of  the  appis  as  food  for  stooh. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  result,  ab>' 
tained  by  Mr.  Wingate  in  feeding  swina  with  ap- 
ples, with  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  by  Dr. 
Salisbury,  and  in  doing  this,  we  shall  And  a  nor* 
general  oorrespondenoe  than  would,  perhaps,  har« 
been  antic  J  pa  ted.     Tbe  fat  producing  propertiaa  »f 
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the  apple  I  aeeordiog  to  tbe  aDalyses,  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  the  potato,  though  the  ap- 
ple has  the  advantage  of  eontaining  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenoas  matter. 

Dr.  8.  gives  the  inorganic  and  organic  analyses  of 
six  different  kinds  of  apples,  tiz  :  Tolman  Sweet- 
ing, Swaar,  Rozbnry  Russet,  R.  I.  Greening,  Kil- 
ham  Hill.  We  extract  the  table  showing  the 
mtan  of  those  analyses,  as  follows  : 

Inorganic  or  ath  ana/yttt. 


With  carbooio 
acid. 

Ctfbooie  Mid 15.910 

BiUcm l.dGS 

Fhoqibate  of  Iron 1.336 

Fhomhorie  acid 11.359 

Ume 3.443 

Macncaia 1400 

Poiiih 31.810 

Soda ". 90.810 

CMorine 1 .833 

Snlphttric  acid 0  063 

Organic  matter  thrown  down  by  ni- 
trataofulver 4.890 


Without  carbonic 
acid. 


1.637 

1  «3 

13.«7 

4.190 

1.609 

37.610 

94.790 

9.109 

7.3 


6.89S 


90.300  100.000 

Proximate,  or  organic  analytii  of  the  $amc  vartc* 

ti€», 

1000  iMurti  of   1000  iMurti  of 
fresh  applo.      dry  arale. 


Oennlar  itbre 33.(0 

QlntinoosDiattarwithaliitlofhtaiidwas.  1.94 

Dextrine 31.44 

Socar  and  extract 83. 35 

llalio  acid 3.17 

AlbVBeo 13.79 

Caaein 1.64 


Dry  manor 167.90 

Water 696.64 

6.16 


190.879 

11.463 

186.805 

497.637 

10.58S 

83.790 

9.991 

1000.000 


1000.000  

Dr.  8,  observes,  that  the  analyses  were  oalonla- 
ted  both  with  and  withont  the  carbonic  acid.  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  calculated  with- 
oat  it,  in  order  to  show  the  real  composition  of  the 
organic  matter  of  the  fruit.  "The  carbonic  acid  is 
formed  during  the  oombnstion  of  tbe  organic  mat- 
ter, and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  apple,  except  in  ^ery  minute  quantity.'' 

An  interesting  comparison  of  the  properties  of  a 
sweet  and  sour  apple,  is  given  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  results  of  the  organic  analyses  of 
the  Tolman  Sweeting  and  Roxbury  Russet  : 


CeUnlar  fibre, 

Otaiaaoat  matter  with  a  little  fat 

and  wax, 

Dextrine, 

Snnr  and  Extract, , 

ICiuic  Aoid, 

Albnmen, , 

OMein, 


Dry  Matter, 
Water, 


TOLMAN  •WXBT- 
INO. 


36.90 

3.59 
98.06 
99.05 
9.20 
8.07 
0.89 


I 


6, 

a 


oTS. 


190.690 

19.793 

163.800 

557.178 

14.061 

50.453 

6.006 


177.701000.000 

615  90 , 

7.01' 


1000  00*. 


aoXBUKT 

•KT. 


ftOS- 


ill 


§•» 


I 


I 


i 


31.90 

1.70 
36.39 
90.97 

3.93 
15.03 

9.05 


179.70 

813.45 

6.85 


173.693 

9.460 

901.568 

503.337 

17.975 

83.639 

11.408 


1000  000 


1000  00 


^*^ 


These  analyses  were  made  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  excepting  the  Tolman  Sweeting, 
which  was  rather  shriveled,  the  varieties  were  in 
^ood  eating  condition.  Dr.  8.  observes  that  besides 
the  snbetanoes  above  mentioned,  the  apple  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids ;  the  pro- 
portion being  greater  in  tbe  russets  than  in  any 
other  varieties  examined,  and  that  to  those  acids  is 
owing  the  attringeoey  so  striking  in  some  kinds, 


and  which  is  easily  detected  by  the  black  color  given 
to  a  knife  or  any  iron  substance  when  thrust  into 
them.  In  conclusion  he  offers  the  following  useful 
observations  : 

The  ripe  apple  ie  rich  in  sugar  and  a  body  analo- 
gous to  gum,  called  dtxtrint,  which  has  the  same 
composition  as  starch;  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  colored  blue  with 
iodine.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  action  of  its 
solution  on  polarized  light,  it  causing  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  deviate  to  the  right ;  hence  its  name 
— dextrine. 

Dextrine  and  gam  should  not  be  confounded  with 
each  other.  They  differ  very  materially  in  many 
respects.  The  former  possesses  the  property  of 
being  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  by  diastaste,  while  the  latter  does  not.  Dex- 
trine belongs  to  the  class  of  bodies  which  are  sua-* 
ceptible  of  nourishing  the  animal  body.  All  the 
starch  taken  as  food  is  converted  into  dextrine  be- 
fore it  is  assimilated  by  the  system.  The  acids  of 
the  stomach  possess  the  property  of  converting  starch 
into  this  body. 

In  the  fresh  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  3.2 
lbs.  of  fibre;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of  gluten,  fat  and  wax; 
3.1  lbs.  of  dextrine;  8.3 lbs  of  sugar  and  extract; 
0.3  of  alb.  of  malic  acid;  1.4 lbs.  of  albumen;  0.16 
of  a  lb.  of  casein  and  82.66  lbs.  of  water. 

In  the  dry  apple,  100  lbs.  contain  about  19  lbs. 
of  fibre;  1.1  lbs.  of  gluten,  fat  and  wax;  18.7  lbs. 
of  dextrine;  49.8  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract;  2  lbs. 
of  malic  acid;  8.4  lbs.  of  albumen,  and  1  lb.  of 
casein . 

In  the  fresh  potato,  100  lbs.  contain  about  9.7 
lbs.  of  starch;  5.8  lbs.  of  fibre;  0.2  of  a  lb.  of 
gluten;  0.08  of  a  lb.  of  fatty  matter;  |  of  a  lb.  of 
albnmen;  0.45  of  a  lb.  of  casein;  1.27  lbs.  of  dex- 
trine; 2.64  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract,  and  79.7  lbs. 
of  water.  In  the  dry  potato,  100  lbs.  contain 
about  48.5  lbs.  of  starch;  29 lbs.  of  fibre;  1  lb.  of 
gluten;  0.4  of  a  pound  of  fatty  matter;  1.25  lbs. 
of  albumen;  2.25  lbs.  of  casein;  6.32  lbs.  of  dex- 
trine; and  13.2  lbs.  of  sugar  and  extract. 

By  comparing  the  composition  of  the  apple  with 
that  of  the  potato,  it  will  be  noticed  :  First,  That 
the  former  contains,  according  to  the  above  analy- 
ses, about  three  per  cent  more  of  water  than  the  lat- 
ter. Second,  That  dextrine  and  sugar  in  tbe  applo 
take  the  place  of  starch,  dextrine  and  sugar  in  the 
potato.  Of  the  former,  100  lbs.  of  good  fruit  con- 
tain of  dextrine,  sugar  and  extract  11.4  lbs;  the 
latter  has,  in  the  same  amount  of  fresh  tubers,  13.61 
lbs.  starch;  dextrine,  sugar  and  extract,  68.5  lbs; 
in  the  fame  quantity  of  dry  potato,  there  is  of  starch, 
dextrine,  sugar  and  extract,  68.02  lbs.  The  above 
proximate  principles  are  tbe  main  bodies  in  the  ap- 
ple and  potato  which  goto  form  fat.  In  the  aggre- 
gate amount  then  of  fat  producing  products,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  apple  and  potato  do  not  maierial- 
ly  differ.  It  would  be  natural,  however,  to  infer 
that  50  lbs.  of  dextrine  and  sugar  would,  if  taken 
into  the  system,  be  more  likely  to  make  a  greater 
quantity  of  fat  in  a  given  time,  or  at  least  to'make 
the  same  amount  in  a  shorter  period,  than  an  equal 
weight  of  starch,  for  this  reason,  that  the  two  form- 
er bodies,  although  nearly  the  same  in  composition 
with  the  latter,  yet  are  physically  farther  advanced 
in  organization,  and  hence  probably  approximate 
nearer  the  constitution  of  fat.  If  this  view  be  taken, 
then  the  apple,  if  of  good  quality,  may  be  regarded 
equally  if  not  more  rich  in  fat  producing  prodncts 
than  the  potato.  Thirdly,  that  the  apple  is  richer 
in  nitrogen  compounds  than  the  potato;  100  lbs.  of 
fresh  apple  contain  of  albnmen  1.38  lbs.;  the  same 
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•mount  of  fresh  potato  has  |  of  a  lb. ;  100  lbs.  of 
dry  appla  oontaio  8.37  lbs.  of  albumen  andaneqnal 
weight  of  dry  tabers  has  H  lbs.;  100  lbs.  of  fresh 
frnit  contain  of  casein  0.16  of  a  lb.,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  tubers,  0.45  of  alb.;  100  lbs.  of 
dry  apples  have  1  lb.  of  casein,  and  the  same  amount 
of  dry  potato  contains  2|  lbs.  Hence  it  will  be  ob- 
Borved  that  100  lbs.  of  fresh  apple  contain  of  albu- 
men and  casein,  1.54  lbs. ;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
fresh  potato  0.7  of  a  lb. ;  100  lbs.  of  dry  fruit  have 
of  albumen  and  casein  9.37  lbs.,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  dry  tubers,  3.50  lbs. 

From  the  aboTO  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  al* 
bamen  the  apple  is  richer  than  the  potato,  while  in 
casein  the  rcTerse  is  the  case.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  albumen,  casein  and  gluten  in  good  va* 
rieties  of  the  apple  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
same  bodies  in  the  potato ;  hence  the  former  may  be 
regarded  richer  than  the  latter  in  those  bodies  which 
strictly  go  to  nourish  the  system,  or  in  other  words, 
to  form  muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and  in  short  assist  in 
building  up  and  sustaining  the  organic  part  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  animal  body. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Wool* 

Eds.  Cultitator — This  article,  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  and  domestic  wool,  may  not  be  without  its 
use,  at  a  time  when  all  engaged  in  the  most  promi- 
nent departments  of  business,  appear  to  be  zealously 
engaged  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  advance 
their  own  prosperity,  and  when,  also,  every  journal 
that  meets  the  eye,  with  the  exception  of  those 
devoted  "  excltuively"  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
letters,  by  its  able  and  studied  articles,  shows  the 
energy,  talent  and  capital  employed  to  accomplish 
this  worthy  end.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  considered 
a  departure  from  their  excellent  example,  if  the 
wool  grower,  aroused  by  these  circumstances  to 
aotiTity  and  vigilance,  presumes  to  say  a  word  in 
his  own  behalf,  and  to  notice  some  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  prosperity. 

In  1841-2,  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  the 
public  a  number  of  articles  on  this  subject,  which, 
from  the  importance  and  novelty  of  the  facts  dis- 
oloeed,  found  their  way  into  the  public  journals, 
and  are  said  to  have  had  something  to  do  with 
destroying  free  trade  in  wool — practiced  by  an  in- 
genious application  of  the  maximum  principle, 
which  in  1841,  admitted  out  of  an  importation  of 
15,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool,  14,500,000  duty 
free. 

This  effort  will,  at  least,  appear  pardonable,  if 
we  but  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  vast  pecuniary 
importance  of  the  wool  growing  interest  in  the 
United  States,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  fine 
wool  is  now  imported,  subject  to,  upon  an  average, 
m  doty  of  two  cents  per  lb  only — which  I  will  here* 
after  explain. 

The  manufacturers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
etated,  (in  their  memorial  to  Congress  prior  to 
1843,)  the  amount  invested  by  wool  growers  of  the  U. 
States,  to  be  $240,000,000,'and  £x-6ov.  Slade,  of 
Yermoot,  in  Congress  in  1842,  said  the  whole 
amount  invested  in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United 
States,  exceeded  $200,000,000.  This  is  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  whole  investment  in 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactnres.  Let  us  look  into 
details  a  little,  to  see  where  we  stand.  By  the 
eensns  of  1840,  there  were  about  twenty  milHont  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  (I  take  it  at  this  for 
rnnventence,  though  the  return  falls  a  fraction  short.)- 
Now,  if  we  suppose  our  flocks  to  have  increased  10 
per   cent  per  annum,   since    1840,  the  number  of 


sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1860,  must  be 
40,000,000  at  least,  worth  $80,000,000,  and  our 
last  annual  clip  worth  from  $30  to  35,000,000,  it 
being  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  million  pounds. 
Three  or  four  sheep  will  certainly  require,  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  keep,  one  acre  of  land,  upon  an 
average — so  thirteen  million  acres  of  land  are  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  all  the  flocks  in  this  coun- 
try, and  at  the  moderate  estimate  of  $15  per  acre, 
including  buildings,  fences  and  fixtures,  worth 
$195,000,000,  saying  nothing  about  labor  expended 
in  the  care  of  sheep.  We  have  the  aggregate 
amount  now  invested  in  this  departmentof  industry* 

In  sheep $80,000,000 

"  land 195,000,000 

Total $275,000,000 

Good  judges  say  the  lands,  &c.,  should  be  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $20  per  acre,  and  the  sheep  higher 
than  I  have  above  estimated  them ;  and  10  cents  a 
head  per  year,  added  to  the  above  total  amount,  for 
the  investment  in  labor  for  tending,  feeding,  shear- 
ing, ficc. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  cent  a  pound  on 
our  annual  clip  of  wool,  makes  the  odds  to  our  wool 
growers  of  $900,000,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
own  wool  is  depressed  in  the  market  10  cents  per 
lb.,  by  too  free  importation  of  rival  wools. 

Wool  growing  has  been  more  profitable  under  the 
Tans' of  1846  than  it  would  have  been,  had  that  of 
1842  continued,  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  so 
to  prevent  farmers  in  some  sections  killing  ofi"  their 
flocks  of  fine  wooled  sheep— in  some  sections  sub- 
stituting the  dairy,  in  others,  the  long  wooled  breeds, 
in  the  expectation  (mutton  and  lambs  being  in 
demand)  of  finding  their  reward. 

This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  immense  importa- 
tion of  foreign  fine  wool,  principally  from  South 
America,  east  of  the  Andes,  where  nature  does  every 
thing f  and  man  comparatively  nothing,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wool.  The  whole  amount  of  wool  imported 
in  1844,  was  23,800,000  lbs.,  and  in  1845,  28,800,- 
000.  (I  take  this  as  stated  in  an  article  in  the  Jan. 
No.  of  the  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil.)  A  large  pro- 
portion of  all  this  wool  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
or  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  adjoining  States; 
the  finest  wool-growing  region  in  the  world,  where 
flocks  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  belonging 
in  many  instances  to  enterprising  foreigners,  graze 
the  year  round,  roaming  over  vast  and  almost  in- 
terminable plains  of  the  richest  pasturage,  yet  of 
little  value  compared  with  our  pasture  lands,  in  a 
climate  the  most  favorable,  where  the  sheep  is  less 
subject  to  disease  than  with  us,  and  sustained  at  an 
expense  of  land  and  labor  vastly  below  that  of  any 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  here  annex  a  description  of  such  foreign 
wools  as  are  generally  imported  into  the  United 
States,  their  cost  abroad,  and  such  facts  in  relation 
to  each  as  may  be  important  to  those  interested, 
making  a  distinction  between  the  fine  and  native 
woole,  which  supplant  our  domestic  wools  in  the 
market,  and  the  eoaree  hairy  Vfoole  which  do  not, 
but  can  only  be  used  in  connection  with  our  own 
coarse  long  wool,  or  foreign,  the  hairy  being  used 
for  filling  in  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  fabrics.  The 
latter,  (the  hairy  wool,)  is  not  so  much  imported 
as  it  would  be,  because,  as  it  appears  from  the  offi- 
cial  reports,  it  costs  as  much  abroad  as  the  fine  and 
native  wools,  which  rival  our  own.  A  dollars 
worth  of  fine  wool  will  produce  a  fabric  of  about 
three  times  the  value  of  that  made  from  a  dollars 
worth  of  hairy  wool,  therefore,  practically^  tbedaty 
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on  the  hairy  wools,'  it  three  times  as  high  as  the 
doty  on  the  fine  wools,  which  rival  oar  own  j  three 
times  at  mach  coarse  being  required  to  make  a  square 
yard  of  carpets,  as  of  fine  to  make  a  square  yard 
of  a  fine  plaid  shawl,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  fine  wools  of  Soath  America,  east  of  the  Andes, 
are  nsed  to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  wool  of  all 
grades,  such  as  cloths,  oassimeres,  &c. 

1st.  Buenos  Ayres'  native  Mestizo,  or  grade  wools 
and  Merino. 

These  wools  bear  the  general  character  of  the 
wools  east  of  the  Andes.  I  have  fair  samples  be- 
fore me,  which  successfully  compete  with  every 
grade  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States,  some  of 
which  I  send  you  with  this  article. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  wools  are  generally  imported 
anwashed,  very  dirty  and  hurry.  The  fine,  wastes 
from  60  to  70  lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.  in  washing  and 
burring,  and  comes  to  the  cards  15  eentt  per  lb. 
cheaper  than  our  own  tooolt  of  the  tame  grade. 
The  expense  of  burring  is  about  three  mills  per  lb. 
I  have  theet  facte  from  a  moet  reliable  and  inteU 
ligent  tource.  From  Buenos  Ayres,  (or  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,)  we  imported  in  1848,  4,307,428 
pounds  of  wool,  which  cost  there  $267,419,  or  about 
6i  cents  per  lb.  This  was  over  one-third  of  our 
whole  importation  that  year.  As  long  ago  as  1835, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  native  sheep 
in  this  region.  In  1837-8,  1,100  Merino  rams  and 
ewes  were  imported  into  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  (say- 
ing nothing  of  the  adjoining  States,  where  similar 
improvements  were  in  progress,)  under  the  direc- 
tion of  enterprising  foreigners.  The  natives, 
stimulated  by  their  example,  and  encouraged  by 
resident  agents  of  foreign  and  domestic  manufac- 
turers, commenced  the  improvements  of  their  flocks 
by  crossing  them  with  the  Merino,  and  have  now 
made  such  progress  in  the  production  of  fine  wool, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  our  wool  growers  to 
compete  with  them,  under  the  present  tariff"  of  30 
per  cent  on  their  wool,  which  amounts  to  two  cents 
per  lb.,  and  about  15  per  cent  on  its  value  here,  (all 
expenses  being  paid,)  compared  with  tbat  of  our 
own  domestic  wool. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  largest  woolen  manufactories  in 
the  country,  which  uses  near  two  million  pounds  of 
wool  per  annum,  a  few  years  ago  used  almost  exclu- 
sively domestic  Merino  and  grade  wools,  now  uses  as 
exclueively  the  fine  wools  of  the  eastern  part  of 
South  America.  But  a  few  years  ago,  this  estab- 
lishment alone  paid  about  $300,000  in  one  year  for 
wool  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
it  buys  little,  if  any,  domestic  wool,  but  has  since 
bought  cargoes  of  Mestizo  wool  from  this  section  of 
South  America,  and  within  twelve  months,  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  its  agents,  that  they  were  not 
ueing  a  pound  of  domestic  wool. 

By  examining,  carefully,  the  official  reports  of  the 
importations  of  wool  from  difi*erent  countries,  the 
fkct  will  be  fully  established,  that  the  wools  grown 
in  South  America,  east  of  the  Andes,  being  all  rival 
wools,  cost  not  more  abroad  than  the  coarse  hairy 
wools  of  Crintea,  Smyrna,  Syria.  Africa,  Chili,  or 
Valparaiso. 

The  native  wool  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  much  like, 
in  the  fibre,  oar  common  wool,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
soft;  the  fibre  has  a  spiral  curl  about  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  hairy  wool ;  it  takes  color  well ; 
is  generally  dirty  and  hurry  when  imported,  wastes 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  washing,  and  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  in  burring.  It  is  used  generally  for  all 
purposes  where  oar  common  and  coarse  wool  would 
be  used,  and  comes  to  the  cards,  relatively,  as  much 
cheaper  at   the   Mestizo.     Our  own  river  washed 


wool  wastes  before  coming  to  the  cards^  about  20 
to  25  per  cent. 

Entre  Rios,  Rio  Grande,  Monte  Video,  wools  are 
about  the  same  quality,  generally  imported  burry 
and  washed.  They  waste  in  rewashing  and  burring 
from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Cordova  wool  is  grown 
about  700  miles  back  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  and  it  is  free  from  burrs.  It 
is  generally  imported  unwashed — wastes  about  50  per 
cent  in  coming  to  the  cards,  and  is  probably  the 
best  long  wool  imported  from  South  America.  It 
is  longer  in  the  fibre  than  my  sample  of  Leicester 
or  Bakeweli  wool  from  Ohio;  not  so  long  as  my 
Lincolnshire,  or  as  soft  as  either,  but  would  be  used 
generally  for  similar  purposes,  principally  for 
worsted  goods. 

The  Chilian  or  Valparaiso,  is  along,  coarse,  hairy 
wool,  imported  free  from  burrs  and  dirty,  wastes 
about  50  per  cent  before  it  comes  to  the  cards,  and 
is  manufactured  into  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
goods,  such  as  could  not  be  made  exclusively  out  of 
any  grade  of  our  wool,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
The  coarser  part  of  the  fleece,  is  often  from  14  to 
18  inches  long,  and  very  different  from  the  wool 
grown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
vast  pampas  between  them  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  coarser  part  of  the  fleece,  resembles  more 
the  hair  on  the  extremity  of  catties'  tails,  than  any 
wool  grown  in  the  U.  S.  From  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people,  there  is  little 
ground  to  hope  that  such  improvement  will  ever  be 
made  in  the  6ocks  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  single  individuals  often  own  from  40  to 
100,000  sheep,  roaming  the  year  round  over  vast 
and  fertile  plsins,  the  richest  grazing  region  in  the 
world,  with  little  trouble  or  expense  to  their  own- 
ers, except  to  shear  and  properly  crop  them.  The 
shearing  is  often  omitted,  the  wool  not  being  worth 
the  trouble  when  labor  is  scarce  and  high. 

The  Peruvian  wool  is  long,  coarse  and  hairy.  It 
is  imported  unwashed,  and  wastes  about  50  per  cent 
in  coming  to  the  cards.  The  samples  I  have  are 
shorter  in  the  staple  than  the  Chilian,  free  from  burrs 
but  dirty.  This  wool  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Chilian.  Both  the  last  named  wools  cost 
abroad,  in  1846,  according  to  official  reports,  made 
up  from  invoices  filed  at  the  custom  houses  under 
the  oaths  of  the  importers,  the  same  as  the  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  adjoining  States,  from  6  to  7  cts.  per 
lb. 

The  African  and  Syrian  wools  have  a  general  re- 
semblance. They  have  a  reddish  color,  occasioned 
by  the  sands  of  the  deserts  being  blown  into  them. 
They  are  coarse,  harsh  and  hairy — about  as  long  in 
the  staple  as  our  Bakeweli,  and  are  brittle.  They  are 
used  principally  for  filling  to  negro  cloths  and  car- 
pets. They  are  spoken  of  in  price  currents,  as 
Syrian,  Bengazi,  Mogadore  and  Barbery  wool. 

The  Scotch  black  faced  laid  wool,  is  imported  in 
small  quantities.  An  immense  quantity  of  it  is 
grown  on  the  Highlands.  The  sheep  upon  which  it 
grows  is  hardy  and  thrives  where  the  more  delicate 
races  would  die,  and  makes  the  best  of  mutton  when 
well  fatted.  Upon  this  wool  the  English  carpel 
manufacturers  draw  for  a  large  portion  of  their  sap- 
ply  at  about  7  cents  per  lb.,  free  of  duty,  and  thus 
they  are  enabled  to  hold  in  check  and  defeat  the 
prosperity  of  our  domestic  carpet  manufacturers. 

The  sheep  are  not  housed  on  the  Highlands,  and 
for  protecting  them  from  the  eff*ects  of  the  weather 
and  storms,  they  are  covered  with  a  preparation  of 
tar  and  grease,  well  rubbed  on  the  fleece.  The  un- 
laid wool  is  from  the  same  kind  of  sheep,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Highlands.     This  sheep  is  housed 
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in  cold  weather.     The  laid  wastes  ahoat  40  and  the 
nniaid  aho«it  15  per  cent  on  coming  to  the  cards. 

The  nearer  weol  approaches  hair,  if  it  will  take 
colors,  the  better  it  is  for  carpets,  because  it  is  naore 
elastic,  retains  the  dirt  less,  and  sweeps  better. 
The  coarse  hairy  wools  of  a  brittle  staple,  are 
generally  used  for  filling  the  carpets  and  negro 
cloths.  With  this  cheap  material  for  filling,  carpet 
aianafactarera  coald  aitord  to  buy  our  own  coarse 
long  wool  for  warps,  but  inasmuch  as  by  official  re- 
turns, (the  importation  from  Crimea  and  Buenos 
▲yres,  for  example,)  this  pays  three  times  as  much 
duty  as  the  fine,  according  to  what  it  will  produce 
in  money  when  manufactured  {  the  carpet  busincfts  is 
retrograde,  and  the  demand  for  our  coarse  long  wool 
of  strong  staple,  Tery  much  curtailed,  for  it  is  a 
lust  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  coarse,  brittle,  hairy  wool  is  im- 
ported for  filling,  (if  foreign  long  wool  is  not  im- 
ported for  warps)  a  demand  is  at  once  created  for 
our  domestic  long  wool. 

Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Adrianople  wools,  are 
eoarseand  hairy,  rather  harsh;  staple  of  medium 
length.  They  are  imported,  washed  and  unwashed, 
and  waste,  in  cleaning  for  the  cards,  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  and  cost  abroad  about  the  same  as  the 
best  wool  east  of  the  mountains  in  South  America. 

Crimea  wool,  grown  ia  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
imported  limed  and  unlimed  from  Crimea  and  the 
Blsck  Sea,  is  free  from  burs,  and  wastes  from  forty 
to  sixty  percent.  Calcutta  wool  is  much  the  same 
tbing,  both  resembling  dog's  hair,  more  than  any 
wool  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  used  for  filling  to 
carpets,  &c. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  wool  is  mostly  imported  on 
the  skins,  called  hair  skins,  which  are  valuable  to, 
and  eagerly  sought  by  morocco  dressers.  The 
wool  or  hair,  on  nine-tenths  of  them,  is  of  no  value, 
except  to  masons.  It  will  not  dye  or  take  colors. 
The  native  sheep  is  very  large. 

In  taking  this  general  survey  of  foreign  wools, 
with  their  bearing  upon  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the 
Uaited  States,  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  ar- 
rived is,  that  all  wools  grown  in  the  United  States 
are  depressed  in  the  market  from  six  to  ten  cents  per 
lb.,  by  the  present  importation  of  foreign  rival 
wools,  principally  grown  in  eastern  South  America. 
Considering  the  fact  that  a  cent  a  lb.  on  ourannnal 
clip,  makes  the  odds  to  our  wool  growers  of  $900,- 
000,  this  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration ;  and 
that  if  Congress  remodels  the  present  tariff,  they 
should  put  a  duty  high  enough  on  foreign  rival  wools 
to  give  our  domestic  wool  an  equal  chance  with 
them  in  our  own  markets.  The  immense  amount 
invested  in  sheep  husbandry,  the  little  attention 
Congress  has  ever  given  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  the  little  aid  they  can  ever  render  it, 
aoder  any  tariff,  justify  the  farmer  in  demanding  of 
Congress,  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken,  substantial 
relief  from  this  ruinous  competition  with  foreign 
wool.  A  duty  on  any  of  his  products,  except  wool, 
(say  butter,  cheese,  beef  and  pork  or  grain)  is  as 
naeless  as  a  duty  on  ice;  but  that  on  wool  is  a  vital 
matter.  Will  it  be  overlooked,  if  the  tariff  be  re- 
modifiedf  Nout  verron$.  H.  C.  Meriam.  North 
TetDkMbury,  Man.  June  25,  1850. 

P.  S. — Since  I  wrote  the  above  article,  I  have 
received  from  Washington  the  report  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. from  which  I  take  the  following: 

The  importation  of  foreign  wool,  the  last  fiecal 
year,  amounted  to  17,869,022  pounds,  and  cost 
abroad,  as  invoiced,  $1,177,347,  that  is  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  lees  than  7  cents  per  lb.     Over  two- 


thirds  of  this  whole  importation,  12,603,094  lbs. 
came  from  Buenos  Ayres,  invoiced  at  769,106  dol' 
lar^,  that   is   but  a/rac/toa  over  6   cents  per  lb. 

Sheep  HnslMtndry. 

Dr.  Fitcm  in  his  survey  of  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  furnishes  a  valuable  chapter  on 
the  sheep  husbandry  of  that  section,  from  which  we 
take  the  following,  beUeving  that  our  readers  who 
are  engaged  in  that  branch  of  farming,  will  be  in- 
terest^ and  benefitted  by  his  remarks.     Eds. 

Adaptsdness  of  this  county  to  fine  woolxd 
Sheep. — No  section  of  our  country  can  be  better 
adapted  for  the  convenient  and  profitable  keeping 
of  fine  wooled  sheep  than  the  eastern  half  of  Wash- 
ington  county.  From  the  Bald  mountain  range  of 
hills  on  the  west,  to  the  State  line  on  the  east,  al- 
most  every  farm  contains  a  portion  of  interval  or 
permanent  meadow,  from  which  hay  for  winter  con- 
sumption is  gathered;  and  the  remainder  consist* 
of  hilly  upland,  yielding  a  short,  sweet,  nutritious 
grass  for  summer  pasturage.  To  the  west  of  this 
tract,  the  level  lands  towards  the  Hudson  river  fur- 
nish no  such  pasturage ;  and  to  the  east  of  it  in  Ver- 
mont, the  lands  become  more  broken  and  mountain- 
ous, with  no  intervening  valleys  supplying  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  meadow  lands. 

Most  of  our  hills  it  is  true  are  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation to  their  summits,  and  at  the  present  period, 
would  be  more  profitable  if  given  up  to  tillage.  But 
although  the  prices  of  wool  render  its  production 
little  lucrative,  it  can  here  be  grown  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  these  hills  now  are  covered  with  flocks, 
and  it  is  probable  they  will  so  continue  in  all  com- 
ing time. 

After  various  intermediate  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  statistics  of  sheep  and  wool  for  the  county, 
Dr.  F.  observes  : 

This  will  coktinte  to  be  a  wool-orowiw« 
DisTicT. — This  section  of  country,  including  this 
county  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Vermont,  is  cur- 
rently, and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  being  by  its  climate,  its  inland 
location,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  more 
closely  assimilated  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  than 
is  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent.  Its 
character  as  a  wool-growing  district  has  been  amply 
tested.  And  all  things  considered,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  every  prospect  of  remaining  con- 
spicuous as  it  now  is  for  the  number  and  fineness  of 
its  flocks.  Naturally  adapted  as  it  is  for  the  keep- 
ing of  fine-wooled  sheep,  extensively  introduced  and 
acclimated  among  us,  as  this  species  of  stock  now 
is,  and  experienced  in  its  management  as  our  popu- 
lation has  become,  there  is  every  probability  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  a  wool-growing  district, 
second  to  no  other  in  our  land. 

But  of  this  county  it  may  confldently  be  aflirmed, 
it  will  never  be  occupied  exclusively  in  the  prodnc« 
tion  of  wool.  Agriculture  will  always  form  a  large 
part  of  its  business.  Susceptible  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion as  nearly  all  the  lands  of  this  county  are,  the 
relative  prices  of  grain  and  of  wool,  will  at  most 
times,  it  is  probable,  pay  better  for  the  production 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  It  may  hence  be 
expected  that  so  much  of  his  land  as  the  farmer  can 
till  within  himself,  that  is,  with  bis  own  personal 
labor  and  that  of  bis  household,  will  always  be  un* 
der  cultivation;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  requiring  as  it  does,  bnt  little  timd  and  at- 
tention during  the  busy  period  of  the  year,  will  oaa 
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cupy  that  portion  of  the  farm  whioh  is  least  con- 
Tenient  for  tillage,  and  thus  add  an  important  item 
to  the  proprietors  income.  This  is  their  great  re- 
commendation. Without  increasing  in  any  sensible 
degree  its  expenses,  and  without  interfering  with 
and  hindering  its  other  operations,  a  limited  number 
of  sheep  can  be  supported,  mainly  upon  snoh  por- 
tions of  the  farm  as  would  otherwise  be  neglected 
Dnd  for  the  time  valueless.  And  this  has  saved  our 
flocks  from  extermination  during  the  low  prices  of 
wool  for  the  past  few  years.  Having  withstood  this 
disastrous  period  so  well,  it  may  confidently  be  ex- 
|iected  that  no  depression  in  the  wool  market  can 
ever  occur  which  will  have  the  effect  of  expelling 
them  from  this  district.  When  the  price  of  wool  is 
low,  their  numbers  will  be  diminished  and  more 
ground  devoted  to  agricultural  operations  ;  and 
whenever  the  production  of  wool-  is  j>«r  «e  profitable, 
their  numbers  will  be  increased,  and  then  also,  lands 
valuable  for  qultivation  will  be  appropriated  to  their 
maintenance.  Thus,  wool  will  always  be  grown 
here  in  Kr^e  quantities,  but  its  amount  will  be  aug- 
mented or  dimihished  according  to  the  eondition 
and  prospects  of  the  market. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  us,  the  condition  of 
things  is  difierent.  Here  is  a  large  tract  of  hilly 
and  mountainous  land,  little  of  which  is  capable  of 
being  profitably  cultivated,  but  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  ,  These  will 
here  be  kept  in  large  numbers,  irrespective  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  wool  market — it  being  the  only 
thing  to  which  these  extensive  mountain  ranges  can 
be  advantageously  devoted.  And  the  flocks  there 
summered,  will  be  brought  down  for  their  winter 
keeping,  to  the  plains  of  this  county,  particularly 
the  low  lands  towards  the  Hudson.  This  is  the  es- 
tablished  management  of  some  flocks  at  the  present 
time — tracts  of  land  in  the  town  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  other  tracts  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant  in 
Vermont,  being  owned  by  the  same  proprietors,  the 
latter  their  pasture,  the  former  their  meadow,  their 
flocks  being  annually  drove  in  the  autumn  to  the 
former,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to  the  latter. 
To  no  other  business  can  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Vermont  probably  ever  be  more  profitably  appro- 
priated, and  they  will  hence  settle  down  into  this 
mode  of  management  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
at  present  prevails. 

Hence  our  anticipations  are,  that  the  hilly  district 
forming  the  eastern  part  of  Washington  county, 
will  ever  abound  in  sheep,  deriving  their  summer 
and  winter  keeping  from  the  same  farm,  and  that 
the  level  lands  of  the  west  part  of  the  county  will 
be  devoted  largely  to  the  growing  of  hay,  for  win- 
tering the  flocks  that  will  be  summered  upon  the 
Vermont  mountains — thus  keeping  up  the  same  dis- 
tinction which  exists  in  Spam,  a  portion  of  the 
floeks  being  Ettantet  or  stationary,  and  the  others 
tran$humante»  or  migratory. 

IlfFLUENCB    or    KEEPING    ON    THE     riNENBSS    OT 

WOOL. — On  this  point  it  is  remarked,  that — what 
the  fleece  gains  in  weight  by  high  keeping,  it  par- 
tially loses  in  quality.  This  is  the  current  opinion ; 
.  though  to  demonstrate  it,  requires  such  a  discrimi- 
pation  of  the  nice  shades  of  difference  that  exist  in 
fineness  as  no  one  among  us  has  the  requisite  faci- 
lities for  making.  The  opinion,  however,  is  so  ra- 
tional as  scarcely  to  need  the  evidence  of  an  actual 
demonstration.  High  keeping  eannot  add  to  the 
skin  of  the  sheep  an  additional  number  of  bulbs  or 
glands  for  secreting  woolly  flbres;  it  can  only  in- 
crease the  activity  of  those  already  existing  there, 
thus  caosing  them  to  elaborate  ike  matter  of  wool 
■lore  rapidly  ;  like  a  sieve  or  strainer  overloaded 


with  material,  a  greater  quantity  and  of  a  grosser 
quality  passes  through.  Hence,  on  the  best  estab- 
lished physiological  principles,  with  the  fact  ascer- 
tained that  high  keeping  increases  the  quantity  oT 
wool,  it  will  follow  that  it  does  so  by  increasing 
both  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  fibers,  but 
not  the  number  of  them.  If  high  keeping  increased 
only  the  diameter  of  the  fibers,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  it,  as  the  additional  weight  would  then 
be  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  fineness.  But  it 
adds  to  their  length  also,  we  must  believe,  in  the 
same  ratio  that  it  adds  to  their  diameter.  High 
keeping,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  either 
vain  or  pernicious.  The  only  valid  objection  to  it  is 
on  the  score  of  economy. 

Expense  or  keepimo  sheep .-^ As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  annual  income  from  sheep,  of  the  kind  oif 
which  most  of  our  fiocks  are  composed,  has  of  late 
years,  been  less  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  each.  Nay,  it  is  known  to  be  a  fact,  that 
many  of  our  common  fiocks  in  some  of  these  years, 
have  brought  their  owners  a  return  of  only  seventy 
and  eighty  cents  to  each  sheep.  How  this  compares 
with  the  expense  of  their  keeping,  we  come  next  to 
examine. 

The  current  charge  for  pasturage  is  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  cents  per  week.  The  first  of  these 
sums  is  the  lowest  for  which  pastarage  is  ever  hired 
and  it  is  only  upon  the  mountain  lands  adjoining  us 
in  Vermont  that  it  can  be  obtained  for  that  price. 
And  the  time  required  in  driving  and  occasionally 
repairing  hither  to  see  to  the  welfare  of  the  flock  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  an  additional  half  cent. 
Sheep  are  pastured  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
year  ;  say  thirty  weeks.  This  at  twe  cents  per 
week  amounts  to  sixty  cents.  When  pastarage  is 
hired  by  the  season,  however,  as  it  sometimes  can 
be.,  the  current  charge  is  fifty  cents.  About  the  same 
result  will  be  arrived  at  in  another  mode  of  estimat- 
ing it.  Twenty-five  acres  of  good  pasture  land  is  re- 
garded as  the  least  that  is  adequate  to  sustain  a  han- 
dred  sheep.  Such  land  is  sometimes  bought  for 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  though  it  is  currently 
valued  at  five  or  ten  dollars  higher  than  this.  Six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  may,  then,  purchase 
the  requisite  amount  of  pasture  land  for  maintain* 
ing  one  hundred  sheep.  Thus,  withoat  taking  into 
the  account  the  cost  of  keeping  up  fences.  Sec.,  the 
mere  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  will  he  fortj- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  or  forty- three 
and  three-fourth  cents  for  each  sheep.  Oa  the 
whole,  therefore,  fifty  eents  must  be  regarded  as  the 
lowest  sum  for  whi<<h  a  sheep  can  be  kept  throngh 
the  summer. 

With  respect  to  wintering.  Fourteen  tons  of  |^od 
hay  is  the  least  quantity  that  any  one  supposes  the 
strictest  care  can  carry  a  flock  of  one  hundred  sheep 
through  the  winter  upon,  and  more  than  this  is  nsn- 
ally  fed.  The  established  price  of  hay  with  us,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  is  six  dollars  per  ton.  This 
amounts,  therefore,  to  eighty-four  dollars  for  the 
flock,  or  eighty- four  cents  for  each  sheep. 

Such,  from  all  the  information  I  can  gather,  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing this  species  of  stock.  The  estimate  is  made  as 
low  as  the  facts  will  warrant.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  a  number  of  minor  items  very  variable  in 
amount,  according  to  circumstances,  and  benoe  ina- 
possible  to  reckon  up  with  any  degree  of  preoistoa, 
such  as  the  time  spent  in  foddering  and  other  Beoes- 
sary  attentions,  the  cost  of  washing  and  shearin|^, 
the  value  of  salt,  tobacco,  tar,  spirHs  of  turpen- 
tine and  other  six*penny-etceteras  that  are  yearly 
required.     It   is  eommoaly  estimated  that  the  in- 
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crease  of  the  flock,  ander  ordinary  circnmstance8| 
more  than  makes  good  its  own  losses  and  balances 
these  items,  thus  leaving  the  sole  article  of  food  to 
be  paid  for  from  the  wool.  The  sammering  then 
being  fifty  cents  aad  the  wintering  eighty-four,  un- 
less the  sale  of  the  wool  amounts  to  one  dollar  and 
thirty-four  cents  to  each  sheep,  the  grower  is  part< 
log  with  it  for  a  leas  sum  than  it  costs  him  to  pro* 
dnce  it. 

Oar  fannera  have  been  aware,  that  the  prices  of 
wool  of  late  years,  have  not  paid  the*oost  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  that  if  devoted  to  dairying  or  the  rais- 
ing of  grain,  their  lands  would  yield  a  much  greater 
inoome,  than  to  he  stocked  with  sheep.  But  being 
already  skilled  in  sheep-husbandry,  with  portions 
of  their  farms  better  adapted  for  this  than  any  other 
use,  with  flocks  already  on  their  hands,  and  all  the 
facilities  provided  for  their  management,  rather  than 
inour  the  expense  of  a  change,  they  have  clung  to 
their  sheep  year  after  year,  with  the  expectation 
that  a  turn  in  the  market  would  certainly  take  place, 
which  would  render  the  business  more  lucrative. 
A  slight  revival  in  the  price  of  wool  at  this  present 
time,  is  hailed  as  the  harbiager  of  better  times,  and 
excites  strong  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  for  their 
interosts  is  about  dawniag. 

Short-fcomed  Cattle. 


The  tribe  of  cattle  called  short-horns,  has  been 
known  in  some  of  the  eastern  districts  of  England 
for  many  years,  but  by  most  British  authorities  is 
not  regarded  as  indigenous  to  the  Island.  It  was 
probably  introduced  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Thus  Sir  William  Jardine,  in  the  NaiumlitV »  LU 
brary,  says — *'  The  short-horned  breed  were  origi- 
nally from  a  Dutch  stock •^'  CuUey  says — **  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  our  forefathers  have  imported 
these  £the  short-horns]  from  the  continent:  first, 
because  they  are  still  in  many  places  called  the 
Dutch  breed:  seeond,  because  we  find  the%e  cattle 
nowhere  in  this  island  except  along  the  east  coast, 
facing  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  the  same 
kind  ol  cattle  are  still  bred.''  C  Obtervations  on 
Live  Stockf"  written  in  1785,  p  18.)  Yoaatt,  in 
relation  to  the  original  stock  of  British  cattle,  ob- 
serves that  "  the  battle  has  been  stoutly  fought  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  middle-horns  and  the 
lung'horns,"  but  that  the  short-horns  can  have  no 
claim  to  be  considered  aboriginal,  being  ''evidently 
of  foreign  extraction.''  {Trtati9€  on  CattUj^.  9.) 
Martin  says — "  with  respect  to  the  short-horned 
breed,  or  the  Durham  and  Holderness  stock,  often 
called  the  Duteh  or  Holstein,  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  it  is  not  of  ancient  British 
origin,  but  that  it  is  from  a  race  spread  over  the 
aorthwestern  portion  of  the  continent,  and  preva- 
lent in  Guilderlandi  Utrecht,  Holland,  tco.  ("  The 
0«/»  p.  66. 

These  remarks  refer  to  what  are  now  called  the 
*'  old"^  short-horns,  in  contradistinction  to  the  im- 
proved variety  of  that  breed — a  variety  which  with- 
in the  last  forty  years  has  been  extensively  dissemi- 
nated, and  is  now  well  known  in  this  country.  The 
origin  of  this  improved  variety,  has  formerly  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  England,  though 
for  several  years  it  has  been  but  little  agitated 
there.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  however,  some 
late  attempts  have  been  made  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  this  bubjeot. 

In  the  TrantacHoM  of  tht  N,  F.  Himte  Jig, 
Society  for  1849,  Mr.  Ambrose  Stevbits  gives 
^nrhat   he  oalls  a  ''history''  of  oertain   short-horn 


cattle.  This  history  is  given  as  kU  oton,  no  refer- 
ence being  made  to  any  authority,  except  in  a  brief 
note,  in  which  we  are  told  where  the  histories  of 
the  Aislabie  and  other  families,  (not  the  history  of 
the  cattle,)  may  be  found.  Mr.  Stevens  begins 
thus: 

"  The  ancient  family  of  the  Aislabies  whiohoamo 
into  England  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  established  themselves,  prior  to  1300, 
at  Aislabie,  on  the  river  Tees,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  the  manor,  their  estate,  was  called 
after  the  family.  As  early  as  1600  the  family  was 
known  to  possess  a  most  extraordinary  tribe  of 
cattle." 

He  then  labors  to  show  that  from  the  cattle  pos- 
sessed by  this  Aislabie  family,  are  descended  some 
of  the  short-horns  now  belonging  to  several  indi- 
viduals; though  he  does  not  distinctly  assert  that, 
any  animals  now  living  are  toholly  of  this  ancient 
blood. 

Admitting  the  main  points  of  the  above  quotation, 
the  first  inquiry  which  arises  is,  where  did  the  cat- 
tle alluded  to  come  from,  and  of  what  breed  were 
they?  The  Aislabie  family,  it  is  said,  came  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  -(in  the 
year  1066,)  and  "as  emrty  as  1600,"  or  flvt  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  yars  after  they  eame  into 
England,  they  possessed  an  "extraordinary  tribe  of 
cattle."  Did  they  take  this  stock  of  cattle  with 
them  from  Normandy,  or  when  and  where  did  they 
obtain  itf  Were  they  long-horns,  middle-horns, 
short-horns,  or  no-horns f  On  these  points  Mr. 
Stevens  is  silent.  The  most  natural  inference  from 
the  tenor  of  the  language  would  be,  that  they  were 
Norman  cattle  brought  into  England  by  the  Ais- 
labies. 

But  as  we  follow  Mr.  Stevens'  "history,"  we 
find  that  "  the  Pennimansof  Ormsby,  in  Yorkshire," 
are  said  to  have  become  possessed  of  the  eame 
itoek.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  key  by  which  we 
may  ascertain  what  this  Aislabie  stock  was.  In 
mentioning  "  the  Pennimans,"  allusion  is  probably 
made  to  Sir  James  Pennipian,  who,  according  to 
various  authorities,  was  many  years  ago  in  posses- 
sion of  a  valuable  stock  of  cattle.  In  the  pedigrees 
of  some  of  the  first  short-horns  recorded  in  the  Berd 
Book,  the  stock  of  Sir  James  Penniman  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  of  Scampston. 
Rev.  Henry  Berry  mentions  the  same  facts,  and 
states  that  St.  Quintin  was  one  of  the  early  im- 
provers of  the  short-horns.  This  Penniman  stock, 
therefore,  (which  by  Mr.  Stevens'  "  history,"  was 
the  same  as  the  Aislabie  stock,)  was  derived  from 
St.  Quintin,  and  to  show  what  was  St.  Quintin's 
stock,  we  will  refer  to  authorities. 

The  late  Major  Rudd,  of  Marton-Lodge,  near 
Stockton-on-Tees,  writing  to  the  Farmere*  Journal, 
under  date  of  June  28th,  1821,  says:  "  The  sire  of 
Hubback  was  descended  from  the  stock  of  Sir  James 
Penniman,  who  obtained  the  breed  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam St.  Quintin.  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Sir  James  Penniman's  steward,  who  has  re- 
peatedly assured  me  that  Sir  James  told  him  this 
breed  was  a  cross  between  the  old  short-horns  and 
the  Alderney  [or  Normandy.]  Sometime  ago,  I 
happened  to  read  the  New  Farmer^'  Calendar, 
fourth  edition,  published  in  1802,  in  which  at  page 
393,  is  the  following  passage:* 

'  Yorkshire  is  famous  for  the  Holderness  or  short- 
born  cows.  This  large  breed  came  originally  from 
Holstein  and  the  low  countries,  and  was,  until  o« 

*  The  Mine  psnage  oc«nis  in  tbs  fifth  adidon,  pegs  4m.— f^    , 
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late  years,  too  coarse  and  Dutch  built;  they  have 
been  much  improved  in  syxmnetry  and  fineness  of 
bone  and  flesh,  by  a  jndicious  cross  with  the  Nor- 
man oattle.  For  this  improvement  I  understand  the 
country  is  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir 
William  St.  Quintin.  They  are  now  very  excellent 
and  beautiful  stock,  and  many  of  them' are  made  fat 
at  •three  years  old.'  " 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  Major 
Rudd  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished breeders  of  improved  short-horns  in  Eng- 
land, having  purchased  at  Charles  Ceiling's  sale,  in 
1810,  the  very  best,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Comet,  the  highest  priced  animals  of  that  celebra- 
ted herd,  viz:  Petrarch,  at  365  guineas;  Lily,  at  410; 
Countess,  at  400;  and  Peeress,  at  170  guineas. 

Lawrence,  in  his  Treati$e  on  Cattle,  published  in 
1809,  says,  at  page  57, — **  The  extreme  coarseness 
and  size  of  the  Northern  short-horns,  led  to  the  in- 
trodncvion  of  Norman  or  Alderney  bulls,  at  some 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  precise 
date  of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Never  was 
there  a  more  fortunate  cross." 

But  it  appears  that  St.  Quintin  made  other  im- 
portations. Rev.  Henry  Berry,  in  his  pamphlet 
entitled  *'  Improved  Skori  Horns  and  their  Preten- 
•font,"  written  in  1824,  says,  at  pages  16,  17 — 
''  Sir  William  St.  Quintin  imported  cows  and  bulls 
from  Holland ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  from  him 
Sir  James  Penniman,  who  possessed  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Duiham  and  Northumberland,  and  was 
desirous  to  extend  the  breed  further  north,  obtained 
thp  cattle  necessary  for  bis  purpose.  From  these 
he  presented  six  cows  and  a  bull  to  Mr.  George 
Snowden,  of  Hurworth,  his  tenant."  It  should  be 
remembered  that*'  Snowden's  bull,"  so  called,  was 
the  sire  of  Hubback. 

The  same  ijnportation  is  probably  alluded  to  by 
Culley  in  bis  '*  Obeervationa  on  Live  Stochj"  pub- 
lished in  1785.  He  says — *'  About  70  or  80  years 
ago,  one  of  the  St.  Quintin  family  introduced  a  bull 
and  some  cows  from  Holstein."  The  bame  writer 
notices  other  importations,  as  follows:—**'  I  remem- 
ber a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Durham,  a  Mr. 
Michael  Dobison,  who  went  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  into  Holland,  in  order  to  buy  bulls;  and  those 
he  brought  over,  I  have  been  told,  did  much  service 
in  improving  the  breed;  and  this  Mr.  Dobison  and 
his  neighbors,  even  in  my  day,  were  noted  for  hav- 
ing the  best  breeds  of  short-horn  cattle,  and  sold 
their  bulls  and  heifers  for  very  great  prices.  But 
afterwards,  some  other  people  of  less  knowledge 
going  over,  brought  home  some  bulls  that  in  all 
*  probability  introduoed  into  that  coast  the  disagree- 
able kind  of  cattle  well  known  to  the  breeders  upon 
the  river  Tees,  and  called  lyery,  or  double-lyered, 
that  is,  black-floshed,  for  one  of  these  creatures, 
notwithstanding  it  will  feed  to  a  vast  weight,  and 
though  you  feed  it  ever  so  long,  yet  will  not  have  one 
pound  of  fat  about  it,  neither  within  nor  without." 

The  animalsof  these  various  importations  wereun- 
doubtedlyurossed  with  thestockpreviouslyin  the  coon- 
try,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  named.)  pro- 
bably aided  in  producing  the  variety  to  which  the  term 
'*  improved  short-horns,"  has  been  properly  applied. 

We  did  not  commence  this  article  with  a  view  of 
..  giving  a  full  account  of  the  short-horns — improved 
or  unimproved ;  but  there  is  one  important  fact  to 
which  the  testimony  here  quoted  tends,  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz:  that  the  improved  short-horns 
are  a  mixed  breed,  produced  by  eroeting.  Much 
other  evidence  of  a  like  nature  might  be  adduced, 
and  even  Mr.  Stevens'  ''history,"  so  far  as  it  means 
anything,  tends  to  the  same  end. 


Cetters  from  Prof.  ISoxtan — 'S!o.  B. 

Ob  tbe  Importance  of  ISxtended  Chemical  laves* 

tigatioBS* 

AirjX.TTICAL  LaBOKATOKT,  YaS.K  C«U,IE6B,  \ 

.      New-HavtHf  Comn^  August  5tky  1850.     f 

'  SfsBSBS.  Editors — It  may  seem  to  many  that  the 
time  has  long  passed^  when  it  was  neeessary  to 
write  for  such  a  paper  a»  the  Coltivator,  oh  sock  a 
topi's  as  1  have'selected  for  the  theme  of  my  preseni 
letter.  1  think,  however,  that  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  any  impartial  and  observing  mind 
that  we  have  aayet  only  begun  to  impress  the  great 
mass  of  the  farming  community,  with  a  doe  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject. 

It  is  common  to  say,  that  there  has  been  a  change 
within  a  few  years  in  this  respect;  that  farmers  are 
now  rapidly  becoming  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  scientiic  invest»gation ; 
this  is  all  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  will 
even  acknowledge  that  in  many  districts,  direct  en* 
conragement  to  such  investigations  has  been  given. 
Our  numerous  and  flourishing  agricnltaralsoeieties, 
and  ably  condocted  agricultural  journals,  are  all  so 
many  evidences  of  advance,  and  of  an  awakened 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

The  farmers  that  one  encounters  at  the  shows  of 
these  societies,  and  those  who  take  these  journals, 
are  as  a  class,  ready  to  admit  that  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  before  they  can  be  said  to  fully  un- 
derstand even  tbe  practice  of  their  profession ;  and 
also  that  they  are  prepared  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  deriving  great  advantage  from  the  labors 
of  scientific  men. 

If  all   these  things  are  so,  it   may  be   said,  wh/ 
complain   of  the  farmers?  why  say  that   they  hold 
back  in  the  cause  of  improvement?     This  objection 
would  have  much  force,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
after  all,  tbe  class  of  which  I  have  spoken,  consti- 
tutes  but   a  comparatively  small  part   among  the 
great  agricnltural  population.     Even  the  admirable 
shows  of  the    State   of  New-York,  fail    to    collect 
more    than  a  small   proportion   of  her  farmers,  al- 
though   the    actual    concourse    is   immense.     Hovr 
many  thousands  there  are  in  that  State  who  scarce- 
ly know  that   such  a  show  is  ever  held,  excepting 
perhaps  when  it  chances  to  come  into  their  immedi- 
ate   vicinity.     Many   other   States   have   no  State 
show    of  any   description.      In    a   county    with    a 
population   of  a   hundred  thousand,    it    would    be 
considered  a    successful  agricultural    show,    wbicK 
should  draw  together  a  thousand  or  two  of  people  ; 
and  a  gathering  of  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
of  these  to    bear  an  address,  on    some  scientific  or 
practical  topic,  would  be  thought  quite  creditable. 
There  arc  of  course  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things, 
but  I  now  speak  of  the  country  in  general. 

These  facts  no  one  can  controvert ;  it  seems  then, 
that  after   all,  but  a  comparatively  limited  portion 
of  the  farmers   are    aroused,  even  to  the    neossltj 
and  advantage  of  these  simple  steps   towards    im- 
provement.    Again,  in  going  through  our  villages, 
how  many  people  do  we  find,  who  never  read    anj 
of  the   agricultural  newspapers  or  periodicals,  and 
who  are  ready  to  declaim  against  them  all  as  aseleas 
How  limited  is  the  sale  of  even  the  largest  and  nao&t 
ably  conducted  of  these  periodicals,  compared  veith 
what  it  ought  to  be,  if  all  appreciated  its  valoe. 

But  I  desire  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  leaTo 
out  of  the  question  all  those  who  may  be  considered 
entirely  uninterested  and  incredulous  on  the  auhject 
of  improvement;  and  to  ask,  how  far  can  '^ce  de- 
pend on    those    who  attend   fairs   and  shovi^a  ^ritli 
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much  interest,  who  read  papers  and  hear  addresses, 
with  some  degree  of  attention.  Surely  here  we 
may  look  for  the  fullest  approval  in  every  scientific 
moveraeat,  and  in  any  educational  movement  j  here 
at  last,  in  place  of  ridioule  and  contempt,  we  shall 
find  wariH  encouragement  and  assistance.  How 
far  these  anticipations  are  realized,  those  who  have 
bad  occasion  to  present  such  subjects,  can  testify. 
With  the  farmers  constituting  a  majority  in  most 
of  our  legislatures,  projects  for  educational  estab> 
lishments  having  their  interest  in  view,  are  suffered 
to  lie  neglected,  or  even  despised,  year  after  year, 
while  money  is  at  the  same  time  voted  away  by 
thoQsands  through  the  votes  of  these  same  farmers, 
for  comparaKvely  trifling  objects  with  which  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  This  evil  is  gradually 
lessening,  but  yet  strong  manifestations  of  it  may 
be.  seen  in  almost  every  capital  of  state,  during 
each  legislative  session.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that 
the  farmers  when  once  convinced  that  money  can 
be  appropriated  with  benefit  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
onltnre,  will  hesitate  to  appropriate  it  so  far  as  is 
necessary?  Can  any  one  doubt,  but  that  if  they 
were  fully  and  really  convinced,  they  would  do  it 
moWf  freely  and  not  grudgingly?  So  far  is  this  from 
true  that  even  in  three  States  where  appropriations 
have  been  made,  it  has  been  amid  doubts,  fears  and 
opposition. 

.  Tha  conclusion  forced  npon  the  mind  by  such  rea- 
soning, and  such  facts,  as  the  foregoing,  is,  that 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  our  States  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  advance  very  rapidly,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  improvement. 
Many  of  them  are,  as  I  have  said,  disposed  to  the 
vagne  belief  that  some  improvement  is  needed,  but 
they  are  inclined  to  rest  in  the  expression  of  this 
belief.  They  are  not  ready  to  take  active  mea$ures 
to  bring  this  knowledge  into  practical  forms,  and 
within  their  reach,  or  to  aid  in  its  increase.  They 
shrink  from  actual  innovations,  although  theoretic' 
ally  they  may  be  brought  to  acknowledgis  them 
possibly  advisable.  In  short,  what  the  mass  of  far- 
mers call  a  convictiofif  as  to  the  merits  of  scientific 
agriculture,  is  merely  a  somewhat  favorable  pre> 
possession  ;  if  they  were  really  convinced  that  there 
was  much  to  be  learned  from  it,  they  would  not  be 
•o  foolish  as  to  neglect  decisive  and  prompt  mea- 
sures for  bringing  a  knowledge  of  it  within  their 
reach.  In  such  a  case  men  of  science  would  not 
be,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  produce  the  results  of 
their  labors  and  to  apply  them  to  practice,  in  a  sort 
of  apologetic  way,  as  if  for  meddling  with  what 
they  did  not  understand ;  but  they  would  be  songht 
after  and  encouraged,  and  urged  forward  in  every 
possible  way. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  all  which  has  been  al- 
ready done,  such  a  spirit  does  not  show  itself  more 
strongly;  while,  too,  the  advantages  from  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry,  or  of  the  other  sciences,  to 
practice  is  so  extremely  capable  of  proof. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  farmer  entering  upon  a 
new  soil,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  either  in  re- 
spect to  its  composition,  or  its  physical  properties. 
He  wishes  to  grow  wheat  npon  it,  that  being  per- 
haps the  best  crop  he  can  raise,  if  it  will  do  well. 
His  only  way  of  deciding  this  question  is  by  actual 
experiment;  for  there  are  some  soils  that  look  per- 
fectly well  to  the  eye,  and  yet  will  not  grow  good 
wheat.  If  the  crop  fails,  his  labor  is  all  lost,  and 
a  year  of  his  life  has  gone  also.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  manure  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  that  any  farmer  knows  it  already,  without 
thanks  to  the  chemist.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  in  many  oases  experieoca  has  shown 


that  common  manure  will  not  produce  good  wheat, 
even  when  heavily  applied  to  the  land.  Here  then 
occurs  the  necessity  for  chemical  analysis;  by  its 
means  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
substances,  w^hat  are  the  proportions  of  the  sub- 
stances, that  are  contained  in  this  grain;  so  much 
being  done,  it  then  remains  to  examine  the  soil 
also,  and  to  ascertain  of  what  this  too  is  composed. 
If  there  are  several  substances  present  in  the 
wheat,  which  are  not  present,  or  only  present  in 
small  quantity  in  the  soil,  the  whole  subject  becomes 
clear  at  once,  and  the  great  principles  are  establish- 
ed, by  means  of  which  such  immense  advances 
have  been  made  in  modern  times;  the  principles  of 
special  manuring,  that  is,  of  supplying  special  de- 
ficiencies by  additions  of  particular  substances, 
which  common  manures  cannot  furnish  in  sufiicient 
quantities. 

We  may  also  suppose  a  case,  where  the  farmer 
cannot  obtain  enough  of  common  yard  manure  for 
the  extent  of  ground  which  he  wishes  to  crop  with 
wheat.  Knowing  the  composition  of  the  grain, 
he  can  look  about  for  something  which  will  answer 
for  its  food ;  though  here  again  he  is  helpless  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  the  labors  of  the  chem- 
ist, to  tell  him  whether  manures  or  substances  that 
he  has  never  seen  before,  are  really  what  he  w^ants. 
Can  any  reasonable  man  deny  that  chemistry  is  val- 
uable in  each  of  these  cases;  cannot  all,  on  the  con- 
trary, see  that  if  the  researches  of  the  chemist  had 
been  much  more  extended,  had  been  carried  so  far 
as  to  explain  every  change  which  takes  place  from 
germination  to  entire  ripeness,  and  all  of  the  difler- 
ences  in  the  varieties  of  this  grain,  that  a  fund  of 
knowledge  would  have  been  collected  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  every  practical  man. 

In  my  next  letter  I  propose  to  write  somewhat 
more  at  length  relative  to  the  necessity  of  such  ex- 
tended investigations  as  the  one  alluded  to  above, 
and  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  can  be  encouraged. 
Yours  truly,     John  P.  Norton. 

Of  Plows  and  Plowing. 

EsiTons  or  The  Cultivator — In  the  Cultivator 
for  March  last,  there  are  some  ideas  of  mine  upon 
''  Plows  and  Plowing."  I  there  mentioned  that, 
with  such  plows  as  I  had  used,  I  had  not  been  able 
to  turn  stubble  land  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  most  desirable,  nor  to  plow  so  deep  a 
furrow  in  green-sward  land  as  I  wished;  that  I  had 
stated  my  difficulties  to  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.,  and  that  they  were  getting  up  some 
new  patterns  of  plows  with  the  intention  of  obviat- 
ing my  difficulties.  These  gentlemen  have  now 
completed  three  sizes  of  a  new  plow  for  green-sward, 
and  two  sizes  for  stubble  land,  one  of  the  largest 
of  each  sizes  of  which  I  have  tested  thoroughly, 
and  I  am  now  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  meet 
my  wants  entirely. 

The  mould-board  of  the  stubble  plow  is  of  a  con- 
siderably shorter  constructiou,  and  is  wider  at  the 
heel  in  proportion  to  its  length,  than  that  of  any 
good  sod  plow ;  and  this  gives  it  great  turning  power, 
enabling  it  to  take  up  its  loose  furrow-slice,  throw 
it  all  over  to  the  desired  place,  completely  invert- 
ing as  well  as  pulverising  it,  and  leaving  a  clean 
channel  behind  for  the  reception  of  the  next  furrow. 
The  castings,  both  of  the^mould-board  and  land-side, 
are  considerably  higher  than  is  usual  in  plows, 
which  prevents  stones  and  clods  of  earth  from  fall- 
ing over  and  down  between  them,  and  thus  aiding 
to  fill  up  the  furrow  channel.  The  beam,  im- 
mediately forward  of  the  standard-bolt  of  the  cast- 
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ings,  ia  high  and  arching,  giving  ■  elear  ipace  or 
eighteen  iaohei  becwcen  the  beam  and  tbe  ■□Is  of  tha 
caalingt.  Whea  the  plow  iaat  work  in  the  farrow, 
the  extra  *pac«  left  between  the  aurfaoe  of  the  ground 
and  the  plnw-beam,  in  oonsequenca  ot  the  increaisd 
height  of  the  latter,  eSe ctu ally  pr even ta  the  wadding 
up  of  «tabbls,  eoarse  manure,  or  other  irapedimentB, 
immedialeiy  forward  of  theitandard;  and  Ibai  are 
avoided  those  vexations  so  freqnentlj ' 


In 


it,  and  it  works  wall  in  farrow*  all  the  waj  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  bat  it  delights  espeeidlj 
in  deep  furrowa.  When  set.  for  ptowing  a  foot 
deep,  tbe  most  proper  width  for  it  to  take  TSaiiteen 
to  seventeen  inches ;  nod  the  width  of  oosrse  leaaena 
with  the  lessening  of  tbe  depth.  The  next  size  ■■ 
a  three  cattle  plow,  to  be  ased  in  forrowa  not  ez- 
□eeding  nine  or  ten  inehes  in  depth.  The  smallest 
■iie  is  a  two  cattle  plow,  designed  for  fnrrows  DOI 
exoeeding   seven    or   eight   inches  ia   depth.     Tk* 


express  purpose  of 
testing  this  plow  in 
regard  (a  its  ability 
to  keep  itself  clear 
fiom  clogging,  I 
spread  a  dreasing  of 
the  ooariest  kind  o[ 


.    of 


■stub- 


ble land,  and  i 
plow  at  work  in  fur- 
raws  8  ioohea  deep. 
Tbe  aore  was  plow- 
ed, and  the  mannre 
all  covered,  without 
once  stopping  the 
plow  to  clear  it,  and 

without  any  effort  or  KtCh' 

ray  part  to  prevent  iu  ologging.  With  thia  im- 
plement, the  plowmao  uaj  chooaa  anj  furrow  he 
pleaaea  from  five  to  Iwolve  inches  deep.  The 
■mall  size  nfthe  stubble  plow  is  intended  to  meet 
tlie  wants  of  those  farmeri  who  wurk  their  stubble 
lands  with  light  teams.  The  largest  sin  is  easily 
ilrawn  in  sandy  or  gravelly  loama  by  a  pair  of 
stout  horses  or  oxen,  if  the  furrow  is  not  mora  than 
uight  inches  deep. 

The  green-sward 
plow  is  of  quite  dif-  i 
lerent  oanalrnotioD ' 
I'lomihftt  of  the  stub- 
ble plow.  Its  point 
is  long,  riling  vary 
gradually  toward  iha 
standard,  with  a 
e  gradoally 


nrw,  tbum  (  Co'm  Aw  Sirilfa  Km 

height  of  beam  is  the  same  in  all  ihe  ilfet,  tai  the 
general  form  and  principles  of  workiag  are  the  same  j 
the  variations  heing  in  the  amoaat  of  work  done, 
and  the  force  of  team  necessary  to  do  it. 

The  aooompanying  oats  show  tbe  general  fom  of 
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full 


breadth  and 
The  plow  enters  the 
ground  in  the  form, 
so  to  speak,  of  along 
tapering  wedge,  lift- 
ing the  furrow-alioe  «•«(<«, 
in  a  gentle  and  easy  manner,  laying  it  smoothly 
over  into  its  proper  place,  with  an  easy  draught 
by  tbe  team,  and  with  liltla  aisiatance  from  the 
plowman.  It  has  also  a  ^ace  of  eighteen  inches 
between  the  beam  and  the  sole  of  the  eastings, 
which  prevents  all  ologging.  The  roller  is  attached 
lo  the  side  of  the  beam,  instead  of  being  placed 
under  it,  and  consequently,  it  oan  be  mads  ten  to 
Ivrelvo  inches  in  diameter,  thiu  ^voiding  that  con- 
stant groaning  and  laboring  upon  the  axis  which  is 
liable  to  ooour  where  small  miters  are  used.  The 
ilial-olevia  and  draft-rod,  by  which  the  team  is  at- 
tached to  the  plow,  is  an  improvement,  I  think, 
upon  the  common  otevis.  Besides  being  a  stranger 
and  more  durable  attachment,  it  enables  one  to  tft 
bis  plow  with  enlire  (•ccuraoy  in  any  desired  furrow, 
from  Ibo  shaltnweat  and  narrowosl  lo  tha  deepest 
and  widest,  that  it  is  capable  of  taking. 

The  largest  size  of  the   green-sward  plow  is  in- 
tended  for  the  draught  of  four  cattle.     I  hate  uad 
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DanxiHo  Wheat. —Tha Michigan  Farmer atataa 
chat  the  two  portions  of  a  wheat  Held  were  sowa 
at  the  same  time,  oae  with  a  drill,  and  the  other 
broadcast;  the  drilled  portion  presented  a  far  mora 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  appearance,  and  althougk 
the  wheat  had  not  been  oat,  the  diflerence  waa  ea- 
timated  at  one-third  inoreaae.  The  broadcast  por- 
tion consumsd  a  bnahri  and  a  half  per  acre;  the 
drilled,  bat  half  a  huhel. 

ETHEiixATieN  er  Bibi. — Prof.  DsrATs,  of  tb« 
veterinary  sehoot  at  Brosaels,  has  snccessfulty  ap- 
plied the  vapor  of  ether  to  bees,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  their  honey  without  taking  thstr  lives.  Tho 
vapor  was  blown  into  the  hive  Ihrongh  a  glass  tobCt 
and  the  bees  were  soon  made  entirely  torpid,  in 
in  which  cnndiiion  they  remained  for  aome  tima, 
bnl  subscquenily  revivadj  and  ware  a*  livriy  aa4 
healthy  as  «ver. 
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Thi*    machioa, 
vented   b;    Mr.    Ha.- 

THIN       CHAriR,       of 

flyrsonia,  ii  arri.aged 
in  one  oompaot  bodj 
opom  «  aett  of  eom- 

knd  ia  drawn  froni  odb 
orohard  toaDi>ilier,bj 
ft    pair   or   horiM   at 


CHAPlir*fl  PORTABLE  CIDEIUMILL  AJCD  FREM. 


Il 


while  (land in g  npon 
iu  wheiU,  and  it  U 
■aid  it  will  make  from 
12  to  20  barrel*  of  ci- 
der per  daj,  with  the 
help  of  two  men  and 

The;  are  alao  mads 
'1  form,  aboni 


tbeai 


c  of  a  Fai 


mng 


Hill,    and    oonTcjed 
and  operated  by  band, 
in  a  barn   or  cellar,  | 
*t    ple»*are.       {See  / 
•dTertiumeDt  of  Mr.    ' 
Cbapin,  of  S; raciue, 
the  patentee,  in  an- 
other part  at  thii  pa- 
pw.l 


BROWN'S  COUPUlf  G  FOR  PIPES  AlTD  HOSE: 


The  anaexedeDgratiDgTepreMBtalwo 
PBTipeotiTe  view*  of  an  apparalas  for 
'  toitpting  boie  and  pipea,"  for  conduct 
iBg  floida,  recent);  invented  by  A.  Hstbi 
Baowv  of  thii  city,  for  which  he  haa  re- 
ceiTcd  letter*  pataot.  The  obvioui  ad- 
vaatage  of  Ibia  moda  of  ooDneGliog  pipei 
or  haae,  eontiat*  in  the  oelerit;  with 
which  the  operation  may  be  performed 
bj  a  aiagle  motion  of  the  handa,  ioatead 
or  the  nelhod  at  preaent  in  uae,  which 
reqnirea  a  number  ot  larna  to  be  givei 
to  the  coupling  boiaa,  correapoadinf) 
wilk  the  anmber  of  fircoda  or  luraa  i> 
the  thread  of  the  acrew;  and  in  all  opC' 
ntiona  of  the  kind  when  the  time  requir- 
ed to  form  or  I 


Fit.l-^A^ 


Ami4iit—d  ifmArmitmmt 


tiTe  tender*,  kc.,  it  will  readily  be  perceiTed 
that  thia  node  poaaeaaea  a  decided  advantage,  i 
The  patentee  baa  a  number  of  Bpecimea*  of  the 
article  of  the  aiie  jited  by  the  Albany  Fire  De-  / 
partmeot,  wbich  he  will  be  pleaied  to  exhibit  tu 
■uch  aa  may  oail  on  him  for  the  parpose,  at  hie 
ntom  No.  17  Commercial  Building*,  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Hudeon  itrecta,  Albany. 

The  coupliag  A,  cooaiata  of  a  hollow  metal  fe- 
rale,  a,  attached  to  the  boaa  by  the  method  sow 
in  oae.  Thia  fcrale  ia  enlarged  at  ite  other  end  to  - 
form  a  cylindrical  ahaped  onp  or  holl«w  box,  b; 
the  edge  of  which  e,  i*  of  anffioieBt  thiokne**  to 
focn  a  firiB  bearing  agaioat  the  fiat,  aorreapond- 
■ng  part  of  the  coupling,  B. 

The  ooopling  B  ia  a  hollow  metal  fernle,  g,  attach- 
ed to  the  hoae,  and  ia  of  equal  bore  to  the  remle,  a. 
At  ita  extremity  it  ■*  eolarged  to  form  a  Sange,  jk, 
ei|ual  in  dianater  to  the  coapling  A.  The  edge  of 
ibe  face  nf  thia  Sange  at  a,  towarda  A,  ia  turned  at 
ri({bt  anglea  to  it*  aiia,  ao  ea  to  baar  trnly  againat 
the  edge  t,  wheii  the  coupling! are  united. 


The 

i  in  fiKure  B  and  g  in 

fignre  A  repreaen 

tbo 

n  of  a  hexaso 

alria 

itely 

behind  the  dangea  A 

and  Jl, 

leaigoed  for  the  appli- 

of  wrenchea, 

iceiaary  to  oonnei 

eoupli 

ga  firmly,  or 

o  diaconnect  the  aame. 

Ad 

one  aboutd  be 

aarare 

in  »>ciety  a.  In  a 

hive 

of  bee 

,  and  almoat  deaerrea 

to  bo  treated  the  a 

ame. 
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The  Potato  Disease* 


Eds.  Cultitatojl — Disease  has  oace  more  fanen 
upon  the  Potato  crop.  A  few  words  apon  its  »ignM 
and  progress  may  not  be  aniaterestini^  though  they 
cannot  be  new,  as  they  will  be  mainly,  though  not  en- 
tirely,  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  former  years. 

The  potato  crop  in  Central  New-York,  came  up 
late  this  season  in  consequence  of  a  cold  and  wet 
May.  It  grew  rapidly  during  the  month  of  Jane,^ 
but  was  not  fully  in  flower  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  July,  in  consequence  of  the  general  lateness  of 
the  season. 

The  first  intimations  of  disease  upon  it  were  do- 
ticed. after  a  pretty  heavy  rain,  on  the  23d  and  24th 
of  June,  followed  by  cool  weather  on  the  25th,  on 
which  day  I  noticed  that  the  small  and  half  formed 
rosettes  of  flowers  were  paralysed  and  (ailing  off 
unopened. 

The  next,  and  much  more  severe  check  which 
this  crop  reeeiVed,  was  from  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
2d,  3d  and  5th  of  Jnlyi  followed  by  cool  nights  on 
the  5th  and  6th,  the  thermometer  sinking  on  the  fol- 
lowing mornings  to  50**.  There  was  not,  however, 
in  connection  with  these  cool  nights,  the  same  cool- 
ness and  chafing  wind  during  the  day,  that  I  have 
noticed,  in  former  years,  in  connection  with  the 
origination  of  the  potato  disease.  Immediately 
after  these  rains,  i.  e.  on  the  6tfa,  I  observed  a  most 
marked  pallid  look  in  the  potato  crop,  attended  with' 
the  withering  of  the  top  of  the  leading  shoots, 
more  especially  at  first  a  single  leaf,  and  the  falling 
of  all  the  flowers  whether  expanded  or  not.  Here 
let  it  be  asked  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
any  considerable  check  in  the  growth  of  this  or  any 
other  plant?  Would  it  not  probably  show  itself  at  the 
tenderest  points,  i.  e-  apon  the  last  formed  leaves, 
and  the  flowers?  Can  there  be  then  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  that  potato  dueastj  which  always 
eommsnces  with  this  pallid  aspect  of  the  foliage ^ 
attended  with  the  withered  leaf  and  falling  flowers , 
all  in  connection  with  sudden  and  severe  changes  of 
the  weather f  is  legitimately  the  result  of  such  un- 
steady weatherf 

These  heavy  rains  filled  the  plant  with  weak 
iuices  and  saturated  and  chilled  the  soil  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  influence  of  both  sun  and  air,  and  thus 
prevent  all  healthful  elaboration  in  the  plant. 
Meanwhile  chemical  tendencies  would  become  more 
powerful  than  vital  energies  in  the  plant;  and  the 
resqlt  would  naturally  be  morbid  elaboration,  and 
eventual  disease,  in  the  foliage  in  the  first  in&tance, 
and  remotely  in  the  tubers.  Where  this  withered 
leaf  is  seen,  the  end  of  the  shoot,  in  nearly  ^very 
instance,  either  dies  or  hopelessly  dwarfs;  and  its 
place  is  taken,  if  the  plant  should  recover  its  ener- 
gies, by  the  development  of  the  bud  in  the  axil  of 
the  next  leaf  below.  After  the  efleot  of  these  rains 
and  chills  of  the  first  week  of  July  passed  off*,  the 
verdure  of  the  potato  crop  gradually  recovered. 
Much  of  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  month,  bow- 
sver,  was  wet  and  hot ;  the  atmosphere  was  like  a 
hot  vapor  bath,  a  state  of  weather  undoubtedly  un- 
favorable to  the  health  of  an  enfeebled  plant,  suoh 
as  I  consider  the  potato  now  to  be. 

July  16th,  two  days  after  a  heavy  and  warm  rain, 
f  noticed  the  first  blue  edgings  on  the  leaves  of  the 
potato  seen  this  season.  This  is  a  fearful  indtca- 
tion,  as  it  almost  always  spreads  rapidly,  and  is 
always  speedily  followed  by  death  to  all  the  leaves 
so  marked. 

After  this  there  was  a  rlight  recovery  of  the 
healthful  verdure  of  the  erop,  which  continued  un- 
til the  25th,  when   a  slight  shower,  followed  by  a 


chill  on  the  26th  and  27th,  reducing  the  morning 
temperature  down  to  52^  and  49^,  and  once  more 
brought  pallid  looks  and  increased  the  withered 
leaves  and  falling  flowers. 

August  opened  with  a  eontiauanee  ef  all  the  pre^ 
ceding  morbid  indications,  especially  with  a  very 
rapid  increase  of  blue  tips  upon  the  upper  and  outer 
leaves  of  the  plant,  and  iron-rust  spots  apon  the- 
lower  and  inner  leaves. 

Whole  fields  of  early  planted  potatoes  now  look 
as  though  lately  invaded  by  a  seorcbing  flame. 
During  the  present  week,  I  and  my  neighbors  have 
frequently  found  tubers  marked  with  tender,  reddish 
spots  on  the  cuticle,  beneath  which  the  flesh  begitt» 
to  be  a  little  soft. 

What  the  result  will  be,  no  one  can  telK  It  may 
be  hoped  that  some  very  late  crops  will  find  cooler 
and  more  even  weather,  and  so  mature  a  fair  erop 
of  healthful  tubers,  just  as  was  the  case  last  year; 
although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  early  planted  potatoes  do  best. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  know  how  fatally  the  tubers 
of  early  planted  crops  of  potatoes  will  be  diseased, 
but  I  anticipate  painful  results. 

It  is  a  melancholy  work  to  watch  the  progress  of 
disease  on  this  valuable  plant  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  fe.el  how  imbecile  are  the  most  of  our  efibrta 
to  avert  it  or  arrest  its  progress. 

In  harmony  with  the  suggestions  of  my  published 
essays  on  this  topic,  I  am  laboring  to  renovate  the 
potato— ySrct,  by  successive  reproduction  frem  seed 
balls,  gathered  from  our  strongest  existing  varieties^ 
and  secondly y  by  importations  from  South  America, 
whence  I  have  tubers  brought  both  from  Bagota,  in 
New  Grenada f  and  also  from  Chili,  These  last  I 
appreciate  not  as  a  race  of  tubers  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  cultivation,  but  as  a  supposed  pure  and 
hardy  source  of  new  seed  balls. 

Should  it  be  asked  how  the  morbid  indentions  of 
the  present  harmonises  with  those  of  former  years, 
I  answer  most  exactly.  There  is  one  difference  in 
circumstances  however.  They  are  more  obviously 
connected  with  hot  and  wet  weather,  and  less  with 
that  which  is  cold  and  windy,  than  in  former  years. 
The  relation  of  disease  to  difierent  soils,  .aspects, 
modes  of  culture,  varieties,  &c.,  1  have  hardly  had 
time  to  examine,  nor  is  it  quite  time  to  fully  know. 
An  argument,  derived  from  the  culture  of  other 
tropical  plants,  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the 
potato,  in  common  with  most  other  tropicals,  suflera 
from  sudden  alternations  of  weather.  It  is  yet  too 
early  fully  to  illustrate  this  argument  from  the 
culture  of  the  present  year.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  tropical  plants  have  grown  less 
vigorously  than  in  some  former  years,  but  that,  as 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  severe  and  sudden 
ohtlls,  so  the  foliage  of  these  plants  has  not  been 
diseased  as  much  as  in  former  years.  The  fruit  of 
these  plants  also  has  suflcred  less  than  in  former 
years.  I  now  refer  especially  to  cucumbers,  melons 
of  all  sorts,  summer  squashes  and  beans.  Tomatoes 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  the  wet  rot.  The  dry 
black  induration  upon  this  fruit,  noticed  in  former 
years,  in  connection  with  the  potato  disease,  has 
not  yet  been  seen  this  year.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  some  tropical  plants  to  show  aN  the  morbid 
indications  to  which  they  are  liable,  as  thetr  fruitft 
are  not  yet  matured. 

It  has  been  advised  to  mow  off  pot  a  to  vines,  when 
first  struck  with  disease,  in  the  hope  thus  of  pre<^ 
venting  its  communication  to  the  tubers.  The  only 
case  where  this  would  be  applicable  is  that  in  whiels 
the  tubers  are  large  enough  to  be  worth  saving.  Itk 
sueh  a  case,  and  where  the  approach  of  disease  was 
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•addeo,  as  in  1846,  I  certainly  would  do  it.  There 
iSi  however,  usually  this  practical  difficulty  about 
it  I  the  disease  is  often  permitted  to  make  too  much 
progress  before  it  is  attempted,  and  then  it  can  do 
DO  good.  There  is  also  always  a  hope  that  it  will 
be  light,  and  that  the  vegetation  of  the  potato  will, 
after  safTerlng.  awhile,  recover  and  mature  its 
tubers  in  a  tolerably  healthful  condition. 

In  conclusion,  so  uniform  are  the  morbid  indica- 
tions  of  the  potato,  taking  sorts,  soils,  modes  of 
culture,  and  time  of  planting,  into  consideration, 
and  oonneoting  aU  with  changing  states  of  weather, 
that  I  have  almost  ceased  to  feel  any  curious  interest 
in  them.  A  melancholy  interest  all,  however,  must 
feel.  I  have  do  hope  of  a  permanently  better  state 
of  things  while  our  old  varieties  coDtiDue  to  be 
cultivated. 

The  alternative  to  which  we  are  fast  being  driven 
is,  I  think>  regeneration  or  ruin.  C.  £.  O.  Utieaf 
Aug.  10,  1850. 

She  i&ortuultnral  JH^partnunt 

CONDUCTS^  BT  3,  J.  THOMAS, 


Irrigation  of  Gardens* 

From  repeated  experiments,  we  are  induced  to 
draw  the  conclasion,  that  next  to  manure,  the  great 
prime  mover  in  successful  culture,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  to  vegetable  growth  in  many  cases, 
than  irrigation.  Practical  gardeners  in  countries 
far  more  moist  than  our  own,  regard  it  as  indis- 
pensable, and  a  large  share  of  their  success  depends 
on  copious  waterings. 

Some  interesting  instances  which  have  recently 
occurred  may  be  worth  stating.  Two  rows  of  rasp- 
berries stand  on  ground  in  every  respect  alike,  ex- 
cept that  one  receives  the  drippings  from  a  wood- 
house,  and  the  other  does  not.  The  watered  row 
is  folly  four  times  as  large  in  growth  as  the  other. 
Again, — the  berries  on  the  bushes  of  the  Fastolff 
and  Franconia  raspberries  were  at  least  twice  as 
large  when  the  soil  was  kept  well  moistened,  as 
afterwards  when  allowed  to  become  dry;  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  watering  again  doubled  their  size. 
Again, — a  near  neighbor  who  cultivates  strawber- 
ries for  market,  and  who  uses  a  water-cart  for  ir- 
'  rigating  the  rows,  raised  at  the  rote  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bDshels  to  the  acre  on  oonraon  good  soil 
by  this  means — and  he  noticed  that  where  the  cart 
was  left  standing  over  Yiight  sothat  the  water  grad- 
ually dripped  from  it  for  some  hours  upon  a  portion 
of  the  plants,  the  fruit  had  grown  to  double  the  size 
of  the  rest,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  advaDtages  of  a 
copious  supply  of  water  pertain  chiefly  to  small  or 
annual  plants.  The  roots  of  fruit  trees  being  larg- 
er and  deeper,  are  to  be  supplied  with  moisture  in 
a  different  way;  that  is,  by  -a  deep,  rich,  mellow 
soil,  kept  moist  by  cultivation,  or  by  covering  thick- 
ly with  litter.  Water  apf^ied  to  the  burfaoe,  rarely 
descends  so  low  as  the  roots,  and  only  hardens  the 
^oil  to  a  crust. 

Striped  Bogs. 

John  W.  Bailey,  an  enterprising  fruit  raiser  of 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  gives  the  following  method  in 
the  Horticulturist,  which  he  has  found  the  only  one 
effectual  under  all  circumaiancea:  "Take 4  pieces 
of  boards  about  2  feet  long  and  7  to  10  in  width, 
[we  presume  he  means  7  to  10  iriches  and  not  feetf 
idM,  Ctfi.,]  nail  the  ends  together;  and  put  around 


the  hill  vines,  and  no  striped  bug  will  ever  be  found 
inside  (if  not  there  when  the  boxisputon.}  Three 
or  four  short  boards  put  around  the  hill  and  kept 
there  with  wooden  pins  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  This  season  the  bugs  had  destroyed 
more  than  half  my  vines  before  I  put  my  boxes  on. 
I  then  planted  the  vacant  bills  inside  the  boxes  ^ 
not  a  bug  came  on  the  vines  after  that,  until  I  sup- 
posed the  young  vines  last  planted,  were  strong 
enough  to  defy  the  bug,  when  I  removed  the  boxes, 
and  they  were  immediately  attacked  again,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  replace  the  boxes.  I  have  tried  this 
for  several  years." 

American  Pomological  OongreM. 

Ad  invitation  is  given  by  the  officers  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  holds  its  next  meeting  at  Cincin« 
nati,  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  days  of  this  month 
to  all  agricultural,  horticultural,  pomological,  and 
kindred  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas, 
to  send  such  number  of  delegates  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.  Specimens  of  fruits  are  also  solicited, 
"  with  lists  of  the  same,  and  also  papers  descriptive 
of  their  art  of  cultivation,  of  diseases  and  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  of  remedies  for  the  same, 
and  whatever  will  add  to  the  interest  and  utility  of 
the  convention." 

Packages  of  fruit  not  accompanied  by  the  exhibi- 
tor, to  be  sent  to  John  F.  Dair  &  Co.  Lower 
Market  street,  Cincinnatti,  O.,  very  distinctly 
marked,  *'  For  the  Am.  Pomological  Congrets,** 

Delegates  are  to  forward  their  certificates  to  J. 
B.  RussxL,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society,  and  to  report  themselves 
on  the  11th  at  the  Burnet  Souse, 

Tlie  Michigan  or  Prairie*  Roee. 

{Ro$a  mbifoUum.) 

None  can  be  better  adapted  for  pillars  than  the 
Prairie  Rose.  It  is  more  hardy  than  the  Ayrshire 
in  some  localities,  and  more  vigorous  in  its  growth 
than  the  Boursault.  Its  colors  are  fine,  though 
there  is  room  for  improvement,-«for  if  we  could 
give  to  its  flowers  the  brightness  of  Coccinea  sn- 
perba,  the  dark  richness  of  Miralba,  or  the  pure 
white  of  Madame  Hardy, — their  beauty  and  splen- 
dor would  be  much  Increased. 

It  is  now  scarcely  ten  years  since  much  was 
known  of  its  double  varieties.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  Professor  Russel  published  a 
notice  of  a  semi-double  prairie  rose  found  on  an 
island  of  the  Ohio  river;  but  he  had  not  seen  the 
flower.  B.  Buist,  in  his  Rose  Manual  says:  "  It 
was  in  1837  that  we  first  saw  a  double  variety  of 
this  rose,  although  such  had  been  cultivated  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  for  many  years."  He  has  not  men- 
tioned, however,  the  name  of  the  variety. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  James  Wilson,  in  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator,  described  a  double  variety  "  with 
flowers  similar  to  the  cabbage  rose."  This  I  pre- 
sume was  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies. 

In  the  Rose  Manual  (1844)  six  kinds  were  named, 
which  had  been  originated  by  Samuel  Feast  of  Bal- 

*  This  roM  is  noi  (bond  in  the  open  prairies,  bat  in  the  oak  open- 
ing or  barrens  where  the  limber  is  sparse,  anil  of  stunted  growth. 
It  IS  not  a  trailer  like  the  Ayrshire  rose,  but  shoots  directly  upward, 
and  sometimes  ooeupies  the  tops  of  other  shrubs.  In  1916 1  saw  one 
a  few  miles  east  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  made  the  foUowinsr  memo- 
randum at  the  time:  "  Observiug  a  {rium  tree  with  large  red  flowers 
twelve  feet  hirh.  I  turned  from  the  rood  to  take  a  fairer  view,  and 
with  surprise  oenekl  a  rose  bush  resting  its  vine-Uke  stem  on  the 
branches  to  that  height.  The  blossoms  are  in  clusters,  and  .is  the 
color  varies  with  age,  the  appearance  is  beautiful.  I  have  seen  this 
rose  almost  eyenr  day  since  we  creased  the  Sciota,  and  believe  it 
might  be  traineo  to  Um  height  of  twenty  feeL"  Travels  iu  ihs 
West,  page  142. 
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timore;  bat  the  author  adds,  "  I  have  now  a  few 
hundred  plants  obtained  [by  hybridizing]  which  ex- 
hibit in  their  growth  great  diversity  of  character, 
but  have  not  yet  bloomed." 

Within  the  last  year,  C.  M.  Hovey  of  Boston, 
told  me  they  had  18  double  kinds  of  this  rose;  and 
W.  R.  Prince,  before  his  departure  for  California, 
had  spoken  to  me  of  27  doable  sorts  in  his  nursery. 
Doubtless  we  shall  soon  have  many  others. 

As  the  native  land  of  this  rose  is  also  the  land  of 
the  moands,  it  must  have  grown  in  ancient  times 
amongst  a  dense  and  civilized  population.  Had 
they  not  a  taste  for  flowers t  and  did  it  not  enter 
their  gardens?  Did  it  spread  into  double  varieties 
(generally  the  result  of  high  culture)?  It  was 
then  as  capable  of  doing  so,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 
Was  the  period  in  which  that  people  passed  away, 
so  remote  from  the  present,  that  all  their  varieties 
have  had  full  time  to  perish,  and  their  seedlings  to 
return  to  their  wild  and  single  state?  D.  T. 
Oreatfi$ldf  7  mo.  25^ 

Belle  Magnifitae  ClieiTir. 

We  are  delighted  with  this  Ane  large  variety.  A 
seedling  had  sprung  up  in  the  garden,  into  which  1 
inserted  a  bud,  and  the  tree  is  now  six  feet  high, 
hang  with  cherries  from  the  highest  point  where  the 
branches  are  old  enough,  down  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  ground.     It  is  truly  an  ornamental  plant. 

While  our  light-oolored  cherries  were  decaying 
in  abundance  on  the  trees,  the  Belle  Magnifique 
was  too  small  and  green  to  be  affected  by  the  wet 
weather;  and  now  (7  mo.  20,)  when  nearly  all  our 
other  (60)  kinds  are  gone,  this  comes  in  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  feast  of  apricots.  Though  belonging  to 
the  class  of  Duke  cherries,  it  loses  most  of  its  acid- 
ity in  ripening,  and  ranges  very  high  on  our  list  of 
favorites.     D.  T. 


The  Cherry  Bird. 


''  For  the  past  three  years,  I  have  lost  nearly  all 
my  cherry  crop  by  the  cherry  or  cedar  bird — the 
present  year  I  should  have  bad  at  least  fifteen 
bushels  of  the  finest  sorts,  but  have  scarcely  obtain- 
ed six  quarts,  on  account  of  their  ravages."  B. 
Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

Our  correspondent  is  not  alone  in  his  disappoint- 
ment from  the  depredations  of  the  cedar  bird.  A 
near  neighbor  lost  forty  bushels  by  estimate  in  the 
same  way.  Two  years  since,  the  writer  lost  a  large 
and  valuable  crop  of  very  early  pears,  in  three  hours 
time,  by  the  oedar  birds  which  descended  in  clouds 
apon  them. 

All  the  rest  of  the  feathered  race  do  not  occasion 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  damage  to  this  crop,  caused  by 
the  cedar  bird  alone.  We  know  of  but  one  remedy 
that  has  proved  effectual,  out  of  some  eight  or  ten 
that  have  been  proposed.  Cultivators  will  take 
their  choice  whether  to  adopt  it  or  lose  their  cherries. 
This  is  to  shoot  a  few  of  them.  It  is  remarkable 
how  soon  the  remainder  become  alarmed,  and  disap- 
pear entirely.  An  old  fruit  cultivator  says  that  he 
is  never  troubled  with  them  after  the  first  week, 
where  this  remedy  is  applied.  The  present  year 
they  commenced  in  such  numbers  and  with  so  much 
boldness,  that  the  man  who  was  gathering  the  crop, 
found  it  impossible  to  drive  them  away,  even  when 
he  had  ascended  the  tree  with  a  ladder.  A  few 
hours  time  spent  for  two  or  three  successive  days, 
served  completely  to  disperse  them,  and  for  weeks 
afterwards  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  In  applying 
this  remedy,  humanity  will  dictate  that  the  charge 


and  the  aim  be  so  sure  as  not  to  wound  without  kitt- 
ing. This  is  the  only  species  of  the  feathered  race 
against  which  we  should  have  any  oontroveny^the 
crow,  the  owl,  the  hawk,  and  the  blackbird,  as  well 
as  all  other  birds,  we  regard  as  friends,  the  mischief 
they  commit  being  so  small,  or  the  benefit  they  oo- 
casion  so  great,  that  we  should  feel  bound  to  protect 
them. 

Native  Flowen* 

Lilium  canadenti,  (common  meadow  lily,)  is  re- 
markable for  two  very  distinct  varieties,  besides 
some  of  inferior  note.  The  first  kind  I  have  only 
observed  on,  or  below,  the  Allegany  range  of  mouA- 
tains;  and  this  is  the  variety  from  which  same  bot- 
anists have  drawn  their  character  of  the  species. 
The  fiowers  are  bronze-yellow,  segments  more  at- 
tenuate, and  but  slightly  re  volute.  Dr.  Torrey 
calls  it  the  "  Wild  yellow  Lily." 

The  second  kind  is  indigenous  in  Western  New- 
York,  and  might  properly  be  termed  the  Jleii  Mead- 
ow Lily.  This  is  probably  v.  rubrum  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia of  Plants,  and  perhaps  v.  coeeineum  of 
Pursh.  The  flowers  more  resemble  those  of  Lilium 
tuperbumf  in  color,  in  the  purplish  dots  on  the  in- 
side, in  the  segments  which  are  very  revolute,  and 
in  number.  I  once  saw  twenty-eight  growing  in  a 
pyramid  on  one  stalk,  though  a  third  or  a  fourth  of 
this  number,  without  culture,  is  rather  unusual. 
Yet  in  its  leaves  and  their  verticillate  arrangeaieBt| 
it  fully  agrees  with  the  former  variety. 

The  characters  of  those  two  speciee,  solely  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  each  otheri  may  be  given  ae 
follows : 

Lilium  eanadensti  Leaves,  lanceolate  j  nerves 
and  edges  of  the  leaves,  hirsute. 

Lilium  euperbum:  Leaves,  linear  lanceolate,  acat- 
tered  above;  nerves  and  edges  of  the  leaves  smooth. 

Some  years  ago  I  introduced  the  Bronze  Meadow 
Lily  into  my  garden ;  but  the  soil  seemed  ungenial, 
as  it  grew  less  thriftily  than  the  Red  variety  ;  and 
after  a  fair  trial,  I  set  it  in  the  same  border  of  se- 
lected earth  which  agrees  so  well  with  the  Laurel 
(Kalmia  latifolia.)  Now,  instead  of  two  or  three 
flowers  on  a  stem,  it  has  eight,  beautifully  arranged 
on  a  strong  stalk,  not  less  than  five  feet  high. 
D.  T.     Oreatfleld,  7  mo.  15,  1850. 


To  winter  Bourbon  Roses. 

The  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  announces  that 
he  has  succeeded  after  several  years  of  trial,  in  win- 
tering with  perfect  security  the  Bourbon  and  other 
equally  tender  roses,*  so  that  not  an  inch  of  twig 
or  even  of  leaf  was  blackened  or  injured.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  they  have  very  sharp  weather  at 
Chicago,  where  these  experiments  were  tried. 

The  process  is  this: — **  First,  to  keep  their  feet 
dry ;  this  is  essential,  for  in  wet  soil,  they  are  sure 
to  be  spoiled.  The  next  thing  is  a  proper  covering 
for  the  tops.  The  best  thing  we  have  ever  yet  tried 
is  tan  bark.  Indeed,  this  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  extant,  and  an- 
less  soaked  in  water,  will  keep  sufficiently  dry  for 
all  needed  purposes. 

'*  Let  the  twigs  be  bent  down  in  the  fall  before  the 
ground  is  much  froien,  and  fastened,  and  then  ooTer- 
ed  to  the  depth  of  six  inches;  place  on  the  whole  a 
piece  of  board  laid  so  as  to  turn  oflT  the  water,  and 
the  plant  is  safe  till  spring.  Care  should  then  bo 
exercised  in  removing  the  covering,  a  part  being 
■  '■  I"        '      '  "■■' ..    1 1, 1.         — 

*  The  Bourbon  roses  include  iko  Souvenir  MelmsiMa, 
Cleraeaiiue,  Gloire  d«  Etosamene,  frc. 
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taken  at  a  time,  and  a  part  being  left  till  the  weath- 
er is  tolerably  well  settled.'' 

**  Tea  and  China  roses  may  also  be  kept  in  tan; 
though  a  portion  of  them  will  fail." 


Cntliag  off*  the  IjPaves. 

Last  summer  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  rose  shoot 
which  had  withered  in  the  hot  sanshine^  and  which 
was  preserved  by  removing  all  the  leaves.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  case  somewhat  similar  also  occurred. 
The  gardener's  spade  had  disturbed  a  layer  of  the 
painted  damask,  and  it  was  much  withered  before 
I  observed  it ;  but  immediately  I  out  away  all  the 
leaves,  and  part  of  the  stems,  at  the  same  time 
screening  it  from  the  sun.  It  is  now  recovering  its 
foliage.  The  questions  may  arise,  however,  would  it 
not  have  recovered  without  this  excision,  and  would 
not  the  leaves,  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  have 
ceased  to  pump  out  the  moUturt,  and  thus  by  a  pro- 
vision of  nature,  recover  without  any  care  of  ours? 
I  think  not.  The  leaves  would  act  as  long  as  any 
moisture  was  left ;  and  when  none  was  left,  the 
branch  or  rhoot  would  perish  with  them.  I).  T. 
Grtatfield,  6  mo.,  20. 

Yiigilia  IntetL—YeUow  Flowering  VirgfUa. 

So  it  is  called  in  the  Encycloposdia  of  Plants, 
and  the  flowers  are  marked  as  yellow,  agreeing 
with  Nnttall  in  this  particular.  The  only  tree  of 
this  sort  that  I  have  ever  seen  stands  in  ray  garden, 
with  white  fiowett.  It  has  stood  there  about  twen- 
ty years — 8  inches  in  diameter,  and  18  or  20  feet 
high,  with  a  fine  spreading  top.  It  has  never  been 
in  full  bloom  till  the  present  time.  The  racemes 
are  compounder  shouldered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  pendulous;  and  having  a 
darker  foliage  than  the  locust,  it  is  greatly  admired. 
There  is  a  constant  buzz  from  the  bees  that  fre- 
quent it. 

Although  it  comes  from  the  south, — Nuttall  says 
hitherto  only  found  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee, — 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  at  this  place.    D.  T.     6  mo.  21. 


Conrections  of  last  If  umber* 


In  the  last  number  of  the    Cultivator,    on  page 

268,  the  printer  has  erroneously  converted  Rambour 
into  Rambo,  these  being  names  of  quite  distinct 
varieties.  On  page  270,  Bovfyer^s  Early  Heart  is 
changed  to  Boyer^t,  the  former  being  the  correct 
name.     The  figure  of  the  wire-loop  label,  on  page 

269,  should  have  been  drawn  so  that  the  notches 
designating  the  numbers  should  be  near  the  twist  in 
the  wire,  and  reading  from  it,  to  prevent  mistake 
by  reading  the  wrong  way.  In  the  figure  imme- 
diately above,  the  notch  designating  O,  should  be 
deeper  or  more  distinct,  so  as  to  be  about  four  times 
as  large  as  the  others. 

RosB  Cuttings.— One  of  the  best  methods  of 
securing  the  success  of  these,  is  to  stick  the  cutting 
about  an  inch  deep  into  clean  river  sand — with 
properly  prepared  soil  about  an  inch  below  to 
receive  the  roots  as  soon  as  they  strike.  The  clean 
sand  prevents  the  wood  from  rotting.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Horticulturist  succeeded  with  this 
when  every  other  mode  failed,  and  says  he  does  not 
lose  one  in  twenty. 

The  little  and  short  sayings  of  wise  and  excellent 
men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold,  or  the 
least  sparks  of  diamonds. 


JHonttBtic  (fconomu,  fittv^n^  Ut. 


To  Cook  the  figgi-PlaiiU 


This  is  a  delicious  and  highly  nutritious  vegetable, 
which  would  be  more  extensively  used,  if  the  proper 
mode  of  cooking  it  was  understood.  The  following 
mode  has  given  satisfaction  so  far  as  we  have  known  it 
tried.  Cut  the  purple  egg-plant  into  slices  a  third 
of  an  inch  thick.  Put  the  slices  on  a  plate,  one  over 
the  other,  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  salt  between 
each  layer,  and  lay  a  weight  of  three  or  four  pounds 
on  the  top ;  leave  them  in  this  situation  for  four  or 
five  hours  or  over  night.  The  salt  will  form  a 
liquid  with  the  juice  of  the  egg-plant,  which  will 
take  out  the  bitter  quality.  The  liquid  should  be 
drained  ofi*.     Fry  them  brown  in  lard  or  butter. 

The  following  mode  of  ettwing  the  egg-plant  is 
given  by  Miss  Beecher :  Take  the  purple  kind,  stew 
till  soft,  take  ofi*  the  skin,  mash  it  with  butter  and 
sweet  herbs,  grate  bread  over  the  top,  and  bake  it 
till  brown. 


Preserriog  Tomatoes  for  Tftble  ase. 

Tomatoes  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  kept  a 
long  time,  and  when  cooked  are  almost  as  good  as 
the  fresh  fruit.  The  following  is  a  receipt  sent  us 
a  few  years  since  by  a  subscriber  in  South  Carolina. 

Prepare  the  tomatoes  as  for  cooking,  (without 
seasoning,)  boil  them  one  hour;  then  put  them  in 
small  stone  jars;  cork  and  boil  the  jars  for  two  hours, 
then  take  them  out  and  seal  them  air-tight.  When 
opened,  season,  &o.,  and  cook  for  half  an  hoar. 

Tomato  figs* 

The  small  pear-shaped  tomatoes,  may  be  preserved 
as  follows.  They  are  very  fine  and  their  resem- 
blance to  figs  is  not  wholly  in  name  and  appearance. 
A  chemist  at  our  elbow,  who  has  analysed  both  figs 
and  tomatoes,  tells  us  that  the  composition  of  the 
fruits  is  quite  similar. 

Scald  and  peal  the  tomatoes,  and  then  boil  them 
in  one- third  their  weight  of  sugar,  till  they  are 
penetrated  by  it.  Then  flatten  and  dry  them  in  the 
sun,  occasionally  turning  them  and  sprinkling  with 
sugar.  When  dry  pack  them  in  layers,  with  sugar 
sprinkled  between. 

Tomato  Ketcbvp. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  tomatoes,  let  them  stand 
until  you  can  rub  ofi*  the  skin ;  then  cover  them  with 
salt,  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  strain 
them,  and  to  two  quarts  put  three  ounces  of  cloves, 
two  ounces  of  pepper  and  two  nutmegs.  Boil  half 
an  hour,  then  add  a  pint  of  wine.     Mit$  Beecher. 

To  make  Cacamber  Picklee. 


Soak  the  cucumbers  three  or  four  days  in  old,  soar 
cider,  or  two  parts  water  and  one  of  vinegar ;  then 
place  them  in  the  pickle-jar ;  heat  good  cider  vinegar 
scalding  hot,  with  an  ounce  of  alum  to  a  gallon  of 
vinegar,  with  any  kind  of  spices,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  suits  the  taste;  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers 
while  boiling  hot ;  cover  them  tight,  set  them  in  a 
cool  place  and  if  the  vinegar  is  right  they  will  keep 
till  June,  when  the  old  vinegar  should  be  discarded 
and  new  substituted.  Pickles  made  in  this  way  are 
always  crisp ;  the  alum  hardens  the  skin  of  the  cucum- 
ber, so  that  it  never  turns  soft.  Those  made  in 
this  waya  year  ago   are  in  excellent  condition  now. 
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Downins's  Conajtrr  Honiei. 


Tb«  AKCHrTKTDBi  oi  CoDNiiiT  HoDiu  i  incluJiilg  DMiglH  for 
CoOMgrt,  Fum  RoDK*,  ati  Vitlu;  wlih  rcmulii  on  Itiitnon. 
FunulDn,u)dilicb«iniDd«orwwDiii>i;>iidvtiitilaiiiig;wiih.390 

The  dUtinction  betweeo  b  civilized  and  a  brul&t 
people,  is  DDt  onlj  [ndicaled,  but,  in  ■  grant  mea- 
■ure,  caused  by  the  influence  of  their  homes.  The 
dnmestic  fa&bits  ot  all  natiana  iiiair  be  cited  as  proor. 
The  rude  log  hat  or  the  brush-oovered  hovel  nil  the 
ODe  h&nd,  and  ibe  enibejlithed  coUnee  end  farm- 
boase  OD  the  other,  afford  a  living  index,  pointing 
to  the  character  of  Ihe  people  within.  We  miiat 
not  however  acppose  thel  the  ultimsloni  bai  been 
reached  b;  the  present  architeclare  of  civilized  na- 
tious.  It  most  evidently  has  not.  For  example, 
the  best  portions  of  oar  own  coontrj  afford,  we  are 
compelled  to  sev,  too  many  violatiDnsor  the  rules  or 
taste,  of  adaptedness,  and  of  economy,  in  the  houses 
or  Ibe  iuhabitants.  tAe  a  tingle  defect,  cat  of 
■rty,  in  a  rarm-bonso.  The  faoniewire  is  compelled 
to  walk  three  needless  yards,  fifly  times  a  day,  in 
passing  from  the  kitchen  to  the  living-room.  To 
saie  these  three  yards,  by  improved  arrangement, 
would  save  thirty  miles  of  walking  in  the  year. 

The  book  before  us  is  txaclly  Ibe  one  now  wanted 
by  the  country  at  large.  We  think  it  decidedly  ibe 
moat  widely  useful  work  yet  from  the  pea  of  its  popu- 
lar anthoT.  Every  man  who  lives  in  a  boose  should 
•xaiDine  its  oonlent*.  No  person,  potsessipg  the 
least  shade  of  taste,  «r  love  for  convenience  and 
eeoDomy,  can  fail  at  any  time  to  pass  an  agreeable 
half  hour  in  turniBg  over -its  paiie*.  But-jnterert- 
ing  as  it  is  to  tbe  superficial  reader,  it  will  alad  hear 
thorough  study..  It  It  fn)}  of  thsnlolt  valuable  Sug- 
gaslions,  no  matter  into  wbat  part  the  reader  may 
r  all  the    time 


spent  II 
Tbia 


vork  c 


ly  times'  repay  a 


a   of  f< 


The 


tnt  (after  the  introdnotory 
with  lattve  designs  fot  eottagu,  with  their  various 
minmiB,  with  prioaa  frooi  UOO  to  S2.&00.  The 
aecond  containK  itvtn  deaigns  for  /arm  \ouitt, 
ooKingrrom  flOOO  to  $9000.  Tbe  third  furnithea 
ybartera  designs  for  villat  or  country  ruidtneti, 


from  $2500  to  $19000.  The  fonrth  compi 
deal  of  valuable  matter  relative  to  tbi 
of  interiors,  and  with  the  description  of  furniti 
all  largely  illustrated  with  engravings.  There  i 
besides,  many  practical  directions  relative 
economy     in    erscltOQ,    materials,    construction 

gotten 


of 


•.,  besides  a  chapter  on  the  tastefol  and 
arrangement  ofscablea. 

Some  may  think  a  few  of  the  designs  approacb 
the  awkward  or  grotesque,  simply  because  they 
have  not  been  nccustotned  to  see  houses  so  construct- 
ed. One  object  of  the  author,  it  most  not  be  for- 
gotten, was  10  give  a  great  variety  in  style,  adapt- 
ed 10  the  varying  localities  of  tbe  country,  and  it  i* 
very  easy  lo  adopt  the  more  simple  and  regulat 
forms,  by  those  who  prefer  them. 

Others  may  object  to  the  distinct  line  drawn 
between  cottages,  farm-houses  and  villas.  Butlhis 
distinction  need  not  exist  in  fact;  a  collage  design 
may  be  adopted  for  a  small  farm-house,  and  a  villa 
for  that  of  a  decidedly  wealthy  farmer.  Tbe  man 
of  moderate  means  may  have  a  strong  prrdileclion 
for  literary  or  scientific  studies,  and  hence  a  small 
room  as  a  library  and  cabinet  may  be  more  appro- 
priate than  for  the  larger  bouse  of  bis  richer,  bat 
lea*  cultivated  neighbor.  There  is  no  diffionlty 
in  varying  the  designs  gUen   to   :    ''      ' 


We  have  noticed  perhaps  one  or  two  defects. 
provision  ia  made  In  any  of  tbe  villas,  [with  oni 
ception,)  by  a  nursery  or  large  bed-room  on 


oo  many  b 


for  the  cbildre 

r  complete  family.  There  are  also 
nent  kitchens,'  a  thing  which  should 
rikes  uk,  where  land  is  less  than  one 

walk  twenty  yards  on  a  level,  than  to  ascend  three 
yards  in  height.  But  these  defects  are  not  difficult 
of  remedy,  and  are  but  as  a  speck  on  the  column, 
when  compared  with  the  great  value  of  the  work. 
Indeed,  when  viewing  the  innumerable  errors  in 
building,  all  over  the  country,  we  cannot  hut  wish 
that  a  hundred  thoDSand  copies  might  be  speedily 
circulated.  We  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  in- 
dependently of  the  increase  in  good  taste,  everv 
person  of  ordinary  sense  who  may  be  about  to  builil, 
may   save,  as   a  general  average,  from  fifty  to  a 
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hundred  dollars   od  everj    thoasand   expended,  by 
•tadying  this  book. 

We  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  for  copying 
into  oar  columns,  but  want  of  space  will  ezolude  all 
but  a  few.  The  following  rules  to  be  observed  in 
designing  farm'housu^  contain  much  in  little. 
The  first  four  refer  to  the  prodoction  of  beauty  : — 

"  That  the  form  of  the  building  should  express  a 
local  fitness,  and  an  intimate  relation  with  the  soil 
it  stands  upon — by  showing  breadth,  and  extension 
upon  iho  ground,  rather  than  height. 

That  its  proportions  should  aim  at  ampleness, 
solidity,  comfort,  and  a  simple  domestic  feeling, 
rather  than  elegance,  grace,  and  polished  symmetry. 

That  its  details  should  be  simple  and  bold,  and 
its  ornaments,  so  far  as  they  are  used,  should  rather 
be  rustic,  strong,  or  picturesque,  than  delicate  or 
highly  finished. 

That  in  raising  the  character  of  the  farm-house, 
the  first  step  above  the  really  useful,  is  to  add  the 
porch,  the  veranda,  and  the  bay-window,  since  they 
are  not  only  significant  of  real,  but  of  refined  utility. 

So  far  as  the  useful  is  concerned  in  the  farm-house, 
its  principles  are  better  understood,  but  we  shall  do 
no  harm  in  recapitulating  the  most  important :— 

The  farm-house  should  be  built  of  strong  and  en- 
during materials,  whether  of  timber  or  stone,  so  that 
it  may  need  repairs  very  seldom. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  should  always  be  high,  not 
only  to  keep  the  chamber-floor  cooler,  and  to  shed 
the  snows  in  a  northern  climate,  but  to  give  suffi- 
cient garret  room  for  storing  and  drying  many  of 
the  smaller  products  of  the  farm. 

The  living'Toom  of  the  family  should  be  a  large, 
and  usually  the  largest  and  most  comfortable  apart- 
ment ;  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  convenient  to 
the  other  apartments  used  in  the  every-day  occupa- 
tions of  the  family,  and  its  size  should  never  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  parlor. 

Every  farm-house  should  contain  a  room  for  milk 
(even  when  the  dairy  is  a  separate  building,  as  in 
most  American  farm-houses,)  as  well  as  a  room  or 
back  building  for  wood  or  other  fuel. 

When  the  means  of  the  farmer  allow  him  to  extend 
his  accommodation,  they  should  first  be  applied  to 
multiplying  and  rendering  as  complete  as  possible, 
all  apartments,  on  the  first  floor,  calculated  in  any 
way  to  facilitate  the  domestic  labors  of  the  family 
or  farm,  before  he  increases  the  size  or  number  of 
his  parlors. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Section  II. 
for  the  production  of  fitness  and  tasteful  effect  in 
cottages,  we  may  also  add,  that  though  a  farm- 
house should  always  be  built  of  solid  materials  when 
economy  will  permit,  yet  there  is  a  mental  satisfac- 
tion in  finding  at  all  times,  that  it  is  constructed  of 
materials  most  abundant  on  the  farm,  or  at  least  in 
the  district  where  the  house  is  placed. 

Wherever  good  building  materials  abound,  their 
use  in  building  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
not  only  enables  us  to  understand  that  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  those  materials  have  made  it  easy 
to  build  a  large  house  there,  but  it  also  affords  us 
an  index  of  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  and 
has  therefore  a  local  meaning,  much  more  valuable 
than  any  novelty  that  we  may  gain  by  bringing  our 
bricks  from  Holland,  like  the  original  settlers  of  New- 
Yurk,  or  importing  portions  of  a  French  chateau, 
like  some  of  our  modern  architectural  virtuosi." 

We  copy  a  single  design,  that  of  a  bracketed 
fnrm-bouse  of  wood  : — 

"  The  proportions  of  this  farm-house  are  good,  the 
form  is  a  simple  and  pleasing  one,  and  the  impression 
it  produces  upon  the  judgment  is  that  of  a  roomy, 


substantial,  comfortable,  and  sensible  house.  It 
looks  essentially  like  a  country  house,  and  while  it 
has  rather  more  dig^ntty  than  most  farm-houses, 
there  is  neither  ambition  nor  ostentation  visible  in 
its  exterior.  On  the  contrary,  the  rather  low  and 
broad  chimney  stacks  and  the  truncated  gaUes  show 
that  there  is  a  desire  to  avoid  any  especial  aflfecta* 
tion  of  elegance.  It  is  in  short  a  design  which  might 
be  built  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  would  ba 
recognised  as  a  country  house  of  some  importance- 
while  it  has  no  feature  out  of  keeping  with  the 
position  and  life  of  a  farmer  in  independent  oiroom- 
stances. 

taen*  '■■■■'  1 


Prineipai  Floor. 

Accommodation.  The  exterior  of  this  design  is 
our  own,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  first  floor 
we  borrow  from  one  of  Mr.  Loudon's  farm- 
houses. It  is  spacious  and  comfortable,  with- 
out sacrificing  too  much  to  the  parlor  and  living- 
room.  The  back  door  opens,  it  will  be  seen,  into 
the  scullery — which  may  be  a  wash-room  or  back 
kitchen.  The  passage  which  runs  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  dairy  should  be  lighted  by  a  small  sash  of 
ground  glass,  placed  in  the  partition  of  the  scullery, 
exactly  opposite  the  back  door. 

In  many  cases  in  this  country,  the  dairy  room 
being  in  a  separate  building,  persons  adopting  thia 
design  would  prefer  to  turn  the  room  devoted  to 
this  use,  on  this  floor,  into  a  bed-room — making  the 
pantry  a  milk-room,  and  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
scullery  sufficient  to  take  a  pantry  out  of  the  spaoe 
occupied  by  it. 

Indeed,  the  ease  with  which  this  kind  of  paral- 
lelogram plan  may  be  varied  to  suit  different  wants 
will  occur  to  every  one  of  the  least  ingenuity — and 
we  therefore  offer  the  exterior,  as  the  most  needful 
portion,  as  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  building  to  be 
adopted. 


The  second  story  of  this  design,  shown  aix  bad- 
rooms. 
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The  roof  of  this  dwelling  heing  Urge  and  hipped, 
gives  a  spacioas  and  convenient  garret,  which  is  of 
great  valae  in  any  country  house,  and  especially  to 
the  farmer.  Three  good  bed-rooms  for  workmen 
can  be  finished  off  in  this  attic,  or  four— if  a  gable 
like  that  in  front  is  formed  on  the  rear  roof. 

The  porch,  as  will  be  seen  by  trying  the  scale, 
it  9  by  20  feet. 

A  cellar  is  intended  to  be  built  under  the  whole 
house — and  there  should  be  a  back  porch,  which 
may  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  loood-houie  (in 
which  this  plan  is  deficient,)  or,  at  least,  to  com- 
municate with  one. 

Construction.  This  house  may  be  built,  with 
good  effect,  either  of  stone,  brick,  rough-cast,  or 
wood.  We  suppose  it,  in  the  elevation,  for  the 
sake  of  econ'omy,  to  be  built  of  wood,  in  the  vertical 
boarding  manner. 

The 'first  story  is  eleven  feet  in  the  clear,  the 
second  story  nine  feet.  The  house  is  to  be  finished 
with  brown  walls  for  whitewaikhing,  the  windows  to 
have  rising  sashes,  and  both  these  and  the  doors  to 
be  finished  with  plain  architraves  with  simple  back 
mouldings;  the  doors  in  the  first  and  second  story  to 
have  four  panels  each;  the  hand-rail  and  balusters 
to  be  of  oak  or  black  walnut,  and  the  whole  to  be 
executed  in  a  very  simple^and  plain,  but  substantial 
manner.  * 

Bttioiate.  To  build  this  house  here  in  the  manner 
we  have  indicated,  with  planed  and  matched 
weather-boarding,  and  the  whole  filled-in  with 
brick,  would  cost  about  $2000.  At  Rochester, 
where  lumber  may  be  taken  at  the  average  price, 
it  is  placed  as  low  as  $1477,  but  this  estimate  is  with- 
out filling-in  of  any  kind,  and  without  outside  blinds 
or  shutters.'' 

We  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  scraps,  pointing 
out  some  errors,  often  fallen  into,  though  to  a  less 
glaring  extent  than  here  exhibited  : — 

' '  It  may  appear  singular  to  one  not  accustomed  to 
dwell  on  this  subject,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  value  of  so  obvious  a  truth  as  that  a 
dwelling-house  should  look  like  a  dwelling-house. 
But,  strange  to  say,  men  who  are  blinded  by  fashion 
or  false  taste  are  as  likely  to  commit  this  violation 
of  Architectural  truth  as  any  other.  We  recall  a 
▼ilia  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Doric  temple,  all  the  chimneys  of  which  are 
studiously  collected  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  and  are  hidden  from  even  a  suspicion  of  their 
existence,  by  a  sort  of  mask  that  resembles  nothing 
unless  it  be  a  classic  well -curb  set  on  the  top  of  the 
house.  Now,  as  chimneys,  in  a  northern  climate, 
are  particularly  expressive  of  human  habitation  and 
domestic  life,  any  concealment  of  them  is  a  violation 
of  general  truth,  and  one  might  well  be  puzzled  to 
know  what  sort  of  edifice  was  intended,  in  the  villa 
in  question.  So,  too,  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
of  our  cities,  we  still  occasionally  see  houses  which 
are  pretty  close  imitations  of  Greek  temples;  and 
which,  as  they  have  sometimes  as  much  space 
devoted  to  porticoes  and  colonnades  as  to  rooms, 
one  may  well  be  pardoned  for  doubting  exactly  for 
what  purpose  they  were  designed. 

Local  truth  in  Architecture  is  one  which  can 
never  be  neglected  without  greatly  injuring  the 
effect  of  country-houses.  .  And  yet,  such  is  the  in- 
fluence of  fashion  and  false  taste,  and  so  little  do 
the  majority  of  citizens  trouble  themselves  to  think 
on  this  subject,  that  nothing  is  more  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  than  to  see  the  cockney- 
ii^ro  of  three  story  town-houses  violating  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  ooont?y  life.  In  our  own  neighhor- 
Jsood,  there  is  a  briok  house  standing  in  the  midst 


of  gardens  and  orchard,  which  has  a  front  and  rear 
pierced  with  windows,  but  only  blank  wall  at  the 
sides;  looking,  in  fact,  precisely  as  if  lifted  out  of 
a  three  story  row  in  a  well-packed  oit^  street,  and 
suddenly  dropped  in  the  midst  of  a  green  field  in  the 
country,  full  of  wonder  and  contempt,  like  a  true 
cockney,  at  the  strangeness  and  dullness  of  all 
around  it.  During  a  drive  on  Long  Islandf  last 
autumn,  we  saw  with  pain  and  mortification,  the 
suburban  villa  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  a  narrow,  an* 
mistakable  "  six  story  brick,"  which  seemed,  in  its 
forlornners  and  utter  want  of  harmony  with  all 
about  it,  as  if  it  had  strayed  out  of  town,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  getting  back 
again." 

A  too  frequent  defect  in  cottages  is  strongly 
shown  :— 

*'  The  cottage  is  not  made  to  express,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  simplicitv  of  cottage  life,  joined  with 
the  greatest  comfort,  intelligence  and  taste  of  which 
that  life  is  capable,  but  to  imitate  as  closely  as  cheap 
and  flimsy  materials  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  wiU 
permit,  the  style  and  elaborate  ornament  of  the  villaj 
with  its  expenditure  of  thousands. 

There  are  two  striking  illustrations  of  this  false 
taste  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  present  moment — what  may  be  called  the  Usip/s 
cottagi  and  the  cochid-hat  cottage. 

The  tempU  cottage  is  an  imitation  of  the  Templea 
of  Theseus  or  Minerva,  in  thin  pine  boards,  with  a 
wonderfully  fine  and  classical  portico  of  wooden 
columns  in  front.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole 
building  may  be  20  by  30  feet.  The  grand  portico 
covers,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  space  and  the  means 
consumed  by  the  whole  dwelling.  It  is  not  of  thd 
least  utility,  because  it  is  foo  high  for  shade,  nor  is 
it  in  the  least  satisfactory,  for  it  is  entirely  destitute 
of  truthfulness — it  is  only  a  caricature  of  a  temple- 
not  a  beautiful  cottage. 

The  eocked'hat  cottags  is,  perhaps,  a  little  better, 
for  it  is  an  imitative  exaggeration,  not  a  downright 
caricature.  This  species  of  cottage  has  grown  out 
of  an  admiration  for  the  real  and  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  rural- Gothic  cottage,  of  which  gables  are  strong- 
ly characteristic  features.  But  some  uneducated 
builders,  imagining  that  the  whole  secret  of  design* 
ing  a  cottage  in  the  Gothic  style,  lies  in  providing 
gables,  have  so  overdone  the  matter,  that,  turn  to 
which  side  of  their  houses  we  will,  nothing  but 
gables  salute  our  eyes.  A  great  many  gabies  in  the 
front  of  a  Gothic  villa  of  large  size,  may  have  a 
good  efiibct ;  but  to  stick  them  in  the  front  of  a  cot- 
tage of  25  feet  front,  and,  not  content  with  this,  to 
repeat  them  every wliere  else  upon  the  roof  where  a 
gable  can  possibly  be  perchedi  is  only  to  give  the 
cottage  the  appearance,  as;the  familiar  saying  goes, 
of  having  been  '' knocked  into  a  cocked  hat."  A 
journey  among  the  attic  sleeping  rooms  of  such  a 
cottage  is  like  that  geographical  exploration  of  the 
peaks  of  all  the  highest  mountains,  made  by 
beginners,  in  the  corner  of  a  map  of  the  world. 

All  ornaments  which  are  not  simple,  and  cannot 
be  executed  in  a  substantial  and  appropriate  manner, 
should  be  at  once  rejected ;  all  flimsy  and  meagre 
decorations  which  have  a  pasteboard  effect,  are  as 
unworthy  of,  and  unbecoming  for  the  house  of  him 
who  understands  the  true  beauty  of  a  cottage  life, 
as  glass  breastpins  or  gilt-pewter  spoons  would  be 
for  his  personal  ornaments  or  family  service  of  plate. 

The  most  worthless  of  all  family  treasures  are 
indolent  females.  If  a  wife  knows  nothing  of 
domestic  duties,  she  is  not  a  help-mate,  but  an 
iaoimibrancek 
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Holes  OS  FamdBf  JUi  Ohio* 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  oame  into  this  place  two 
days  sinoe,  and  have  taken  a  little  excarsion  among 
the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  I  had  before  ex- 
pected to  see  a  great  wheat  country  and  large  crops, 
but  both  far  exceeded  my  expectations. 

I  called  OD  Judge  Kelly   at  his   farm*     He  has 
recently  sold  one*half  his  land>  and  now  only  farms 
200  acres*-50  in  wheats     I  called  on  Messrs*  £ver- 
hart|  (fijre   brothers   from  New  York  State,)  who 
farm   about  400  acres — 160  in  wheat.     On  these 
,  two  farms  are  used  McCormick's  Reapers.     Messrs. 
Everhart  had  about  seven  acres  yet  to  cut)  and  I 
went   to   witness  the  operation   of    the   Reapers. 
The  wheat  being  dead  ripe,  they  had  for  some  days 
only  worked  at  it  while  the  dew  was  on.     They  had 
their  own,  and  the  reaper  belonging  to  Judge  Kelly, 
both  at  work  with  four  horses  to  each— although 
two  horses  is  ample  force— but  the  leaders  keep  the 
tongue  of  the  machine  straight  on  the  line  of  draft, 
and  thus  tend  to  steady  the  machine.     Two  men 
ride  on  the  machine,  one  to  drive,  the  other  to  rake 
off  the  grain  and  leave   it  in   heaps  ready  for  the 
binders.     Mr.  £*  informs  me  they  have,  during  the 
present  harvest,  with  one  machine,  cut  from  16  to 
18  acres  in  a  day,  and  by  its  use  have  got  their  crop 
in  good  time,  which  could  not  have   been  done  if 
they  had  depended  on  hand  labor,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  supply,  even  at  $1,50  or  $2  a  day. 
I   could   not  but   admire  the  perfect   manner  in 
which  the  wheat  is  cut  and  laid, — it  being  all  out 
very  even,  and  about  sik  inches  from  the  ground. 
There  was  but  very  little  that  was  not  cut,  and  this 
little  had  fallen  down  and  laid  either  on  or  very  near 
to  the  ground. 

I  also  called  on  D.  Jarvis,  Esq.,  K.  Jarvis,  Esq., 
and  others,  who  farm  extensively,  and  all  agree  in 
opinion  that  the  present  crop  of  wheat  is  large- 
more  than  an  average,  and  the  wheat  of  superior 
quality.  They  think  it  will  weigh  63  to  65  lbs.  to 
the  bushel.  They  generally  estimate  their  crops  at 
20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre, — some  more.  I  learn 
that  Mr.  Hildebrand,  of  this  neighborhood,  has  200 
acres  of  wheat,  and  that  he  is  quite  oonfident  it  will 
average  30  bushels  to  the  acre.* 

I  learn  that  Mr.  Rutter,  near  Bolivar,  16  miles 
south  of  this,  had,  four  years  ago,  54|  bushels  from 
one  acre — land  and  grain  carefully  measured — and 
that  he  has  this  season  measured  off  an  acre  from 
the  same  field,  which  he  thinks  will  exceed  the 
quantity  he  then  had. 

The  wheat  is  generally  thrashed  and  cleaned  by 
the  use  of  Pitts'  thrasher  andseperator,  operated  by 
6  horses;  and  it  gets  out,  ready  for  market,  300 
bushels  and  upwards,  in  a  day.  This  is  done  by 
men  who  make  it  a  business,  and  go  from  farm  to 
farm,  having  the  assistance  of  two  men  at  each 
place,  and  charge  the  owner  three  cts.  per  bushel. 
It  is  supposed  it  will  be  very  profitable  this  season, 
as  the  amount  of  straw  will  be  small  in  proportion 
to  the  wheat.  The  straw  being  4  or  5  inches  shorter 
than  it  usually  is.  At  the  warehouse  and  manufac- 
tory of  C.  M.  Russell  &  Co.,  there  have  been  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  eight  to  fifteen  waggons 
in  waiting,  besides  others   coming  and  going,  for 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  Men  Mr.  Hildebrand,  who  lays 
be  has  940  acres  u  wheat,  and  esiimatet  the  crop  at  S5  buabeU  to 
the  acre.  One  farmer  near  here  had  a  lot  of  18  acres,  which  he  has 
cleaned,  and  the  yieM  was  83  bnahels  to  the  acre.  I  hear  of  other* 
35  io  the  acre. 


these  machines.  They  have  already  sent  off  225 
this  season,  and  there  are  many  more,  made  by  Mr. 
Partridge  of  this  place,  and  also  at  Fulton,  nine 
miles  north  of  this  place.  There  are  three  manu- 
factories in  this  town,  which  make  and  sell  annual- 
ly about  1400  plows,  and  other  farm  implements 
and  castings  to  a  large  amount. 

It  is  said  that  the  clay  loams  yield  this  season 
rather  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  drouth  of  May  and  early  part  of  June.  In 
wet  seasons,  the  sandy  loams  do  the  best.  The  oat 
crop  looks  well.  It  is  now  beginning  to  turn.  On 
the  14th  June,  corn  had  not  come  up,  or  if  up,  a 
large  proportion  was  not  more  than  4  inches  high. 
The  farmers  say  that  it  has  since  then  grown  more 
than  corn  was  ever  before  known  to  grow  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  is  now  as  forward  as  it 
usually  is  at  this  time  in  the  season.  Much  of.  it  is 
now  in  the  ear  and  silk,  and  looks  well,  everywhere, 
and  bids  fair  to  make  a  large  crop.  We  have  had 
continued  hot  weather  and  moderate  rains  since  the 
10th  June.  The  hay  crop  will  probably  be  a  little 
below  an  average.  The  new  meadows  came  on  late 
and  have  done  well.  The  old  meadows  in  some 
places  suffered  with  the  drouth  beyond  recovery, 
though  they  have  done  better  than  it  was  thought 
they  could  do.  « 

The  frequent  showers  and* very  warm  weather  for* 
the  last  few  days  have  hurt  the  wheat  some ;  but  I 
think  not  to  much  extent.  In  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  there  was  more  ground  to  wheat  this 
season,  than  usual ;  they  will  therefore  have  a  much 
larger  amount  than  was  ever  before  harvested  in 
one  season.  It  is  a  heavy  job  for  them  to  cut  and 
secure  it — not  more  than  one  half  has  yet  been  got 
in. 

jSuguet  It/.  We  had  yesterday  a  bright  good 
day  and  considerable  wheat  was  taken  in ;  but  last 
night  we  again  had  a  very  heavy  rain,  and  to-day 
the  weather  is  unfavorable.  The  wheat  out  will  be 
much  injured  if  the  weather  does  not  come  good  very 
soon.  They  are  here  grinding  new  wheat.  There 
has  been  many  small  parcels  got  out.  I  hear  of 
none  that  weighs  less  than  63  and  most  of  it  64  or 
65  and  one  lot  67  lbs  to  the  measured  bushel. 

I  hear  of  many  crops  of  30  bushels  and  upwards 
to  the  acre ;  and  I  am  told  by  gentlemen  that  are 
likely  to  possess  correct  information,  that  the  amount 
of  ground  to  wheat  this  year  in  several  counties 
around  here,  (the  greatest  wheat  oounties  in  the 
state,)  is  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth  more  than  usual* 

CULTVXB  OF  Flax. — The  farmers  near  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  in  Summit  county,  are  in  the  practice  of 
growing  flax  to  considerable  extent.  When  the 
seed  is  ripe,  they  go  into  the  grounds  that  have  been 
well  and  smoothly  laid  down,  and  cradle  the  flax. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  dried,  they  run  it  through  m 
threshing  machine  which  takes  off  the  seed.  The 
stalks  or  stems  are  then  carried  to  a  piece  of  grass* 
ground  and  spread  out  as  hay  is  spread  to  dry.  It 
there  lies  till  it  gets  sufficiently  rotten.  They  then 
get  out  their  horses,  colts  and  light  wagons,  and 
the  boys  drive  over  it;  and  it  being  turned  once  or 
twice,  the  sheaves  are  broken  up  and  shook  ovt-^ 
all  of  which  requires  but  a  few  hours  work.  It  is 
then  loaded  and  carried  to  the  paper  mill,  and  there 
sold  at  twelve  dollars  per  ton,  which  with  the  seed 
makes  it  a  profitable  crop.  J.  R.  Howaxd. 
Maseillon,  July  24th,  1850. 

Crops  In  Seneea  County,  If*  Y« 

Ens,  CtTLTivAToa — Our  hay  crop  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen,  and  our  wheat  crop,  I  think,  will 
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be  better  than  last  year.  There  will  be  some  loss 
by  wheat  midge,  yet  I  think  not  more  than  last  year, 
and  on  some  farms  moch  less.  Oats  and  Barley 
are  a  heavy  crop — indeed  too  heavy  to  be  profitable, 
being  beaten  down  by  the  heavy  rains.  Corn  was 
kept  back  for  a  long  time  by  cold  rains;  it  now, 
however,  looks  well ;  but  much  of  our  stiff  soil  was 
plowed  when  it  was  too  wet  to  make  a  good  crop. 
I  believe  that  stiff  soils  cannot  be  plowed  too  dry  for 
corn  or  any  other  crop ;  but  more  so  for  corn  than 
any  other. 

A  great  many  cattle  were  fed  last  winter  in  this 
part  of  the  State — more  than  ever  before ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  a  great  many  did  not  pay  for  their  keep. 
Many  farmers  went  into  it  that  never  fed  before, 
and  bought  cattle  that  were  not  the  right  kind  to 
feed,  and  could  not  have  made  them  profitable 
almost  any  season ;  but  cattle  were  bought  too  high 
last  fall,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  much. 
I  was  fortunate  in  buying  two  year  olds,  and  by 
growth  and  by  fat,  I  got  about  what  might  be  con- 
sidered reasonable  pay  for  what  they  consumed, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  manure. 

In  1840,  I  thought  I  had  made  a  great  discovery, 
in  that  I  could  winter  my  sheep  better  on  straw, 
with  from  40  to  50  cents  worth  of  oil  meal  to  each 
sheep,  during  the  winter;  but  after  following  that 
practice  for  a  number  of  years,  I  found  that  by 
making  my  sheep  pass  a  large  quantity  of  the  straw 
through  them,  I  greatly  lessened  the  quantity  of 
barn -yard  manure;  Still  I  considered  it  would  be 
so  ranch  richer  that  it  would  amount  to  the  same 
thing  ia  the  end ;  but  I  found  after  some  years,  that 
mv  diminished  qnaatity  of  manure,  made  a  diminish- 
so  quantity  of  straw  to  make  manure,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  I  have  gone  back  to  the  old  prac- 
tice— that  is  to  let  the  whole  of  the  straw  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  stock,  and  by  that  means  I  can 
raise  double  the  quantity  of  hay  per  acre  that  I 
otherwise  could  do,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  feed 
hay;  and  should  my  land  get  too  rich  for  wheat, 
I  most  go  to  feeding  straw  again. 

I  this  year  sold  77  fleeces  of  Merino  wool,  which, 
at  the  price  sold  for,  (38  cts.  per  lb.,  cash,)  brought 
one  hundred  and  foity-eight  dollars  ninety-six  cents. 
Who  has  a  better  flock?  John  Johnston.  Near 
Gemva,  ISth  July,  1850. 


The  Power  of  Steam* 


Steam  ! — mighty  steam  !  The  term  suggests  a 
thousand  pleasing  and  profitable  reflections.  That 
marvellous  and  almost  invisible  power  which  brooks 
no  opposition ,  which  never  tires— scoulring  the  plains, 
piercing  the  hills,  threading  the  valleys,  and  plow- 
ing the  wide  ocean,  mastering  with  indignant  ease 
time  and  space,  wind,  water  and  seasons.  The 
varieties  of  its  power  may  well  amaze  us — here  'tis 
wielding  the  ponderous  hammer  that  gives  shape 
to  gigantic  metallic  masses — there  it  weaves  the 
gossamer  web,  or  twists  the  slender  fibre.  It 
plunges  the  hardy  miner  deep  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  raises  from  her  lap  her  mineral  and 
metaliio  treasures.  These  glow  and  flow  with 
liquid  meltings  at  its  powerful  blast ;  here  'tis  print- 
ing bank  notes,  there  coining  golden  sovereigns. 
To-day  'tis  preparing  food  and  clothing  for  the 
body ;  to-morrow  it  feasts  the  mind,  spreading  far 
and  wide,  in  countless  numbers,  the  broad  sheets  of 
intelligence.  Instruments  of  death  and  of  preserva- 
tion, alike  acknowledge  its  power.  What  a  com- 
prehensive word  is  STSAM  !  It  means  peace,  pro- 
gression, civilization,  education,  abundance  and 
oheapnessj  it  is  the  death-blow  to  monopoly  and 


privation.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  shrink  away 
at  its  approach  ;^he  iron  barrier  of  separation  is 
broken  down  by  steam.  The  interposition  of  time, 
of  distance,  or  of  poverty,  no  longer  wounds  the 
tender  affections.  It  increases  alike  our  political 
power  as  a  nation,  and  our  morality;  for  the  in- 
crease of  physical  comfort  must,  in  a  Christian 
community,  predispose  to  moral  good.  MechVi 
Lecture  on  Steam, 


Tbe  Food  of  Plants* 

Plants,  even  when  grown  in  the  same  soil,  do  not 
draw  up  a  sap  exactly  identical.  Saussnre  has 
proved  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the  roots 
have  the  power  of  selection,  though  his  experiments 
on  the  unequal  absorption  of  different  salts  are  not 
quite  satisfactory:  for  instance,  sulphate  of  copper, 
though  soon  c&using  the  death  of  the  plant,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  as  large  quantities  as  any  of  those  com- 
pounds which  are  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Saus- 
sure  explains  this  anomaly  by  showing  that  in  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  roots  were  decom- 
posed, and  consequently  except  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  only  acted  mechanically. 
It  was  well  ascertained  that  the  substances  present 
in  any  solution  were  absorbed  in  very  different  pro- 
portions where  their  substances  were  not,  like  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  positively  injurious — for  in- 
stance Bidens  (bor-marygold?)  and  Polygonum 
(buckwheat?)  absorbed  the  salts  in  the  following 
proportions  :— 

Bidens.   Polygonum. 

Chloride  potassium,.... 16     ..     14.7 

Chloride  sodium, :.    15     ..      13.0 

Nitrate  of  lime, 8     ..       4.0 

Sulphate  of  soda...... 10     ..      14.4 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 17     ..      12.0 

Acetate  of  lime 8     ..       8.0 

Sulphate  of  copper, •••  48     ..     47.0 

Gum, • 32     ..       9.0 

Sugar, 8     ..     29.0 

Hfamu9  (extrait  de  terreau) , , . .     6     ..       5.0 

These  experiments  were  repeated  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  it  was  proved — 1st,  That  plants  ab- 
sorbed all  mineral  substances  when  dissolved  in 
water:  2nd,  That  they  were  absorbed  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions,  according  to  the  plant  experi- 
mented on;  this  absorption  was  also  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  fluidity  of  the  solution ;  and  3rd, 
That  organic  matter,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is 
not  in  that  shape  absorbed  by  the  roots,  but  decom- 
posed by  their  influence,  and  then  partially  ab- 
sorbed. 

1.  Without  entering  into  the  minute  details  of 
the  experiments,  the  absorption  of  the  following 
substances  was  proved — prussiate  of  potash,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead, 
chloride  of  barium',  ioduret  of  potassium,  and  ma- 
ny others.  The  absorption  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  gallic  acid,  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  that  portion  of  the 
plant  plunged  into  their  solution. 

2.  When  the  plants  where  placed  in  a  solution 
containing  two  salts  in  equal  proportions,  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  were  absorbed 
in  different  proportions.  Even,  when  the  salts 
were  present  in  different  proportions,  this  elective 
absorption  was  not  deranged.  In  a  solution  con- 
taining three  times  as  much  common  salt  as  nitre, 
a  plant  of  Chenopodium  viride  (Goosefoot)  absorb- 
ed much  more  nitre  than  common  salt;  whilst  the 
contrary  took  place  with  Solanum  lycoperficum 
(Nightshade.)     Other  plants  selected  also  common 
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salt,  and  the  T^marix  choose  only  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

3.  It  was  also  ascertained  that,  when  a  plant 
was  placed  in  a  solution  of  fermenting  manare,  the 
disagreeable  smell,  which  had  been  previoaslj  emit- 
ted, gradually  disappeared. 

If  these  experiments  hare  not  quite  settled  the 
question,  they  have  at  least  strengthened  the  opin- 
ion that  plants  appropriate  to  themselves  soluble 
substanoes  in  very  different  proportions.  Chemical 
analysis  of  different  plants  grown  on  the  same  soil, 
also  completely  establishes  this  proposition.  With 
regard  to  the  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, chemical  analysis  has  also  proved  that  they 
are  present  in  plants  in  proportions  varying  with 
the  species,  but  agreeing  very  closely  in  the  same 
plant.  Analysis  has  also  most  clearly  established 
the  great  diversity  of  the  proportions  in  which  dif- 
ferent plants  assimilate  the  alkalies  and  earths. 
For  example,  some  plants  will  be  found  to  contain 
common  salt  in  large  quantities,  whilst  wheat  grown 
on  the  same  soil  will  contain  none.  Other  plants 
again,  as  the  wall  pellitory,  the  nettle,  and  borage, 
will  be  found  to  contain  nitrates  in  large  quantities, 
though  they  may  be  grown  alongside  of  plants  con- 
taining none  at  all.  It  seems  therefore  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  plants  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  choosing,  or  at  least  of  retaining,  certain 
substances  in  preference  to  others,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  different  plants  reqni>e  different  food. 

But  this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
chemical  analysis  alone ;  it  is  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  agriculturists.  For  instance,  it  is 
known  that  certain  manures  seem  especially  to  fa- 
tor  the  growth  of  certain  plants — as  gypsum  for 
clover — that  certain  plants  only  thrive  on  soils 
where  they  can  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  a 
special  ingredient,  as  the  fern  and  the  chestnut,  on 
soils  rich  in  potash,  or  such  as  are  derived  from 
slate  rooks,  and  those  of  volcanic  origin ;  that  a  mix- 
ed husbandry  is  the  most  productive ;  that  a  planta- 
tion containing  a  Tariety  of  trees  produces  more 
wood  than  if  one  species  alone  had  been  planted. 
These  multiplied  facts  prove  that  it  is  not  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  nutritive  principle,  but  a  choice 
amongst  several  that  is  necessary  to  vegetation. 
TranslaUd  from  the  French  for  the  Farmers*  Mag. 

Water  for  Irrigation, 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  hard  water 
was  preferable  to  soft  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
But  from  a  discussion  of  the  subject  at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
it  appears  that  the  question  ij  not  fully  settled. 

Mr.  PusET  said  he  doubted  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  could  be  admitted  as  a 
general  axiom  that  hard  water  was  good  for  ir- 
rigation, and  soft  water,  on  the  contrary  prejudicial. 
In  Devonshire,  the  criterion  by  which  practical 
workers  in  water  meadows  were  guided  in  their 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  water  most  suitable 
for  their  operations,  was  that  of  a  certain  warm, 
soft,  and  oily  sensation  it  communicated  to  the  touch, 
when  a  portion  of  it  was  held  and  examined  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand ;  the  absence  of  such  a  quality  in- 
dicating, in  their  opinion,  a  water  unsuitable  for  ir- 
rigation. He  knew,  as  a  fact,  that  when  lime 
existed  in  any  water  in  such  excess  as  to  give  it 
petrifying  properties,  such  was  considered  by 
practical  men  as  decidedly  unfit  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. He  accordingly  much  doubted  whether  hard 
water  was  the  only  water  fit  for  irrigation.  He 
thought  water  meadows  would  not  be  confined  to 


limestone  districts ;  for  in  those  geological  districts 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  irrigation  had  long 
been  successfully  practiced,  lime  was  absent;  the 
water  being  consequently  soft.  He  considered  that 
water  in  general  became  softened  by  remaining 
sometime  in  ponds.  In  the  hilly  districts  of  Devon- 
shire, the  water  of  the  small  streams  running  down 
the  declivities,  was  found  to  improve  its  irrigating 
qualities. 

Mr.  Almack  considered  snow  as  the  best  ex- 
emplification of  the  beneficial  action  of  water  con- 
taining ammonia,  and  possessing  chemical  qualities 
from  other  impregnation.  Mr.  Fisusm  Hobbs  said 
he  could  fully  confirm  the  views  of  Mr.  Pusey. 

Prof.  Wat  said,  in  regard  to  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  action  of  water  in  irrigation,  he  had  only  to 
repeat  his  diffidence  on  the  subject,  although  he 
thought  the  criterion  by  which  the  Devonshire 
workers  of  water  meadows  were  guided,  might  be 
fallacious.  He  had  himself  formed  the  opinion  that 
the  effects  resulting  from  irrigation  were  due  more 
to  the  oheipical  qualities  of  the  water,  than  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  higher  or  lower  temperature; 
but  he  was  sensible  how  ignorant  we  were  on  these 
difficult  questions,  and  he  should  be  most  open  to 
conviction,  and  glad  to  learn  all  he  could  on  these 
interesting  subjects. 

CaltivatiBg  Stiff  SoU. 

The  importance  of  pulverization,  for  stiff  soils, 
can  hardly  be  overrated ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  which 
receives  too   little  attention   from   farmers  in  most 
sections  of  our  country,  where  this  description  of 
soil  prevails.     Considerable  improvement  has  been 
made   in  the  implements  used   in  cultivating  stiff 
soils;   as  regards  their  pulverization,  though  the 
best   implements  for  this  purpose  are  by  no  means 
common.     Much  depends  on  the  plow,  as  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  soil— some  produeing  much  more 
pulverization  than  others.     The  first  effort  towards 
producing  this  effect,  should  be  to  plow  the  land 
ftntf  or  in  narrow  furrows.     But  in  addition  to  this, 
some  implement  is  needed  which   will,  under  any 
circumstances,  reduce  the  hard  soil  to  the  reqaieito 
degree  of  friability.     In   England,   an   implement 
called  the  **  clod  crusher"  is  used  for  this  purpose 
It  consists  of  series  of  iron  plates,  placed  round  a 
cylinder,  with  notches  like  deep  cut  saw-teeth  at 
the  outer  edges.     The  machine  operates  like  a  rol- 
ler, and  being  drawn  over  the  ground,  breaks  down 
and  pulverizes  the  lumps  at  once.     We  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  such  an  implement  should  not  have 
been  brought  into  use  in  this  country. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmers*  Magazine  makes  some 
interesting  observations  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
stiff  soils.     He  says — 

"  We  need  only  refiect  a  moment  on  the  princi- 
ples which  have  to  guide  the  strong* land  cultivator, 
in  preparing  his  soil  for  the  seed,  and  compare  the 
means  he  had  of  overcoming  his  difficulties,  say 
twenty  years  ago,  with  what  he  has  now,  and  we 
shall  see  how  very  different  is  his  position  rendered 
by  the  application  of  mechanical  science.  We 
speak  not  of  his  profit,  abstract  or  comparative; 
but  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  his  resources  of  meeting  the  difl&eolties 
of  his  position.  Once  he  had  to  plow  with  three 
or  four  horses,  and  to  cross  plow  with  great  labor 
and  difficulty,  and  then  to  harrow  with  an  imple- 
piemen t  which  produced  scarcely  any  impression  on 
the  stubborn  clods — to  plow  and  harrow,  and  plow 
and  harrowj  whenever  he  oonld,  until  perhaps  he 
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found  it  necessary  to  set  his  work-people,  in  some 
seasons,  to  complete  his  operations  with  the  mallet 
and  the  stone-hammer,  to  break  the  unruly  clods. 
He  had  to  pulverizi  and  to  clean — the  one  could 
not  be  done  without  the  other,  and  the  former  had 
to  be  effected  somewhat  in  this  manner:  First  the 
unctuous  clay  was  cut  in  long  longitudinal  parallel 
pieces  by  the  plow,  and  left  on  edge  to  dry,  being 
divided  by  a  double  wedge  called  a  plow.  This 
mass  being  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  the  treading  of 
horses'  feet  with  impunity,  is  cross-cut  into  large 
cubes,  and  these  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  nat- 
ural processes.  The  sun  and  air  dry  out  all  the 
moisture,  owing  to  the  large  surface  exposed  to 
their  action.  The  moisture  abstracted,  the  clods 
begin  to  crack,  and  show  here  and  there  symptoms 
of  fissures  hy  the  evaporation  of  the  moi&ture, 
forming  receptacles  for  the  next  rains,  which  one 
by  one  again  swell  out  the  particles,  and  slowly 
Che  whole  is  broken  down  into  a  friable  soil.'' 

He  observes  that  the  practice  now  is,  to  follow 
the  plow  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  suitably  dried, ''  with 
the  clod  crusher,  or  some  similar  powerful  separator 
of  clods,  and  by  once  or  twice  going  over  the  field, 
the  soil  is  reduced  to  as  fine  a  tilth  as  if  it  had  un- 
dergone a  whole  summer's  exposure.' 

Pipes  for  Water. 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa — I  noticed  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Cultivator  the  inquiries  of  a  correspondent, 
desiring  information  on  the  subject  of  laying  water- 
lime  pipe  to  conduct  water  for  common  watering 
purposes,  and  asking  what  were  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  kind  of  pipe  as  compared  with 
lead  pipe.  As  it  regards  the  utility  of  lead  pipe,  I 
could  say  nothing  from  personal  experience,  never 
haTing  used  any ;  but  should  suppose  from  observa- 
tion that  water-lime  pipe  was  superior  to  lead  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  where  it  is  practicable  to 
make  it,— having  the  advantage  of  cheapness  in 
construction  and  durability,  if  nothing  else. 

1  have  had  some  experience  in  making  water -lime 
pipes,  and  can  recommend  them  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  lay  them,  as  being  both  cheap  and  durable.     I  will 
give  my  plan  for  making  this  kind  of  pipe,  which  I 
think  is  as  good  as   any,  or  at   least  I  know  of  no 
better.     The  tools  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  a 
common  brick  trowel,  a  mould,  the  size  you  want 
the  bore  of  the  pipe.     This  should  be  turned  in  a 
lathe  perfectly  smooth  and  round,  and  of  equal  dia- 
meter at  each  end.     Its  length  should  be  about  two 
feet  and  a  half,  with  a  handle  turned  on  one  end, 
smaller  than  the  rest,  to   draw  by.     The  materials 
necessary  in  making  the  pipe,  are  good  water^lime 
and  coarse  sand — the  coarser  the  better,   if  sifted 
from  the  coarser  pebbles.     Have  your  drain  dug  to 
the  required  depth  with  a  smooth  bottom,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  so  that  there  may 
be  room  to  work  with  ease.   In  the  middle  of  this  drain 
dig  a  trench  about  four  inches  deep  and  from  three 
to  five  inches  wide,  according   to   the  size  of  the 
bore  of  the  pipe,    with  a  rounding  bottom,  if  you 
choose,  to  save  mortar.     The  advantage  this  trench 
has  over  the  ordinary  way  of  laying  the  pipe  on  the 
lerel  with  the  bottom  of  the  main  drain  will  be  seen 
at  once.     By  using  the  trench   you  save  considera- 
ble mortar,  and  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  mor- 
tar to  dry  before  drawing  the  mould.     If  it  were 
laid  on  the  level,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
it  to  stiffen  before  you  drew  the  mould,  or  it  would 
flatten  out.     Mix  your   mortar,  one  part  lime  and 
three  parts  sand ;  make  it  as  stiff  as  you  can  and 
bave  it  spread  well. 


When  you  are  ready  to  lay  your  pipe,  commence 
by  spreading  a  layer  of  mortar  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This 
should  be  spread  only  the  length  of  the  mould  at  a 
time.  Lay  the  mould  on  this  spreading  of  mortar, 
and  then  spread  the  mortar  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  mould ;  press  it  down  tightly,  so  as  to  fit  the 
mould,  on  all  sides;  smooth  it  off  with  the  trowel 
on  top,  and  lay  down  another  spreading  of  mortar; 
then  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  mould  and  roll 
it  around  so  as  to  start  it  loose,  and  draw  it  out  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  end, — spread  on  another 
layer  of  mortar,  and  smooth  it  as  before.  So  keep 
doing,  until  you  have  your  pipe  the  length  required. 
Be  careful  that  yon  don't  press  with  your  trowel  on 
the  pipe  above  the  end  of  the  mould,  or  it  may  cause 
it  to  cave  in,  especially  if  the  bore  of  the  pipe  be 
large.  Let  the  pipe  remain  three  or  four  days, 
until  it  gets  hard  and  dry ;  then  cover  it  up  with 
earth.  Be  careful  and  not  let  any  large  stones  fall 
on  the  pipe, — they  will  be  apt  to  crack  it.  A  pipe 
properly  made  in  this  way,  will  remain  perfect  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  from  the  frost.  R.  A.  Hutchin- 
son.    Genevaf  July  29,  1850. 


Pieserring  Com  from  Worms* 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  we  plowed  up  one  acre  in 
a  corner  of  a  six  acre  meadow,  which  had  been 
several  years  in  grass,  and  the  whole  of  which  was 
much  infested  with  cut-worms,  and  the  yellow  wire 
worm.  The  acre  was  planted  with  corn,  and 
totally  destroyed  by  the  worms.  Late  the  ensuing 
fall,  the  whole  field  was  manured  and  turned  over, 
smoothly :  the  spring  of  1848  the  whole  was  sown  with 
barley,  which  was  very  much  injured  by  the  worms — 
in  many  places  entirely  destroyed.  In  September 
it  was  sown  with  wheat  with  the  same  result  as 
with  the  barley.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  we  manured 
it  well  with  fresh  barn-yard  manure,  turned  under; 
harrowed  and  marked  Sf  feet  apart  by  2^  and 
planted  corn,  four  grains  in  a  hill,  the  first  of  June. 
It  came  up  in  five  to  seven  days,  and  is  now  a  very 
promising  piece,  as  forward  as  any  planted  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  seed  was  soaked  in  a  decotion  of  a  pound  of 
tobacco  in  four  gallons  of  water.  There  were 
plenty  of  worms  in  the  ground,  as  I  found  in  plant- 
ing and  hoeing;  but  they  would  not  touch  the 
tobacco  scented  corn,  while  there  was  not  a  single 
weed  to  be  found;  and  indeed  they  did  no  small 
benefit  in  destroying  the  grass  and  weeds.  The 
field  was  kept  as  clean  of  everything  but  corn,  as  it 
well  could  be.  At  the  first  hoeing  I  observed  a 
large  mullen  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  were  eaten 
through  like  a  riddle,  and  upon  digging  around  it 
I  found  over  twenty  cut  worms.  Noah  Agamd. 
Havana,  Chemung  Co,,  N.  Y, 

Breeding  Animals* 

The  principles  of  breeding  animals  have  rather 
been  illustrated  than  discovered  b^  animal  physiol- 
ogy— the  very  principles  of  that  science  having  been 
taught  before  a  single  scientific  axiom  had  been  ap- 
plied. 

The  watching  of  physiological  tendencies,  and 
availing  themselves  of  these  judiciously  in  practice, 
was  long  anterior  to  scientific  research.  Emulat- 
ing the  skill  of  the  wily  progenitor  of  the  Jewish 
race,  and  intelligently  perceiving  what  was  requir- 
ed, a  Culley  and  a  Bake  well  attempted  and  attain- 
ed the  production  of  sheep,  and  of  cattle,  *'  ring- 
streaked,  spotted  and  speckled/'  at  pleasure.     See- 
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leceuitf  of  economiiing  r»od,  they  asl  ibouE 
■g  thuse  Bnimals  whiob  cudb  to  maLorilf 
jj  ao  piodaced  vastly  more  food  from  Ihe 
muni  of  vegelation.  Knowing  that  rHtwsi 
!Ht  of  hvor  in  a  nnrthern  clime,  they  en- 
J  to  obuin  animaU  with  a  tendency  to  bb- 
[b  large  quaatilieB.     In'  order  to  this,  they 
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n  matliemntica,  that  like   produces  like,  Ihey  s_ 
ed  and  bred  from  these  until  Ihey  stamped   their 

ihe  race.     With  thrse  they  rasnn|[ed  to  combine 
imatry  ot  form.— Jf.  M.  Jtf.,  in  Far.  Mag. 


The  anaexed  cat 
represent*  a  thresher 
with  an  apparatoi 
attached    to    it    for 


EMER¥*S  NEW  TUREBHER  AND  CLEANER. 


tbi 


ily.   They  have  tPiI- 

:d      ill       uperatioD 
igbly     during 


(he   Uls 


harvest,  and  we  learn 
that  It  itivei  entira 
■aiisfaction.  It 

cleans  the  grain 
ready  for  market, 
without  waste,  ai 
fast  a*  it  i*  Ihrefbed. 
Theoostoftheolean- 
ing  apparatus  ii 
about  $30  making 
the  cost  of  the  thresh- 
er  and  ctaaoer,  $76. 


RemBrka  m  WheRt  Cnllnre. 

All  lands  with  a  subsoil  impervious  to  water,  will 
heave  out  wheat  on  the  breaking  up  of  winter.  It 
U  caused  by  the  surfaoe  soil  being  aurcharged  with 
water,  which  the  night  frost  congeals,  forming  an 
infinity  of  icy  pillars  raised  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  gurface,  with  the  wheat  plants  embodied 
in  them,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots;  the  succeeding 
day  thaws  the  ice,  and  leave*  the  wheaton  the  sur- 
face tn  perieh.  Whenever  wheat  is  much  heaved 
out,  il  rarely  eacapea  the  rust,  and  the  crop  la  either 
destroyed  or  greatly  injured.  The  flrit  object  of 
the  Bgricullurist,  in  such  soil*  especially,  should  be 
to  drawer  the  surpluawater.  He  will  ao  plow  the 
Qelds  in  lands,  that  the  last  furrow  on  being  opened 
by  (he    plow,   after    harrowing,    will    drain   off  the 


The 


No    . 


Bter   1 


»ild  « 


laid. 


spade  and  shovel  should  both  be  freely  used. 
Dui  atler  all  this  is  done,  he  will  find  It  only  a  par- 
tial preventive-  Sub-soil  plowing  would  be  highly 
beneficial  in  suoh  oases  j  as  that  would  give  a  greater 
depth  for  the  water  to  sink  from  the  surface.  The 
*ub-Boil  plow  is  an  important  implementof  the  age. 
But  ibe  most  eOectual,  (hough  it  is  the  most  expen- 
sive preventive,  is  under-draining.  All  the  super- 
abundance of  water  oaa  be  readily  diachnrged  by 
nnder.drains- 

Early  sowed  wheat  is  less  liable  to  freeia  nnl, 
than  late,  but  Is  more  subject  generally  to  the  at- 
larks  of  the  fly.     The  Rochester   wheat,  called 


the  fly  better,  than  any  other  kind,  and  bet 
10  days  earlier  is  not  liable  to  rusli  bat  it 

endangered   by    late     frosts  in    the   spring 
would  be  advisable,  If  it  be  rank   In  the  en 


lave  time  to  take  deep  root 
.nd  I  recommend  it  to  be  done 
le  considerably  too   wet-      T. 


Viewing  Fams. 


Iiite  cl 


irded,  i 


sowed  early — froi 
20lh,  The  red  chaff  may  be  sowed  much  later  ot 
an  inferior  soil,  and  laooeed  well;  but  the  fly  i: 
more  destructive  to  it  than  any  other.  The  Medi 
terranean  wheal  so  far  as  it  ii  known  to  me   resist: 


Perhaps  the  operations  of  agricultural  ih 
are  in  no  way  productive  of  more  real  improvement, 
than  by  offering  premium*  for  the  best  roanaQcd 
farms,  especially  where  the  farms  are  examined  by 
jodicioua  men,  appointed  for  that  purpose-  J-  W. 
PaocTOB,  Esq.,  writing  for  the  N.  E.  Purilan, 
remarks,  that  in  reviewing  the  improvements  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  Maas.,  "  no  plan  appears  to  have 
been  so  successful  as  that  of  viewing  farms  entire, 
and  requiring  a  statement  of  their  management  and 
produce  fur  several  years  in  succession.  This  was 
flrat  introduced  under  the  direction  of  the  late    Col. 

valuable  suggestions-    This  mode  of  examining  farni'f 
entire,  combines  all  the  benefits  aocruing   from    the 
if  particular  subjects,  avoiding   mntt   of 


objec 


luppoae 

Instances  nave  eom«  t 


r  knowledge 
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of  the  application  of  a  large  portion  of  the  manare 
of  a  farm  to  a  small  parcel  of  land,  with  a  view  to 
ensure  an  extraordinary  crop,  which ,  when  grown, 
would  not  be  worth  the  value  of  the  manare  applied. 
Accounts  of  sach  crops  may  excite  admiration, 
bat  they  never  can  be  worthy  of  commendation  or 
premiums.  That  kind  of  cnltivation  which  sustains 
itself  and  gradually  advances  the  condition  of  the 
•oil,  is  the  one  to  be  encouraged  by  our  societies/' 


NtiD-llork  Qtatt  ^gmnltoral  Qocitt^. 


New- York  State  Fair. 


The  annuikl  exhibition  of  this  Society  is  to  be 
held  the  first  week  of  this  month.  The  following 
is  the  order  for  the  week: 

Momdaf,  Sept  2. — Entries  to  be  mtide  at  the  biuineas  office  on  the 
•how  grounds  at  the  Builds  Head,  between  Albany  and  Troy,  and 
■riielea  arranged. 

2V««tfay.  3. — ?'tock.  iroplements  and  articlet  received  at  the  show 
crouuds  from  8  o'clock  nntil  5  P.  M. 

IVWuesday,  4lh.-<»'rhe  grounds  to  U  open  to  the  Jindmtt^  Exhibitors^ 
and  Meinber*  only,  from  9  o'clock  until  5  P.  M.;  admission  fee  81. 
Tlie  Judi^es  will  be  called  at  the  :Society'sTeni  at  12,  and  proceed 
immedtaiely  to  the  diMhargc  of  their  duties. 

Tkwrtdmy^  $lh. — The  xroonds  toiil  be  open  to  the  publie  from  8  o'clock 
onut  5  P.  M.  8itigTe  admissions  one  shilling— Memhen^  tickets, 
81,  which  allows  the  member,  his  wife  and  family  under  21  years 
of  age,  admission  during  the  sitow.  The  Jitdgns  will  deliver  their 
reports  lo  tho  ?>ecrelary  at  the  business  office  by  12  o'clock  this  day. 

JVutejf,  6th.— Grounds  open  lo  the  public  from  8  o'clock  uniil  5  P. 
M .  Tlie  addrew  will  be  delivered  oii  the  grounds  at  2  o'clock^  P. 
Ma,  by  Prof.  Amos  Dkak,  of  Albany.  The  awards  will  be  im- 
mediately aiiiiouiiced  aAer  the  address,  find  premiums  paid  at  the 
bosiiieas  olRce  as  far  as  practicable,  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Ag. 
riculiurul  Booms  iji  the  city. 

The  Rooms  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be 
at  theDilevan  House,  where  guests  of  the  Society, 
and  visitors  and  delegates,  are  requested  to  call. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

the   following  gentlemen   were    elected    Honorary 

Members  of  the  Society: 

Hon-  Abbott  Lawrence,  American  Minister,  London. 

Col.  T.  Le  Couteur,  Bellevue,  Jersey,  England. 

Hon.   M.  P.  AVilder,  Pres't  Norfolk  Ag.  Society,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Skinner,  Esq ,  Editor  Plow,  Loom,  and  Anvil,  Philadelphia. 

Edmual  Rutfin,  Esq .  Marlboum,  Virginia. 

John  P.  Norton,  Prof,  ikientific  Agriculture,  Yale  College. 

DT"  The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  from 
Mr.  FiLLMOKB,  in  reference  to  his  attendance  at 
the  Fair.  We  understand  that  a  letter  has  also 
been  received  from  Ex- President  Van  Buben, 
signifying  his  intention  to  be  present  on  that  occa- 
sioa  :— 

Washington,  August  9,  1850. 

E.  P.  Prbntics,  Esq. — Sir: — Yours  of  the  6th 
instant,  inviting  me  in  behalf  of  the  **  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society"  to  attend  the  Annual 
Fair  and  Show,  to  be  held  near  the  city  of  Albany 
during  the  first  week  in  September  next,  was  duly 
received,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Society  for  their  kind  invita- 
tion, and  also  to  you  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which 
yoQ  were  pleased  to  convey  it. 

Be  assured,  that  nothing  would  afibrd  roe  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  present  at  the  Fair,  and  witness 
the  fine  specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  agricul- 
tural productions  which  will  be  there .  displayed. 
And  if  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  my  official 
diiciea  here  will  permit  my  absence  from  the  city 
rofficiently  long  to  enable  roe  to  attend  it,  I  shall 
with  pleasure  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  which 
has  been  so  kindly  extended  to  me;  but  I  cannot 
bat  apprehend  that  this  gratification  may  be  denied 
Very  respectfully  and  truly,  your  ob'tserv't, 

^ZLLABD  F1X.LMOBB. 


"^mmtxs  to  (Sorrt0)ionbent9. 

■ I  ^■■.  ^ 

Sebd  or  THB  Locust  Tbxe. — L.  A.  B.  The 
seed  of  the  locust  ripens  in  the  fall.  It  may  be 
sown  in  October  or  November,  and  will  come  up 
the  following  spring.  It  requires  about  the  same 
covering  as  Indian  corn.  The  seed  is  enveloped 
in  a  very  thick  covering,  from  which  cause  it  re- 
quires a  long  time  for  the  moisture  to  penetrate  so 
as  to  produce  germination;  but  if  planted  in  the 
fall,  the  action  of  frost  will  soften  the  covering  so 
that  it  will  start  well  in  the  spring.  If  the  seed  is 
not  planted  till  spring,  it  is  best  to  pour  scalding 
water  on  it,  letting  the  seed  lie  immersed  till  the 
water  is  nearly  cool.  It  will  then  come  up  as  soon 
after  planting  as  beans  ordinarily  do.  We  do  not 
know  a  variety  by  the  name  oT  the  **  white  locust." 

Lice  on  Fowls.^-N.  S.  K.,  Chickopee-Falls, 
Mass.  Any  kind  of  oil  or  grease  will  kill  lice  on 
fowls;  but  that  which  is  thin,  is  most  readily  ap- 
plied, and  most  readily  spreads  over  the  body. 
Dipping  the  chicks  in  tobacco-water  will  kill  the 
vermin,  but  is  likely  to  make  the  fowls  sick  and 
drooping  for  a  while.  Snuff  soattered  among  the 
feathers,  will  thin  off  the  lice.  As  preventives,  the 
apartments  where  fowls  are  kept,  should  be  as  clean 
as  possible.  Wood  ashes  should  be  provided  for  the 
fowls  to  dust  themselves  in,  and  if  flour  sulphur  is 
mixed  with  the  ashes,  it  will  be  usefull.  Sulphur 
scattered  in  the  nests  of  setting  hens  will  tend  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  lousy. 

'*  Snap-Draoon." — H.  W.,  Sandlake.  We  are 
aware  that  the  plant  known  by  this  name  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  many  sections,  and  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate;  indeed  we  have  as  yet  heard  of 
no  successful  mode  of  assailing  it.  If  any  of  our 
correspondents  can  tell  us  of  an  effectual  mode  of 
destroying  the  pest,  they  will  confer  a  favor. 

Wateb  Cement.— S.  £.  J.,  Middlebury,  O. 
The  article  most  in  use  here  is  called  the  Kingston 
or  Rosendale  cement.  It  is  sold  by  W.  R.  Bar- 
rett, of  this  city,  at  $1,50  per  bbl.  The  manner 
of  making  Roman  and  several  other  kinds  of  mineral 
cements,  is  described  in  the  CultivBtor  for  1849 — 
pp.  239,  240. 

Name  or  Plant. — W.  L.  C,  Chambersbnrgh, 
Pa.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  plant  you 
send.  We  shall  make  further  inquiries  in  regard  to 
it,  and  will  transmit  any  information  wo  may  obtain. 

Wire  roR  Fences.— M.  M.,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Mo.  The  best  information  we  can  give  you  on  this 
subject,  you  will  find  in  our  current  volume,  pp. 
144,  145,  244,  278. 

Disease  in  Apple  Trees. — J.  T.  C,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina.  From  the  appearance  of  the  leaves 
you  send,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  malady 
which  has  attacked  your  trees,  is  similar  to  that 
which  has  appeared  in  different  sections,  and  com- 
monly called  **  fire  blight."  It  sometimes  attacks 
the  quince,  thorn,  &o.,  and  is  especially  destructive 
to  the  pear.  We  believe  the  best  remedy  is  to  cut 
off  the  affected  branches,  and  burn  them  as  soon  as 
they  show  the  disease. 


Reaping  Machines. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says 
that  the  immense  amount  of  machinery  introduced 
into  the  harvest  field  at  the  west,  w^U  entirely  ob- 
viate all  inconvenience  from  any  apprehended 
scarcity  of  help— and  that  probably  not  less  than 
3,500  new  reaping  machines  will  be  put  in  use  in  the 
north-west  the  present  season — equal  to  the  labor 
of  17,500  men. 
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Communications  have  been  received|  since  our 
last,  from  6.  H.  Burgess,  S.  £.  Johnston,  M.  S. 
Kello}(g,  J.  R.  Howard,  A  Subscriber,  D.  T.,  B. 
A.  Hutchinson,  N.  Agard,  C.  E.  G.,  H.  C.  W., 
Charles  Robinson,  S.  Worden,  F.  Holbrook. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  ficc,  have  been  received, 
since  our  last,  as  follows: — 

The  Fakmek's  £vert-Dat  Book,  or  Sketches 
of  Social  Life  in  the  Country,  with  the  Popular 
Elements  of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Agriculture, 
and  1200  Laconics  and  Apothegms — also  500  Re- 
ceipts on  Hygein,  Domestic  and  Rural  Economy, 
by  Rev.  John  L.  Bljuub.  Auburn :  Derby  &  Miller. 
From  the  author. 

The  Illustrated  Domestic  Bible;  by  Rev.  In- 
gram Cobbin.  Part  III.  From  E.  H.  Pease  U 
Co.,  Albany.  This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  and 
admirably  arranged  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  brief 
notes  and  reflections  for  family  use.  To  be  com* 
pleted  in  25  parts,  at  25  cents. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  Ag.  Society.  From  J.  M.  Edwards,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

D.  D.,  Geneva.*- Your  oommunication  on  Graft- 
ing, was  omitted  till  too  late  for  the  past  season. 
It  is  filed  for  insertion  in  time  for  next  year. 

Hatdn's  great  Oratorio.-!-" The  Seasons.'' — 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Harmonia  Society 

of  this  city,  propose  to  perform,  during  the  evenings 

of  the  coming  State  Fair,  the  celebrated  oratorio  of 

Haydn,  entitled  '^The  Seasons."     Nothing  could 

be  more  appropriate  to  such  a  time,  when 

"  —  Nature,  ever  kiiid.  rewards 
The  poiiu  of  virtuooi  toil,** 

than  this  admirable  composition,  which  has  long 
been  considered  the  master-piece  of  its  world-re- 
nowned author.  We  understand  that  the  officers  of 
the  Harmonia,  have  made  arrangements  to  bring 
out  this  oratorio  in  its  perfection.  The  Society  it- 
self numbers  over  one  hundred  members,  compris* 
ing  the  best  musical  talent,  and  they  have  been  for 
several  months  engaged  in  preparing  for  this  per- 
formance. They  have  also  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
thirty  picked  musicians,  mostly  from  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  eminent  composer,  Mr.  Bristow.  Other  dis- 
tinguished performers  will  assist  in  the  different 
departments;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  exhibi- 
tion will  aflford  the  htgheft  gratification.  It  is  to  be 
repeated  during  the  evenings  of  the  Fair,  (3d,  4th, 
5th  and  6tb,)  at  Dr.  Huntington's  Church,  Clinton 
Park. 

Prices  of  Jersey  Cattle. — The  Secretary  of 
the  New-Tork  State  Ag.  Society  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  Col.  Le  Couteur,  of  the  island  of  Jersey, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  a  yearling  bull 
of  the  pure  Jersey  breed  would  be  from  £10  to  £12 
sterling,  ($48  to  $58)  delivered  at  Southampton,  and 
that  a  yearling  prize  heifer  would  be  furnished  at 
from  £10  to  £15. 

Samples  or  Wool. — We  are  indebted  to  H.  C. 
Meriam,  Esq.  of  Tewkesbury,  Mass.,  for  vari- 
ous samples  of  imported  wool.  They  comprise 
.specimens  of  most  of  the  kinds  to  which  he  refers 
in  his  cominnnication  which  wo  give  in  this  num- 
ber. We  have  deposited  them  at  the  rooms  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  where  they  may  be  com- 
pared wilh  the  different  varieties  produced  in  our 
own  country. 


HuNOARiAN  Cattle. — R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  imported  a  bull  and  heifer  from 
Hungary.  They  are  said  to  be  of  the  breed  so 
highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Flsischmaw,  in  the 
Patent  Office  Report  for  1847.  (See  Cultivator 
1849,  p.  59.)  Their  color  is  a  light  dun.  They 
are  said  to  have  cost  in  Hungary  $112,  which  added 
to  the  expenses  of  importation,  made  them  cost  at 
New  York  upwards  of  $400.  We  hope  the  enter- 
prising importer  will  be  liberally  rewarded  by  the 
improvement  which  these  animals  will  be  the  means 
of  producing. 

World's  Exhxritiov,  (LoiCDOir,)  1851. — The 
local  committee  for  the  State  of  New- York,  as  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Fish,  consists  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  New-York;  E.  P.  Pren- 
tice, B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany;  Hon.  Jas.  Tallmadge^ 
A.  Chandler,  Charles  Henry  Hall,  New- York; 
A^  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester. 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. — We  learn  by  a  let- 
ter from  S.  P.  Knox,  Esq.,  that,  there  is  a  very 
flourishing  Ag.  Society  in  this  county,  consisting  of 
about  200  members,  and  that  they  are  preparing  to 
hold  an  exhibition  this. fall.  A  large  portion  of  the 
members,  Mr.  K.  informs  us,  are  subscribers  to  the 
Cultivator. 

"Acclimation  or  Tropical  Plants." — Dr. 
Lee,  in  the  Southern  Cultivatorf  complains  that 
some  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  our  corres- 
pondent '*  C.  E.  G.,"  in  our  July  number,  are  un- 
just.    He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  : 

''  So  low  is  the  state  of  society  in  all  the  States 
of  tropical  regions,  that  the  people  do  not  know 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  they 
possess,  nor  the  susceptibilities  of  the  improvement 
inherent  in  their  fruits  and  vegetables.  Hence,  with 
a  soil  and  climate  so  much  inferior,  we  yet  cultivate 
melons,  tomatoes,  squashes,  &o.,  in  size  and  flavor 
decidedly  superior  to  the  same  fruits  cultivated 
there." 

Dr.  L.  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  above,  by 
saying  that  the  "  statements  in  regard  to  melons, 
tomatoes  and  squashes,  are  not  true;  and  what  is 
said  about  '  the  low  state  of  society  in  all  tk€ 
Statee  of  tropical  regions'  is  not  only  nntroe,  but 
it  is  a  gratuitous  detraction.  In  reference  to  soil, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States  have  no  superiority  over  the  Northern  States, 
out  of  New  England.  In  point  of  climate,  they  are 
more  favored  than  any  equal  area  in  North  America, 
if  not  in  the  world."  These  remarks  of  Dr.  L. 
indicate  that  he  had,  strangely  enough,  inbibod  the 
idea  that  the  observations  of  '*  C.  E.  6."  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  Southern  States  of  our  Union! 
A 'simple  and  self-evident  refutation  of  this  unfound- 
ed charge,  is  the  fact  that  none  of  our  States  lie 
within,  or  even  border  on  the  "  tropical  regions," 
and  consequently  oould  not  have  been  alluded  to  by 
**  C.  E.  G."  The  term  **  States,"  as  used  by  him, 
simply  signifies  countries.  A  gentleman  who  edits 
two  papers  at  the  North,  and  one  at  the  South,  and 
also  fills  a  clerkship  at  Washington — and,  especial- 
ly one  who  seeks  to  preside  over  a  Bureau  at  the 
seat  of  government,  ought  to  be  able  to  define  the 
extent  of  the  tropical  regions. 

The  Ram's  Head  in  '*  The  Wool-Growbr." — 
Mr.  Peters  states  that  the  vignette  at  the  head 
of  his  paper  '^  is  the  head  of  an  improved  Leicester 
Ram,  and  a  very  good  one  too."  Pray,  how  long 
is  it  since  the  improved  Leicester  sheep  have  borne 
horns?  Or  how  does  the  cut  in  the  HToo/- 6 roioer 
difl*er  from  that  of  a  Scotch  black-faced  ram,  which 
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forms  the  frontispieot  to  the  work  on  sheep  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martinf 

IC^  We  anderstand  that  L.  6.  Mobbis,  Esq.  has 
purchased  in  England,  of  Jonas  Webb,  a  lot  of 
South  Down  sheep,  and  that  he  also  parchased  at 
the  show  of  the  Rojal  Society  at  Exeter,  several 
fine  Devon  cattle,  all  destined  for  his  farm  at  Mor- 
risania,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. 

C^  We  are  indebted  to  B.  B.  Kibtland  Esq., 
of  the  Catonment  Farm,  Greenbush,  for  beaotifQl 
apecimens  of  the  Red  Astrachan  apple  and  Smith's 
Orleans  plam. 

Thb  Ybllow-Bxbd. — We  think  onr  New  Hamp- 
ahire  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  yellow-bird,  which  he  has  seen  on  his 
fields  of  winter  wheat.  We  think  the  bird  was 
necking  the  insect  called  weevil,  or  wheat  midge. 
It  is  not  singular  that  the  bird  should  be  seen  more 
freqnently  on  bald  than  on  bearded  wheat,  as  it 
ooold  more  readily  come  at  the  worm  in  the  former. 
We  have  never  heard  the  bird  charged  with  doing 
injnry  to  wheat,  except  in  districts  where  the  insect 
prevailed ;  yet  if  its  object  was  to  feed  on  the  wheat 
we  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  attack  the  crops 
of  all  sections,  and  also  attack  spring  wheat  as  well 
as  winter  wheat.  But  the  reason  why  the  bird  has 
been  seen  on  the  winter  wheat  more  than  on  spring 
wheat,  in  the  New  England  states,  is  that  the  form- 
er has  nsnally  been  more  subject  to  the  midge — the 
spring  wheat  coming  in  after  the  period  of  the  at- 
tack of  the  insect  had  more  or  less  passed. 

SxxD  or  THB  Canx. — (jirundo  ragmiti9f) — 
An  article  has  been  going  the  rounds,  stating 
that  a  remarkable  phenomenon  had  been  exhibited 
the  present  season  by  the  ''cane-brake"  of  the 
aouth-western  States.  It  was  said  to  have  produced 
seed  resembling  wheat,  and  the  circumstance  was 
represented  as  being  unaccountable,  by  any  known 
laws  relating  to  the  plant.  The  seed  alluded  to  was 
nadonbtedly  the  natural  seed  of  the  cane,  and  that 
it  should  resemble  wheat  need  not  excite  wonder, 
when  it  is  known  that  both  plants  belong  to  the  same 
natural  order — graminacae.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  cane,  from  Flint's  Oeography  and  His- 
tory of  th€  MuMUMtppi  Vallfyf  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain what  to  some  may  have  appeared  a  mystery. 

"  This  beautiful  vegetable  is  generally  asserted 
to  have  a  life  of  Ave  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  if  it  has  grown  undisturbed,  it  produces  an 
abundant  crop  of  seed,  with  heads  very  much  like 
those  of  broom-corn.  The  seeds  are  farinaceous, 
and  said  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  wheat,  for  which 
the  Indians,  and  occasionally  the  first  settlers,  have 
•abstituted  it.  No  prospect  so  impressively  shows 
the  exuberant  prodigality  of  nature,  as  a  thick  cane- 
break.  Nothing  affords  such  a  rich  and  perennial 
range  for  oattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The  butter 
that  is  made  from  the  cane  pastures  of  this  region, 
is  of  the  finest  kind.  The  seed  easily  vegetates 
in  any  rich  soil.  It  rises  from  the  ground  like  the 
riehest  asparagus,  with  a  large  succulent  stem,  and 
it  grows  six  feet  high,  before  this  succulency  and 
tenderness  hardens  into  wood.  No  other  vegetable 
fornishes  a  fodder  so  rich  and  abundant;  nor,  in  our 
▼lew,  does  any  other  agricultural  project  so  strongly 
call  for  a  trial,  as  the  annual  sowing  of  cane  in  re- 
unions too  far  north  for  it  to  survive  the  winter.  We 
nappose  this  would  be  latitude  39^^." 

Gbbat  pbodvct  or  Raspbbbbixs. — It  is  stated 
rkat  Nathanikl  Hali.ock,  of  Milton,  Ulster  conn- 
tj,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  to  New  York,  the  present  sea- 
son, ten  thousand  baskets  of  Antwerp  Raspberries, 
#Ach  basket   holding  one  pint.    He  gathered  seven 


thousand  baskets  from  one  acre,  and  three  thou- 
sand from  a  lot  of  two  acres,  which  had  just  began 
to  bear.  The  prices  obtained  were  from  eighteen 
and  three-fourths  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  a  bas« 
ket. 

Chbbsx  MAinrrACTrBX.-^We  have  given  frequent 
notices  of  the  **  cheese  factories"  so  called  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Gxo.  Heblxp,  of 
Gnstavus,  Trumbull  county,  is  one  of  the  pioneera 
in  this  business,  and  pursues  it  on  a  large  scale. 
We  understand  he  is  this  season  using  the  curd  from 
the  milk  of  one  tkomand  eowi.  He  takes  the  curd 
from  the  doors  of  the  dairymen  in  the  neighborhood, 
every  day,  and  pays  from  3|  to  3^  cts.  per  lb.  for  it. 
He  makes  from  100  to  120  cheeses  daily.  Mr.  H.'a 
cheese  has  a  high  reputation  for  quality.  He  has 
sometimes  sent  specimens  to  our  State  Shows,  which 
have  been  much  commended.  We  understand  that 
he  intends  to  send  bis  cheese  to  California,  this  year. 

Hat  Caps. — We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the 
advantages  of  hay  caps  for  protecting  hay  against 
rain  during  the  process  of  curing.  E.  Embbsoh 
states  in  the  Matt,  Plotoman  that  he  has  used  them 
several  years,  and  has  found  them  of  much  use  in 
case  of  storms.  He  has  had  hay  stand,  covered  by 
these  caps,  four  or  five  days,  during  which  there 
was  a  heavy  rain,  and  on  opening  it,  found  it  sweet 
and  not  more  colored  than  it  would  have  been  from 
a  heavy  dew.  He  estimated  that  each  cock  of  hay 
was  enough  better  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cap.  He 
makes  his  cap  of  sheeting,  a  yard  and  a  quarter  or 
a  vard  and  a  half  wide,  tears  it  into  squares,  and 
with  a  tape  needle  puts  a  loop  in  each  corner,  and 
they  are  done.  He  applies  these  caps  as  follows  : 
**  Make  four  sticks  about  18  inches  long  for  each  cap, 
let  two  hands  at  opposite  corners  draw  the  cap  down 
tight  over  the  cock — pass  the  stick  through  the  loop 
and  up  (not  down)  into  the  cock  of  hay,  and  it  will 
stand  both  wind  and  rain  a  month  if  you  wish." 

Pboposed  School  or  AoBXCtTLTUBE.*-We  learn 
from  a  oircolar  reoeived  through  Mr.  B.  H.  Stbebt- 
SB,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  that  Josxph  Watsow,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  &to- 
oiety,  offers  his  farm,  for  which  he  has  reoeived  the 
first  premium  of  that  society,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  institution  for  education .  The  course 
of  instruction  to  be  pursued,  is  to  "  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  education  usually  pursued  in  acade- 
mies and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  with  Prac- 
tical and  Scientific  Agriculture  and  DomestioEoon- 
omy  as  the  leading  features  of  the  Institution." 
The  oonditions  of  Mr.  Watsom's  proposition  are, 
that  there  shall  be  erected  on  the  farm  "  suitable 
buildings  and  fixtures  of  the  value  of  $5000,  with 
proper  arrangements  for  the  future  support  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  Association  shall  pay  to  him  or 
his  assigns,  during  the  natural  lives  of  himself  and 
wife,  the  sum  of  $300  annually,  and  after  the  death 
of  either,  the  sum  of  $150,  and  upon  the  death  of 
both,  the  premises  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Association." 

The  farm  consists  of  about  fifty  acres  and  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $100  per  acre.  It  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $5000  in  shares  of  $100  each. 
We  hope  these  praiseworthy  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  education,  may  be  snooessful. 

The  Wheat  Minos. —The  Rural  Ntui'Torkir 
observes  that  "  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
this  destructive  plague  has  overrun  Vermont  and 
the  eastern  part  of  this  State."  The  writer  ob- 
serves that  he  had  **  indulged  the  hope  that  there  was 
some  incompatability  in  our  climate  and  the  nature 
and  habits  of  this  great  plague,  as  its  prevalence  in 
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the  great  wheat  g^rowing  region  of  the  west  would 
be  almost  equal  to  war,  pestilenoe  and  famine." 
He  also  expresses  the  hope  that  it  is  **  but  local 
and  transitory,"  in  the  western  part  of  this  state, 
as  he  has  heard  oT.but  one  instance  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  has  not  discovered  it  in  any  orops  he  has 
examined. 

This  insect  was  noticed  in  some  of  the  eastern 
States,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  and  for  many  years  its  ravages  were  such  that 
it  occasioned  almost  an  entire  suspension  of  wheat 
culture  in  those  sections.  It  has  been  gradually 
working  its  way  westwardly;  and  four  or  five  years 
since  was  so  numerous  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga 
eonnties,  as  to  do  much  injury  to  the  wheat.  It 
has  appeared  within  a  few  years  in  the  more 
western  districts  of  this  state  and  in  Ohio, — doing 
oonsiderhble  damage  in  that  state  the  last  season. 
Its  prevalence  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  several  years; 
and  the  notice  of  this  fact  has  encouraged  the 
farmers  to  revive  the  culture  of  wheat,  which  in 
most  instances  has  latterly,  and  especially  the 
present  season,  been  quite  successful. 

|)mw  of  ^jrUttltaral  JlrolinrtB. 

[Remew  of  Uu  Martttfar  the  kut  mmik,] 

Albany,  August  19, 18S0. 

We  have  kad  another  month  of  doll  business,  to  be  followed  as  is 
eoufidently  anticipated  by  ail,  by  an  active  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
produce  from  now  to  the  close  of  the  season. 

FLOUR.  There  has  been  a  moderate  trade  and  Eastern  demand 
for  floar  during  the  month,  and  prices  of  all  descriptions  have  ma- 
terially declined.  This  has  been  hastened  by  approach  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  recent  harvest,  which  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
has  been  bountiful  beyond  all  fbrmer  precedent.  The  sales  darine 
the  month  have  been  20,000  bris  at  S4a4.3S  for  common  State,  84  37} 
o4.60  for  fresh  ground  State  and  mixed  to  strairhi  Western,  84.50a 
84.62^  for  fancy  western,  84.87^  for  fresh  State  from  prime  Canadian 
whent,  84.87^085  for  new  Western,  85.25a5.37i  for  old  pare  Gene. 
see,  ^.50  for  new  do.,  85.75a5.87^  for  fancy  Gciiesec  and  86a6  5D 
for  extra  do.  Quotations  are  very  irregular  and  show  a  decline  of 
SOe  to  81.00  on  all  descriptions,  and  the  tendency  is  still  to  a  further 
docline. 

GRAIN.  The  receipts  of  new  Genesee  wheat  have  been  free  and 
Che  demand  for  the  East  and  for  New- York,  is  good,*  the  samples  re- 
ceived have  been  good,  and  those  from  Onondaga  county  from  which 
Section  of  the  State  but  little  is  ordinarily  received,  are  not  only  of 
prime  qualities  but  the  crop  is  reported  as  verv  large.  Of  new 
Western  wheat  we  have  no  sales  to  report.  The  sates  (rf*  all  des- 
criptions are  20,000  bosh,  at  80c  for  red  Canadian,  02a95  for  old  Ohio, 
12Se  for  old  Mediterranean,  140ial25e  for  old  Genesee.  106i  for  new 
Mediterranean,  and  130al26e  new  Genesee,  the  last  sale  having  been 
made  at  the  lower  figure.  In  Rye  we  have  no  sates  to  report.  Oats 
have  been  in  fair  demand  and  the  market  daring  the  month  has  gra- 
dually declined :  the  sales  are  78.000  bush,  from  store  and  Canal,  clos- 
ing at  40a4Ie  ror  good  lots,  37^28c  for  damaged  do,  aitd  38c  for 
Canadian.  The  demand  for  com  has  been  very  steady  and  prices 
bavo  been  nniformly  maintained;  the  sales  are  150,000  boa^.  at  S9e 
for  damaged  round,  61^a63  for  Western  mixed  and  62a63  for  yellow 
round,  closing  firm  at  the  inside  figures  with  an  opwaid  tendency. 

FEED.  Tho  demand  from  the  East  for  all  descriptions  of  feed 
has  been  good ;  the  sales  have  been  80,000  bush,  at  10c  for  Bran, 
llal4e  for  shorts,  14al8^  for  second  quality  and  90a98  for  middlings. 

SALT.    A  friir  trade  demand  at  lO^llc  for  bags  and  lOOe  for  bns. 

WHISKEY.  The  demand  is  in  excev  of  the  supply,  the  s%1es 
have  been  1190  brIs  at  prices  ranging  from  34fifi&ie  for  Ohio  and  S. 
P.  closing  firm  at  the  higher  fieure. 

HOPS.    We  notice  Rght  s^es  of  the  crop  of  1849  at  16c. 

WOOL.  The  sales  during  the  month  have  been  about  lOO.OOOIbs. 
at  32c  for  lambs,  3Sc  for  mixed  and  35}a36c  for  mixed  Oino  and 
Western  New- York.  The  trade  has  not  opened  yet  The  receipts 
by  Canal  are  already  1,300,000  lbs.  ahead  of  last  year. 

PROVISIONS.  The  trade  is  exclusively  of  a  retail  character  and 
yery  dull.    Quotations  are  nominal.    * 

Sooth  Down  Sheep. 

'pHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  this  season,  several  purebred  South 
^  Down  Rams,  varying  in  age  from  lambs  to  4  years  old.  Also 
several  Ewes,  from  one  year  to  four  years  old. 

The  Lambs  and  Yearlings  of  this  flock,  are  from  an  imported 
Ram  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  celebrated  flock. 

Applications  for  the  above  Sheep  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber 
in  this  ciiy.  JNO.  McD.  McINTYRB. 

Albany^  Angnst  12, 1850-^ 


Greenhouee  Pkusts,  Yiaev  and  Roeet* 

"DARSONS  &  CO.  oflbr  for  sale  every  desirable  ▼ariety  ef  Green* 
'*'  house  Plants,  and  majty  valnaUe  novelties  recently  introduced 
fttmi  Europe. 

Growers  of  Gra{)es  are  invited  to  examine  their  vineries,  now  in 
full  fruit,  from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines,  of  about  ftnty 
varieties,  at 

90  cents  for  those  one  year  old, 

100      "         "      of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  Roses  includes  some  tfionsand  on  their  own 
roots,  of  the  Remontauts,  Bourbon,  Chinai  ajid  Garden  Roses,  in 
their  various  sub-classes. 

Catalogues  ftimished  on  a|)pIication  by  mail  to  Floahinf,  nestf 
New  York.    SepL  1— 2t. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  ^c* 

'pHE  subscriber  cultivates  at  his  Nnrseries,  and  has  for  taie  ai  his 
-*'  residence,  Eustifstreet,  Roxbury,  Mas*.,  all  the  choice  varieties 
of  the  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  and  other  Fmil  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries, 
Asparagus  Roots,  etc.,  etc.,  t*tc. 

Abo  several  thousaiid  Penx  Trees  on  the  Quince— one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  years  from  the  und. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear. 

Persons  wisiiing  extra  sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  stock  in  a 
bearing  staitj  will  please  call  at  the  Nurseries  and  make  their  own 
selection. 

30,000  Buckthorn  Plants. 

Ornamental  Trses,  Shrubs  and  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Paeonies,  ice. 

The  whole  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  price.  Catalogues  gratis 
to  post-paid  appUcaum.  SAMUEL  WALK£R, 

Roxbury,  Sept.  1— 3l.  jRoaWy,  Mass. 

Seneca  Lake  Ilicrhland  Ifnnieriesy 

CeUkarine,  Chsmung  Co.,  N.   Y. 

E.  C.  Fbost,  Prc^elor. 

'PRUIT  TREES  of  all  kinds,  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Grape 
*-  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Box  for  edging,  Strawberries,  DaUias, 
Green  House  Plants,  &c.,  &c  ,  in  large  or  small  quantities. 

The  Nursery  and  Standard  Trees  cover  40  acres. 

The  following  varieties  of  Apples  can  be  furnished : 

THE  WAGENER  —For  this  new  variety,  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Ag. 
Society  awarded  to  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Yates  Co.,  the  place  of 
its  origin,  tne  highest  premium  in  1847,  atxi  again  in  1848 — abo  pro- 
cured a  colored  plate  for  a  frontispiece  to  its  published  Transactions 
and  gave  it  a  full  description,  in  part  as  follows:  "  Textuke — Fin* 
grained,  crisp  and  juicy.  Flavor — Hick^  sprightlyy  tdnous,  sub- 
acid and  delicious.  Season — From  October  to  Maf.  and  a  prUiJU 
bearer.'*^  By  referring  to  Vol.  7th,  page  60lb  of  the  Albany  Cuiii- 
vaior,  it  will  be  seen  inal  I  have  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Mr. 
Lee's  trees,  and  have  taken  scions  from  his— the  original  seecD.ng 
tree— and  also  from  others  worked  from  it  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
that  those  ordering  will  be  sure  of  the  genuine  vuriety.  Price  of 
this  variety,  50  cents  each,  and  Scions  fhrniriied  only  in  sinaH 
quantities. 

THE  HAWLEY  or  DOUSE— For >Iat«>r,  size  and  productive- 
ness,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  best  Fall  Apple  known,  either  for 
dessert  or  market  purposes.  A  description  atid  outline  can  be  seen 
in  the  Cultivator  of  April.  1847,  from  which  we  quote — "  Qf  ali  the 
varieties  of  Apples  which  nave  latdy  been  brought  to  notice^  probiMy 
none  is  destirud  to  become  more  and  deservedly  poputar  them  the  Uav- 
Uy  or  Douse.^*  Also  in  the  Horticulturist  of  July,  1847,  Howy's 
Magazine  of  Dec.  1^47,  and  the  Genesee  Farmer  of  May,  1643. 
The  latter,  in  de^ribing  it,  adds—"  J%e  first  time  toe  Mtw  it  tens  at 
the  SttUe  Fair  at  Avbum  in  1840,  taken  it  was  exhibited  by  B.  C. 
Frosty  of  Chemung  Co.,  as  the  Douse.  His  specimens  voere  man- 
strous,  and  we  well  remember  the  commotion  it  created  among  the 
pomologists  present,  to  all  of  whom  it  seemed  unknown?'*  Trees  4 
years  from  the  grnA,  50  cents  each.    Scions  by  the  doz.  or  100. 

THE  WINTER  KING,  is  a  very  sliowv  and  producuve  apple, 
cultivated  in  this  and  Tompkins  County,  wfiere  it  sells  one  shilling 
per  bushel  higher  than  that  fine  and  well  known  variety,  the  SvrsAr 
— ^25  cts.  per  Iree. 

TOMPKINS  APPLE.— Origin,  Tompkins  Co.  An  outline  and 
description  is  givenin  the  Horticulturist  of  Feb'y,  1848.  Mr.  Doom- 
ing says — "  A  large,  handsome  and  praduaive  autumn  frmit,  superior 
in  fiavor  to  the  Porter.  We  eommatd  it  with  eonfidenoe  to  the  natiee 
of  amateurs  and  collectors  (f  good  fruil.^^  Season — October  and 
November — 25  cts  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above  four  new  varieties,  among  other  standstrd 
sorts,  are  the  following :  Early  Harvest,  Large  Sweet  Bough,  Sunv- 
mer  Queen,  Fall  Pippin,  Early  Joe,  Norton's  Melon,  Swaar, 
Baldvrin,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russett,  Ladies'  Sweetiug  ain 
Newtown  Pippin. 

Scions. — One  or  two  dozen  can  be  sent  by  mail  with  safety  to 
any  part  of  the  Union,  and  larirer  quantities  by  public  conveyance. 

Pears  and  Plums  are  not  affected  with  the  blight. 

Eastern  fruit  growers  can  procure  Peach  trees  here,  perfectly 
free  from  the  Yellows,  a  disease  to  us  unknown. 

Trees  carefully  packed,  and  sent  by  public  conveyance  to  any 
section  of  the  IJ.  States  and  Canadas. 

Being  on  the  Chemung  Railroad,  which  connects  the  Nevr-York 
and  Erie,  with  the  BufTalo  and  Albany  route  at  Klmira  aiid  Geneva, 
this  location  for  railroad  lacitities  is  surpassed  by  none. 

Price  Ctitalogues  Airnished  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applicants,  con> 
taining  an  engraving  and  full  'defoription  of  W^ageiier  and  IlaTvley 
or  Doose  apples.  .  Sept.  1, 1850— lu 
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To  Fnill  Grower*  and  NanicryBwiii 

^LLWANOER  t.  BARRY  nlicil  the  Mlention  ft  (U   Tree 


Doable  IMiliu.  *c^  immenKannniiiiet. 
^^bolenJe  pricea  f\jffluhed  wbcn  deiirnL 

bjd  1^1  be  Benl  ^ntLt  to  Iboee  who  apply  pur-^t^ 

Moiiiii  Hops  Ouden  ud  Nunerie*,  Rocbaur,  New  Y«k,  Sept. 
ImleM— IL 


Apple  Tre«M  Tor  Orchards. 

Ikf  ANV  Aawud  ina  Treea,  nvMly  T  u>  8  1^1  tiigli,  prCfUigiiMI 
■"•-  oU  (mb/i«i  tkomi(M>  sniMl  sr  teortng  mm,  (or  lala  u  ( 
Doncif  of  J.  J.  THOMAS,  M«nJ.  n,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

B-inwi  Bwifk,  Eailir  Joe7^om^' 
bary,  GrvvetWehi,  Dvlcb  Mwionii 
Belliower,  Rhode  Maud  Oieeimuc, 


iHeiici,  with  neoilT  (U  Ihe 


df  HAecn  10  thirty  Tarieitee,  if  made  by  ihe  prcnirielor,  rnm 

bw^lci,  aiid  delivered  al  cuul  or  railway.    All  ozden  to 
eompaniediriih  rnnittuicee.  Sept 


Prince'B 

fAmim  Bofmiic  Oardliu  oil  JVivwriu,  Jilut !■(,  H 
■Yy"   R-. PRINCE  k  CO.,  wcFeiaoni  of  Wm.  Prince, 


lit  or  Fr 


IrDiumit  De*cripUve  Culalo^et  1o  all  posi.paid 

wuKD  arc  K>n:e  elMwhere.  are  licre  exleii*ive]y  collivaivd,  a/id 
applicaiilfl     will    nai    be    OLrai^inled.      Every    duiralile    fruit 

Cajaiotuo  of  Europe,  cul  be  supiiwn].    Of  ibe  Eiieit'TBrietiei  of 


lePeara 


miceia 

Trwe.! 

nppliel 


The  iraiifpoiUIion  eipenae  In  ihe  weil  ii 
A^nl'i  Receipt  will  be  leol  10  eacbpuichuer,  which  will 
the  psanbility  of  ioa.  Caih  or  a  reference  can  be  lenl  ' 
udei,  byilioae  who  an  ((niigen  10  ua.  Sept.  1, 131 


BrowB'i  Patent  Canpllng  lor  Hom  aud  Pipe*. 

'piflS  Tolnable  iiiTtnlion,  (iUunnled  and  deacHhad  In  ihii  nuni 

her  of  Ibe  CuliiifBiar,}  la  odered  foreate  upon  reaionable  lemu 

[d  either  Town,  County  ot  Suu  riahti.    Pnt  lunher  inTbniuiiQi 

■ddren,  (pooi-puid  )  a.  HEYER  BROWN, 

tjepieniber  1, 1350— iL*  CamBienial  Buildiiigi,  Albany. 


Prlcen  Red  need. 

TimiEELER'S  PATENT  Rul  War  Chain  Horae  Powera  anl 

**      Threahjof  macbiues,  conauintiT  on  hand  and  Ibr  aaie.hy  the 

le  Rone  Pmrer  and  ihieafaar, tllO 


AI«D  EMnT  It  Co'i  La  tut  Ikfiotid  Powim  and  tbkuhki 

JOIU?  MATHER  t  Co. 
Sapt  1— If  m  Walai  Gt  New.York. 


BqBbIo  Nnraerr  and  HoTtlcnItnral  Garden. 

^  or  Fmit  Grnwere.  NoiHrymtii  n^id  oiheia,  to  ihe  aiiMuatly 
ck  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  PLOW- 
SHRUBS,  Ac.,  now  olTbrtd  roriale. 

ibracea  neatly  all  of  Uw 


^xr^ 


APPLE  TREES— Tile  Bl 


White  Doyenne,  Shndrcnd.  t -, 

Arembeijili,  Flemiih  Ifcnuty,    tteckel.  Von  Moiia'  Leon  le 
False  Colmar,   Beiirre  Diel,   Pnmlniile   de    Aulii 
Beorre  Lnn^eLjer.  Diicheiad^Angouleine^Napoleoi 

aU  (oru,  lonlber  with  meal  of  the  new  nriei 

^.^uu-o     u 5000  i^cm,  of  Ihe  b««i  n 

llowiiii :  Eaily  York,  Eaity  Tiliotaoii,  'Val- 
__.    71 .._  „ ..  <<n,wfci-"    — -■- 


PEACHES.- 


Crawfonl'i  I^le  ^rel»;ololl.  Gri 
Morri.  Red  ai«l  While  Rareripe, 
CHERRIES  —A  Bne  aaoitmeii 
aonieMvanelieJ  In  all— amoni  It 
Duwnicn,  Coe',  Triiitpaieiil.  N- 

Downer'e  Lale  Red.  Mey  Duke,  I 
PLUMS— A  very  fair  noek  oi 

APRICOTH.-Dwboia'  Early  O 
Muich.  He.. 
NI-X:TAR1NES.— BMon  or  Pei 


E  Mipmuie,  Walla 


GRAPES  .—The 


rhebeu  b 


'.  Early, 
•  Earty, 


are  Block  Taiurian,  Ellnn, 
3n  Bigarreau,  GrmTan  Bifar. 
■  May.  EarlyPurple  Guijne, 

!  moal  chuIce'aDd'  valnabia 

n,  Meoipaik,  Bteda,  Moacb 


CURRANTS -Large  Red  aj 

^RAWBfeRRiKs'  Some  arVrrieiTM'Bnrr'i  New  Pine,  Bdi- 
uxi  Pine,  I^rje  Early  Sculet,  Ilovey't  Seedling,  aud  aome  olhen 
an  Inily  hne  and  prclifie. 

RHi;iiARB,~Early  Tobolak,  Vicloria,  WiH:onnn,  Manunolh 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS.— 

by  Ihe  100  or  l«Oft  al  very  low  pricea, 
EVERGREEN  TREES.— A  large  ecneclien  of  meal  beasiiiU 

RO^S.— A"Terriool  aaaartmeiu  of   tUidyGaidan,  Hybrid, 

Bieiual,  BoarbDn,Noiael1e,  Moia  and  olhera. 
ERBACEOUS  PLANTS— Many  choice  aorta-aome  beanUAd 
!W  Phloiei,  Tulip*.  Ilyaciiilha.  Dahfiiu,  Peoiiie^  Ac,  &e. 
STOCKS.—ApifB,  Cherry,  Flunt  and  Qnince  •loeli*,  BiidNiiree. 


O-Oideii  by  mail  or  Mberwiie  w 
Every  article   carefully  labelled,  » 

pply,  (poflage  piudT 
Bfffalt,  N.  r.,  StpL  IM,  lasO-lL 


finely  parked  and  forvrarded 
of  60  page*)  gratia  to  all  who 
B.  HODGE. 


Chapin's  Portable  Cider'Mill  and  Press. 

rpHE  advantagea  of  thia  machine  have  already  been  realized  in 
A  iijij  Hiate.  Hid  herelal^ire  laid  before  iho  poblic,  ceriified  by  n 
guinberof  reliable  lonrcc*,    II  received,  al  llie  State  Asti- 

>y  Ihe  Society  for  that  claaa  of  implcmenl^  beiidee  the  coi- 
ipplonaa  a(  llw  crowd.  Ita  vliliiy  ia  beycaid  a  queation,  and 
)  warranted  a  aource  of  poeitive  profit  to  any  one  kavuig  Moi* 

aa  paiDDied  on  Ihe  Sin  of  Nov.  1SW,  and  well  tried  daring 


noli  ilied  milla,  which  are  designed 
^..  by  hand,  are  capable  of  making  frob 
derper  day.  by  Ihe  help  c^  a  'man  and  boy. 


Iiantliof  I 


larffe  Mill  aod  Pthb,  aiid  Ihe  right  of  a  whola 


nanfokl   ft 


^Ihaal  deiiinuiing iia  limilaby  llM 
irtowna.  Awlicatiomaro  r-ii"— ■ 
Bftreucea  will  be  fumidied. 


or  AlUny,  Scboliarie  and  S< 


Trnn radian N  of  Ihe  N.  Y.  Slate  Ag.  Soctety. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  ihe  NcwYcrii  State  A^cnllurnl  Society, 
fiam  IMt  to  ISIll,  eight  vola.,  pric*  98,  for  lale  at  ibe  office  tt 
THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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A(tieamnl  and  Hortleallaral  Implementa,  mad 

FUld  and  Oardtn  Stidt. 
T TPWARD3  <f  DM  tM^iri  diflbrul  kindi  ornom,  ud  k  cem^ 

'J  piiniliu(  iKieiy  of  all  uUic   "      ■          -   -      .     - 
ftnd  Oftrdejwr :  vmbrftcint  the , 

lobtfcHiiidiiithaViillgdIhiMa.    Abo,  Piald  < 

AapM  1.  litSO—a.  '     1M  4  I'SL  Wait 


BweTT  *  Co.** 

Latat  ImfTovtd  Railroad  Hortt  Pomr,  and  Ortr- 

thof  Thrtiking  Jfacfcint  and  8tparator. 
THE  linn  cm  nnnmiim  tkb  moal  seflil  nBhine,  with  tha  I^- 
X     TEST  IMPROVEMENTS, J7-  FW  *t>et  Pwwi  >i  mnrf, 

■nisd  UwimlTM  titia  tliH  w  liing  IB  dia  Twim  lunila  dkIs  ud 
■sU  br  u  ban  become  !«*«,  Bcd  mid  Ikatd. 

Ilfl  m<  inpdrunt  of  ib«n  wdbmi  priiHtipaDT  in  i^  moda  oT 
■Bptnu  iba  pown  and  moiina  rrom  iba  Hidla«  ;4aifcinii  id  lbs 
•Uft  oTlbc  nuin  Wfnat  PaUcT-  ■>■■  obluning  Ibe  Mcii—iy  uo- 
bDa  (br  Iba  Otimbbt  THiMHlm  Munim,  witbool  croanng 
kMKb  ar  Imantediaia  laaiinfi.  und  at  tbe  laBia  lim  diwiwog 
whh  lbs  nnll  piniMH  lad  enga  on  Ihe  linla  of  iba  andles  iihUbnn, 
— tbarebj  eorabinmc  GaUTn  SriuiaTa  ml  DvainLni  with 
LisirrEa  nicnDHi  whhout  tba  liabiliir  of  tmakaiia  of  kmkH,  cr 
Iba  waarinf  of  linba  and  plninM, — |no  nail  Iten  iu  tha  eipcuae  sf 
rvp«in  in  larm  oibar  kinoa  of  powaia  fai  naa-)  Ilia  Atmar  or  mo- 
gbanie  iaanabladlo  paifonn  •  (t*Uar  aiBoanl  of  wotli,  at  lo  ope. 
nto  wilh  leM  powar  or  elaTalion,  ■•  beat  niu  bia  wiabaa. 

Harfaif  bean  loaf  rannd  in  Iba  ManolbPtnni,  Introdnciien, 
SoICt  JfcCttOf  Iba  varioiiB  fiiua  of  Horae  Powan,  for  diAram  porpo- 
aea,  ami  at  all  limaa  adopud  ancb  ininiTOmenU  u  fiata  obaarrauon 
■nd  axparimant  Harvtaamcd  iiAccaaarTanldeaifab1e,wa  faaLcotiii. 
dant  Ifaal  in  Ibia  Fowar,  la  now  mualbenared,  all  thai  ran  be  deai- 
rahlc,  ia  ftioad  u>  ■  frauet  elUW  Iban  any  beraloforc  aold  bf  b,  or 
witb  wbiebwe  ara  aeqminled,  TbeTweralmrodiiredioiaineeoii- 
Bdanbte  eiuol  laal  aeuon,  and  vhenKr  ued  akla  by  lida  witb  ibe 
noal  appcowad  FSswen  of  otbai  kindi,  bava  fiTan  onqiiaMcpd  m^t- 
ftieiiia,  and bctnpnlbmd. 

1^  OTantnt  llinabaia  uid  Vibrmtinjf  Bepanlcn,  wilb  iiqprore- 
menu,  bave  beta  aoM  with  Jike  nicciB  u  iba  PDweia.  Taty  Kdmii 
■falaralfeediDf  labia,  IboaaToidinraceideoti.  <wbicb  oOen  oecnr 
wilb  Iba  inelinsd  Ibediiif  board,)  1^  p»Tenliii|r  hud  aabnaiKta, 
Midn  and  MOnaa  from  gsnii^  inio  iha  Maclona  aad  bnaldiw 
SpikH,  aiidaBfarint  Ibaae  anfand  with  Iban.  Tba  Crlmdac  SbaA, 
(of  Cam  Sleal,)  ntna  in  Bmm  Boias,  wbich  an  eo  inadg  of  iwo 
pana  aa  aaiilf  lo  be  adJoMad  wban  wen  looaa,  and  ean  widi  litda 
troable,  alwaraba  kajN  tichl.    Tba  ipead  of  Um  ] 

a  Utfar  poUaf  iaaaed  oa  OtaTbrtabartbanoanK-. . 

Mronger,  wjib  leaa  liabilitr  of  ■Jippinf  of  Banda,  wbich  la«t  aj( 
afV^canind  India  RublHr.  Tha  S^aralor  makai  a  Fomideta  ao. 
panlian  of  Grain  from  tba  Suaw,  laaTing  ii  in  ibe  bed  coodilica  fo- 
Iba  Fan  Hill ;  Ihiu  ■ai>iii(  Iba  labor  of  aenral  own,  and  iaof  ibe 

Powar,  al  aama  lime  oT  thraabin^,    Alaa,  Raw  Mnu  in  complato 

The  DosUa  tloraa  Powar  ia  eas^a,  with  3  a  4  oon,  at  Ibraali- 
iDltrrDni  tflS  to  KOO  boAak  of  wWt  or  Rre^and  IbaSingla  ana 
ma  7a  10  100  bubala,  or  doiibla  that  qnaDUif  of  Oali  per  da^^ 
Thar  are  wanaalad  lo  perform  u  above,  or  maj  ba  ranuDed  lo  lu 
or  our  i^BDta,  of  wboa  they  wan  ponbaaad  wilbiq  3  mondiai  aod 
(hanncbaiM  DHnar  r«nind«L 

"nay  mar  ba  bid  ia  Roobertar.  BnOblo,  or  any  of  ibe  priDeipal 
poata  ca  tba  lower  or  ipper  labaa,  by  addiui;  trantporlaikn- 

ThapricM  wiUba,(ivSniflePowMa, tSS  M 

"Tbreubiraud  SepaiMor, M  00 

"  Baada,  Wieoch,  Oil  Caol  enn  piaeaa,     <  Ofr~  tias  00 

Haal  DaaUa  MacUuea.  Complela,  (Mt  man  <w,l UO  DO 

Pas  MOIa, from aailone 

8aw  fthll,  eamplaie S» 

AIki  "  Wbaelei'a"  Macbinaa,  imptared  lUa  aeaaoB, 

SiBfle  Miia,  ewoplaia, tlM  00 

Doabla  do.         Ai.       lU  00 

Terma  Caah,  or  apprend  NoMaer  AceapaiiHaa,  witb  Intacaat. 
Tn  good  Afama  In  naw  loeadona  liberal  tarma  wHl  ba  fiTan. 
For  Atrtbai  paninilan,  aaa  naw  iana  of  Calabicua,  tc  apply  par- 
•Dnally  oc  by  hilar  al  tha 

Albany  A(ricBllBral  Worka,  Warabsnaa  and  Seed  Suro,  la 
F.MERV  *  CO. 
D.  im  k  Zn  Broadway,  Albany,  K.  V. 


Choice  Bkeep  f»r  Sale. 

harlnc  deleminad  lo  aoil  Iba  ftrntnt  bniiuwi, 
reloca^Shaapforaafe.,    lltay  baTa_baaa  bnd 


1  Tiew  ID  mnta  tbaa  baayy 


'pHEaabK 

Thay  DOW  alieai  tfaiae  and  a^balfpoaoda  per  bead,  awl  the  we 
aoid  Ian  year,  at  Ibe  Kiixlerhook  Depot,  fix  41  aa&ta  par  pen 
Specimant  of  them  will  be  al  iba  Siala  Fair. 

''"~  "barlaal  Iwo  aalna,  boi 

DANIEI.  9.  CURTIS. 


la  Imporkd  Aynhin  Ccnr,  ■ 
lar,FJ.Y.,ADg.l-lL 


Albanr  Burr  Mill  Stone  Factory. 
A  DAM  R.  SMITH,  (late  of  Troy,)  haTiDj  located  al  tha  Cocwr 
^^  111  Broadway  ancl^iiaet«nbiunnr«u,(1br»blockaab>TTa  Iba 
Dalann  Hooais,)  Albut,  N.  Y.,  inTits  ihe  alleniim  ft  Mill. 
wiifbuaiid  olhenla  the  atock  ni  band,  which,  wiih  hie  facililieaiic 
manulbclurinB^,  niiiit  reader  il  adraoUfeou  Ibc  Ibem  lo  call  avOD 
him  belbre  purchaeiid  eUewhara- 

He  kacDa  aim,  a  Carre  tnpply  of  Bolting  Clolh,  Berean  Wire, 
Flaatei  o/  Paiia,  and  oOier  aniclea  oied  in  HUlii«,  wUeh  wfll  b« 


Tke  Antericaa  Lire  Stock  Inraaaoe  CoHpaari 

At  riawaaii,  I<iJ. 
/"IHARTER  anlimilad,    Oranled  January  «,  IMO.    0~CaBiial 
^  VqjalX'..^~i    For    U»   Imuanea   of    H0BSE8,    Mn£s8, 
fRlZS  BULLS,  BHSSP  AND  CJTTLf,  of  every  daacnplioa, 


ibined  riaki  of  Fiti,  WaUr,  A 


ra  S^j.i 

.""'b.  S.  ^iln 


aAar  proof  of  deaib. 

"iwnian,  Biran  Dec — ,  „  _.,  ___ 
Wiaa.  Altbl  W.  Tnuy,  Hon.  Abaar  T. 
Tbomaa  Bidiop.    Jeaaiih  8.  Bawmaa, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agenl,  Aibaar. 


t^r^D 


Farm  and  Stock  toi  Sale. 

10  Saplambs  Dazt, 

ta  aala,]  hia  lais,  ainaled 

bich  la  allDvial  land  or  Iba  moai  wcdoetiTa  kind,  ly^if  <■ 

ive.aloch of  aaid Ibrm,  eooaiitiniof  aboal  iiity  baad  of 
ui  aaiils,  moaily  Derona,  ihiny  Sonib  Down  abaan,  and 
-•  o.'-'V,  Hiddleaai  and  Emx  bneda. 


Palter 

Ihrai.     Hannl  of  iba  eowi  are  pure  Derona  of  iIm  nry  btal  Uood 

and  quality,  and  Iha  wbda  lo(  were  ailber  adaclad,  or  brod  by  Iba 

eabacribar  with  fnai  cai«.    Of  Iba  Sooib  DowB  8hoq>,  ill  were 

imponed— othere  were  parobaaad  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webalar  and  CoL 

J.  M.  SheiwDod ;  and  l£»e,  wilh  their  ' 

flock.    TTie  older  niina  were  moaily 

-f.t.^  ^ — ._  -^j  J.  _^  .___!.  __-^ — (daa  toneed  no  praiaa  Ital 
WILUAM  SrfCKNET. 


la  iriiicb  oaaU  ba  al 


Dimia  Tile  Works, 

n  A*  anW,  »«»  tf  Salam^Ar  ITwfa,  A«ny. 

'PHE  aafaaenbar  k  now  raaneAtemrinf  and  wepaied  lo  d  oailan 
f    Ibr  Horae  Shoe,  Hole,  Rooiid  and  dollar  Drak  Tila,  of  niioaa 


AgiicaltnTBl  Wnrehonae  and  Seed  Store. 
JTe.  1C7  ira(rflrBri,(iuarFlilMi,)Jlbw.Ta^. 

■pHE  iobaeriban  woiM  napaMMlT 
H -*  lonwiheanamionafFlaaMnaa) 
**  daalan  ki  AfrieBhual  add  Honieal- 


8aedi,  'ke.,Jke., 

toola,  Ac.,  which  Ihay  are  e^Uinr  a]  il,  .„,  __. 

ean  be  procored  in  Iha  United  Stalaa  Pannna  Urin^  mt 
can  oblaiji  an  ^'  iUuaUaled  "  Calalwne,  cooiainiiv  a  bat  o 
applicalion  by  letter,  poat-paid.    THoa  ofdariuf  fton  aa  a 


PoaliTT  Book*.  I 

rpRB  American  Paollerer'a  Compoaton,  by  C.  N.  ftin«i — paica  I 

The  American  Fonltry  Yard,  by  D.  I.  Baown  and  Sufm  Al..  : 

Tbt  Ameri^  Fowl  &aeder,  by  as  AaaHiadoa  tf  PiKded  I 

Pot  eale  al  Iba  alEee  of  THE  CULTIVATOR.  | 


leeo. 
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Harr  fitnw,  aMI  Con*  Stalk  Cntten. 

rE  Cilebnud  Patent  A4jiulabl<,  Bpinl  Knire  Hi;  Cnutr. 
" Jam  Binigbl  Knire  Hit  Cuilw.    AU  uzei,  for  HukI  oi 

Medilcmiicsn  Strd  Wh»i,  of  ■  chaici  quility  and  porg.    Thii 
beat  »  coniiug  into  very  general  nee,  and  li  much  appmed  at. 
Al»,  otliei  mielira  at  Wmler  When  god  Rye. 
oraale  allka  Albany  Agricdllunil  Wuehonn  and  Seed  Store, 

am  k  711  Broadway,  Albany. 
Angol  1,  1890.  EKERV  k.  CA. 


Wire  lor  Fencetf 
A  I£0  Staple!  ready  made,  by  Iha  pooDd,  el  irios  oT  wire  and  4 
'^  ecnia  per  bpndrea  >tai4ea  Tor  making,  (macluna  made.) 

Onr  Wire  ii  of  the  ben  qoalhy  of  iron,  Died  liy  our  Telecnpfa 
COBipaiueaT  &C.1  wbich  ueeda  no  anoaaliof  wuievar,  in  bein^ 

II H  •  Act  Kkiwwiadged  by  all  wire  nunnctoren,  thai  tbe  [ro- 
ceai  of  annealing  iron  wir<  opent  iu  poiea  to  Ihe  sRecl  of  the  al- 
rao^bcn,  leaeoa  iu  weigtalI2lo  IS  percenl.,  leiieni  iu  lenMtty 
te  temion  33  per  earn-,  latd  dcalroya  iia  elaaiieiiy.  PeiKe  makera 
■rill  IndilnMicbclwapBTIolBetoagli,  bright  wire,  In  all  caaea,  even 
at  one  to  Ihiea  cenla  par  pooiid  extra,  Uun  Ifae  cheaper  qnaliliea  of 
fcou  at  Ibeir  yalna,  which  reqoire  BDnealinr  to  be  seed. 

No*.  T,Sai>d0,rorSieenlai  Not  10  and  tl,  for  ScUperlb. 

AagiM  I,  lEOO.  For  ails  by  EMKRY  *  CO.,  Albany. 


Hydranlie  WaMr  Raqw. 

'   btooh,  haanow  been  very  c«en.i>ely  aDdfttoiablylntioJoced, 

down  hill,  10  Long  it  may,  by  ihk  aimpJe  machine,  be  made  lo  mn 
■pUU  u  any  deured  eleTation.  Full  directioui  aecompin;  each 
nacbine,  enabling  ilie  purchaaer  lo  pni  Ihem  In  operation  himaeir, 
■nd  all  ate  warranlsd  to  operate  Mialblori'r.  Prire  ftom  S§  lo 
•K.    Faaale.wbdleaale  and  retail,  ailbs 

Albany  Agrlciillural  Wi    '  ' 


■  Bnropeatt  Agricalltire. 


paiee,  neatly  boond,  the  Ame  aa  pnb 
M  Itae  aOea  tl  T^  CULTIVATOl 


ibliabed  in  Naa.,  fS.    I 


Wire  Ibr  Fence*. 

IN  WIRE  POR  FENCJNG,  eonUanlly  for  aa)e  at  Nen 
Z.  H08MUR, 


THO; 
Jl^^,  IBM  — OL 


The  Farmera'  Encrclopedla, 
pY_C.  W.  JOHNBON.    Ad^rf  JO  the  IToited  Slatea,_  6^0. 


'  Emaaon,  PliiLadrlpfai 

Axricunnre,  w^tb  nometoua  plalea  of  Lii 
menta,  ftc. 

■<  Wb  ant  Ailly  eoDKUieed  that  anch  an 
le^c  for  farmei 


Stock,  Farmiug 


hi!  pcofex 


SoldljL 


1,  no  Ikrmer  who  [aerenda  to 
boold  bo  tfilhool  Ibia  book. 

A[  to  he  diKriboted  in  prerai 
mocb  belter,  and  in  bcltDj 


ImpoTtatiOB  aad  Sale  of  Suwk. 

MR.  L.  a.  MORRIS,  of  MooBi  Pofdhan,  Wa,c|„Mar  Conntr, 
N.  Y.,  leA  New- York  on  tba  Itlb  April,  for  Enrope.     One  it 

bk  main  objcf  11  ia  lo  nbtala  agricBltual  lulbrmaliou  EeDamlty,  and 
eapecially  lopvrcbaAeBuchdonwflicaninialaaa arc  cuenluedlo  im- 
prove the  Hock  of  the  Ujiilcd  Statea,  He  pnrpoaaa  to  alienl  Ihe  tale 
of  Iha  aban-hoin  eaiile  belongiiw  lu  ihe  aiiau  of  ihe  lata  Taomia 
BATRa,  Eaq..  of  Kirhlaariiiglou,  Yorkahire ;  but  will  not  confiite  bit 
PDrcbaaea  to  thai  herd.  Ue  eipecUloreuinilaAmerieaiiitrsHein- 
ber  ueil,  and  the  arcood  animal  lala  of  oiulo  from  hia  am>eid, 

ai  hia  place  aiihe  limaafiala.    Prinlod  caiak(B«a  of  Ibe  aiunuila  w 
be  aold,  ffiU  be  iiiued  m  due  time. 
June  1. 1S50— (I. 


The  Old  GUTord  Morgan, 

rrHB  bigfaeil  bh»ded  Morgan  Siallion  now  remaining 
-*-  aland  the  comjiig  xaaon  ai  Ihe  •table  of  Oeniamiii  Oai 
Walpale,N.H.    TerniiSSS.fflorwhiohiohepaJdaiIhe  til 

PaHumge  rumuhed  oureaianible  lenm.       A.  ARNOLD, 
Walpolc,  May  1— St.*  Agent  for  the  Prrvriai 


I.  T.  GRANT  A.  CO.'S 
PATENT  FAS  MILLS  AKD  CRADLES.     ^Vt  ewilinu  to 
*    mannfactDratheaacalebraledHllliandCn^lea. 

Ther  hare    been   awarded   ili  Hnt  prcminma   at  Ike  New- 
"    *!  Slala  Faiia.  and  at  Ihe  great  AfDcrican  Inttlima  in  New 

feel  confident,  iherefara, 
Engtand,  b 


ki  oilerinit  ib«e  milti  i«  the  poblio,  thai  they  are  the  I 
Dnrini  Ihe  year  l$47  Ihey  were  introdoced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
of  Byrwna*.    Thay  wers  yery  favoraUy  nolieed  b^  Iha 


in  Ihe  Tm^'ti™  or™e'N°T'Bmie'AB.'sm[«ir/tr"iMi,  n 

hi^ly  approved.  One  Ibrmer.  itianaied,aelaaiileanalmoiinaw 
winnowing  machine,  for  which  ha  paM  £16,  (•00)  and  uied 
Graiit'i  for  elFaning  a  crop  of  300  qn.  (e,700  bnehela)  of  wheal, 
and  KTeral  handled  btuFieli  of  mnalard  ared.  We  have  lately 
made  Kme  Talnabia  improiemenls  in  the  aniclo,  Ihongh  the  prioB 

Onr  fbna  are  eiteDtiielf  Bled  and  highly  approred  al  the  aonth, 

iracli  fnmletteri  received  from  Hon.  J.  rIpoIm^  of  Baa's  Ca^ 

fully  nied  lo  clean  dirty  rice,  «Dd  winnow  thai  from  tba  threahing 
floor.  It  aniweri  ererypgriioae."  In  r^ation  lo  another  of  onr 
fast,  he  writer,  (April  £3,  'vl.)~"  Both  thb  and  Iho  Int  mill  yon 
lent,  work  Terr  well ;  and  the  lait,  which  la  the  lirgeit  ihal  can 
be  well  worked  by  a  man,  cletni  Iha  dirty  rice  perfectly,  and  ii 
allngathar  the  beat  wind-nn  I  ever  need  for  ibat  poipou." 


OarCradlei  hive  taken 


le  Aral  preminma  aitwo  Now 


Halt,  Phnadelphia;  Dzair  fc 
Co.,  Boaton;  aikd  the  prineipal 
.    (Covt  of  the  imported  work  in 
July  l-tf. 


.^  L — ^  t — _i^.  -»^_.j — :.  I  fiiriher  palronaga. 

,  and  receive  prompl  alien- 
I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO. 
in  P.  0.,  Rrni.  Co.,  S  milti  north  of  Troy 


ank  rally  re 
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CoBieBU  of  tkis  If  imfeer* 


S8» 


Kutritive  Propertiea  of  the  Apple,  -  -  ^  -  „ , 

Sheep  Husbandry  of  Wethingioii  coamy,  N.  Y., ^ 

Hiaiory  of  Short  Horned  Cattle, . .... ......  • .  ••.••.  ...;•.•  •  •  •  •    »» 

On  the  Importance  of  extended  Chcimcol  InTestifaUom  by  >   jgg 

,     Prof.  J.  P.  NORTOM, ) 

On  Wow*  and  Plowmr,  by  F.  Holiwook, ;•■••••,:•••.   ^' 

Chapiu'a  Portable  Cider  MiU  and  Pre»^Brown'«  Conplinsrj 

for  Pipes  and  Hoae, i 

The  Potaioe  Diaeaae,  by  C.  E.  G .^ .......... . 

Irrigation  of  Gaidcna— Stnpcd  Bu(ffr-Amcncan  Poraological 

ConirreM— The  Michigan  or  Prairie  Rose,  hj  »•  T^ . •  -•  • 
BeUe  Magmfi»»e  Cherry,  and  Naiire  Foweie,  by  D.  T.— The 

Cherry  Biid^-To  Winter  Bourbon  Roaea, 

Callinir  off  Leaves  of  Plania  and  Virgilialnlea,  by  D.  T.— Cor- ) 


999 

300 
901 

908 


rections     of    last     Number 
Economy,  Recipes,  ate. 


-Rose     Cmtiugs— Domestic  >   900 


Review  of  Downinff's  Country  Houses, *» 

Notes  on  Farminf  in  Ohio,  by  J.  R.  Ho  wakd— Crops  m  Seneca  J  g^ 

Co.,  Ac,  by  J.  JOBRSTOII,. J 

The  Power  of  Sieam— The  Food  of  Wwita, aw 

Water  for  Irriipilioi^— CuUivalhig  Stiff  Soil, JlO 

Pipes  for  Water,  by  R.  A.  Hvtchixsoh— Prescnnnf  Corn  J  gjj 

from  Worms,  by  N.  Agabd—Bi ceding  Ajiiroals. J 


318 


Emery's  New  Thresher  and  Cleaner— Culture  of  Wheat- 
New- York  Stale  ^air^ Answers  to  Correspondems, 313 

Monthly  Noiices— To  Correspondents,  Ac, 314 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig.  195,  10ft-Rugglea,Noiirse,Ma8onACo.»aNewStabblcJ  ^gg 

and  Swaid  Plows, J 

197— Chapin's  Portable  Cider  Mill  and  Press, »• 

196  190— Brown's  .Coupling  tor  Pipes  and  Hose, V9 

800— Viewof  Floi4  Hall  ai  Syracuse, 30* 

801— A  Bracketed  Farm  House 306 

208  809— First  and  Second  Floors  of  same, 300 

804— Emery 's  New  Thresher  and  Cleaner, .*.  3la 


Fmit  and  Oniameiital  Trees, 

at  tkt  iVwracry  cf  J.  J.  THOltf  AS,  Mcuedon^  JT.  T. 

MOST  of  the  Trees  are  of  large,  handsome,  and  thrifty  growth,  and 
they  embrace  careful  selections  of  the  best  sorts  of  Applet, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricou,  Ac,  with  the  smaUer  fruits. 

When  puroha«era  desire,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor, 
so  as  to  afford  a  regular  succession  of  the  beat  varieties  thxougfaout 
the  season ;  and  all  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  true  to  their  names, 
the  proprietor  havinfffor  the  past  fifteen  yeare  invar UMy  eidhered  «• 
thenOe  of  selling  nmte  Imt  THOROUGHLY  PROVED  sorts. 

A  carefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmba, 
and  Herbaceous  Perenm'al  Plants,  furnished  at  moderate  prices.     ^ 

Trees  for  canal  and  railroad  well  packed  in  bundles,  eueloaod  m 
strong  mats,  with  roots  mudded  and  encased  in  wet  moas,  ao  as  to 
preclude  all  danger  of  injury.  • 

All  communications,  jMsi-jNiari,  to  b«  directed  Macedon,  W^aym 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Sepu 


uorthweat  of 


To  Nnrecrjnpten,  Dealers,  and  others. 

'■PHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  the  ■^»"»^«»»  ^«f^**^5!f||^ 
•■■   Nuraerfy  Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (ij 
Waterloo,  on  the  Vienna  rofui)  :— 

80,000  American  Balsam  Fir. 

10,000  Spruce,  Red,  While,  Ac.  .  ai.-w 

Also  various   other   NaUva   and   Foreign  Trees,  Shndw- 
Herbaceous  Plants,  together  with  a  choice  seleeuoa  of  Frmt  Tree*. 

Native  Trees  and  Plants  to  order. 

Orders  promptly  executed,  and  Trees  and  nanis  naeked  for  m» 
transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and^Europe. 

Sept.  1— 8t. 


W.  S.  DELL 


Commercial  Garden  and  Bfanery  of 

PARSONS  *  CO., 
Flushing^  near  Now-Yorh. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  establishment  oflbr  for  sale  their  otaal 
assoctmentof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vinea,  Roses, 

Then-  stock  of  A^pples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  they  have  before  of- 
fered.    Also  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  growing. 

The  Ornamental  department  contains  the  usual  well  known  varie- 
ties, aad  ail  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shurbs,  for  lawns  and  arboretums. 
iuoloding  the  nw^  Pines,  Araucaria  Imbricata,  Cryptomena 
Japomica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars  each;  and 
Cedrm  Deodara,  of  vwious  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per  foot. 

Cauloguee  funiishad  gratis  on  application  by  mafl.    Sept  1— SL 


Great  Sale  of  Fruits  at  Anctton. 

Jite  Whole  Stock  of  a  Nw$ery  to  be  Sold  at  Awtion,  Sept.  aotfc,  1850. 

TEW  Proprietort  of  the  LAKE  ERIE  NURSERY,  Cleveland. 
Okio.  beiue  about  to  make  a  change  nt  their  bomness,  wiU  sell 
tMb  MMire  sinek  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses, 
tec\  .^Ase.,  at  PuWic  Auction,  and  withoot  reserve,  on  the  Oth  and 

Thecollectiow^mbracee  all  the  choice  leading,  and  new  varietiw 
id  Fruits;  rare  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac,  and  n»  extent  of 
variety  and  conevtuess  to  name,  is  probably  surpaased  by  no  Nor- 

**%e  stock  of  Pears  on  free  ttocks,  and  dwarfed  on  Qnlnce,  is 
vecy  good,  and  also  Cherries,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes, 
Quinees,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Ac,  fee.  ,    .   , 

AwonV  the  Oiiiameiiial  Trees  and  Shrubs,  there  are  plants  from 
oiiey«*i'8  growth  to  an  extra  size,  and  the  *ocks  of  Monntam  Ash, 
Se^i^Loilh,  Deciduous  Cypress,  Norwav  «>wJ^»>^":  Mapks,  En- 
ropewi  Lindens,  Horse  CUiestiiuts,  Kentucky  Coffee  Trees,  Garland 
Deutzia,  Daphne  Mezereon,  Monthly  Chinese  Evergreens,  and 
Tree  Honeysuckles,  Ac,  Ac,  are  especially  good.  , 

The  stock  of  Evenfrcens  is  large,  and  most  of  them  having  been 
twice  transidauted,  Ibey  are  in  an  excellent  condition  to  be  removed. 

m  «"e'?SS  t«  maSe  in  loB  of  from  10  to  100  trees  or  plants  m 
eacii  lot.  The  correctness  of  varieties  may  be  relied  upon,  and 
pniehfcsers^an  have  the  privilege  of  removing  their  trees  at  any 
tim«t  wevioos  to  Oie  fiOth  of  May,  1851.  ..^    ,,        . 

•tti  Durchaaer  can  dig  and  remove  his  trees  tamself,  or  the  pro- 
jtthSSn  will  do  it  for  him,  charging  ham  the  usual  pnce  of  pack- 

"*^e  Verms  of  sale,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  with  individuals 
will  be  as  follows—  ^  „  . 

For  all  sums  under  TweiUy  Dollars,  cash. 

Over  Twenty  and  under  V  ifty,  30  days. 

Over  Fifty  and  under  One  Hundred,  4  months.  »     i. 

Over  One  Httiidred,  six  months,  approved  Notes  payable  at  Banlt. 

Cataloffues  will  be  iiisued  about  the  15lh  of  August,  which  we 
shall  lak?  pleasure  .in  forvrarding  to  any Jienious  wTio  iMyJe*^^ 
All  communications  of  enquiry,  Ac,  •AJT^-'SvSp'*?  ■»!^"''«" 
will  -meet  prompt  attention.  _  .  ELbltri  i  «  ou^ 

Sept  l—lt  Lake  Erie  Nursery,  Cleveland,©. 


Allen's  InproTed  Portable     . 

Railroad  Hone  Power ,  Threther  and  Separator, 

THE  advantages  of  the  above  horae  powers  are— 1.  They  occnmr 
but  little  more  space  than  a  horse.  8.  They  can  be  moved  by 
the  weight  of  Uie  horse  only,  by  placing  the  machme  at  an  angle  of 
10  or  15  degiees.  3.  They  are  easily  tnuisported,  simply  constroeU 
ed,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  move  with  little  friction. 

The  Overshot  Tkreshere  consist  of  a  small  spiked  cylinder  with  a 
concave  top,  and  possess  these  advaiiUgea.  1.  They  have  a  lev«l 
Uble  for  feeding,  thus  enabling  the  tenders  to  stand  erect,  aiid  control 
the  motion  of  the  hor«e  and  machine  by  means  of  a  brake,  bj;  which 
accidentt  are  avoided.  In  censequeuee  of.  the  spikes  lifimg  ih« 
straw  and  doing  the  work  on  the  top.  stones,  blocks,  Ac.  drop  at  ih« 
end  of  the  toblc,  and  are  not  carried  between  the  spikes,  3.  Th« 
overshot  cylinder  docs  not  scatter  the  grain,  but  throws  it  within 
three  feet  of  the  nrt«hine.  4.  This  arrangement  also  admits^  of  ai- 
tachuig  a  eeparator,  high  enough  from  the  floor  or  gronnd  to  allow  aU 
the  grain  to  fall  through  it,  whUe  the  straw  u  deposited  by  rtself  m 
the  best  coiidition  for  binding,  5.  Neither  grain  nor  straw  are  bn». 
ken  by  this  machine.  6.  The  cylinder  is  long,  which  adnuts  of  Ast- 
er  aiid  more  advantageous  feeding:  It  is  snal'er  and  with  fewer 
teeth  than  ordinary  threshers,  thos  admitting  of  more  rspid  mocioa 
and  fester  work  with  less  power;  and  the  dimu)uUon  of  teeth  m  thn 
cylinder  is  ftilly  made  up  by  an  increased  number  m  the  concave  io]p« 
which  is  stationary.  7.  The  separator  is  a  great  advantage  m  dimi- 
nishjng  the  labor  of  raking  out  the  straw,  as  it  leaves  ihc  gram  m  thn 
best  condition  for  the  fanning  mill.  Three  men  with  a  amcle  power , 
can  thresh  100  to  150  busheU  of  wheal  or  rye  per  day;  and  four  mea 
with  a  double  power,  twice  that  qpiautity.  All  the  above  are  com- 
nacl,  and  can  be  carried  where  wanted,  complete,  or  they  may  bn 
readily  taken  apart  and  packed  for  dimaiit  tzansportauon  by  wagon 
or  otherwise.  ^^ 

Price  of  single  Power, gj 

^*    Thresher •  W» 

Separatorand  fixtures,... g 

Bands  fer  drivuig,  etc., ; . .    •» 

Wood-sawing  machine,  complete,  and  m  mnnmg 

order, ••••• 

Price  of  double  Power jlOO 

"    with  Thresher.  Separator,  Ac., S145  to  9150 

All  the  above  are  sold  singly  or  together,  as  desired,  and  are  wnr- 
ranted  to  work  well  and  give  Mlitfaction.      ^  _  _  __,  .    _ -. 

Aug.  1-*.  1»  dt  101  Water  Street,  New-Yorit. 
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CULTIVATOR 
ft  ptMiMked  on  tkt  first  vf  McA  mwvXlh  ol  Alban^t  ^^  Y.,  5f 
LUTHCR   TUCKER,    PROPRIKTOR. 

LtJTHER  TUCKER  &  8 ANFORD  HOWARD,  Bditon. 

tl  per  ana.— 7  copies  for  $5 — 15  for  flO. 

IC^All  sutecrfptions  to  oommenee  with  the  volvme,  (the  Ji 

No..>  and  to  be  fai»  «  ASVAnam^^      __.„,  *-  .k*.-.,, 

(jy  All  subscriptions,  not  renewed  by  payment  Par  tne  nest 
ai«  diseoiitinoed  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

0:7*  The  back  vols,  can  be  nmiished  to  new  snbscnl 
mav  be  oMniued  of  the  tollowiug  Agentt : 

NEW-YOHK-  M.  H.  Nswma:!  A  Co.,  IW  Broadway. 

BOSTON— J.  Breck  a  Co.,  58North  Market-st.,  and  B.  i»*  wvt, 
7  Congre«s-st 

PHlLADELPHf  A— G.  B.  Zmsm. 

ADvnRTisKMEirrs-The  carge  K  •^^•'^i*'^)!!  3.^1' ,2i." 
lines,  for  each   iniwtion.    No  varmtion  made  from  these  lenna. 


"to  IMPBOTB   THB  SOIL  AtiO  THB    MIHD." 


ALBANY,  OCTOBER,  1 


Vol.  Vn.— No.  10. 


FnttentBK  i 


1  eominenamg  tii«. 


Thkbs  U  •  Kfeat  &d»ni 
f&ttaniBg  of  ■niraals  early 
maay  Arliolei  on  a  faria  whioh  may  be  prvfllably 
■Bed  at  thii  laaion,  but  vhicfa,  rrom  tbsir  psriahable 
■■tare,  wonld  b«  last,  or  greatly  depreoieted  in 
valae,  b;  long  keeping.  Early  applea,  iqnaihes, 
pnmpkiuB,  a  a  marc  ban  table  potatoes,  uid  uaaound 
corn,  ibould  be  nsed  first.  But  beside^  the  advan- 
■aga  in  eaviag  theia  kindi  of  Toad,  there  U  another 
imporlant  argament  in  favor  of  eailjr  fattening  j  the 
,  same  araonnt  and  qnaliiy  of  food  will  go  fartber,  or 
will  prodnoe  a  greater  amanni  of  meat,  in  mild 
weather,  thaa  in  aotd — lea*  food  heiag  required  (o 
■applj  the  waale  of  ibo  animal  aystem  ander  a  mild 
teuperatare,  than  under  a  low  one. 

Eicpeiimsnt^ave  establiihed  the  faol  that  for 
(win*  there  ia  a  great  advantege  in  oooking  food. 
Tfaie  adraDtage  resnlte  in  two  way>;  flrit,  from  the 
aid  whioh  the  cooking  prooeai  aOord*  to  the  organs 
sf  digeiiion,  by  bringing  tbe  notritiTe  properties  of 
the  food  into  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  mote 
easily  aesimllated;  lecond,  by  rendetiag  food  more 
palatable,  so  that  some  arlioles,  which  would  be  re- 
jected in  •  raw  stater  are,  when  cooked,  eaten  with 

The  ao^i^  .■■Ting  ot  gain  by  oooking,  depends  on 
naay  circomslknces,  and  perhaps  bai  neTor  been 
asaerlained  with  mathemalioal  accnraey.  Indiaa 
corn  may  be  fed  liberally  to  hogs,  in  a  raw  state, 
before  it  becomes  fnlly  bardene^,  and  they  will 
extract  the  natriment  from  it  pretty  thoroughly; 
bat  after  it  ia  ssasoned  and  dried,  it  oann'ot  be  used 
to  advanlage  (exaept  vhen  ftd  in  very  small 
quantities)  without  being  gronnd,  or  softened  by 
soaking  or  oooking.  Tbe  grinding  is  donblless 
beat;  aad  if  iwine  are  to  be  /uU-/ti.  there  would 
then  be  considerable  saving  in  cooking  the  meal, 
over  feading  it  raw.  Some  observing  and  oarefal 
persons  kava  estimated  this  saving  at  one-fiflh  the 
valae  of  the  food,  and  others  at  more.  The 
remarks  in  regard  to  Indian  earn,  will  apply  to 
other  kinds  of  grain  that  nuy  be  used  ar  food  for 
swtae.  InTaot  the  gtntral  advantages  of  cooking 
food  for  these  animals,  is  admitted  by  mast  anthort- 
ties.  The  Book  0/ (Ac farn observes— "  Bydiraoi 
experiment,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  pigs  fatten 
iDDeh  better  on  eooked  than  on  raw  food.  Thia 
being  the  case,  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and 
material,  ds  also  lose  of  flesh,  to  attempt  to  fttttt* 
piga  on  Taw  food  of  whatever  kind;  for  although 
•oroa  sorts  of  food  fatten  belter  than  others  in  the 
■ame  state,  yet  the  same  sort,  when  cooked,  fattens 
raueh  fatter  and  better  than  in  a  raw  state.  The 
qnealion,  therefore,  simply  is — what  is  the  best  aort 
of  food  to  cook  for  tbe  purpose  of  fattening  piga  I 
Root*  and  graina  of  all  kinds,  when  cooked,  will 


fatten  pigs.  Potatoes,  turnips,  oarroia,  paraoipi, 
mangal-wnrtEel,  as  roots;  and  barley,  oata,  peaa, 
beana,  rioe,  Indian  corn,  as  grain,  will  all  fatten 
them  when  prepared." 

Swine  are  henefltled  by  being  fed  with  diflTarent 
kinds  of  food.  They,  like  most  animals,  when  left 
to  themselves,  feed  on  varions  plants  and  anb- 
stanees.  This  variety  is  doubtless  promotive  of 
their  health  and  thrift;  it  excites  the  appetite,  and 
their  food  is  oonaamed  with  less  waste.  We  believe, 
also,  that  the  quality  of  pork  is  improved  by  a  mix- 
ture of  food — that  swine  fed  with  food  composed  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  grain  or  meal,  with  dairy 
slops,  will  make  better  pork  than  those  which  are 
fed  entirely  on  Indian  corn.  The  oooking  of  food 
probably  tends  fnrther  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  pork.  Indian  corn  contains  a  targe 
proporLion  of  oil,  and  when  swine  are  fed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  this  grain  in  a  raw  state,  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  the  oil  is  asymilated  in  a 
greater  proportion,  comparatively,  fhan  tbe  other 
constituents;  and  this  may  partly  d'ecoont  for  tbe 
fact  that  "  western  pork,"  whioh  is  produced  aliAst 
eolirely  from  corn,  is  generally  more  oily  thaa 
eastern. 

The  feeding  of  swine  with  fermented  food  haa 
been  frequently  recommended,  and  some  who  hava 
practiced  it  have  spoken  favorably  of  its  advantages. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  erronsans  idea*  on 
thu  point  are  often  entertained — as{lftcially  in  regard 
to  the  degree  to  which  fermenlatioa  should  be  car- 
ried in  food.  Chemistry  teaches  that  fat  may  ba 
derived  from  sugar,  and-  hence  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  food  of  animals,  is  important.  Now  th* 
result  of  tbe  first  fermentation  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances — the  saccharine — is  the  production  of  sugar  ' 
it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  development  of 
this  properly  in  the  food  may  tend  to  the  aoonmolation 
of  fat  in  the  aoimal. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  TiioMsnir,  in  regard  to  tha 
formation  of  fat  may  be  properly  intiodnced  here. 
He  says — "  There  is  another  constituent  of  the 
animal  body,  name)/,  fat,  the  production  of  whioh 
deserves  nolioe.  It  is  not  an  organised  tissue,  bnt 
is  formed  and  colteoted  in  the  cellular  tissue  under 
certain  oiroumstances.  These  are  restand  confine- 
ment,— that  is,  a  deficiency  of  oxjgen,  and  abun- 
dance of  food  containing  a  considerable  proportion 
of  non-axotised  matter,  snoh  as  starch,  sugar,  lea. 
Now  the  chief  source  of  fat  is  sugar,  the  oomposi< 
tion  of  which  is  anoh  that  when  deprived  of  oxygen 

From  this  reasanlog  it  is  evident  that  the  fermenta- 
tive process,  in  substances  designed  for  food,  sboold 
not  he  carried  too  faf  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
nu  iato  the  acttout  stage,  as  that  wonld  convert 
the  SDgai  into  vinegar,  a  •Dbttanoe  which  can  afford  , 
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no  fat.  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  food  beforehand, 
and  in  siiohi  quantities  that  it  may  be  bronght  into 
the  proper  state  at  the  time  it  is  given  to  the 
animals. 

As  to  the  manner  of  cooking,  and  apparatus  for 
the  same,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  preferable  to 
Mott's  Portable  Furnace,  a  cut  of  which  is  here- 
with given.  It  will  answer  either  for  boiling  or 
steaming.  "  It  i^  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  is  of  it- 
self both  stove 
and  boiler.  The 
boiler  is  shown 
in  the  cut  as  de- 
tached from  the 
stove ;  its  form  is 
sQch  that  the  fire 
passes  complete- 
ly round  the  ket-  J*f««'»  Fwnac€. 
tie  or  boiler,  the  space  being  some  two  to  three 
inches  between  the  outside  or  stove  and  the  boiler. 
This  causes  the  water  to  boil  very  quickly,  and  with, 
very  little  fuel,  saves  all  the  expense  of  masonry  and 
brickwork,  as  a  funnel  or  stove  pipe  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  give  it  a  draft  for  all  purposes." 

As  a  general  rule,  we  think  boiling  is  quite  as 
convenient  and  economical  as  steaming,  and  where 
meal  is  to  be  mixed  with  vegetables  or  fruits,  the 
former  is  preferable,  as  the  meal  can  be  added  when 
the  mass  is  sufficiently  cooked  to  admit  of  a  ready 
mixture.  The  water  will  be  taken  up  by  the  meal, 
which,  being  thoroughly  stirred  in,  will  become 
cooked  with  the  rest.  In  moderate  weather,  the 
food  may  be  transferred  from  the  boiler  to  wooden 
vats,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooked.  A  considerable 
quantity  may  be  thus  prepared  at  a  time,  and  it  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  that  stage  of  fermentation 
which  is  proper  for  developing  its  nutrient  properties. 

Articles  which  are  of  the  most  perishable  nature 
should  be  used  first.  Squashes  and  pumpkins,  when 
well  ripened,  constitute  a  nourishing  food,  for  cattle 
or  swine.  For  the  latter,  it  is  best  to  cook  them. 
They  should  be  boiled  in  as  little  water  as  will 
answer,  and  when  soft,  they  should  be  mashed  fine, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  their  bulk  of  meal  intimately 
mixed  in.  This  kind  of  food,  with  a  little  skimmed 
^ilk  or  whey,  will  fatten  swine  very  fast;  and  for 
two  months,  or^rom  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October,  we  scarcely  know  a  better 
article  for  feeding  stock,  taking  x^ost  of  production 
and  value  into  consideration. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  a  variety  of  food 
is  useful  for  fattening  animals;  and  in  fattening  hogs, 
we  prefer  mixing  the  difierent  articles  at  the  time 
of  cooking.  The  writer  has  formerly  used  the  fol- 
lowing mixtures  with  good  success: — 1.  Two  parts 
potatoes  and  two  parts  pumpkins;  boil  together  till 
they  can  be  easily  mashed  fine — then  add  one  part 
meal,  stirring  and  mixing  intimately  together. 
2.  Two  parts  potatoes,  and  two  of  ripe  palatable 
apples — either  sweet  or  sour;  boil  till  they  can  be 
mashed  fine;  then  add  one  part  meal — (either  that 
from  Indian  corn,  barley,  or  oats  and  peas,,  allow- 
ing the  same  weights) — mix  the  whole  together 
while  the  potatoes  and  apples  are  hot.  Whatever 
dairy  slops  are  to  be  used,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
other  cooked  food  when  it  is  taken  from  the  boiler, 
and  the  whole  may  be  fed  together. 

The  above  remarks  on  feeding  with  cooked  food, 
refer  to  swine;  for  fattening  cattle,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  use  of  cooked  food  would  be  attended  with 
results  stifficiently  advantageous  to  defray  the  extra 
expense.  Except  when  fed  #th  whole  grain,  it  is 
believed  that  cattle  extract  the  nutriment  from  their 
food,  more  perfectly  than  swine.     We  may   not  be 


able  to  assign  the  direct  cause  of  this,  though  it  re- 
sults, doubtless,  from  the  difl*erent  organization  of 
the  animal.  The  intestines  of  the  ox  tribe,  are 
much  longer  than  those  of  swine,  which  probably 
increases  the  absorption  of  nutriment ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  rumination  may  afibrd  still  further  advantages 
in  this  respect. 

There  is,   however,  one  kind  of  cooked  food  for 
cattle,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  with  advantage 
England.     It   is    commonly   known    as   **  Warnes' 
Compound."     It  is  prepared,  with  little  yariation,- 
both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  as  follows  : 

For  theepf  a  quantity  of  flax-seed  is  first  reduced  by 
a  mill  or  a  machine.  Put  168  lbs.  of  water  into  an 
iron  boiler,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils,  stir  in  21  lbs.  of  lin- 
seed meal ;  continue  to  stir  it  for  about  five  raiaates, 
then  lot  63  lbs.  of  crushed  barley  or  Indian  corn  meal 
be  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  one  person  upon  the 
boiling  mucilage,  while  another  rapidly  stirs  and 
crams  it  in.  After  the  whole  has  been  carefully  in- 
corporated, which  will  not  occupy  more  than  five 
or  ten  minutes,  cover  it  down  and  throw  the 
furnace-door  open.  Should  there  be  maoh  fire,  pat 
it  out. 

For  cattle,  the  same  process  is  to  be  observed, 
but  the  quantity  of  water  is  reduced  to  about  150 
lbs.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  seed  and  graia 
should  be  more  finely  reduced  for  cattle  than  for 
sheep,  as  sheep  chew  their  food  better,  and  more 
thoroughly  digest  it.  The  compound  is  put  while 
hot  into  shapes  like  brick  moulds.  Several  of  the 
boxes  are  made  together,  in  one  frame — the  frame 
being  about  28  inches  long,  and  ten  wide,  witk 
neither  top  nor  bottom.  When  us^,  it  is  placed 
on  a  board,  which  should  be  a  little  longer  and 
wider  than  the  frame.  The  ''  compound"  is  pressed 
into  these  moulds,  and  afterwards  left  to  dry. 
Potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurtzel,  boil* 
ed  and  incorporated  with  the  linseed  meal,  form  & 
compound  upon  which  cattle  fatten  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  compound  is  given  in  small  quantities  at  first. 
During  the  first  week  five  to  seven  pounds  per  day 
are  allowed  to  each  bullock,  and  after  that  time, 
the  quantity  may  be  increased  tcr  fourteen,  and 
finally  to  twenty-five  pounds  per  day. 

Mr.  CoLMAN,  who,  while  in  England,  saw  the 
'*  compound"  prepared,  and  had  some  opportunity 
to  learn  its  value,  observes — "  I  place  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Warnes.  From 
my  own  experience  and  observation,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  more  nutritious  or  fattening  food  can  be 
given  to  animals,  swine  excepted,  (^s  it  gives  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  pork,)  than  cooked  linseed 
or  flax-seed  jelly,  in  certain  proportions;  and  it 
may  be  mixed  with  cut  hay,  or  with  various  other 
articles  of  food,  with  equal  success." 

We  have  known  some  trials  made  with  flax-seed 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above,  in  fat« 
teniog  cattle,  and  the  results  have  been  very  favor- 
able. Bat  the  article  commonly  used  iff  stall-feed- 
ing, in  this  country,  is  Indian  corn  meal.  In  the 
western  states  the  corn  is  usually  fed  with  the  stalk-— 
being  out  up  and  placed  in  shocks  for  that  purpose, 
soon  after  the  grain 'begins  to  harden.  Raw  lodian 
meal  is,  however,  a  very  kiarty  food,  and  when  an 
animal  is  fed  with  a  large  quantity,  day  after  day, 
it  is  very  apt  to  cloy.  This  is  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  its  lying  in  too  solid  a  mass  in  the  stomach, 
and  to  its  not  aflording  sufiicient  distension  to  the 
intestines,  to  produce  a  proper  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels.  To  remedy  this,  it  has  been  foand 
useful  to  mix  the  meal  with  some  light  substance, 
which  permits  the  juices  of  the  stomach  to  penetrate 
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it;  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  give  the  re- 
quisite bolk  to  produce  a  healthy  action  of  the 
viscera.  This  insures  the  thorough  extraction  of 
the  nutriment  of  the  food,  and  the  greatest  thrift  and 
gain  of  the  animal. 

The  grinding  of  the  cob  with  the  grain  answers, 
in  a  good  degree ,  the  purpose  abore  mentioned. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that  the  cob  of  itself 
is  capable  of  afibrding  considerable  nourishment  to 
the  animal.  Dr.  ISalisbukt  in  his  Prize  E»9ay  on 
Indian  Corn,  observes  : — **  By  rejecting  the  cobs  of 
1,000  lbs.  of  dry  ears,  about  200  lbs.  of  organio 
matter  is  lost,  which  consists  of  13|  lbs.  of  sugar 
and  extract,  127^  lbs.  of  fibre,  451  lbs.  of  matter 
separated  from  fibre  by  a  weak  solution  of  potash, 
li  lbs.  of  albumen,  .288  of  a  pound  of  casein,  2.31 
lbs.  of  gum  or  dexirine,  1.8  lbs.  of  resin,  and  7.4 
lbs.  of  glutinous  matter.  Hence  the  cob,  although 
not  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  can  by  no  means  be 
said  to  be  destitute  of  those  proximate  principles 
which  go  to  support  respiration,  and  sustain  animal 
heat,  and  those  which  are  capable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  nerve,  muscle,  &o.,  and  the  phosphates 
which  contribute  so  Targely  to  the  formation  of  bone." 

By  the  mixture  of  the  cob  with  the  meal,  there- 
fore, we  obtain  the  two-fold  advantage  of  having 
the  meal  more  thoroughly  digested,  and  of  saving 
the  nutrient  qualities  of  the  cob.  Mixing  meal 
with  cut  hay,  straw,  or  chafi*  answers  a  good 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  fodder  should  be 
dampened  with  water,  so  that  the  meal  will  adhere 
to  it,  and  it  may  be  easily  mixed  together  with  a 
fork.  A  full-grown  ox  will  eat  from  eight  to  ten 
quarts  of  meal  per  day,  which  is  usually  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  given  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  evening.  If  the  meal  has  the  cob  mix- 
ed with  it,  or  is  mixed  with  cut  hay,  the  quantity 
may  be  somewhat  increased.  The  feeder  should, 
however,  carefully  watch  the  appetite  of  each  animal, 
and  be  sore  to  give  no  more  than  is  eaten. 

The  feeding  of  vegetables  to  cattle  in  connection 
with  meal,  is  beneficial.  Potatoes,  turneps,  beets, 
or  apples,  tend  to  prevent  the  heating  effect  of  the 
meal — they  sharpen  the  appetite,  assist  digestion, 
and  promote  the  general  health  of  the  animal.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  observing  feeders,  that  half  a 
bushel  per  day  of  either  of  these  articles,  given  in 
addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of  meal,  will  increase 
the  gain  thirty  per  cent. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  food  eaten, 
the  utmost  regularity  should  be  observed  in  feeding. 
The  quantity  given  at  a  time  chould  be  just  what 
the  animal  will  eat  with  a  good  appetite  and  no  more 
and  the  meals  should  be  at  regular  intervals.  It  is 
believed  that  cattle  kept  constantly  in  the  stall  and  in  a 
temperature  of  about  70®  F.,  will  fatten  faster  than 
those  which  run  in  yards  with  sheds  for  shelter.  At 
all  events,  the  animals  should  be  kept  easy  and  qurei, 

quietude  conduces  much  to  the  secretion  of  fat. 


Afples.— The  Berkshire  Culturistf  in  copying 
our  remarks  on  the  '^  nutritive  proper  ties  of  apples," 
observes^-" We  have  taken  from  the  Cultivator  an 
article  on  the  value  of  apples,  which,  it  appears  to 
na,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  at  this  time. 
We  hold  apples  in  high  eatimation  as  food  for 
8tock.of  all  binds.  The  negro  at  the  South  is  no 
surer  to  fat  iathe  sugar-making  season  than  the 
farmer's  boy  in  the  season  of  apples.  Of  those  who 
talk  about  half  an  apple  after  dinner,  we  have  no- 
thing to  say.  They  know  nothing  about  eating 
apples.-  But  he  who  eats  them  in  the  good  old 
faabioaed  way  is  sure  to  grow  fat,  unless  his  stomach 
hoii  been  vitiated  by  sickness  or  change." 


Ctttera  from  Prot  Norton— No- 10. 

Ob  the  Importance  of  Sxtended  Chemieal  Investi- 

gtttionst  continned*  ^^     %. 

AK4kj.rncAi.  Lasobatort,  Yalb  Collsos,  \ 
Atft^JSbtFcii,  Conit.,  AMguMi  tltk,  1850.     | 

Mfissas.  EDiTOBs^In  the  latter  part  of  my  last 
letter,  I  commenced  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  extending  Chemical  Researches,  which  I 
now  design  to  explain  and  illustrate  more  fully. 
The  examination  of  wheat  was  mentioned,  and  the 
advantage  shown  of  having  numerous  analyses  made 
upon  different  specimens.  Lotus  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  continuation  of  this  reasoning,  that  but  one 
variety  had  been  examined,  and  that  variety  grown 
upon  always  the  same  soilj  this  wheat  would  have 
invariably  about  the  same  composition  of  ash.  If 
there  were  much  soda  and  very  little  potash  in  the 
soil,  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  soda  in  the 
ash  would  be  largest;  perhaps  the  potash  might  be 
but  a  mere  trace.  Hence  it  would  be  natural  to 
conclude,  that  manures  rich  in  soda  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  crop,  in  preference  to  those  contain* 
ing  chiefly  potash.  Examinations  of  other  samples 
from  other  localities,  however,  would  show  in  most* 
cases  a  reversal  of  this  supposed  role,  and  a  pre- 
ponderance of  potash  in  the  ash. 

This  is  comparatively  but  a  trifling  instance,  yet 
it  is  suflicient  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  One  or 
two  cases  in  succession  of  finding  most  soda,  might 
seem  conclusive  evidence,  but  twenty  examinations 
might  prove  just  the  reverse  to  be  true.  I  heard  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association,  }n  this 
place  last  week,  a  few  words  from  Prof.  A.  D. 
Bache,  which  occur  to  me  as  particularly  applica- 
ble here.  A  discussion  had  arisen  relative  to  the 
comparative  liability  of  difierent  trees  to  be  struck 
by  lightning,  and  bad  been  spun  out  to  a  great 
length,  eliciting  various  contradictory  opinions,  all 
founded  on  actual  observation.  Prof.  Bache  then 
said,  that  some  years  ago,  being  on  an  exploring 
and  surveying  expedition,  he  spent  a  long  time  in 
the  woods,  and  directed  much  attention  to  this  point; 
noting  as  he  passed  along,  the  kind  of  each  tree  that 
had  been  struck.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days, 
on  looking  over  his  list,  he  supposed  that  he  had  es« 
tablished  a  law,  but  at  the  end  of  a  montht  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
So  the  chemist,  as  he  gains  experience,  often  flnds 
himself  really  in  the  dark  upon  points  that  appeared 
perfectly  clear  when  he  first  commenced  studying; 
as  our  knowledge  inoreases,  so  does  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  oomparatively  limited  sphere  of  its  ex« 
tent. 

The  accumulation  of  materials  already  made  ia 
the  departments  of  chemistry,  and  of  vegetable 
physiology,  although  in  themselves  great,  are,  ia 
comparison  with  what  is  to  be  done,  almost  trifling. 
Wherever  the  intelligent,  practical  man  turns  his 
attention,  he  is  met  by  difficulties  for  which  there 
are  as  yet  no  remedy;  and  in  all  directions  his  inqui- 
ries  are  sooner  or  later  brought  to  an  end,  by  the 
assurance  that  such  and  such  points  have  not  yet 
been  investigated.  If  he  thus  perceives  that  there 
is  still  so  much  to  be  done,  how  mnoh  more  must  this 
be  apparent  to  the  scientific  laborer,  who  sees  in 
every  direction  subjeets  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  character,  all  seeming  to  demand  his  at- 
tention at  once,  and  who  throws  open,  by  each  new 
research,  fresh  fields  for  exploration. 

I  have  made  chemistry  more  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter,  because  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  de. 
cidedly  the  leading  feature  of  scientific  agriculture. 
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The  other  depftrtments  of  natural  history,  all  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  depend  on  the  illustrations  and 
explanations  of  chemistry,  for  their  practical  appli- 
cations to  agriculture.  Geology,  for  instance,  is  of 
very  great  importance;  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
rock  strata,  gives  great  facilities  in  improved  culti- 
vation, explaining  away  difficulties,  and  suggesting 
economical  methods  of  improvement.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  more  closely,  we  find  that  the  aid 
of  chemistry  has,  been  called  in.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  soil  formed  from  a  particular  rock, 
may  be  brought  into  good  condition  by  the  use  of 
lime,  while  that  of  the  rock  immediately  below  or 
above,  is  not  benefitted  at  all  by  its  use.  How  is 
this  information  obtained?  The  answer  is,  only  by 
the  aid  of  chemical  analyses. 

So  also  in  botany :  the  knowledge  which  we  desire 
from  a  classification  of  plants,  and  from  studying  the 
nature  of  their  growth,  derives  its  practical  value 
from  the  calling  in  of  chemistry  to  analyze  the  Tari- 
ous  species,  and  the  various  parts,  to  determine 
their  precise  properties.  I  might  go  on  thus  through 
other  branches  of  science;  even  meteorology  is  con- 
neoted  closely  with  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  the 
changes  of  temperature,  dryness  or  moisture,  rain 
and  snow,  and  even  electricity,  all  influence  plants 
chiefly  as  they  bring  about  certain  chemical  changes, 
which  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  their  nutrition 
and  growth. 

Thus  the  range  of  the  agricultural  chemist  is  al- 
most co-extensive  with  the  whole  field  of  natural 
science;  his  vocation  does  not  alone  consist  in  an- 
alyzing soils,  seeds  and  manures,  as  most  persons 
seem  to  suppose;  he  has  to  study  nearly  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

It  is  then  obvious,  that  men  who  are  to  benefit  the 
practical  agriculturist  in  his  methods  and  his  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  must  not  only  be  industrious  and  per- 
severing, but  highly  educated.  It  seems  a  very 
simple  thing  to  say  that  sulphuric  acid  is  an  excel- 
lent manure  for  some  plants,  but  the  labor  and  the 
attainment  of  scientific  experience  among  different 
classes  of  crops,  necessary  to  fully  establish  this  fact, 
may  have  occupied  many  months.  All  purely  chem- 
ical investigations  are  extremely  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress.  A  single  thorough  analysis,  of  an  ash  for 
instance,  cannot  be  well  done  in  much  less  than  a 
fortnight;  and  then  the  result  obtained  ought  never 
to  be  relied  upon  absolutely,  until  fully  confirmed 
by  a  second  analysis.  It  is  true  that  two  analysis 
may  be  carried  on  at  once,  but  even  with  this  ad- 
vantage, he  is  a  most  successful  analyst  who  pro- 
duces two  or  three  really  first  rate,  verified  ash 
analyses,  in  the  course  of  a  month.  I  speak  of  an- 
alyses in  which  every  constituent  is  separated. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  explain  these 
matters  at  some  length,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  turn 
the  public  mind  in  the  right  direction  before  any 
large  institutions  are  established,  having  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  for  their  main  or  sole  ob- 
ject. Each  State  ought  to  have  such  an  institution, 
planned  and  endowed  on  a  liberal  scale.  I  am  not 
to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  interfere  with  smaller 
schools;  those  can  be  founded  by  private  enterprise, 
and  have  their  proper  field.  A  State  institution 
should  be  of  a  higher  class,  just  as  a  college  is  higher 
than  academies,  and  one  of  its  leading  objects  should 
be  to  train  up  well  qualified  teachets,  to  fit  them 
thoroughly  for  taking  charge  of  the  lesser  semi- 
naries. 

If  the  State  of  New- York  were  to  found  to-morrow, 
an  agricultural  school  in  each  county,  or  in  every 
two  counties,  the  men  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole 
United  States  entirely  competent  to  take  charge  of 


them.  There  are  good  farmers  enough  tonAdertake 
the  practical  departments ;  but  there  are  very  fevt 
well  instructed  scientific  men  trained  in  this  branch 
of  study,  who  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  farmers.  .  Such  men  are  greatly  needed,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  far  faster  than  the  supply.  AU 
of  those  who  have  studied  at  this  laboratory^!  and 
who  desired  employment,  found  it  readily  in  most 
cases,  sometimes  even  before  their  studies  were 
completed. 

As  I  hinted  before,  it  is  my  desire  to  urge,  that  in 
State  institutions  there  should  be  a|tention  given  to 
the  higher  departments  of  scientific  investigation. 
Id  all  of  the  schemes  that  have  fallen  under  my  no- 
tice, there  has  been  a  high  place  given  to  a  profes* 
sor  of  chemistry;  in  most  cases  he  has  been  named 
as  the  head  of  the  establishment.  This  professor  of 
chemistry,  besides  having  a  geniyal  supervision  of 
students,  laboratory,  farm,  business  matters,  Sec, 
would  be  called  upon  to  lecture  in  every  part  of  his 
own  State  at  least,  and  to  answer  numberless  in- 
quiries upon  every  conceivable  topic  that  could  be 
connected,  even  remotely,  with  agriculture. 

How  much  time  would  such  a  person  have  for 
pursuing  extended  and  dificult  researches? — obyi- 
ously  none  at  all,  unless  possessed  of  energy  and 
force  of  character  almost  superhuman.  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  chemist, 
whose  sole  business  it  should  be  to  pursue  investi- 
gations calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to  benefit 
practice.  Get  the  right  man,  and  let  him  devote 
one,  two,  or  more  years,  to  a  subject  if  necessary; 
furnish  him  with  every  necessary,  and  pay  liberally 
enough  to  secure  undoubted  skill  and  talent.  There 
are  many  print  works  and  woolen  mills  in  this  coun- 
try, that  pay  readily  two  and  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  a  chemist,  who  is  engaged  inventing  new 
processes,  analyzing  their  materials,  &c. ;  ought  not 
the  farmers  of  a  State,  in  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests involved,  to  afibrd  as  fair  a  remuneration  as  a 
single  corporation?  I  propose  this  addition  as  one 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  various  State  movements  now  commencing. 
Yours  truly,  John  P.  Norton. 


Report  on  the  Trial  of  Plows, 

Bf  the  Nno-Yorh  Stai$  Agricultural  Soeutp  at  ABnmfy  Jtme,  1950. 

The  Committee  on  the  Trial  of  Plows,  for  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  report: 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  Society, 
they  assembled  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Monday  the 
3d  day  of  June,  1850,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
perform  such  preliminary  duties  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  ensuing  trials. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  trial  of  the  Plows 
commenced,  in  competition  for  the  following  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Society,  viz: 

Best  sod  plow  for  stiff*  soils,  furrow  not  less  than 
seven  inches  in  depth,  nor  over  ten  inches  in  width, 

Diploma  and .....*..  ......  $15   00 

Second  best  do, 10  00 

Best  sod  plow  for  light  soils,  furrows  not  less 
than  6  inches  deep  and   12  inches  wide. 

Diploma  and 15  00 

Second  best  do.......... ,...••  10  00 

Best  plow  for  ''fallows"  or  old  land,  Diplo- 
ma and.. 10   00 

Second  do, 8   00 

Best  sub-soil  plow,  Diploma  and 8  00 

Best  side-hill  plow.  Diploma  and 8   00 

The  first  trials  were  on  fallows  or  old  land,  on  the 
farm  of  J.  Lansing,  at  Greenbush.  The  field  se- 
lected was  hilly;  the  soil  was  a  stiff' loan, iocl in ing 
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to  clay,  mingled  with  stones  of  Tarious  sizes.  There 
had  been  almost  continaoas  rains  for  three  weeks 
previous,  and  the  ground  was,  for  the  most  part, 
thoronghlj  saturated  with  water,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  had  been  recently  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  long  manure. 

In  consequence  of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface 
of  the  field,  there  was  necessarily  a  diversity  in  the 
various  lands  and  sections,— some  being  more  stony, 
wet,  or  adhesive,  than  others.  This  source  of  fallacy 
was  guarded  against  by  your  committee  as  far  as 
they  could,  by  taking  copious  notes  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  diflferest  lands,  and  making  due  al- 
lowances when  determining  the  awards.  The  vege- 
table matter  on  the  gronnd  was  not  sufficiently  thick 
to  prove  any  serious  impediment  to  the  operation  of 
the  implements.  After  the  competitors  had  drawn 
fer  the  number  of  their  lots,  the  following  rules  for 
regulating  the  awards  were  announced  io  the  hear- 
ing of  each  competitor: 

Rules  Reoulatino  the  Trial. — In  deciding  the 
general  question — What  are  the  best  plows?  the 
committee  will  be  governed  by  the  following  princi- 
ples: Isty  the  character  of  the  work  performed;  2d, 
the  power  required  in  draught;  3d,  quality  of  mate- 
rials, durability  and  cost  of  the  implements. 

For  9t\ff  90x1,  excellence  of  work  shall  consist, 
first,  in  leaving  the  furrow  slice  light  and  friable; 
second,  in  so  disposing  the  sod  and  all  vegetable 
matter  as  to  ensure  its  ready  decomposition. 

For  Mundy  toily  or  that  which  is  already  too  light, 
the  poipts  in  regard  to  work  will  be,  first,  thorough- 
ly burying  the  vegetable  matter;  and  second,  leav- 
ing the  ground  generally  level. 

For  fallows  J  or  old  land,  the  principle  in  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be,  the  thorough 
pulverization  and  friability  of  the  soil. 

In  determining  the  power  required  in  draught,  the 
most  perfect  instrument  will  be  used,  and  the  trial  will 
be  conducted  in  the  most  careful  and  thoro'  manner. 

The  same  implement  for  testing  draught,  and  the 
same  team  will  be  used  for  all  plows  in  the  same  olass. 

The  plows  may  be  held  by  the  competitors,  or 
persons  appointed  by  them,  as  may  be  preferred. 

The  trial  being  open  to  competitors  from  any  part 
of  the  world,  fourteen  plows  were  entered  for  pre- 
miums. 

Old  Laitp  Trials. — Be  fore  commencing  the  work 
the  committee  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  Plow  which  effects  the  most 
thorough  pulverization  and  inversion  of  the  soil, 
with  a  depth  of  furrow  of  seven  inches,  shall  be 
deemed  to  make  the  best  work. 


Name  of 
Compeiitort. 


Name  of 
Plow. 


Name  of 
Plowman. 


Dft. 


Wi. 
Plow. 


Price 
Plow. 


A.  Fleck 
Vwnehk,  Smith 


Eddy  Jk  Co. 


— ^  Raodenon 
Minor  &■  Horton 

Stnrbaek  k.  Co. 
P.Aold 

Pronty  ^  Mears 

Boswortb,  Rich 
ft  Co. 

Finch 

II.  L.  Emery 
W.  .U  ChaM 

E.  J.  Burmll 
Pro|it}  &  Meare 


M.  Hntchinaon 
/.  Brydoo 


Wilkie'fl 

Scotch, 
Michiran 

SodftSab- 

Boii, 
Washington 

CO.  Iron 

Beam  D, 
SchodaCf 
PuekflkiU 

No.  21, 
Trojan  No  5, 
Improved 

i^otch, 
Centre  draftJ.  Mooney 

No.  5i, 
Iron   Beam 


3.  R.  Mott 


-  Randenon 
J.  Mooney 

-  Smith 
T.  WUliams 


D. 

Empire  A  3, 
Albany, 
Amsterdam 
No.  0. 

wb< 


T.  Leonard 

M.  M.  WebAer 
H.  L.  Emery 
J.  Mooney 

E.  Smith 


Shell- wheel, 
Connecticut  J.  Mooney 
I    Valley,     j 


487 
406 

439 

342 
363 

379 
373 

383 

495 

450 

427 
943 

350 
505 


175     1928.00 
174        13.C0 


lis 


109 
107 

109 
116 

119 

10S| 

994 
133 
]39| 

120 

99^ 


10.00 


8.00 
7.50 

9.00 
9.50 

12.00 

aso 

10.00 
10.60 


11.00 
10.50 


The  lands  were  marked  out  162  feet  long  and  23 
feet  wide.  The  preceding  table  exhibits,  Ist,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plow ;  2d,  the  name  of 
the  plow,  ?d,  the  name  of  the  plowman;  4th,  the 
draft  of  the  plow ;  5th,  the  weight  of  the  plow ;  and 
6th.  the  price.        ^  HT^ 

While  the  plows  were  in  action,  they  were  care- 
fully watched  by  the  committee,  and  erery  ctrcnm- 
stance  which  they  deemed  essential  was  noted.  The 
appearance  of  the  land  after  plowing,  its  friability, 
the  comparative  time  of  drying,  the  amount  of  vege- 
table matter  left  uncovered,  were  then  carefully  ex- 
amined .  The  result  of  their  observations  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  remarks: 

A.  Fleck's  Wilkit^s  Scotch  Plow, — Performed 
work  in  a  handsome  manner;  the  furrow6  were  high 
set,  and  their  form  was  well  adapted  to  cover  the 
seed  with  a  friable  soil  after  it  had  passed  under  the 
action  of  the  harrow.  The  materials  of  the  imple- 
ment were  of  the  best  quality,  being  wholly  of  iron, 
and  all  the  portions  of  it,  except  those  exposed  to 
the  abrasion  of  the  furrow-slice,  appeared  almost 
indestructible.  In  our  opinion  it  is  liable  to  the 
following  objections:  Ist.  Its  draft  is  heavy.  2d. 
Its  weight  makes  it  too  laborious  for  the  plowman 
to  handle,  particularly  where  the  furrows  are  short, 
and  the  turnings  are  consequently  frequent.  3d. 
Its  price  is  too  great  for  the  means  of  ordinary 
farmers.  4th.  It  requires  a  more  thorough  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  plowman  than  is  ordinarily 
attained  by  the  farmers  of  this  country.  5th.  The 
bottom  of  the  furrow  is  left  uneven,  that  portion  of 
the  bottom  contiguous  to  the  land-side,  being  deep- 
er than  the  portion  nearest  the  furrow  side.  It  is 
evident  that  this  cut  gives  less  friable  earth  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  crop  than  if  it  were  level  at 
the  bottom. 

French  Sc  Smith's  Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-soil.-^ 
We  shall  not  notice  this  plow  minutely  in  this  con- 
nexion, reserving  our  remarks  for  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  report. 

«  Eddt  Sc  Co.'s  Washington  Co,  Iron  beam  D.— 
This  is  a  strong  and  well  made  plow;  the  beam  is 
of  wrought  iron,  and  we  should  suppose  from  its 
construction,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  very 
rough  and  stony  land.  Its  draft  is  heavy,  and  the 
mould-board  presses  heavily  on  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  the  furrow,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  ex- 
posed after  plowing,  curved,  from  the  effect  of  the 
pressure.  This  peculiar  action  not  only  expends 
power  wastefully,  but  packs  the  earth  which  ought 
to  be  pulverized. 

Randebson's  Schodac  Plow, — The  good  quali- 
ties of  this  plow  were  brought  out  in  the  fullest  re- 
lief by  Mr.  Randerson,  whose expertness  as  a  plow- 
man was  particularly  observed.  The  lightness  of 
draft  of  this  plow  is  very  remarkable ;  this  was  seen 
as  distinctly  in  the  action  of  the  team  as  from  the 
indications  of  the  dynamometer.  It  also  possesses 
another  quality  which  will  recommend  it  to  many 
farmers;  it  can  be  used  by  an  inexpert  plowman 
with  better  eflfect  than  most  of  the  plows  exhibited ; 
it  runs  easily  without  turning  towards  the  land  or 
from  it,  and  when  once  gauged,  it  keeps  the  re- 
quired depth  with  great  steadiness.  Since  good 
plowmen  are  procured  with  so  much  difficulty  in 
many  places,  this  quality  of  the  plow  will  prove  of 
great  value.  With  these  qualities,  it  fails  in  its 
pulverizing  action ;  the  furrow-slice  is  simply  turn- 
ed, with  scarcely  any  comminution  of  its  particles, 
and  it  does  not  bury  the  grass  and  other  vegetable 
matters  on  the  surface,  with  that  thoroughness 
which  good  husbandry  requires. 
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MiNM  &  HoETojff's  Peehikill  Plow,  No.  21.— 
Those  of  your  committee  who  have  watched  the 
operation  of  plows  for  several  years  in  succession, 
which  have  been  exhibited  at  our  annual  fairs,  are 
no  strangers  to  the  excellence  of  this  implement.  It 
is  constructed  throughout  by  a  rule,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  some  of  the  members  6f  your  committee 
several  years  ago^  At  each  successive  exhibition, 
competitors  have  approximated  more  and  more 
closely  to  this  pl*w,  and  the  great  excellence  of 
many  of  the  plows  manufactured  in  this  State,  U 
due  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Miner  & 
Horton.  No.  21  turns  an  excellent  furrow,  sur- 
passes most  in  pulverization,  buries  the  vegetable 
matter  well,  is  strong  in  its  construction,  durable 
in  its  materials,  moderate  in  price,  and  light  in  its 
draft.  But  in  our  opinion  would  be  improved,  by 
an  apparatus  by  which  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its 
furrow  could  be  more  readily  and  accurately  ad- 
justed. 

Stabbuck  &  Co.'s  Trojan  No.  5. — The  proprie- 
tors of  this  plow  were  unfortunate  in  drawing  their 
lot,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  on  the  ground. 
It  wss  situated  at  the  base  of  a  side  bill,  receiving 
its  drainage.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  it  was  very 
wet,  excessively  stoney,  and  covered  with  a  ranker 
herbage  than  any  other  lot  on  the  field.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  proprietors  in  the  excellence  of  the 
implement  was  very  strikingly  exhibited  by  their 
submission  to  its  being  tested  without  the  slightest 
remonstrance  under  circumstances  so  decidedly  un- 
favorable. It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  any  judges 
to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  these  inequalities 
in  the  physical  condition  of  different  lots,  and  it  is 
possible  that  injustice  may  be  done  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  care  and  impartiality;  but  your  committee 
in  making  their  award,  endeavored,  individually,  to 
be  ''  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds.''  Trojan 
No.  5  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plow,  and  in  its 
capacity  for  turning  under  weeds  and  stubble, 
without  chokingj  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
plow  at  the  exhibition. 

P.  Auld's  Improved  Scotch  Plow,  made  goo(F 
work.  It  seems  well  adapted  to  adhesive  soils,  as 
from  its  form  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  used,  it 
will  scour  well.  It  lacks  the  apparatus  for  proper 
adjustment,  virhich  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  of 
management. 

PROUTT  &  Mears,  Centre  Draft,  No.  5^. — This 
plow  possesses  an  extraordinary  combination  of  ex- 
cellencies. The  point  or  share  presents  a  gradual, 
easy  rise  of  the  furrow  to  the  mould-board,  which 
is  on  a  gentle  spiral  curve,  in  its  transverse  and 
diagonal  sections,  and  of  such  length  as  to  insure 
a  free  and  easy  delivery  of  the  furrow  at  its  after 
end,  and  not  requiring  the  foot  of  the  plowman 
to  prevent  its  falling  back  from  whence  it  came, 
and  having  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  so  far  dis- 
turbed as  to  admit  of  the  genial  influences  of  the 
sun  and  rain,  those  powerful  agents  of  deconiposi- 
tion.  It  is  of  that  peculiar  structure  which  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  form  which  the  under  side  of 
the  furrow  naturally  assumes,  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing inverted,  that  after  a  few  hours  service,  not  an 
inch  will  be  found  which  is  not  polished  by  the  pas- 
sing furrow. 

The  centre  draft  principle,  seems  almost  univer- 
sally misapprehended  by  most  farmers  and  plow 
makers,  although  it  has  been  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Messrs.  Pronty  &  Mears'  plows  for  many 
years.  Most  persons  suppose  that  this  appellation 
refers  to  the  draft-rod,  which  dispenses  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  power  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam  ; 
bi^t  this  is  not  so.     Its  takes  its  name  from  the  ap- 


proximatioB  of  the  bea»  to  the  ceatral  seetion  of 
the  implement,  most  other  plows  having  the  beam 
placed  directly  over  the  perpendicular  land-side. 
The  land-side  makes  an  aoutt  angle  with  a  perpen- 
dicular, from  the  sole  of  the  plow,  and'  henee  the 
furrow«sliee,  instead  of  being  rectangular,  is  rhom- 
boidal.  The  combined  action  «f  the  coulter  and 
plow,  loosens  the  earth  composing  the  acute  angle, 
so  that  when  the  furrow-slice  laps  on  the  preceding 
one,  the  loose  earth  falls  into  the  channel  made  by 
the  lapping  of  the  furrows  and  completely  barie» 
the  protruding  vegetation.  This  feature  of  the 
plow  is  looked  upon  by  your  committee  with  great 
favor,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  rectangular 
furrow-slice  to  be  so  laid  as  to  shut  in  the  grass  so 
as  to  insure  its  decomposition,  and  to  repress  ita 
growth. 

The  inclination  of  the  land-aide  also  brings  the 
standard  on  which  the  beam  it  placed  within  tha 
body  of  the  plow,  the  front  edge  of  which  is  thrown 
forwards  in  a  curve  under  the  beam,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  vegetable  matters  on  the  surface  from 
lodging  on,  and  choking  the  plow.  The  after  part 
of  the  head  of  the  standard,  is  extended  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  beam  and  land-side  more 
perfectly,  and  being  within  the  body  of  the  plow  it 
admits  of  the  position  of  the  beam  being  in  a  lino 
parallel  with  the  land-side,  and  also  causes  the  line 
of  draft  of  the  latter,  and  the  line  of  motion  of  the 
plow  to  be  parallel  one  to  the  other. 

As  the  draft  rod  and  other  apparatus  of  adjust- ' 
ment  attached  to  this  plow,  are  in  some  respects  pe- 
culiar, we  subjoin  Messrs.  Pronty  and  Mears,  de- 
scription thereof. 

''The  draft  rod. — The  under  side  of  the  fore  end 
of  the  beam  of  common  length,  is  elevated  from  two 
to  five  inches  above  the  level  of  the  standard  at  ita 
junction  with  the  beam.  At  the  fore  end  of  the 
beam  is  secured  a  metallic  graduating  arc,  having 
a  slot  of  about  six  inches  lateral  extent,  and  through 
which  is  passed,  vertically,  an  eye-bolt  of  about  ten 
inches  in  length — about  eight  inches  forming  a  male 
screw,  the  female  consisting  of  a  nut  on  the  under, 
and  a  powerful  thumb  nut»  or  knob  nut,  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  graduating  arc.  By  means  of  this 
arc,  nuts  and  screw,  the  eye  of  the  bolt  may  be  ele* 
vated  or  depressed,  and  also  passed  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  centre,  and  thus  secured  in  its  position-^ 
thus  adjusting  the  line  of  draft  with  great  accuracy. 
In  front  of  the  standard,  under  the  beam,  embrac- 
ing its  sides  and  extending  up  back  of  the  standard- 
bolt,  is  a  clevis,  having  its  ends  secured  by  a  strong 
bolt  through  the  beam.  This  clevis  has  three 
notches  to  admit  the  hook  on  the  end  of  the  draft 
rod.  One  central,  and  one  extending  out  on  either 
side  of  the  beam.  The  draft  rod  is  a  bar  of  round 
iron — having  at  one  end  an  eye  to  draw  by,  and  at 
the  other  is  formed  a  suitable  hook  or  eye  by  w*hich 
it  is  attached  to  the  clevis  after  having  been  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  adjusting  screw  bolt. 

**  This  apparatus,  when  applied  to  the  Prouty  & 
Mears  plow,  (the  land-side  and  standard  of  which 
are  inclined,  and  the  beam  on  a  line  parallel  with 
the  land-side,)  admits  of  the  plow  carrying  its 
proper  width  of  furrow  when  drawn  by  two  or  more 
horses  walking  in  the  furrow,  when  the  draft  rod  is 
hitched  into  the  right  hand  notch  of  the  clevis  and 
full  to  the  right  in  the  graduating  arc.  Hitch  cen- 
tral in  the  clevis,  and  set  central  in  the  arc  and  it 
follows  eqnally  well,  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of 
horses.  Let  the  rod  be  hooked  into  the  notch  on 
the  left  of  the  beam,  and  moved  to  the  left  of  the 
arc,  and  it  follows  the  team  of  three  horses  abreast 
as  perfectly  as  before,  in  each  instance  holding  its 
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width  and  depth  of  IvrroWy  torniag  oyer*and  com- 
pletely eovermg  tho  sod  and  all  vegetable  matter. 

To  tam  ap  the  merit*  of  this  plow,  it  appears  to 
OS  that  it  combiiies  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  the 
somewhat  opposite  qoalities  of  ease  of  draft  with 
pulverizing  power;  it  buries  the  vegetable  natter 
very  thoroughly ;  it  is  made  of  very  excellent  mate- 
rials; ic  is  not  expensive;  the  workmanship  is  of 
the  best  quality;  it  can  be  easily  repaired,  and  fa- 
cility in  its  use  ia  easily  acquired  by  the  plowman. 
It  is  steady  and  equable  in  its  motion,  requiring  lit- 
tle labor  on  the  part  of  the  plowman,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  most  accurate  adjustment.  The  com- 
mendation which  we  have  bestowed  on  the  dura- 
bility of  the  materiaU,  strength  of  construction, 
neatness  of  finish,  and  general  excellence  of  work- 
manship exhibited  in  this  plow,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  all  the  plows  exhibited  by  the  same  pro- 
prietors. 

BoawoaTH,  Rich  &  Co. 'a  Jr0n  bemm  /). — This 
plow  has  the  merit  of  being  the  cheapest  of  any  ex- 
hibited. Its  construction  gives  it  some  advantages 
an  plowing  in  stumpy  land,  and  from  its  facility  in 
turning,  it  is  convenient  where  the  furrows  are  very 
short.  But  your  committee  are  constrained  to  say 
that  the  work  performed  by  this  plow,  does  not 
meet  their  approbation,  as  it  requires  too  much  aid 
from  the  foot  of  the  plowman  to  place  the  furrow- 
alice  in  a  proper  position.  It  packs  and  solidifies 
Che  furrow-slice  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  hinder  part  Of  the  mould  board;  the  draft  is 
heavy,  and  iia  action  is  vibratory  and  unsteady. 

Finch's  Empire  A  3.— The  same  objections  ap- 
ply to  this  plow  as  to  ^Henderson's,  but  it  presses 
the  furrow  harder  and  requires  more  power. 

H.  L.  Emery's  Albany  Plow,  does  good  work, 
except  that  it  fails  to  bury  the  stubble  well. 

W.  U.  Chase's  Anuterdam  Plow  No,  6.— This 
implement  was  not  properly  adjusted  for  showing 
its  peculiar  properties,  and  therefore  your  commit- 
tee haxard  no  remarks  on  its  action. 

E.  J.  Burball's  Shell-wheel  Plow, — Much  inge- 
nuity is  displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  plow, 
and  from  inspection,  and  from  theoretical  conside- 
rations, we  should  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  it 
valuable  qualities;  but  it  failed  to  efiect  a  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  to  cover  under  the 
vegetable  matter,  without  assistance  from  the  foot 
of  the  plowman . 

Proutt  Sc  Mears'  Connecticut  Valley  Plow. — 
We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  excellence  of 
the  execution  of  this  implement  in  soils  adapted  to 
its  use;  but  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  soil  where  it 
was  tried  in  our  presence. 

Tour  committee  have  thus  passed  in  review  all 
the  plows  oflered  for  competition  in  this  particular 
kind  of  land,  and  have  given  their  opinions  so  far  as 
they  know  their  own  hearts,  with  entire  impar- 
tiality. They  would  have  praised  with  far  greater 
pleasure  than  they  have  blamed;  but  their  duty  to 
the  society,  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  seemed 
imperiously  to  require  that  they  shoald  honestly 
state  the  facts  as  they  presented  themselves  to  their 
view,  with  their  conclusions,  without  fear,  favor  or 
affection. 

Stiff  Soil  Trials. — Having  thus  finished  the 
trial  of  plows  on  ''  Old  Ground,*'  they  proceeded  to 
test  those  entered  for  plowing  stiff  sod. 

The  field  selected  was  of  a  stiff  clay  soil,  with  a 
smooth  and  almost  level  surface,  generally  free  from 
stones,  in  a  very  wet  condition  from  recent  rains, 
and  covered  with  a  sod  which  had   been  unplowed 


for  many  years.  The  siae  of  furrow-slice  prescrib- 
ed by  the  rules  was  7  inches  by  10  inches.  The 
lands  were  150  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide.  Twenty 
two  plows  were  entered  for  competition,  and  the 
annexed  table  shows,  Ist,  the  name  of  the  competi- 
tor; 2d,  the  name  of  the  plow;  3d,  the  draft;  4tb, 
size  of  farrow;  6th,  the  price  of  the  plow,  and  6th, 
the  weight  of  the  plow. 


Names  of 
Competitors. 


French  k,  Smith, 

Miner  k.  Horton, 
French  k  i^miih, 

Eddy  «s  Co., 

Miner  Jk  Horton, 
Prouty  k.  Co., 

n-  L*.  Emery. 

Boswortk  &  Rich, 

Pinch, 

Gilbert, 

Starbuck  ft  Co., 

Scon, 

Prouty  k,  Co., 

ProQty  k  Ca, 

Bocworth,  Rich  k 

W.  U.  Chase, 

Randerson, 
Surbuck  k  Co., 
A.  Fleck, 

Starbttck  k  Co., 
P.  Auld, 

E.  J.  Burrall, 


Name  of 
Plow. 


I 


Michigan    aod 

Slid  imb-aoiL 
No,  21, 
Michigan  Joint 

plow, 
Waahiufton 

CowD, 
NO.S8, 
Centre   draft. 

No.  25, 
Albany, 
Right  and  LeA. 
Empire  A  3,« 
New  Jersey, 
Trojan  No.  5, 
Ohio, 
Centre  draA, 

Centre  draft, 

No.  do, 
Iron  Beam, 

ED, 
Amsterdam, 

No.  a, 
Schodac, 
Iron  Beam, 
Wilkie's 
i:>cotch  swing, 
Trqjan  No.  3, 
Improved 

8cQtch, 
ISheU  Wheel, 


Size  of  Price  of 
DA.  I  Furrow.  I  Plow. 


Wt.of 
Plow. 


4907 
5S0  7 
5507 
6897 
5007 
4d5  7 
6501 


5008    by  10 
425  7   by  10 

fflO  71  by  IS 

450  7   by  13 
550,7    by  IS 


by  11 
by  11 
by  10 
by  18 
by  13 
by  13 


47071  by  lU 

I 
4507   by  10^ 

380  7  by  10 

I 
5007   by  It 
SOOO^by  m 
410  7   by  12 

I 
4757   by  18 
460  7i  by  13 

475  7    byll 
4107   byll 


§13.00 
7.50 

10.00 

10.00 


11.50 
10.50 
7.00 
8.75 
6.00 
0.00 


IS  00 

10*50 

8.90 


8.00 

8.50 

S6.00 


0.00 
11.00  ' 


174 
107 


112| 


108 
133 
128 
09} 
03 
109 


119 

1QS| 

114 

109 

175 


IIU 
186 


French  &  Shith'h  Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-toil. — 
We  reserve  our  remarks  on  this  plow  for  another 
place. 

Minor  &  Hobton's  Peekskill  Plow  No,  21. — 
This  plow  does  excellent  work,  thoagh  intended  for 
a  wider  furrow,  and  working  disadvantageonsly  in 
this.  It  yet  made  good  work,  pulverizing  the  soil 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  plow,  as  well  as 
No.  22,  hereinafter  mentioned,  was  held  by  a  per- 
son unaccustomed  to  the  implement,  and  for  that 
reason  all  the  excellencies  of  the  plows  were  not 
developed.  It  runs  with  great  steadiness,  and  re- 
quires very  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
holder. 

French  U  Smith's  Michigan  Joint  Plow. — This 
implement  has  merits,  but  is  inferior  to  the  "Sod 
and  Subsoil  Plow"  of  the  same  proprietors. 

Eddy  Sc  Co.'s  Washington  Co.  D.— This  plow  is 
not  calculated  for  so  deep  a  furrow  as  seven  inches. 
Wbon  working  at  this  depth,  much  power  is  expend- 
ed upon  the  furrow  slice  which  is  hardened  and  pol- 
ished by  the  pressure.  It  cleans  out  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  well,  and  runs  very  steadily. 

Miner  &  Horton's  Peekskill  No.  22.— This 
plow  does  not  leave  the  land  as  light  as  No.  21,  nor 
is  it  as  w.ell  adapted  for  the  work  required  by  the 
rules. 

Prouty  &  Mears'  Centre  Draft  No.  25.— Leaves 
the  furrow  too  flat  and  heavy  for  stiff  soils,  but 
bdritSsthe  grass  satisfactorily. 

H.  L.  Emery's  ^/6any  P/ot0. — The fnrrows  were 
smoothly  cut,  but  the  grass  was  not  well  covered, 
and  the  soil  not  sufficiently  pulverized. 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Right  and  Left  Hand 
Plow. — This  plow  performed  its  work  admirably, 
with  a  single  exception  of  the  great  power  which 
was  required  to  operate  it.  It  ptiWerizcd  the  soil 
well,  and  buried  the  grass  very  thoroaghlv 
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Finch's  Empire  A  3. — This  plow  hai  but  Uttle 
palrerusing  action,  and  leaves  the  farrow  slice  heavy ; 
but  rans  squarely  and  steadily. 

Gilbert's  iV«w  Jertey  P/ow.^Was  worked  with- 
out a  wheeli  and  was  deficient  in  apparatus  for  accu- 
rate adjustment,  and  its  farrows  were  cut  unequally 
as  to  depth  and  width.  It  requires  too  mi»ch  power, 
when  running  seven  inches  deep,  to  become  a  favor- 
ite with  our  farmers. 

Stakbuck  &  Co.'s  Trojan  No,  5. — This  is  aval- 
<^  uable  plow,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  favorite  with 
many  farmers;  it  lays  its  furrows  smoothly  and 
evenly,  but  does  not  pulverize  the  soil  or  bury  the 
grass  as  well  as  the  standard  of  good  plowing  re- 
quires. This  plow,  like  many  others  which  were 
exhibited|  took  too  wide  a  furrow  in  proportion  to 
its  depth.  We  deem  the  growing  tendency  amongst 
plow  makers  to  adapt  their  implements  to  a  wide 
furrow-slice,  as  an  evil  sign  of  the  times,  fraught 
with  the  worst  results  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
No  fault  is  attributable  t^  the  makers  for  this;  they 
only  (Comply  with  the  demands  of  their  customers, 
but  we  think  it  high  time  that  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  Farmert  of  this  error, 
as  it  is  one  which  must  necessarily  diminish  the  re- 
turns of  their  labor.  Like  all  the  plows  made  by 
these  gentlemen,  it  is  of  easy  draft.  Messrs.  Star- 
buck's  plows  were  all  held  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
exhibited  admirable  skill  as  a  plownan,  and  brought 
out  their  good  qualities  in  the  amplest  manner. 

Scott's  Ohio  Plow. — The  proprietor  of  this  plow 
stated  that  it  was  not  prepared  for  working,  and 
requested  no  remarks  in  regard  to  it. 

Proutt  &  Mbars'  Centre  Draft  No.  5{. — Made 
good  work,  but  takes  too  wide  a  furrow  to  do  the 
required  work  on  this  soil  in  the  best  manner. 

Prouty  &  Mears'  Centre  Draft  No.  30.— The 
general  form  of  this  plow  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
'*5i,"  except  that  it  is  calculated  to  dq  deeper  work 
fn  proportion  to  the  width,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage for  stiff  soils.  Lightness  and  friability  are  the 
main  objects  to  be  attained  on  such  soils.  They 
should  be  plowed  ySne  and  well  pulverized,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  suitable  seed-bed,  but 
in  order  that  the  action  of  the  air  may  develope  and 
render  soluble  the  latent  vegetable  food  which  they 
contain.  The  operation  of  this  plow  was  highly 
satisfactory  in  these  respects.  The  furrow-slice  was 
cut  with  great  uniformity,  (as  per  table,)  and  it 
was  left  beautifully  open  and  light,  while  the  grass 
was  so  completely  covered  as  to  prevent  its  growth. 
This  was  particularly  observed  by  the  judges,  who 
visited  the  field  five  days  after  the  work  had  been 
done,  (during  which  interval  there  had  been  a  fall 
of  rain.)  in  order  to  compare  the  condition  of  the 
land  plowed  by  the  different  implements.  The  lot 
plowed  by  this  plow,  lay  considerably  on  what  had 
formerly  been  the  track  of  a  road,  which  made  that 
part  of  the  soil,  especially  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  very  hard,  and  increased  the  draft;  yet 
the  implement  hold  its  depth  well  throughout.  The 
attachment  of  the  draft-rod  to  that  part  of  the  beam 
nearest  the  centre  of  the  plow's  weight,  is  thought 
to  have  a  favorable  effect  in  keeping  it  to  its  depth 
and  giving  steadiness  of  motion. 

BoswoRTH.  Rich  &  Co.'s  Iron  Beam  E  D. — This 
plow  required  less  power  than  any  other  on  the 
ground,  but  it  was  deficient  in  pulverizing  action, 
and  covered  the  grass  imperfectly ;  and  the  sod  re- 
quired the  foot  of  the  plowman  to  assist  in  its  inver- 
sion. 

W.  U.  Chase's  Jfmeterdam  PloWf  No,  2. — A 
good,  substantial,  and  cheap  implement.  Sufficient 
pains  had  not  been  taken  in  its  adjustment  before  I 


trials  an^Tthe  plowman  not  being  accustomed  to  its 
use,  all  its  good  qualities  were  not  made  apparent, 

Randerson's  Sckodac  Plow. ^^The  remarks  on 
this  plow,  under  '^old  land"  plo^'ing,  will  apply  in 
this  connection.  It  is  proper  to  state,  also,  that  it 
did  not,  generally,  work  to  the  depth  required.  In 
this  instance,  twelve  furrows  were  plowed  before 
the  dynamometer  was  put  on,  the  average  depth  of 
which  was  not  over  six  inches;  and  when  the  imple- 
ment was  put  down  to  seven  inches,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  draft  by  the  dynamometer,  the  fur- 
rows plowed  showed  very  conspicuously  above  the 
rest  of  the  land.  The  great  difierenoe  in  the  power 
required  to  plow  six  inches,  and  that  required  for 
seven  inches,  will  account,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
for  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  Mr.  Rander- 
son's  horses  m6ved. 

Starbuck  &  Co.''s  Iron  Beam. — Similar  to  the 
"Trojan'^  No.  5,  but  does  not  work  quite  as  evenly 
and  smoothly  as  that. 

A.  Fleck''s  Wilkie^s  Scotch  Plow, — This  plow 
operated  with  great  regularity,  cutting  its  far- 
rows seven  inches  by  ten,  with  uniformity  and 
precision,  leaving  the  edges  or  corners  high,  and 
exposing  to  the  air  a  large  proportion  of  the  slice. 
At  the  time  of  the  examination  of  the  field  by  the 
committee,  the  lot  plowed  with  this  plow  was  found 
to  be  in  a  much  drier  and  lighter  condition  than 
most  of  the  lots,  and  at  a  subsequent  examination  it 
was  noticed  that  but  little  grass  had  grown  between 
the  furrows, — a  result  which  was  owing  to  the  fur 
roW'slice  having  been  left  in  so  friable  a  state  that 
the  ridges  had  crumbled  down  and  dosed  the  inter- 
stices. The  bottom  of  the  furrows,  though  cut 
more  squarely  here  than  on  old  land,  (a  different 
share  having  been  used)  was  still  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  mentioned  in  that  case.  The  plowman, 
Mathew  Hutchinson,  is  a  very  superior  workman, 
possessing  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  true 
plowman,  and  we  should  neglect  a  most  pleasing 
duty,  were  we  to  fail  in  unanimously  awarding  him 
the  praise  which  hia  work  so  richly  merits. 

Starbuck's  Trojan,  No.  3. — Makes  good  work, 
and  buries  the  vegetable  matter  better  than  any 
other  plow  by  these  makers. 

E.J.  Burr  all's  Shell  Wheel  Plow, — Is  substanti- 
ally made,  but  is  deficient  in  pulverization  and  in  bu- 
rying sod.  The  committee  examined  the  various 
lands  with  great  care  on  the  completion  of  the  trials. 
Five  days  afterwards  they  examined  them  again, 
and  three  weeks  subsequently  a  part  of  the  commit- 
tee examined  the  work,  and  the  opinions  above  given 
are  the  result  of  their  combined  inspections. 

Sandt  Sod  Soils. — Our  next  trials  were  in  a 
sandy  sod  soil,  situated  on  the  Island,  north  of  the 
rail  road  depot.  The  soil  was  an  alluvial  sand, 
with  a  very  tough  sward,  which  had  not  beea  dis- 
turbed for  twenty  years,  and  which  had  been  used 
for  pasturage  during  that  period.  The  lands  w^ere 
of  the  same  length  and  breadth  as  those  on  the  "stiff 
sod"  trials.  The  following  table  indicates  the  draft 
of  each  plow: 


Names  of  Cornpetitora. 

Name  of  Plow. 

Dnii. 

Finch, 

Small  Empire, 
Peekskill,  Vo.  91, 

400 

Miner  ft  Horton, 

380 

Miner  &  Horton, 

PeekskiU,  No.  20, 

370 

W.U.  Cha«e, 

Amsterdam,  No.  8, 

350 

French  A:  Smith, 

Michigan  Joint, 

440 

French  &  Smith, 

Michigan  sod  and  sab-soO, 

450 

Starbuck  &  Co., 

Iron  beam, 

390 

Wm.  U.  Cha»e, 
Boswonh,  Riub  &  Co., 

Amsterdam,  No.  8, 

305 

1>, 

410 

Starbuck  ft  Co., 

Trtjan,  No.  5, 
Ijurgt  Empire, 

3S0 

Finch, 

490 

Randerson, 

Schodac, 

S40 

H.  L.  Emery, 

Albanr, 

420 
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Nmmea  of  Competitori. 
BiMWorth  k.  Rich, 
Bosworth  *  Risb, 
P.  AnkL 
Promy  it  Mean, 
Pfoaiy  k,  Meats, 
Wm.  U.  Chaae, 
A.  Fleck, 
GUbert, 


Name  oT  Flew. 


t      Draft. 


Ri^aodLeA, 
£  J), 

Improved  Scotch, 
Cenire  draA,  No.  S5, 
Centre  draA,  No.  6^ 
Amateidam,  No.  7, 
Wilkie's  Scotch, 
New  Jersey, 


Oar  remarks  on  the  special  qaalities  of  the  seve- 
ral plows  have  been  given  with  so  mach  detail  un- 
der the  trials  on  **  oJd  land"  and  on  '^  stiffsod/' 
that  we  deem  it  nnneoessary  to  say  more  in  relation 
to  them  in  the  present  connexion,  except  the  gene- 
ral remark,  that  the  greatest  deficiency  noticed  in 
most  of  the  j^ilows*  which  were  submitted  for  this 
trial,  was  one  which  would  have  entitled  them  to 
commendation  in  stiff  and  tenacious  soils,  and  that 
is,  they  lapped  the  farrows  too  much,  which  in- 
creased the  friability  of  a  soil  already  too  loose. 
They  were  also  deficient  in  burying  the  grass.  In 
most  of  the  lands  it  could  be  seen  protruding 
through  the  interstices,  and  a  shower  having  occur- 
red soon  after  the  trials  were  finished,  it  grew  in  a 
few  days  so  as  to  cover  the  field  with  a  very  unde- 
sirable verdure.  These  defects,  however,  were 
admirably  obviated  by  the  plows  to  which  the  pre- 
miums are  awarded.  All  the  plows  were  gauged 
to  work  six  inches  by  twelve. 

TaiAL  or  SiDx-HiLL  Plows. — These  plows  were 
tried  on  a  steep  side  hill  in  the  same  field  where  the 
trials  on  ''old  land"  were  made.     There  were  three 
plows  entered  for  the  premium,  viz: 
Boswortb,  Rich  &  Co.'s,  price  $7.00,  wt.  123  lbs. 

Proaty  &  Mears', 9.00,    "    110  lbs. 

Eddy&Co.'s, 9.00,    "    111  lbs. 

They  all  performed  well,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
their  makers'  reputations,  and  of  the  confidence  of 
the  public;  but  all  things  considered  they  esteem  the 
plow  of  Boswortb,  Rich  &  Co.  the  best.  It  is  truly 
an  excellent  implement,  and  they  recommend  it  with 
great  confidence  to  those  requiring  such  an  imple- 
ment, asone  which  will  give  them  entire  satisfaction. 

TaiAL  op  Sub- SOIL  Plows. — Three  plows  were 
entered  for  this  trial,  viz: 

PaouTT  &  Meabs'  B  Suh'ioil  Plow. — Price  $10, 
weight  103  lbs.,  draft  750;  in  a  very  stiff  hard-pan, 
filled  with  stones;  sub-soil  depth  Hi  inches.  The 
draft  of  this  plow  in  a  similar  soil,  but  much  more 
free  from  stones,  was  650  lbs. 

PaoUTT  &  Meaxs'  C  8ub'$oil  Plow,  price  $S, 
weight  89i  lbs.,  draft 650 lbs.;  in  •  sub-soil  similar 
to  that  in  which  B  was  tried,  less  stony  than  the 
first  trial,  but  much  more  so  than  the  second  one; 
depth  104  inches. 

BoswoKTH,  Rich  &  Co.'s  8uh»toil  Plow,  price 
$7,  draft  650  lbs.;  in  a  snb-soil  similar  in  texture 
and  stones  to  that  in  the  second  trial  of  Prouty  & 
Hears'  B  plow,  depth  10}  inches,  weight  88^  lbs. 
On  a  second  trial,  its  draft  was  700  lbs.,  with  a 
depth  of  lOi  inches.  The  adjustment  attached  to 
Prouty  &  Mears'  C  plow,  by  which  the  amount  of 
pulverization  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  gives  it  a  preference  over 
others,  and  entitles  it  to  a  premium.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  add,  that  the  plow  exhibited  by  Bor- 
worth,  Rich  &  Co.  was  an  excellent  implement, 
and  will,  in  most  respects,  give  good  satisfaction  to 
purchasers. 

Measuemknts  op  vaeious  Plows. — Notwith- 
standing the  acknowledn^ed  importance  of  the  plow 
as  bearing  on  the  quantity,  qnality  and  cheapness  of 
vegetable,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  animal 
food,  little  is  yet  known  with  respect  to  its  theory. 
One  obstacle  to  its  investigation  has  hitherto  been 


the  want  of  reliable  data.  As  one  contribution  to 
the  removal  of  this  obstacle,  we  sdbjoin  the  follow- 
ing measurements  of  various  plows  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  trials: 
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H.  L.  Emery's 
Albany. 


Wm.  Chase's 
Amsterdam  No.  8, 
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Onbert's 
New  Jeisey. 


Starback  k  Co.'s 
Trojan  No.  5. 
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Slarboclr  ft  Co.'s 
Iron  Beam. 


Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-soii.  Plow. — We  have 
refrained  in  the  remarks  hitherto  offered  from  mak* 
ing  any  comments  00  the  plow  offered  by  Messrs. 
French  &  Smith,  and  called  by  them  the  Michigan 
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Sod  and  Sab-soil  Plow,  because  ia  oar  opinion,  it 
cuald  not  be  brought  into  competition  with  other 
plows,  without  great  injustice  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  properly  a  three- 
horse  ploWf  while  all  the  others  are  two  horse  plows. 
Secondly,  its  double  character  distinguishes  it- from 
all  others. 

We  regard  this  implement  as  a  most  useful  pre- 
sent from  the  mechanic  to  the  farmer,  and  in  our 
opinion  its  introduction  will  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  tillage  of  some  kinds  of  soil.  It  pul- 
verizes the  soil  in  an  excellent  manner,  which  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  must  be  seen ;  and  it  accomplish- 
es this  pulverization  with  an  amount  of  power 
which,  in  reference  to  the  work  performed,  is  cer- 
tainly not  large.  It  buries  the  sod  completely  and 
covers  it  with  a  coating  of  loose  earth  which  makes 
a  seed  bed  almost  as  perfectly  as  a  spade. 

In  other  plows  tried,  there  was  one  size  of  fur- 
row-slice which  the  plow  turned  better  than  any 
other;  if  a  broader  or  narrower  furrow  was  taken, 
the  plow  would  act  less  perfectly.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  the  ''sod  and  sub-soil"  plow;  it 
seemed  to  perform  equally  well  whatever  was  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow,  and  this  quality  we  deem  a 
great  advantage.  We'do  not  wish,  however,  to  be 
understood  as  recommending  this,  as  a  plow  adapt- 
ed to  '^  all  work.''  Where,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  desirable  to  plow  deeper  than  six 
inches,  we  cannot  recommend  this  implement;  its 
peculiar  pulverizing  powers  are  not  fully  developed 
with  a  furrow  shallower  than  seven  inches.  Its 
properties  may  be  given  in  substance  as  follows: — 

1st.  It  is  particularly  useful  where  trench  plow- 
ing is  required;  that  i?,  where  it  is  wished  to  bring 
the  sub-soil  or  a  portion  of  it  to  the  surface.  This 
is  a  useful  operation  where  the  sub-soil  abounds 
with  vegetable  food  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
surface*  soil ;  as  on  alluvial  and  other  very  deep 
soils,  where  the  upper  stratum  has  been  exhausted 
by  cultivation.  2d.  It  is  also  exceedingly  valua- 
ble for  ordinary  «/t^  adhesive  soils,  the  greatest  de- 
fect of  which  is  their  tendency  td  pack  too  closely. 
This  defect  is  in  a  great  degree  obviated  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  plow  performs  its  work.  It 
cuts  its  furrow-slice  in  two  parts,  horizontally,  by 
which  operation  it  makes  twice  as  much  division  of 
the  soil  as  is  effected  by  an  ordinary  plow  when  go- 
ing at  the  same  depth  and  width,  and  from  the  fact 
that  each  part  is  turned  over  by  itself.  It  falls  light- 
ly, and  remains  in  a  pulverized  state. 

In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  we 
recommend  that  a  premium  «qual  %o  the  first,  in 
'  amount  and  im  honor,  be  awarded  to  this  plow  for 
''  old  land"  and  "  stiff  sod"  plow^ing.  In  view  of 
the  results  of  the  trials  instituted  by  us,  and  de- 
tailed above,  we  recommend  the  following 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS; 

To  FasHCH  k  Sxith,  for  ihMr  MUkUtm  Sod  ami  Svbsoil  Ptowfi 
for  pLowiof  on  "  Old  land"  and ''  Stiff  sod" .  .Diploma  and  §15 .00 

OLD  LAND. 
1st  Premium  to  PaovTT  k  Mkass  for  their  Centn  Draft 

No.  6^. Diploma  and    10.00 

Sd  Premiam  to  Maiam  fc  HoaToir,  for  th«ir  FmhsktO^  No.  21,     8.90 

STIFF    80D    SOIL. 

1st  Premiam  to  PaovTT  &  Msabs,  for  their  Ctntr*  Draft 

No.  30,....*>>> Diploma  and    1500 

9d  Preminm,  to  Miirn  k.  Hoktoit,  ft>r  their  FodeskiUi  No.  81,    10 .  00 

LIGHT    SOD    SOIL. 

1st  Premium,  to  Paoirrr  ft  Mjears,  for  their  Centre  Draft 

iVb.  98, Diploma  and    15 .00 

9d  Premium,  Wm.  U.  Chasb,  for  his  Amaterdam  No.  7,. . . .    10.00 

SIDE    HILL    PLOW. 

To  Bos  woETA,  Rich  ft  Co.,  for  their  Side  HiU  Plow^ 

Diploma  and     8.00 

SUB-SOIL    PLOW. 

To  Pboutt  ft  ACixms,  for  their  Smb-^Ml  Plow  C,  Diploma  and  §8  00 


The  committee,  in  making  the  above  awards, 
would  not  be  anderstood  as  olaiming  entire  perfeC' 
tion  for  any  of  the  implements ^  on  the  contrary 
they  believe  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  all ; 
their  decisions  a-re  intended  to  show,  that,  of  the 
plows  which  came  under  their,  examination,  those 
on  which  the  premiums  were  bestowed,  were  the 
best  for  the  purposes  designated.  We  would  ear- 
nestly invite  the  attention  of  maiuifact»rersof  plows 
to  the  necessity  of  adapting  their  implements  to 
tpecial  purpoeee.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  construction  of  a  plow  "  of  all  work,''  as 
it  is  called,  is  possible.  The  different  circumstan* 
ces  under  which  plows  must  be  used,  and  the  differ- 
ent objects  to  be  attained,  rendei'  a  difference  of 
construction  absolutely  necessary.  For  instance, 
clayey  and.  tenacious  soils  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
pulverized,  and  to  effect  this,  they  must  be  plowed 
with  a  deep  and  narrow  furrow,  and  left  as  light  as 
practicable.  Sandy  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  merely  turned  over,  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  bury  the  surface  vegetable 
matter,  without  pulverizing  or  making  the  soil 
more  loose — its  lightness  being  already  too  great  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  seriform  and  liquid  mi^t- 
ters  which  constitute  the  food  of  plants.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  plows  of  somewhat  different 
construction  are  required  for  rough  and  smooth 
land — a  shorter  inplement,  especially,  being  re- 
quired for  the  former  situatien,  in  order  lo  adapt  it- 
self  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  that  the  same  plow  eaa  fulfill  such 
antagonistic  conditions;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  best  plows^ 
not  for  general  purposes — but  for  the  various  spe- 
cial purposes  to  which  they  most  be  applied. 

The  committee  would  do  iajustice  to  their  own 
feelings  were  they  to  fail  to  acknowledge  their  ob- 
ligations to  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the 
success  of  their  experiments,  ^y  valuable  advico 
and  intelligent  eo-eperation.  Thej  also  desire  to 
express  their  cordial  acknowledgments  to  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  for 
his  assiduity  in  anticipating  and  providing  for  all 
their  wants  during  the  ti  als  of  the  plows.  Much 
ef  the  success  which  hss  attended  their  labors, 
is  due  to  his  untiring  watchfulness  and  intelligeni 
z%al. 

They  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  all  the 
competitors,  without  exception,  for  their  kindness, 
and  for  the  liberal  confidence  which  Ihey  displayed 
towards  the  eommittee  during  the  protracted  trials 
of  their  implements.  To  H.  L.  Emery,  of  Albany, 
and  Wm.  U.  Chase,  ef  Amsterdam,  their  thanks  are 
especially  due  for  active  and  willing  assistance  ren- 
dered by  them  on  the  field. 

Anthout  Van  Bergen,' 

John  Stanton  Gould, 

Sanfobd  Howazd,  ^  Committee- 

B.    B.    KiBTLAND, 

Peteb  Cbispell,  Jb. 

Note.— -Suggestions  by  the  Committee  in  regard 
to  points  connected  with  the  construction  of  plows, 
which  require  investigation,  and  also  hints  in  re- 
gard to  conducting  trials  of  plows,  will  be  attaobed 
to  the  report  in  a  supplementary  form,  wheu  it  ia 
published  in  the  Tramaciions. — Eds. 

Laboe  Field  op  Wheat. — We  learn  that  Mr. 
William  Cook,  of  Lima,  harvested  this  season  466 
bushels  of  fine  w^heat  from  ten  acres  of  land.  The 
wheat  was  of  the  Soule's  variety  and  was  drilled  ia 
with  one  of  Spencer  &  Co/s  drills. 
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Selectlaf  Fnit  for  a  coatinaed  Sapplf  • 

Thekx  are  two  reasons  why  home-raised  fruit  is 
better  than  that  purchased  in  market.  First,  fblly 
ripe  fruit,  plump  with  melting  richness,  may  be  ta- 
ken fresh  from  the  tree  for  immediate  use,  instead 
of  being  plucked  while  yet  hard  for  two  or  three 
days  of  carriage  and  exposure  in  market.  Secondly, 
where  fruit  is  raised  in  one's  own  garden,  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  delicious  may  be  selected ;  while 
that  which  is  to  be  offered  in  market  is  usually  of 
such  sorts  as  have  a  showy  exterior,  or  yield  the 
largest  crops.  Every  man,  therefore,  who  possesses 
a  rood  of  land,  should  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  furnish  his  own  table.  There  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  a  better  combination  of  the  elements  of 
comfort,  independence  and  economy,  than  in  a  suc- 
cession of  the  very  best  home  grown  fresh  fruit  for 
the  use  of  a  family  for  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year. 

The  time  for  automn  transplanting  ts  now  at  hand. 
In  selecting  the  varieties,  there  are  several  considera- 
tioD«  te  be  borne  in  mind.  1%  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  safest  f  adhere  to  those  sorts  which  have  proved 
best  with  the  best  cultivators  in  each  particular  re* 
gion.  New  and  unproved  sorts,  no  matter  how  high- 
ly they  may  be  recommended,  should  be  introduced 
sparingly.  2.  A  supply  may  be  relied  on  at  all 
times  and  through  all  seasons  with  greater  certain- 
ty, by  a  rather  extensive  than  meagre  list.  Some 
fruits  succeed  best  in  one  season,  and  others  in  other 
seasons.  For  example,  in  one  year  nearly  all  the 
early  cherries  rotted  but  the  Kentuh,  which  in  other 
years  was  passed  as  second  rate.  We  had  the  pre- 
sent summer  three  fine  sorts  of  early  peaches  ripen- 
ing at  about  the  same  period,  namely,  Fay*t  Early 
jinn,  the  Tillotson  and  StrnUe  Early  York,  The 
two  latter  bore  but  few  specimens;  the  former  by 
a  profuse  crop  supplied  the  deficiency.  One  year 
may  be  noted  for  its  abundant  crop  of  strawberries, 
another  for  its  bountiful  supply  of  raspberries,  a 
third  for  its  grapes,  and  a  fourth  for  its  pears. 
Hence  a  wide  selection,  provided  the  very  best  are 
taken,  will  prove  most  satisfactory. 

We  have  repeatedly  given  select  lists  of  fruits  in 
former  numbers  of  the  Cultivator.  It  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  here  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
best  or  most  noted  for  particular  purposes.  The 
season  of  fruit  begins  in  the  northern  States  by  the 
first  of  summer,  with  eherriet  and  ttrateberries. 
The  earliest  stawberries,  really  worth  raising,  are 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  Burr*s  New  Pine,  and  Boston 
Pine  ;  the  later  sorts  are  Old  Hudson,  Hovey^sSeed* 
ling,  and  Dundee,  The  earliest  cherries  are  Early 
Purple  Guigne  and  the  Doctor  ;  the  later  are  Elton, 
Downton  and  Downer^s  late,  Holland  Bigarreau 
and  Black  Tartarian  are  fine  cherries,  and  also 
productive  for  market.  Belle  Magnifique  and  Plum- 
stone  Morello  are  excellent  late  cherries.  These 
two  sorts  coming  in  thisyear,  after  the  rotting  season, 
were  beautiful,  sound  and  perfect.  Apricots*  ripening 
by  midsummer,  immediately  follow  cherries.  Un- 
less they  are  planted  on  a  soil  with  a  naturally  dry 
or  well  drained  suh-soil,  they  are  liable  to  perish  long 
before  reaching  old  age.  Low  heads  are  thought  best, 
but  are  not  proofagainst  this  disaster.  The  hardiest 
apricot,,  not  of  the  highest  quality,  but  well  worth 
raising,  and  as  hardy  as  a  sugar  maple,  is  the  Black. 
Of  the  others,  the  Oolden  or  Fishkill  and  the  Breda 
are  the  most   reliable.     The  Large  Early  and  the 


Moorpark  are  less  certain  and  Drodnotive,  althougn 
of  fine  qnality  and  large  size 

The  Primordian  plum,  a  rather  tender  and  slowly 
growing  variety,  but  profusely  productive,  ripens 
with  the  earliest  apricots,  and  is  for  this  reason 
very  valuable.  Early  Royal  and  Imperial  Otto- 
man succeed  the  Primordian,  the  Green  Gage  and 
Lawrence  Favorite ;  these  are  followed  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson;  Purple  Gage  is  rather  late, 
and  the  Frost  Gage  quite  late,  and  a  profuse  bear- 
ing market  variety.  The  Lombard  or  Bleecker^s 
Red,  and  the  Imperial  Gage  are  well  adapted  to 
light  soils.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  a  fine  large  late 
sort,  not  always  ripening  at  the  north. 

The  three  best  very  early  peaches  we  have  already 
mentioned.  They  are  followed  successively  by  Cole's 
Early  Red,  Coolidge's  Favorite,  Large  Early 
York,  George  IV,  Crawford's  Early,  Morris  White, 
Nivette,  Oldmixon  Free  and  Crawford's  Late. 

The  best  early  pear  is  the  Madeleine,  Afterwards 
we  have  those  delicious  summer  varieties,  the  Ros- 
tiezer  and  Tyson;  then  the  Barlett  and  Washing- 
ton, both  free  growers,  and  great  and  early  bearers ; 
these  are  succeeded  by  the  Seckel,  unequalled  for 
high  flavor,  by  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  unsurpassed 
for  productiveness,  and  by  the  Flemish  Beauty  for 
its  free  growth,  large  size  and  fine  quality.  The 
White  and  Gray  Doyenne,  on  soils  adapted  to  them, 
are  scarcely  equalled  among  late  autunin  pears. 
Among  late  autumn  and  early  winter  sorts,  the 
Ar ember g,  Winkfleld  and  Winter  Nelis  are  regieird- 
ed  generally  as  the  best.  The  Easter  Beurre  if 
fully  ripened  and  well  kept,  is  a  very  desirable  late 
winter  and  spring  pear.  The  new  variety,  the 
Autumn  Paradise,  is  likely  to  prove  a  pear  of  groat 
value  for  mid-autumn.  Onondaga  or  Swan's  Orange 
and  Beure  Diel,  as  well  as  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Winkfield,  are  desirable  for  market  from  their 
size  and  beauty,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Golden 
Bilboa,  although  but  little  above  medium  in  size. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  those  varieties 
of  the  apple  which  will  give  us  fresh  fruit  through 
autumn  and  winter,  and  till  the  early  summer  fruits 
appear  the  succeeding  year,  the  best  serts  being  so 
well  known.  

Materials  for  Pottiag  Flanl«. 


According  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  the  best 
materials  for  the  cultivatioa  of  plants  ia  pots,  are 
the  following: — 

Loam — the  best  is  procured  from  very  old  pas- 
tures or  commons — the  surface  to  be  pared  off  not 
more  than  two  inches — to  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  de- 
compose for  8  or  10  months.  A  heavier  and  a  lighter 
will  be  found  of  great  convenience,  for  plants  of 
different  habits. 

Peat — in  choosing  this,  it  should  be  procured  from 
a  dry  rather  than  wet  locality.  If  coarse  fVom  fern- 
roots,  it  should  decompose  in  a  heap.  Peat  is  of 
great  value  in  keeping  composts  open,  and  assisting 
drainage.  In  this  country,  where  it  cannot  always 
be  easily  had,  leaf-mould,  from  the  woods,  is  a 
good  substitute. 

Manure — stable  dung,  quite  rotted,  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  thing.  It  should  never  undergo  fer- 
mentation. For  some  kinds  of  plants,  eow-dung 
three  or  four  years  old,  will  prove  very  useful. 

Sand,  of  a  pure  white  kind,  is  the  most  desirable—- 
the  nearer  it  approaches  pounded  silica,  the  better. 

To  attempt  any  thing  beyond  mediocrity,  with- 
out being  possessed  of  the  above  materials,  will  be 
found  a  waste  of  labor.  These  materials  should  be 
always  kept  within  reach  of  the  potting  bench,  in  a 
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condition  At  for  immediate  use.  It  is  this  foresight 
that  has  rendered  the  course  easy  to  many  a  sucpess- 
fiil  aspirant,  and  the  want  of  it  tiie  ruin  of  half  the 
plants  propagated.  For  plants  will  not  generally 
thrive  in  any  compost,  however  carefully  attended 
to,  nijess  some  attention  is  paid  to  their  natural 
wants  and  habits.  Plants  in  pots  are  in  an  artifi- 
cial position,  and  require  a  proportionate  amount  of 
care  in  cultivation. 

The  Carcullo— the  opinion!  of  Doctors. 

Where  any  evil  is  extensive,  and  its  remedy  diifi- 
onlt,  we  are  always  sure  to  have  plenty  of  prescrip- 
tions. Nothing  exemplifies  this  truth  more  striking- 
ly than  the  eflbrts  to  get  rid  of  the  Curculio.  We 
hare  at  least  a  dozen  remedies  on  record,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  proved  in  a  greater  or  lesd  degree 
eflfcotual,  as  for  example  jarring  them  down  on 
sheets;  paving  beneath  the  trees;  syringing  the 
forming  fruit  with  lime  wash ;  pounding  the  earth 
beneath  the  trees  and  sweeping  up  the  fallen  fruit; 
confining  pigs  and  geese;  repelling  by  fermenting 
manure  and  other  offensive  odors;  saturating  the 
ground  with  salt;  squirting  over  the  trees  tobacco- 
water  or  brine;  decoying  into  wide  mouthed  vials; 
throwing  them  up  to  the  frost,  &c.  Our  object  at 
present,  is  not  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  modes,  but  to  give  the  opinions  of 
a  few  men  of  extensive  experience,  now  that  the 
season  far  these  depredators  has  past,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  another. 

C.  M.  HovET,  of  Boston,  for  15  years  past  editor 
of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  says,  **  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  thus  far,  of  all  the  plans  Sttg* 
gested  for  limiting  their  ravages,  not  one  can  claim 
so  much  merit  as  that  of  ihaking  them/romUhe 
treet  daily ^  during  the  whole  period,  when  they 
make  their  attacks  upon  the  fruit.  All  the  bar- 
barous plans  for  disfiguring  a  garden,  by  paviifg  it 
with  bricks  or  stone, — making  it  a  pig  pen  or 
henery — saturating  the  soil  with  guano  or  salt  and 
numberless  other  modes,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
suggested  by  those  who  are  novices  in  horticulture, 
are  of  little  or  no  value,  compared  with  that  of 
shaking  the  trees  and  catching  the  *  rascals.'  " 

F.  R.  Elliott,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  fruit  con- 
ventions, of  the  N.  American  Pomological  conven- 
tions, &o.  says,  **  Of  the  many  receipts  that  have 
been  chronicled  as  certain  cures,  none  with  us  other 
than  the  mesmeric  manipulation  of  that  veteran 
Pomologist,  David  Thomas,  '  stay 8  ptt/,'  that  is 
catching  them  on  a  spread  sheet.  Paving,  salt, 
sulphur,  &o.  are  of  no  avail.  Last  season  I  paid  a 
penny  for  every  specimen;*  this  year  lean  well 
pay  in  plums." 

A.  J.  Downing,  in  his  Horticulturist,  known  as 
the  best  magazine  on  gardening  in  America,  says, 
*[  We  still  think  that  pigs  and  poultry  are  the  cheap- 
est and  most  serviceable  preventives  to  the  Curculio, 
when  the  trees  can  be  planted  in  yards  which  are 
thoroughly  investigated  by  them.  There  are  doubt- 
less  cases  where,  from  incomplete  arrangements, 
this  mode  may  have  failed;  but  in  all  instances, 
where  thoroughly  ci^rried  out  and  preserved  in,  it 
will  be  found  an  efltcient  and  cheap  mode.  Mean- 
while, paving  is  nicely  adapted  to  the  amateur's 
garden." 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  preceding  remedies,  thoroughly  applied, 
would  be  eflfectunl  in  all  cases. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Mass.,  furnish  the  following  from  a  contribn- 

*  Tta0  actual  cost  is  not  a  AAligf  Uiis. 


tor,*  which  we  have  found  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
serving from  the  curculio  new  or  rare  varieties,  in 
small  quantities  for  testing  :•» 

"  Last  year  T  made  twe  bags  of  old  thin  muslin* 
and  drew  them  over  two  limbs  about  the  time  the 
fruit  set.  Within  each  of  these  bags  I  saved  a  few 
beautiful  plums,  and  not  a  plum  did  I  save  on  any 
other  part  of  the  tree.  Last  spring  I  bought  a  few 
yards  of  bonnet  lining,  and  covered  the  limbs  of 
several  trees,  some  when  the  plums  bad  set  and 
others  when  they  were  in  blossom;  for  I  found  the 
enemy  had  made  their  appearance  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  Under  each  of  these,  I  saved  plums, 
apricots  and  nectarines,  upon  limbs  of  twelve  difl*er-> 
ent  trees;  and  these  were  the  only  ones  I  saved. 
*  *  One  small  branch,  covered  by  a  bag,  measur- 
ing six  and  a  half  by  nine  inches,  contained  twenty- 
one  beautiful  plums,  hanging  in  one  solid  cluster. 
Upon  another  tree,  I  saved  eight  Moorparkapricdts. 
I  am  training  apricot  trees  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  to 
make  them  more  convenient  to  be  covered  with 
muslin."  ____ 

Mailcet  Gardena  and  Rail  Roada. 


Rail  roads  have  had  a  wonderfHl  inflaence  on  the 
production  and  sale  of  such  articles  as  are  quickly 
perishable.  And  oa  nothing  has  the  infineace  been 
greater,  perhaps,  than  on  the  market  gardens  about 
London.  Co  vent  Garden  market  has  been  famed 
for  its  remunerative  prices  of  fine  things.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  $300  have  been  ob- 
tained ftom  an  acre  of  cabbages,  $500  for  an  acre  of 
rhubarb,  $700  for  an  acre  of  asparagus,  and  of 
strawberries.  Single  forced  cucumbers  have  sold 
for  $2,  melons  for  $5,  forced  strawberries  at  half  a 
dollar  an  ounce,  and  grapes  $6  per  pound.  These 
prices  are  high,  but  the  expenses  are  enormous. 
Fitch,  of  Fulham,  (who  has  sold  nine  cart  loads  of 
vegetables  in  one  day  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
has  paid  out  for  the  use  of  100  acres  of  land,  manure 
and  all  expenses,  nearly  twenty  tkausani  dollars  a 
year. 

But  fresh  market  gardens  have  sprung  up  all  along 
the  lines  of  railways,  and  made  a  fearful  change 
upon  the  old  gardeners.  Land  in  the  country  is  not 
a  sixth  part  of  the  price  it  is  near  the  city,  and  rail- 
way conveyance  is  cheap.  Many  families  in  London 
now  receive  the  produce  of  their  ewn  country  gar- 
dens. Railroads  and  steamboats  have  effected  still 
another  change.  French  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
brought  into  London  before  the  usual  time  for  the 
English  markets,  having  an  earlier  climate  in  their 
favor.  The  London  gardeners  possess  a  decided 
advantage  in  climate  over  the  northern  counties,  and 
large  quantities  are  consequently  sent  north.  In 
short,  the  old  and  limited  bounds  of  trade  are  broken 
up,  and  a  general  distribution  both  of  profits  and 
consumption  made  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  similar  result  is  taking  place  in  this  oonntry. 
If  our  territory  is  wider,  the  greater  difference  in 
latitude  will  give  the  north  the  benefit  of  sonthern 
productions  all  the  earlier.  The  Early  Tillotson 
peach  ripens  in  southern  Virginia  more  than  a  month 
sooner  than  in  New- York.  A  more  general  cultiva- 
tion of  this  variety  there  would  supply  New-York 
city  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  peaches  before 
mid -summer.  This  peach  ripens  at  Vicksburg  and 
Natchez  within  a  fortnight  of  the  first  day  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  more  central  portions  of  the  Union 
might  he  supplied  much  earlier  than  from  their  own 
raising.  Increased  facilities  for  transportation,  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  a  greatly  extended  culture  of 

*As  copied  by  Hovey^s  M«f . 
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early  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  difTerent 
kinds,  must  ultimately  render  the  domestic  trade  in 
these  atiolel  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prodacer 
and  consamer,  and  tend  to  equalize  the  price  of  land 
by  giving  the  gardeners  and  fruit  raisers  living  25  or 
50  miles  from  large  cities  nearly  the  same  advantages 
as  those  formerly  within  close  proximity. 

Lime  lor  the  Curcolio* 

Much  attention  has  been  excited  the  present  year 
by  a  new  remedy  for  the  cnrculio.  It  was  first  tried 
by  Lawrence  Yonng,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  has 
been  repeated  by  others.  It  consists  simply  in  cov- 
ering the  young  fruit,  as  early  as  danger  is  apprehend- 
ed, with  a  coating  of  thin  lime  wash,  considerably 
more  diluted  than  the  mixture  usually  employed  in 
whitewashing.  It  proves  qnjte  effectual ;  but  it  must 
be  repeated  after  ever  shower,  and  even  after  heavy 
dews,  which  wash  oflfthe  lime.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  proved,  in  the  past  wet  season,  more  laborious 
than  catching  the  insects  on  sheets.  A  dry  season 
would  be  more  favorable  for  the  remedy  with  lime. 
It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  large  syringe. 

Tke  Stanwick  Nectarine* 


No  new  fruit  has  excited  so  much  attention  in 
England  of  late  years,  as  this  new  variety  of  the 
nectarine.  It  was  introdaeed  from  Syria,  and  al- 
though it  has  born  frui.t  on  the  grounds  of  a  single 
individual,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  speci* 
mens  disseminated  among  judgeai  have  received  the 
highest  praise  for  excellence  and  delicious  flavor. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Elruge,  but  much  paler  in 
color.  According  to  Lindley,  it  is  '^exceedingly 
tender,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  flavor  of  Prussic  acid." 

A  great  sale  of  24  small  trees  of  this  variety  took 
plaee  at  London,  near  the  dose  of  last  spring,  the 
only  trees  then  in  market.  They  were  purchased 
chiefly  by  some  twenty  individuals,  mostly  nursery- 
men, for  an  aggregate  sum  of  over  $800,  averaging 
more  than  $30  a  tree,  and  some  sold  for  n^ore  than 
$50.  Time  will  determine  whether,  after  a  wider 
and  longer  cultivation,  its  high  character  will  be 
sustained,  and  whether  it  will  prove  of  much  value 
in  this  country.  Fine  nectarines,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, are  quite  an  uncertain  result  among  us,  un- 
less they  have  received  extraordinary  attention. 
Doubtless  they  who  pay  a  high  price  for  this  will  en- 
deavor to  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  quite  as  flne  as 
its  merits  will  warrant.  At  the  same  time  that  enter- 
prise is  to  be  commended,  we  must  not  forget  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  newly  introduced  wonders 
among  fruits,  have  ultimately  sunk  greatly  in  public 
estimation  after  rigid  trial,  or  been  wholly  forgotten. 
This  should  render  us  cautious,  but  not  cause  us  blind- 
ly to  reject  every  thing  without  a  fair  trial. 

Horticoltaral  Miscellaniee* 


Black  Knot  on  the  Plum.— Benjamin  Hodge, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has  raised  and  sold  trees  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  says  he  has  never  bad  this 
malady  among  his  plum  trees  till  the  present  sea- 
son, and  that  in  the  instances  cited,  it  was  intro- 
duced from  the  East.  One  case  was  with  two  trees 
which  came  from  Boston ;  in  another  instance,  twen- 
ty trees  out  of  some  hundreds  received  from  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  State  were  affected  j  and  a  few  trees 
l^rown  from  scions  received  from  Massachusetts 
were  attacked  in  the  same  way. 

The  Victoki-a  Rsgia. — According  to  Spruce's 
Voyage  up  the  Amazon,  this  remarkable  plant, 
f  rowibg  in  water,  has  leaves  four  feet  in  diameter. 


which  increase  to  eight  feet  during  the  rainy 
season.  It  is^  even  asserted  that  eome  have 
attained  twelve* feet  in  diameter.  So  great  is  their 
size  and  so  perfect  their  symmetry,  that  when  turn* 
ed  op  they  suggest  some  strange  fabric  of  oast  iron 
just  taken  from  the  furnace  j  its  color  and  the  enor* 
mous  ribs  with  which  it  is  strengthened,  increasing 
the  similarity.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  London 
JSorticnltural  Society  last  summer,  a  flower  with 
two  leaves  of  this  plant  were  exhibited,  the  latter 
measuring  eachySec/eet  ten  inchei  in  diameter. 

Earlt  Second  Cbop  or  GaAPxs.^The  Garden- 
er's Chronicle  states  that  at  last  summer's  exhibi- 
tion of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which 
closed  the  13th  of  7  mo.  (July,)  ''  there  was  a 
bunch  of  black  Hamburg  grapes,  perfectly  colored, 
from  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  which  formed  part 
of  a  crop  ripe  upon  vinee  that  were  loaded  with  ripe 
fruit  last  February  /" 

Old  Fokest  Tkees. — We  once  counted  the  rings 
of  a  large  tulip  tree  at  the  newly  cut  stump,  in 
Western  New- York,  which  we  msde  out  ninety  years 
old  at  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  This 
tree  was  124  feet  high.  The  pines  at  the  west  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  virhieh  attain  such  enormous  di- 
mensions, have  in  some  instances  numbered  nine 
hundred  rings.  Such  a  tree,  consequently,  would 
have  served  as  a  bean-pole  in  the  time  of  Gengis 
Khan,  and  was  a  tall  towering  forest  tree  of  two 
hundred  years  during  the  conquest  of  Tamerlane. 

Lakgb  Orchards. — Dr.  Kennicott  states  in  the 
Horticulturist,  that  eighteen  miles  above  Peoria, 
III.,  Isaac  Underbill  has  five  hnndred  acres  in  or- 
chard. He  has  in  the  last  two  years  planted  out 
12,000  grafted  apple  trees,  and  7,000  peach  trees. 

Pruning. — It  is  said  that  the  donkey  first  taught 
the  art  of  pruning  the  vine ;  man  being  merely  an 
imitator,  on  seeing  the  effect  of  cropping  the  poinis 
of  the  young  shoots.  It  is  not  alway^s  the  greatest 
wisdom  to  originate,  but  to  turn  to  good  account 
whatever  by  thoughtful  observation  comes  within  our 
reach. 

Luck  with  Trees. — We  have  noticed  that  cer- 
tain men  always  have  much  finer  peaches,  and  pears, 
and  plums,  than  most  of  their  neighbors,  and  are 
called  lucky.  Their  luck  consisted,  in  the  first 
place,  in  doing  everything  well — taking  what  their 
neighbors  called  foolish  pains^eaving  nothing  un- 
finished; and  in  iho  second  place,  in  taking  good 
care  of  what  they  had;  that  is,  giving  their  trees 
wide,  deep  and  mellow  cultivation,  applying  manure 
where  necessary,  and  especially  the  liquid  manure 
from  the  chamber  and  wash  tub.  Great  pains  taken, 
whether  with  fruit  trees  or  with  children,  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  produce  good  results. 

Stir  the  Soil. — The  greatest  horticulturist,  al- 
most, of  the  present  day,  says,  ''If  I  had  'a  calV  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  gardening,  I  should  take  this  for 
my  text:  stir  the  soil." 

Hard  to  suit  all.— At  the  American  Congress 
of  Fruit  Growers,  in  1848,  a  fruit  committee  of  nine 
persons  prepared  a  select  list  of  fruits  wort-hy  of 
general  cultivation.  Although  many  hundred  sorts 
of  the  pear  have  borne  fruit  in  this  country,  all  per- 
haps pronounced  ''exce//e7ir'by  the  nurserymen  who 
sold  them,  yet  there  were  only  two  that  the  fruit 
committee  could  unonimouely  agree  upon  to  recom- 
mend, namely,  the  Seckel  and  Bartlett. 

Deep  Soil  and  Deep  Roots. — A.  J.  Downinir 
says,  '*!  have  seen  the  roots  of  strawberries  extend 
five  feet  down  into  a  rich  deep  soil ;  and  those  plants 
bore  a  crop  of  fruit  five  times,  and  twice  as  hand- 
some and  good,  as  the  common  oroduct  of  tl.e  soil 
only  one  foot*decp." 
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Jtoardii  at  the  Simte  Fair  at  Mbany, 

m 

CATTLE— Shobt  Hokns. 

BtTLts— 0«>«r  three  years  oW— 1  aiid  4  No  award— d.  J.  D  Thorpe, 

Albany,  $5. Too  years  oW— 1.  Sherwood  *  Stevens,  Auburn, 

•SO— 8.  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville.  SIO— 3.  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  9S.— 
^Yearlings.'^l  aiid  3.  No  award— 8.  Lorillard  Spencer,  West- 
chester county,  flO. Calves— I.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  810—2.  F.  M. 

Rotch,  Buttcniuis,  Trami.  and  03. EMra  SlocJr— Certificate  to 

Sherwood  &  Stevens,  for  "  Sd  Duke  of  Cambridge,"  whiehraeeived 
first  preiftium  in  1S49. 

Cows— Ocer  lArw  years  oW— 1.  Geo.  Vail,  VSS— 9.  V.  D.  Camp- 
bell, Scheneciady,  815—3.  Thomas  HiUhouse,  Waiervliet,  86.—— 
Hkipkrs— l\0o  years  old— 1.  Ambroee  Stevens,  New  York,  890— 

Sand  3.  Geo.  Vail,  810  and  85. Yearlimfs—l.  Geo.  Vail,  815— 

2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  810—3.  F.  M.   Roich,  85. Ca<v«s~l.  Geo. 

Vail,  810—2.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  83  and  Trans.— £«lra  SlorK-Cer- 
lificate  to  S.  P.  Chapman,  for  "  Charlotte,'*  whioh  reoaived  the  first 

premium  in  1849.  _ 

•^  DEVONS. 

BrLLS— Ovsr  three  years  oU— 1.  R.  H.  Tan  ReiMselaer,  BMemnts. 
825—8.   John  Muir,  sen.,    Hamilton,  815—3.    Ardeu  Woodrafl, 

Wyoming,  85. Tuo  years  dd—l.  John  Freemyre,  Seboharie  co., 

820-^.  No  award— 3.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Batlemuls,  85. raar- 

lings—L  H.  N.  Washbou,  815—8.  Leroy  Mowry,  Washington  eo., 

810—3.  Lewis  G.  Collins,  Dutchess  county,  85. Calwee    L  Laiaa 

G.  Collins,  810—8.  II.  N.  Washbon,  83  and  Trans. 

Cows— fHier  three  years  eldr-l.  U.  N.  Woshbon,  885—9.  L.  O. 

Collins,  815—3.  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  85. IIbipebs— 2W  years 

oU—l.  E.  P.  Beck,  820—2.  H.  N.  Washbon,  810— 3.  M.  C.  Reming- 
ton, Cayuga  county,  85. YsoHtngs— 1;  Leroy  Mowry,  815—8. 

L.  G.  Collins,  810-3.  H.  N.  Washbon,  85.— Cfcrfess-^l  aud  8.  E. 
P.  Beck,  810  and  83  and  Trans. 

HEREFORDS. 

Bulls— Oe*f  three  years  oW— 1.  Wm.  A.  Keese,  Peru,  825—2.  E. 

Corning,  jr.,  Albany,  815. lYso  years  eU— None  exhibited. 

Yearlings— I.  No  award— 3.  Wm.  A.  Keese,  810. Calves— I.  JB. 

Coming,  jr.,  810. 

Cows— Over  three  years  oW— 1  and  2.  E.  Coming,  jr.,  835  and  815— 

a  W.  A.  Keej«e,  85. Hxifeks— 2W  years  old— I.  No  award— 

8.  W.  A  Keese,  810. Calves— I.  No  award- 2.  W.  A.  Keese,  83 

and  Trans. 

AYRSHIRES. 

Bulls— Orsr  three  years  old— I.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  885— S 

and  3.  No  award. IVro  years  oU,  and  yearlings— Noua  exhibits 

ed. Calves— I.  E.  P.  Prentice,  810. 

Cows— Orer  three  years  oU—l  and  2.  E.  P.  Prentice,  896  and 
815.-^Heifbbs— 2Vio  years  old—1.  J.  McD.  Mclnt)Te,  Albany, 
830—3.  E.  P.  Prentice,  810— ~C«/««s— 1  and  3.  E.  P.  Prentice,  810 
and  83  and  Trans. 

NATIVE  AND  CROSS-BREEDS. 

Cows — Over  three  years  old— I.  D.  H.  Alberuon,  Lima,  820—2. 

Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  812—3.  Isaac  Sheldon,  Semiett,  84. 

HKirKRs— TVtio  years  oU—1.  Thos.  Bell,  815—8.  Isaac  Sheldon, 
|^1()_.3.  Joseph  Haswell,  83. Yearlings— 1.  F.  B.  Leonard,  Rens- 
selaer coumy.  810—2.  Joseph  Haswell,  88—^  Thos.  Bell,  83. 

Calves— 1.  John  Lossing,  Albuuy,  83—2.  Milton  Knickerbacker. 
Schodac,  Trans.— Commenced— Three  heifers  three  years  old.  ana 
one  two  years  old,  offered  by  John  Towusend,  Albany,  one  three 
years  old  by  Thos.  Bell,  one  bv  Joseph  Haswell,  and  one  two  years 
okl  by  John  M.  Mott,  Laiisutglurgh. 

WORKING  OXEN. 

OxxN— Over/oMr  years  oM— Best  team  from  any  town,  W.  6tree> 
ver,  Kinderliook,  825— l)e*t  sinrle  yoke.  J88.'S.  Wadsworth,  Gene* 
SCO.  820—2.  Elon  Sheldon,  bennett,  815—3.  John  P.  Beekman, 

Kinderliook,  85. Special  awards  for  single  yokes— R.  Mesick; 

Kinderbook.  85— J.  B.  H.  Church,  Vernon.  85 — Arden  Woodrufl, 
85---J.  H.  Shcrrill,  New  Hartford,  85— John  Brydon,  Westmoreland, 
85— H.  B.  Bartlell,  Paris,  85— Jos.  Haswell,  85. 

SrKVifiB— Three  years  old— Single  yoke— I.  John  Muir,  seiL.  810— 
2.  B.  H.  Streeter,  Clrde,  88—3.  Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  83  and  Trans.— 
Special  premium  to  Elon  Sheldon,  85. 

Steers — Tufo  years  old— I.  S.  A  Gilliert,  Hamilton,  810—2.  B. 
Benedict,  Genesee.  88—3.  Jas.  H.  Sherrill,  83  and  Trans. 

lb  boys  under  «ixleen,  for  training  steers— 1.  John  N.  Benedict. 
Alexander,  silver  medal — 2.  Henry  Conistock,  Clinton,  83  and 
Trans.— 5^ui{  aii»r<lf~To  S.  A.  Gilbert,  for  training  steers,  88 — 
Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  for  a  pair  of  steers,  (unbroken)  85. 

Stbers— Oms  Mor  old-Sifigle  yoke—1.  J.  H.  Sherrill,  88—8.  S. 

A.  Gilbert,  85—3.  Jas.  D.  Van  Vechten,  Schodac,  83  and  Trans. 

Special  award^^JjevriM  B.  Smith,  Half-Moon,  vol.  Trans. 

Jb  boys  vnder  sixteen,  for  training  steers — 1.  S.  A.  Gilbert— 8.  J. 
H.  Sherrill,  83  and  Trans, 

MILCH  COWS. 

8.  P.  Chapman.  890. 

FAT  CATTLE— Stall  Fed. 

Oxek — Best  fair  over  four  years  old—1.  Edward  Munson,  Sen- 
nett,  (weight  5,287  llts.,)  ^25-8.  A.  Rn«M,  Preston,  (weight  4,1131  Iba.,) 
815—3.  John  H.  Boyd,  (weight  4,017i  lbs ,)  810. 

SixGLK  Ox — Over  four  years  old — 1  and  2.  Jas.  S.  W*adsworth, 

S eights  2.3t7,  and  2,197}  lbs.,)  815  and  810.— ^Commend«f— A. 
born,  Waiervliet. 

Cows— Oesr /our  years  old— I.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  (weight  1,765 
IbSy)  815—2.  Aaron  Taylor,  Alden,  (weight  1,855  lbs.,)  810. 
Fat  Stkeks — 1.  Eton  Sheldon.  810—2.  Milton  Kniclierbacker,  86. 

FAT  CATTLE— Grass  Feb. 
OxBK— Ocwr/ovr  years  old— I.  Elon  SheUou,  880—2.  J.  H.  Sher> 
rill,  818— 3.  Hiram  Sheldon,  Seimett,  86. 
Fat  STBxma— 1.  Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  818. 


Cows— Oeer/our  years  dd—i.  Luka  Putnam,  Warsaw,  810—8. 
Geo.  Vail,  86--3.  6.  Lee,  Cambridge,  84. 

Hbibbbs— Dkrw  ysors  oU— 1.  Joseph  Haswell,  88-^  EloA  Shct 
don,  83.  • 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Loxo-wooLBD— 0««r  tteo  years  old—1.  No  awtard— S.  Riehud 
Qypson,  Oneida  ccuuly,  83.— -*Middlb  Woolxd— Omt  mm  yean 
old—1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  85—8.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  83- 

3.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Morrell's  **  Shepherd." ^eial  awards-- 

For  roiddle-wooled  lambs,  Richard  Gypson,  Traaa.*-^  ftt  dieap) 
E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  Trai». 

FOREIGN  STOCK. 

Sbobt-Hobks— Bulls— 1.    George   Miller,  Markham,  C.  W., 
885  and  Dip.— Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Uadley,  Mask,  818.        Oaipss 
Geo.  Miller,  Dip. 

Cows— 1.  No  award— 3.  Geo.  Miller,  Canada  Weal,  815. 

Devoks— Bulls— 1.  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winohesier,  Ct,  8flS  and 
Dip.— 8.  W.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell,  Vt.,  815— 3w  Wm.  L.  Cowiea,  Far- 

mington,  Ct.,  85. y<or^<ttgs— Wm.  L.  Cowles,  815. Calvas-^ 

Wm.  R.  Sandford,  810. 

Cows— 1.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  885  sad  Dip.— 8.  Lemad  Hnlbst, 

815-^.    Wm.  L.  Cowles,  85- Yearling  Heifers— 1,   Wm.  L. 

Cowles,  816. Calves— 1.  L.  Hurlbut,  810—8.  Wm.  L.  Cowles, 

Trims. 

Aybbhibes— Bulls— 1.  R.  L.  Colt,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  886  and  Dip^r— 
8.  No  award-i3.  E.  W.  Woodford,  Avon,  Ct.,  85  and  Trans. 

Cows— 1.  R.  L.  Colt,  835  and  Dip. Heifers— R.  L.  Coll,  Dip, 

Aldbrbbts— Bulls— 1.  R.  L.  Coll,  885  and  Dip. 

Cows— 1.  R.  L.  Colt,  .885  and  Dip. 

HuBGARiAH  Cattle— Bull  ab d  Heifer — ^R.  L.  Colt,  Dip. 

SnoKT-HoBB  AND  Devo5  Bull— Jonathan  Baldwin,  Berlcahire, 
Vt..  Dip. 

WoRxzBo  OxxB- Wm.  L.  Cowles,  890— Lemuel  Hurlbut,  S15. 

HORSES. 

All  work— Stallions— Oi>«r  four  years  old—1.  I.  T.  Grant, 
Schagfaticoke,  820—8.  John  L.  Bennetl.  Montgomery  oonuty,  818— 
3.  C.  Canfield,  Poughkeepsie,  8S— 4.  Foster  Breed,  Crowu  Point, 
Youatt — Wm.  Streever,  whose  horse  has  heretofore  received  n  pre- 
mium. Dip. 

Maaxs— 1.  E.  Coming,  jr.,  820—8.  6.  Van  Olinda,  WatetTUei, 
813—3.  P.  F.  Mesick,  Columbin  connlT,  88. 

Draught  Horses— Stallioxs—1.  Joel  Young,  New  Scotland, 
880-3.  W.  A.  Keese,  813 — MABBS-Wm.  Bullock,  Bethlehem,  896. 

THOBouoH-BKvn  HoBSES— Staluobs — I.    MorUmer  Do   Mott, 

New  York, 820— 2.  O.K.  Laphain,  Keeserille,  812 Commend' 

erf— Horse  '*  Consternation,"  owned  bv  J.  B.  Burnet^  Syracuse, 
which  received  the  first  preraiora  in  18w,  recommended  a  special 
premium,  and  hone  "  Lance,"  owned  by  W.  W.  Huff,  Buflaloi 
which  received  the  first  premium  in  1840,  recommended  »  Diploma. 

HORSES— Three  Years  Old. 

Stallions— 1.  Philip  Hombeck,  Rochester,  Ulster  coumy,  815— 
2.  A.  H.  JaquiUi,  Fonda,  810—3.  Harvey  Kimbei^,  Cdiuubia 
coumy,  Youatt— 4    Willam  Hunter,  Waiervliet,  Trans. 

Mares — 1.  J.  D.  Kingsland,  Clinton  comitv,  815—2.  Peleg  Croas, 
jr,  Columbia  county,  810—3.  John  M.  'I^a3rlor,  Otsego  covuty, 
Youatt— 4.  John  McCormick,  Bethlehem,  Trans. 

Two  Year  Olds — Stallions — Garret  Van  Olinda,  Waiervliet, 
8t0»3.  John  Muir,  setL,  Hamilton,  Youatt'-^.  Isaac  Brink,  Green- 
bush,  Trans. 

MAREfr— 1.  I.  T.  Grant,  810—8.  6.  A  Gilbert,  Youatt— 3.  Daniel 
J.  Day,  Granville,  Trans. 

YBARLfNO  Colts — 1.  Wm.  Rtreererj  Kindefhook,  85 — 8.  Taaae 
Hoag,  Easton,  Yooatt- 3  Abradiam  Oliver,  New  Scoiland,  TVana. 

MATCHED  HORSES— Fob  Oabbiaoxs. 
1.  J.  B  Plumb,  Albany.  815  and  Dip.— 2.  W.  C.  Dnrani,  Albany, 
810—3.  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica,  88—4.  John  B.  Borst,  Monfyco.,  CS. 

MATCHED  HORSES— For  Draught. 
1.  John  Butierfield,  L'lica,  810—8.  Jagger,  TreadweU   *   Perry, 
Albany,  88—3.  —  Truax,  Albany,  85— Silver  medal  recomaaeud- 
ed  to  Reynolds  &,  Won,  New  York,  for  a  pair  of  mules. 

SINGLE  HORSES— Geldings. 

1.  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  810  and  Dip.— 2.  Theodore  9. 
Faxton,  8d-3.  Nathan  Morgan,  Victor,  80-4.  Silas  W.  Tbbey,  Had- 
sou,  84. 

•   FOREIGN  HORSES. 

Stalltons— TlonN<gA-6rerf— Thos.  Leach,  Canada  West,  990  and 

Dip. AU  tcork—l,  Wm.  Walker,  Hartland,  Vl.,  820  and  Dipu— 

2.  Amof  Bigeiuw,  Bridport,  810.— —  DmwgAf— 1.  Klisha  Norton, 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  820  and  Dip.— 2.  David  Laurent,  Canada,  810. 

Marks- Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Ct.,  880  uid  Dip. 

Matcued  Horses- Andrew  Holmes,  Addison.  Vt,  810—8.  B.B. 
Foss.  Chelsea,  Vt.,  f^lO—Cetttfieate  to  L.  D.  Harlow,  Hartland,  Vt., 
whose  horse  "  Grey  Hawk"  received  the  first  premium  in  thia  claaa 
in  1S49. 

SHEEP. 

Long  Woolxd — Rams— Otwr  two  years  old— 1.  Winant  Voasifp- 
hans,  Sandlake,  810—2.  John  A.  Raihbun,  Otseco  co.,  8^^^— 3.  John 
C.  Collins,  85.—  Under  ttco  years  old—1.  B.  J  Ha)-s.  Montgomery 
county,  810 — ^2.  Richard  Gypson,  Oneida  eo.,  8S— 3.  B.  J.  Hnv«.  85. 

Ewes — Otwr  two  years  old—1.  John  A.  Rathbun,  81(^8.  Winaiit 
Younghans,  8S— Wm.  Rnihbuii,  85.— -ETfu/er  two  years  old — 1. 
John  A  Rathbun,  810—8.  J.  C.  Rathbun,  88—3.  E.  Scace,  '\%*'ater- 
vlieL,  85. 

liAMBS— Rams— Winant  Youiigbans,  88—8.  Wm.  Rathbao,    83 

and  Morrell's  "Shepherd.*' J?iPe»— 1.  Winant  Yonugaaus,  88— 

2.  John  A.  Rathbun,  83  and  Morrell's  **  Sheperd. 

Mr  DDLS  W^oolbd— Rams— Oeer  firs  years  eld—1.  J.  M.  Sherarood, 
81(^2  and  3.  (813)  equally  divided  between  F.  M.  Rotch  and  J.  McD. 
Mclntyre. —  Under  txoo  years  old—l.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  SIOl 

Ewsa— Ocer  r«oo  years  oM— 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  810— S.  F.  M. 
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Rolch,  SS— 0.  Z.  B.  Wnkemaii,  f5. Undv  two  yan  oU—l.  Z. 

B.  Wakemaiif  StO— 3.  J.  McD.  Melntyre,  $8. 

lAkMM—Rajta—l.  Z.  B    Wakemau,  S8— S.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre, 

•3  aud  M.'s  Shepherd. Ewtt—l.  Z.  B.  Wakemaa,  $8— S.  J. 

HcD.  Mclutyre.  93  and  M.'s  "  Shepherd." 

MBainou— Rams— Over  two  ywr*  oU— '1.  N.  M.  Baitf  Harpenu 
field,  810—8.  Orriii  Lathrop,  Darien,  S8— 3.  Joseph  Haswell,  $9.— 
—  Under  two  ytars  oU-^l.  L.  H.  Yataa,  Dnrien,  810—8.  L.  O.  ColliiM, 
•8-3.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  85. 

Ewu— Over  two  years  oU— 1.  R.  E.  KeeM,  Atuable,  810—8.  L. 

H.  Yates,  88—3.  P.  M.  Roieh,  85. Undor  two  yoars  ofaf— 1.  L.  G. 

ColUns,  810—8.  R.  E.  Keese,  8d-a  N.  M.  Dart,  85. 

Laicbs— Auns— 1.  L.  O.  Collins,  88—8.  R.  E.  Kease,  83 and  M.'s 

**  Shepherd.'* ftsw— R.  £.  Ke«se,  88— S.  L.  G.  CoUios,  83  aud 

M.*s  '^  Shepherd." 

8axox8 — Rams— OtMf  fioo  ytan  dir-X.  S.  H.  Church.  Verncm, 
810—9.  Ransom  k,  Baker,  Hoosick,  86—3.  Joseph  Haswell,  85.—— 
Under  twoymr»  oid—l.  S.  H.  Church.  810—2.  Ransom  &  Baker,  85. 

EwKs — Over  fioo  fears  okt—l.  S.  H.  Church,  810—8.  Joseph  Has- 
well, 88. Under  two  fears  oU— 1.  9.  H.  Church,  810—8.  Ranaom 

&  Baker,  8^—3.  Frederick  Phelps,  Schodae,  85. 

I«AMB*— Xoffw— 1.  Ramsom  St  Baker,  9S--41.  Joaeph  Haswell,  88 

and  M.'s  ''  Shepherd." Swes—h  Jos.  HaswelL  88—3.  Ransom  & 

Baker,  83  and  Sl.'s  "  Shepherd.'* 

Samplb  op  VTooir-Tm  >Imm— John  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook, 
Silver  medal. 

Skbphxrd's  Doo — L  J.  Campbell,  Middlebary.  Yt,  85—8.  Robt 
Middemist,  WesuMeredith,  Morrell'^  Shepherd." 

Nativs  aud  Geadx»— Rams— Oo«r  riM  ffears  old— I.  No  awanl — 

8.  D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  88. Under  two  years  oU— 1.  J>.  Q.  Curtis, 

810—8.  R.  C.  Derrick,  88. 

Ewxs— Owr  two  years  oU^l.  D.  8.  Cnrlis,  810—9.  E.  R.  Dix, 

Yernon,  88 Under  two  years  old—1.  No  award— 8.  D.  S.  Curtis, 

83  and  M.'s  **  Shepherd." 

Lambs— Ra»u—1.   No  award- 9.   D.  S.  Curtis,  83  and  M.H 

"  Shepherd." f  lou— 1-  Richard -Oypion,  88—3.  D.  8.  Cnxtiis,  83 

and  M.>s'*  Shepherd.^ 

FOREIGN  SHEEP. 

LoHo  WooLBD— IZanu- 1.  Wm.  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  810. 
fiOM— Wm.  Miller,  810. 

MiDDUB  WopLBD— fllom*— Wm.  Miller,'  810.— JJiom— Wm. 
MiUer,  810.-^LaMd«— Wm.  MUier,  85. 

MxBUios — J{aiff«— John  Campbell,  810.— £«w»-nJesse  Hinds, 

Brandon,  Yt.,8104 Ram  Latnbs— Geo.  Campbell,  Westminster, 

Yt.,  85 Ewe  I^ambs—Oto.  Campliell,  85. 

Saxoxs— RaifM— C.  B.  Smith,  Wolcoitville,  Ct.,  810. J?iMt— 

C.  B.  Sioith,  810. Ram/rfiinfo— Geo.  Campbell,  85. 

SWINE. 

Boars— Over  one  years  old— I.  Winant  Youn^hans,  810—9.  Jas 
P.  Noxon,  White  Creek,  85.— Oiw  six  months  and  under  one  year 
oU— 1.  Wm.  Webb,  Darien,  88—3.  Wm.  Comstock,  Lnureiu,  83. 

Sows— Oetr  (iM>  year*  oU—l.  Wm.  Comstock,  10—2.  Wm  Hurst, 
Albany,  85.— —Over  six  months  and  under  one  year— Wm-  Hurst,  88. 

Pioa— CTiulir  ten  months  oU— R.  C.  Derrick,  810^  ■  Special  pro- 
wnum  to  Samael  Mofyan,  Watervliet,  83. 

POULTRY. 
BxsT  LoT-^ohn  Chodwick,  New  Hartford,  810. 
DoEXinos — F.  M.  Rotch,  93. 
PoLAiiDs— M.  D.  WanclB,  Laiisingbargh,  83. 
HAI.ATS  0&  Chittagongs— E.  E.  Plait,  Albany,  83. 
Bhahghabs— R.  L  Colt,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  83. 
Basctams— B.  E.  Piatt,  83. 

Spbcfai.  AwAKDs— SiLvxft  Top-Knots— E.  E.  Piatt,  83. 
SaAXOHAXs — B.  B.  Birtland,  Greenbush,  83. 
Black  Javaa— Dudley  Walsh,  Bethlehem,  83. 
Chihas,  AiTD  CBosa-BaxD  Doxkihos  A«]>M4&a.l»«^.  H.  XaOPatt, 
Albany,  8a 
CcKBAssow— E.  E.  Piatt,  83. 
Tubs  IBS— R.  L.  Colt,  83. 
MvscOTT  Duck*— R.  L  Coll,  83. 
.Common  Docks— Wm.  Robson,  83l 
Labgk  Gbbsx— L  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  83. 
Wild  Gbbsb— Edward  Yan  Alstyne,  Greenbosh,  83. 
Brbmbn  Gbbsb— Wm.  Robson,  83. 
Chixa  Gbbsb— R.  L.  Colt,  83. 
Rabbits^R.  H.  Yan  Rensselaer,  83. 
Pawh*— Aaroo  Storges,  Hamilton  cowityi  83. 

PLOWS. 

8oD  Plow  pob  Stibf  Bovl— 1.  Prouty  it  Mears,  Boston,  **  Centre 
Draft  No.  30,"  815  and  Dip.— 9.  Miner  k,  Horton,  PeekskiU,  **  No. 
91,"  810.   - 

8oD  Plow  fob  Lumt  Soil— 1.  Prouty  ft  Mean,  **  Centre  Drall 
Na  95,"  815  and  Dip.— 9.  W.  U-  Chase,  Amsterdam,  "  No.  7,"  810. 

Plow  pob  Fallows,  ob  Old  Land— 1.  Prouty  &,  Meam,  "  Cen- 
tre Draft  No.  5),  810  and  Dip.— 3.  Miner  tc  Horton,  "  PeekskiU  No. 
9l»»  8& 

DUB-SOIL  Plow— Prouty  k  Mears,  89  and  Dip. 

SiDB-BiLL  Plow— Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  Troy.  86  and  Dip. 

8PBCIAL  Awabd— Newell  French,  Rome,  "  Mkbiffan  Sod  aud 
Snb.aoil,"  815  and  Dip. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

1.  8.  8  Smith,  Btillwater,  810—9.  John  Randerson,  Schodae,  86 
— 3L  Newell  French,  Rome,  85—4.  Eddy  dt  Co.,  Union  YiUoge, 
Traus. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  No  1. 

Fakm  Waoom— Christopher  Suyder,  West  Sandlake,  85. 

IIabbow— J.  &  R.  Downer,  Castletou,  83. 

CcLTiTATOB  ftw  com— Emery  k  Co.  Albany,  83. 

FABKUie  Mill— I.  T.  Grant  k  Co.,  Schachticoke,  85. 

CoBx*«ZAUL  CirrrjEK— Reuben  DBoiele,  woodAoek,  Yt,  8ff. 


Stbaw  Cuttxb— Wm.  Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  83. 

Cob-Ckusrxii  by  horse  power— Emery  k  Co.,  85. 

HoBsB  Cabt— M.  O'Brien,  Albany,  83. 

Ox- Yokb— Emery  k  Co.,  83. 

Spbcial  Awakds— "  OseiUating  Roller  il2i«,»»--S.  H.  Mix,  Scho- 
harie, small  Silver  medal  and  Dip. Road  Wagon — Gardner  Mix, 

Schoharie,  small  Silver  medal.— ^-On«  or  tufo-seated  Wagon— Imx^ 
k  Silsby,  Albany;  Silver  medal.^— ParoifeA« and  Buggy— Ijovnik, 

Barker,  Troy,  Sdver  medal. Lawrence  Coadi,  Covered  Sleigh^ 

Open  two-seated  Sleigk,  tutd  One  Horse  Sleigh— James  Goold  k  Co., 
Albany,  Silver  medal  and  Dip.— Oiniiifrws— Eaton  k  Gilbert,  Trov, 

small  Silver  medal. Rowr— Emery  k  Co.,  85. Articles /or 

General  and  Qardtning  Purposes— Kmery  k  Co.,  Silver  medal. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  No.  9. 
Cakbiagb  Haknxss— Lyman  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Sil.  medal 
Chvbn— Emery  k  Co.,  "  Thermometer  Cham  \nlh  Compceiniur 
Dash,"  83.  *--— ^ 

Cbbbsb  Pbbss— Hcs.  Rogers,  Clifton  Park,  83. 

Gbaim  Cbadlx— NicboU  k  Baley,  Yan  Buren  Centre,  89. 

Haxd  Rakbs— David  Ray,  Chatham,  83. 

GABDBif  Rakes — S.  C.  Blair,  Flumington.  Ct.,  Dip. 

Hat  Fobks,  Mabvbb  Fobxs,  Stbaw  Fobks,  Gbabs  Sctthm, 
Cbadlb  ScTTBxa,  83  each— D.  J.  Millard,  Paris,  Oneida  ooimty. 

Hat  Rsbgxno— W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  88. 

Spbcial  Awabdo— JLaJsr's  Saddle— L.  J.  Lloyd,  Dip.— — SnUZ^— 

E.  B.  Slason.  Albany,  Dip. Chau  Soythes'  a$td  SnotAcs— Draper, 

Brown  k  Cbadsey,  Troy,  88. Butter  Ladles  and  Prt'nls— Pan! 

Seeley,  Morris,  Otsof  o  •••nty,  Wi.'—Skovds  and  Spades    Emery 

^  Co.,  89. Polaio  Diggtrs—H.  Partridge  k  Son,  Medford,  Mass., 

83. Oast-Sted  Hoes-8.  P.  Reynolds,   UnadiUa  Forks,  89. 

Drawistg  JDit«««,  worthy  partieolar  notice— Emery  k  Co. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  No.  3. 

HeiBB  PowsB^  on  sweep  or  level  principle— Eddy  k  Co.,  Union 
Yillage,  for  Taplm's,  85  aud  Dip. 

HoBSx  PowBB,  on  endleas^choin  principle— Emery  k  Co.,  85  and 
Dip. 

TaKXSHn,  to  be  used  with  hone  or  steam  powei^Eddy  k  Ca« 
85  and  Dip. 

SxBD  Plajiteb,  for  hand  or  horse  power  J.  P.  Groahon,  Yonken, 
83  and  Dip. 

Gbain  Piiill— p.  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  Dipw 

Bboadcast  Sowbb — P.  Seymour.  Dip. 

CrLTiVATOB,  for  ^i^eat— £noch  Sweet,  Brockpoit,  Dip. 

PoRTABLB  Saw-Mill — ^Emery  k  Co.,  Dip. 

CoBN  Shbllbb,  fw  hand  power — Emery  k  Co.,  Dip. 

Ykgxtablx  CimBB— Y.  H.  &  N.  Hattoek,  Milton,  Dip. 

Bbst  ahd  most  nvmbrous  Collectiob  ov  Implsmxbts  iiabb  nc 
THX  Statb— ^mery  k  Co.,  830  and  Dip. 

MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS.  No.  4. 

Stbam  Enginb  pub  Agbicvltvral  Pubposbs— Hoard  k  Brad- 
ford, Watertowii,  835  and  Silver  medal. 

Yalvx  pob  Eboibb — S.  P.  Wimie,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

RoTABY  Sbwino  Macbibb— Lcrow  k  Blodgeit^.  Y.,  Sil.  medaL 

BaicK-MocLDnfo  Macbibe — ^Baker  k  Giiibrd,  Troy,  Dip. 

Daibt  Steambb— Harvey  Boshnel,  Utiea,  Dip. 

Cobb-Stalk  abd  Straw  Cuttsb»— E.  J.  Bnrrall.  OeneTB, 
Ontario  county,  Silver  medal. 

Kbivbs  por  Stbaw  Cuttsbs,  of  different  constmctioa— Wm. 
Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Silver  medal. 

Washing  Machibxs— van  Tuyle  k  Coons,  lAUMingburffa,  for 
King's,  Dip. 

Seed  Sowbb,  with  Plow  attached— Sam.  Davidson,  Greece,  Dip. 

Spbibo-tooth  Habbow,  attached  to  Broadcast  Sower— iS.  8 
Sace,  Windsor,  Broome  oounly,  Dip. 

MowiBG  Machzbb— G.  W.  Alien  k  Co.,  BoflUo,  for  Ketehnm'it 
Dip. 

WiBBowiMo  Machibx— Albert  Batea,  ShanecvOle,  Ohio,  ibr 
Sandeis'.  Silver  medal. 

Rakb  for  couch,  or  quack  grassroots— 8. Cheever,  Bemis Heights, 
small  Silver  medal. 

Seed  Dbol— Wm.  H.  Carr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Croesdale'l^ 
small  Silver  medal  and  IMp. 

Watxb  FiLTEBEMr-Gioeon  Myers,  Little  Falls,  Dip. 

Doo  PowBB  for  Cbnm— Bosworth,  Rich  k  Co.,  Troy,  small  Silver 
medal. 

Appabatts  pob  Cobbbctibg  WnnL-HuBB— BiUiiigB  k  Ambroeei 
Olaremont,  N.  H.,  Silver  medal. 

BUTTER 

95  Of.  made  in  Jtm*— L  D.  H.  Gary,  Albany.  810—9.  DowFoodt, 
Perth,  Fulton  county,  8^^-^  Joseph  Cory,  Aloany.  Trans. 

50  lbs.  made  at  any  time— I.  Jos.  Cary,  815—9.  Philip  Lasher, 
Saratoga  county,  810— 3.  Jonas  Lashe^  Saratoga  ooontyy  85—4. 
Jas.  P.  Noxon,  White-Creek,  Trans. 

Made  by  Oirls  under  twenty-one  yearsofage—l.  Catherine  Lasher, 
Saratoga  county.  Silver  Milk-Cup— 9.  Henrietta  Coons,  Brunswick, 
pair  oTSilver  Baiter-Knives—^  A.  E.  Hall,  New-Lebanon,  set  Silver 
Tea-Spoons. 

CoofM  Salt— E.  Clarke,  Syracuse,  Dip. 

Grmmd  Solar  Salt— J,  P.  Haskell,  Syraense,  Dip. 

CHEESE. 

100  As.  ovir  one  yeear  oU— D.  C.  fieard^uffalo,  810. 

Leu  than  one  year  old—1.  Hildreth  k  Brother,  Herkimer.  815—9. 
Sylvester  Burchard,  Hamilton,  Mad.  county,  810—3.  Fox  «  C<4lon, 
Warsaw.  Herk.  county,  85.-4.  Robt.  EelLs,  Clinton,  TrHos. 

Jmttedton  JBn^ish  Cheese— Jnmoa  Linealie,  Princeton,  Schen. 

CO.,  Traus. Fine-Amde  Cheese— Jc^ax  A.  Clark,  Albany,  Trans. 

SUGAR. 

1.  I.  Bqit.  Meredith,  DeL  co.,  810—8.  8.  BCeGraw,  McGrawrille, 
85—3.  H.  F.  Shepard,  Lawrencevilie,  83—4.  E.  R.  Dix,  Yernon, 
"* ^ommmdad  flpe^imen  otetd  by  J.  Hiadei  BimiiaoB,  Yi 
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HEW  YORK  STATB  PREMItrli  PLOWS. 


'  Pronty  A  Mmtb'  Cantn  Diaf^  Mol  Sf: 
Which  rtttivtd  iktfint  prtmimm /er /allowt  and  old  Imiid. 


Mlnar  A  Hoiten'a  Peekaklll,  Ita.  21: 
ITAJcA  TitHvti  th*  ueondprtKiuvifor  bothfuUoiei  and  tUfftoilt, 


WkieK  rtetivtd  a  tftci«l  prtmiuvt  for /allow*  and  ttiffnili. 


BcMWorth,  Rlob  A  Co.'a  Slde-HUl: 

Which  Ttetivti  tht  ftrit  prtmium  far  lidt-hill  plowing. 
ET"  Cat!  orth«  olfaer  PremiDin  Ptowi  will  ba  given  ia  oar  next. 
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ti)e  Janmr*0  Nott^Book. 


If ew-YortL  State  Fair  at  AJIiaiir« 


Thjb  Tenth  Annaal  Show  and  Fair  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricoltaral  Societyy  was  held  near  this 
city,  according  to  appointment,  daring  the  3d,  4th, 
5th  and  6th  days  of  last  month.  It  was  another 
grand  gathering  of  the  leading  farmers,  or  perhaps 
we  might  with  more  propriety  say,  the  leading  eiti- 
z$ns  of  the  Empire  State,  with  multitudes  of  our 
brethren  from  other  States  and  the  adjoining  British 
Provinces.  The  number  of  visitors  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  exhibition.  This  is  sufficient- 
ly proved  by  the  receipts  for  admission,  which 
reached  $10,465.61.  The  greatest  amount  received 
in  any  previous  year,  was  $8,144.55,  taken  at  Syra> 
euse  in  1849.  A  heavy  rain  occurred  on  the  day 
and  night  preceding  the  opening  of  the  exhibition, 
and  another  on  Thursday  night  following,  which 
doubtless  prevented  the  attendance  of  some  who 
"Would  otherwise  have  been  present.  The  rains 
completely  saturated  the  ground  with  water,  which 
occasioned  some  inconvenience;  but  as  an  offset  to 
this,  they  prevented  the  rising  of  dust,  which,  if 
continued  dry  weather  had  prevailed,  would  have 
been  a  great  annoyance. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  various  railroad  compa- 
nies in  this  State,  for  the  facilities  they  afforded  the 
public  in  attending  the  fair.  They  all  gave  half- 
price  tickets  during  the  week,  and  carried  stock 
and  articles  intended  for  competition,  gratis.  This 
is  a  liberal  plan,  which  we  believe  gave  entire  satis- 
faction, and  it  has,  also,  well  rewarded  the  owners 
of  the  roads.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  road  between  this  city  and  Boston,  but 
partially  adopted  this  plan.  Had  they  pursued  the 
same  course  as  the  New- York  roads,  the  number  of 
visitors  from  the  East  would  havo  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  road  would  have  made,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, a  much  greater  amount  of  money.  We 
presume  this  latter  fact  will  not  in  future  be  over- 
looked by  men  who  have  the  general  reputation  of 
shrewdness. 

Considered  in  referejice  to  itself,  and  as  a  whole, 
this  exhibition  may  be  said  to  have  fully  equalled 
any  (ormei^fine.  If,  in  some  of  the  departments,  a 
deficiency  existed,  it  was  amply  made  up  by  the 
fullness  and  richness  of  others.  The  whole  number 
of  entries  was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  number  for  horses  was  286,  cattle  475,  sheep 
S67.  The  horses  and  most  of  the  cattle  were  sta- 
tioned in  sheds  provided  for  them.  This  shelter 
was  neeessary  to  protect  them  from  the  hot  sun,  to 
which  they  must  have  been  otherwise  exposed.  But 
in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  show,  it  had  an 
unfavorable  effect,  as  it  ooopletely  withdrew  from 
observation  most  of  the  animals  which  usually  con- 
stitute so  prominent  and  attractive  a  feature  in  dis- 
plays of  this  kind. 

The  occasion  has  been,  generally,  one  of  high 
gratification ;  it  has  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining 
much  valnable  information,  not  attainable  in  any 
other  way,  in  regard  to  the  various  objects  brought 
together;  and  the  vast  assemblage  collected  and 
dispersed  without  the  ocourrenee  of  any  accident  to 
lessen  their  enjoyment. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  look  upon  these  ex- 
hibitions in  their  proper  light.  On  the  part  of  com- 
petitors, the  principal  benefit  is  not  the  taking  of 
prizes;  it  is  the  opportunity  of  bringing  their  ani- 
mals or  articles  prominently  to  the  notice  of  thou- 
•ands  of  persons  to  whom  they  would  otherwise 


never  be  known.  The  objects  are  not  only  seen, 
but  they  are  compared,  and  by  comparison,  their 
relati^  defects  or  excellencies  are  made  apparent. 
It  is  in  this  way,  only,  that  correct  knowledge  can 
be  obtained.  A  faruMr,  who  breeds  any  kind  of 
live  stock,  can  form  no  safe  opinion  of  its  actual 
value,  without  comparing  it  with  other  slock  of  the 
same  breed.  So,  too,  of  the  mechanic,  in  reference 
to  his  various  productions;  and  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  improvement  can  only  be  estimated  by 
comparison. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  of  comparison  of  less  con- 
sequence to  purchasers  than  producers.  In  procur- 
ing a  horse,  a  cow,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  plow  or 
other  implement  or  article,  it  is,  of  course,  desired 
that  it  should  possess  the  properties  which  would  fit 
it  most  perfectly  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied;  and  by  having  side  by  side  the  various  de- 
scriptions, a  discriminating  eye  is  able  to  select  the 
best,  with  almost  infallible  pertainty.  These  advan- 
tages are  distinct  and  independent  of  the  awards  of 
premiums.  The  people,  so  far  as  they  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  for  themselves,  generally  form 
their  own  opinions,  and  are  but  little  influenced  by 
the  decisions  of  bthers. 

Horses. — The  display  of  horses  was  hardly  equal 
in  respect  to  quality,  to  the  shows  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years;  yet  there  were  noble  specimens  in  the 
different  classes.  In  blood  horses  there  was  but  lit- 
tle competition.  Among  those  on  the  ground,  we 
noticed  the  celebrated  ^'Trustee,''  the  sire  of  the 
famous  running  mare  ''Fashion.''  Though  bearing 
evident  marks  of  age,  he  still  shows  some  excellent 
poinpi.  His  head  and  eye  have  the  striking  linea- 
ments and  expression  so  justly  admired  in  the  Ara- 
bian horse ;  his  limbs  are  clean  and  sinewy ;  the  fore 
leg,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
arm,  and  for  the  width  and  shortness  of  the  shank. 
''Leopard,''  an  imported  horse,  owned  by  O.  K. 
Lapham,  of  Keeseville,  is  an  animal  of  much  nerve 
and  fire;  rather  tall,  and  somewhat  light  in  the 
forehand  for  hard  work  and  endurance,  but  not  too 
mnchiBo  for  a  racer.  "Consternation,"  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Syracuse,  has  heretofore  recieved 
the  first  premium  in  this  class,  and  is  a  horse  of 
well-deserved  reputation.  "Young  Alexander," 
owned  by  Mr.  Ireland,  has  also  received  the  first 
premium  as  a  blood-horse,  and  attracted  here,  as  on 
former  occasions,  much  attention. 

In  the  class  of  "all  work,"  we  noticed  the  well- 
known  "Morse's  Grey."  Several  of  his  progeny 
were  also  on  the  ground,  whif  h  did  credit  to  the 
sire.  The  young  horses  by  the  celebrated  Vermont 
Black-Hawk,  shown  by  Messrs.  Felton,  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  Breed,  of  Crown  Point,  and  Bigelow,  ot 
Bridport,  Yt.,  were  animals  of  fine  appearance,  and 
good  action. 

Ammig  "draught  horses"  was  a  stallion  owned  by 
Joel  Young,  of  New  Scotland,  got  by  the  imported 
horse  "Sampson,"  and  another  owned  by  Wm.  A. 
Keese.  of  Keeseville,  by  the  same  sire,  both  of  which 
were  good  specimens  of  this  class  of  horses,  as  was 
also  a  five-year<>old  mare  of  the  same  stock,  weigh- 
ing 1400  lbs,  exhibited  by  £.  Corning,  Jr.,  of  Al- 
bany. 

There  were  several  pair  of  handsome  matched 
horses.  Those  of  Mr.  Plumb,  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Faxton,  of  Utica,  were  much  admired. 

Among  the  young  horse  stock  deserving  particu- 
lar notice,  was  a  pair  of  yearling  geldings,  owned 
by  Wm.  B.  Seymour,  of  Clinton,  Oneida  county. 

Cattle. — There  was  a  greater  number  of  cattle 
exhibited,  than  for  several  previous  years.  The  fat 
cattle  were  nut  as  aamerous  as  at  Syracuse,  and  the 
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Devons  were  not  oat  in  lo  great  numbera.  There 
was  more  competition  in  Short-horns,  and  they 
were  in  general  of  better  quality  than  thej^  have 
been  for  several  previous  years.  The  most  exten- 
sive exhibitors  of  Short-horns,  were  Messrs.  Vail  of 
Troy,  Sherwood  of  Aaburn,  Rotoh  of  Butternuts, 
Hillbouse  o{  Water vliet,  and  Chapman  of  Clockville. 
There  were  other  competitors  who  showed  in  less 
numbers.  Col.  Sherwood's  "3d  Duke  of  Cambridge/' 
and  several  other  animals  shown  by  him,  imported 
during  the  past  and  present  season,  are  very  supe- 
rior specimens  of  Short-horns.'  The  balls  of  Mr. 
Thorpe  of  Albany,  Mr.  Vail  of  Troy,  Mr.  Chap- 
man of  Clockville,  Mr.  Lathrop  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Canada,  were  animals  of  much  merit, 
each  of  which  had  their  respective  advocates.  Two 
young  bulls,  lately  imported,  shown  by  Lorillard 
Spencer,  Esq.,  of  Westchester  county,  were  among 
the  best  animals  in  this  class.  They  were  of  good 
size  and  form,  and  evidently  of  thrifty  habit.  There 
were  many  excellent  cows.  Among  several,  it  must 
have  been  difficult  for  the  committee  to  apportion  the 
awards.  The  red  cow  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Rotch,  two  of 
Mr.  Uillhouse's  cows,  Mr.  Vail'a  ''EsterviUe  2d," 
Col.  Compbell's,  and  one  or  two  of  Col.  Sherwood's, 
were  all  fine  cows. 

.  The  display  of  Herefords  was  smaller  than  last 
year "^there  being  but  fifteen  of  this  breed  on  the 
ground.  There  were  among  them  some  first-rate 
animals.  The  four-year-old  bull  shown  by  W.  A. 
Keese,  of  Peru,  was  in  all  points  a  beautiful  and 
good  animal.  Mr.  £.  Corning,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  also 
exhibited  a  good  ball  and  several  cows,  and  some 
young  stock.  His  cow,' '^Victoria,,''  will  compare 
favorably  with  almost  any  cow  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  without  intending  any  invidiousness,  we  think 
she  was  not  excelled  by  any  on  the  ground,  in  re- 
spect to  a  combination  of  useful  qualities.  Mr. 
l^eese's  "Matilda''  is  also  a  very  valuable  cow.  In 
this  class,-  we  missed  the  usual  display  by  Mr.  So- 
tham,  of  Black  Rock. 

The  Devons  were  not  equal  in  numbers  to  the  show 
of  last  year,  but  as  to  quality,  were  not  inferior  to 
any  former  show.  Among  the  bulls,  we  noticed 
"Major,"  purchased  at  the  Syracuse  fair  of  Mr. 
Capper,  of  Canada,  by  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Butternuts.  This  animal  still  maintains  the  appear- 
ance and  qualities  for  which  he  has  heretofore  re- 
ceived much  merited  commendation.  "Bloomfleld," 
shown  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Ct.,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  bull;  and  the  bulls  shown  by  Mr. 
San  ford,  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  and  Mr.  Cowles,  of  Farm- 
ington,  Ct.,  were  fine.  Very  fine  cows  and  young 
stock  were  shown  by  £.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  Wyo- 
ming county,  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts,  L.  C. 
Collins,  of  Dutchess  county,  Mr.  Hurlbut  and  Mr. 
Cowles,  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Beck's  display  was 
less  in  extent  than  usual,  from  his  having  lately  sold 
a  lot  of  fine  animals  to  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Ayrshires  shown  were  cheifly  from  Mr.  Pren- 
tice, of  Albany,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Among  them  were  excellent  stock  for  the 
dairy.  A  bull  of  a  fine  dairy  tribe,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Woodford,  of  Avon,  Ct. 

Mr.  Colt  exhibited  a  heifer  and  bull  lately  import- 
ed from  Hungary.  They  are  of  good  size  for  their 
Age,  and  their  skins  possess  good  handling  qual- 
ity. Their  form  has  nothing  in  particular  to  com- 
mend, though  their  limbs  are  good,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  fast  walkers.  Their  color  is  iron-grey,  and 
their  general  characteristics  indicate  that  they  are  a 
very  distinct  and  pure  breed. 

Mr.  Colt  also  exhibited  an  Alderney  or  Jersey 
oow,  a  most  delicately  formed  and  deer«like  animal 


— ^just  such  a  cow  as  with  constant  care  aa  to  shel- 
ter and  feeding,  would  afibrd  a  large  amount  of  cream 
and  butter. 

The  number  of  cattle  shown  as  "grades,"  was 
much  greater  than  we  have  seen  at  any  former  exhi- 
bition. They  were  chiefly  cows  and  heifers,  and 
among  them  were  many  of  excellent  quality.  De- 
serving special  notice,  was  a  oow,  four  years  old, 
the  produce  of  a  "Connecticut  cow,"  by  the  import- 
ed short- horn  bull  "Marius."  She  was  owned  by 
Thomas  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  Westchester  county. 
She  appeared  to  combine,  with  the  most  faultless  sym- 
metry, nearly  every  point  indicative  of  perfection  in 
a  dairy  cow.  Several  fine  heilers  of  the  same  stock 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Bell.  The  cows  and  heifers  of 
John  Townsend,  of  Albany,  and  those  shown  by 
Isaac  Sheldon,  of  Auburn,  were  evidently  valaablo 
stock. 

The  fat  cattle  comprised  several  fine  animals. 
The  four-year-olds  shown  by  Mr.  Wads  worth,  were 
decidedly  the  best  of  their  age  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  Indeed  we  heard  it  remarked  by  experienced 
judges,  that  they  exceeded  in  symmetry  and  light- 
ness of  offal,  any  cattle  which  had  ever  come  to  their 
notice.  A  four-year-old  shown  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of 
Sennett,  was  of  fine  form,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
another  year,  will  be  well  developed.  A  fat' Dur- 
ham cow,  owned  by  Ambrose  Stevens,  of  New -York, 
was  remarkable  for  lightness  of  oifal  and  weight  in 
the  most  valuable  parts. 

The  working  oxen  made  a  good  appearance.  We 
saw  none  of  them  tried  at  a  load,  and  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  they  were  subjected  to  a  trial  of  this 
kind.  Five  yoke  of  fine  cattle  were  shown  by  J.  S: 
Wads  worth,  and  a  team  of  ten  yoke,  several  of  which 
were  fine,  from  Kinderhook,  by  J.  P.  Beekman. 
There  were  many  fine  steers,  of  one,  two,  and  three 
years  old.  We  noticed,  as  very  superior,  both  the 
two-year  olds  and  yearlings  shown  by  S.  A.  Gilbert, 
of  East  Hamilton,  and  admirably  broken  and  trained 
by  S.  A.  Gilbert,  2d,  a  lad  fifteen  years  old.  The 
yearlings  were  calved  the  5th  of  April,  1849,  and 
weighed  at  the  time  of  the  show,  2200  lbs.  They 
are  of  almost  unexceptionable  form.*  They  were  a 
cross  of  the  Short-Horn  and  Devon, — the  color  being 
that  of  the  latter.  A  very  fine  pair  of  two-year-old 
steers,  a  cross  of  Short -Horn  and  Devon,  were  shown 
by  B.  Benedict,  of  Alexander,  Genecee  coanty. 
They  were  broken  and  trained,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  by  Jervis  P.  Benedict,  fourteen  years  old. 

Sheep. — The  show  of  sheep  may  be  said  to  have 
been  quite  superior.  The  large  Merinos,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Taintor  stock,"  were  sfaow^n  bj 
Messrs.  Bingham,  of  Vermont,  F.  M.  Rotch,  of  But- 
ternuts, and  L.  C.  Collins,  of  Dutchess  county. 
Other  Merinos  were  shown  by  Col.  Sherwood,  H. 
M.  Dart,  Harpersfield,  R.  E.  Keese,  Ausable,  J. 
Hinds,  J.  S.  Pettibone,  John  Campbell  and  George 
Campbell,  all  of  Vermont. 

Of  Saxons,  very  superior  specimens  were  shown 
by  C.  B.  Smith,  Woolcottville,  Ct.,  of  the  stock  im- 
ported by  Smith  &  Catlin,  from  Germany.  We 
have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  these  sheep.  This  opinion  is  fully  sap- 
ported,  so  far,  and  we  think  will  continue  to  be,  by 
the  success  of  the  stock  in  this  country.  8.  H. 
Church,  of  Vernon,  showed  Saxons  from  his  well 
known  flock. 

Of  Long-Wooled  Sheep,  the  number  of  really  well- 
bred  ones  was  not  large.  Mr.  Rathbun,  of  Otsego 
county,  showed  some  good  sheep.     But  the  Leiccs- 

*  Thefls  and  the  two-yeajNolda  shown  by  Mr.  GSbeitj  Mid  i1m 
three-year-oldi  of  Mr.  Muir,  which  receivea  the  first  premiom,  wers 
Mid  to  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  Moss. 
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tersi  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  ft  Wm.  Miller,  of 
Markhanii  C.  W.,  were  the  prineipal  attractions  in 
this  department.  Some  of  the  ewes  shown  by  Wm. 
Miller,  were  in  form  almost  perfect  models  of  what 
m  mutton  sheep  should  be ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
oar  breeders  of  this  class  of  sheep,  have  derived 
•ome  useful  hints  from  the  line  sp^ecimens  which 
have  been  thus  brought  before  them. 

The  South  Downs  made  a  very  good  show.  They 
were  chiefly  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Sherwood, 
Rotoh,  McTntyre  and  Wakeman.  There  were  good 
animals  in  each  of  these  lots.  The  fat  wethers  of 
Col.  Sherwood,  and  several  cross-bred  South  Down 
and  Cotswold  wethers  shown  by  Mr.  Molntyre, 
were  capital  specimens,  and  did  not  fatl  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  know  good  mutton. 

Swine. — This  department  was  not  well  filled. 
In  numbers,  it  was  less  extensive  than  at  any  former 
•how  for  several  years,  and  we  saw  no  animals  of 
remarkable  appearance.  Some  good  pigs  were 
shown  by  Wm.  Hurst,  of  this  city,  and  by  Winant 
Tounghans,  and  Wm.  Webb,  of  Darien. 

PouLTKT* — There  was  a  much  better  display  of 
poultry  than  at  Syracuse,  though  it  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  show  at  Buffalo.  Much  of  the  good  ap> 
pearance  of  this  department,  was  due  to  R.  L. 
Colt,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  exhibited 
specimens  of  four  kinds  of  geese,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  fowls.  E.  E.  Piatt,  of  this  city,  showed  a 
eoUection  ef  fowls,  embracing  several  valuable 
breeds.  Mr.  P.  had  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  our- 
rassow.  Fine  specimens  of  the  Dorkings  were 
shown  by  F.  M.  Rotch,  Butternuts,  and  very  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  Spangled  Hamburgh  or  Bolton 
Grey  fowl,  by  John  Chadwick,  New- Hartford. 

Some  beautiful  rabbits,  very  large,  with  pendent 
ears,  were  shown  by  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  and  F. 
M.  Rotch. 

Daikt  Pkoducts.-— There  was  a  respectable  show 
of  these;  but  we  were  unable  to  take  particular 
notes  in  this  department,  on  account  of  the  derange- 
ment occasioned  by  the  tent  in  which  the  articles 
were  placed  having  been  blown  down. 

The  show  of  Fakm  Implbmxnt#  was  large  and 
attractive ;  but  we  think  there  was  less  competition, 
and  for  this  reason  less  variety,  than  at  Syracuse. 
Enery  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  filled  a  building  of  their 
own,  100  by  40  feet,  besides  occupying  a  much 
larger  area  in  the  ope'n  field.  In  front  of  their  build- 
ing was  a  fountain,  which  constantly  sported  its  beau- 
tiful jets  of  water,  and  added  much  to  the  ornament 
and  interest  of  the  general  exhibition.  There  were 
other  extensive  exhibitors  of  implements,  as  Messrs. 
Starbnck  &  Co.,  and  Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  Troy, 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  Albany,  and  Eddy  &  Co.,  Union 
Village.  But  we  must  reserve  our  notices  of  particu- 
lar articles  in  this  department  till  our  next  number. 

The  **  Mbchakics'  Hall"  contained  a  great 
anmber  of  useful  articles,  under  the  head  of  machine- 
ry, of  various  kinds,  stoves  and  other  contrivances 
for  housewarming  and  culinary  purposes.  Consid- 
erable of  the  machinery  was  kept  in  operation,  the 
power  being  derived  from  a  steam  engine  put  up  for 
the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Albany.  A 
power  printing  press  was  worked  daring  the  exhi- 
bition, which  explained  the  art  of  printing  to  thou- 
sands, by  whom  it  was  before  a  mystery.  The  pro- 
cess of  printing  on  stone,  (lithography)  was  alio 
here  exemplified. 

The  •'  MANtTFACTXTBBHS*  AND  DOMESTIC  HaLL," 

presented  a  display  which  in  variety,  richness  and 
beauty,  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  be- 
fore seen ;  but  for  want  of  room,  we  must  defer  par- 
tienlap  notices  till  a  future  occasion. 


The  FatriT  and  Flosal  DspAmTMXtfT  was  well 
filled.  In  regard  to  fruits,  we  believe  the  display 
was,  with  the  excsption  of  peaches,  equal  to  that 
of  any  previous  year.  It  was  the  general  expres* 
sion  that  this  department  was  better  filled  than  at 
any  exhibition  since  that  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1844. 
Among  the  principal  exhibitors  were  Henry  Vail, 
Troy;  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Roohester;  R.  L.  Colt, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Jonathan  Battey,  Keeseville;  E. 
P.  Prentice;  Dr.  H.  Wendell;  Isaac  Denniston; 
Elisha  Dorr ;  James  Wilson ;  Dr.  March  of  Albany ; 
L.  Menand,  Watervliet,  and  Norman  Briggs, 
Sehaghticoke.  Among  the  most  attractive  objects, 
was  a  basket  of  fruits  from  Mr.  Vail,  tastefully  orna* 
mented  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  contain- 
ing 34  varieties  of  apples,  31  of  pears.  10  of  plums,  S 
of  peaches,  9  of  grapes,  and  one  Christiana  melon. 
Mr.  v.  bad  also  a  box  containing  a  grape  vine,  on 
which  were  eight  well  ripened  and  handsome  bunch- 
es of  grapes.  Tne  splendid  bunches  of  black  Ham- 
burgh and  other  foreign  grapes  from  Mr.  Colt  re- 
ceived much  praise.  The  show  of  plums  from  Mr. 
Denniston  and  others  was  very  fine. 

Of  Vxoetablss  there  was  about  the  usual  dis- 
play. C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  made  a  large 
contribution  to  this  department.  Specimens  of 
blood  beets  showed  by  him,  were  unusually  fine. 

The  Address  by  Prof.  Amos  Deait,  was  receiy* 
ed  with  well  deserved  approbation.  His  main  sub- 
ject was  *'AoBicuLTVBAL  EDUCATION,  the  training 
up  of  the  young  mind  with  special  reference  to  the 
pursuits  of  Agriculture."  This  subject  was  ably 
and  thoroughly  discussed,  and  was  shown  to  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  improvement  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  In  our  next,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  Prof.  D.'e  highly  valu- 
able remarks. 

Several  distinguished  gentlemen  visited  the  show 
grounds,  among  which  were  Ex-President  Yak  Btr* 
REN,  Oov.  Fish,  Gen.  Wool,  Com.  Thos.  Ap  C. 
Jones,  Hon.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Canada,  6.  P.  R. 
Jakes,  Esq.,  (the  celebrated  English  literary  wri- 
ter,) and  a  grandson  of  Gen.  La  Fatette,  from 
France.  Delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania and  various  county  societies  in  other  states. 


Steeping  Seeds* 


My  father  brought  me  up  strong  in  the  faith  that 
it  was  essential  to  success  in  raising  Indian  corn, 
that  the  seed  should  be  steeped  before  planting. 
He  was  an  extensive,  carefully  observant  and  sue* 
cessful  cultivator,  and  the  first  person  who  made 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris  as  a  fertilizer  in  that  part  of 
our  country.  An  anecdote  connected  with  its  first 
use  will  illustrate  its  efl*ects,  and  show  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  cultivator  as  well  as  the  sly  humour  of  one 
of  his  parishioners. 

A  neighbor  cultivated  one  of  my  father's  fields  in 
corn  on  shares,  but  declined  to  put  on  plaster  al- 
though proffered  to  him  without  charge.  A  divis- 
ion of  the  corn  was  therefore  made  in  alternate  two 
rows.  On  his  part  (that  U,  oa  every  other  two 
rows,)  thus  set  out  to  him,  my  father  had  a  spoon- 
ful of  plaster  put  to  the  hill. 

The  effect  was  truly  wonderful.  A  party  of  gen- 
tlemen in  passing,  being  struck  with  the  luxuriance 
of  the  rows  thus  plastered,  inquired  of  a  parishion- 
er the  cause  of  the  difl'erciace.  *'  Oh/'  said  he, 
**  there  is  nothing  strange  about  it;  the  large  rows 
belong  to  our  priest,  and  the  small  ones  to  one  of 
1  his  people." 
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My  own  practice,  like  that  of  mj  father,  as  long 
as  I  can  rememberi  has  been  to  steep  the  seed  some 
twelve  hoars  in  warm  water,  and  then  roll  it  in 
plaster.  I  have,  also,  for  many  years,  carefully 
experimented  with  the  various  steeps  recommended 
in  oar  horticultural  and  agricultural  publications. 
This  spring  I  used  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  soda  in  my  garden,  and  my  seeds 
came  up  finely;  far  better  than  usual,  although 
there  has  been  a  very  general  complaint  with  us,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  of  seed  per- 
ishing in  the  ground. 

For  my  beet  seed  I  used  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Indeed  there 
was  not  a  single  plant  missing  on  my  two  beds.  I 
therefore  tried  the  same  upon  my  second  planting  of 
corn.  It  came  up  a  week  or  more,  before  a  few 
hills  which  I  planted  dry  along  side,  and  for  some 
time  continued  far  in  advance.  This,  I  then  con- 
sidered, a  convincing  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
judicious  steeping. 

After  a  while,  however,  I  found  that  which  was 
planted  dry  becoming  more  stout  and  vigorous,  and 
of  a  deeper  green.  It  gained  fast  upon  the  other, 
and  has  now  far  surpassed  it  in  size,  strength,  and 
in  general  vigor. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  I  planted  a  square  of  my 
garden  for  late  corn,  using  dry  seed  of  the  shriveled 
sweet  variety.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  day  front 
planting,  it  was  up  two  inches,  and  perfectly  even, 
and  on  the  lOch  day,  it  was  eleven  inches  high. 
The  same  rapidity  of  growth  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  the  recent  dry  weath- 
er. To-day,  July  13th,  just  four  weeks  from  plant- 
ing, it  is  four  feet  four  inches  (4  feet  4  inches)  high, 
and  of  uniform  size  and  strength.  (July  18.  It  is 
now  six  feet  two  inches  (6  ft.  2  in.)  high,  a  growth 
of  more  than  21  inches  per  day  from  the  time  of 
planting.) 

If,  therefore,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  in  proper  tilth, 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  steep  the  seed  at  all. 
Plants  will  not  flourish  in  water  or  in  medicated  wa- 
ter merely.  They  need  for  their  sustenance  and 
growth  the  peculiar  nourishment  which  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  from  the  soil.  May  we  not  reasonably 
infer  that  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil  when  in 
proper  condition  possesses  some  nutritive  proper- 
ties which  are  not  to  be  found  in  water  alone.  If 
so,  then  the  water  absorbed  by  the  seed  in  steeping 
must  be  prejudicial,  since  it  takes  the  place  of,  and 
excludes  from  the  seed  and  the  germ,  the  fertilized 
moisture  of  the  soil.  There  is  danger,  too,  of  inju- 
ring and  enfeebling  the  germ  itself  in  steeping,  all 
which  will  be  avoided  by  using  dry  seed. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  matter  deserves 
consideration.  The  principal  advantage  of  steep- 
ing, is  to  hasten  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and 
thus  to  get  the  plants  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Ear- 
lier planting,  however,  will,  of  coarse,  bring  the 
plant  out  of  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 
crop  proves  equally  vij^orous  afterwards,  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose,  and  probably  with  less  risk. 
CHAmL£8  Robinson.     New  Haven,  July  13,  1850. 


Airricaltiinil  Capacities  of  WiMonsin* 

Eds.  Cultivator — In  pursuance  to  a  call  in  one 
of  your  late  numbers,  asking  for  information  in 
regard  to  Wisconsin  as  a  farming  section,  this  is 
submittted. 

The  country  is  bounded  on  the  Lake  shore  by  a 
belt  of  heavy  timber,  varying  in  width  from  five  to 
forty  miles,  running  its  whole  length.  All  of  ex- 
treme north-eastern  Wisconsin,  is  covered  with  tim- 


ber, consisting  of  pine,  oak,  bass-wood,  hickory  and 
beach;  and  bordering  all  the  streams,  timber  grows 
to  a  great  height  and  thickness.  The  balance  of  the 
country  is  generally  distinguished  by  oak  openings 
and  prairies.  From  the  center  of  the  State  south| 
prairies  prevail,  with  considerable  low  wet  prairie, 
and  a  scarcity  of  timber.  Going  from  the  center  of 
the  State  north,'  the  country  is  found  higher,  drier 
and  more  rolling.  Here  the  prairjes  are  smaller, 
being,  generally,  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  length  by 
two  to  five  or  six  in  width.  Timber  is  abundant  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  country;  the  streams  are  very 
numerous,  afibrding  an  abundance  of  water  poweri 
and  in  point  of  health  the  country  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  world — the  climate  is  decidedly  dry, 
and  is  considered  good  for  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  Wisconsin  river  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  State,  and  runs  south-west  to  the  Mississippi; 
the  Fox  river  rises  near  the  same  source,  (see  map,) 
and  runs  south  and  east  to  Green  Bay.  Both  these 
rivers  are  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  at  the 
Portage,  or  Fort  Winnebago,  approach  within  )  of  a 
mile  of  each  other.  The  General  Government  ap- 
propriated 500,000  acres  of  land  to  improve  these 
rivers — to  out  a  canal  at  the  portage,  (which  is 
about  completed,)  and  deepen  and  clear  out  the 
channel,  &c.  This  improvement  is  being  prosecuted 
with  great  vigor,  and  will  be  completed  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Then  a  southern  or  eastern  market 
is  offered  the  choice  of  the  farmers  of  Northern  Wis- 
consin. A  charter  has  been  obtained  for  a  Railroad 
from  Fond-du-Lac,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  to  Beloit, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  money  to 
build  the  road  will  be  procured  on  most  favorable 
terms  from  England — negotiations  to  that  effect 
having  already  taken  place.  This  road  will  open 
the  center  of  the  State  south  and  north,  to  the 
markets  of  the  east. 

Our  school  fund  will  be  the  best  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  estimated  at  over  three  millions — com- 
mon schools  will  be  freb  to  all.  There  is  also  a 
university  fund,  consisting  of  500,000  acres  of  select- 
ed lands. 

The  inhabitanib  are  mostly  Yankees,  principally 
from  New  York,  Vermont,  Maine  and  Ohio,  and 
will  compare  favorably  in  morals,  general  intelli- 
gence, and  active  enterprise,  with  any  people  in  the 
world. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  point  of  position.  Wis 
cousin,   having  the  Mississippi   river  on  its  west, 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  with  the  Wisconsin  and 
Fox  rivers  and  Green  Bay  running  through  the  cen 
ter  of  the  northern  part,  is  unsurpassed  in  facilities 
of  getting  to  market  by  any  of  the  western  States. 

The  Wolf  river  is  a  large  and  deep  stream  that 
empties  into  Fox,  near  Lake  Winnebago.     This  ri- 
ver is  now  navigable  for  steam-boats  150  miles,  and 
penetrates  one  of  the  best  ''pineries"  in  the  world , 
where  now  is  manufactured,  annually,  many  million 
feet  of  lumber.      Pine  lumber  is  worth  from  $6  to 
$12  per  1000  feet.     The  soil  is  excellent,  resting  on 
lime-stone ;  it  shows  at  first  a  black  vegetable  mould 
from  10  to  40  inches  thick,  next  a  yellow   moold 
mixed  with  lime-stone  pebbles;  then  coarser  lime- 
stone, gravel  and  boulders,  and  then  the  rock.     The 
soil  varies  in  depth  from  8  to  20  or  30  feet.     The 
sun  does  not  shine  upon  a  better  or  a  more  beautiful 
or  bountiful  country  for  farmers.     Winter  and  spring 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  buckweat,  potatoes, 
turneps,  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  grow  to  great  Inxu 
riance  and  profit.     I  have  nowhere  seen  finer  |far- 
den  vegetables  produced.     The  prairie  land,  owing 
to  its  fertility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  issubdaed, 
has  the  most  admirers.     On  a  prairie  farm,  one  man 
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can  till  3  acres  as  easily  and  well  as  the  tame  labor 
on  Olio  acre  in  New«York«  Average  crop  of  wheat 
is  25  bashels,  though  40  is  not  uncommon— corn  50, 
«>ats  40,  rye  30,  &c.  A  most  profitable  business 
would  be  dairying-— this  having  received  least  atten- 
tion, and  butter  being  worth  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb., 
and  cheese  8  to  10  cts.  Any  amount  of  good  hay, 
(red  top  and  blue  joint)  can  be  had  for  the  cutting. 
Sheep  also  are  most  profitable.  It  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  find  finer  ranges  for  sheep  than  on  the  Wis- 
consin prairies.  Sheep  brought  from  Vermont  are 
found  to  increase  one-third  in  carcass,  while  the 
wool  increases  equally  in  weight  and  quality.  Wool 
can  be  delivered  in  Boston  for  2  cts.  per  lb.  There 
being  no  under-brush  or  dirt,  the  wool  is  remarka- 
bly clean  and  straight.  Sheep  can  be  kept  the  year 
for  20  cts.  a  head.  Frait,  also,  would  be  very  pro- 
fitable, having  as  yet  received  scarce  any  attention. 
All  the  best  portions  of  the  country  are  now  in 
second  hands,  although  many  thousand  acres  are  still 
subject  to  entry  at  government  prices — $1.25  per 
acre. 

I  have  given  yon  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  country, 
and  will  feel  well  repaid  if  it  meets  the  wishes  of 
yoar  inquirers.  I  will  be  hapy  to  give  any  further 
information  if  addressed,  post  paid;  and  will  say,  in 
this  connection,  that  I  have  the  sale  of  400  acres  of 
land  in  this  town,  20  miles  from  Fond-du-lac,  where 
is  daily  steam  communication  with  Green  Bay — 200 
acres  is  prairie,  balance  timber,  oak  openings  and 
meadow  land,  with  fine  stream  of  pure  water  running 
through  it — 100  tons  of  the  best  grass  can  be  cut. 
There  is  two  good  houses,  barn,  stables  and  out- 
houses, and  200  acres  under  fence  and  cultivation. 
This  land  was  selected  seven  years  ago — price  $10 
per  acre,  will  be  sold  whole  or  in  part.  Respect- 
fully, 8cc.,  C.  H.  Gbebk.  Waupun^  Fond^dU'lac 
co.f  Wis,,  Augutt  23,  1850. 

Treatment  of  Birds. 


In  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  &o.,  the 
other  day,  I  found  the  following  sketch,  written 
about  ten  years  ago,  to  a  correspondent.  Of  course, 
it  was  not  intended  for  publication.  At  this  time, 
however,  when  some  very  ultra  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  birds  are  taking  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers, 
perhaps  your  readers  would  be  willing  to  hear  some- 
thing on  the  other  side.     D.  T.     7  mo.  30. 

I  am  fond  of  ornithology,  but  not  of  all  its  sub- 
jects. There  are  great  villains  that  ^y  as  well  as 
walk.  For  practical  purposes,  birds  should  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes;  and  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  enmity  or  favor  accordingly. 

1.  Such  as  live  on  the  products  of  our  labor,  and 
render  no  benefits  in  return. 

2.  Such  as  prey  on  those  products  in  part,  and  in 
part  on  destructive  insects,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  assist  us  without  committing  any  tres- 
pass. 

Of  theyirt/  elatt,  perhaps  there  are  very  few,  but 
the  cedar  bird  certainly  ranks  among  them;  and 
I  should  name  in  the  same  indictment  the  larger 
hawks,  and  the  larger  owls. 

The  second  is  a  very  large  class j  and  contains  the 
smaller  hawks  and  the  smaller  owls,  both  useful  to 
some  extent  in  catching  mice,  besides  the  crow 
which  eats  grubs.  In  selecting  from  this  class,  such 
as  should  be  fostered  or  repelled,  however,  much  dis- 
crimination is  necessary.  Many  birds  that  are  use- 
ful, claim  high  wages;  and  we  must  judge  whether 
we  can  afibrd  to  employ  them,  or  not.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  robbin,  the  cat-bird,  and  the  woodpecker, 
who  work  some  and  plunder  some. 

My  rule  is,  if  but  few  come,  I  bear  with  them ;  if 


many,  I  thin  them-^I  have  no  notion  of  giving  the 
whole  crop  to  pay  for  destroying  a  few  insects;  and 
it  is  but  few  insects  that  we  care  much  about,  that 
they  do  destroy.  The  worst  kinds  they  generally 
leave  untouched. 

I  know  some  people  say,  ''you  should  not  kill  the 
birds."  "Doctor,"  said  a  lady  in  my  presence,  to 
an  M.  D.,  ''I  have  never  thought  so  well  of  you 
since  I  heard  of  your  throwing  stones  at  the  birds 
that  came  to  eat  your  cherries."  Yet  I  am  confi- 
dent that  lady  herself  would  throw  a  stone  at  a  hawk 
that  came  to  eat  her  chickens,  or  broomstick  a  rat 
from  her  meal- tub  or  pantry. 

''O,  that  is  a  different  afiairf" 

Is  it?  Now  let  us  be  consistent,  and  carry  out 
our  principles  fairly.  Rats  are  useful— they  eat 
worms,  and  even  one  another,  when  they  are  very 
hungry ;  and  why  should  they  be  punished  when  birds 
equally  predatory  are  allowed  Jo  escape? 

'*  Rats  are  nasty  things." 

Then  they  are  killed  for  being  nasty!  and  birds 
are  saved  for  being  pretty!  It  appears,  then,  that 
partiality  or  prejudice,  and  not  principle,  rules. 
Do  as  you  like,  but  ascribe  the  action  to  its  proper 
motive,  and  try  to  be  charitable  towards  others  who 
difler  from  you. 

The  third  class  is  worthy  of  all  our  care  and  pro- 
tection. This  includes  all  our  sparrows,  all  our 
swallows,  all  our  fly-catchers,  (for  the  king-bird 
only  eats  the  drones)  and  many  ethers.  In  regard 
to  such,  I  should  say  Aost  emphatically,  ''Fowler, 
spare  that  bird!" 


*<AI1  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dnll  boy." 

Eds.  CuLTivATOK^Perhaps  there  is  more  truth  in 
the  above  line  than  is  generally  imagined.  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  there  is  more  truth  expressed  in 
this  simple  phrase,  than  in  many  a  gilded  volume, 
whose  decorations  poorly  compensate  the  reader  for 
the  nonsense  found  within. 

Farmers,  in  New  England  especially,  labor  too 
hard.  The  sole  object,  with  too  many  of  them,  is  to 
get  money — to  increase  their  possessions.  They 
seem  to  think  that  a  man's  happiness  depends  upon 
the  number  of  dollars  he  has — ^that  enjoyment  rises 
or  falls  in  proportion  as  wealth  increases  or  dimin- 
ishes. Now  this  is  a  very  common  error,  and  one 
which  we  are  all  liable  to  fall  into.  We  naturally 
suppose  that  wealth  and  happiness  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  we  often  find  ourselves  mistaken.  The  man  who 
labors  constantly-— 

"  Prom  early  dawn  to  gloamia'  grey," 

infringes  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  his  being. 
He  cannot  cultivate  his  mental  powers  if  he  would, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  excessive  labor  so  weakens 
the  brain  that  he  feels  no  disposition  to  study,  and 
would  find  it  impossible  were  he  inclined  to  do  it.  We 
all  know  that  by  overloading  the  stomach  with  food 
we  are  rendered  weaker,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. The  stomach  is  then  compelled  to  rob  both 
the  muscles  and  the  brain,  in  order  to  throw  00"  this 
excess  of  food.  It  is  just  so  with  the  muscles ;  when 
they  are  over  taxed,  the  brain  and  the  other  organs 
must  sufler  in  consequence.  And  upon  the  same 
principle  the  brain,  when  too  severely  taxed — which 
there  is  little  danger  of  among  us  at  present^t  will 
require  more  than  its  share  of  nervous  energy  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  it. 

In  order  to  follow  the  laws  of  Nature — which  no 
one  can  transgress  with  impunity — we  should  never 
cultivate  one  set  of  organs  while  another  lies  dor- 
mant. The  mind  of  itself  does  not  form  a  man, 
neither  does  the  body,  bat  both  combined,  when  pro 
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perly  balinoed,  form  ■  man  perf«I  in  every  respect. 
Parmera  orien  complain  that  their  boja,  instead 
or  rollowing  in  the  "Kood  old  way,"  «re  glad  of 
a  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  or  g^et  behind  the  counter. 
Now  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  ia  the  leait.  We  ex- 
peat  loo  muclv  of  them.  They  are  made  to  vork 
wilh  no  inducement  but  that  of  necessity,  and  then 
vawonder  that  they  "hate  farming!"  The  less  boys 
kre  reqaired  lo  work  beyond  their  inclinetiont,  the 
better.  Not  thai  they  should  lie  dormant,  but  let 
them  haTe  proper  inducement,  and  (here  will  be  lit- 
tle danger  of  laiineM.  They  require  those  energies 
for  growth,  which  grown  people  can  expend  in  labor; 
consequently  if  we  require  hard  labor  of  them  we 
injure  their  health,  and  indace  premature  decay. 
Excessive  labor,  even  if  it  does  aot  breakdown  thi 


ratal  ic 


effect, 


guishes  all  love  of  study,  and  renders  them  capable 
only  of  animal  feelings  and  eajoyments ;  [has  (urn. 
ing  into  a  curse,  what,  properly  regulated,  is  man's 
greatest  blessing,  and  most  prolific  soarea  of  enjoy- 
ment.    Stlvanub. 

Mole  Trap. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  for  a  plan  of  a  mala 
trap,  we  give  the  aceompsnyingcml  and  description, 
which  was  originally  fornisbed  for  Ibe  Horlicullur- 
Ml.     Edii 

This  newly  invented  trap  consists  of  a  frame,  com- 
posed of  two  uprights,  a  a,  about  22  inches  high, 
joined  by  a  top  board,  A — the  whole  fastened  on  a  foot 
or  base  cC  c.  rf  is  a  heavy  piece  of  scantling  or  block, 
which  by  means  of  grooves  is  guided  along  the  up- 
rights up  and  down.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  block 
are  inserted  a  number  of  sharp  steel  pins,  about  ae. 
Ten  inches  long  in  the  clear.  In  the  part  C,  of  the 
foot-board,  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  thin  board 
in  the  manner  of  a  pedal  of  a  piano  forte,  which, 
when  the  trap  isset,croBscethe  passage  of  (he  mole. 
^  ia  a  wooden  latch,  suspended  by  a  wire  from  the 
croaa-piece  of  the  frame,  and  terminating  with  a 
wire  hook,  g,  at  the  lower  end,  somewhat  Rat- 
tened. In  the  apper  part  of  the  latch  is  eat  ■ 
Dotch  or  shoulder,  (i,)  as  a  rest  for  the  pin  block 
when  the  trap  is  sel. 

Set  the  trap  lengthwise  over  the  passage  draw  the 
block  up  and  fasten  it  by  the  wire  hook,  k,  to  prevent 


B  latch  into  a  similar  hook,  projecting  upwards 
from  the  pedal,  ao  that  they  may  seperate  npoo  the 
slightest  touch,  by  the  lifting  of  the  ground  on  either 
side  by  the  mole,  which  in  an  instant  brings  dpwn  the 
block  and  pierces  the  snimal  through. 

Drrinc  Frmtts. 

We  cannot  better  comply  with  several  request* 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  drying  fruits,  thas 
by  the  insertion  and  descriptioD  of  the  annexed  cuU. 
The  apparatus  was  made  in  Oermany,  and  was  de- 
signed chiefly  for  drying  prune*,  but  it  will  anawei 
equally  welt,  with  slight  atodificatioDS,  for  drying 
peaches,  or  aj^les.     It  is  described  as  follows: 

"  The  vault  or  azterior  of  th«  oven,  four  and  a 
hairfe«t  long,  ia  surrounded  by  a  brirk  wall  one  foot 
thick,  so  that  the  whole  stove,  abed,  is  exactly 
aix  feet  every  way;  the  front  wall,  «,  being  only 
half  a  foot  in  thickness.    At  the  top,  the  vault  ia  arch- 


accident  to  Ihe  trapper;  place  the  apparatus 
the  pa^tn^e  of  the  mule  in  such  a  manner  that  i 
the  block  falls  it  n-ilt  ci>me  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  passage.  The  ground  under  the  (rap  in  the  pas. 
aage  should  be  token  out  and  the  bottom  levelled, 
and  the  sides  padded  and  made  bard.  The  gronnd 
taken  nut  should  be  freed  from  obslructions,  anil 
pinced  again  loose  in  the  passage;  but  before  this  ii 
done,  ihe  block  should  be  tried  if  it  operates  well 
and  falls  right  in  Ihe  passage.     Then  hang  ihe  hook 


ed  over  with  sis  inches  of  brick  work  at  the  crowa 
of  the  arch.  The  flues,  i  i,  are  about  foarteen  inches 
square.  The  hurdles  or  trays,  n  m,  fnr  containing 
thepmnes,  restnpon  shelves,  Ized  upon  two  bearers. 
It  would  be  belter  if  thef  rested  upva  Toltm,  to  aa 
to  admit  of  their  being  pushed  in,  aod  drawn  onl, 


rilh  gre 


These  lines  of  trays  are  placed 

1  inches  from  the  furnace,  so  as 

keep  the  finit  from  loo  great  a  heal;  they  maybe 

made  entirely  of  wood,  bnl  il  will  be  better  if  Ihe 

bottoms  are  of  open  work,  like  sieves.     Their  weight 

is    such    that    Ihey    may    be  easily    managed   by    a 

let  them  be  made  of  greater  length  and  breadth,  so 
as  lo  just  come  within  ibe  strength  of  a  more  robust 
person. 

"  The  wood 
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»rck,  (and  wkioh  is  represeoted  in  the  cat  as  open 
and  fastened  np^)  shuts  up  the  front  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  oven.  In  the  middle  of  this  opper  door 
or  flap,  is  a  reand  vent  hole,  for  the  escape  of  the 
moist  vapor,  k,  is  an  iron  damper,  or  slidci  to  be 
placed  in  the  flue  at  I  Ij  in  order  to  regulate  the 
heat.'' 


IiC»oiisto  and  Grasshoppers* 

An  impression  preTails  among  our  people  that  the 
Ciemda  Septeudtcim,  commonly  called  the  **  seven- 
teen years  locast,"  is  the  same  insect,  or  a  species 
allied  to  it,  which,  under  the  name  of  locust,  some- 
times commits  fearful  ravages  on  the  vegetation  of 
some  eastern  countries.  The  two  insects  bear  but 
little  resemblanee  to  each  other.  The  Cioada  feeds 
wholly  under  ground,  and  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
during  the  period  of  sixteen  years  which  it  requires 
to  reach  its  perfect  or  winged  state,  and  during  the 
latter  state  it  eats  nothing — the  damage  it  occa- 
sions, being  caused  wholly  by  the  perforations  of 
branches  of  trees,  by  the  female,  in  preparing  re- 
ceptacles for  her  eggs. 

The  true  locust*— (^ cry dtttm): — on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  insect  whose  whole  period  of  existence  is  but 
one  season ;  it  feeds  entirely  on  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  plants,  and  its  voracity  is  such  that  it  devours 
every  green  thing  it  can  reach.  It  is  what  is  popu- 
larly eailed,  in  this  country,  a  grasshopper,  though 
naturalists,  very  properly,  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween grasshoppers  and  locusts.  The  ''  red-legged 
grasshopper,"  so  called, — the  most  devastating 
species,  perhaps,  belonging  to  this  country, — is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Hakris  as  a  proper  locust,  which  he 
calls  ^erydium  femur -rubrum.  It  is  this  species, 
principally,  which  has  overrun  diflerent  sections  of 
our  country,  and  caused  very  great  damage  by  eat- 
ing up  the  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  They  prevail 
most  in  dry  seasons.  Heavy  rains,  or  continued 
wet  weather  while  they  are  young  destroys  them  in 
great  numbers.  We  think  it  probable  that  it  is  this 
species  which  has  been  very  nomerous  and  has  done 
much  injury  the  present  season,  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  Ohio,  where  a  severe  drouth 
prevailed  in  May  and  June.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Cultivator j  writing  from  Erie  county,  in 
that  State,  under  date  of  Aug.  8*  says  he  had 
never  seen  grasshoppers  (locusts)  in  anything  like 
such  numbers  before,  as  they  have  appeared  this 
season.  ''  They  covered  the  fences  by  the  road- 
side—the bushes  and  small  trees  were  loaded  with 
them,  when  they  went  up  to  roost,  so  as  to  bend  as 
with  a  crop  of  fruit.  I  only  saved*  my  peach  crop 
in  my  newly  grafted  orchard  of  500  trees,  by  driving 
them  ofl*  the  trees  just  at  evening  every  night  for 
weeks  together,  otherwise  they  would  have  stripped 
the  leaves  all  off,  and  left  the  fruit  bare,  as  they  did 
in  some  oases  after  all  our  efforts.  In  many  meadows 
they  left  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  bare  stalks,  and 
our  pastures  are  gnawed  to  the  ground,  notwith- 
standing the  abundant  rains.  Oats  and  potatoes  are 
also  badly  injured  by  them.  They  have  been  taking 
themselves  off  for  a  week  in  large  numbers.  They 
fly  so  as  to  fill  the  air  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  for  hours 
together,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  almost  invariably 
taking  advantage  of  a  lake  breeze  to  waft  them  south, 
and  flying  at  a  great  height,  are  not  perceivable 
except  by  looking  towards  the  sun." 

This  migratory  habit  is  possessed  by  several 
species  of  locust.  We  have  accounts  of  their  flying 
in  such  numbers  in  oriental  countries)  as  literally  to 
fill  the  air,  and  obscure  the  sun  at  noon-day.  The 
same  propensity  has  been  manifested  by  the  ^'red- 
legged"  species  above  mentioned.     The  late  Presi- 


dent DwiouT,  of  Yale  College,  notices  their  ap- 
pearance in  Massachusetts  and  parts  of  Vermont  in 
1797  and  1798.     He  observes: 

'*  At  times,  particularly  a  little  before  their  dis- 
appearance, they  collect  in  clouds,  rise  high  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  take  extensive  flights,  of  which 
neither  the  course  nor  the  direction  [?]  has  hitherto 
been  discovered.  I  was  authentically  informed  that 
some  persons  employed  in  raising  the  steeple  of  the 
church  in  Williamstown,  were,  while  standing  near 
the  same,  covered  by  them,  and  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  vast  numbers  of  them  flying  far  above  their 
heads." 

Thick  and  Thin  Seeding. 

The  proper  quantity  of  seed,  for  the  various  grains, 
to  be  sown  to  the  acre,  is  a  subject  on  which  much 
has  been  said  and  written,  especially  in  England, 
where  many  experiments  in  relation  to  it  have  been 
made.  The  question  cannot  be  fully  settled,  with- 
out a  long  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
made  and  repeated  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  Traneactiont  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society 
.^or  1849,  contain  the  results  of  some  trials,  by  Mr. 
Adam  CLAaK,  of  West-Dresden,  Yates  county,  in 
sowing  various  quantities  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The 
communication  of  Mr.  C.  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  John  Delaficld,  Esq.,  was  chairman, 
who  submitted  a  report  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  show  that  wheal 
planted  uniformly  at  distances  of  1|  inches  apart, 
will  require  about  224|  lbs.  or  3  bushels  44^  lbs. 
per  acre.  This  weight  of 'wheat  consists  of  about 
2,890,320  grains.  Mr.  Clark  planted  a  portion  of 
ground  in  this  manner,  which  was  harvested  at  the 
proper  season  and  thrashed  on  the  22d  of  August, 
and  weighed  on  the  17th  December—- estimating 
every  ounce  to  contain  800  grains,  as  weighed  by 
him.'  The  product  of  an  acre  similarly  treated  pro- 
duces 63,248,000  grains,  or  4,160  lbs.,  which  is 
equal  to  69  bushels  10  lbs.  of  wheat  per  acre. 

The  second  experiment  shows  that  about  ttro  buih» 
€/s  of  wheat,  or  126  lbs.,  sowed  on  an  acre  of  ground 
at  the  'uniform  distance  of  two  inches  apart,  will 
yield  3,580  lbs.  of  wheat,  or  59  bushels  40  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  this  experiment  the  number  of  grains 
sowed  to  an  acre  is  about  1,616,000. 

It  has  been  usually  estimated  that  in  broad-cast 
sowing  of  wheat  under  fav.orable  circumstances  as 
to  weather  and  condition  of  tho  soil,  the  average  depo- 
sit of  seed  is  48  grains  per  square  foot;  if  so,  an 
acre  of  broad-cast  requires  2,090,880  grains;  and 
estimating  this  quantity  at  the  weight  of  Mr.  Clark^s 
wheat,  it  gives  2  bushels  and  44  lbs.  per  acre.  It 
would  have  been  advisable  to  measure  and  weigh 
the  seed  before  planting,  as  well  as  after  harvest,  as 
season  and  cultivation  may  essentially  vary  the  rela- 
tive quantity  and  quality  of  the  seed  and  the  product. 
We  would  have  been  pleased  to  know,  also,  whether 
every  seed  planted,  arrived  at  maturity;  if  not,  what 
proportion  was  imperfect  or  destroyed.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  per  centage  of  the  wheat  sown 
broad-cast  is  lost  to  the  farmer.  We  need  therefore 
very  exact  observation,  to  approximate  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  comparisons. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Clark's  state- 
ment: 

On  23d  September,  1848,  I  prepared  four  beds  of 
ground  to  plant  with  wheat,  on  a  summer  fallow 
that  had  been  twice  plowed  during  the  summer. 
The  ground  was  prepared  by  flnely  pulverising  it 
with  a  hoe  and  rake,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
Four  beds  were  aecurately  measured,   each  one- 
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fourth  of  a  ro^  square,  leaving  a  walk  of  about  7 
inches  between  them ;  they  were  numbered  and  sub- 
divided as  follows:  No.  I,  in  squares  1^  inches  each 
vayj  No.  2,  about  2  inches;  No.  3,  a  little  short  of 
S  inches;  No.  4,  3^  inches,  ineluding  the  outside 
lines  of  each  bed.  Then  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
I  carefully  dropped  a  kernel  of  wheat  in  the  corner 
of  each  small  square,  of  No.  1  and  2;  then,  with  a 
stick  prepared  for  the  purpose,  I  placed  each  grain 
l{  inches  below  the  surface,  and  then  with  the  head 
of  a  rake  made  the  surface  entirely  smooth.  On 
Monday,  2dth,  I  planted  Nos.  3  and  4  in  the  same 
manner;  they  were  all  planted  with  the  Soule's  va- 
riety of  wheat — the  seed  dry,  without  any  prepara- 
tion. The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  north  and  north-west,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  winds  from  those  directions.  I  used  no  ferti- 
lizers, except  a  little  Gypsum;  on  ITthof  May.  while 
sowing  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  I  gave  the  bed  a 
aligiit  coating  at  the  rate  of  from  1^  to  2  bushels  per 
acre.  Harvested  July  25th,  1849,  with  a  hand  cradle 
and  bound  it  in  sheaves  and  carried  it  into  the  barn 
in  about  two  weeks.  The  parcels  carefully  shelled 
and  kept  separate.  On  the  22d  August,  each  par- 
cel was  weighed  separately,  by  sealed  scales,  the  re- 
sult of  which  may  be  found  in  the  annexed  table. 
On  the  17ih  of  December,  3  ox.  were  weighed  in 
scaled  scales,  and  by  counting  all  the  grains  weighed, 
I  found  that  there  were  800  grains  in  au  ounce.  An 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  seed  planted  is  made  from 
this  data,  as  well  as  the  average  product  from  each. 

No.  1. — Number  of  grains  planted  4,488;  weight 
of  product  in  pounds  and  ounces,  6  lbs.  8  oz;  amount 
of  seed  sown  per  acre,  3  bu.  45  lbs.;  yield  per  acre 
in  bushels,  69  bu.  20  lbs. 

No.  2. — Number  of  grains  planted,  2,525;  weight 
of  product  in  lbs.  and  oz.,  5  lbs.  9^  oz. ;  amount  of 
seed  sown  per  acre,  2  bu.  6  lbs.;  yield  per  acre  in 
bushels,  59  bo.  40  lbs. 

No.  3. — Number  of  grains  planted  1,206;  weight 
of  product  in  lbs.  and  oz.,  4  lbs.  12  oz. ;  amount  of 
seed  sown  per  acre,  1  bu;  yield  per  acre  in  bushels, 
50  bu.  40  lbs. 

No.  4.— Number  of  grains  planted,  870;  weight 
of  product  in  lbs.  and  oz.,  4  lbs.  4  oz. ;  amount  of 
seed  sown  per  acre,  43^  lbs. ;  yield  per  acre  in  bosh- 
els,  45  bu.  20  lbs. 

<<  Notes  on  American  Farming." 

The  March  and  July  numbers  of  the  Scottish  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture  contain  several  pages 
tinder  this  head,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
an  Englishman  who  has  spent  some  time  in  travel- 
ling in  this  country,  and  particularly  noticing  its  ag- 
riculture. His  remarks,  in  general,  are  expressed 
ip  a  kindly  spirit,  and  we  think  he  intended  to  give  a 
fair  view  of  our  farming,  as  he  saw  it;  though  he 
has,  ne^'ertheless,  fallen  into  occasional  errors — the 
result,  perhaps,  of  limited  observation,  and  the  want 
of  practical  knowledge,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  speaks.  We  make  some  ex- 
tracts, both  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors,  and 
to  show  how  some  of  our  resources  and  products,  as 
well  as  some  of  our  customs,  strike  the  mind  of  a 
stranger.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in 
this  country,  the  writer  says: 

**  In  scarcely  any  department  of  cultivation  has 
there  been  such  a  decided  improvement  as  in  that  of 
fruit.  At  present,  throughout  the  whole  Union, 
there  is  quite  an  excitement  in  the  object  of  raising 
fine  fruits.  Numerous  societies  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  cultiva- 
tors, and  not  a  few  of  the  pages  of  the  agricultural 
papers  are  devoted  to  accounts  of  improvements,  and 


of  new  fruits  raised.  It  is  tho  general  opinion  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  export  of  fruit 
will  exceed  in  amount  (that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  it)  that  of  any  article  of  export. 

''To  judge  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
crop  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  States,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  what  we  ha\e  been  describing  as 
the  flourishing  condition  of  only  one  State  is  but  tho 
type  of  others.  In  the  Northern  States  there  are 
numberless  orchards,  not  only  of  pear  and  appla,bnt 
of  peach  and  other  fruit  trees.  'There  are  peach 
orchards  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  occupying 
upwards  of  a  hundred  acres  each.  There  is  one  at 
Reybold's,  covering  a  thousand  acres.  The  crops  of 
this  latter  orchard  are  so  large  as  to  give  constant 
employment  to  two  steamboats  and  a  schooner  in 
conveying  the  fruit  to  market.'  And  attached  to 
almost  every  farm  there  is  a  large  or  small  orchard. 
One  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  of  New- York,  in 
the  fruit  season,  is  the  various  steam  and  sailing 
boats  bringing  their  freights  to  the  market.  JLast 
year  we  frequently  went  to  the  markets,  and  were 
abundantly  repaid  for  the  trouble.  We  certainly 
never  expect  to  see  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  fruit 
again.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  statements 
we  have  given,  froit  is  everywhere  cheap.  Peaches, 
large,  luscious,  three  a-penny  of  our  money;  some 
particularly  large,  one  and  two  cents,  sometimes 
four  cents  a- piece — the  latter  would  have  been 
charged  a  shilling  or  two  here.  The  crop  of  apples 
was  last  year  considered  a  failure,  and  yet  w^e  have 
bought  three  beautiful  ones  for  a  cent.  No  one  in 
this  country  can  have  an  idea  of  the  amazingly  rich 
flavour  of  some  kinds  of  American  apples.  Those  so 
highly  prized  here,  as  real  Americans,  convey  no 
idea  of  the  best  quality  of  fruit  to  be  obtained  for  a 
mere  trifle  in  the  fruit-growing  States. '' 

The  writer  seems  highly  pleased  with  most  of  oar 
farm  implements.     He  says: 

"  The  agricultural  implements  in  the  United 
States  are  much  lighter  in  construction  than  in  this 
country,  the  plows  particularly  so.  These  are 
well  adapted  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  land.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  plow  land  recently  cleared, 
with  all  the  stumps  and  roots  scattered  here  and 
there,  with  th^  heavy  plows  of  this  country.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  easily  the  farmer  turns  aside 
from  the  stumps;  and  even  should  he  fallfoalof  one, 
the  plough  is  so  light,  that  he  can  fillip  it  past  the 
obstruction  very  easily.  Old  Country-  farmers  are 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  them,  bnt  they  are  soon 
taught  to  perceive  that  they  are  very  well  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  labour  they  have  to  perform.  With 
reference  to  other  implements,  the  same  rnle  holds. 
The  hay-forks  are  amazingly  light  and  handy:  a 
young  boy  can  easily  use  them.  Scythes,  hatchets. 
Sec,  are  all  made  exceedingly  light  and  portable, 
and  in  this  we  think  the  Yankees  show  real  wisdom. 
There  was  no  real  utility  to  be  gained  by  having 
huge  heavy  instruments  to  deal  with.  A  farmer  who 
had  had,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  mnch 
experience  as  a  hard-working  man,  told  us  that  the 
result  of  his  experience  was,  that  more  work  conld  be 
done  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  less  of  fa* 
tigue,  with  the  Yankee  tools  than  with  those  of  this 
country.  The  axes  used  for  felling  trees  arc  Tery 
light:  we  must  confess  that,  at  first  sight,  we 
thought  that  heavier  heads  would  have  been  bettcr; 
but  a  sight  of  the  execution  they  performed  in  good 
hands,  on  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  forest,  soon  showed 
us  our  mistake.  The  'horse  rake'  is  almost  nniver- 
sally  used  for  gathering  the  hay  ofT  the  fields,  and 
forming  it  into  'cocks.'  There  is  scarcely  scch  a 
thing  as  reaping  corn  by  hooks,  as  here  performed. 
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the  common  scythe,  or  more  generally  the  cradle- 
scythe,  being  nsed.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  one 
man  can  cut  down  in  a  day.  There  is  great  rivalry 
in  this  point  amongst  farm-servants.'' 

On  the  subject  of  fences,  tb<)  writer  complains  of 
our  "horrible  slovenliness.''  He  admits,  however, 
that  "on  all  well-conducted  farms,  the  fences,  &c., 
are  admirably  constructed  and  arranged ;"  but  adds, 
(and  we  confess  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark,) that  "this,  unfortunately,  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.''  The  xig-zagor  "worm"  fence,  com- 
mon in  some  sections,  was  regarded  as  particularly 
unpleasant  to  the  eye,  though  the  writer  admits  "it 
is  really  very  strong,  and  capable  of  resisting  con- 
siderable opposing  force,"  and  he  concludes,  that 
where  wood  is  plentiful,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  fence  af- 
ter all.  He  thinks  our  farmers  "are  very  fond  of 
this  fence,  ugly  and  cumbersome  as  it  is,"  and  says 
he  was  informed  that  this  attachment  is  so  strong 
"with  some  old  people,  that  when  they  build  wall 
fences,  tbey.build  them  in  and  out,  in  the  same  zig- 
zag way."  This  singular  mistake  was  prdbably 
derived  from  the  fact  that  in  some  places  where  only 
a  few  stones,  and  those  of  not  very  good  quality  for 
making  fence,  are  to  be  had,  it  is  sometimes  prac- 
ticed to  lay  them  up  in  the  way  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  under  part  of  the  fence,  top- 
ping out  with  rails,  to  the  requisite  height.  This 
form  gives  to  the  fence  much  more  stability  than  it 
could  have  if  laid  straight. 

In  regard  to  animals  used  in  farm  labor,  he  falls 
into  a  striking  error.  He  says — '*Oxtn  art  invaru 
ably  used  for  farm  pnrpoteij  carting  of  hay,  &c. 
Some  of  these  animals,"  he  continues,  "are  really 
wonderfully  well  paired.  A  friend  of  the  writer's 
had  a  pair  so  beautifully  matched,  so  alike  in  respect 
to  color,  size,  and  even  shape  and  length  of  horns,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Farm- 
ers vie  with  one  another  in  raising  handsome,  well- 
paired  oxen.  Much  more  attention  is  now  paid  than 
formerly,  to  the  raising  of  stock." 

The  growth  of  vegetation,  is  represented  as  being 
laonderfully  rapid .  "In  the  Northern  States,  though 
the  winter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  broken  up  till 
April,  barley  U  generally  ready  to  cut  early  in  June; 
wheat  is  ready  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month." 
This  would  truly  be  a  rapid  growth  for  barley.  It 
is  seldom  sown  before  the  first  week  in  May,  and  not 
nnfrequently  as  late  as  the  second  week,  and  if  it  gets 
ripe  even  a  month  later  than  the  time  this  writer 
gives,  it  is  thought  to  grow  pretty  quick. 

In  regard  to  Indian  corn,  he  observes — "it  is  the 
staple  commodity  of  American  farms;  it  is  used  in 
all  kinds  of  ways.  One  variety  (!)  is  taken  in  its 
green  state  and  boiled.  Its  flavour  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  resembles  very  much  that  of  green  pease!" 
To  the  latter  expression,  we  can  only  say,  "there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes."  He  further  says  in  regard 
to  Indian  corn-»"Some  epeciet  (?)  grow  very  high; 
we  have  seen  stalks  ten  and  twelve  feet  in  height." 
If  he  had  gone  into  some  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
west,  he  might  have  seen  it  growing  to  the  height 
of  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet. 

In  relation  to  the  character  of  farm  laborers,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  them  for  the  acquirement  of 
property,  the  writer  remarks: 

*'  As  a  general  rule,  farm-servants  are  a  very  so- 
ber, quiet,  industrious  class, — rarely  spending  their 
tiine  and  money  in  public -houses,  or  needlessly.  A 
sober  and  industrious  man  has  a  fair  chance  of  saving, 
as  much  money,  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  as  may  enable  him  to  'go  West'  and  pur- 
chase a  small  lot  of  land.  *The  American  labourer, 
if  frugal  and  temperate,  may  have  his  own  lot^  and 


house,  or  cottage,  and  good  furniture  in  it.  By  the 
aid  of  his  cow,  his  garden,  female  industry,  and  good 
management,  he  may  save  his  wages  entire.'  Many 
eminent  professional  men  and  statesmen  have  had 
just  such  a  humble  beginning;  and  a  great  majority 
of  wealthy  farmers  have  begun  in  a  similar  position. 
A  great  help  to  parties  with  small  capital  is  the  fa- 
cilities given  for  the  purchasing  of  land.  In  very 
few  cases,  indeed,  is  the  purchase-money  at  all  de- 
manded. The  general  way  of  doing  business  is  pay- 
ing by  yearly  or  half-yearly  instalments.  Where 
the  purchase-money  amounts  to  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  time  may  extend  over  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  years.  Credit  is  universally  given:  farming 
tools  and  seeds,  &o.,  can  be  got  on  easy  terms." 

Royal  AgricQltaml  Society* 

The  annual  show  of  this  association  took  place  at 
Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  in  July  last.  In  the  depart- 
ment 9f  live  stock  there  seems  not  to  have  been  as 
extensive  a  competition  as  in  some  former  years, 
but  in  respect  to  quality,  the  animals  were  deemed 
generally  equal  to  those  of  former  exhibitions.  An 
English  paper  observes: 

"  The  horned  cattle  were,  as  usual,  divided  into 
three  grand  classes.  Short-horns,  Herefords,  and 
Bevons.  Of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  an- 
imals exhibited  of  the  three  breeds,  we  believe  wo 
are  right  in  stating  that  the  show  of  short-horned 
bulls  was  indiflfercDt;  that  of  the  heifers  decidedly 
good ;  that  of  the  cows  very  fair.  The  turn-out  of 
Herefords  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  was  not  exten- 
sive, but  good.  The  Devons,  however,  naturally 
formed  the  great  attraction  of  the  show,  and  a  finer 
display  of  animals  of  this  class  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  never  previously  brought  to- 
gether." 

The  Leicester,  Cotswold  and  South  Down  sheep, 
appeared  in  their  usual  number  and  excellence. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  society,  Mr.  Lawbence,  our 
minister  to  London,  and  Mr.  Rives,  our  minister  to 
Paris,  were  honored  with  seats,  and  both  responded 
to  complimentary  toasts. 

The  Farmer's  Every-Day  Book; 

Or  Sketches  of  Social  Life  in  the  Country ;  with  the  popular  elements 
of  Practical  and  Theoretical  Agricohare,  and  twelve  hundred  la- 
conics and  apothegms  relating  to  ethics,  religion,  and  general  lit- 
eratnre ;  also  five  hundred  receipts  on  hygeian,  domestic,  and 
raral  ecomomy.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Blaxe,  D.  D.  Aubam,  D£b- 
B7,  MiLLxa  &  Co. 

The  leading  design  of  this  work  is  to  induce  farm- 
ers to  investigate  the  general  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, by  reading  the  best  books  and  periodicals  on 
the  subject,  and  ultimately  to  secure  such  an  educa- 
tion for  the  rising  generation,  as  will  enable  them  to 
practice  the  occupation  with  the  best  results.  The 
author  endeavors  in  the  outset  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judice against  "book  farming;"  he  has,  therefore,  to 
use  his  own  language, — "instead  of  ofiering  the  rural 
community  a  large  volume  consisting  of  the  didactics 
of  agriculture,  concluded  to  treat  them  with  the  tit- 
bits of  domestic  economy,  with  hints  on  education, 
with  prescriptions  for  health,  and  especially  with 
instructions  for  the  better  maintaining  the  social  re- 
lations of  life."  We  think  the  work  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  interest  and  benefit  a  large  portion  of  our 
rural  population.  The  publishers  have  got  it  up  in 
handsome  style,  and  its  appearance  is  altogether  at- 
tractive. It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  given,  in 
another  part  of  this  number,  an  extract  from  its 
pages. 
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Communications  have  come  to  hand,  since  oar 
last,  from  R.  H.  Drake,  Dr.  H.  S.  Chase,  Lather 
Redfield,  A  Subscriber,  J.  Briggs,  Charles  Nat- 
ting,  David  Hlllman  &  Sons,  C.  H.  Green,  T.  H. 
Hyatt,  Titrius,  W.  T.  Dennis,  D.  B.  N.,  D.  T. 
Brown,  Chas.  Hamilton,  J.  B. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as 

follows  : 

Report  ofthe  Naval  Committee  on  the  eatablishraent  of  a  line  of 
Mail  Steamshipt  to  ihe  Weateni  Coaat  of  Africa,  from  Hon.  F.  P. 

fSTATSTOH.  M    C. 

fi^ech  of  the  Hon.  Nfr.  BrncHAM,  of  Michigan,  in  the  HxMise  of 
Repreaeiitaiivefl,  on  the  bill  for  the  Exteiwion  or  the  Patent  to  the 
heirs  of  Jeihro  Wood,  from  the  author. 

Descriiitive  Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plauts,  &c.,  cultivated  in  the  Mount 
Hope  Nunerus  otEhLvr ASOKK  Sc  Ba.rrt,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 

Catalogue  of  the  HigMamd  Nmnmtt  of  A.  Savl  &  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  for  1850-'51. 

Report  on  Trial  of  Plows. — It  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  oooupied  a  considerable  pdftrt  of  this  number 
with  the  report  on  the  trial  of  plows,  which  took 
place  near  this  city  in  June  last.  This  trial  created 
much  interest,  and  mach  eagerness  has  been  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  the  report  and  awards.  Our  rea- 
dcrs  will  doubtless  be  gratified  with  a  perusal  of  the 
document. 

Draining  Tiles.— -Mr.  A.  S.  Babcock,  of  this 
city,  is  now  engaged  in  the  manafacture  of  drain- 
tiles  of  various  descriptions.  He  has  one  of  the  most 
approved  machines,  imported  from  Scotland,  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Stephens,  author  of  The  Book 
of  the  Farnif  and  has  all  the  apparatus  required  for 
prodttoiog  the  best  tiles.  Our  farmers  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  important 
article  in  any  quantities,  and  we  hope  the  business 
of  drainage  will  now  be  commenced  in  earnest,  as 
we  are  convinced  that  no  improvement,  if  judicious- 
ly executed,  can  yield  a  better  retarn.  The  tiles 
can  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Samples 
can  be  seen  at  this  office. 

Animals  from  Africa  and  Spain. — Thos.  H. 
Htatt,  Esq.,  our  late  Consul  at  Tangier,  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  a  few  days  since,  broaght 
with  him  several  antmals^-all  of  which  are  interest- 
ing from  their  rarity,  and  some  of  them  are  likely  to 
be  nseful  in  this  country.  Among  them  are  a  hor.s 
of  the  Barbary  stock,  an  Arabian  pony,  a  wild  boar 
from  the  Atlas  mountains,  a  beautiful  species  of  Af- 
rican partridge,  several  rare  kinds  of  doves,  and  a 
pair  of  pigs  and  some  fine  fowls  from  the  south  of 
Spain.  The  horse  was  left  with  a  gentleman  in  New 
York — the  other  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spanish  fowls,  were  taken  by  Mt.  H.  to  Rochester. 
The  pony  is  of  elegant  form,  and  is  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  speed  and  endurance.  The  wild  boar 
is  young,  and  does  not  yet  show  any  of  the  ferocity 
for  which  his  race  is  distinguished.  He  is  a  singu- 
lar animal,  bearing  but  a  distant  resemblance  to  the 
domestic  pig.  His  head  is  rather  long,  the  face 
straight  and  narrow,  the  ears  very  small  and  up- 
right, the  back  arched,  the  legs  long  and  slender. 
His  coat  is  more  like  hair  than  bristles,  and  of  an 
iron-grey  color.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  mingling 
this  blood  with  the  domestic  stock,  cannot  be  told  at 
present,  but  we  should  suppose  the  stock  of  such  a 
cross,  would  be  likely  to  suit  such  farmers  as  wish 
their  hogs  to  be  able  to  outrun  doge. 

Sale  of  Short-horn  Cattle. — The  sale  of  Mr. 
Sheafk's  cattle  took  place  at  his  farm  in  Dutchess 
county,  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  sale  was  well 
attended,    and   the   animals   sold   at  good    prices.  I 


Twenty-eight  cows  brought  sums  varying  from 
$47,50  to  $185;  calves  from  $55  to  $105;  and  the 
imported  bull  Exeter  $500.  The  latter  was  pur- 
chased by  L.  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo.  The  sum 
total  brought  by  the  33  animals  in  the  catalogue 
was  $4,857. 

Pears. — We  have  reoeired  from  Mr.  Colbeit 
HtTNTiNOTON,  of  PainesviUe,  Ohio,  a  boxofpean, 
supposed  to  be  a  new  variety.      The  box  did  not- 
come  to  hand  till  the  pears  were  rotten,  so  that,  un- 
fortunately, we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  tastingtbeo. 

Sale  of  Ayrshire  Cattle. — The  bull  and  cow 
which  obtained  the  first  prizes  in  their  class,  at  the 
late  Fair,  have  been  aold  by  Mr.  Prentice  to  Mr. 
Tiffany,  of  Coxsackie.  They  will  furnish  a  good 
beginning  for  a  valuable  dairy  stock. 

BJ*  The  Ayrshire  bull  of  Mr.  Woodford,  of  Con- 
necticut, it  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement,  is  left 
for  sale  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Prentice,  near  this  city. 
He  is  of  good  blood,  and  would  be  a  useful  animal 
to  take  into  a  dairying  district. 

Sals  of  Stock. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertise- 
ment, that  the  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  belonging 
t(^  the  estate  of  the  lato  Wm.  Sticknsy,  will  be 
sold  at  auction,  at  Westminster,  Vt.,  on  the  9ih 
of  this  month.  It  will  afibrd  an  opportunity  for  the 
purchase  of  very  fine  animals,  and  probably  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Large  Prodttct  of  Butter. — S.  P.  Chap- 
man, Esq.,  of  Clockville,  Madison  county,  N.  Y., 
obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  dairy  cow  at  the 
late  State  Fair,  for  a  Short-horn  cow,  five  years  old, 
bred  by  Geo.  Vail,  Esq..  Troy.  It  was  stated  that 
the  milk  of  this  cow,  during  ten  days  in  June  last, 
yielded  20  lbs.  and  4  oz.  of  batter ;  and  that  her  milk 
during  ten  days  in  August,  yielded  19  lbs,  14  oz. 
batter. 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  of  Farmington,  Ct.,  exhi 
bited  at  the  fair  a  very  fine  Devon  cow,  bred  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Maryland.  He  stated  that  her  milk, 
during  ten  days  in  June  last,  yielded  16  lbs.  14  oe. 
of  butter.  She  is  of  medium  size,  and  of  beaoiifnl 
form.  She  is  not  only  good  for  the  dairy,  but  is  just 
such  a  cow  as  would  be  chosen  to  produce  the  most 
valuable  working  oxen,  and  sucb  an  one  as  wonld 
be  likely  to  produce  a  healthy,  hardy  and  nseful  pro- 
geny for  any  purpose. 

Honey. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Area  Gil- 
more,  of  Wayne,  Maine,  a  sample  of  honey,  of  so* 
perior  quality  made  the  present  season  in  his  apiary. 
He  has  adopted  a  plan  of  keeping  bees,  which  in 
many  respects  is  novel.  His  bee-house  and  bis  spe- 
cimens of  honey,  each  received  the  first  premium  at 
our  late  State  Fair.  He  supports  his  bees,  chiefly, 
by  an  artificial  compound,  prepared  by  himself- 
This  renders  the  keeping  of  bees  practicable  in  all 
situations.  The  compound  is  not  expensive,  and  the 
honey  made  from  it  is  pronounced,  by  all  who  have 
seen  it,  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  in  small  boxes 
and  jars,  readily  sells  in  Boston  and  other  cities  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  G.  states  that  be 
bus  taken  this  season,  from  nine  hives  placed  in  his 
house  last  winter,  ttoenty 'three  hundred  pounds  of 
honey. 

Profitable  Sheep. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Mr.  John  Johnston,  in  our  August  number,  respect* 
ing  the  returns  of  flocks  of  sheep,  as  compared  with 
his  own,  we  have  received  the  following  statement 
from  David  Hillman  &  Sons,  of  East  Avon,  N.  Y. 
The  whole  number  of  their  flock  was  349,  of  which 
143  were  ewes  which  raised  lambs  this  season;  97 
were  two-year-old  ewes  and  wethers,  ]96yearliDgS; 
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and  3  rams.  Messrs.  H.  sheared  from  all,  1,730  lbs. 
wool,  which  sold  at  home  for  39  ots.  per  pound,  or 
Id  the  aggregate,  $674.70.  The  two-year-olds  and 
yearlings,  203  in  number,  sheared  5|  lbs.  washed 
wool  per  head.     They  were  Merinos. 

Albany  and  Rensselaer  Horticitltttral  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Albany,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  September. 
It  was  the  finest  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  ever 
made  by  the  society.  Apples,  pears  and  peaches, 
were  numerous  and  fine,  and  there  were  several  very 
handsome  specimens  of  grapes,  both  of  exotic  and 
native  varieties.  The  show  of  plums  was  not  large 
—there  being  rather  a  scarcity  of  that  fruit  in  this 
▼icinity  the  present  season,  and  it  being,  besides,  ra- 
ther too  late  in  the  season  for  m»ny  of  the  best  kinds. 
There  were  many  fine  peaches,  all  grown  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  fruits 
were  Messrs.  Dow,  Prentice,  Wendell,  Wilson, 
Thorburn  &  Teller,  Aiken,  £.  H.  Pease,  £.  Cor- 
ning, Jr.,  Elisha  Dorr,  Denniston,  and  J.  S.  Goold. 
The  show  of  flowers  was  very  rich.  Norman  Briggs, 
of  Schaghticoke,  exhibited  ninety-five  varieties  of 
dahlias,  most  of  them  very  perfect  flowers,  forming 
altogether  the  most  attractive  display  of  this  kind 
we  have  ever  seen.  A  specimen  bloom  of  the  vari- 
ety ''Princess  Radzville,'"  shown  by  James  Wilson, 
was  universally  admired.  There  was  a  large  show 
of  roses,  verbenas,  asters.  &c.  The  collection  of 
roses  shown  by  L.  Menand,  surpassed  any  similar 
display  we  have  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  also  fine.  Very 
handsome  collections  of  flowers  of  various  kinds, 
were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Dingwall,  Quinn,  New- 
comb,  Corning,  Goold,  and  Pease.  There  was  a 
large  show  of  vegetables,  and  they  were  generally 
of  a  very  excellent  description. 

A  Prize  Animal. — The  Short-horned  bull  "Belle- 
ville," bred  and  owned  by  J.  Mason  Hopper,  Esq., 
of  Stoekton-on-Tees,  which  received  the  sweepstakes 
prize  of  £65,  ($325)  at  the  late  show  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society,  had  previousb^aken  the  high- 
est prizes  in  the  class  of  Short-hoi^^^t  all  the  prin- 
cipal shows  in  the  kingdom,  viz.  th^R>rk8hire  Soci- 
ety, the  Royal  Society,  the  Irish  Improvement  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Highland  Society.  He  is  seven  years 
old.  The  whole  amount  he  has  received  in  prizes  is 
i:i60,  or  about  $800. 

Leaf  or  a  Horse. — A  Pottsville  (Pa.)  paper 
states  that  a  mare,  on  which  a  boy  twelve  years  old 
was  riding,  became  frightened  and  ran  awny.  In 
her  course,  she  came  to  where  a  bridge  across  a 
stream  had  been  removed.  Hera  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  if  hesitating  to  attempt  the  leap;  but 
gathering  her  energies,  she  bounded  across  the  gulph. 
Several  persons  immediately  measured  the  distance, 
and  found  it  to  be  twenty-ieven  feet.  Neither  the 
mare  or  rider  were  injured. 

M1L1.-T0LLS  IN  Arkansas. — B.  H.  Bingham  ad- 
▼ertises  in  the  Little  Rock  Gazette  and  Democrat, 
that  persons  wishing  to  have  corn  ground,  can  have  it 
done  at  his  mill  at  any  time ;  that  there  may  be  no 
' 'misunderstanding, '^  he  gives  notice  that  ''the  rates 
of  toll  charged,  are  one-third,  or  twenty-flve  cents 
per  bushel." 

Will  Fish  revive  after  having  Frozen? — It 
has  often  been  said  that  some  kinds  of  fish  would 
revive  after  they  had  been  frozen  entirely  through. 
A  correspondent  of  t[>e  Cleveland  Visitor,  states 
that  a  lot  of  perch. wei'e  caught  in  the  winter,  and 
thrown  on  the  snow j  where  they  soon  froze  so  solid 
that  in  handling  them,  many  had  their  fins  broken 
off.     After  remaining   frozen   several   hours,  they 


were  put  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  on  examining  them 
after  they  had  been  in  the  water  a  while,  several  of 
them  were  found  as  lively  and  active  as  any  fish 
could  be.  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  in  the  same  paper, 
states  that  in  1820,  he  and  several  other  persons 
caught  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  eels,  in  a  stream  in 
Connecticut.  It  was  in  very  cold  weather,  and  th« 
eels  had  been  driven  from  a  mill-pond  by  drawing 
ofi' the  water.  He  says:— ''The  eels  were  taken 
home,  and  during  the  night  were  placed  in  a  cold 
and  exposed  room,  and  were  literally  as  stiff  and 
almost  as  brittle  as  icicles.  The  next  morning  a 
tub  was  filled  with  them,  into  which  was  poured  a 
quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  well,  and  they 
were  then  placed  in  a  warm  stove-room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thawing.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  oV  two 
the  family  were  astonished  to  find  them  resuscitated 
and  as  active  as  if  just  taken  during  summer.  The 
experiment  was  tried  with  a  number  of  tubs  full 
during  the  day  and  with  similar  results." 

Sagacity  and  Strength  of  the  Spider. — Thb 
intelligence  and  power  evinced  by  the  spider  in 
securing  its  prey,  has  often  attracted  attention  ;  but 
we  have  seldom  heard  of  so  remarkable  a  display  of 
these  faculties  as  we  witnessed  a  short  time  since. 
A  small-sized  spider  had  made  his  web  on  the  under 
side  of  a  table.  Early  one  morning,  a  cockroach 
was  noticed  on  the  floor,  directly  under  the  web,  and 
on  approaching  to  take  it  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  spider  had  thrown  a  line  round  one  of  its  legs, 
and  while  the  observer  was  looking  at  it,  the  spider 
came  down  and  laaoed  the  opposite  leg  of  the  cock- 
roach. The  spider  then  went  up  to  his  web,  but 
instantly  came  down  and  fastened  a  line  to  another 
leg,  and  continued  for  several  minutes  dartiH^down 
and  fastening  lines  to  difierent  parts  of  the  body  of 
his  victim.  The  struggles  of  the  cockroach,  (though 
a  full-grown  one,)  were  unavailing  to  eflect  his 
escape — he  could  not  break  his  bonds,  and  his  eflbrts 
seemed  only  to  entangle  him  the  more.  As  his 
struggles  became  more  and  more  feeble^  the  spider 
threw  his  lines  more  thickly  around  him ;  and  when 
he  had  become  nearly  exhausted,  the  spider  proceed- 
ed to  raise  him  from  the  floor.  This  he  did  by  rats- 
ing  one  end  at  a  time.  He  at  flrst  raised  the  head 
and  forward  part  of  the  body,  nearly  half  an  inch; 
then  raised  the  other  end ;  and  so  continued  to  work, 
till  the  cockroach  was  elevated  five  or  six  inches 
from  the  floor.  Thus,  "  hung  in  chains,"  the  victim 
was  left  to  die.  The  spider  was,  as  before  remark- 
ed, a  small  one,  and  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  tenth  the  weight  of  his  prey. 

Seedling  Apple. — We  received  some  time  since, 
from  Charles  P.  Cowles,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  some 
specimens  of  a  seedling  apple.  They  appeared  to 
have  been  picked  rather  too  green  to  admit  of  their 
quality  being  fully  ascertained,  as  they  were  very 
bard  when  received,  and  rotted  without  becoming 
naturally  ripe.  We  cannot,  therefore,  judge  fairly 
of  its  merits.  It  is  a  fruit  of  fair  size  and  form,  and 
handsome  appearance. 

Wool  Market-HSept.  28,  1850. 

The  market  is  firm  for  all  mdes— thoa^  \tm  sciive  for  the  fine 
than  for  raediam  aiid  low  qualities.  The  demand  for  the  latter  be- 
ing greater  than  the  iupply  the  prices  of  Foreign  have  advanced  to 
an  unusually  high  figure.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  quantity  im- 
ported can  be  materially  increased,  and  certainly  not  without  fur- 
ther advancuig  the  rales.  The  recent  public  sales  in  London,  of 
Foreign  and  Coloniil  wools,  show  an  advance  of  one  penny  (8  cts  ) 
per  pound,  with  a  very  active  market.  This  state  of  thin«s  in  both 
the  united  States  and  England,  rives  the  assurance  that  before  the 
close  of  the  season,  the  Saxony  clips  of  the  U.  S.  will  be  Wanted  at 
fair  prices.    We  quote, 

Saxony  Fleece, AAaSOc. 

Full  blood  Mcrmo, 40o49c. 

ito}     do 36«.1«/». 

Native  10}     do 33o36c. 
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[Review  of  the  Maricet/or  the  last  month.] 

Aliuitt,  Skpt.  so,  1890. 

Oar  market  since  our  laat  report  hai  been  active,  tbooffh  not  more 
so  than  is  general  at  this  aeaaon  of  the  year.  A  good  business  has 
been  done  in  the  leading  articles  of  produce. 

FLOUR.— The  curly  part  of  the  month  called  forth  but  a  light  supply 
of  flour,  the  demand  being  confined  mainly  to  the  usual  city  and  east- 
ern trade.  Within  the  last  week,  however,  a  more  active  inquiry  has 
s.irung  up,  chiefly  from  the  east,  whence  buyers  have  come  fbrward 
freely  and  purchases  to  a  fair  extent  have  been  made,  chiefly  stimu- 
lated b^  reports  of  the  extension  of  the  potato  rot  in  the  eastern  states. 
QuoiatMits  daring  the  mouth  have  fallen  off,  upon  the  increasing  re- 
ceipu  by  cajud;  at  present  they  are  firm,  with  a  tendency  on  the 
low  trades  to  advance,  while  a  contrary  course  is  anticipated  with 
the  high  grades.  The  sales  add  vp  40.000  brls.  at  84a94,25  fbr  com- 
mon stsite,  $4,25af4J)7i  for  old  Western,  wnich  is  scarce,  $4,500 
84,62^  for  fresh  ground  s:tale,  S4,62^a94,75  for  new  Western. 
8i,b7^a95forpare  Genesee,  95  for  fancy  Western,  85,12^$5,37i 
for  fancy  Geuesee,  and  85,50096,50  for  extra  do.  Buckwheat  is 
beginning  to  arrive  and  seUs  at  93  per  cwt. 

GRAIN. — ^The  market  for  grain,  enpecially  /br  Wheat  and  Barley, 
has  been  very  active.  In  Wheat  the  transactions  have  reached 
108,000  bush.,  06,000  of  which  have  been  of  prime  white  Genesee, 
the  balance  Ohio  and  Mediterranean ;  the  sales  of  Wheat  for  tliis 
market  are  unprecedented  in  amount ;  the  market  closed  with  our 
last  report  at  lltiain  for  prime  samples  of  Genesee,  and  aAer  falling 
to  lt7c,  ea  the  31st  ult.,  has  reeoverad  nearly  all  it  had  lost,  and  is 
firm  at  115atl5lc  for  good  samples;  the  other  descriptions  sold  at 
06al00c  for  Mediterranean,  06eri)7c  for  Ohio,  and  S7^c  hr  a  lot  of  red 
Ohio.  In  canal  Rye  we  have  no  sales  to  note ;  in  the  street  75c  is 
paid.  In  Corn  tliere  is  less  doin^,  and  the  transactions  arc  confined 
entirely  to  Western  mixed ;  dnnng  a  portion  of  the  month  the  market 
has  been  neglected,  but  within  a  few  days  a  more  active  demand 
has  sprang  up,  caused  in  part  by  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  our  highest  figure  in  the  last  report  is  f  uUy  maintained,  with  a 
tendency  to  a  farther  advance  ,*  the  sales  are  S0,000  bush.,  at  prices 
varying  from  50  to  83,  closing  firm  at  the  higher  figure.  Oats  have 
been  dull  of  sale  until  vrithia  a  few  days,  when  a  light  stock  in  New 
York  stimulating  prices,  we  have  a  more  active  market,  with  pur- 
chases for  future  delivery :  the  sales  are  66,000  bush.,  at  a  range  of 
39  to  41^c,  with  sales  at  41^  on  the  spot,  and  40a41  for  lots  to  arrive 
witliin  a  few  days,  and  for  delivery  before  the  lOlh  of  October.  The 
opening  of  tlie  Barley  season  has  been  more  tliaii  usually  brisk ;  the 
light  Slock  of  ronlt  in  the  hands  of  brewers  has  caused  a  ready  sale 
and  active  demand  for  all  lots  of  prime  barley  ofl^erlng,  and  holders 
have  met  the  demand  promptly,  the  receipts  by  canal  being  in  ad- 
vunce  of  those  of  the  corresponding  perioa  last  year,  about  300,000 
bush.  The  bulk  of  the  barley  coming  forward  is  discolored,  and 
purchases  of  these  descriptions  are  mode  at  a  low  figure,  or  are  en- 
tirely neglected.  There  ore  various  opinions  afloat  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  present  barley  crop,  and  as  a  consequence  as  to  the  price 
the  article  will,  command  before  the  close  of  the  canal;  holders, 
aimost  without  exception,  represent  the  crop  much  short  of  last  year; 
some  as  high  as  400,000  bush.,  and  of  courso  look  for  high  figures  all 
this  season  ;  buyers,  on  the  ottier  hand,  hold  ofl'and  buy  only  as  their 
ireo  28«ities  require,  m  as  the  article  may  suit.  All  agree  that  the 
C9m,i  is  inferior  to  that  of  lost  year,  and  that  it  is  not  so  large.  Our 
sales  reported  are  to  the  extent  of  230,000  hush.,  oC  which  136,000  is 
two-rowed,  at  quotations  ranging  from  70  to  80  for  both  descriptions; 
the  market  for  ordimiry  to  good  two-rowed  may  be  quoted  at  70ri7Sc, 
Olid  for  four-rowed  at  75a77c ;  last  soles  vrere  made  at  71^  for  two- 
rowed,  and  75|a77c  for  four-rowed,  the  higher  figure  for  a  very  bright 
■ample  ;  m  the  street  72a75c. 

FEED.— The  sales  ore  about  90,000  hush.,  at  OalO  for  bran,  llal4c 
fir  aborts,  15al8c  for  second  quality,  andfiOalOOc  for  middlings. ' 

WHISKEY. — The  demand  has  been  good  and  always  in  excess 
of  the  supply ;  the  sales  are  1300  bris.  closing  firm  at  27|  for  S.  P. 

SALT.— Sales  to  a  fair  extent  at  lOalO^  for  bags,  and  100c  for  brls. 

HOPS. — Some  samples  of  the  new  crop  have  been  received  and 
ahow  well;  the  condition  of  the  £Uiglish  crop,  upon  which  £200,000 
duty  is  backed,  forbids  high  prices  here.  Sales  of  the  crop  of  1840 
at  15c. 

SEED.— Flax  seed  arrives  sparingly  and  sells  at  lS5c.  Timothy 
is  firm  and  in  demand  at  93,37^. 

BROOM  CORN.— Sales  of  Ohio  have  been  made  at  Sic. 

PROVISIONS.— No  demand  beyond  the  reuiil  trade.  Nochonge 
10  figures. 

Fruit  Trees. 

'pFIE  subscriber  ofiers  Ibr  sale  this  fell  a  good  assortment  of  Apple, 
-*-  Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach,  Plum,  (medium  size  Pear)  and  Necta- 
rine Trees.  Among  which  are  30,000  fine  Apple  Trees  from  3  to  4 
rears  old  and  from  7  to  11  feet  high ;  2.000  to  5,000  each  of  Baldwin, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greeuing,  Bellflower,  &c. 

6^000  Cherry  Trees,  of  40  of  the  most  choice  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  of  extra  size. 

4,000  Eiriy  Golden  Apricot  trees  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
10,000  Isabella  and  Catawba  Grape  vines  from  2  to  4  years  old. 

8,000  Orange  Quince  bushes  (fine). 

IjUOO  Fir  Trees  from  1}  to  four  icet  high. 

The  above  will  be  sold  as  low  and  on  as  favorable  terms  as  at  any 
other  nursery  in  this  neighborhood.  Price  catalogues  seiii  to  all  ap- 
plications. CHARLES  DUBOIS. 

Oct.  1.  1850— It.  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 

The  N  orseiy  a  two  miles  sofnth  of  Fishkill  feiry. 


Nursery. 

I^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  5,000  Apjde  Trees,  ftom  6  to  9  feet 
'-  high,  comprising  100  of  the  best  varieties  cultivated,  at  17  ceuu 
each.  3,000  Peach  Trees,  from  0  to  0  feet,  comprisiog  60  of  the  bat 
varieties,  at  912.50  per  hundred,  17  cts.  per  single  tree.  A  few  Cher- 
ry, Pear  and  Plum  trees ;  various  kinds  of  Ornamental  trees,  from  SS 
to  33  cents.  1,500  Arbor  Vities,  from  3  to  5  feet,  suilabic  for  hedges, 
913.50  per  hundred. 

The  Nursery  is  situated  within  9  miles  of  Dayrrille  depot,  on  tbe 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad.  Trees  will  be  carefully  pnckcd 
and  delivered  at  the  above  place  free  of  charge,  when  (wder*  exceed 
95.  Pertons  from  abroad  ordering  trees  ore  osaured  that  their  orders 
will  be  faithfully  executed.  SIMON  L.  COTTON. 

Pomfret  Landing,  Conn.,  Oct.  1^  IfliSO— lt». 

Samoel  MoulftoDy 

At  the  Old  Rochester  Nursery,  North  Clinton-streetf  J2ocft«ifer,  N.  Y. 

Office  36  Ffont-streeif 

BEGS  to  offhr  the  usual  assortment  of  fruit  and  omaroenul  trees, 
shrubs,  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants,  among  which  are— 

100,000  of  the  celebrated  Northern  Spy  Ap|^  tree,  root  graced, 
and  sufficiently  deeply  planled  to  uisure  roots  fiom  the  seions.  Thit 
tree  is  remarkably  ihriny.  Those  I  offer  ore  fine  grown,  guartntied 
true  to  name,  or  me  pvchase  ntonen  refunded. 

6  to  8  feet,  37^  cents  each.   5  to  6  feet,  31  i  cents.   4  feet,  25  cent9. 

40,000  various  select  sorts  of^Apple.  90,000  Pear,  Peach,  Cheny, 
Apricot,  Nectarines,  Plums,  tec.  5,000  fine  4  year  Norway  Stiroce, 
grown  from  seeds  once  transplanted.  Orders  solicited,  ana  trees 
property  packed  for  any  port  or  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Csis^ 
logues  to  be  had  gratis. 

OFFBRSD  TO  THX  TBADK, 

100.000  one  year  Pear  seedlings;  50,000  two  year  Apple  Mod- 
lings  ;  10,000  one  year  Cherry  seedlings ;  50,000  one  year  Norway 
Spuce,  with  many  other  items, «  trade  list  of  which  will  be  far- 
nished  early  in  autumn.  Oct  1— It. 

Highland  Nnrserien,  Newbargh,  N.  ¥• 

{late  A.  J.  Downing  ^  Co.) 

nfV£tE  proprietors  of  this  establisliment  offer  for  sale,  this  atilomTi, 
*■   the  largest  stock  of  Fruit  and  OmaraenttU  Trees,  which  ibey 
have  ever  before  had  the  pleasure  of  ofieriug  to  their  pairmis,  and 
the  public  in  general. 

They  would  particularly  call  the  atteuiicn  of  detders  and  jiaiuers 
on  a  large  seale^  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  stock,  who  will  be  dealt 
with  on  the  best  ond  most  liberal  terms. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  trees  is  very  larre,  over  twenty  thousand,  and 
extra  in  quality,  and  comprises  all  the  leading  standard  varieties,  as 
well  as  idl  the  recent  acquisitions  of  merit. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear  on  Qulace, 
Cherry  on  Mahaleb  and  Apple  on  Paradiae  Stocks  for  pynmide 
and  dwarfs  for  garden  culture ;  and  of  virhich  there  is  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  the  Kinds  most  suited  for  those  purposes. 

Apple  trees,  of  large  size,  in  every  variety :  also  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot  and  Quince  trees,or  every  known  variety 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Together  «iih  a  full  assortment  of  Grape  Vines,  native  and  foreign, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  8lrawberries,  and  esculent 
roots,  such  as  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Sea  Kale,  &e.,  of  the  most  ap> 
proved  kinds. 

EIkdok  Plaicts— In  large  quantities  of  American  Arbor  Vhie, 
Osage  Orange.  Buckthorn,  Three-thomed  Acacia,  ice. 

Also  Ornamental  Trees  and  ShrulM,  (evergreen  and  deciduous,) 
of  large  size,  and  in  large  quantities,  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars  they  wouta  refer  to  a  new,  improved,  and 
greatly  enlargisd  edition  of  their  Catalogne*  juat  pablisheo,  and  ready 
for  distribution  (gratis)  to  oil  post-paid  applicanto. 

Oct.  1st,  1850.  A,  SAUL  &  CO. 

A  New  Hardy  Climber* 

THE  new  and  beautiful  Clthbkk,  Calestigia  pubcacens,  recently 
introduced  fipom  China,  by  Mr.  Fortune,  proves  perfectly  hatdy 
in  New  Enfffand,  having  stood  in  the  groauds  here  the  past  vrimer, 
without  the  least  protection.    Trained  to  a  sinj^Ie  pillar,  say  10  iVet 
in  height,  it  is  a  very  striking  and  bcautiftil  object  from  tbe  midille 
of  June  till  cold  weather,  during  which  time  it  ia  covered  with  a 
profi^ion  of  its  large  double  flowers,  of  a  delicate  rose  color.    It  is 
very  ornamental  planted  in  patches  like   the  verbenas;  makes  an 
admirable  screen,  and  is  very  eflective  in  young  plantations,  bclt^ 
or  shrubberies,  trailmg  prettily  on  the  surlkce,   and   running  up 
among  the  lower  branches  of  trees  in  a  very  picturesque  msuner. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  suited  for  ornamenting  cemeteries  and 
public  gardens.    Its  culture  is  very  simple,  and  it  thrives  in  any  good 
garden  soil.    When  required  in  considerable  quantitiea,  it  is  boi  to 
start  it  under  gloss  in  February  or  March,   but  llic  tubers  may  al*o 
be  planted  in  the  open  groand  in  May.     The  aubscriber  will  sond  to 
order,    by  mail  or  express,  October  9nih.  tubers  sufficient  for  100 
plnnis,  at  $5.00;  50  plants,  8300;  with  directions  for  propagatkui 
and  cu'turc. 

(^troiitr  plants  in  pota,  in  April,  SI  per  pair.      B.  M.  WATSON. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Pl>tnouth,  Masa.,  Oct.,  1,  ISSO— if 

T>ONE  MILIj.— For  sale,  one  Bone  Mill,  for  hone  power,  com- 
-'-'  plete,  capable  of  grindiiMr  from  150  to  52900  boshels  per  day.  Als^ 
a  Steam-Power  Mill,  capable  of  grindiuj^  from  SOO  to  l.^ioo  bnsnd* 
per  day.  Engine  of  IG-Horse  Power,  -with  two  boilers,  of  ».Hof« 
Power,  all  complete.    Apply  by  letter,  nr  otherwise,  io 

ALEXANDER  HORNBY, 
28th  St.,  9th  Aveaae,  New-York. 
N.  B.— The  Horse  Power  will  be  sold  very  cAcop 
Oct.1— lt.»  ^^' 
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"tTTM.  R.  PniNCE  k  Co.,  ■DcccHan  of  Wm.  rrioce,  hi  ... 
**  fTQfirictan  of  bii  netleaUediioh,  nAr  [liel«T|fe«indciubc«t 
■■•mnciii  or  Frm  mmS  Onuneiul  'tntt  ud  FUdu  W  be  fOud 


ic nniliiiif.  orihe^i»uvuicii«>orPur>,sa.DU 
-<*n  D4  luppiied,  or  wluch  15.000  tre  of  bearing  ige  on  bo 
Pear  uid  Ihe  Qninee.  Purchaicn  ve  tolicLlHl  id  visil  t>ifl  «T( 
Hem  ind  jtidre  for  themelveA^  but  Iha  loriie  aLiADticm  will  b«  [ 
tbfl  *elFciio<i  Hr  ■I]diBlaniGom[Hn1entt-     Th9  pricna  are  ■ 

wid  luiMlir  lomt  ihui  ins  of  eqn*!  qsilinr  cui  be  tlHwhei 

laioed.    Aud  above  Gfv  hundred  vuietiuorFi-uiL  Tree*,  uid  a  much 

t^uined  etwwbere  iu  tl4  Uuion,  except  in  a  Aw  cuual  imiancei 
KTcry  pnmium  (or  Rdbm  and  Sirawbcm»  wiu  awudod  lo  u  b 
llw  Lnig  Mand  Horticultural  Snciet]'. 

A  wholsale  Cuuloguii  will  be  bfui  to  lit  Tanden. 

Tile  1ranq»natio]i  eipcnie  to  the  wett  it  now  mndeiHIe,  and  tb 
A«cal'>  Roreipl  will  ba  koI  lo  tacli  purchawr,  whicli  wdl  Jlrvni 
fte  pOHibiUiT  of  km  Cub  or  a  reretence  can  be  aeiil  with  lb 
««]er,  by  Iboae  wbo  ace  Snngen  to  n.  Oct  I,  l^SO— II. 


For  Snle,  a  Beantilnl  Furm, 

OITUATED  t  >  mile  from  Greenfield  Hill,  in  the  town  and  conntr 
^  oTFuifield,  Cuui.,  4  milea  from  Long:  lilaiid  Soinid,  and  31  milea 
IVani  the  depot  of  the  N.  York  i,  .V.  Hareii  Ruilroad,  either  at  Pair- 
field  01  i^oiiIbiiDn,ciiiiliiniiis  ■boot  100  tciei,  roof  which  an  uaUs 
and  oeadDw  Iniid.  under  good  lUte  o(  cuUiTaiion,  nndaDacrtaof 
woodland.  Tbe  building  conuu  of  a  good  2Biory  dwcltiiu  boiue, 
large  bam,  iiniBeri',  andoiher  ootbaildiiiia,  all  In  nwd  coiidiiiDn.  ll 
H  H-ell  uncked  with  frail  ireca— »  well  Rniced,  and  a  beamJAii 


iifiaHlliB1^°0., 


WM.  BANTA, 


Btntchlr**  Plow*. 

"VtTE  nre  now  mannfaelnriBg  and  olTer  to  lli*  Annin«  public  Iheae 
'*  celebrated  plows-  Wc  claim  for  tbeae  plowa,  that  (hey  are  of 
!ijbtdrafl,  lai^ngthe  forrowmmetioMly,  covering^  veeetaWe  matter 
compleielj,  and  front  their  heigiit  of  beam,  admjralAy  adapted  lo 

fi^withui^oXU,  toat^l 
clieerfglly  refundeiT    One 


SM 

aoTjnone  S  50 

•e,  Pa.,  Bept  15, 18S0— lt.»    JOSEPH  FULLER  ft  Co. 


Darivnled  Improrement  in  Water  Wheels  for 
nill-Oimer!). 

IJECENTimjiroTemeiiti  in  the  French  Tarhine  and  Scotch  Mom. 
■*^  Water  Wlieel»,eiceedin((  all  oihen,  eveuthomnai  perfect  Over 
ahol  Wheel,  by  a  greal  peiceina^,  hai  been  paTenied  by  M.  " 

of  all  Mher  wheel*,  boll 


of  the  water-  Ud.  li  not  adboled  by 
aid  by  ioe.  iib.  Wma  no  water. 
mireele«  room.    Tib,  Ui.loMrari.- 


n    in   fi  ki   n 


I,  r-«e,S-5T,  »-49.  10-44,  11-38,  18^,  . 
1, 30-19,  31-18,  3a-17,  x 


Mr- Janer,  iea  pvaelieal  apd  aiperienced  mill.wrialif,  and  ci 
eidenUiiitliebeMWuer  Wheel  that  ba*  ever  beeu  offered  »  i 


ni  of  Machinerrp*"*'!".  ••'•'  *"■'"  b« 
ire  IhanSny  reara.  and  are  ready  at  all  timei  to  I'uniia 

JAOCiER,  TRKADWFl.L  ft  PERRV,      ' 

Eagle  Foundry  end  Maohinety  Workl, 
iNo.  110  Beaver  atreei,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


White  Dorklagi. 

"PHE  nbacriber  hna  on  bind  a  few  choict  White  Dorking  towll 
->  which  he  wUI  aell  al  fair  pricra— bied  Uy  hunarlT.  Aa  Ibr  U  ha 
knowlcdie  aoet,  ihia  varieiy  or  ll;e  Dorhnigi  it  more  toufhl  aAer, 
bolbiji  EjifUmdand  intiuacomitry,  on  aecomil  of  their  color.  Price, 
•G  per  pair.  L.  DURAND. 

ijerhy.  CI..  O- - 


Pear  Seedllnsa. 

"PHE  nndcnirned  oflbra  for  nle,  100,000  pear  aeedliin,  IVoa 

-■-  K.OO  to  tSOjOO  per  1,000,  and  a  greal  tahetr  of  dwarf  and  Am 

Deodar  Cedan,  1  1o  3  ^,  SI  lo  Ml  AraiKaria  imtrieala,  »1: 
Cedat  of  Lebanon,  eu  ThDya  Bliformia,  tl.SOr  Lonicem  LhIb- 

bonrh,  SOceoli;  9pirsa  Reenii,  50cen»i pnunloliati.iileno, 

SOcenu;  Japan  PeDr.doDblecriinaDn,50ctij  Ribeialbidam.siOrla; 
Bpiisa  Ijndleyana,  SO  ceiiu.  New  Lilaca,  tna  Doubla  Hawthociu, 
and  a  roll  aaa«tnient  of  omameiual  pluta,  of  which  a  priced  liil 
will  be  aent,  peat  paid,  lo  order. 

APPLE8— A  lew  hundred  extra  DwaiT  Pyramidal  Applea,  of  lb* 

RrilllJARB— Ten  i^Duaand  Willmoll'i  Early,  and  Myull'i  Victo- 
ria Rhabnrb. 

IVES'  WASHINGTON  SEEDLING  PLUM— (Origmucd  by 
i  M.  Ivet,  En].,  of  Salem,  Maia.,)  ii  prononnced  by  the  beat  jndg. 
ea  eaaal  to  any  Amoiican  Plain  yel  prodnced.  11  la  of  ireat  aiM 
udbenly,  andofdeliciiniaflavar.    «9.00 

LtKol  FVviU.— The  Wauou  Peai,  u  eiceOent  early  pear,  (Ab- 
gtiat  90,)  handsome,  and  of  good  aixe,  of  a  pecvliar  and  delteiaoa 

The  Hnnelihick  or  Manonei,  Savafrat  or  Siinr  Kweel,  Hoinet  and 
Highiop  Apple«,ar--" ii-".r-."  j : j^.-j-.-,. ..- 


Old  ColoBy  Nuneriei,  Flymouh,  Mho.,  Ocl  1,  1850— tf. 


Emerr  *  Co.'i 


n  Anlnnd  Hiirat 


TaE.<<E  HORSE  POWERS  vnre  eihihiled  m  operstion  al 
SepumberFairoflheN.  V.  8  A  Sociely,  ai  Albany,  iaC> 
pelilinu  with  Wheelei'a,  lalill  mode  and  aold  by  u,)  Alleu'i,  anil 
veial  nhera,  bieludiaa  all  of  any  note  now  belbre  the  pablic  ou 
endleaa  chniii  priicipte,  where  oil  were  Iborouahly  examined,  ai 
Bhle  report  of  the  enmmhiec  will  leilif  y,  wlitn  Ihey  nnaninw 


igieed  to  award  E,  ft  Co..  lb 


re  bentofbre  been  awarded  to 


Tlie  demand 

antic  ipaiiona.  lie  mperiority  over  any  we  have  herelofore  aoli 
demoiiMmled  erery  day  by  Ihoae  UHiiig  Iheni,  and  Ihe  anprecedeii 
demand  forihe  aame — and  laady,  hy  tlie  fnll  and  able  report  ol ' 
Farming  Machinery  at  our  late  ^lale  Society' 


™'s; 


Proprictoiaof  the  Albany  Agrienliiiral  Worka,  Wartboute  and  ^e 
Store,  Xoa.  a»  and  371,  Uruadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Do.  I,  IStO. 


:penee  will  lie  apared  to 

EMERY  ft  Co. 
rboute  and  ^eed 


tlTHEREAH  Mem.  Wheeler,  Meliek  ft  Co-  have  recently  r«- 
■'    moved  to  Ihii  city,  and  Iblmed  ■  eo-pertnciahip  for  the  porpoaa 

of  manuTaclaring  Horae  Powera  and  Tbreihera,  and  leeaed  oT  Ui« 
-iber  aponion  ofhii  exientive  manDfaelory  for  taid  purpcaa, 
xupied  the  aame,  have  of  lale  pomed  a  courte  of  adveniaiuf 

by  atvliug  Ihemielvea  the  pioprielora  of  the  ^*  Albari  AoaicCLTO- 

■  *L  Woaia,"  and  "  muaraclarerr  awt  Jtaltn  ^  ApittUarnl  Tm. 


lavVaclar. -,  -.  .... 


.    ,  eaiOt,  fte., 
bia  connty,  by  whom  ibey 
■a  been  granted  realtaining 
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oais,  Ac. 

w  flowcrinf  in  0( 


.cs 


winded.)    A  wconl  coUeclion  of  i^od,  bul 

Amiie  ^tar,  HonapvtCt  BhuU,  Boitirenji], 
"■""■'""■  fl,  Daphiie,  EmiliB, 


p     p  uapniie,  bnuiiB, 
Oruid  AlMui^  Gen-  Marejcr,  Gnnde  NtpoLaon, 
..,  ^  ^.^t—''  Muricuwdn,  MilTiiu,  Muicna,  Reioe  Vic- 
ttjiowflHke,  Skladui,  TempeL  da  Salomon,  Wol  Fenn,  VioleL 

-     '  NliKleoUKUoii  of  FUCHSIAS. 


in  bt  ofelf 
packed.)  ABonf  the  dhhi  dnirHUc  ■  AGuiiha,Be>Bt7ofSBJiabarT 
COKinenir,  CdnTuina,  IMicate  Oaytad,  Qttiiiti,  Hero,  Ladj  dT  Ihi 
I^e,  Nipoleni,  One  in  Uie  Rinc,  Senalilblie,  Smwdnip— aO  ccDli 
each— moetty  Ivht  cctored.  ajid  aU  free  Uoomera. 


8rT8ciue  Noneries. 


f  HESE  Nni 


lMens, 

leri  UII  Decem- 
eran^  ecultl 

or  Ihe  winlrr. 
sir*  withahcnvy 
ud  ZEBRINA, 

my  detirable 


■  oT  ACHIMENE9,  I 


„ ailinc babil i  aTerrdoiraUe  riant,  blaominininemoiil 

oribeTear,    BEOONIAFUCHIOIDBS,  wilbpreurcb«nreulw 

peiidBiilSDWen,blcKiiiiiiH  in  mnolh  (If  winlsr.    CYCL.AMEN: 

ottoiu.    OXAUBSPECIOgA.witbbnfhlpiiikAi 

bEC.    TROPCELUM  LUBNANUM.  wiih  trUUani 

floifeia  all  winter.    KANETTIABICOLOR,  am 

/uHm  of  preuv  velluw  and  aeailei  Oumn,  mn 

SALVIA  6pEK>8mFOLIA,  a  new  wid  nrellr  vai 

Oomra.    OBHNERIA  OVATA,  GBROLDIANA 

with  rich  Tolx'ety-  rolian,  aud  4bowy  acarlet  flowen 

plariu.    PI..VMBAGO  LARPENT£,  I«ii1il  aiuie  Hne  nmren, 

collecliDii  of  choice  planU.  RO'biNSON'H  D^IANCE  VER- 
BENA, Ibe  beet  Tnriely  In  cuhiralion— inuncnK  bloomrr,  good  kabil, 
and  intdue  acartel  coior :  ■troni;  ilflii^  railed  pUnta,  in  Hnakl  pott, 
whickwill  Bower  all  the  Ml  uid  wmter.  3S  ecau  each.  tSperdnien, 
Auo— The  Ibllawiiw  GRAPE  VINEI»  iu  pou— two  vean  ohl, 
ralMd  from  eyea ;  the  pUilta  are  atritiif ,  AraigLl,  nnl  veil  formed. 
•I  »ch.  Keck  HanburEh,  BlaiA  Meuine,  Bock  Proiiliitnac, 
Black  CounaiHia,  Bluk  Tri]»1i,  Euly  Moik  ChaMcliu,  Griuly 
FrouliRnae.  Nkxiruu  Chaaelai,  Muacal  of  Alcuiidiia,  AVbile  l,a. 
bon,  While  Mbk^w,  VKUna,  VioUl  ChaHelaa.  Flame  Teliay, 

Awn  ■  nod  coUecliwI  of  STRAWBERRIES, -* -  '- 

fumiiiiing  planlBIioiu.    Bo~'-  « —  ''^  "-'■ 
Ilwkou,  Btaek  Piiucc,  Myi 
huiidreJ,    llowy'-  a.-""" 


r  PbK,  ColDinbD 


ed,    IloreT'i  Seedbu;,  (iDiierior  Tiriely.)  Bneion  Pine.  Earir 

:i.  Scotdi  Pine-anHe,  [Dwi,  (fine  lot  ireai  bearer,)  Eniliali 

..  ...jwood,  Jenniaon'e  Seedling— •!,»  per  hundred. 

(f^  Calalj^gne  of  Dahlias,  ROBCi,  Gnauiuma,  FuchBiaa,  CineT 
&c.,  (n  ISSO,  rnuir. 

DLTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTa. 

jHtreeciTed  froni  Uolliuid,  ■  ({dciidid  collcciiai  of  Hyicimha, 

Tulip*.  PolyaDlhiu  Nanriinu,  CrocDi,  Ac,  niouly  of  the  early 

rMdy  ftir  dr livery. Oct.  1- 


miii  Fxu 


Ocloh 


((  \  PORTABLE  GRIST  MILL,  known  in  Ibe  Slatea  ai  Piiirer- 
-'*'  ald'i  l>alanl  Potable  Mill,  waaaihibiledbji  Mr.  CbarleiRw. 
DfRocbcMar.N.  Y.  The  mill,  •riifaovi  ibe  boltina  appantua,  coiia 
Sino,  and  la  capable  of  grinding  five  bwhek  of  wheat  iu  one  hour. 
The  pmprieur  had  aerenl  medali  awwded  by  ihe  American  liuii- 
tule  New-York  city.    U*  ihowed  aoine  Soiir  ground  by  ihii  mill, 

Ity.    For  new  atlllenHuu,  thia  iurention  will  «i^y  a  dttidenlom. 
Mr,  R*H,  iudee^,  axeila  tbal  when  iu  maiila  become  known,  every 

finnriiig  (uahliahnHut  m  Rochntcr,  in  place  of  Ibe  common  Dal 

doibt'lTJ^li  em^  inili  gimnl  S^ 
Mr.  C.  Roaa— 
Deor  Sir,— The  wheal  that  I  pwehaai 


terbmr,  tbt  tSA,  ISSO. 
and  froond  when  yon  waa 
d  me.    I  got  a  yield  cmi  of 


beat  quality.  More  than  lliii,  1  did  nol  irind 
'  were  to  poot  thai  il  woold  nM  pay  lo  do  ao 
mperior  queliiy,  1  mean  far  above  the  heil 
Boalon,  aa  I  have  a  temple  of  n  in  my  office, 
f  the  beet  jud^ei  of 
ICC  to  be  decidedly 


. m  ftandwd  ....  .,.„. 

«  be«  flour  iliey  have  cv 


I  am  ofihe  opinion,  dial  wiih 

1  wiih  four  and  a  half  feet  flal  «i 


ReapKirnlly 
IIIARLES  ROSS, 


f  >ISH  A  Co.,  IM  Water  .i. 


HorM 

iju6kthi 

Gooaebei 

Catahgaa, 


JEDGES-One  and  two  yeara  ^Terr 

Snowballi,  Michigan  Roaea,  Grape  roota,  Qninct  Tnei, 
-  "= bertin,*o.,*e.;  all, orauyoT which, wiUbeiiait- 

_   ...  .„ unial.iuniiedtofatf^aytacaiiiilieBnli. 

gyiaeUM,  It  Oct.,  IbW-W. 


I.  T.  GRANT  A  CO.*S 

PATENT  FAX  MILLS  AND  CRADLES.     We  eontinae  » 
^    nuinufaoure  three  eetebniled  Ullli  ud  Cradled. 

Thry  have  been  awarded  tix  tiu  preniliima  ai  Ihe  New- 
York  Slale  Faira.  and  a)  the  great  American  liitlinile  In  Hew 
York,  and  lereral  County  Faira.  alwajt  ukiiig  llie  firtl  orfmiom 
aver  all  other  ndlla.  The  naoafactDren  feel  cunBdenl.  ihemvti, 
in  oOertJiii  then  nlllt  to  ihe  pohlie,  thai  Ihey  are  Ihe  heH  in  lar. 
During  Ihe  year  1847  Iber  were  introdBced  inio  En^and,  hy  Mr 
Stocum,  of  Syntciue.  They  were  very  faTornbly  luiticed  bi  Uie 
EiifliihMpei*;  and  Iron  a  eonmnnieatinii  of  Mr.  S.'i,  pobliihed 
in  Ihe  TraiiaMliona  of  Ihe  N.  Y.  Suie  A^-  Socieiy.  tat  IMf,  il 
will  be  teen  thai  Ihey  were  tried  by  Icierd  lane  farmen,  and 
highly  approved.  Cue  (ktmtr,  it  it  iiated,  act  uide  an  aliwitl  new 
wuintnunl  machine,  for  which  he  paid  £]S,  ItM)  and  Died 
3D0  qn.  {3,700  bsabelt)  of  wheal, 
or  muilard  (red.     We  bare  leiely 

I  and  highly  approYod  a1  Ihe  eoaOw 
rmiiled  id  nuke  the  followiu  el- 


and aeveril  li 

Our  Ruu  are  eilentin 

rolina:— "  ITiefan  yon  ■ 
folly  Baed  1o  clean  dirty 


',  and  it  I 


■gricoltnritu.  bat  induced  oa  to  greatly  ei 

Ordera  will  bt  tbankftilly  received,  and 

Jimetios  p.  0.,Seiia.  Co 
Hay  I,  ieS0-t£ 


na  M  IWD  New  Teik 
red  from  dealett  im) 
rr  palroEiago. 
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GreenhouRe  PlantR,  Vines  and  Roses. 

pARSONS  ft  CO.  oflbr  for  sale  every  desiralrfe  variety  iff  Green- 
-■>  home  Plants,  and  many  vnluable  novelties  recently  kiuroduced 
ftom  £arope. 

Growers  of  Grapes  ore  invited  to  examine  their  vineries,  now  in 
fall  fruit,  from  which  they  can  Aimisli  good  vines,  of  about  forty 
rarietics,  at 

50  cent*  for  those  one  year  old, 
75       "         "     two        " 
100     «*         "     of  extra  size. 
Tlieir  stock  of  saleable  Roses  iiKlodes  some  thousand  on  their  own 
iDou,  of  the  Remontants,  Bourbon,  China,  and  Ganleu  Roses,  iu 
Ihoir  various  sub-classes. 

CataJoirue*  Aimished  on  application  by  mail  to  Flushing,  near 
New  York.    Sept  1— 2l 


Proit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c« 

■THE  subscrilier  cultivates  at  his  NnrKries,  and  has  fo  sale  at  his 
*  resMence,  Eustis-street,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  all  the  choice  vmieties 
of  the  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  and  other  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grape  Vines,  Biiawberries, 
Aapart^s  Roots,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  several  thousand  Pear  Trees  on  the  Quince— one,  two,  three, 
four  fluid  five  years  from  the  bud. 

Particular  ailention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear. 

Persons  wishiiig  extra  sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  sfoefc  in  a 
bearing  etaUj  wilfplease  call  at  the  Nurseries  aixf  make  tlieir  own 
■eweuoQ. 

90,000  Buckthorn  Plants. 

Ornamental  Thsss,  Shrubs  and  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Psoiues,  &c. 

l^e  whole  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  price.    Catalogues  natis 
to  post-paid  anplicanls.                         SAftlUEL  WALKER, 
Roxbary,  Sept.  1— at. Roxbury^  Miu$. 

Apple  Trees  for  Orchards. 

TiTANY  thousand  fine  Trees,  mostly  7  to  8  feet  hijfh,  proparated  in 
'^^■^  ott  eases  from  thorovghlv  proved  or  bearing  trees,  for  sale  at  the 
nursery  of  J.  J.  THOMAB,  Maced<  n,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

They  embrace  the  best  standard  varieties,  with  neariy  all  the 
▼aluable  new  sorts ;  among  them  are  Early  Harveet,  Sine  Qua  Non, 
Sweet  Bough,  Early  Joe.  Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  Autumn  Straw- 
berrr,  Gravensieiu,  Dutch  Mignonue,  RamlM,  Full  Pippin,  Yellow 
Beilflower,  Rhode  Island  Greeuiiu?,  Esopus  Spitzenbunrh,  Northern 
6py,  Swaor,  Ac,  tec. 

Pric^  varying  with  selections,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per 
hundred— a  firei  rale  selection  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  fruit, 
oi'fiileen  to  thirty  varieties,  if  made  by  tlie  proprietor,  ftiniished  at 
sixteen  dollars  per  hundred,  or  seventeen  if  well  packed  in  matted 
bundles,  and  delivered  at  canal  or  railMray.  All  orders  to  be  ac- 
companied with  remittances.  Sept.  1— 3l 

Commercial  Garden  and  Nursery  of 

PARSONS  &  CO., 

Ftushing^  near  New-York, 

'pHE -proprietors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  their  usual 
-^  assortment  of  Fmit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, 
sec 

Their  stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  they  have  befbre  of- 
fered.   Al«o  Pears  on  Quince,  of  their  own  arrowing. 

The  Ornamental  department  contains  the  usual  well  known  varie- 
lies,  and  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shurbs,  for  lawns  and  arboretums, 
including  the  new  Pines,  Araucaria  Imbricata,  Cryptorneria 
Japonica,  wth  Cndar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dollars  each;  and 
Cedrus  Deodara,  of  various  sizes,  at  one  dollar  per  foot 

Catalogues  furnished  gratis  on  application  by  mail.    Sept.  1— 2t. 

Fmit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

at  the  Nursery  of  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Maeedony  N.  Y. 

JLCOST  of  the  Trees  are  of  laree,  handsome,  and  ihrirty  growth,  and 
^  -^  they  embrace  careful  selections  of  the  liest  sorts  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricou;  &c.,  with  the  smaller  fruits. 

When  purchasers  desire,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor. 
■o  as  to  aflbrd  a  regular  succession  of  the  Iwal  varieties  ibroughout 
the  season;  aiKlall  majr  be  relied  on  as  strictly  true  to  their  names, 
the  proprietor  haHn^/ar  the  fast  fifteen  vears  invariably  adhered  to 
the  mle  of  selling  none  but  THOROUGHLY  PROVED  sorts. 

A  carefnlty  assorted  collection  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
■""Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants,  furnished  at  moderate  prices. 

Trees  ft»r  canal  and  ran  rood  well  packed  in  bundles,  enclosed  in 
clroiig  mats,  with  roots  mudded  and  encased  in  wet  moss,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  danger  of  injury. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Macedon.  Warne 
Co  1  N.  Y. Sept.  1-31. 

Albany  Borr  Mill  Stone  Factory. 

A  DAM  R.  SMITH,  (Inte  of  Troy,)  having  located  at  the  Comer 
**  of  Broadway  and  Quackenbush  streets,  (three  blocks  aliove  the 
Delavan  House,)  Albany,  N.  Y.,  invites  the  attention  of  Mill- 
WTighis  and  others  to  the  «ock  or.  bond,  which,  with  his  facilities  for 
niniiufHcturing,  must  render  it  advantageous  for  them  to  call  upon 
faim  l»efore  purciiasing  eiitewhere. 

He  keep*  also,  a  farge  supply  of  Bolting  Cloth,  Screen  Wire, 
Plaster  oC  ParU.  and  other  articles  used  in  Milling,  which  will  be 
disposetl  of  on  liberal  terms. 
August  l—Sl.* 


Agricultural  and  HorUcultnral  Implements,  and 

Field  and  Garden  Seedg. 

TJPWARDS  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  Plows,  and  a  corre»- 
^  ppndntg  variety  of  all  other  Implements  for  the  Farmer,  Planter 
and  Gardener ;  embracnjg  the  largest  and  most  complete  aasonment 
to  be  found  m  the  United  State!.  Also,  FieW  and  Garden  Seeds,  a 
large  and  varied  assortment.  A  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

August  1,  ISSO.—tf.  180  &  101  Water  St,  New- York. 

To  If  nrserymen.  Dealers,  and  others. 

T«HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  the  Anuriean  Botanic  Garden  and 
/■  Nursery,  Waterioo,  Seneca  Co.,N.  Y.,  (4^  miles  northwest  of 
Waterloo,  on  the  Vienna  road)  :— 

90,000  American  Balsam  Fir. 

10,000  Spruce,  Red,  White,  &c. 

Also  various  other  Native  and  Foreign  Trees,  Shrubt  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  together  with  a  choice  selection  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Native  Trees  and  Plants  to  order. 

Orders  promptly  executed,  and  Trees  and  Plants  packed  for  safe 
transportation  to  any  part  of  the  United  Suites,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Sept.  l~2t. W.  8.  DELLr 

Sonth  Down  Sheep. 

T^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  ^is  season,  several  purebred  South 
*■  Down  Rams,  varying  in  ageWom  lambs  to  4  years  old.  Also 
several  Ewes,  A'om  one  year  to  four  years  old. 

The  Lambs  and  Yearlings  of  this  flock,  are  from  an  imported 
Ram  from  the  Dnke  of  Richmond's  celebrated  flock. 

Applications  for  the  above  Sheep  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber 
in  this  city.  JNO.  McD.  McINTYRB. 

Albany,  August  18, 18S0— 3t. ^ 

The  American  I<iFe  Stock  Insurance  Ctmipanyy 

Ai  VineenneSf  Tnd, 

pHARTER  unlimited.  Granted  January  2,  1850.  JC^Capital 
^  »50,000!..O  For  the  Instutmce  of  HORSES,  MULES. 
PRIZE  BULLS,  SHEEP  AND  CilTTLB,  of  every  description, 
against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water,  Accidents  and  Disease, 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  aAer  proof  of  death. 

Dtmr/orf.— Joseph  G.  Bowman,  Hiram  Decker,  M.  D.,  Isaac 
Maas,  George  D.  Hay.  John  Wise.  Alvui  W.  Tracy.  Hon.  Abner  T. 
EUiSj  Abm.  Smith,  Hon.  Thomas  Bishop.  Josepn  G.  Bowman, 
President.    B.  S.  ^Vllitney,  Secretary.    Wm.  Burtch,  Treasurer. 

Aug.  1,  1850— lyr. B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agent,  Albany. 

Drain  Tile  Works, 

63  Jay  Street,  North  of  Salamander  Woris,  Albany, 
'T^HE  subscriber  is  now  manuAicturing  and  prepared  to  fill  orders 
f-  fbr  Horse  Shoe,  Sole,  Round  and  Collar  Dram  Tile,  of  vorious 
sizes,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  width  and  rise.  The  tile  is  cut 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  will  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  price  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  shape,  from 
SIO  to  910  per  thousand.  Specimens  of  the  article  with  the  prices 
will  soon  be  distributed  to  alt  the  a^cultural  stores  in  the  State. 
Presidents  of.  county  societies  a^joinmg  the  river  and  canals,  will 
please  send  their  address  with  directions  to  whom  a  box  contalnio^ 
the  different  sizes  of  Tile  will  be  forwarded  One  of  charge. 
July  1, 1850— tf.  A.  8.  BABCOCK. 

Agricaltnral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store* 

No.  197  Water  street,  {near  FuUon,)  New-York. 

'PHE  subscribers  would  respeetfblly 
-*-  invite  the  attention  of  planters  and 
dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implements,  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds,  k.c.,  &c.,  to  their  large  and  va- 
ried assortment  of  Garden  and  Field 
tools,  Ac,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  very  lowest  rates  that  they 
can  be  procured  in  the  United  Slates.  Persons  living  at  a  distance 
can  obtain  an  **  illustrated  "  CataUwue,  containing  •  Iwt  of  prices,  on 
application  by  letter^  post-paid.  Those  ordering  from  us  may  depend 
upon  their  orders  being  promptly  filled. 
May  1, 186a-tf.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO., 


The  Farmers'  Encyclopedia, 


B 


Y  C.  W.  JOHNSON.  Adapted  to  the  United  Slates,  by  O. 
Emkrso.v,  Philadelphia,  1850.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
1173  pages,  containing  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvemeuu,  in 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  plates  of  Live  Stock,  Farming  Imple- 
ments, &c. 

"  We  are  fully  convinced  that  such  an  amount  of  valuable  know- 
ledge for  farmers  can  be  found  in  no  other  work  in  so  cheap  and  con- 
venient a  form.  In  fact,  no  farmer  who  pretends  to  be  well  inform- 
ed in  his  profession  should  be  without  this  book.''— iVeio  Genesee 
Farmer, 

'^An  excellent  work,  fit  to  be  distributed  in  nremiums  by  Agricul- 
tural Societies.  How  much  better,  and  ui  better  taste,  than  the 
amount  of  its  cost  in  money."<~X  8.  Skinner, 

Sold  In'  L.  Tucker,  Albany;  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia;  Derby  ft 
Co.,  Buffalo;  W.  D.  Ticknor  St,  Co.,  Boston;  ajid  the  principal 
booksellers  in  the  Union.  Prfce«i4.  (Cost  of  the  imported  work  in 
1  vol.  without  any  plates,  814.)  July  1 tf. 

Trnnsactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Society. 

T»RANS ACTIONS  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
^  from  1^11  to  1849,  eight  vols.,  price  88,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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Choice  Frnit  Trees. 

RockeBter  Commercial  Nurttry.     £ttabl%$ked  1830. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  this  autumn  and  ihe  coming,  one 
of  the  largest  slocks  o(  fruit  trees  in  this  sute;  carefully  propa^ 
nted  and  grown  by  ourselves,  and  >varraiited  correctly  named. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  cultivate  none  bul  tlie  good  varie- 
ties, leavina  to  others  the  long  list  of  useless  trash. 

We  sell  very  much  at  wholesale,  and  have  fumished  as  many  as 
6,000  Apple  trees  for  a  single  orchwd,  and  3,000  dwarf  Pea". 

PersoM  wishing  to  purchase  in  larye  or  small  quantities,  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  communicate  wnh  u..^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Octl-H»-  Rochester  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  Bull  for  Sale* 

THE  two  year.old  Ayrshire  bull,  " Governor  3d,'»  out  of  "Lady 
Rose  "  by  -'Governor  9d,"  both  prize  animals  m  gcotiand,  se- 
lected for' an(f  imported  by  R.  8;  te»woLD    of  Hnrlforf    Coju^^^^^ 
1  he  Bull  may^be  seen  at  tflvurm  of  Mr.  PREN  riCfc,  M  o«u" 


lb40.     .. 

Hope,  near  Albany.    Price  91W^ 


Oct.  1, 1850. 


Postponed  Sale  of  fall  J>i^d  Short-horns  and 
improTed  Dairy  Stock. 

/HAVING  to  affliction  in  my  Aunily,  I  have  postponed  the  annual 
V  sale  which  was  to  take  place  ui  October,  1850,  unUltheSSth  day 

of  June,  1851.  "  .      ^     .v^ 

I  also  decline  selling  any  stock  by  pnvate  sale,  so  as  to  offer  the 
public,  at  auction,  all  the  animals  I  have  to  part  with,  without  hav- 
iMf  any  previously  selected  from  the  herd,  and  all  animals  oflered 
will  be  sold  without  reserve.  «,      v  ^        ou 

My  new  imponaiions  of  Short-horns,  Devons,  South  Down  Sheep 
and  Hogs,  will  arrive  during  the  fall.     ,         -..,.,,  u 

Timely  Cataloguers  with  full  descriptions  of  each  animal,  will  be 
published  in  the  principal  Agricultural  journals.  -,^«-„« 

Mount  Fordham,  Oct.  Irt,  1S50. L.  G.  MORRIS. 

'    Great  Sale  of  Imported  Stock, 

At  Wattmntttr,  F<.,  on  the  0th  day  nf  Cet.,  1860. 

THE  Administrators  of  iho  estate  of  the  late  William  Stickney,  of 
Boston,  will  sell  at  public  auction,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.,  9lh  at 
his  hirm,  in  Westminster,  Vt.,  the  li?e  stock  on  said  farm,  bemg  all 
imported  animals,  with  their  descendants.    Among  which  are  lh« 

fultowinr,  via :  

8IXTY-THRBE  DEVON  CATTLE. 

1.  Sixty  head  of  superior  Devon  Steers  and  Heifers,  from  one  to 
three  years  old.    Many  of  the  Steers  are  well  mated  and  well  broken. 

2.  One  imported  Dei'on  Bull,  two  years  old,  Intely  imported. 

3.  One  fine  Devon  Bull,  seven  years  old,  bred  by  Geo.  Patterson, 
Bsq  of  Maryland. 

4.  One  yearlin*  Devon  Boll,  bred  on  the  farm. 

SIXTY  SUFFOLK,  MIDDLESEX,  AND  F^SSEX  SWINE. 
1.  Five  imported  Boars,  of  these  breeds,  1  to  3  yean  old.    Splendid 

an:mals.  _  ._  -. .        . .  •«^. 

5.  Six  or  eight  imported  Sows.    These  are,  or  will  be  with  Pigs. 
3.  About  fiity  Swiiie  of  these  fine  breeds  unaltered. 

THIRTY  SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 
1.  One  lot  South  Downs  imported.  ^    .  . 

3.         (^  <*  purchased  ofthe  Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

3.  **  »«  "         "        Col.  J.  M.  Sherwood. 

4.  "  <*  bred  on  the  farm 

All  the  animnls  here  offered,  were  purvhased  ui  England,  or  of 
the  best  breeders  in  this  couutfy^  without  regard  to  cost,  and  with 
great  judgment;  or  were  bred  with  much  care  on  the  farm. 

Any  ftirther  mforrontion  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  on  applies, 
tiou  lu  person,  or  by  letter,  lo  WILLIAM  8.  KING.  Woodland 
Farm,  Maiilon,  R  I.,  or  to  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Admtnisirntor. 
-       —  Oct.  I— It. 


Kiaff  Seediiag  Pear. 

'PHE  subscriber  oilers  for  sale,  at  his  nursery,  several  bondra^of 
*■  the  King  Seedling  Pear  tz«es,  from  1  to  t  yeais  old,  at  one  ddOar 
each ;  onedoUar  a  <k>zen  for  grafts.  A  do«en  grafts  can  be  mt  n 
a  letter  in  the  winter  to  any  port  of  the  States,  with  safbty.  Oraers 
directed  to  S.  WORDEN, 

Oct.  1— It*. Mlnetto.  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y. 

Macedon  If  nr»ery. 

THOMAS  WRIGHT,  (tale  Wm.  R.  Smith,)  offersftnrsale  this  fldi 
•■■  20,000  Apple  trees,  ^  to  S  feet  m  height,  3  to  4  years  from  graft, 
with  fine  heads,  by  the  hundred  or  thoosand,  aD  choice  kinds;  also^ 
Cherry,  Pear,  Peach,  Ptnm,  and  Ornamental  trees,  Roses,  Ymes, 
Shrubs,  Preonias,  ftc,  Ac.  Apple  $16  per  hundred,  18}  centt  eaeh; 
Cherry  825  per  hundred,  3U  <»»«•  •«ch;  Pear  »  cents,.  Plugi  50 
cents,  Peach  S12  per  hundred— also,iO,000  Cherry  »e9imag^  of  sope. 
rior  growth,  »7  per  thousand.  ,_,... 

Catalogues  supplied  gratis  to  post  paid  applicanla.  Immediateat- 
teniion  will  be  given  to  all  orden  accompanied  by  cash  or  satistte- 
tory  reference.    Macedon,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  10  wo.  1st,  IflSO.— It. 

Frait  aad  Oraameatal  Trees* 


THE  subscribers  would  beg  leavu  to  give  Boiiee  to  dealera  and 
others  purchasing  Pear  trees,  that  their  sUMJk  is  remarkably  wett 
grown  this  season,  and  will  be  ver^  strong  and  fine  for  the  fall  sales, 
and  is«s  extensive  a  collection  of  Saleable  trees  aa  can  be  found  at 
any  other  nursery  in  the  county.  The  collection  grown  on  qmnoe 
stock  is  also  very  fine.  ,^.   -.,  .    .  ^. 

The  flock  of  Apple  trees  will  also  be  very  large  this  ftU,  m  lots  lo 

suit  purchasers.  *  .     .     ^      t-_j- 

PLUMS— A  general  assortmeat  of  most  of  the  •e«*«jr"nds- ,„^ 
CHERRIE3,     APRICOTS,     PEACHES,     GRATO    VINES, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  with  other  small  PruiG,  at  toe 
lowest  market  prices.  •    .  . 

ORNAMENTAL  TREESv  being  also  nrown  extensively,  cm  be 
fUniished  by  the  hundred  at  very  reasonable  rates— European  Lin- 
den, MouuUiu  Ash,  Scotch  Elms,  Fkiglish  Elms,  Horse  Chestouto, 
with  a  rood  collection  of  ROSE."*,  ke.  Catalcwrues  will  be  forwardr 
ed  to  all  applicantt.  WILSON,  THORBURN  A  TELLER, 
Oct  1,  1850—21 Nurserymen,  tt2  Broadway,  Albany. 

Selling  off  to  CIom  the  Business. 

lAntutem  Botanic  Qarden  and  Ntmery,  laU  cf  Wm.  Prince,  deeeatedt 
Fluehing,  L.  I ,  near  New-  York.     WINTER  f  Co.vropruxore. 

THE  proprietors  have  still  remaining  a  very  consxlerable  stock 
and  variety  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  ftc  which  they  will  jUspose  of /or  ceuA,  at  a 
RKDncTioK  OF  35  TO  SO  PKK  c««T.  AMD  UFWARDS  from  the  usual 
prices  according  to  kind  and  quantity.  I>esckuptivk  CxTAiooexa 
gratii,  on  application  poet  paid. 

Apple  trees.  2  to  4  years  old.  W  to  §10  per  100. 

Peir  trees,  2  to  4  years  old,  S2S  to  tSO  per  100. 

Cherry  trees.  2  yearsoW,  §1250 jwr  100. 

Orange  Quinces,  3^  to  5  feel,  SlS  JO  per  100. 

Black  Hamburgh  and  other  foreign  Grape  Vines,  extra 
plants,  85  per  doz. 

Two.year-otd  Seedling  Plum  Stocks,  $7  per  1,000. 

Oct.  1, 1850-lt. 

PtniB  Stocks  Wanted. 

CEVERAL  THOUSAND  PLUM  STOCKS,  suitable  for  haOdiag 
^  next  year,  vr«ntMl  immediftfel^.     AniJv  to 
Oct.  1— It. 


next  year,  wanted  immediately.    Api^y  lo 

-        *  fcUSHA  DORR,  Albany. 


Bloodirood  NarsenTf 

PInsAtaf ,  L.  J.,  fissr  New  York, 

THE  proprietors  of  this  well  establisfaed  Nursery,  offer  for  sale 
every  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants,  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries,  &c. 

Our  Fruit  trees  are  of  superior  yuoltly  and  lorgs  growth,  and  we  are 
able  to  furnish  them  in  any  quanuty,  of  almost  any  variety,  which  ia 
a  great  inducement  to  purchasers. 

Orders  sent  lo  us,  at  Flusliing,  or  244  Peart  street,  New  York, 
(where  Catalogues  may  be  obtamed  gratis,)  will  receive  immediate 
ail«ntion,  and  ilie  trees  packed  with  great  care  for  transportation. 

Oct.  Isi-lt.  KING  &  RIPLEY. 


Boston,  Mass. 


THB  CULTIVATOR 

UptMUhMdontJufint^eackmoiUhtatAlbaniiftN.  F.,  bf 

LUTHEm   TrCKEn,    PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER  TUCKER  fc  8ANFORD  HOWARD,  Editors. 

$1  per  aun.—T  eopies  for  $5--15  for  $10« 

BT-All  subscriptloni  to  eommenee  with  the  volume,  (the  Jan. 
No..)  and  to  be  paid  is  astanck. 

in^  All  subscriptions,  not  renewed  by  payment  tor  the  nezl  yew", 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

Ity  Tlje  back  vols,  can  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers  mm 
may  be  obtained  of  the  (bllowing  Agents : 

NEW-YORK-l^  H.  Nswha!!  &  Co.,  IW  Broadway. 

BOSTON— J.  BACK  &  Co.,  52 North  MarkeUst.,  and  E.  W»«t, 
7Congress-si 

PHILADELPHIA— O.  B.  Zmsft. 

Ai»viE»Tis«is?tT8— The  e.<orge  for  adveiiiiements  is  91,  for  19 
lines,  for  each   insertion.    No  variation  made  froa  these  terms. 


\ 
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"TO  IMPROVH  THB  lOIL  AVD  THB    MIBD." 


ALBANY,  NOVEMBER,  1850. 


Vol.  Vn.— No.  U. 


AgTlcnltnre— Ita  S^hon,  its  Pronto,  Ito  Pleaanras. 

Thcbi  (re  tome  qa«stioni  ia  reUtioa  to  •griodltare 
th&[  aro  of  TJtal  iBietest  to  oa  ■>  praotiokl  rarmeri. 
In  these  dayi  of  itrDggling  for  -wealth  and  honors, 
■nd  in  thete  dafs,  too,  or  atriving  Cor  making  mo- 
nej  in  tbe  eaijest  wa; ,  qneiljoni  like  th«  rollowing 
coma  to  OS  from  maaj  quarter*.  Ii  the  proSt  nt 
■  gricoltore  at  all  adequate  to  it*  labor!  Is  not  ag- 
ricalture  a  life  of  JDceiiaBl  toi.I  Of  all  trade*  and 
occDpatioQi,  is  it  Bot  th«  poorest  investment  for 
capital! 

Id  a  former  commanicatian  for  the  CaltiTator,  I 
aimpt^  glanaetl  al  tbe  subjsct ;  I  wiih  now  lo  con- 
aider  it  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  questions  mast  be 
met  and  answered,  and  they  mast  hie  aniwered  fair- 
Ij,  too.  It  will  not  do  to  quote  one  or  two  instan- 
ces where  men  hare  bern  parlionlarly  TaTOrad,  and 
hare  acqaired  properly  by  agrionltural  pursuits.  It 
is  with  agriculture  as  a  buiinasa,  a  calling,  that  we 
have  now  lo  do.  I  say  the  questions  must  he  an- 
swered, and  fairly  anawered,  and  the  aaawer  ta 
tbem  it  a  matter  of  vital  iatecest  lo  ns  as  prartioal 

Maay  joDng  men  are  yearly  leaving  their  fathers 
and  going  to  the  large  cities  to  seek  employtnent. 
Some  become  clerks  inatores,  others  become  cartmen, 
aome  become  one  tbing,  some  another;  alt  however, 
under  the  fixed  apprehension  that  anything  is  belter 
than  agriooltnre,  that  everything  pays  a  better  pro- 
fit. If  it  can  be  proved  that  everything  is  more  pre 
fil&ble  tfaaa  agriculture,  that  it  is  a  oalllng  tearee 
irorth  following,  and  in  faot  only  followed  either  by 
rich  men  for  their  amusemcBt  aad  pleasure,  or  by 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  lo  tba  business, 
And  who  eannot  get  out  of  it — then  indeed  have  we 
foond  a  mystery.  What  Ii  it  but  ihia — that  agricul- 
ture, the  most  ancient,  the  most  honaM||lof  all  oo- 
oupations — the  main  spring  of  trade^^^Bkrca,  and 
of  all  other  oceupationa, — the  souri^^^ll  which  all 
tb«  other  callings  derive  their  suppor^Hhal  this,  I 
say,  is  worthless.  But  if,  on  tbe  conmry,  it  ean  be 
■bown  that  the  complaint  is  ill  founded,  aumething 
*t  least  for  the  honor  of  agrieullnre  will  be  achieved. 
I  wish,  then,  in  this  article,  to  eousider  its  labors, 
■la  profits,  its  pleasures.     First,  theu, 

Its  Laiois.— Mankind  are  ever  prone  to  find 
.fault  with  the  occupatioB  which  Ihey  have  chosea, 
or  into  whiuh  cirenmstance  have  called  them.  It  is 
by  no  means  wonderful  thai  aome  farmera  ahonld 
oomplain  of  their  lot ;  if  they  did  not,  it  would  show 
•  Buperiorily  in  theircalling  above  all  others.  Wbo 
has  not  heard  the  doctor  complain  of  the  hardship 
of  hi*  lot,  the  lawyer  of  hli,  the  merchant  of  his, 
■nd  men  of  all  otheroccnpatlon*  and  trade*  of  theirs. 
How  it  is  no  doubt  Irae  that  the  labor  of  tbe  farmer 
!•  vevere.     Ha  must  make  hay  when  tbe  suu  sbiues. 


He  mast  plow  and  hoe  through  the  long  summer  day. 
His  sweaty  brow,  bis  sun-burnt  che«k,  belokea  bim 
a  man  of  toil,  but  his  rugged oouutenauce  betokens, 
too,  that  his  toil  is  healthy.  His  face  bears  not  the 
careworn  look  of  the  doctor,  anxious  for  the  fate  of 
his  patients;  or  Ihe  lawyer,  studying  patiently  and 
laboriouily  the  cause  be  is  about  to  try  ;  or  yet  the 
merohanl,  plodding  over  bis  acconnt-booha.  The 
farmer's  toil  is  bard,  but  when  night  comes,  he  caB 
lie  down  in  calm  repose  and  rest  from  his  labors, 
while  nature  is  carrying  on  the  process  of  growth 
among  his  crops.  The  farmer's  toil  is  hard,  bat  w« 
may  hope  from  present  appearaaoes  that  mneh 
of  tbe  severe  physical  labor  to  which  he  haa  baed 
anbjecied,  may  be  ameliorated  by  Ihe  invenlioB  of 
labor-saviag  machinery. 

Thb  PnoriTs  or  Aosicultuhb.— I.  it  at  all  ad- 
equate to  iti  labor!  I  think  it  ii.  I  think  that  all 
other  things  being  equal,  agriculture  can  be  made 
to  pay  as  good  an  iBterest  as  any  other  legitimate 
occupation.  It  is  an  axiom  of  trade  and  husinesc, 
that  the  greater  the  risk,  the  greater  the  profit. 
Now,  agriculture  i*  truly  a  legitimate  buaioasa — it 
ia  a  ohoLce  which  a  man  makea  from  among  tbe  va« 
rioua  branches  of  aocial  occapationa  aa  to  which  way 
he  will  obtain  a  livelihood.  Any  man,  therefore, 
wbo  enters  into  the  pursuit  of  agricutlure  as  a  matter 
of  ipeevtation,  will  be  very  apt  to  be  disappointed ; 
bat  if  he  enter  into  it  and  is  qualified  for  his  baBiaesa, 
I  think  he  cannot  fail  of  making  a  acmpeusation  for 
hia  labor*.  Thing*,  1  believe,  are  more  evenly  bal- 
anced than  men  are  willing  at  first  sight  to  admit. 
Now  I  do  not  claim  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
are  aa  large  as  the  profits  of  tbe  merchant.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  ever  will  he — there  are  many 
things  in  the  way  whioh  forbid  it.  lu  the  first  plnae, 
the  risk  of  the  farmer  is  not  by  any  means  as  great  a* 
tbe  risk  of  tbe  merchant,andaccDrdiag  to  the  axiom 
of  trade, we  have  mentioaed  he  cannot  look  for  as 
large  profits. 

But  again,  tbere  are  faoilltieB  eonneoled  with  the 
crtdit  lyittm  which  belong  solely  lo  the  taerchant 
and  trader,  whioh  the  farmer  cannot,  with  safety, 
avail  himself  of.  A  merchant  with  a  capital  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  often  trades  to  the  amount  0/ twenty 
thousand  dollars ;  sometimes  to  a  much  grealei 
amount.  Some  singular  davelopemenlsof  the  abuit 
of  the  credit  system  came  to  light  during  Ihe  panio 
of  1837,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  Hen  with  little 
or  DO  capital,  failed  for  immense  amounts.  Perhapl 
aome  one  may  aay,  "well,  if  my  capital  of  $5,000 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  trading  to  Ihe  amonnl 
of|S0,OO0,  larabetteroffin  business,  and  can  make 
more  by  my  haslness  than  the  farmer  can,  with  tha 
same  amount  of  actual  capital  which  I  possess."  I 
would  reply  to  that — yea;  so  you  can,  but  if  yon 
think  it  both  safe  and  honeit,  it  i*  more  than  I  do. 
You  run  a  great  risk  and  gel  a  good  profit  j  so  long 
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as  times  are  good  and  business  prosperous,  yon  may 
get  along,  but  let  a  pante  come,  and  then  what? 
Not  only  are  yoa  almobt  certain  of  failing  yonrself, 
bat  in  yoar  downfall  yoa  make  others  safler  with  yun 
—yoa  are,  in  fact,  living  and  doing  business  on  other 
men's  money.  It  is  computed  as  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation that  80  to  85  business  men  out  of  100, 
fail  during  a  period  of  25  years.  This  thing  alone, 
to  any  man  sensitive  to  debt,  would  render  him  cau- 
tious about  entering  the  arena  of  trade. 

From  the  remark  above  made,  I  hope  no  one  will 
think  that  I  oppose  a  just  and  lawful  me  of  credit— 
this  is  well  and  good — it  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use 
of  it,  that  I  would  censure.  A  man  may  trade  and 
do  business  to  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice  the 
amount  of  his  capital,  and  yet  do  a  safe  business, 
but  when  he  attempts,  on  a  small  capital,  to  do  a 
business  unauthorised  by  that  capital,  I  say  then  it 
is  not  morally  honest.  Many  men  make  more  money 
than  the  farmer,  but  we  cannot  always  measure  the 
amount  of  actual  profit  by  this  alone;  for  those  who 
make  the  mostj  are  of  necessity  obliged  to  spend  the 
most.  Thus  the  merchant,  doing  a  large  business 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  en- 
tertain largely.  His  profits  are  doubtless  some- 
times large,  but  his  losses  are  often  heavy,  and  his 
expenses  great.  His  style  of  living,  too,  must  be 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  his  business.  Let  no 
man  say  that  this  matter  is  optional,  that  the  mer- 
chant need  not  do  it — he  must  do  it.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  by  his  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  magnifi- 
cent entertainments,  that  he  obtains  his  business. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer  may  be  slow,  but  they 
are  sure,  and  we  entertain  a  hope  that  with  more 
knowledge,  they  will  be  more  rapid  and  still  remain 
«are.  Bat  before  we  consent  to  call  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  less  than  those  of  many  other  occupations, 
let  us  examine  a  little  further  into  the  matter. 
Take,  for  example,  the  mechanic;  do  his  wages  en- 
able him  to  get  rich  in  a  little  while?  So  of  the 
doctor  and  the  lawyer;  years  of  toil  and  study  must 
first  be  passed  through,  before  they  can  arrive  at 
great  profit  or  eminence  in  their  professions.  If  the 
young  farmer  leaves  his  father's  farm  for  the  sake  of 
the  profits  attending  a  clerkship  in  some  large  city. 
we  think  he  will  be  mistaken,  for  it  is  not  long  ago 
that  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
among  the  clerks,  with  a  view  to  better  their  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  stated  as  a  fact,  at  some  of  those 
meetings,  that  the  average  wages  of  clerks  was  not 
equal  to  those  of  day  laborers;  and  upon  these  wa- 
ges they  were  obliged  to  live  and  make  a  respecta- 
ble appearance;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
things  are  no  better  now.  Here  and  there  a  clerk 
with  fine  business  talents  may  rise  to  eminence 
under  favorable  circumstances,  but  as  a  general 
thing,  the  rising  of  a  clerk  is  like  promotion  in  the 
army  and  navy,  very  slow. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer  may  appear  slow;  but 
look  at  the  facts  in  many  cases;  see  how  many  farm- 
ers are  laboring  under  heavy  debt.  Small  means  and 
a  heavy  debt,  would  be  a  great  drawback  in  any 
bosiness;  but  yet  the  industrious  and  enterprising 
farmer  is  not  dismayed  at  it;  through  difliculties, 
through  trials  he  presses  onward  and  in  most  cases 
wins  the  victory.  It  must  be  an  occupation  worth- 
following  that  can  enable  a  man  to  do  this.  But 
with  the  farmer,  it  is  not  only  the  actual  profit  he 
derives,  for  if  he  is  a  good  manager  his  farm  is  al- 
ways increasing  in  value,  and  this  is  a  continual 
profit  to  him.  Many  instances  can  be  shown  in  al- 
most tiW  sections  of  the  country,  where  men  who  be- 
gan farming  with  very  little  means,  are  now  quite 
oomfoptably  off.     If,  then,  farming  has  been  made 


a  source  of  profit  in  days  gone  by,  may  we  not  hope 
when  the  light  of  science  shall  be  brought  to  aid 
practical  experience,  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
will  be  increased  according  to  the  intelligence  and 
experience  which  he  brings  to  bis  vocation.  If  the 
farmer  would  make  his  calling  profitable,  he  must 
learn  to  think — to  work  with  his  bead  as  well  as 
with  his  hands.  The  same  system  of  farming  will 
not  answer  for  all  parts  of  our  widely-extended  coun- 
try. In  one  section  it  may  be  most  profitable  to 
grow  wheat,  in  another  corn,  in  another  to  raise 
stock,  in  another  to  keep  cows,  in  another  to  sell 
hay  and  buy  manure;  in  almost  all  to  combine  with 
farming  the  growing  of  fruit.  About  these  things 
and  a  hnndred  others,  the  farmer  must  use  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  each  and  all,  must  take  care  not  to 
be  wedded  too  much  to  the  opinions  of  his  fathers,  for 
since  their  day,  things  have  changed;  railroads,  ca- 
nals, steamboats  have  brought  the  far  ofi'places  of  the 
West  in  close  communication  with  the  seaboard,  and 
we,  who  occupy  soils  worn  by  the  culture  of  long 
years,  must  redouble  our  vigilance,  if  we  would  com- 
pete favorably  with  our  western  friends.  Above  all 
things,  let  us  never  despair.  If  we  think  that  other 
men  in  other  callings'are  making  more  money  than 
we  are,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  our  lot,  when  we 
think  that  our  calling  is  less  harrassing,  and  in  gen- 
eral far  happier.  But  we  must  take  care  and  not 
be  deceived  by  appearances,  for  when  we  examino 
the  matter  closely,  we  will  find  that  gold  and  silver 
are  not  accumulated  very  fast  at  the  present  day, 
in  any  ordinary  business. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  toil  and  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture. I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without,  for  a 
few  moments,  turning  to  its  pleasures.  My  farm- 
er friends,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  few  of  us  esteem  our 
noble  calling  as  we  ought.  With  many  it  is  a  life 
of  ceaseless  and  unending  toil,  no  higher  aim  or  ob- 
ject is  seen  in  it,  save  to  plow,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to 
"do  business  and  get  gain ;"  so  that  the  dollar  be 
made,  no  matter  whether  the  soul  is  buried  beneath 
the  body's  toil  or  not.  Lost  in  its  toil,  we  think  not 
that  it  has  a  pleasure.  But  let  us  pause  a  moment 
and  look  around  us;  there  are  things  that  come  to 
us  in  the  way  of  our  business,  that  to  other  men, 
in  other  occupations,  would  be  looked  upon  as  lux- 
uries. It  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer  to  have 
a  good  garden;  from  this  garden,  during  the  season 
of  vegetables,  bis  table  can  be  supplied  at  a  trifling 
expense,  with  the  choicest  and  freshest  of  them ;  so 
too  of  fruits,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  all  can  appear  at  his  social 
board.  During  the  summer  months,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  fly  to  the  country  for  health  and  fitie  air, 
when  ever  ^MM;tunity  off*ers;  but  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  i^^^Hfc  >ind  fine  air  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country  ofl^Pbode,  will  be  sure  to  possess  them. 
Contrast  the  pale  and  sickly  appearance  of  man\' 
children  inhabiting  our  large  cities,  with  the  r.ng. 
gcd  and  healthy  look  of  our  farmers'  boys  and  girU, 
and  tell  us  if  we  have  not  cause  of  rejoicing.  Need 
I  tell  you  of  the  many  rides  yoa  enjoy  through  the 
still,  sweet  summer  morn,  which  to  the  mechanic 
or  man  of  trade,  would  be  so  welcome?  Need  I  point 
to  the  sweet  flowers  around  your  dwellings,  grow- 
ing there  almost  spontaneously,  whose  perfume 
greets  3'our  senses?  I)ifi*ercnt,  ah!  difierent  indeed 
is  your  abode  amid  fruits  and  flowers,  to  the  abode 
of  him  who  is  hemmed  in  in  the  busy  mart  of  trade. 
There  is  not  a  busy  time  or  season  but  hath  its  joy 
for  us.  From  the  first  note  of  the  peepers  in  the 
early  spring-time,  through  the  flowery  summer,  the 
rich  and  golden  autumn,  and  the  social  hearth  of 
winter,  each  and  all  in  their  good  time,  bring  to  us 
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came  Tor  rejiiciag.  What  we  iMnd  in  need  of 
mod,  are  oontenled  hearts  and  reflaed  mind*,  to  re- 
■pood  to  the  Boft  ioSueneei  of  nature  that  are  ever 
aroQr.d  ai.  Let  ui  not  be  to  wrapt  ap  in  the  toil  o[ 
our  life,  ai  to  forget  the  pleasure*  in  oar  path.  H. 
C.   W.     Putnam  ValU<i,  N.  Y.,  Jugvit,  1860. 
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tioiilar  in  my  cIcBcripiion,  i  no  noi  BoppoHe  iiiai  trm 
plow  will  be  very  generally  adopted  ai  a  model  hy 
the  Amerioan  rarmeri.  And  yet,  in  a  land  so  abound- 
ing In  tall  timbtr  and  crooked  itfcfci,  inch  an  eurlh- 
acraioher  may  be  made  Teiy  cheap!  Should  tbeie, 
or  any  other  motives,  indnee  in  any  of  our  Yankee 
rarraera  a  desire  lo  adopt  ibis  very  naturally  farmed 
implement,  they  need  have  no  fenrs  of  being  prose- 
'  *         '    saoh  of  patented  rights — as  I  promise 
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jok'farmer's  plow."  For  thi 
make  and  use  these  plows  are  inexorably  averse  to 
anything  like  agricullaral  reading,  or  knowledge, 
wtaelher  it  be  imparled  in  the  form  of  books,  period- 
icala,  or  orally.  They  read  no  book  but  the  Koran 
— and  1  belieire  that  is  not  partinolorty  prolifio  in 
agrioaltural  knowledge.  These  people  believe  Ibat 
bII  improvement*  that  have  been  made  sinee  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs,  are  shocking  innovations.  As  the 
primitive  raihrrj  "tilted  the  earth  and  tended  the 
flocks,"  BO  they  have  been  content  to  do  it,  and  wilt 
be  hencefortfa  and  forever.  All  innovations  upon 
those  time-honored  customs,  they  regard  as  but  the 
-wicked  devices  of  those  who  would  lead  the  children 
of  "the  faithful"  astray  from  their  nomade  simplici- 
ty, into  the  meshes  of  the  bookmen  of  modern  times. 
Aa  the  women  in  those  days  were  made  lo  "grind  at 
the  mill,"  and  prepare  the  corn  for  their  lords  and 
iDasters— so  are  they  now.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Moorish  bouse  in  this  conntry,  or  an  Arab  tent,  but 
contains  these  symbols  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  bat 
It  day  or  two  since,  chat  on  taking  n  ride  into  the 
country  we  saw  the  Arab  women  "gleaning  in  the 
field,  after  the  reapers,"  a  la  mode  Rntb  and  her 
■ntedelavian  sisterhood.  "  Lo  she  (Rulh)  glean- 
ed in  the  Held  until  evening,  and  brat  out  that 
tkt  Awt  gUantd  ;  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  bar- 
lay."  So,  also,  we  saw  the  women  "bealing  oot" 
^rhat  bad  been  gathered  together.  In  one  place  we 
>aw  about  twenty  of  these  nomade  damsels,  with 
tnerry  langh  and  lively  glee,  seated  on  the  groond, 
-irith  loose  hundlesof  barley  before  Ihem,  each  taking 
■  handTnl  at  a  lime  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other,  they  "beat  out"  Ihe  grain  with  a  tough  billet 
of  wood,  (or  "a  slaff,"  as  il  used  to  be  called.) 
■boot  the  liza  of  a  common  paslry-cook's  "rail- 
ing pin."  The  process  is  thus  described  by  Isaiah, 
ch-  29:  "For  tho  fliehcs  are  not  threshed  with  a 
threshing  instrnment,  neither  is  a  carl-wheel  turned 
Kbnnt  npon  ihe  cummin  j  bol  the  Btches  are  &eaf<ii 
(tttt    fitk   ■>   ''oj^   •nd   the  cummin  with  a  rod." 


"Rise  and  ihreah,  O  daughter  of  Zion,"  saith  the 
Prophet  Micah.  "Rise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of 
the  prophet!"  exclaims  the  Moslem  task-master  to 
hiB  spouse,  on  the  breaking  of  morn.  This  is  a  fa- 
mous country  for  threshing.  The  women  thresh  the 
grain,  and  tbe  men  thresh  the  women  j  the  Bashaws 
thresh  ibe  men,  and  the  Sultan  threshes  the  Bashaws  j 
and  someoflha  Europeans  threaten  to  thresh  the 
Snllan. 
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Ai  they  "laded  Ibeir  asses  with  oorn"  in  the  time 
of  Pharaoh,  so  do  they  now,  aa  we  see  here,  on  the 
relorn  of  every  market  day.  No  such  innovationi 
as  canals,  or  railroads,  or  wagon  roads,  or  wheel 
carriages,  are  ever  suffered  lo  exist  here.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  such  a  thing  would  startle  the  nalivea 
from  iheir  dreamy  propriety.  But  as  in  Ihe  days  of 
Joseph  "tbey  (his  brethren)  lifted  up  their  eyes  and 
looked,  and  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaeliles  cam« 
from  Gitead,  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt"' 
— so  will  yon  now  see  these  sons  of  Ishmael,  with- 
their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  their  various  pro- 
ducts, going  lo  carry  it  down  to  some  Egyptian  mart, 
or  to  ihe  best  markets  of  the  Empire. 

There,  too,  are  the  graiit-piti  ot  the  ancleBta. 
There  are  myriads  of  these  scattered  over  all  Ihe 
the  countryl  about  every  town,  and  secreted  among 
the  secret  recesses  of  ihe  monntains.  In  paMing 
through  the  tooo,  or  market-plaoa,  just  outside  of 
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this  town,  yon  can  scarce  avoid  treading  npon  these 
snbterranean  granaries.  In  riding  out  one  day, 
oar  horse  broke  through|  with  one  of  his  hind  feet, 
the  coTering  of  one  of  these  pits,  and  we  came  very 
near  being  in  the  predicament  of  poor  Joseph,  when 
thrown,  by  his  envious  brethren,  into  a  similar  pit. 
They  are  nsnally,  however,  made  very  secure,  and 
often,  in  the  country,  covered  over  so  carefully  and 
privately,  and  so  completely  overgrown  with  grass, 
as  not  to  be  discoverable  except  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  them.  This  is  to  prevent  surprise  or  rob- 
bery in  times  of  war,  insurrections,  &o.,  and  also  to 
keep  them  out  of  reach  of  the  Emperor's  clutches, 
who  is  not  very  backward  or  scrupulous  about  help- 
ing himself  to  all  the  surplus  forage  he  can  lay  his 
hands  upon.  Quantities  of  grain  frequently  remain 
in  these  pits  for  years,  without  sustaining  any  ma- 
terial injury,  although  they  are  generally  construct- 
ed by  simply  digging  the  pit-holes  the  required  size, 
(something  like  the  way  our  cisterns  are  made.)  and 
lining  the  sides  with  cement,  leaving  a  small  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  through  which  the  grain  may  be 
passed,  and  into  which  a  man  may  enter,  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  They  are  made  of  any  required 
size. 

The  Moorish  ho$  is  a  very  useful  implement,  and 
not  quite  as  uncouth  and  primitive  as  the  plow. 
The  Moors  never  use  a  shovel  or  spade,  nor  a  wheel- 
barrow. They  use  the  hoe  in  all  kinds  of  digging. 
In  excavating  a  well,  or  loading  manure,  &o.,  they 
hoe  the  earth  or  manure  into  small  baskets  and  car- 
ry it  to  its  place  of  destination.  The  hoe  resembles 
somewhat  a  small,  stout  spade,  in  the  blade,  and 
has  a  handle  very^muoh  like  that  of  a  pick-axe. 

The  first  I  had  seen  of  the  Moorish  plow,  or  plow- 
ing, was  about  the  middle  of  January,  1849,  while 
taking  a  short  ride  into  the  country.  The  plow  was 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  above  sketch,  and 
was  drawn  by  a  bull  and  cow  yoked  together!  This, 
thought  I,  is  '^plowing  with  the  heifer"  in  the  most 
literal  manner  conceivable.  I  looked  intently  in 
the  face  of  the  wild  ff ant  cv/oftetof  a  mountaineer  at 
the  tail  of  the  plow,  to  see  if  he  did  not  betray  some 
symtoms  of  compunctious  shame  at  this  desecra- 
tion and  perversion  of  feminine  rights  and  -privi- 
leges; but  he  appeared  as  stoical  and  unconcerned 
and  self-complacent,  as  any  person  could  be,  who 
considers  himself  strictly  within  the  line  of  proprie- 
ty, and  of  his  duty;  and  the  only  emotion  discerna- 
ble  was  that  evinced  by  an  additional  stab  at  the 
poor  animals,  with  the  long  pointed  goad  which  the 
Arab  flourished  in  his  hand,  as  if  in  retaliation  at 
my  looks  of  surprise  and  pity. 

The  apology  for  a  yoAee,  consists  of  a  long,  rough 
stick  of  wood,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  across  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  project- 
ing far  enough  on  either  side,  to  adroit  of  a  thong  or 
strap  being  fastened  to  it;  this  strap,  at  the  other 
end,  is  hitched  to  a  cross-bar  which  passes  under 
the  cattle,  just  back  of  the  fore  legs,  and  is  connect- 
ed in  the  centre  to  the  wooden  pin  (F)  at  the  end  of 
the  plow-beam,  something  upon  the  plan  of  a  neck- 
yoke  of  a  pair  of  hordes,  when  hitched  to  a  wagon. 
The  effect  of  this  constraining  harness  is,  to  bring 
the  heads  of  the  animals  down  so  low  that  their 
noses  nearly  touch  the  ground.  If  they  undertake 
to  raise  th*eir  heads,  they  are  checked  by  the  cross- 
bar under  their  bellies.  I  have  seen  another  kind  of 
yoke,  which  operates  directly  the  reverse.  It  is 
simply  a  block  of  wood  passing  in  front  of  the  horns, 
(to  which  it  is  lashed,)  with  a  thong  fastened  in  the 
centre,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  plow-beam. 
This  draws  the  heads  of  the  animals  into  the  air, 
presenting  a  very  ludicrous  appearance.     I  saw  a 


similar  contrivance  in  Spain.  The  cattle  are  some- 
times driven  with  rope  reins,  fastened  to  the  outside 
horn  of  each  animal. 

Horses  are  never  used  for  plowing.  It  is  consid* 
ered  too  degrading  an  occupation  for  so  noble  an 
animal.  But  oxen,  cows,  bulls,  mules,  donkeys, 
and  camels,  are  all  indiscriminately  pressed  into  the 
service.  Sometimes  there  may  be  seen  yoked  togeth- 
er a  donkey  with  an  ox,  a  bull  with  a  mule,  two  coTrn 
and  a  camel  with  a  donkey! — all  trudging  on  with  as 
much  patient  philosophy  and  indifference  as  the  na- 
tives who  drive  them.  And  it  is  said  that  the  wilder 
pf  the  natives  sometimes  harness  their  wive$  to  the 
plow.  But  this  I  do  not  credit,  although  I  have 
seen  them  employed  in  almost  every  degree  of  me* 
nial  drudgery  conceivable,  from  grinding  at  the  mill, 
and  hoeing  and  delving  in  the  fields,  to  chopping 
wood,  and  carrying  it  to  market  on  their  heads! 

In  plowing,  they  merely  scratch  over  the  ground, 
leaving  a  sort  of  rut  scarcely  over  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  looking  as  thongh  it  had  been  rooted  up 
by  the  wild  boars,  and  this  they  have  to  do  in  the 
winter,  after  the  rains  have  moistened  the  earth,  as 
it  is  so  hard  and  baked  in  the  summer,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  penetrating  it  with  even  a  more  potent 
instrument  than  their  wild-boar-nosed  plow.  Near- 
ly all,  in  fact  of  their  general  tilling,  as  well  as 
plowing,  is  done  in  the  winter.  From  the  first  of 
November  to  the  first  of  Jane,  is  the  growing  sea- 
son for  all  vegetation. 

The  soil,  especially  of  the  vallies  and  flat  lands, 
is  rich,  deep,  and  remarkably  fertile,  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  been  worn   for  ages  without  manuring. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sub-soil,  or  hard-pan ;  but  for 
six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  the  same  dark,  loamy  sand, 
or  rich  alluvial,  appears  to  prevail;  and  it  produces 
fine  crops  in  spite  of  the  slip- shod  treatment  which 
it  receives.     With  an  enlightened,  efiicient  mode  of 
tillage,  this  part  of  Africa  might  be  made  one  of  the 
most  productive  portions  of  the  earth.     But  the  na- 
tives, especially  the  Arabs,  are  too  fond  of  a  roving 
pastoral  life,  ever  to  settle  down  to  improve  the  soil 
in  the  slow,  patient  manner  that  is  requisite  to  suc- 
cess.    And  there  is  but  little  encouragement  f o  pa- 
tient industry,  if  they  were  not  naturally  averse  to 
it;  for  were  they  to  build  up  thriving  and  profitable 
plantations,  these  would,  with  all  their  hard-earned 
profits,    be  stripped    from    them   by  the  harsh  and 
grasping  hand  of  despotism,  which  seizes  upon  every- 
thing  that  will  minister  to  its  pride  aud  luxury. 
Hence  the  sons  of  the  desert  and  monntains,  prefer 
their  wild,  roving  life — they  are  the  Nimrods — the 
''mighty    hunters,''    who    delight    in    the    cliase, 
and  are  never  more  at  home  than  when  mounted  upon 
their  swift  barbs,  and  sweeping  over   valley    and 
mountain  and  sandy  plain,  in  all  the  wild  freedom  of 
nature,  and  making  the  mountains  reverberate  with 
their  wild  chanting  notes,  as  they  sing: 

"  AWay,  away,  my  barb  and  I, 

As  free  ai  wave,  as  fleet  as  wind, 
Wc  sweep  ihe  sands  of  Araby, 

And  leave  a  world  of  slaves  behind. 
'Tis  mine  to  range  in  ^is  wiM  ^arb, 

Nor  e'er  feel  Ibriely  thousfh  nfofie ; 
I  would  noi  change  my  Arab  barb, 

To  mount  a  drowsy  8alt>in*s  throne. 
Away,  away,  Sec. 

"  Where  the  p;de  stranger  dare  not  come, 

Proud  o'er  my  native  sands  I  rove ; 
An  Arab  tent  my  only  home, 

An  Arab  maid  my  only  love. 
Here  freedom  dwells  without  a  fear. 

Coy  to  the  world  she  loves  the  wild; 
Who' ever  bringa  a  feller  here. 

To  chain  the  desert's  fiery  child? 

Away,  away!"  ftc. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  began  with  a  plow,  and  will 
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close  with  a  aongj  so  that  yoa  will  have  at  least  a 
little  spice  of  variety,  if  nothing  Tnt>re.  Perhaps  at 
some  other  tune)  I  may  give  you  an  article  on  the 
Bakb,  or  Arab  horse.  I  have  a  noble  ami  elegant 
^rajr  Barb,  and  a  beautiful  Arab  pony,  which  I  de* 
sign  taking  to  the  States  with  me,  in  a  month  or  so, 
as  well  a^  a  pair  of  Spanish  pigs,  ayonng  wild  boar^ 
some  Spanish  fowls,  k,c>  I  hop^  to  reach  home  in 
time  for  your  State  Fair.     Youra,  truly,  T.  H.  Ht> 

ATT. 

Means  for  Mental  Improvement.* 

There  w  a  tongue  in  every  leaf— 

A  voice  in  every  rill ; — 
A  voice  thnl  speakelh  everywhere, 
lu  flood  and  fire,  ihrout^  earth  ana  airl 

A  toiiff ue  that's  never  suU ! 

Fakmb&s  often  complain  that  they  are  deficient  in 
education.  For  this  there  is  no  necessity.  Let  them 
support  and  improve  good  common  schools.  Let 
them  avail  themselves  of  the  other  means  of  mental 
improvement  within  their  reach,  and  they  will  ac- 
quire an  education  adequate  for  any  occasion  they 
will  be  called  to  nMet;  and  they  will  hold  an  eleva- 
tion in  society  held  by  no  other  class  of  men.  It  la 
known  that  they  have  a  large  amount  of  leisure. 
Let  this  be  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds: 
in  laying  up  stores  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  benefits  of  the  common  school  have  been 
named.  They  make  a  good  foundation  for  any  sub- 
sequent mental  culture.  Then  let  the  leisure  time 
of  farmers  be  spent  in  reading  good  books,  good 
family  newspapers,  and  studying  the  topography 
and  statistics  of  the  country.  Read  no  bad  books; 
they  are  worse  than  none.  Let  every  family  take 
a  weekly  secular  newspaper;  a  weekly  religious 
newspaper ;  and  a  monthly  agricultural  paper.  Let 
the  families  in  the  same  immediate  neighborhood — 
half  a  dozen  or  less — act  in  concert;  not  all  take  the 
same  papers,  but  as  many  different  ones  as  they  can. 
Let  these  secular  papers  come  on  different  days  in 
the  week;  one  Monday,  one  Tuesday,  one  Wednes- 
day, and  so  on,  so  that  a  fresh  paper  will  come  into 
the  neighborhood  every  day.  Let  all  exchange  these 
papers  with  each  other,  after  each  has  been  read 
by  its  owner.  The  religious  papers  should  come 
the  latter  part  of  the  week,  so  that  each  family  have 
•a  fresh  one  for  Sunday.  Thus,  these  six  families 
will  all  have  the  benefit  of  six  different  secular  pa- 
pers, giving  them  all  the  important  news  fresh,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  miscellaneous  matter — in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  years  sufficient  to  make  a  little 
library,  were  it  in  volumes.  A  year  of  such  read- 
ing will  be  of  equal  value  to  a  family,  especially  the 
young  members  of  it,  as  going  to  school  three  months. 
If  paid  in  advance,  as  newspapers  always  should  be 
paid  for,  the  cost  will  be  to  each  family  only  about 
^ve  dollars — equal  in  value  to  twenty-five  dollars  in 
tuition  for  going  to  school. 

An  objection  is  at  once  made  that  the  expense  can- 
not be  endured;  and  possibly  that  there  is  no  leisure 
for  all  this  reading.  As  for  the  latter,  a  plump  con- 
tradiction is  interposed.  There  is  time  for  it,  and 
mach  besides.  The  pecuniary  means  are  easily  pro- 
Tided.  Let  every  farmer  appropriate  the  produce 
of  half  an  acre — if  he  has  a  large  farm,  an  acre,  for 
literary  purposes — for  the  education  and  mental  im- 
provement of  his  family.  Let  it  be  well  tilled,  well 
manured,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage, 
irheat,  oats,  or  whatever  will  give  the  best  crop. 
L*et  it  he  understood,  that  the  profits  are  not  to  be 
touched  for  anything  else,  and  you  may  depend  upon 

it,  there  will  be  no  neglect  in  its   supervision.     No 

—  -  ■  ■    - 
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more  will  a  weed  be  found  upon  it  than  upon  a  Mac- 
adam turnpike.  The  women  of  the  family  will 
watch  its  growth;  the  boys  will  keep  their  hoes 
bright  a«  swords  and  bayonets,  in  destroying  what- 
ever should  be  retnoved.  The  profits  on  this  half 
acre  will  certainly  be  fifteen  dollars.  Here,  then, 
in  a  district  of  six  families,  will  be  ninety  dollars  to 
be  expended  in  mental  culture;  five  dollars  to  each 
family  in  paying  for  the  periodicals  above  named, 
and  ten  dollars  to  each  for  the  purchase  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  books  !  Let  the  three  hundred  agri- 
cultural families  of  a  town  containing,  it  may  be, 
from  three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants — a  fair  equa- 
tion— do  this,  and  in  ten  years,  when  the  children 
are  grown  to  adult  stature,  what  a  change  will  the\r 
society  exhibit !  Think  of  it,  reader !  Make  a  be- 
ginning I  The  example,  under  proper  inducementS| 
will  spread  like  wildfire. 

To  encourage  an  enterprise  so  pregnant  with  re- 
sults, let  agricultural  societies  offer  a  premium  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  the  town  within  the  limits  of 
the  society's  operation  that  has,  according  to  its 
population,  the  greatest  number  of  these  fields  de- 
voted to  literature;  and  let  each  town  give  a  pre- 
mium of  ten,  fifteen,or  twenty  dollars,  for  the  great- 
est profit  on  any  one  of  these  half  acres  in  that 
town.  Are  there  no  persons  in  our  state  and  county 
agricultural  societies  to  make  such  a  movement;  and 
may  not  individuals  in  every  town  be  selected  to  do 
the  same?  Let  some  of  the  old  premiums  offered  by 
towns  for  killing  wild  cats,  wolves,  and  bears,  as 
that  description  of  gentry  so  troublesome  to  our  fore- 
fathers, has  been  destroyed,  or  has  prudently  re. 
moved  to  other  regions,  bo  now  offered  for  making 
our  sons  and  daughters  fit  for  a  residence,  six  months 
every  year,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nothing  is  wanted  for  the  effecting  this,  but  the 
zealous  efforts  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals  in 
every  town. 

It  is  not  often  considered  what  large  results  come 
from  a  cause  in  itself  frequently  very  diminutive- 
Many  may,  and  doubtless  will,  ridicule  the  propo- 
sition suggested.  A  case  may  be  named  apropos  to 
the  scheme  here  recommended.  Nearly  fifty  years 
since,  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  was  known  to 
live  in  one  of  the  then  new  townships  of  our  conn- 
try.  Probably  there  was  not  a  book  there,  save  a 
small  family  Bible,  here  and  there  Watts'  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  spelling-books,  small  arithmetics,  and 
half  a  dozen  or  so  of  Morse's  dollar  geography. 
These  constituted  the  literature  of  the  town.  This 
boy  was  allowed  to  plant  a  little  patch  of  potatoes, 
it  may  behalf  an  acre.  The  increase  was  annually 
sold  at  about  twenty  cents  the  bushel,  and  the  cash 
laid  by.  During  this  period  he  accidentally  came 
across  the  last  volume  of  Josephus  in  six  volumes,  be- 
longing to  a  little  social  library  of  two  hundred 
volumes,  in  an  older  settlement,  ten  miles  distant.  He 
read  that  volume  with  eagerness.  The  influence  upon 
his  mind  was  incredible.  Previously  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  books  save  those  named.  Of  a  library  he  had 
never  heard.  The  importance  of  this  one  acquired 
more  value  in  his  mind  than  a  gold  mine.  He  re- 
solved to  appropriate  a  portion  of  his  potato  funds 
for  an  interest  in  it.  He  did  so;  and  weekly,  for 
several  years,  he  continued  to  take  a  half  day  for 
obtaining  a  book  to  read  the  succeeding  week. 
However,  this  did  not  satisfy;  he  wanted  books  of 
his  own.  Hi.s  potato  funds  were  used  up  in  the  pur- 
'jhnse  of  them.  At  sixteen  he  resolved  to  obtain  a 
public  education.  This  he  accomplished;  studied  a 
profession;  took  no  small  part  in  promoting  tho 
literature  of  the  country ;  and  finally  reoeived  the 
highest  collegiate  honors;  tho  whole  of  wbioh  may 
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be  referred  back   to  the  products   of  a  litile  potato 
patch  applied  to  mental  inyirovement* 

Although  we  have  given  a  prompt  denial  to  tlie 
excuse  for  a  neglect  of  reading  and  9tudy,  ibat 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  leisure  time,  yet  we  propose 
here  to  examine  it  more  minutely.  It  is  admitted 
that  to  those  who  have  not  examined  it  careful  I  v, 
there  may  appear  to  be  some  plausibility  in  it. 
Truly,  in  the  summer  season,  especially,  and  during 
the  hours  of  daylight  in  the  winter,  farmers  may  al- 
ways find  something  to  do.  Allusions  are  elsewhere 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  constancy  of  rural 
occupation,  and  on  the  other  band,  to  the  opportuni- 
ties of  persons  thus  occupied  for  ample  intellectual 
culture.  As  the  subject  is  of  vast  importance,  a  few 
paragraphs  may  well  be  devoted,  to  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  these  opportunities. 
They  will  be  found  far  more  numerous  and  ample 
than  is  supposed.  The  experience  of  hundreds  and 
of  thousands  of  persons  habitually  employed  in 
manual  labor  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  in  confirma- 
tion o£  the  views  here  presented.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  require,  in  this  place,  any  particular  ac- 
count, of  individuals  both  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, who  have  risen  to  eminence,  having  laid  the 
foundation  for  it  in  habits  of  study  and  reading 
amidst  the  most  constant  applications  to  mechanical 
or  agricultural  occupations.  Among  these  individ- 
uals will  be  recognized  those  of  the  first  grade  of 
distinction  in  the  learned  professions  and  of  political 
life.  Such  instances  will  be  more  and  more  fre- 
quent as  the  subject  becomes  better  understnod. 

The  evenings,  themselves,  afford  an  average  of 
three  hours  each  for  one  half  of  the  year.  This, 
in  the  thirty-five  years  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
fifty,  is  sufficient,  if  properly  applied,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  more  knowledge  from  books  and  study, 
than  is  ordinarily  acquired  during  a  course  of  clas- 
sical and  professional  study  in  our  best  public  insti- 
tutions. Three  hours  a  day,  for  six  months,  Sun- 
days excepted,  will  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  hours; 
and  this  multiplied  by  thirty-five,  the  number  of 
years  supposed,  will  be  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hours.  Now  if  we  suppose  a  course 
of  classical  and  professional  study  in  our  public  insti- 
tutions to  embrace  a  period  of  eight  years — four  in 
college,  and  four  besides;  and,  that  each  individual 
is  occupied  eight  hours  a  day,  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty- five  days,  each  year,  the  rest  of  the  time 
being  Sundays  and  vacations,  the  entire  period  of 
his  study  in  the  eight  years,  will  be  fourteen  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred  hours,  less  by  about  one-tenth 
than  is  at  the  control  of  every  farmer,  without  in- 
terference with  his  labors,  and  putting  the  summer 
six  months  entirely  out  of  the  calculation.  Thus  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  every  farmer  between  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  fifty  years,  in  his  long  evenings,  has 
one-tenth  more  of  leisure  which  miffht  be  devoted 
to  intellectual  improvement,  than  the  average  period 
which  young  men  devote  to  classical  and  professional 
study  in  the  best  public  institutions  in  the  country. 
Yet  how  little  is  this  realized  !  How  few  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  !  How  few  are  aware  that  such  is  the 
fact  !  Yet,  how  many  might,  by  this  means  alone, 
arrive  at  a  position  as  scholars,  in  society^  of  which 
they  do  not  dream  ! 

Nevertheless,  valuable  as  these  evenings  are,  when 
standing  alone,  it  may  easily  be  seen,  as  we  shall 
■bow,  that  they  are  but  a  fraction — a  small  fraction — 
of  what  is  within  the  reach  of  the  agriculturist.  We 
beg  car  readers  not  to  be  alarmed.  We  are  to  ad- 
vocate no  relaxation  of  manual  labor — no  neglect 
of  attention  to  the  various  details  of  occupation  in 
the  best  forms  of  husbandry.     Far  be  it  from  us  to 


encourage  a  relaxed  viligance  in  the  supervision,  or 
a  superficial  adhesion  to  the  roost  thorough  systems 
of  practical  farming.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt 
invigorating  the  mind  by  reducing  the  support  of 
the  body  ^  or  by  pursuing  mental  wealth  by  impover- 
ishing the  purie.  The  proeess  we  shall  recommend 
will  be  attended  with  no  snrch  liabilities^  Indee4, 
(he  reverse  will  be  t|ie  consequence. 

If  manuaf  labor,  particularly  in  agriculture,  were 
similar  to  the  labor  of  the  merchant,  or  to  profes- 
sional occupation,, our  hypothesis  would  be  unsound, 
and  of  course  impracticable.  The  labor  of  the  lat- 
ter is  not  manual,  bnt  almost  exclusively  intellec- 
tual, leading  also  to  physieial  exhaust fo««  Not  soch 
is  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist.  With  few  excep- 
tions, bis  labor  is  as  mechanical  as  the  action  of  a 
clock.  After  his  subject  is  once  understood,  the  ac- 
tion of  his  mind  is  not  required  ;  his  thoughts  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  upon  it.  A  man,  for  instance, 
in  walking,  moves  his  feet  mechanically,  seemingly 
without  the  slightest  volition.  Of  course,  his 
thoughts  may  be  on  any  other  subject ;  the  solution 
of  a  mathematical  problem;  or,  questions  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  Indeed,  bow  peculiar- 
ly favorable  to  the  workingsof  the  meditative  mind  is 
the  exercise  of  walking,  far  more  than  the  seclasioa 
of  the  closet  !  This  gentle  physical  action  seem- 
ingly puts  the  mental  machinery  into  motion;  the 
vigor  and  elasticity  of  the  one,  facilitates  corres- 
ponding developements  in  the  other.  Besides,  what 
an  enlivening  influence  is  here  imparted  to  the  mind, 
by  the  beautiful  array  of  nature  spread  over  us  in 
unmeasured  loveliness  I  Who  can  inhale  the  rich 
odors  of  her  vast  domain,  floating  on  every  passing 
breeze,  or  behold  the  graceful  waving  of  trees  and 
grass,  or  hear  the  rich,  untaught  melody  of  the 
feathered  creation,  during  his  morning  walks,  arid 
not  experience  a  fresh  impulse  of  thought  in  his  own 
bosom?  The  individual  that  can  do  it,  barely  de> 
serves  the  name  of  man;  is  but  litile  elevated  above 
the  brutes. 


Notes  on  Fanning  in  Ohio* 

Eds.  CuLTivAToa. — From  Massillon  I  w^ent  to 
Coshocton.  That  town  is  bnt  little  changed  in  sp- 
pearance  from  what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
canal  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  river,  (Musk- 
ingum.) tiie  town  of  Roscoe,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  and  Walhonding  canals,  has  the  most 
of  the  business,  and  gets  the  produce  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  country  around.  At  Roscoe,  there 
are  two  very  extensive  flouring  mills,  and  this  year 
there  is  wheat  enough  to  keep  them  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

In   the    immediate    neighborhood  of   Coshocton, 
there  is  a  change.     What  used  to  be  called   **the 
plains,''  which  fifteen  years  ago  produced  little  el»e 
than  scrub-oaks,  has  now  been  converted  into  farms 
of  the  most  flourishing  appearance.     Several   bro- 
thers by  name   of  Burt,  and   other    families    from 
Orange  county,   N.  Y.,  went  there  and  bought  con- 
siderable tracts  of  this  plain  land,  at  very  low  prices, 
and  instead  of  its  being  the  poorest  land  in  the  county, 
it  is  now  considered  almost  equal  to  the  best  bottom 
or  alluvial  lands.     It  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and  with 
a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  the  owners  manage  it,  it  is  very  prodnc- 
tive.     There  seldom  occurs  a  failure  of  a  crop.     The 
wheat  and  other  small  grains,  do  better  heie  than  on 
the  bottom  land.     I  have  heard  of  crops  of  corn  that 
were  90  to  98  bushels  to  the  acre,  last  year;  and 
this  year  the  prospects  are  good  for  crops  equally  as 
largo.     The  bottom  lands  are  very  rich,  and  very 
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extensive,  both  np  the  Walhondingr  and  Tuscarnwas, 
iind  down  the  Muskingum  ya)ley«.  Corn  is  tbf  sta- 
ple connModity  on  these  botloni  leMs,  and  is  grow^ 
to  a  verj  great  extent— -espeeinlly  down  the  tivcr  16 
miles,  aa  Imr  as  Dresden.*  There  are  here  many 
good  farmers^  and  their  crops  are  generally  75  to  lOU 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  are,  however,  ^perhaps 
unfortunately)  many  large  lmndko4ders,  and  some  of 
these  rent  out  their  lands  on  shares,  or,  for  20  bnsh- 
e4s  el*  corn  te  the  acre,  1[ equal  to  about  five  dollars) 
and  there  are  nnmerons  instances  where  the  same 
land  has  been  kept  in  corn  for  15*,  20  or  25  years  in 
auooession.  I  asked  the  question  of  different  per- 
sons, how  the  crops  eompare  with  those  raised  ten 
years  ago?  The  answers  generally  were,  10  to  15 
bushels  per  acre  less.  This  system,  if  pursued,  must, 
I  think,  before  many  years,  necessarily  require  a 
change.  The  tenants,  occupying  only  from  year  to 
jear,  naturally  want  to  get  off  all  they  can*  and  at 
the  sane  time  bestow  as  little  tabor  as  fhey  can  ,• 
and  as  soon  as  they  can  accumulate  sufficient  fands, 
they  are  off  to  the  new  lands  of  the  west.  There 
is  bat  a  small  amount  of  live  stock  in  the  valley. 
The  owners,  or  land  lords,  require  the  corn-stub- 
ble to  be  left  on  the  ground,  and  plowed  in — that 
generally  being  all  the  manure  that  is  applied  to  the 
soil. 

Messrs.  E.  and  G.  W. 'Adams,  near  Dresden,  pur- 
sue a  different  coarse  from  that  above  described. 
They  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  commenced 
th«  stock-feeding  business.  This  year,  they  calti- 
vate  240  acres  in  corn,  besides  other  large  tracts 
rented  out  on  shares.  Their  lands  are  partly  used 
for  hay  and  pasture,  in  connection  with  corn  and 
other  grain.  They  pursue  the  Sciota  system — cat 
the  corn  and  put  it  in  shocks,  and  from  it  feed 
through  the  winter.  Last  year  they  fed  800  head  of 
cattle;  this  year  they  will  probably  feed  1000,  for 
the  Philadelphia  market.  These  gentlemen  have 
recently  annulled  two  flouring  mills  that  were  bailt 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  have  erected,  at  a 
great  expense,  two  other  mills,  which  combine  all 
the  improvements  of  the  present  age,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  save  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  They 
make  and  ship  to  the  house  of  Adams  &  Sturges, 
New-York,  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  per  annum,  and  it  is  of  such  superior  quality  as 
commands  a  price  much  above  the  ordinary  brands. 
At  Zanesville,  the  mills  have  been  put  in  the  best 
condition,  and  they  are  preparing  to  do  a  large  year's 
bosiness.  Some  of  the  flour  made  here,  is  probably 
equal  in  quality  to  any  made  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  a  wheat  region,  and  has  obtained  a  repvtation 
for  its  flour,  thongh  I  believe  the  quality  is  this  year 
remarkably  good  everywhere.  The  variety  of  wheat 
called  the  ''white  blue  stem,"  introduced  here  a  few 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Cox,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  is  very  highly  ap- 
proved. It  makes  the  most  beautiful  flour  of  any 
kind  known.  It  is  sought  for  at  five  cents  or  more 
per  bushel  advance  on  the  price  of  other  varieties, 
and  all  say  the  yield  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
'wheat. 

I  believe  it'is  a  well  founded  opinion,  that  the  crop 
of  wheat  in  this  State,  this  year,  is  one-fourth  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  slso  said  the  wool 
clip  this  year  has  brought  three  millions  of  dollars; 
and  to  these  add  the  corn,  the  beef  and  the  pork, 
each  of  which  are  immensely  large,  and  many  other 


*  I  am  sorry  to  iay  that  large  qoaiititie*  of  this  com  are' used  in 
f  h«  distilleries,  and  the  liquid  makes  a  lartre  amount  of  commerce 
on  ihe  Objo  eaitals ;  but  a  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  men  will  do  what 
U>c?T  ^^1  make  money  by. 


items  of  minor  importance,  and  the  prodacts  of  Ohio 
this  year  will  ^ipount  to  a  sum  mneh  larger  than  has 
heretofore  been  conceived  of. 

I  And,  almost  everywhere,  a  disposition  to  extend 
the  sheep  and  wool-growing  btisiness^  The  country 
and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  sheep,  and  if  the 
management  is  properly  anderstood  and  pursued,  it 
will,  I  thiYik,  yield  more  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
and  labor  employed,  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  farming.  Thete  are  some  very  fine  flocks  in  this 
neighborhood.  A.  C.  Howard.  C.  Merriam,  P. 
Buckingham,  and  others,  have  wool  of  superior  fine- 
ness. Mr>  Buckingham  has,  in  ditfereiit  parcels, 
upwards  of  2,000  sheep,  and  sold  his  entire  clip  this 
year  at  41  cts.  a  pound. 

Mr.  Buckingham  and  Mr.  SheltoA  Sturges,  are 
devoting  some  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  Devon  cattle.  Mr.  Sturges  has  a  portion  of  the 
stock  that  Mr.  Isaac  Dillon,  of  this  place,  brought 
from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Patterson,of  Maryland,  a  few 
years  since.  He  has  a  cow  and  calf  which,  with 
some  others,  will  be  taken  to  the  State  Fair  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  October  next.  This  cow  is  of  beautiful 
form  and  symmetry — the  hide  and  hair  very  soft — co- 
lor dark  red,  exhibiting  a  rich,  glossy  appearance. 

Culture  of  the  Grape. — In  the  neighborhood 
of  Cleveland,  there  are  several  persons  who  are  be- 
stowing considerable  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Zanesville  and  Putnam, 
something  has  been  done  in  this  way.  In  the  latter 
section  the  crop  this  season  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  curculio.  Some  persons  think  it  the 
same  insect  that  attacks  the  plum,  but  it  is  probably 
difl*erent.  Mr.  Levi  Hartley,  of  Putnam,  has, 
by  much  pains,  saved  a  portion  of  his  crop,  and  will 
again  make  a  few  pressings  of  wine.  I  tasted  some 
which  he  made  a  year  ago — the  pure  juice  of  the 
grnpe,  with  If  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  gallon, 
which  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  with  two  or 
three  years  age,  I  think  would  be  equal  to  imported 
Madeira.  It  will  readily  sell  at  $2  per  gallon. 
Mr.  H.*s  mode  of  manufacture  is  very  simple,  and 
not  expensive.  He  may  furnish  you  an  account  of 
it  for  publication.  John  R.  Howard.  Zanesville, 
O.,  Sept.  18,  1850. 


Wire  Fences* 


Eds.  Cultivator — Agreably  to  your  request,  I 
write  you  on  the  snbject  of  making  wire  fences. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  I  commenced  making  wire 
fence,  along  a  road  running  through  a  piece  of 
wood.  Five  No.  9  wires,  about  ten  inches  apart, 
were  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  and  between  each 
of  these  wires  was  stretched  smaller  ones.  The 
wires  were  fastened  to  the  trees  by  nails  driven  into 
the  trees,  one  above  and  one  below  the  wire,  caus- 
ing their  heads  to  touch  each  other  when  they  touch- 
ed the  wire.  The  Ave  large  wires,  it  was  thought, 
would  keep  out  cattle,  and  with  the  small  ones  keep 
out  hogs,  sheep,  8cc.  This  fence  failed  in  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1st.  The  nails  opened.  This  evil  was  remedied 
by  winding  small  annealed  wire  around  the  nails. 
This  was  expensive — has  since  failed — rusting  and 
being  easily  broken. 

2d.  The  small  wire  broke,  and  sheep  and  hogs 
passed  through  the  fence. 

3d.  The  wires  became  bent;  after  four  years  use 
this  fence  proved  a  failure,  both  in  appearance  and 
utility. 

The  next  wire  fence  was  along  the  line  of  a  lot, 
running  east  and  west,  through    ground  liable  to 
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heave  with  the  frost,  and  from  its  sw^ation  exposed 
to  the  north-west  winds.  Good  clidbiut  posts  were 
well  put  into  the  ground,  about  12M.t  apart^^some 
of  them  braced.  Four  wires  were  stretched  along 
these  posts,  tightened,  and  fastened  with  staples 
made  from  the  same  kind  of  wire.  This  fence,  when 
first  put  up,  appeared  well  and  strong;  but  it  was 
a  failure.  The  posts  were  loosened  and  heaved  with 
the  frosts;  the  wind  from  the  south  would  incline 
some  of  the  posts  one  way,  and  the  north-west  wind, 
in  its  fury,  would  incline  some  another  way.  The 
wire  became  bent,  and  in  two  years  the  fence  was 
removed — it  had  failed. 

The  next  fence  was  made  along  both  sides  of  a 
public  highway,  running  east  and  west,  where  the 
snow  was  liable  to  be  drifted  in.  Along  this  road, 
ran  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,S&c.  With  post  and 
board  fence,  they  were  often,  after  a  storm,  getting 
in  from  the  road.  On  the  south  side  is  a  meadow, 
on  the  north  a  meadow  and  two  gardens,  close  to 
the  fence. 

I  have  been  thns  particular,  for  along  this  road 
a  wire  fence  has  been  made  that  has  now  stood  over 
two  years — neither  winds  nor   frosts  afiect  it;  no 
■now  drifts  in  the  road;  no  cattle  or  horses  or  bogs 
or  sheep  pass  through  it,  though  grass,  corn,  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  beets,  &c.,  are  growing  in  full  sight, 
almost   to   their  very  noses,  and    nothing   hot    the 
thin   and   almost   invisible   wire    presenting,  as  it 
were,  an  unseen,  but  as  yet  impassible  barrier. 
This  fence  and  others  I  now  make  as  follows: 
Chestnut  posts  about  eight  inches  thick,  not  less 
than  nine  feet  long,  are  put    into   the  ground  not 
less  than  five  feet  deep,  and  from  150  to  300  feet 
apart.     Great  care  is  taken  to  have  these  posts  be- 
yond the  reach  of  frost.     The  posts  at  the  corner  of 
the  lots,    are  very  firmly  braced.      Then  a  board 
(or  plank,  or  timber,  or  pole,)  is  laid  along  between 
these-  poste,    and    smalt    chestnut    posts  or    strips 
about   two   and   a  half    feet   long,    sharpened    at 
each    end,    are   driven    into    the    ground    at    each 
end    of   the  boards,  so    that    two    boards    can    be 
nailed  to  it;  and  a  short  post,  or  strip,  is  also  dri- 
ven near  the   centre  of  the  board.     The  board  is 
then  nailedi  on  to  the  strip,  care  being  taken  that  the 
top  of  the  strip  will  be  a  little  lower  than  the  top 
edge  of  the  beard  when  the  board  is  nailed  to  the 
strips.     Four  inches  above  this  bonrd,    a   quarter 
inch  hole  is  bored  through  the  post ;  five  inches  above 
this  another  hole  is  bored,  seven  inches  above  this 
another,  eight  inches  above  another,  and  ten  inches 
above   this  another — (this  for  a  five  wire   fence.) 
The  wires  are  now  passed  through  these  boles  and 
fastened  with  staples.     In  tightening  the  wire,  the 
weight  of  the  wires  is  taken  off,  by  rendering  them 
through  staples  slightly  driven  into  uprights,  setup 
about  every  50  feet  for  that  purpose.     Care  is  taken 
so  to   tighten  the  wire,  that  in  adding  the  pickets, 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  wires  will,  when  the  fence 
is   finished,  be  sufficiently  taut.     Pickets  four  feet 
long  and  one  inch  square,  are  now,  about  every  four 
feet,  nailed  with  two  nails  to  the  board,  (or  plank, 
&c.,)  or  passed  through  two  staples,  driven  into  the 
board,  (or  plank,  &c.)     The  pickets  ate  not  neces- 
sarily  driven    into    the    ground    but    stand    upon 
it.       Care  is  tak^n    to    have    the  wires  the   same 
distance  apart  on  each  picket,   as  they  are  at  the 
posts.      This  is  done  by  placing  a  picket  near  the 
post,  and  fastening  the  wires  to  this  picket  by  large 
staples,  so  large  that  this  picket  can  slide  along  the 
wires  as  you  place  the  other  pickets,  and  fasten  them 
to  the  board  and  wires.     The  wires  are  fastened  to 
the  pickets  by  small  staples  either  driven  home  or 
90  driven   that  the  wires  cun  render  through  them. 


Another  fence  is  made  as  follows: — Five* horizon-     ^ 
tal^res,  nine  Laches  apart;  pickets foar  feel  apart 
-^J^board  or  fkili,  fcc.,  at   the   bottom.    This 
fence   is  fastened  like  a  suspcasioD  bridge,  at  the 
two  ends,  and  oscillates  from  one  to  three  feet,  ac« 
cording   as    the   permanent   fasteaings   are  apart. 
The  pickets  in  some  of  the  stretches,  as  the  groosd  is 
uneven,  will  not  touch  it'^tbcr  wrrea  ttts^ading  the 
pickets  from  the  ground.     Stones,  as  wanted,  are 
buried  under  some  of  the  pickets;  strips  of  iron  or 
wire  being  wound  round.them.     A  piece  of  wire  is 
then    wound   round  each  piece  of  horizontal  wire, 
close  along  side  of  the  picket,  beneath  whickastooe 
is  buried.     The  fence  is  thus  brought  down  so  that 
the  pickets  all  touch  the  ground,  and  these  wires 
being  then  fastened  to  tbe  stones,  the  fence  will  be 
held  in  its  place,  strongly  and  well,  by  this  nnseen 
fastening.     In  some  cases  I  hold  down  tbe  fence  by 
means  of  the  boards  or  planks  nailed  at  each  end, 
to  each  other,  by  strips  of  boards   about  two  feet 
long  nailed  along  the  ends.     I  have  a  fence  like  this 
running  along  a  common,  and  bo  cattle  or  sheep, 
&c.,  have  broken  through  it.      Instead  of  wooden 
pickets,  iron  ones  can  be  used  to  keep  the  wires  sep- 
arate and  in  place. 

The  following   points  should  be   preserved  in  a 
I  wire  fence: 

1st.  Tbe  fence  like  a  sniSpension  bridge,  nast  be 
firmly  fastened  at  both  ends,  and  firuSy  fastened 
nowhere  else. 

2d.  The  fence  must  be  so  constructed,  that  when 
cows,  horses,  bogs,  &c.,  come  in  contact  with  it,il 
will  be  so  loose  that  their  contact  will  not  be  apt  to 
bend  the  wire,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  fence  vc'xW 
frighten  them  from  it ;  yet  so  firmly  fastened  that 
the  fence  will  return  to  its  position  when  the  dis- 
turbing cause  is  removed. 

3d.  You  must  have  upright  supports  at  proper  dis- 
tances to  keep  the  wires  apart,  which  supports  most 
not  he  too  firmly  fastened. 

4th.  A  wire  fence  should  be  ao  eonstructed  that  it 
will  keep  in  and  out  what  you  intend  to  keep  in  and 
out;  yet  so  constructed  that  men  can  climb  over  it 
and  small  boys  through  it,  without  beading  tbe 
wires. 

The  holes  that  are  bored  in  the  large  posts,  are 
never  plugged  up  with  wood.  Two  men,  at  seven- 
ty-five cents  each,  exclusive  of  board,  will  put  np 
600  feet  of  this  fence  in  one  day.  The  cost  of  wire 
fence  is  as  follows:  Say  cost  of  12  feet  or  1  panel- 
No.  9  wnre  at  b\  cts.  per  lb.  is  |  of  a  cent  per  foot; 

12  feet  will  cost $0  20 


1  board  ^ 

3  pickets  0 

12  nails  0 

I  post  cut  up  0 

Staples  0 


8 
3 
1 
7 
3 


SO  42 
The  gate  I  use  is  as  follows: — A  frame  with  a 
horiisontal  or  diagonal  bar  across  it.  Holes  are 
bored  two  inches  apart  through  the  three  bars  of  tbe 
gate,  large  enough  to  receive  the  wires.  The  wires 
are  placed  vertical,  and  are  cut  of  such'a length  that 
each  wire  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  gate  up 
through  the  top  bar.  curves  about  two  inches  above 
the  top  bar,  returns  down  through  one  of  the  holes, 
and  projects  through  the  bottom  bar  from  one  to  two 
inches.  The  stuff  used  for  a  gate  twelve  feet  long, 
is  3  by  4 ;  the  stuff  used  for  one  of  four  feet,  is  2  by  3. 
The  cost  of  making  the  first  mentioned  gate,  irre- 
spective of  materials,  is  fifty  cents ;  that  of  the  other 
is  twenty-five  cents.  Benjamin  Nott.  Rock  Hill j 
Bethlehemy  Sep,  20,  1850. 
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The  Rot  in  Sheep* 
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The  dUea«e  ia  sheep  caUed»  rot,  has  Y<m^"heen 
rorniidable  in  Europe,  and  has,  la  some  seasons, 
been  the  cause  of  great  losses  t6  the  owners  of  sbeep 
ia  our  country.  It  is  a  disease,  however,  which  is 
but  iitUe  understood  by  the  American  sheep-owners 
generally  J — so  little,  indeed,  that  it  has  often  passed 
nnder  another  name,  and  the  mischief  which  it  oc- 
casioned has  been,  in  some  instances,  attributed  to 
causes  which  had  no  connection  with  the  disease. 
In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  before  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  by  Prof.  Simonds,  on  the  '* struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  the  liver,"  some  observations 
were  made  which  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  rot,  the  means  for  its  prevention,  &c.  We  think 
a  portion  of  his  remarks  will  be  read  with  advan- 
tage.    Eds. 

Prof.  Simonds  observed  that  no  disease  was  pro- 
bably so  much  feared  by  the  sheep-owner,  as  the 
rot,  and  with  reason,  for  it  was  most  destractive  to 
his  hopes.     It  was  in  common  parlance  looked  ones 
incurable,  and  therefore  it  was  all  important  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it.     He 
need  hardly  tell  them  as  practical  men,  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  rot  depended  very  much  on  the  qual- 
ity and  kind  of  food  consumed  by  the  animal.     Some 
pastures   were  notorious  for  the  rot  in  sheep;  on 
other  pastures,  sheep,  under  all  circumstances,  in 
wet  seasons  or  dry,  were  pastured  with  impunity. 
But  as  a  broad  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
an  excess  of  moisture  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  animal.     Sheep,  by  nature,  are  not  only  erratic 
animals,  wandering  over  a  large  space  of  ground, 
^but  are  inhabitants  of  arid  districts.     The  skill  of 
man  has  improved  the  breed,  and  he  has  naturalised 
them  in  moist  and  temperate  climates,  but,  never- 
theless, circumstances  will  take  place,  which  show 
that  the  animal  has  not  changed  its  nature;  a  wet 
season  occurs,  the  sheep  are  exposed  to  cold  and 
moisture,  and  the  rot  spreads  among  the  flocks  to  a 
fearful  extent.     The  malady  is  not  confined  to  Eng- 
land or  to  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  occurs  in  Egypt  on  the  rising  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.     These  facts  are  valuable,  because  they 
show  that  the  cause  of  disease  is  general  and  not 
local — that  it  was  not  caused  by  soil  or  tempera- 
ture, for  it  was  found  that  animals  in  any  tempera- 
ture  became   affected,  and  on  any  soil  in  certain 
seasons. 
.  A  great  deil  bad  been  written  on  the  rot  in  sheep, 
which  he  could  have  wished  bad  never  been  written. 
•  Many  talented  individuals  had  devoted  their  time  to 
its   investigation,  endeavouring   to   find   some  one 
eause  for  it,  as  if  it  originated  from  one  cause  alone. 
But  the  faets  he  had  or  should  allude  to,  would  show 
that  it  arose  from  more  than  one  cause.      He  had 
mentioned  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  land  some- 
times  producing   rot    and   sometimes   not;    but  he 
would  go  a  step  further  and  ask  this  question — was 
there  any   particular   period  of  the  year  when  ani- 
mals were  more  subject  to  the  attack?     Undoubted- 
1/  there  was.     This  time  of  the  year  [July]  was  the 
most  likely  period ;  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  rain 
now  fell,  the  combined  heat  and  moisture  would  pro- 
duce  a   most   luxuriant   herbage.      That    herbage 
M'onld  be  deficient  in  nutriment,  and  danger  would 
be  run,   from  the  larg^  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
food  acting  as  a  direct  excitement  to  the  abnormal 
functions.     When  they  had  disturbance  in  the  liver, 
aod  the  accumulatioa  of  fat  consequent  on  the  ani- 
mals being  touched  with  the  rot,  it  flourished  much 
more  than  usual ;  and  this  reminded  the  lecturer  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  celebrated  Bakewell  was  in 


the  habit  of  placing  his  sheep  on  land  notorious  for 
rotting  them,  in  order  to  prevent  other  people  from  ^^ 
getting  his  stock,  and  to  bring  them  earlier  to  mar*  ^i^ 
ket  for  the  butcher. 

Referring  again  to  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  Prof. 
S.  observed  that  the  bile,  in  (fonsequence   of  func- 
tional derangement  lost  its  property  of  converting 
the    chymous  mass  into  nutritious  matter,  the  ani- 
mal fell  away.     Every  part  of  the  system  was  sup- 
plied with  impure  blood,  for  they  might  as  well  ex- 
pect pure   water  from  a  poisoned  fountain  as  pure 
blood  when  the  secretion  of  the  bile  was  interfered 
with.     The  liver  being  thus  diseased,  and  the  blood 
impure,  they  would  have  the  existence  of  parasites 
of  a  particular  kind.     Some  persons  supposed  that 
these  parasites,    which  from  their  particular   form 
were  called  flukes,  were  the   cause  of  the  rot.     He 
regarded  them  as  the  effect — but  although  the  efltect, 
they  multiplied  so   rapidly,  that  they  became    the 
cause  of  further  disease.     Animals   in  the   earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  before  their  biliary  ducts  be- 
came filled  with  flukes,  may  be  restored,  but  when 
the  flukes  exist  in  abundance  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  animars  recovery.     Those  parties  who  sup- 
posed flukes  to  be  the  cause  of  rot  had  perhaps  some 
reason  for  that  opinion.     Flukes  are  oviparous,  they 
are  multiplied  by  means  of  eggs,  which  mingle  with 
the  biliary  system,  and  find  their  wny  out  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  down  on  the  land,  for  in  the  feculent 
matter  of  rotten  sheep  might   be  found  millions  of 
flukes.     Mr.  King,  of  Bath,  unhesitatingly  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  flukes  were  the  cause  of  the  rot, 
believing  that  if  sbeep  were  pastured  on  land  where 
their  ova  existed,  they  would  be  takenup  with  food, 
enter  into  the  ramifications  of  the  biliary  ducts,  and 
thus  contaminate  the   whole  of  the   liver.     There 
was  some  reason  for  this  assertion,  because   very 
little  indeed  was  known  with  reference  to  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  its  latent  form  in  the  egg.     How  long 
the  egg  would  remain  without  undergoing  change, 
if  not  placed  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
development  of  life  was  unknown.     It  was  the  same 
with  the  ova,  so  long  as -it  remained  in  the  pasture 
it  underwent  no  change,  but  place  them  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  subject  them  to  the  influence  of 
heat,    the   latent   life  in   the   animalcule  would  be 
developed.     There  was,   therefore,   some  show  of 
reason  for  this  assertion,  for  how  long  life  might  be 
maintained  in  a  latent  form  was  not  known.     Wheat 
had  been  locked  up  for  hundreds  of  years'-^nay,  for 
thousands — in    Egyptian  mummies,  without  under- 
going any  change,  and  yet,  when  planted,  had  been 
found  prolific. 

In  conclusion.  Prof.  S.  made  some  observations 
on  the  mode  of  treatment.  He  was  not  there  to  say 
that  rot  was  in  all  cases  a  curative  affection,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  fully  aware  that  many  cases 
of  rot,  that  are  now  considered  incurable,  might  be 
cured  if  sufficient  attention  was  given  to  the  animals. 
He  mentioned  one  fact  in  illustration.  About  two 
years  ago  he  purchased  seven  or  eight  sheep,  all  of 
them  giving  indisputable  proof  of  rot  in  its  advanced 
stages.  He  intended  them  for  experiment  and  dis- 
section ;  but  as  he  did  not  require  them  all  during 
the  winter  season,  in  which  only  he  could  dissect, 
he  kept  some  during  the  summer.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  food  of  the  most  nutritious  quality,  and 
perfectly  dry ;  they  were  protected  from  every  storm, 
being  placed  in  a  shed,  and  the  result  was,  that 
without  the  application  of  any  medicine,  two  of 
those  rotten  sheep  quite  recovered;  and  when  he 
killed  them,  although  he  found  that  the  liver  had 
undergone  organic  lesion,  they  might  have  lived  on 
for  years.     Rot,  in  its  advanced  stage,  was  a  disease 
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'wbich  they  might  eonside»  analogous  to  dropsy — an 
impure   fluid   accumuluted   in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  chiefly  beneath  the   eelUlar  tUsue;  and  then 
there  was  several  names  given  to  it^  some  caMed  it 
the  water  rot.  others  the  fluke  rot;  but  it  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  same  disease  in  different 
stages.     If  flukes  were  present,  it  was  evident  that 
in  order  to   strike  at  the   root  of  the  disease    they 
must  get  rid  ot"  these  animals,  and  that  could  only 
be  done  by  bringing   about  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  system.     Nothing  that  could  be  done  by  the  ap- 
plication of  medicine  would  act  on  them   to   aflect 
their  vitality.     It  is  only  by  strengthening  the  ani- 
mal power  that  they  were  enabled    to   give  it  suffi- 
cient tone  to  throw  off*  the  flukes.     The  next  thing 
was  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  ova  on    the  intesti- 
nal canal;  for  this  purpose   many    advocated   salt. 
It  was  an  excellent  stimulative  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  might  also  be  of  service  from  the  chloride 
of  sodium  which  it  contained.     So  well  is  ita  stimn- 
Utive  action  known,  that  some   individuals  always 
keep  salt  in  the  troughs.     That  it  was  an  excellent 
preventive,    they  bad    good  proof,    seeing   that   it 
mattered  not  how  moist  the  pasture  be  in  salt  marsh- 
es; no  sheep  were  ever    attacked  by   rot  in  them, 
whilst  those  sent  there  infected  very  often  came  back 
free.     Salt  therefore    must   not  be  neglected ;  but 
then  came  the  queation,  could  they  not  do  something 
more?  be  believed  they  could.     They   must    throw 
tonics  into  the  system,  especially  those  which  they 
got  from  the  mineral  kingdom.     He   should  prefer 
sulphate  of  iron, — iron  was  found   in  animals, — it 
was  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  used 
innhe  form  of  sulphate  it  gave  a  greater  tone  and 
energy  than  in  any  other  form.     Its  use,  therefore, 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  in  tbe  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease.    He  had  already    alluded    to  the  fact, 
that  when  the  liver  did  not  perform  its  functions,  an 
effort  waa  made  by  the  kidneys  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions, the  kidneya  should  therefore   be  atimulated^ 
but  he  must  notJbe  supposed  to  recommend  the  ex- 
hibition of  diuretics  which,  would  produce  debility, 
but  of  medicines  which  would  give  tone  and  strength 
to.^he  system,  and  act  on   the  kidneys  as   well,  for 
which  purpose  nitric  ether  was  au  agent  which  onght 
to  be  administered.    The  principles    he  wished    to 
lay  down   were,  to   sustain  the    animal  by  pfacing 
them  in  a  situation  where  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  debilitating  eff*ects  of  cold  storms,  to  supply 
them  with  the  moat  nutritious  food,  such  as  contain- 
ed but  a  very  small  quantity   of  water,    and,    as  a 
stimulant,  to  mix  with  it  salt.     To    administer  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  occasionally  doses  of  nitric  ether. 
He    made  no   doubt  that   if  those  principles  were 
carried  out,  that  instead  of  sending   their  sheep  to 
the  knacker's  yard,  they  would  be  able,  at  least  in 
its  early  stages,  to  cure  the  disease   and  send  therr 
sheep  to  the  butcher. 

Fall  Ploiriiig* 

The  qoestloD  is  often  asked,  whether  fall  plowing 
is  advisable?  It  may  be  advantageous  or  injurious, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  performed.  Soils 
which  are  too  loose  in  their  textnre  are  liable  to 
have  tbeir  soluble  matter  drenched  out  of  them,  if 
stirred  late  in  the  fall,  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter 
and  spring.  Hill-sides  are,  also,  liable  to  be  washed 
and  gullied  by  the  same  causes. 

Again,  the  particular  time  in  the  fall  at  which 
plowing  should  be  done,  is  an  iropoitant  point,  and 
this  must  be  determined  by  the  objects  which  it  is 
sought  to  attain.     If  the  land  is  in  grass^  and  it  is 


wished  to  have  the  sward  rotted  by  the  foMowiog 
spring,  the  plowing  sheirld  be  done  early  in  autumn, 
in  order  that  the  warm  weather  may  bring  on  de- 
composition before  winter.  If  plowing  is  deferred 
till  the  commencenreat  of  eold  weather,  but  little 
ehange  will  take  place  in  the  sward  before  sprrng^- 
so  little  that  if  cross'plowed,  i»ucii  of  fhc  grass  will 
be  found  alive,  and  by  being  again  brought  to  the 
surface,  will  grow  and  obstruct  the  growth  of  the 
crop  which  is  put  on  the  land,  or  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation. 

On  clayey  soils,  there  is  still  another  disadvantage 
in  connection  with  late  plowing,  if  it  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  soil  is  liable  to  be  made  into  mor- 
tar and  run  together  by  rains,  so  that  by  seeding-time 
it  becomes  closely  packed.  It  is  difficult  after  this  to 
bring  the  soil  into  the  friable  condition  required  to 
fit  it  for  B  crop,  without  plowing  again,  and  that 
operation  would  bring  back  the  undccomposed  sod, 
to  wbish,  as  just  remarked,  there  are  weighty  ob- 
jeetions. 

So  far  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  texture 
of  soils,  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  of  a  clayey 
and  tenacious  nature,  and  those  only,  may  be  bene- 
fited by  late  plowing.  The  improvement  in  sueb 
cases  results  from  the  division  of  their  particles 
by  the  action  of  frost;  by  this  their  cohesion  is 
overcome,  and  access  given  to  the  air,  which*di»- 
pels  acids  injurious  to  vegetation — thus  rendering 
soluble  and  available  to  plants,  the  food  which  was 
before  inert.  But  these  desirable  results  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  soil  being  frozen  when  it  is  in  a 
comparatively  dry  state.  If  it  is  wet  at  the  time  it 
is  frozen,  and  remains  so  till  it  is  thawed  and  settled, 
no  pulverizing  effect  is  produced,  the  favorable 
agency  of  the  air  is  excluded,  and  the  soil  remains 
in  an  ungenial  state. 

To  obtain  these  advantages  of  frost,  the  soil  shoald 
be  throw^n  into  narrow  ridges,  by  turning  two  fur- 
rows together,  in  the  manner  called  back-farrows. 
The  furrows  should  be  made  in  the  direction  best 
calculated  to  drain  00"  the  water,  without  allowing 
it  to  form  large  streams,  as  these  might  gully  the 
soil.  This  kind  of  plowing  can  be  done  to  the  best 
advantage  on  land  that  baa  been  tinder  cultivation 
one  season,  or  more.  It  can  be  done  with  sward* 
ground,  but,  as  before  stated,  the  grass  will  come 
to  the  surface  when  it  is  cross-plowed  in  spring,  re- 
quiring muck  labor  to  destroy  it.  If,  however, 
sword-ground  were  plowed  in  August  or  the  first  of 
September,  the  sward  would  become  dead  and  so  far 
decomposed  by  November,  that  it  might  be  cross- 
plowed  in  ridges  with  advantage.  The  later  in 
the  season  the  ridging  can  be  done,  the  better,  as  the 
soil  will  be  more  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost, 
before  the  ridges  have  been  washed  down  with  rains. 
The  ridges  should  be  made  as  high  and  narrow  as 
practicable,  in  order  that  the  frost  and  air  may  act 
thoroughly  on  the  soil. 

There  is  no  operation  which  tends  ao  laueh  to  pro- 
dace  friability  in  tenacious  soils,  or  vliich  sa  mncb 
developes  their  fertility,  and  insurea  the  growth  of 
crops,  as  plowing  them  late  rn  the  fall,  in  the  man- 
ner above  described.  But  to  derive  the  full  advan* 
tages  of  the  operation,  the  soil  should  be  properly 
under-drained.  This  will  admit  the  descent  of  wa- 
ter so  readily  that  the  soil  will  remain  permeable  and 
open;  but  if  the  water  remains  loirg  in  the  soil,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  pnlverizafion  vriM  be  compara- 
tively temporary.  The  soaking  of  the  soil  will  re- 
duce it  to  its  former  heavy  condition. 

Other  advantage*  are  claimed  for  fall  plowing, 
which  do  not  relate  td  the  improvement  of  the  soil; 
such  as  that  the  destruction  of  worms,  ia  soaie  imstan- 
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«e«  the  killing  ofnoxioos  plants  and  in  other  instances 
the  convenience  of  doing  the  work  at  a  season  when 
the  farmer  has  more  leisure,  and  bis  team  is,  per> 
hapSj  in  a  better  condition  to  labor,  and  may  be  kept 
«t  less  expense  than  in  spring. 

As  to  the  destraction  of  insects,  such  accurate  ex- 
periments have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  made, 
tia  would  show  the  advantages  of  fall  plowing  in  this 
respect.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  worms 
prepare  themselves  for  winter  by  descending  into 
the  earth,  more  or  less;  and  if,  after  they  have  fixed 
themselves  in  their  position,  they  are  turned  up  to 
the  air,  while  the  weather  is  so  cold  us  to  prevent 
their  motion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  before 
spring  many  of  them  would  be  killed.  It  is  thought 
that  this  has  been  favorable  to  the  destruction  of 
wire-worms,  which  are  generally  most  prevalent  on 
deep  soils,  and  those  of  a  mucky  character,  though 
they  sometimes  do  much  injury  on  clays. 

Witch  grass,  a  couch  grass,  (Triticum  repens j) 
may  be  to  some  extent  destroyed  by  plowing  just  at 
the  setting  in  of  winter.  Those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  this  pernicious  grass,  know  how 
l^reat  a  nuisance  it  is,  and  how  difficult  to  eradicate. 
To  destroy  it  by  frost,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
deeply  in  ridges.  The  plow  should  run,  if  practica- 
ble, to  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  that  they  may  all  be, 
as  mueh  as  possible,  exposed  to  t|ie  air  and  frost. 
The  rains  will  wash  out  much  of  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  sandy  soils,  leaving  the  roots  bare,  and  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  in  this  situation, 
will  deprive  many  of  them  of  vitality. 


Celttr0  from  JJrot  JJ'orton — Na  11. 


If  otes  of  a  Toor  in  Central  New- York* 


AlfAJLYTICAL  LiLBOaATORY,  YaLK  ColLROB,  1 

NtW'KaveHj  Comn^  October  8<Jk,  18S0.     5 

Messkb.  Editors — Having  been  both  interested 
and  instructed,  by  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  cen* 
tral  districts  of  your  State,  I  propose  to  give  you  in 
this,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  succeeding  letters, 
aome  of  my  impressions  relative  to  the  present  agri- 
cultural condition,  and  the  capabilities,  of  that  re- 
gion; together  with  mch  suggestions  on  points 
where  improvemeats  seemed  desirable,  as  may  pro- 
perly be  made  in  your  columns. 

The  occasion  of  my  visit,  was  a  series  of  invita- 
tions to  address  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Seneca  and  Ontario,  at  their 
annual  fairs,  upon  some  subjects  connected  with 
aetentifio  agriculture.  These  fairs  coming  near 
together,  in  point  of  time,  I  was  able  to  accomplish 
the  whole  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

Commencing  regularly  at  the  beginning  of  my 
tour,  my  first  visit  was  to  Wayne  county.  This 
county  hss  within  two  years,  adopted  the  plan  of 
dividing  its  fairs.  The  county  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  a  single  fair  at  one  end  is  not  attended  largely 
by  people  from  the  other  end;  even  from  both  ends 
to  the  middle,  it  is  something  of  a  journey  in  the 
absence  of  railways  and  steamboats.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances  the  eflfcct  of  the  new  system 
has  been  excellent.  The  same  officers  have  the  di- 
rection of  aflfairs  at  both  places,  and  theirs  is  the 
only  extra  duty  connected  with  this  improvement, 
for  such  it  has  been  fouod  to  be.  Now  that  the 
fair  is  brought  into  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
people  begin  to  take  an  interest  who  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  before;  and  moreover  the  rivalry 
which  has  sprung  up  between  the  different  ends  of 
ctie  county  has  stimulated  each  section  to  a  great  in- 


crease of  exertion.  I  was  assured  that  either  fair 
is  now  better  than  the  central  fair  used  to  be,  and 
that  more  money  is  raised  at  each  one  now  than  was 
formerly  obtained  from  the  whole  county.  Such 
fact#are  encouraging,  and  point  out  the  wisdom  of 
bringing  these  exhibitions  near  to  the  doors  of  the 
farmers  in  order  to  draw  them  out ;  when  once  en- 
gaged, they  are  commonly  very  ready  to  keep  on. 

I  was  present  at  both  fairs  in  this  county,  the 
first  being  held  at  Clyde.  Here  and  at  the  other 
places  which  were  visited,  I  was  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  societies, 
who  drove  me  about  the  county  in  various  direc- 
tions to  a  great  extent,  and  who  also  aided  in  every 
way  the  obtaining  of  information. 

From  Clyde  I  made  a  day's  circuit  of  nearly  40 
miles,  in  company  with  Mr.  Joseph  Watson,  the 
excellent  president  of  the  Wayne. county  society. 
Our  journey  was  through  a  section  of  the  county 
which  is  for  the  most  part  new;  where  in  many 
places  the  stumps  show  ^  that  the  hand  of  man  has 
but  recently  let  in  the  light  of  day  to  a  virgin  soil. 
Here  as  in  most  other  parts  of  this  central  region, 
plank  roads  are  stretching  in  every  direction,  and 
are  affording  very  great  facilities  in  access  to 
markets  and  in  the  ease  of  transportation ;  thus  in- 
volving a  consequent  saving  of  expense,  to  all  who 
have  occasion  to  use  them.  This  must  be  particu- 
larly apparent  in  winter  and  spring,  whenever  the 
roads  are  bad. 

The  geological  features  of  Wayne  county  are 
various,  it  including  no  less  than  four  of  the  impor- 
tant groups  into  which  geologists  have  divided  the 
State.  We  have  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  the 
Niagara  group,  the  Clinton  group,  and  finally  on 
the  shores  of  lake. Ontario,  the  Medina  sandstone 
These  groups  include  a  great  variety  of  rocks, 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  shales  or  slates;  but  from 
what  I  saw  of  the  surface,  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  there  was  so  great  a  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  soil  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  I 
conceive,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
surface  is  almost  every  where  composed  of  drift  or 
or  transported  materials,  usually  finely  divided,  but 
often  in  the  form  of  coarse  gravel;  occasionally 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  boulders.  I  saw  no  land 
that  we  should  consider  unpleasantly  stony  in  New 
England.  These  soils  then,  seem  mostly  to  be  de- 
posits of  a  current  which  has  at  some  long  past 
period  of  the  world's  history,  swept  from  the  north* 
ward,  and  mingled  the  ruins  of  the  various  strata 
over  which  it  has  passed. 

These  strata  fortunately  for  the  farmers  of  Wayne 
county,  were  of  varied  character  as  above,  and  in 
their  variety,  afforded  when  mixed  the  material  for 
a  fertile  soil.  Had  the  granite  rocks  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  over- 
whelmed this  region  with  a  flood  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  micaceous  boulders,  such  as  reward  the  toils  of 
the  farmers  in  many  parts  of  those  States,  Wayne 
would  be  in  a  condition  very  far  diflferent  from  that 
which  she  at  present  enjoys.  Her  farmers  fairly 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  fields,  which  would  be 
thought  in  Litchfield  or  Berkshire  counties,  to  have 
only  about  enough  stones  on  them  to  keep  the  land 
comfortable  and  warm. 

The  eastern  end  of  Wayne  county  being  com- 
paratively much  newer  than  the  western,  its  ap- 
pearance  is  consequently  less  finished;  the  fields 
are  not  as  a  general  thing  so  much  cleared,  and  the 
farm  buildings  are  less  comfortable  and  extensive. 
There  are  most  laudable  and  encouraging  excep* 
tions  to  this  remark,  on  many  farms  that  I  noticed. 
The  land  in  this  section,  is   generally  of  a   rather' 
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light  loamy  character,  easj  to  cultivate,  and  all 
fertile  where  it  baa  not  been  run  down  bj  cropping 
^without  any  returns.  Except  on  auch  farms  the 
wheat  crop  is  good,  but  still,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
is  probably  as  a  whole  not  quite  up  to  what  it^as 
ten  years  ago.  On  many  farms  the  yield  is  increas- 
ing as  it  ought  to  do,  but  on  many  others  it  is  de- 
creasing under  the  influence  of  poor  cultivation. 

I  am  constrained  to  observe  that  this  was  the  most 
weedy  district  that  I  visited.  The  uncommonly  wet 
season  which  we  have  had,  offers  an  excuse,  but 
this  can  not  be  allowed  weight  in  comparison  with 
neighboring  counties  where  the  farmers  have  la- 
bored under  equal  disadvantages,  and  where  the 
appearance  of  things  is  very  different.  The  road 
sides  are  in  many  places  perfect  nurseries  of  weeds ; 
they  are  allowed  to  ripen  and  shed  their  seed  in 
every  direction,  over  the  neighboring  fields.  The 
Canada  thistle  I  noticed  going  to  seed  in  great  num- 
bers. The  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  all  this  region, 
is  remarkably  heavy  this  year;  one  hardly  sees  a 
poor  field  of  it  in  a  long  days  ride.  In  this  end 
of  Wayne  county  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  great 
numbers  of  the  farmers  pursued  the  practice  of 
topping  their  corn,  to  which  a  large  portion  of  our 
New  England  farmers  so  pertinaciously  adhere. 
In  the  western  end  of  Wayne,  in  Sineca,  and  in  so 
much  of  Ontario  as  I  saw,  the  opposite  practice 
of  cutting /at  the  bottom  is  almost  universal. 
There  is  no  question  whatever,  but  this  is  the  bet- 
ter plan,*  it  has  been  well  ascertained,  that  the 
grain  is  of  superior  quality  for  being  cut  early  and 
for  ripening  in  the  stack,  and  that  the  green  stalks 
when  thus  dried,  and  afterwards  cut  up,  are  equal 
to  hay  when  fed  to  cattle.  The  advantage  then  is 
most  evidently  on  the  side  of  cutting  at  the  bottom, 
both  as  regards  fodder  and  grain;  we  may  even  go 
still  farther,  and  say  according  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  tried  both  ways,  that  the  labor  re- 
quired is  less. 

The  farm  of  Col.  Briggs,  which  according  to  my 
recollection  is  in  the  town  of  Galen,  and  which  took 
the  first  premium  in  the  east  end  of  the  county  this 
year,  is  well  worthy  of  attention:  the  owner  was 
not  at  home,  but  we  drove  through  the  centre  of 
the  farm  and  saw  many  evidences  of  enterprise  and 
skill.  The  fields  are  all  large,  none  less  than  50 
acres,  and  some  I  should  think  much  more.  This 
is  excellent  economy,  to  have  the  fields  as  large  as 
is  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  farm;  it  saves  a 
great  amount  of  money  in  fencing,  and  the  work 
can  be  carried  on  more  economically  on  a  large 
scale,  as  there  is  a  better  scope  for  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  This  principle  Col.  ]^riggs  evident- 
ly understands,  as  we  saw  that  his  wheat  was  all 
put  in  with  the  drill,  and  heard  that  he  adopted  all 
the  modern  inprovements  in  the  way  of  implements 
and  machinery,  as  corn  shellers,  cultivators,  reapers, 
&c. 

His  farming  is  all  on  an  extensive  plan ;  we  saw 
at  least  150  acres  of  growing  wheat,  and  his  crops 
are  said  to  be  uniformly  good.  The  land  on  this 
farm  looks  as  if  it  was  cultivated  on  an  improving 
system.  I  had  not  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  stock  is  kept,  or  what  manures  are  applied, 
neither  of  inquiring  as  to  the  rotation  followed. 
The  stone  walls  which  have  been  extensively  built, 
are  an  innovation  upon  the  old  crooked  fences  which 
struck  my  eye  very  agreeably,  and  imparted  an 
air  of  general  neatness.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
stones  are  rather  small  for  a  permanent  wall.  This 
farm  on  the  whole  presents  a  pleasing  example  of 
industry  and  skill;  having  said  so  much  in  its  praise, 
I  may    venture    to  suggest^  that  any   previooA  iQ' 


marks  as  to  w^eeds,  apply  here  as  well  as  in  other 
eases  f  they  were  ratlier  too  abundant  along  the 
fences,  and  by  the  road  side. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  farm  of  Mr^  Streeter,  in  this  part  of  thecounty  ; 
his  show  of  stock  at  the  fair  was  fine,  and  I  bearj 
of  him  on  all  sides  as  a  most  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful farmer.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Jos.  Watson, 
President  of  the  Society,  has  before  been  publicly 
described,  and  I  will  therefore  only  say  that  it  will 
well  repay  a  visit,  being  for  general  neatness  and 
Qleanliness  from  weeds,  in  advance  of  any  farm  that 
I  saw  in  this  section.  The  machinery  in  his  barn  is 
so  ingeniously  arranged,  that  it  does  a  great  amount 
of  work  with  little  trouble,  and  by  the  power  of 
only  two  horses,  moving  with  much  ease  to  them' 
selves.     Much  of  his  work  is  done  by  one  horae. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  appearance  of 
his  clean  corn-field,  and  by  four  aeres  of  drained 
swamp,  which  was  formerly  impassible  to  animals. 
It  is  now  by  means  of  a  few. drains,  firm  and  dry, 
and  this  year  is  under  crop  for  the  first  time  with 
broom  corn.  The  growth  is  gigantic,  much  of  it 
being  fully  13  feet.  Under  this  swamp  lies  a  bed 
of  marl,  an  analysia  of  which  is  now  being  made  in 
my  laboratory.      Yours  truly, ^     John  P.  Noaroir. 


She  QortUultnral  Drpartnunt. 


Tillage  I>oor  Yardsu 


It  is  often  a  csase  of  regret  that  so  very  few  of 
our  ornamental  grounds  approach  in  finish  the  high- 
ly kept  English  lawns.  Henry  Colman,  speakingr 
of  the  latter,  says,  ''  Nothing  of  the  kind  caa  be 
more  beaotifnl ;  and  I  never  befsre  knew  tbe  foree 
of  that  striking  expression  of  the  prince  of  poets, 
Milton,  of '  walking  on  the  smooth  shaven  lawn ;'  for 
it  seems  to  be  ont  with  a  razor  rather  than  with  a 
scythe ;  and  after  a  gentle  shower,  it  really  appears 
as  if  the  field  had  had  its  face  washed,  and  its  hair 
combed  with  a  fine  tooth  comb.'' 

The  truth  is,  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  introduce 
into  thid  country  the  expense  ef  maintaining  such 
high  and  costly  finish  to  extensive  artificial  land- 
scapes. But  there  is  one  place  where  it  may  very 
easily  be  done,  with  admirable  effect  and  little  cost; 
in  the  limited  front  grounds  of  the  village  or  subur- 
ban dwelling.  A  half  hoar,  spent  every  morning, 
before  breakfast,  by  the  proprietor  himself,  would 
keep  the  tenth  or  twentieth  of  an  acre  in  the  highest 
degree  of  neatness. 

At  the  present  season,  when  many    are  about  ta 
lay  out  and  plant  their  grounds,  the  accompanying^ 
plans   may  afford    some   useful    suggestions.     The 
first,  (Fig.  1,)  is  intended    to  embrace   about    the 
seventh  part  of  an  acre,  and    to  avoid  the   too  fre- 
quent and   stiff  appearance   of  a  straight  walk  di* 
rectly  from  the  front  gate  to  the  door.     It  is  cbieflj 
grass  lawn;  the  evergreen   trees,  near    the   oater 
part  or  boundary,  are  distinguished  by    being  more 
darkly  shaded:  and   if  desired,    they   nay  be  made 
to  shut  out  neighboring  buildings  or  objects  whiclk 
ought    to  be  concealed.     In  so   small  a  space  only 
shrubs  or  small  trees  can  with  propriety  be  intro- 
doced,  the  larger  of  which  should  be  near  the  bound- 
ary.    The  Norway   fir,  the  Balsam,  the  Hemlock 
and  other  species   of  the  finest    evergreens,  whiclk 
usually  attain  the  bight  of  large  trees,  may  be  kept 
small  by   shortening    in    their   branches;  shearingr 
their  surface  makes  them  too  stiff*  and  formal.     All 
evergreens  and  particularly  the  hemlock   and  arbo«> 
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riias,  will  bear  pruning   inlo  tnj  ihapa  or  diiaen- 

Tbe  ornamentti  effeot  ot  tbe  ground*  [a  ranch  io- 
ereaied  by  the  inlroilacliou  or  a  Tevr  Sower  beds, 
cut  into  Iha  liirr,  M  shown  in  (be  tigures,  Ac  ths 
■Knie  time,  the  bad  appearancs  wliich  i*  tome  times 
KJven  bjr  cutting  up  the  whole  front  ysrd  into  beds 
fur  flowers,  is  wholly  avoided.  IVo  errangemei 
ground!  should  ever  be  made  wbieh  dispenaee  with 
turf  io  immeillate  connexion  with  the  dwelling. 


the  dryeat  summer.  The  aeed  may  be  sown  early 
in  apringj  and  if  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  bnshela 
per  acre,  it  will  in  ■  very  few  weeks  farm  B  beauti- 
ful carpet  of  green.  It  mast  then  be  mowed  with 
a  l«wn  scythe,  and  if  Ibe  luowiug  ii  afieiwardi  oob- 
tinned  and  repealed  as  often  at  anc)  ■  leitk,  not  a 
day  leM  frequent,  or  as  soon  as  %  cut  one  iooh  bigh 
can  be  taken  off  with  the  scythe,  it  will  soon  rival 
in  sBootbnea*  and  Mftnei*  the  inrfaoe  of  velvet 
itself.  

N«ir*York  Atiicnliaml  TnaeacUout. 

The  ninth  volume  of  tbe  Transaotions  of  tbe 
New- York  State  Agricallural  Society,  for  Acopy  of 
which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  B.  P.  Jduhsoh,  cor- 
responding See  re 


of  the   higbes 


Tbe   lectin 


Fig.*, 

Fig.  2  is  intended  as  a  plaa  for  a  more  limited 
space.  A  small  ineonipicoous  gale  at  tbe  right, 
open*  a  direol  passage  to  (he  kitchen.  In  both  in- 
■tances,  tbe  kitchen  garden,  if  any,  oecnpies  the 
ground  back  of  the  house. 

A  long  chapter  mi^ht  be  given  relative  to  the 
selection  and  suitable  dlaposition  of  thesbrabs,  and 
tbe  flowering  plants  for  the  heda.  Thil  mast  be 
lelt  mainly  to  the  knowledge  and  taate  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  of  the  person  be  employs.  It  may  he 
however  observed,  that  such  shrubs  shonld  he  chosen 
•I  will  appear  well  throagbont  Ibe  season,  whether 
in  blossom  or  not ;  sod  that  if  possible,  the  flowers 
for  ibe  beds  should  form  a  constant  succession 
throughout  the  season.  By  commencing  with  the 
•pring  flowering  bulbs,  fallowing  tboie  wiCb  herba- 
ceons  perrnniali,  and  closing  with  the  finest  an- 
noals,  a  good  succeBsion  may  be  kept  op;  and  if  in 
addition  to  these,  a  supply  of  the  most  brilliant 
fjreenhouse  plants  can  be  procnred,  the  result  will 
k^c  highly  latiirnctory.      It  wonid  be  desirabli 


e  the  plan 
e  period  of  flov 


1   tbe   back 


they  should  be 
I,  to  the  beds.  Green- 
bonie  plants  in  pots,  arp  very  eaiily  and  safely  set 
oot;  and  an  eqnal  advantage  is  derived  by  growing 
the  others  in  pots  for  this  purpose. 

A  very  few  vrord*  ai  to  the  treatment  of  the  grass: 
before  it  ia  sown  the  soil  should  be  trenched  two 
or  three  feet  deep  if  possible,  and  made  rich  with 
UBBure ;  thii  will  keep  up  a  fresh  green  color  through 


Prof.  Johnston,  last  winter  at  Albany,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture,  occupying  1<TI 
pages ;  and  Prof.  Norton's  Prize  Essay  on  agricultu- 
ral chemistry  and  geology,  are  neither  of  thorn  pro- 
ductions of  any  ephemeral  or  ordinary  character, 
and  are  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  well  known 
freedom  of  their  anthors  from  the  ohimeraa  which 
have  bswitdcred  some  olber  eminent  modern  chem- 
ists. But  we  most  pass  all  theae,  and  notice  at  pre- 
sent more  particularly  some  of  the  portion*  of  the 
Jtnral  anbjecta. 


Ahalvsis  or  the  ArpLx. — An  interesting  paper 
ou  the  analysis  of  the  fruit  o/  tki  appit,  by  Da. 
Salisiukt,  furnishes  some  facts  worthy  of  notiae. 
Owing  to  the  laleneia  of  the  season,  (in  spring,) 
before  the  analysis  was  oomrocnced,  the  fallowing 
sorts  only  were  examined,  vii:  Swaar,  Kilham  Hill, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Englisb  Ruuel,  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  Talman  Sweeting.  From  the  nnraer- 
ons  tablet  of  results,  the  following  facts  are  drawni 
The  English  russet  contains  leas  water  and  mora 
dry  matter  than  any  of  the  other  sorts.  This  i* 
doubtless  tbe  rcasqy  why  this  variety  is  so  hard  to 
freeze.  The  Talman  sweeting  eontaint  more,  the 
Greening  still  more,  and  tbe  Kilbaiu  Hitl  most  of  all ; 
ranging  in  all  these  from  79  to  86  per  cent.  Afresh 
potato  contains  about  as  much  water  as  tbe  russet. 
These  reiult*  show  the  reason  that  apples  when 
manufactured  into  cider,  produce  nearly  their  own 
bnik  of  juice,  a  tact  which  bat  oflen  puuled  many 
who  merely  regarded  tbe  solid  nature  of  the  fruit. 
A  striking  difference  in  the  composition  of  the 
apple  and  potato,  ia  the  entire  ahaeace  of  starch  in 
ibe  former,  while  in  the  latter  it  eonitimtes  about 
one  half  of  the  solid  part.  The  apple,  according 
to  this  analysis,  ia  rather  superior  to  the  potato  in 
fat  producing  qnalities,  and  which  aceorda  with  tbe 
rience  of  some  accurate  farmers.  The  apple 
ains  about  twice  as  much  of  the  oomponnds  of 
geo  as  the  potato. 

le  russets  were  found  to  contain  a  larger  por- 
oftannloand  gallic  acids  than  other  sorts. 
These  acids  impart  astringency,  and  are  indioated 
by  the  hlaek  color  given  to  a  knife  of  iron  or  steel 
used  in  culling  ibis  fruit.  Tbe  apple  ia  rich  io 
poric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  potaah  and  aoda. 
;b  we  may  infer  that  bone  dust,  ashes,  salt  and 
er,  would  be  likely  to  prove  useful  a*  portions 
le  manure  applied  to  bearing  trees,  in  addition 
to  what  is  alrsady  contained  in  yard  manure. 

Keifino  GiAris  in  Wintkx.— At  the  agricultu- 
ral discuaaions,   MAaxa.    of  Greene    county, 

stated  that  "he  had  kept  Isabella  grapes  in  kiln- 
dried  hemlock  saw-dust  till  April,  and  tbey  came 
out  well.  They  were  kept  in  a  oool  room  where 
there  wai  no  frost.    The  past  year,  he  used  ma- 
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bo^ny  saw  dtist.  Pine  saw  4!lnst  does  not  answer ; 
the  grapes  will  taste  of  it.  Hasfoand  the  Catawba 
grape  to  keep  best  when  pieked  just  before  it  is 
dead  ripe.*'  This  method  of  using  kiln*dried  saw- 
dust, is  an  old,  familiari  and  excellent  one.  Cover- 
ing the  jars  with  a  cover,  sealed  with  wax  or  tallow 
is  adopted  hj  some  to  exclude  external  moisture 
from  the  saw  dust. 

Grafting  the  Grapb.— ^An  experiment,  proving 
very  successful,  was  related  in  grafting  the  Isabella 
into  the  roots  of  wild  varieties.  Pieces  of  root  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  are  cleft  grafted  in  the  com- 
mon way,  and  the  root  is  then  buried  in  the  soil  so 
as  to  have  the  junction  fairly  below  the  surface. 
They  grow  well  and  have  borne  the  season  they  were 
grafted. 

Securing  crops  of  Peaches. -^A  peach  orchard 
at  the  foot  of  Catskill  mountains,  where  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  sinks  to  16°  below  zero,  has 
with  a  single  exception,  borne  fruit  for  many  years, 
by  the  following  treatment.  After  the  ground  is 
firmly  froxen  in  the  fall,  litter  is  placed  round  the 
trees  four  to  six  inches  thick  and  trodden  down  hard. 
This  prevents  the  buds  from  starling  prematurely 
by  keeping  the  ground  frozen,  and  being  kept  back, 
they  escape  the  frost. 

List  of  FauiTs.— The  following  varieties  are 
added  to  the  former  lists  by  the  fruit  committee*,  as 
worthy  of  general  cultivation:— 

Jlpplet — Wine  apple.  Dominie  and  Peck's  Plea- 
sant. 

Peart — Doyenne  d'Ete,  Andrews,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Urbaniste. 

Plumt — Madison . 

Cherries — Knight's  Early  Black,  Black  Eagle, 
Downer's  Late  and  Grafiion. 

Peaches — Oldmixon  Freestone,  Bergen's  Yellow, 
and  Crawford's  Late. 

Goo«c6<rri««— Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Crown 
Bob,  and  Green  Walnut. 

Currants — Knight's  Sweet  I^d,  White  Grape, 
and  May's  Victoria. 

Raspberries — Fastolff,  Franconia,  White  Ant- 
werp. 

A  targe  portion  of  these  varieties  are  represented 
by  good  figures,  but  one  or  two  of  the  apples  we 
should  hardly  have  recognized.  The  Dominie  (which 
by  the  way  but  barely  deserves  the  company  in  which 
it  is  here  placed,)  is  not  more  than  one  quarter  the 
mze  of  many  specimens  often  seen ;  and  Peck's 
Pleasant  is  not  larger  than  the  very  smallest  speci- 
mens, while  it  is  furnished  with  an  unusually  long 
stem.  The  trnth  is,  this  fine  early  winter  variety 
is  often  one  of  the  largest  apples,  and  has  some- 
times attained  nearly  a  pound  in  weight.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  deep  cavity  in  Knight's  Early 
Black  Cherry,  and  the  very  shallow  cavity  in  the 
Black  Eagle,  is  not  well  shown,  although  constitu- 
ting a  striking  point  of  diflercnce  in  these  similar 
varieties.  These  are  however  but  few  and  small 
defects,  among  a  great  deal  that  is  accurate  and  ex- 
cellent.   

Osage  Orange  Hedges— Osage  Weevil* 


It  seems  to  be  established  that  these  hedges  will 
succeed  well  wherever  the  climate  will  admit  the 
cultivation  of  the  peach.  Their  strength,  vigor  and 
density  is  such,  when  well  made,  that  no  animal  will 
try  to  pass  them;  and  so  sharp  and  numerous  are 
their  thorns,  that  they  must  form  a  perfect  barrier 
against  ordinary  fruit  stealers. 

Prof.  Turner,  of  Illinois  college,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Prairio  .Farmer,   says  he  has  now  about 


five  miles  of  this  hedge  on  his  farm,  and  it  has  al- 
ready doubled  the  price  of  his  land,  that  is  he  is  now 
oflered  twice  as  much  for  it  as  he  asked  two  years 
ago  and  could  not  sell  it. 

He  thinks  the  chief  cause  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  seed  fail  to  grow,  is  the  ravages  of  the 
"  Osage  Weevil,"  a  minute  and  almost  microscopic 
insect,  which  feeds  on  the  tip  of  the  radicle.  A 
year  ago  he  lost  six  bushels  of  seed  from  this  cause, 
and  last  spring  he  lost  above  thirty  bushels,  all 
well  got  out  and  cured  in  Texas.  Sometimes,  he 
states,  the  seed  will  push  their  sprouts  nearly  aa 
inch,  after  they  are  incurably  injured.  Seed  has 
been  pronounced  by  dilTerent  persons  as  "  very  fine" 
after  he  had  found  ''  by  microscopic  examination 
that  it  was  not  worth  a  ceift." 

Seasonable  Hints* 


Fruit  in  Cellars. — A  great  deal  of  winter  fruit 
suflers  early  decay  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency 
of  ventilation,  especially  during  autumn  and  after 
the  fruit  is  deposited.  Another  cause  of  decay  i^ 
the  improper  location  of  the  shelves  or  bins,  which 
are  placed  against  .or  around  the  walls.  By  this  in* 
convenient  arrangement,  the  assorting  of  decayed 
specimens  must  be  done  all  from  one  side,  and  the 
shelves  must  hence  be  very  narrow,  or  the  operator 
must  stretch  himself  in  a  most  irksome  horizontal 
position.  The  circulation  of  the  air  is  at  the  same 
time  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of  space  next  the 
walls.  To  avoid  these  evils,  the  shelves  should  be 
in  the  center  with  a  passage  all  round.  This  allows 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  shelves  may  be  twice 
the  width  with  the  same  convenience  in  assorting 
or  picking.  If  suspended  from  the  joists  above  on 
stiff  bars,  rats  cannot  reach  them.  We  have  never 
succeeded  so  well  by  any  other  than  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  ventilation  of  their  cellars, by  a  com- 
munication with  the  principal  chimney,  the  heated 
air  in  which  ncce(>sarily  maintains  a  current,  which 
sweeps  out  the  noxious  and  stagnant  gases  from  the 
vefiretabio  and  other  contents. 

Keeping  Beets  an©  Tubnprs  for  the  Table. — 
The  epidermis  of  the  beet  and  turnep  root,  unlike 
that  of  the  potato,  admits  the  rapid  escape  of  mois- 
ture, and  hence  if  exposed  to  dry  air  for  afewdn^'s, 
they  begin  to  wilt  and  lose  their  freshness.  Buried 
in  heaps  6ut  of  doors,  they  keep  well,  but  are  hard 
to  get  at  in  winter.  Good  substitutes  have  been 
devised,  hy  lining  and  covering  the  boxes  which 
contain  them  in  the  cellar,  with  flakes  of  turf  ;  or 
by  burying  them  in  barrels  with  slightly  moist  clean 
sand.  A  more  convenient  way,  however,  is  to  sub- 
stitute slightly  moisl  peat  for  the  sand,  which  is 
very  much  lighter  than  sand,  and  more  easily  ap- 
plied and  removed. 

Unkeaded  Cabbages. — There  are  often  many  of 
these  when  the  crop  is  gathered  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  commonly  thrown  away  as  useless.  They 
may  be  rendered  fine  for  spring  use  by  transplanting 
them  in  a  close  double  row,  and  then  covering  them 
with  boards  or  slabs  like  the  steep  roof  of  a  house, 
with  an  additional  coating  of  a  few  inches  of  earth. 
They  should  then  be  properly  ventilated.  By  next 
spring  a  large  portion  of  them  will  be  found  well 
headed  and  delicately  blanched. 

Repelling  mice  from  fruit  trees. — We  still 
often  hear  of  the  death  of  trees  by  mice,  girdling. 
Prevention  from  this  disaster  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  certain  things  in  the  world,  consisting 
simply  in  throwing  up  a  little  circular  bank  or 
mound  of  earth  round  the  trunk  of  each  tree,  nine 
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or  ten  inches  high.  One  man  will  do  handreds  in  a 
day,  and  we  have  never  khown  a  single  instance 
out  of  thousands  of  oases,  where  it  has  failed. 

Pbot£ctino  tender  Plants  and  Shrubs. — 
There  is  one  principle  which  should  not  be  forgotten, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  covering  applied  to 
tender  plants,  more  especially  to  the  woody  por- 
tions or  parts  above  ground.  This  is,  that  the  ex- 
clution  of  mouture  is  on  important  object  without 
excluding  air.  Ligatures  are  sometimes  left  on 
inserted  buds  for  protection,  and  more  usually  de- 
stroy the  buds  by  retaining  water  like  a  sponge. 
Closely  wrapped  straw  operates  in  the  same  way,  as 
well  as  by  excluding  air,  which  is  often  important. 
Roots  and  stems  like  those  of  the  grape,  which  will 
bear  a  greater  degree  of  moisture,  are  partial  excep- 
tions. Roots,  even,  are  often  destroyed  when  in  a 
too  moist  soil ;  and  their  is  no  doubt  that  many 
tender  herbaceous  perennials  would  survive  the  ri- 
gors of  our  winters,  if  in  earth  with  a  dry  bot- 
tom,  and  sheltered  from  rain. 


Transplanting  Trees* 


Eds.  Cultivator — At  the  end  of  June  last,  I 
was  forced  to  remove  a  quince  bush,  which  stood 
just  OB  the  spot  where  I  was  to  make  an  addition 
to  my  house.     The  tree  was  full  of  fruit. 

I  had  read,  I  believe,  in  your  valuable  Cultivator, 
that  a  gentleman,  removing  rose  bushes  in  the  sum- 
mer, had  covered  them  with  a  blanket,  and  every 
evening  put  water  on  the  leaves.  I  tried  the  same 
with  my  quince  bush.  The  tree  being  nine  feet 
high,  was  removed  the  25th  of  June.  I  was  forced 
to  employ  two  horses  to  pull  it  out  of  the  ground, 
and  to  bring  it  on  the  spot,  where  it  was  to  be  set 
in  the  soil.  There  I  had  dug  a  hole  of  seven  feet 
diameter,  and  put  in  it  a  dozen  pails  of  water. 
Though  I  tried  to  preserve  on  the  roots  as  much 
earth  as  possible,  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  lost 
in  the  transit. 

The  tree  was  set  in  the  ground,  the  fruit  all  taken 
off,  the  ends  of  the  limbs  and  twigs  cut  and  shorten- 
ed, and  the  whole  carefully  covered  with  three 
blankets.  In  the  first  week  I  sprinkled  the  leaves 
with  water  morning  and  evening;  afterwards  I  did 
it  only  occasionally.  Having  removed  the  blankets 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  on  ail  the  limbs  new  twigs  and  new  leaves, 
and  the  tree  looking  healthy  and  flourishing.  D.  B. 
K.     Washington  Valley,  N.  /.,  Sept.  16th,  1850. 


Peach  Trees* 


William  Stone,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  gives  the 
officers  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  a 
statement  in  regard  to  his  culture  of  an  orchard  of 
one  thousand  peach  trees.  The  trees  have  been  set 
three  years  and  are  represented  as  'Mn  a  bearing 
state."  The  orchard  is  on  a  hill,  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  plaia ;  the 
soil  a  yellow  loam,  abounding  in  loose  boulders  of 
granite.  Stones  enough  were  dug  from  the  ground 
to  make  a  wall  round  three  acres,  on  which  the  or- 
ehard  stands.  After  several  plowings,  from  1843 
to  1845,  it  was  marked  out  in  squares  of  twelve  feet, 
and  the  peach  trees  set  at  the  crossings.  He  prunes 
the  trees  of  all  the  dry  limbs,  and  all  such  as  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  or  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
.Vee.  He  does  not  cultivate  the  ground  among  the 
trees,  but  covers  the  whole  surface  with  straw  or 
some  kind  of  litter.  He  says,  '*  Well  covered  in 
this  way,   the  straw  will  last  two  years,  and  the 


trees  will  have  less  worms  and  flourish  better  than 
to  cover  the  land  with  manure  of  any  kind.  I  place 
about  a  peck  of  hard  coal  or  wood  ashes,  at  the 
root  of  every  tree  once  a  year,  and  it  has  not  failed 
to  keep  away  the  borer.  The  reasons  I  give  in  favor 
of  straw  and  hay  as  preferable  to  compost  manure 
are,  it  saves  labor,  is  cheaper,  it  prevents  the  drouth 
from  penetrating  as  it  would  without  it,  and  in  case 
the  trees  stand  on  a  side-hill  it  keeps  the  rains  from 
washing  the  soil,  and  when  the  fruit  drops  it  keeps 
it  clean.  I  have  tried  this  course  for  twelve  years 
and  am  fully  satisfied  it  is  the  best  method." 

Yellows. — Another  competitor  for  the  premium 
ofi*ered  on  peach  trees  by  the  above  society,  states 
that  he  has  used  urine  with  good  effect,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  yellovfi.  He  put  about  a  gallon  round  eaoh 
tree  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  He  says  he 
tried  one  sickly  tree  earlier  in  the  season  with  mani- 
fest advantage. 

Several  competitors  speak  of  having  fruit  from 
those  peach  trees  only,  which  stood  on  quite  high 
ground,  the  present  season. 

Cracking  of  the  Doyenne  Pear* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  white  Doyenne  pear 
is  rendered  worthless  by  the  cracking  of  the  fruit. 
This  has  been  ascribed  by  A.  J.  Downing  and  others 
to  diseased  action,  consequent  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  tree  on  the 
same  spot  of  ground.  The  following  interesting 
fact  may  serve  to  add  to  the  materials  for  determin- 
ing this  question :  % 

A  young  and  thifty  tree  of  this  varsity,  standing 
on  a  gravelly  loam,  bore  its  second  crop  of  fruit  the 
present  year.  When  the  pears  were  two- thirds 
grown,  the  leaves  were  observed  to  be  affected  with 
the  black  spots  which  characterise  the  leaf  blight, 
and  always  precede  the  premature  falling  of  the 
leaf.  At  the  same  period,  similar  black  spots  began 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  young  pears,  gradually 
extending  on  many  of  them  till  they  cracked, 
shrivelled,  and  fell  from  the  tree.  Others,  side  by 
side  with  them,  escaped  this  disaster,  and  continued 
fine  and  fair  specimens  until  ripe. 

The  region  of  country  where  this  young  tree 
stands,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  perfection 
of  this  variety  of  the  pear,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
having  been  known  before  within  two  hundred  miles. 
Within  a  mile  from  tMs  locality,  and  on  a  piece  of 
ground  strikingly  similar  to  all  external  appearance,- 
is  another  white  Doyenne  tree,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  old,  the  crop  of  which  has  always  been  per- 
fectly smooth  and  fair,  and  has  for  some  years  past 
sold  for  tweiity  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum.  It 
stands  in  a  grassy  yard,  and  receives  no  manure, 
solid  nor  liquid,  nor  any  cultivation. 

New  Currants.— -S.  P.  Fowler,  of  Danvers, 
Mass.,  remarks  in  the  N.  £.  Farmer,  that  Knight's 
Sweet  Red  *'  may  perhaps  by  some  persons  be  con- 
sidered a  little  less  acid  than  the  White  Dutch, 
while  others  would  not  admit  it.  I  should  not  cul- 
tivate it  for  its  supposed  comparative  sweetness." 
The  Champagne,  he  says,  is  not  a  great  bearer, 
and  the  fruit,  though  beautiful,  is  very  acid,  most 
persons  leaving  it  to  be  eaten  by  birds.  Knight's 
Early  Red  he  has  not  found  to  be  much  earlier  than 
the  other  varieties,  not  being  worth  cultivating  for 
this  oharaeteristio,  and  possessing  no  other.  The 
Red  and  White  Dutch  are  good,  and  are  by  some 
perspns  thought  to  be  the  best."  We  believe  these 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  most  other  cul- 
tivators of  experience. 
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^'^aEW-YORK  STATE  PREIMIUII  FLOWS. 


ProntT  *  BCmm'  Oeiitr»  Draft,  ITo.  25: 
WkieK  rtetivtd  tht  flril  pr«»iiu«  for  $andy  toil. 


PfontT  *  Uaaia'  Cantra  Draft,  No.  30: 
Whick  Ttceivtd  iht  fint  primivm  for  itiff  toil* 


Proaty  ft  He«n'  SnbaoO  Plovr,  C: 
Which  rtetittd  tht  fint  pr«aii)i«. 


REFOBT  OF  TRIAL  OF  PLOWS. 


I  our  last  we  gaie  cuts  of  Tour  of  Ihe  plowa 
which  reoeiveJ  premiama  at  ibe  trial  b]i  (he  New- 
York  StBle  Agricultural  Sntiet]',  in  June  laet. 
Herewith  we  give  cuts  of  the  other  premium 
piowi,  except  the  one  whioh  re::eivcd  the  ■ei.-oDd 
premium  for  aaDdy  toil,  which  haa  not  yet  been 
cceived.  The  report  appears  to  bo  received 
filh  general  spprobation.  JoHH  Delafield, 
Esq.,  in  a  late  letter,  obBervea:  "  Tbe  plow  re- 
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Fanning  in  Indiana* 

Eds.  Cultivator — There  are,  perhaps,  but  few 
of  your  readers  who  are,  to  any  extent,  familiar 
with  farming  operations  in  this  region  of  pountry; 
and  I  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  give  them 
a  brief  account  thereof.  This  county,  (Wayne,)  is 
one  of  the  first  in  the  State  in^  point  of  population 
and  production  as  well  as  in  agricidtural  improve- 
ments.  It  comprises  in  its  eastern  portion  an  un- 
dulating beech  clay  soil,  resting  upon  blue  limestone, 
which  is  accessible  for  quarrying  in  many  places, 
and  its  western  portions  include  some  rich  first  and 
second  bottom  lands  unsurpassed  in  fertility.  Its 
first  settlers  were  from  N.  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vania principally,  with  a  ''sprinkling''  of  emi- 
grants from  most  of  the  south  eastern  States.  Corn 
has  been  the  crop  as  long  as  it  could  be  coaxed  to 
grow,  succeeded  by  wheat  in  later  years.  We  have, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  finest  exemplifications  of  the 
"  ikinning  tystem"  extant — many  of  the  original 
settlers  having  cropped  with  corn  after  corn  until 
it  was  somewhat  probematical  whether  the  yield 
would  equal  the  seed,  and  finally  sold  out  at  small 
prices  and  moved  west,  there  to  run  another  round 
of  **  skinning"  and  starving.  This  is  true  only  of 
the  clay  lands,  the  "  bottoms''  like  the  lamp  of 
Alladin,  still  bringing  forth  at  every  rubbing,  very 
good  crops.  At  this  time,  but  a  small  portion  of 
elay  lands  remain  in  first  hands,  but  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  those  who  are  endeavoring,  and  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  restore  them  to  a  state  of 
eomparative  productiveness.  We  can  now  number 
two  or  three  who  use  the  sub-soil  plough,  in  con- 
nection with  barn  yard  manure,  leached  ashes, 
charcoal,  &c.,  making  these  same  exhausted  lands 
produce  25  to  35  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  75  to 
100  bu.  corn.  Others  again  are  ploughing  3  horses 
abreast  8  to  12  inches  deep  with  the  best  success, 
in  many  oases  nearly  doubling  the  crops  of  the  three 
inch  style  of  ploughing,  while  hundreds  of  others 
are  watching  these  results,  and,  like  king  Agrippa, 
are  *' almott  pirtuadsd"  to  be  (Christian)  farmers. 

The  want  of  good  agricultural  implements  has 
been,  and  is  severely  felt  here,  although  no  part  of 
the  country  would  pay  better  than  this  for  their  in- 
troduction. Messrs.  Beard  and  Sinex  of  Richmond, 
are  now  manufacturing  the  "  Empire"  ploughs  with 
wrought  steel  mould  boards,  made  with  bar  shares 
and  wrought  iron  standards,  which  are  superseding 
all  other  ploughs  pow  in  use  here.  We  stand  much 
in  need  of  some  good  drilling  machines  for  wheat, 
gang  plows,  cheap  and  effective  straw  and  stalk 
cutters— in  short,  of  farming  tools  of  the  best  de- 
scriptions generally.  Any  of  your  eastern  manu- 
facturers who  would  like  to  introduce  their  articles 
into  this  State,  can  by  addressing  me,  privately,  re- 
ceive such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  do  so 
advantageously.  Especially  are  we  in  want  of  the 
most  improved  stock  of  CattUf  HorteSf  Hogs  and 
Sheep.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  these  matters 
here  at  this  time,  and  some  of  your  eastern  breeders 
would  consult  their  interest  by  sending  some  of  their 
surplus  stock  into  this  State.  I  would  very  willing- 
ly undertake  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  or  service 
of  stock  of  any  of  the  improved  kinds  which  might 
be  sent  here  and  any  of  your  readers  wishing  to  do 
so  can  write  to  me  on  the  subject.  We  are  expect- 
ing to  have  a  Morgan  horse  here  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ladd  of  Richmond,  Ohio. 

Our  season  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  drought: 


We  bad  no  rain  from^cprn  planting  until  19th  of 
June,  at  which  time  rain  ^pf  moderately  ;  from  that 
time  until  the  present,  we  liave  not  had  to  exceed 
half  an  inch  of  rain,  Otir  wheat  crop  was  one 
of  the  finest  ever  raised.  Oats  mostly  very  short. 
Hay,  hardly  half  a  crop.  Barley  a  failure.  Corn, 
a  light  crop,  (the  best  were  ploughed  the  deepest.) 
Potatoes  a  complete  and  total  failure — hundreds  of 
vines  without  any  appearance  of  a  potato  about  the 
roots.  Early  apples  pretty  fair;  late  ones  small 
and  backward  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  Al- 
though about  seeding  time,  very  little  ground  is  or 
will  be  ploughed  for  want  of  rain.  It  is  really  dis* 
couraging,  many  springs  and  wells  having  nearly  or 
quite  failed.  W.  T.  Dennis.  Richmond;  la,, 
Sept.  let  1850.      

]|[iii«ral8  is  Washington  Conntf ,  If*  Y. 


Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  survey  of  this  county,  observes 
that  about  118,000  acres  of  its  surface  is  underlaid 
by  granite  rock,  which  belongs  to  the  same  general 
range,  as  the  rock  which  is  so  prominent  in  the 
counties  of  Warren  and  Essex.  It  appears  that 
this  rock  contains  valtiable  minerals.  Dr.  F.  speaks 
of  them  as  follows:*- 

Iron  Ore.— -Two  valuable  minerals  are  being 
furnished  to  the  world  at  the  present  day,  by  this 
rdck,  from  within  the  bounds  of  this  county,  viz  : 
iron  ore  and  black  lead.  Beds  of  iron  ore  have  been 
opened,  both  at  Mount  Defiance  and  in  the  north 
part  of  Dresden,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
occur  in  all  parts  of  this  range  from  Ticonderoga  to 
Fort  Ann;  but.it  is  only  in  the  last  of  these  towns, 
in  the  neighborhood  ot  Mount  Hope  furnace  that 
the  mines  afe  at  present  worked  to  any  extent. 
This  is  the  only  smelting  or  hi^h  furnace  within  the 
county,  and  the  company  to  which  it  belongs  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  most  of  the  mines  that  are  as  yet 
known  in  the  neighborhood.  The  furnace  is  situated 
two  miles  up  Furnace  brook  from  the  head  of  south 
bay,  and  about  a  mile  from  Furnace  pond.  It  gives 
employment  to  150  or  200  men  and  50  teams,  and  is 
making  some  1,500  tuns  pig  iron  annually.  About 
a  third  of  the  ore  is  obtained  from  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  .remainder  from  different  ore-beds  in 
the  vicinity,  this  admixture  forming  a  better  quality 
of  iron,  I  am  told,  than  either  ore  does  separately. 

Ghaphite. — Graphite,  plumbago  or  black  lead, 
(which  is  lead  only  in  name^  the  mineral  being  com- 
posed of  carbon  with  a  slight  admixture  of  iron 
commonly,  but  none  of  lead,)  the  material  from 
which  pencil-points  are  manufactured  and  which  is 
in  extensive  use  for  polishing  stoves,  diminishing 
the  friction  of  wheel-axles,  Sic.,  is  disseminated 
through  most  parts  of  this  rock,  and  occurs  in 
abundance  in  the  north  part  of  Putnam,  from  which 
town  is  obtained  a  portion  of  "  Ticonderoga  black 
lead,"  which  has  superseded  most  of  the  other  kinds 
of  black  lead  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  is  at 
present  afforded  at  fourteen  dollars  per  hundred 
weight.  Twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  this 
mineral  passed  ihc^portof  Whitehall  in  1834,  mostly 
from  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  quantity 
has  greatly  increased  since  that  date.  Alexander 
Robertson,  Esq.,  informs  me  that  no  exploration 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  how  abundant  this  ar- 
ticle is  within  the  town  of  .Putnam — that  one  of  the 
men  engaged  in  this  business  at  Ticonderoga  comes 
with  his  wagon  to  the  north-west  part  of  Putnam, 
digs  what  he  wants  out  of  the  rocks,  carries  it  home, 
and  when  this  is  sold  out  he  comes  again.  Every 
housewife  will  hope  that  the  supply  may  prove  to 
be  inexhaustible,  so  superior  is  it  in  its  crude,  native 
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State,  to  the  old  '^  Britisb  Lustre.''  or  aoy  of  the 
other  polishing  substances  known. 


DDtiefton  IVooh 


Eds.  Cultivator — As  a  wool  grower,  I  feel  to 
express  a  sense  ef  gratitude  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Miriam 
of  North  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  for  his  very  able  arti- 
tide  upon  foreign  and  domestic  wool,  published  in 
the  September  number  of  your  paper.  From  his 
sentiment,  however,  that  because  the  Scotch  black 
faced  laid  wool  was  duty  free  to  the  English  carpet 
manufacturers,  they  are  enabled  to  hold  in  check 
and  defeat  the  prosperity  of  our  domestic  carpet 
manufacturers,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  dissent- 
ing. If  that  wool  is  grown  in  such  immense  quan- 
tities, and  is  so  very  cheap,  our  manufacturers  can 
avail  themselves  of  it  as  well  as  those  of  England. 
If  it  is  objected  that  the  wool  for  our  manufacturers 
has  to  be  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  it  may  be 
answered  that  it  has  also  to  be  transported  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  cloth  before  it  can  afiect  the 
carpet  manufacturer  in  this  eountry.  If  it  is  ob- 
jected that  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  is  imposed  upon 
the  wool  in  its  raw  state,  it  may  be  answered  that 
a  doty  of  thirty  per  cent  is  also  imposed  upon  th^ 
wool  when  manufactured,  and  when  it  shall  have 
been  converted  into  cloth,  which  would  place  our 
manufacturers  on  a  par  with  those  of  England  as 
far  as  the  wool  is  concerned,  and  would  give  them 
the  advantage  of  thirty  per  cent  duty  imposed  upon 
the  labor  and  other  ingredients  which  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  those  carpets. 

It  was  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the 
difi'erent  kinds  of  wool  to  be  applied  todiflfereDt  ob- 
jects, which  produced  the  most  mischief  to  the  wool 
growers  under  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  I  trust  I 
may  never  see  an  attempt  at  such  discrimination  in 
any  future  act  that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  pass 
upon  that  subject.  Titrius.  HUUdale,  Sept. 
1th,  1850.  

Jlleteorologj*  • 


Eds.  Cultivator— The  following  observations 
are  the  results  ef  some  attention  to  t be  Meteorology 
of  my  location  for  the  past  twelve  months,  ending 
the  last  day  of  August  1850: — 

The  whole  amount  of  rain,  35  9-16  inches;  of 
snow,  594  inches.  More  rain  in  Oct.  (6|  inches) 
than  any  other  month ;  although  July  and  August 
measured,  respectively,  5|  and  5  11-16  inches. 
The  greatest  amount  of  rain  at  any  one  time  was 
July  17th,  (3j  inches;)  a  severs  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  from  E.  N.  £.  More  snow  in  March  (25  inches) 
than  any  other  month,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  any 
one  snow,  was  6]  inches.  The  first  nipping  frost  of 
the  season  was  Oct.  9th,  and  the  last  the22d  May. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  mean  annual  amount 
of  rain  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  fairly 
represented  in  the  following  list:-^ 

At  Paris,  the  mean  annual  amount,  20  inches. 
London  *'  .         25      *' 

Geneva,  (Switz.)"  30     " 

Boston,  (U.  S.)    **  36     " 

New  Orleans,        "  45      " 

Havana,  (Cuba)  '*  109     *' 

Our  summer,  that  has  just  passed,  has  been  quite 
different,  from  its  predecessor:  no  "parching 
drought'^  has  prevailed  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try; no  devastating  pestilence  has  ''stalked  forth 
at  noon-day"  in  our  midst;  no  frantic  excitement 
in  regard  to  "  golden  bauble,"  has  taken  away  the 


population  ofour  towns;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  had 
the  continued  luxurious  growth  of  June,  the  salu- 
brity of  November,  and  the  quiet  of  April,  the 
whole  summer.  Our  county,  although  reputable 
for  its  dairy  products,  at  least,  has  not  progressed 
in  the  ratio  of  an  earlier  period.  This  is  owing  to 
the  facilities  of  agriculture  elsewhere,  and  the 
peculiarly  unfavorable  character  of  our  seasons  for 
several  years  past.  Do  our  seasons  observe  a  cycle 
in  which  they  are  approaching  a  character  they 
formerly  had?  Or  has  physical  improvement  10  far 
progressed  that  a  permanent  change  is  impressed 
on  our  climate?  The  history  of  other  countries  in- 
dicates the  latter.  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
country  covered  with  timber  or  forests,  has  a  tem- 
perature about  10^  less  than  when  cultivated. 
Evaporation  is  supposed  to  be  greater,  or  rather, 
more  moisture  is  exhaled  from  a  given  extent  of 
forest,  than  is  evaporated  from  the  same  extent 
of  water.  Evaporation  and  rain,  are  also  sources 
of  cold,  and  more  abundant  in  countries  covered 
with  forests.  Our  seasons,  or  rather  our  climate, 
is  in  a  transition  stage,  without  the  settled  and 
uniform  character  of  older  countries,  or  even  the 
less  variableness  of  newer  ones.  The  present  sea- 
son then,  is  not  a  proper  criterion  of  the  futare; 
nor  yet  is  it  without  some  indication  of  more  fruit- 
ful periods.  D.  T.  Brown.  Mamptonhur^h,  N.  F., 
Sept.  19th  1850. 

Stambling  Horses* 

It  is  a  general,  but  very  mistaken  notion  that  the 
safety  of  a  roadster  depends  upon  his  lifting  hip 
fore-feet  high  from  the  ground,  whereas  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  ^e,  places  them  down 
upon  it.  The  highest  goers  are  often  the  most  un- 
safe; and  there  are  thousands  of  instances  of  horses 
going  very  near  the  ground  and  never  making  a 
trip.  It  is,  however,  a  well  established  fact,  that 
if  the  form  of  a  horse's  shoulder,  and  the  consequent 
position  of  the  fore  leg,  enable  him  to  put  his  foot 
to  the  ground  ^a<,  with  the  heel  down,  his  lifting 
the  foot  high  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if,  by  any  improper  position  of  the 
leg,  issuing  out  of  a  short,  upright,  ill-formed 
shoulder,  the  toe  touches  the  ground  first  and  as  it 
were  digs  into  it ;  no  matter  how  high  snch  a  horse 
may  lift  his  leg,  in  any  of  his  paces  he  will  be  liable 
to  stumble.     Eesay  on  the  Horee. 


Destmction  of  the  Wire  Worm. 


The  injury  done  to  crops  by  the  wire  worm  is 
often  very  great.  It  attacks  the  seed  grain,  after 
it  is  sown,  and  by  eating  out  its  substance,  and  by 
boring  into  the  heart  of  the  tender  stalk,  the  growth 
is  prevented.  It  is  a  hard  insect  to  kill,  being  pro- 
te<^ted  by  a  smooth,  tough  shell.  A  writer  in  the 
Mark-lane  Express  states  that  he  collected  several 
of  these  worms,  and  tried  the  effect  of  different 
substances  applied  to  them.  He  says,  "  In  my 
first  experiment,  I  tested  their  tenacity  for  life  with 
the  most  corrosive  and  powerful  poisons.  Prepara- 
tions of  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenic  w*ere  used 
in  vain.  Their  immersion  in  solutions  of  these 
poisons  occasioned  them  no  inconvenience;  in  fact, 
it  appeared  to  give  them  more  pleasure  than  pain. 
I  then  tried  the  effect  of  vitriol  and  aquafortis:  these 
liquids  certainly  destroyed  the  worm,  but  only  after 
a  very  considerable  time.  At  length,  by  accident, 
I  was  induced  to  try  liquid  ammonia.  The  result 
was    marvellous;   in    an   instant  these   creatures, 
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which  had  hitherto  resisted  with  comparative  in> 
difference  the  most  deadly  and  corrosive  acids  and 
poisonS)  were  shrivelled  up,  and  reduced  almost  to 
the  state  of  a  cinder.  Finding  that  ammonia  pos- 
sessed this  astonishing  power,  it  then  occnrred  to 
me  that  this  agent  might  be  employed  in  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  effective  way.  I  took  a  portion 
of  the  earth  containing  the  worm,  and  mixed  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  lime;  to  this  I  added  a  quan- 
tity of  powdered  sal-ammoniac ;  the  effect  of  this 
was  the  decomposition  of  the  sai-ammoniao  by  the 
lime,  and  the  liberation  of  ammonincal  gas:  this 
had  precisely  the  result  of  the  liquid  ammonia ;  the 
worm  was  instautly  destroyed  as  by  an  electric 
shock.-' 

We  do  not  know  that  this  method  of  destroying 
the  wire-worm,  can  be  made  practically  useful ; 
we  publish  it  to  induce  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment, under  various  forms,  in  the  hope  that  some 
Tftlosble  results  may  be  brought  out. 

Addison  Coontf  (VtO  Fair. 


The  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  held  its 
exhibition  at  Vergennes,  on  the  25th  of  September. 
The  county  embraces  the  richest  portion,  perhaps, 
of  that  part  of  Vermont  lying  between  the  Green 
Mountains  and  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  a  district 
more  especially  devoted  to  grazing,  than  any  other 
branch  of  farming.  Hence  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  leading  objects  of  this  exhibition  would  be 
the  various  kinds  of  live  stock,  particularly  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  In  all  these  classes  of  animals 
the  display  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  hortet  it 
was  decidedly  fine.  By  the  politeness  of  J.  H.  Bar« 
XBT.  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  society,  we  are  enable<^ 
to  state  the  aggregate  number  of  animals  exhibited, 
excepting  swine,  as  follows  :<^c  at  tie,  196;  horses, 
74;  sheep,   142. 

Among  the  horses,  the  ''Black-Hawk''  stock  was 
very  conspicuous.  With  the  exception  of  one  breed- 
ing mare,  five  years  old,  the  oldest  of  this  stock  ex- 
hibited were  but  four  years  old.  None  of  them  com- 
peted in  the  class  of  matched  horses;  in  the  other 
classes  comprising  twenty  premiums,  the  progeny 
of  Black-Hawk  took  fourteen,  including  the  premium 
for  the  best  breeding  mare,  best  "single  driving 
horse,  (mare  or  gelding),"  and  all  the  first  premi- 
ums excepting  one.  Among  them  were  some  very 
superior  animals.  Such  stock  as  the  fonr-year-old 
mares  of  Mr.  Sherman  of  Vergennes,  and  Mr.  Moore 
of  Shoreham,  the  two-year-old  colt  of  Mr.  Johnson 
Middlebury,  and  the  yearlings  of  Mr.  Doane  and 
Mr.  Moore  of  Shoreham,  and  Mr.  Adams  of  Panton, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  same  family,  cannot  fail  to 
he  highly  valued  and  admired. 

The  sheep  were  mostly  Merinos,  though  there 
were  some  Saxons  and  some  Leicesters.  With  the 
facilities  for  rapid  and  easy  transportation  to  mar- 
ket, which  are  now  open  to  this  section  by  railroad, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  mutton,  on 
the  best  lands,  will  be  found  profitable;  and  the 
English  breeds  of  sheep,  or  some  crosses  from  chem, 
will  be  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent.  Those 
who  intend  to  engage  in  rearing  this  description  of 
sheep,  should  endeavor  to  breed  from  the  very  best 
animals.  We  venture  to  give  this  hint^  from  the 
circumstance  that  most  of  the  Leicesters  exhibited 
here  did  not  appear  to  be  well  bred. 

Of  the  Merinos,  we  noticed  that  the  fieeces  of 
those  which  appeared  to  be  generally  regarded  with 
most  favor,  were  very  heavily  loaded  with  a  sticky, 
adhesive  gum,  or  yolk.  On  inquiring  the  object 
of  producing  so  large  a  quantity  of  this  matter,  we 


were  told  that  it  was  considered  profitable  so  long 
as  the  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  would  pay  for 
it  at  the  same  price  per  pound  as  wool.  This  an- 
swer somewhat  surprised  us,  as  we  had  supposed 
the  manufacturers  were  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to 
purchase  clean  wool.  Will  some  one  explain?  Does 
the  manufacturer  deduct  from  the  price  of  the  wool 
he  buys,  an  equivalent  for  the  weight  of  yolk  which 
it  contains?  This  is  rather  an  important  subject  to 
the  wool-grower;  it  is  important  that  he  should 
know  on  which  he  can  make  the  most  money ,-^the 
production  of  wool  or  the  production  of  gum. 

The  cattle  were  mostly  of  large  size.  Many  of 
them  were  descended  in  part  from  the  Short-horn 
stock  introduced  by  the  late  Gen.  Barnum,  of  Ver- 
gennes. This  stock  has  been  crossed,  more  or  less, 
with  Short-horns  from  other  herds.  They  are,  in 
general,  liable  to  the  objection  of  having  too  much 
bone,  and  rather  coarse  flesh;  though  some  of  the 
animals  exhibited  were  of  good  form  and  quality. 
There  is  no  natural  obstacle  to  the  rearing  of  the 
finest  cattle  in  this  section ;  nowhere  is  grass  more 
abundant  or  more  nutritive;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  points  and  quality  which  constitute  excel- 
lence in  cattle  should  be  understood,  and  applied  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  breeding  animals,  to  rear 
cows  and  oxen  here,  which  for  the  dairy,  the  stall,  or 
the  yoke,  might  challenge  comparison  with  any  in 
the  world. 

We  noticed  several  full-blood  short-horns.  A  bull 
and  several  cows,  fair  specimens  of  the  breed,  were 
exhibited  by  Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  of* Bristol,  the 
president  of  the  society.  A  bull  shown  by  R.  T. 
Robinson,  of  Ferrisbnrgh,  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,  of  Troy, 
is  a  well  formed  and  thrifty  animal.  There  were 
but  few  Devons.  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Orwell,  exhibited 
the  fine  young  bull  which  was  at  our  State  Fair. 
We  saw  no  full-blood  Herefords.  There  were  sev- 
eral  pretty  good  half-bloods.  We  were  disappointed 
in  not  seeing  specimens  of  this  valuable  herd  here, 
as  there  are  good  ones  owned  in  this  section,  and 
their  thriftiness  shows  that  they  are  well  sotted  to  the 
location.  The  only  full-blood  Ayrshire,  was  the 
bull  (now  thirteen  years  old)  presented  several  years 
since  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gushing,  of  lifassachusetts,  to 
Mr.  Wightman  Chapman,  of  Middlebury.  He  is  still 
spirited  and  active,  and  has  sufficient  vigor  of  con- 
stitution to  render  him  useful  for  several  years.  He 
has  been  an  animal  of  great  value,  and  the  section 
where  he  has  been  kept,  has  suffered  great  loss 
from  his  not  having  been  properly  appreciated. 

We  noticed  that  the  Short-horns  and  Herefords 
were  classed  together — that  is,  competed  with  each 
other;  and  so  of  Ayrshires  and  Devons.  We  do  not 
perceive  the  advantages  of  this  system.  We  do  not 
see  how  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between 
animals  belonging  to  breeds  whose  characteristics 
are  widely  different.  The  leading  qualities  of  the 
Ayrshires,  for  instance,  are  such  as  fit  them  particu- 
larly for  the  dairy;  vrhile  those  of  the  Devons,  6n 
the  other  hand,  are  such  as  adapt  them  particularly 
to  labor.  Hence  the  points  of  each  must  be  judged 
with  reference  to  different  objects,  which  renders 
comparison  impracticable. 

Oxen  and  steers  were  numerous.  Several  of  them 
were  in  high  condition,  for  grass-fed  cattle.  We 
saw  a  pair  of  five-year-olds,  exhibited  as  working 
cattle,  put  on  the  scales,  which  weighed  upwards 
of  4,000  lbs.  Mr.  J.  N.  Smith,  of  Addison,  showed 
a  pair,  six  years  old,  of  6ne  appearance,  and  in 
good  working  trim,  which  weighed  upwards  of 
3,600  lbs. 

The  show  of  fruits,  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
section,  indicating  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  well 
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adapted  to  their  prodaction.  We  have  never  seen 
finer  specimens  of  apples  than  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hichards  of  Panton,  Mr.  Chapman  of  Middleburj. 
Mr.  Burroughs  of  Vergennes,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Whiting.  They  comprehended  the  varieties  of 
Baldwin,  Spitzenburgh,  R.  I.  Greening,  Porter, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  Jewett's  Best,  Twenty-ounce,  &c. 
There  were  also  fine  specimens  of  the  Bartiett, 
Beurre  Bosc,  and  Seckel  pears,  shown  by  Mr.  Jew- 
ett  and  Mr.  Smith.  Good  specimens  of  the  Isabel- 
la, Winne,  and  several  varieties  of  exotic  grapes, 
were  shown  by  Dr.  Merrill  of  Middlebury,  Mr. 
White  of  Vergennes,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Whiting.- 

**  Small  Potatoes  "  for  Planting. 


Eds.  Cultivator — In  your  paper  for  January, 
1849,  I  found  an  article,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract.  You  will  re-publish  the  extract  here, 
or  not,  as  you  think  best.  I  think  your  readers  may 
be  benefited  by  having  their  attention  turned  to  the 
subject  again: 

"  Eds.  Cultivator — It  has  long  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  with  our  farmers,  that  seed  potatoes  should 
be  selected  from  the  largest  and  best.  But  a  gen- 
tleman of  ray  acquaintance,  the  owner  of  a  large 
farm  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the  spring  of 
I847«  found  his  stock  of  large  potatoes  completely 
exhausted,  and  from  the  general  scarcity  could  not 
renew  his  supply.  He  then  determined,  from  neces- 
sity, to  plant  bis  fields  with  small  ones,  varying  in 
size  from  a  marble  to  a  small  pullet's  egg,  placing 
two  or  three  without  cutting,  in  eacl^  hill.  The  re- 
sult was  an  unusually  fine  crop,  in  size,  quantity 
and  quality. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  he  repeated  the  experiment, 
80  far  as  to  plant  alternate  rows  of  small  ones  and 
large  ones,  cut  into  four  or  five  pieces.  I  was  pre- 
sent when  be  was  harvesting  the  crop,  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  produce 
of  the  small  potatoes  exceeded  that  of  the  larger  ones. 
Should  further  experiment  confirm  the  fact,  that  the 
small  are  of  greater,  or  even  of  equal  value  for  seed, 
it  will  be  of  some'importance  to  farmers.     M.  B. 

Beverly f  Matt.y  December,  1848.'* 

As  the  writer  says—''  It  has  long  been  a  preva- 
lent opinion  with  our  farmers,  that  seed  potatoes 
should  be  selected  from  the  largest  and  best."  Bat 
who  has  before  made  a  fair  experiment  to  ascertain 
the  facts?  Since  reading  what  your  correspondent 
published,  my  attention  has  been  turned  to  the 
subject,  and  held  to  it,  by  my  observation  and  expc 
ricnce  in  cultivating  the  sweet  potato.  It  is  the 
common  practice,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
to  save  and  use  the  smaller  of  the  sweet  potatoes 
for  planting.  And  from  five  years'  experience  and 
observation  I  have  obtained  no  evidence  that  the 
practice  causes  deterioration,  as  to  size  or  quality. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  made  an  experi- 
ment with  other  potatoes,  using  the  kind,  or  variety, 
oalled  the  Neshannock,  or  Mercer.  Side  by  side, 
on  ground  treated  alike,  and  of  like  quality,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  have  it,  we  planted  large  po- 
tatoes sad  small  ones,  separated  from  each  other. 
Both  were  planted  on  the  same  day,  tilled  on  the 
same  days,  and  harvested  on  the  same  day.  The 
result  is,  qnite  as  large  an  amount,  and  quite  as 
good  quality,  from  the  small  potatoes  used  in  plant- 
ing. Our  son,^M.  M.,  in  my  absence,  dug  an 
equal  number  of  hills,  in  parallel  rows,  and  called 
on  me  to  decide  between  the  heaps.  I  decided  with- 
out hesitation,  as  to  the  amount  and  size.  His 
mother  was  then  called  on,  and  her  ready  decision 


agreed  with  mine.  Our  decision  was  in  favor  of 
those  which  he  said  were  dug  where  the  smaller 
were  planted.  VTe  then  went  on  and  dog  the  whole. 
The  result  agreed  with  the  appearance  of  the  heaps 
first  dug. 

It  might  seem  to  some  like  exaggeration  if  we 
should  say  the  potatoes  were  more  and  better  from 
the  small  ones  planted.  We  say  that  the  quantity 
was  not  less.  We  think  the  proportion  of  small 
potatoes  wat  less  from  the  small  potatoes  planted, 
than  from  the  large  ones. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  gronnd  for  oonjectore 
that  any  mistake  has  been  made.  My  own  eyes 
have  been  on  the  work,  and  my  own  bands  in  it, 
from  beginning  to  end — with  the  exception  of  the 
digging  of  the  hills  in  the  parallel  rows,  by  my 
son,  as  before  mentioned.  At  the  time  of  planting, 
the  stakes  were  set,  and  the  facts  were  written 
dow*n.  AU  has  been  done  with  a  carefulness  that 
leaves  not  a  doubt. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the  contrast  in  the 
size  of  the  tubers  planted  was  decided.  I  think 
that  not  more  than  one  fourth,  or  at  most  one  third, 
of  the  amount  in  weight,  was  planted  where  the 
smaller' were  used.  Of  the  large,  only  one  potato 
was  used  in  a  hill,  the  hills  being  about  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  Of  the  smaller  also  only  a  single 
one  was  used,  except  with  the  smallest,  wh'en  two 
were  used,  the  hills  being  at  the  same  distance  with 
the  others,  about  three  feet  apart  pach  way. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  If  equal 
quality  and  quantity  can  be  produced,  on  equal 
ground,  from  the  smaller  of  the  tubers,  it  is  time 
to  have  it  known.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  otherwise.  I  confess  that  I  am  now  looking  for 
tnore  general  experience  to  confirm  us  in  this  new 
view.  In  propagating  plants  from  seeds,  I  should 
still  say,  all  other  things  being  equal,  let  as  have 
the  largest  seeds.  But  propagating  the  potato  from 
the  tuber,  (or  what  one  writer  has  oalled  a  sprout, 
and  others  would  perhaps  call  a  germ,)  is  another 
process.  If  we  can  obtain  as  good  a  plant  from  the 
smaller  tuber  as  from  the  larger  one,  it  is  what  we 
all  need  to  know.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  advan- 
tages.    They  are  apparent.     Obson  S.  Morrat. 

Fruit  Hillt,  Warren  co,,  O.,  Sept.,  1850. 

The  Season  in  New-Uanipeliice* 


Eds.  CuLTiyATOR— The  season  thus  tar,  has  been 
an  extraordinary  one.  May  was  extremely  wet, 
so  that  a  great  deal  of  planting  had  to  be  done 
in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  June.  Whatever 
was  planted  then  came  up  quick  and  grew  rapidly. 
Haying  was  fairly  commenoed  about  the  fifteenth 
of  July,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, there  were  but  ten  good  hay  days.  There  has 
been  a  large  amount  of  hay  ruined,  but  the  crop 
was  very  large.  A  gentleman  who  lives  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  here,  told  me  the  eleventh  day 
of  August,  that  they  had  then  had  but  four  days  of 
good  hay  weather,  and  that  all  the  low  mowing 
land  was  full  of  water,  and  consequently  much  grass 
must  be  left  uncut.  Grain  as  a  general  thing  is 
good  and  it  was  secured  in  good  condition.  Corn 
has  ripened  well.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  a  smaller  and  earlier  kind  was  planted  ia 
numerous  instances,  and  also  less  planted  than  there 
otherwise  would  have  been.  So  that  T  should  think 
the  crop  would  be  below  the  average.  Potatoen 
are  badly  diseased.  In  all  directions  is  heard  the 
same  general  complaint.  There  will  not  be  more 
than  half  a  crop,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third. 
The  rot  is  not  of  the  same  character  as  that  which 
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afTected  the  potato  a  few  years  since.  Then  the 
tubers  affected  grew  black  and  hard,  now  they  turn 
a  kind  of  palish  red,  and  then  grow  soft.  We  have 
had  much  wet  weather,  with  sudden  changes,  and 
a  great  deal  of  harsh  wind.  If  this  has  not  been 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  I  think  it  has  greatly  ag- 
gravated it.  The  potato  tops  began  to  decay  about 
the  first  of  September,  those  planted  the  iniddle  of 
June  being  afTected  as  soon  as  any.  The  disease  is 
developed  the  most  on  wet  lands ;  in  some  instances 
vrhole  fields  are  not  worth  digging.  Other  vegeta- 
bles have  done  well  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
fruit.  W.  L.  Eaton.  East  Weart,  N.  H,,  Octo- 
ber S,  1850. 

The  Farm  of  J.  Bennett y  Emi* 


Eds.  Cultivator — I  was  much  gratified  by  a 
recent  Wisit  to  the  farm  of  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  in 
the  tow\  of  Maraakating,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
having  found  much  to  admire  and  approve,  I  know 
nothing  which  I  can  furnish  for  the  columns  of  your 
excellent  journal,  that  may  be  as  useful  as  an  ac- 
count of  dome  of  the  practical  operations  of  this 
intelligent,  skillful,  and  long  experienced  farmer 
and  horticulturist. 

Mr.  B.'s  farm  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Shawangunk  mountain,  near  the  top,  which  range 
passes  through  the  county,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below;  but  the 
slopes  are  so  gradual  as  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  gullied  or  washed  by  rains, 
and  there  is  a  most  lovely  view,  from  that  portion 
of  the  farm  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  of 
the  surrounding  country.  To  the  west  the  view  is 
extended  over  Sullivan  county  to  the  Deleware 
river,  a  distance  of  40  miles — eastward,  to  the  high- 
lands below  N<>,wburgh,  through  which  flows  the 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Hudson,  at  a  distance  of  26 
miles;  while  beneath  lies,  spread  out  with  their 
fertile  fields  and  groves  of  woodland,  the  counties  of 
Orange,  a  part  of  Ulster,  Dutchess  and  Rockland. 
'The  soil  of  Mr.  B.'sfarm  is  composed  of  loam 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  slate,  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  grains,  vegeta- 
bles and  grasses,  and  his  mode  of  farming  is  to  ma- 
nure well  and  till  well.  And  his  theory  is,  as  it 
should  be  that  of  every  farmer,  that  one  acre  well 
cultivated  is  better  than  two  half  done,  both  as  re- 
gards the  labor  and  its  rewards.  His  farm,  and 
those  in  that  vicinity,  are  celebrated  for  being  the 
best  dairy  farms  in  the  state,  generally  yielding  from 
two  to  two  and  one  half,  and  sometimes  three  fir- 
kins of  butter  to  the  cow  during  the  season,  which 
is  attributable,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  selection 
of  the  best  breed  of  stock  for  that  purpose;  second- 
ly,— to  not  over-stocking — only  keeping  so  many  as 
can  be  well  fed;  thirdly,  a  bountiful  supply  of  good 
water,  from  springs  which  gush  forth  from  the 
mountain  side;  and  lastly,  skillful  and  judicious 
management  in  butter  making. 

As  a  fruit  grower,  Mr.  B.  is  amongst  the  fore- 
most in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  has  a  large 
apple  orchard,  grafted  with  the  most  approved  va- 
rieties. I  was  bhown  by  bin,  an  apple  tree  on  his 
farm,  which  is  rather  extraordinary  in  size;  it 
measured  10  feet  in  circumference,  at  the  trunk, 
and  the  branches  extend  each  way  from  the  body 
about  60  feet;  it  is  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and 
produces  a  good  crop  of  good  quality.  He  also  has 
a  peach  orchard  of  about  800  choice  trees,  together 
with  an  assortment  of  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c., 
most  of  which  have  been  grafted  and  budded  by 
himself.     He  has  a  mode  of  propagating  the  peach 


which  was  new  to  me,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows; At  the  time  of  transplanting  a  peach  tree  in 
the  orchard,  he  also  plants  two  plum  trees  of  less 
size  than  that  of  the  peach,  one  on  each  side  di- 
rectly onposite  each  other  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
6  inches  from  the  peach,  and  when  the  three  are 
firmly  set  in  the  earth,  cuts  ofl*  the  plum  trees  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  with  a 
sloping  cut  of  about  3  inches  in  length;  he  then 
bends  the  plum  stocks,  bringing  them  with  the 
sloping  cut  directly  against  that  of  the  peach  stock, 
at  the  same  time  getting  the  size  of  the  slope  cut ; 
then  removes  the  bark  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the 
peach  tree,  to  suit  the  slope  cut  already  made  on 
the  plum  stocks.  This  done,  the  parts  are  brought 
in  a  close  connection,  and  tightly  bound  with  bass 
matting  and  waxed  over  with  grafting  wax.  The 
tree  is  staked  and.  tied  to  prevent  the  wind  moving 
it.  The  time  of  performing  the  operation  is  at 
spring  transplanting.  I  was  shown  some  which  he 
had  treated  as  above  described,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, I  found  firmly  united  together,  and  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  condition,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  case  the  peach  worm  should  injure  or  destroy 
the  peach  tree  at  the  root,  the  plum  trees  will  acl 
as  life  preservers. 

Mr.  B.  is  also  very  successful  in  grafting  the 
grape.  Instead  of  performing  it  in  spring,  as  gen- 
erally recommended,  he  prefers  the  month  of  No- 
vember. He  then  takes  any  of  our  native  sorts 
for  stocks,  saws  them  ofi*  close  to  the  ground,  and 
inserts  them  in  the  usual  mode  of  cleft  grafting ; 
then  covers  them  with  earth  and  lets  them  remain 
until  the  next  spring;  the  earth  is  then  carefully  re- 
moved, and  nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done. 
R.  H.  Drake.  Bloomingburghf  Sullivan  county^ 
N.   r.,  Jug.,  1850. 

Washuigton  Conntj  (N.  Y.)  Fair. 


Eds.  Cultivatob — The  tenth  annual  Fair  and 
Cattle  show  of  the  Washington  County  Agricultural 
Society,  was  held  on  the  I8th  and  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  village  of  Argyle;  and  notwithstanding 
autumn,  always  represented  as  being  so  lovely,  did 
not  bless  these  holidays  of  the  farmer  with  her  usual 
brilliant  sun,  still  the  attendance  on  both  days  was 
immense.  The  tent  was  finely  filled  with  fruit,  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  domestic  manufactures,  the 
best  vegetables  from  the  garden,  the  handiwork  of 
the  fairer  sex  in  the  shape  of  counterpanes,  cover- 
lets, &o.  &o.  While  passing  over  the  useful,  we 
must  not  forget  the  ornamental,  for  the  tent  was 
profusely  decorated  by  skillful  hands  with  Flora's 
rich  gifts.  The  grounds  adjoining  the  tent,  were 
covered  with  farming  implements,  fine  vehicles  and 
stock,  which  would  probably  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  other  county  of  the  State. 

The  plowing  match  took  place  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  second  day,  and  was  entered  into  by  several 
competitors  with  avidity.  Only  two  varieties  of 
plows  were  used,,  that  of  Eddy  &  Co.  of  Union 
Village,  and  N.  C.  Northup  U  Son  of  Sandy  Hill, 
the  former  of  which  took  the  first  premium  of  the 
Society.  An  interesting  address  was  delivered  on 
the  second  day,  by  Lx  Rot  Mowav,  Esq.,  of  Union 
Village. 

Altogether  this  surpassed  in  interest,  all  previous 
fairs  which  have  been  held  in  the  county,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  was  predominant  that  it  would 
be  the  last:  that  there  was  not  suflicient  ambition 
among  the  farmers  of  Washington  county  to  keep 
up  the  society  J  and  that  it  mast  consequently  be 
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numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  But  id  this 
show  we  have  been  happily  disappointed,  for  the 
proceedings  of  these  two  days  have  proved  far  dif- 
ferent things.  They  have  proved  that  the  farmers 
of  **  old  Washington"  begin  to  think  it  will  subserve 
their  interests  to  support  the  Society,  for^hey  are 
fully  aware  that  physical  labor  **  per  se,''  is  not 
the  only  requisite  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
soiI|  and  believe  that  it  can  only  be  made  efficacious 
by  bringing  to  its  aid  the  light  of  science.  Fakmeb. 
South  Hartford,  N.  F.,  Sept.  21,  1860. 

New  Hampshire  State  Agricaltoral  Societj. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  this  Society,  which  was  held  at  Concord 
on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  October.  Though  the 
Society  had  been  but  recently  organised,  and  the 
State  had  refused  its  aid,  a  liberlil  list  of  premiums 
was  ofl*ered,  and  ample  preparations  were  made  for 
the  Fair  by  its  indefatigable  officers,  who  had,  we 
are  happy  to  bo  able  to  say,  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing all  their  anticipations,  in  relation  to  this  first 
exhibition,  fully  realised,  uothwithstanding  the  very 
unfavorable  state  of  the  weather  during  the  firkt 
day. 

Most  of  the  preparations,  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  articles  shown  under  cover,  were  com- 
pleted on  Tuesday  the  first.  The  domestic  Manu- 
factures, Factory  Goods,  and  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
occupied  the  large  and  well  finished  hall  over  the 
Concord  rail  depot,  a  room  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  which  was  well  filled  with  fabrics 
of  factory  and  domestic  manufacture,  highly  credi- 
table to  the  artisans  and  housewives  of  the  Granite 
State,  the  whole  arranged  in  a  tasteful  and  judicious 
manner,  so  as  to  show  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
show  of  Fruits  was  more  extensive  and  richer  in 
variety  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  proved  con- 
clusively that  with  proper  attention  to  the  selection 
of  varieties,  and  reasonable  care  in  the  cultivation, 
the  citizens  of  this  State  may  supply  themselves  with 
an  abundance  of  all  the  choice  fruits  of  the  northern 
States.  Col.  Wilder  of  Dorchester,  and  S.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  President  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition,  by 
the  contribution  of  over  one  hundred  varieties  of 
pears.  Another  gentleman  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Lake  of  Topsfield,  exhibited  one  hundred  and  thirty 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches.  Among 
the  apples,  were  samples  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  tree  on  the  farm  of  Peregrine  White,  the 
first^white  child  born  in  New  England,  and  which 
tree  was  planted  by  him.  They  were  sent  by  Miss 
Sybil  White,  a  direct  descendant,  who  now  resides 
on  the  ancestral  farm  in  Marshfield.  The  show  of 
flowers  was  meagre,  indicating  that  but  little  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  floriculture,  or  that  un- 
timely frosts  had  occurred.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  very  pretty  bouquets  and  floral  designs. 

In  a  large  warehouse  near  the  depot,  were  placed 
the  Butter  and  Cheese,  Vegetables,  Grains,  &c. 
The  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  was 
small.  The  Cheese  appeared  well,  and  there  were 
some  samples  of  superior  Butter,  several  of  which 
wore  made  by  girls  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  a^e. 
There  were  aUo  ^n**.  samples  of  Honey  and  Maple 
Sugar.  Of  Vegetables,  there  was  a  good  show,  and 
amongst  them  specimens  of  "  Marrow  Squashes'' 
and  '*  New  York  Red"  potatoes  from  the  farm  of 
ex-Gov.  Hill,  who  raises  both  these  articles  ex- 
tensively, and  finds  them  to  pay  handsomely.  Bet- 
ter samples  of  Indian  corn  wo  have  seldom  seen  any 
where,  than  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nesmith,  PrcM- 


dent  of  the  Society,  Gov.  Hill  and  Joseph  Robin- 
son of  Concord,  Mr.  Cate  of  Northfield,  and  Mr. 
Burbank  of  Boscawen. 

There  was  but  a  moderate  collection  of  farm  im- 
plements and  the  products  of  the  shop,  which  were 
arranged  in  the  car-house,  adjoining  the  depot— 
among  them  we  noticed  two  beautiful  and  substan- 
tial ox-yokes  which  were  made  by  an  ex-Governor  of 
the  State,  Hon.  John  H.  Steele  of  Peterboro',  and 
for  which  he  received  the  second  prize. 

The  exhibition  of  live  stock,  which  occupied  a 
favorable  position  in  a  field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
in  the  rear  of  the  depot,  was,  for  the  first,  extensive 
and  highly  creditable,  especially  in  sheep.  Superior 
Saxonies  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  David  Buflum 
of  Walpole,  J.  N.  Sawyer  of  Salisbury,  Hodgskins 
&  Kingsbury  of  Walpole,  and  Messrs.  Sibley  and 
Barnard  of  Hopkinton.  Merinoes  by  Messrs.  Bar- 
ker of  Enfield,  Melvin  of  Weare,  Sawyer  of  Salis- 
bury, Miller  and  Dewey  of  Hanover,  Walker  of 
Claremont,  and  others;  and  F.  A.  Wier  of  Wal- 
pole showed  some  good  Cotswolds.  Of  Swine, 
there  but  few  in  the  pens,  and  we  noticed  but  one, 
a  Suffolk  boar,  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Wilson  of 
Pembroke,  worthy  of  special  notice.  Of  Horses, 
there  was  a  good  display,  bat  the  rain  prevented 
such  an  examination  as  would  enable  ns  to  speak 
of  them  individually.  Among  the  horned  Cattle,  the 
natives  exceeded  all  others  in  numbers,  and  they 
showed  we  think,  that  far  less  pains  have  been 
taken  by  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  to  improve 
their  cattle  by  introducing  well  bred  foreign  stock, 
than  by  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut. There  is  evidently  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect;  and  we  were  glad  to  see 
a  fair  show  of  Devons,  some  J>arhams,  and  a  few 
Ayrshires  on  the  grounds,  showing  that  at  least 
some  of  the  exhibitors  were  beginning  to  realise  the 
necessity  for  improvement.  Robert  Elwell  of  Lang- 
don,  E.  M.  Dunbar  of  Warner,  L.  Brooks  of 
Charlestown,  David  Buflum  of  Walpole,  and  S.  G. 
Wadleigh  of  Meredith,  were  the  principal  exhibi- 
tors of  Devons,  and  they  had  some  good  specimens 
of  this  favorite  breed.  Durhams  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Walker  and  Isaac  Hubbard  of  Clare- 
mont, C.  E.  Starkweather  of  Walpole,  and  some 
others;  of  Ayrshires  we  saw  but  one  lot.  There 
were  some  good  cross  bred  animals.  There  was 
one  team  of  15  yoke  of  oxen,  from  Boscawen,  among 
which,  and  the  single  yokes,  were  some  fine  animals. 
The  show  of  poultry  was  quite  extensive,  embracing 
most  of  the  fancy  varieties — among  them  a  pair  of 
hens  hatched  from  one  egg,  each  minus  a  wing, so  that 
they  appeared  when  placed  together,  like  a  double 
hen.  ■ 

A  public  procession  was  to  have  been  formed  at 
2  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  to  march  to  the 
Capitol,  where  the  address  was  to  be  delivered;  but 
this  procession  was  dispensed  with  on  account  of 
the  rain.  The  wet,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
large  Hall  of  the  Capitol  from  being  well  filled; 
and  as  we  looked  upon  this  assemblage  of  the  sturdy 
farmers  of  the  Granite  State,  the  reflection  forced 
itself  upon  us  that  these  were  the  men  to  carry  for- 
ward, by  their  intelligence  and  energy,  the  good 
work  which  they  had  commenced  under  circumstan- 
ces at  first  dubious  but  now  in  a  high  degree  aus- 
picious. On  the  platform  with  the  President,  were 
the  Speaker,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  Hon.  Levi  Wood- 
bury, ex-Governors  Hill  and  Steele,  Gov.  Dins- 
moor,  and  others.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  NxsMifH.  the  President  of  the  Society,  who, 
after  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  BotTTON,  gave  an  account 
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of  the  organization  of  the  Society,  which  took  place 
at  a  meeting  of  a  few  public  spirited  individaals  the 
paat  ivinter.  Application  wa^  made  to  the  Legisia* 
tore  for  aid,  and  a  bill  making  a  saitable  appropria- 
tion passed  the  House  of  Assembly  unanimously,  but 
was  lost  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate.  He  thought, 
and  justly  too,  that  the  present  fair,  undertaken  and 
carried  into  successful  operation  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, would  have  a  favorable  eflect  upon  the  next 
Legislature.  In  conclusion  the  President  said, 
that  in  looking  for  a  model  institution,  from  which  to 
pattern  theirs,  they  had  fixed  upon  that  of  New 
York,  and  that  they  had  selected  and  invited  one  of 
its  members,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Beekhan  of  Kinder- 
hook,  to  address  them  on  this  occasion. 

After  the  applause  which  this  announcement 
elicited.  Dr.  Beekmax  commenced  his  address,  in 
which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  and  the  effect  it 
has  had  on  the  prosperity  of  her  citizens.  He 
pointed  out  the  small  beginning  of  this  now  pow- 
erfnl  institution, — paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  labors  of  the  lamented  Busl,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  Agricultural  press — stated 
the  discouragements  under  which  the  Society  la- 
bored for  years,  but  which  were  finally  overcome 
by  the  determined  perseverance  of  the  few  who 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  success  which 
has  now  crowned  their  labors.  He  described  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  Agricultural  im- 
provements during  the  existence  of  the  Society, 
and  thus  encouraged  bis  audience  to  press  forward 
in  the  laudable  efibrts  which  they  had  now  so  aus- 
piciously commenced,  until  the  influence  of  their 
Society  should  be  extended,  as  was  that  of  New- 
Tork,  over  the  whole  state. 

On  motion  of  Ex- Governor  Steele,  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Beekman  for  his 
Address,  and  a  copy  asked  for  publication. 

Id  the  evening,  the  hall  was  again  crowded,  to 
hear  remarks  from  all  who  chose  to  address  them. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  President,  who  re- 
minded the  Society  that  there  were  present  a  great 
number  of  practical  farmers,  whom  they  wished  to 
hear,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  brief  time 
that  they  could  devote  together  to  the  interests  of 
the  great  cause  of  agriculture,  would  be  every  mo- 
ment improved. 

The  meeting  was  successively  addressed  by  Gov. 
Steele,  Judge  Woodbifry,  Gov. 'Colby,  Mr.  Cooke 
of  Keene,  Mr.  Briggs  of  Ohio,  Gen.  Pierce  of 
Concord,  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Piermont,  Dr.  Martin 
of  Dovier,  Col.  Berry  of  Hebron,  and  several 
others.  The  remarks  of  several  of  these  gentle- 
men, proved  that  as  farmers  they  would  compare 
well  with  the#best  farmers  in  the  country,  and  that 
their  lands,  as  they  should  do,  were,  by  an  intelli- 
gent practice,  growing  more  productive  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  This  is  the  true  course.  No  man 
can  be  justly  called  a  good  farmer  who  permits 
his  land  to  deteriorate.  The  meeting  was  alto- 
gether, a  very  interesting  one,  and  we  doubt 
whether  there  was  one  farmer  present,  who  had 
not,  before  it  broke  up,  formed  the  determination, 
so  necessary  to  useful  progress  in  any  branch  of 
industry,  hereafter  to  improve  the  advantages  with- 
in his  reach,  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
We  would  gladly  copy  largely  from  a  report  of 
the  speeches,  furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Traveller,  did  our  limits  permit;  but  we 
mast  close  with  a  few  brief  examples  of  what  has 
been  done,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  see  what  they  can  accomplish. 


Gov.  Steele  said  he  had  been  but  five  years  a 
farmer,  and  commenced  upon  land  which  had  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree.  As  he  was  altogether 
unlearned  in  the  art,  he  resorted  to  agricultural 
books  for  practical  knowledge.  He  attributed  his 
success  in  bringing  his  land  from  almost  barrenness, 
to  a  highly  productive  state,  to  deep  plowing  and 
liberal  manuring.  My  practice,  said  Gov.  S.,  has 
been  to  plow  deep,  and  when  time  will  admit  of  it, 
to  subsoil,  and  always  with  good  success. 

Gov.  CoLBT  said  he  was  a  farmer  by  profession, 
and  was  happy  to  meet  with  his  brother  farmers  to 
receive  and  impart  instruction.  He  had  raised 
this  year  forty  tons  of  hay  from  twenty  acres,  and 
thirty  tons  from  tw^enty  acres  more.  This  is  pretty 
good,  but  his  land  could  do  better,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  how  it  could  be  made  to  do  it  at  the  least 
cost.  He  had  raised  wheat  for  six  years  upon 
plowed  green-sward,  and  never  failed  of  having  a 
good  crop  and  good  wheat.  He  lived  in  a  hilly  re- 
gion, where  the  wind  blows,  and  no  insects  afi*ected 
his  wheat.  The  weevil  can't  live  there,  and  this 
was  an  axiom  with  him,  if  yon  would  succeed  in 
wheat,  raise  it  where  the  wind  blows.  His  carrots 
this  year  yielded  800  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  ho 
considered  them  the  best  roots  to  raise  for  stock — 
better  by  far  than  potatoes. 

Mr.  Sawyer  of  Piermont,  explained  the  mode  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  raise  his  own  wheat,  which 
was  to  top  dress  his  land  in  the  fall  with  lime 
compost,  and  he  never  failed,  his  crops  averaging 
from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  He  thought  that 
the  great  amount  of  money  paid  for  flour  brought 
into  the  state,  should  be  retained  at  home,  and  all 
that  they  had  to  do,  was  just  to  turn  about  and 
raise  it  for  themselves.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
our  land,''  said  Mr.S.,  ''  we  want  and  should  h'ave, 
for  agricultural  prosperity,  more  small  farms.  Let 
every  young  man  have  one.  Farms  of  200  or  300 
acres  may  profiiably  be  divided  into  4  or  5  farms, 
and  each  acre  could  then  be  made  to  produce  three 
times  its  present  yield.  This  is  the  true  policy  for 
New  England,  and  by  it  we  shall  excel  in  agri- 
culture, as  we  now  excel  in  industry  and  energy. 
Let  us  resolve  that  everything  we  touch  shall  bear 
the  mark  of  improvement,  and  we  can  double  our 
wealth,  and  sustain  double  the  population  upon  our 
soil." 

Col.  Berrt  of  Hebron,  related  his  experience  with 
a  '*  field  that  he  bought  some  years  ago.  When 
purchased,  it  was  entirely  reduced,  and  the  whole 
value  of  the  crop  upon  it  was  not  worth  $15.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  I  drew  out  of  the  field  one 
hundred  and  twenty  loads  of  stumps.  I  then  run 
the  plow  through  it  in  every  direction,  driving  it 
to  the  beam.  I  manured  two  acres,  and  planted  it 
with  corn  and  potatoes.  My  crop  was  decent.  I 
plowed  and  manured  again,  and  sowed  to  grass 
and  oats,  or  wheat.  I  have  this  year  gathered  large 
and  profitable  crops, vbut  like  Gov.  Colby,  I  want 
to  know  how  I  can  make    that  field  produce  more.'' 

As  we  left  Concord  on  Thursday  morning,  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  day ; 
but  we  learn  that  the  attendance  was  large — esti- 
mated at  from  eight  to  ten  thousand ;  and  that  the 
exhibition  was  closed  up  in  a  manner  most  gratify- 
ing, both  to  the  public  and  to  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety, who, — especially  Mr.  Nesmith  the  President, 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Baker  the 
Treasurer,— deserve  great  credit  for  the  success 
which  has  crowned  this  first  exhibition  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society.  May  still 
greater  success  attend  their  future  labors. 
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Westchester  Conntj  Ag •  Societf • 


The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place 
at  Tarrytown  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  lltbof  October. 
The  general  display  was  less  extensive  than  had 
been  anticipated;  owing,  probably,  to  the  location 
being  on  one  side  of  the  county,  not  conveniently 
reached  from  the  other  portions.  The  number  of 
animals  was  small,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  they 
were  only  of  ordinary  quality.  Of  cattle,  roost  of 
the  breeding  stock  was  of  common  or  mixed  blood, 
whose  appearance  did  not  indicate  extraordinary 
value  for  any  purpose.  We  noticed  a  very  good  fat 
ox,  four  years  old,  a  cross  of  the  short  horn  breed, 
owned  by  Motte  Underbill,  Westchester.  There 
waf,  also,  three  yoke  of  good  working  oxen.  There 
were  a  few  good  sheep — long  wools  and  Sooth 
Downs.  Among  the  former  we  noticed  specimens 
offered  by  Dyckman  Odell  and  Saml.  Acker,  Green- 
burgh,  and  Daniel  Jepson,  Yorktown.  Of  swine, 
there  was  a  very  large  and  well  shaped  sow,  resem- 
bling the  large  Lincolnshire  breed,owned  by  Ira  Mil- 
ler, and  a  Berkshire  boar,  showinff  the  peculiar  points 
of  that  breed,  owned  by  P.  R.  Paulding,  Tarry  town. 

There  was  a  respectable  show  of  fruits,  consist- 
ing of  apples  of  the  popular  kinds  for  late  keeping, 
a  few  choice  pears,  and  a  very  handsome  show  of 
grapes.  The  latter  were  chiefly  from  the  extensive 
viueyard  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  R.  T. 
Underbill,  at  Croton  Point.  He  informed  us  that 
he  has  twenty-five  acres  in  grape  vines — twenty  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  Isabella  variety,  and  five 
to  the  Catawba.  The  Isabella  has  ripened  a  good 
crop  the  present  season,  though  in  many  instances 
there  is  complaint  of  a  failure  in  this  respect.  The 
Catawba  is  always  more  uncertain  than  the  Isabella, 
throughout  our  section  of  the  country,  but  Dr.  U. 
thought  his  would  ripen  quite  well,  if  the  mild 
weather  continued  till  the  16th.  These  two  kinds 
constitute  his  main  crop,  though  he  cultivates  others 
on  a  small  scale,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  to  test 
their  adaptedness  to  his  purposes.  His  grapes  are 
sold  in  New-York,  at  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  American  Institute  held  its  trial  of  plows, 
plowing  match,  and  spading  match  at  Tarrytown, 
in  connexion  with  the  show  of  the  Westchester 
county  Society.  The  competition,  both  in  the  trial 
of  plows  and  plowing  match  was  quite  small— only 
five  plows  owned  by  three  men,  having  been  entered 
for  trial,  and  only  three  plows  for  the  plowing  match. 
In  the  trial  of  plows,  the  specifications  for  the  size 
of  furrow,  were  given  as  follows:  1st,  sixteen  in- 
ches wide,  eight  inches  deep;  2d,  twelve  inches 
wide,  six  inches  deep.  In  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  plowing  sixteen  inches  wide,  we  may  have  a  word 
to  say  another  time.  What  were  the  rules  in  refer- 
ence to  the  awards  on  the  plowing  match,  except 
that  the  furrows  were  to  be  six  inches  deep  we  are 
not  informed.  , 

A  sub-soil  plow  was  exhibited,  (not  for  premium.) 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  of  New- York,  who,  though 
passed  the  age  of  three-score  and  ten,  showed  the 
operation  of  this  valuable  implement,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  own  hands. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  the  spading 
match.  The  ground  was  divided  into  lots  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  and  one  hour  was  al- 
lowed for  the  completion  of  the  work.  All  the  lots 
were  finished  within  the  time,  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  on  two  of  them,  was  of  the  best  charac- 
ter—the soil  being  thoroughly  pulverized  to  the 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 

Addresses  were  delivered  on  the  show-ground,  be- 
fore large  and  highly  respectable  audiences,  on  the 


10th  and  11th.  by  Dr.  Gardner,  and  by  Gen.  Dix. 
Both  addresses  were  able,  and  creditable  to  the 
distinguished  speakers,  but  as  they  are  expected  to 
be  published,  we  will  not  attempt  a  particular  no- 
tice of  them  here. 

From  what  we  saw  of  Westchester  county,  in 
our  excursion  through  a  portion  of  it,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  agriculture  of  several  neighbor- 
hoods was  considerably  improving,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  these  examples  will  be  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  further  progress.  The  proximity  to  New- 
York,  and  the  means  of  reaching  a  market  where 
all  productions  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices, 
offer  great  inducements  to  high  cultivation,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a  judicious  course  of  farming 
would  be  here  followed  with  the  most  satisfactory 
returns.  . 

l>nU]iage  of  Soils* 

Fancy  a  soil  full  of  water,  so  that  any  rain  which 
falls  on  it,  just  rolls  over  4he  surface  into  the  next 
ditch,  without  getting  into  the  land.  The  water  in 
such  a  case,  by  excluding  the  air,  will  sour  the  land; 
it  will  convert  what  would  have  been  good  food  for 
plants,  into  poison  for  them ;  but  even  supposing  it 
did  not  do  this,  the  plants  would  soon  starve.  For 
you  must  remember  that  a  plant  in  the  soil  is  jnst  as 
a  man  would  be  who  was  chained,  by  the  leg,  to  one 
place  in  the  larder.  The  larder  may  be  full  of  food, 
but  as  soon  as  the  man  bad  eaten  all  that  was 
within  his  reach,  he  would  starve,  though  in  the 
midst  of  plenty ;  that  is  he  would  do  so  if  there  were 
not  some  contrivance  in  operation  for  carrying  the 
different  dishes  by  him  as  he  stood,  so  that  he  might 
take  a  bit  here  and  there  as  they  passed,  just  as  he 
chose.  Now,  in  a  well  drained  soil,  the  rain  water 
is  just  such  a  contrivance  as  this.  It  dissolves  out 
the  mineral  part  of  the  soil,  and  carries  it  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  so  that  they  may  take  a  bit  here 
and  a  bit  there,  as  they  choose,  and  thus  they  are 
fed;  but  if  the  land  be  not  drained,  the  water  soon 
fills  it,  and  then  no  more  rain  will  sink  in,  and  the 
water  is  stagnant  in  the  land — there  is  no  current 
through  it — the  dishes  in  this  larder  are  lying  still 
on  their  shelves,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  plant  has 
eaten  up  all  the  food  around  it,  (even  supposing  it 
to  be  food  and  not  poison,)  it  must  starve,  for  it 
cannot  go  about  after  its  food  like  an  animal ;  it  is 
like  an  animal  chained  by  the  leg;  it  is  stationary, 
and  must  die  if  foo'd  is  not  brought  to  it.  The  use 
of  draining  is  to  keep  the  soil  so  that  rain  shall 
sink  through  it  and  feed  plants.  Abundance  of 
water  is  a  good  thing.  What  is  more  fertile  than  a 
water  meadow?  But  then  it  roust  not  be  stagnant 
water,  which  keeps  the  food  of  plants  away  from 
them,  or  converts  it  into  poison.  It  must  be  water 
in  motion  continually  carrying  food  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  as  in  a  water  meadow  or  that  on  a  well 
drained  field  it  does.     Jtg,  Gax, 

Method  of  Skinning  Calves* 

As  most  dairymen  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  their 
calves  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  good,  and  as  buyers 
of  skins  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  of  cuts 
and  hacks,  I  give  the  following  method  of  skinning. 
First  rip  the  skin  as  usual,  and  start  it  from  the 
fore  legs  and  neck,  sufficient  to  fasten  a  small  chain 
around  the  neck  of  the  skin,  and  with  another, 
chain  the  neck  of  the  calf  to  something  permanent, 
and  with  a  small  windlass  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  barn  pr  something  where  you  wish  to  do  your 
work,  draw  off*  the  skin  by  means  of  small  levers  or 
arms  of  your  windlass.     G.  A.  Hanchkt. 
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Poaltry  XUhibition  in  Boston* 

A  Sopiety  ^*a8  organized  at  Boston,  last  jehTf 
called  **  The  New*£iigland  Society  for  the  Improye- 
ment  of  Poultry/'  Its  first  exhibition  was  held  in 
Boston^  in  Nov.  last;  and  its  next  exhibition  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Boston  on  the  12th  of  this 
month.  Bat  it  seems  some  gentlemen  about  Bos- 
ton determined  to  get  the  start  of  the  "  Improve- 
ment Society.''  The  latter  part  of  Sept.  anony- 
mous notices  were  issued,  for  an  exhibition  of 
Poaltry,  to  be  held  at  Boston  the  6rst  week  in  Oc- 
tober. Many  supposed  that  this  call  came  from  the 
original  Society,  but  its  officers  disclaimed  any  con- 
nection with  it.  This  extemporaneous  exhibition, 
however,  proved  to  be  no  trifling  affair.  Being  in 
Boston  at  the  time,  we  paid  it  a  visit,  and  were 
surprised  to  find  the  very  large  hall  (the  largest  we 
believe  in  Boston,)  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Depot,  well  filled  with  coops  of  poultry,  embracing 
almost  every  variety  to  be  found  in  New-England. 
Two-thirds  of  the  birds  consisted  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Chinese  fowls,  known  there  as  the  Cochin 
Chinas,  Sbanghaes,  Chittagongs,  &c.,  &c.  These 
fowls,  now  all  the  rage,  are,  most  of  them,  a  long- 
legged  and  long'uecked  race,  with  little,  we  should 
think,  to  commend  them  to  public  favor,  save  their 
great  height.  Beside  these,  there  were  White  Dork- 
ings, Black  Spanish,  Black,  Golden  and  Silver  Po- 
lands,  Bolton  Greys  or  Creoles,  Wild  India,  Game 
and  Yankee  Game,  and  Bantams  of  all  sorts,  except 
the  very  best,  together  with  a  host  with  names  not 
to  be  found  even  in  the  roost  modern  Poultry  Books. 
For  our  own  use,  we  should  have  selected  from  the 
whole  lot,  the  White  Dorkings  and  Black  Spanish, 
with  perhaps  some  of  the  varieties  of  crested  fowls. 
There  were  but  few  Turkeys  and  Geese  on  exhibi- 
tion— a  tolerable  show  of  Ducks  and  Pigeons,  some 
few  cage-birds,  a  pair  of  Golden  Pheasants,  and 
one  English  Pheasant.  Presuming  some  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  where  the  different 
varieties  of  Poultry  can  be  had,  we  annex  a  list  of 
the  Premiums  awarded  : 

First  premium,  for  six  best  fowls,  George  P.  Bunihani,'of  Mel- 
roM,  Mass.,  810. 
Hecoiid  premiam,  for  six  seeond  best,  C.  B.  Manli,  West  Roz- 

For  3  best  Cochin  Chinas,  G.  P.  Bnniham,  Melrose,  95. 

For  12  best  Chickens,  this  yearns  growth,  G.  P.  Bnrnham,  Mel- 
rose, #5. 

For  3  best  Shanghaes,  Gilman  Bracketl,  Newton,  96. 

For  3  best  Dorkings,  Ebei.  Wight,  Dedhnnn,  •& 

For  3  best  Game  Fowls,  O.  M.  Siacey,  Lynn,  95. 

For  3  Lest  Black  Spanish,  Francis  Blake.  Newton,  93 

For  3  best  Black  BanUms,  John  Fuisel,  Roxbury,  94. 

For  3  best  Cbittagnngs,  G.  W.  George,  Haverhill,  94. 

For  13  second  best  Chickens,  Marsh  stock,  H.  H.  Williamt,  Rox- 
bury, 94. 

For  best  pair  Turkeys,  Theodore  Drew,  Plymouth,  94. 

For  3  best  Golden  Polands,  spangled  Hamburgs,  A.  H.  Hale, 
Rock  port,  94. 

For  3  best  Black  Polands,  T.  6.  Morrcll,  of  Georgetown,  94. 

For  3  best  BoIl«m  Greys,  George  Dorr,  Doicliesicr,  9a 

For  best  lot  of  Gee^e,  Dr.  W.  G-  T.  Morton.  Needham,  94. 

For  best  lot  of  Ducks,  Sidney  Packard,  BrklgcAvater,  93. 

For  Fancy  Pigeons,  G.  P.  Richardson,  Brookliue,  93. 

For  9A  best  Fancy  Pigeons,  G.  W.  Bojniton,  Georgetown,  92. 

For  best  Cage  of  Canaries,  Mrs.  J.  Merrill,  Lowell,  94. 

For  9d  best  do.,  F.  A.  Barilett,  Boston,  92. 

For  licst  general  lot  of  Fowls,  Pearce  A  Osljome.  Danrers,  94. 

For  specimens  of  Marsh  stock.  Capt.  F  Alden,  Dedham,  94. 

For  specimens  of  Javas  and  While  Shanghaes,  Parker  St  While, 
Boston,  93.  .  ^ 

For  bc«i  do.  Perley  stock  G.  W.  Gcorjre,  Haverhill,  94. 

For  2d  \\e9l  lot  of  Chickens,  Cyrus  Sniiih,  Brookline,  93. 

For  specimena  of  Shanghaes,  Forbes  stock,  H.  B.  Coffin,  New- 
loo,  93.  ^ 

For  (ipecimens  of  W0d  India  and  Yankee  Game,  Dr.  Bemiell, 

Plymouth.  95. 

For  specimens  of  Forbes  Shanghaes,  S.  tc  G.  Hyde,  Newton,  93. 

For  specimens  of  Fowls  and  Ducks,  E.  C.  Thayer,  of  Brain* 
tree.  93. 

For  the  2d  best  specimens  of  Black  Sponish,  Pearce  &  Osborne, 

Daiivers,  92. 

ST*'  The  regular  exhibition  of  the  New-England 


Society  will  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  this  month.       

Deferred  Notices* 


The  following  notices  of  articles  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  were  omitted  last  month  for  want  of  room. 

ImoK  Carkiaoes. — Messrs.  Allek  &  Moodt,  of 
Troy,  exhibited  a  beautiful  buggy,  made  wholly  of 
w^rought  iron.  The  frame,  spokes  and  rims  of  the 
wheels,  thills,  Sec,  were  of  wrought  iron  rods,  of 
sizes  corresponding  to  their  uses.  In  some  instances, 
as  we  were  told,  hollow  pipes,  such  as  are  used  for 
gas-prpes,  were  used.  The  carriage  presented  a 
very  neat  and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  substantial 
appearance.  Its  price  was  $110.  Messrs.  A.  and 
M.  make  several  desoriptiona  of  carriages  on  this 
plan. 

Vegetable  Cutteb. — The  vegetable  cutter  of- 
fered  by  £.  and  N.Hallock,  Milton,  Ulster  county, 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  simple  contrivances 
of  this  kind  that  we  have  seen,  it  works  easily  and 
with  great  despatch — one  manlieing  able  to  cut 
with  it  a  bushel  of  turneps  in  half  a  minute.  The 
slices  are  about  three  quarters  of  an'in<;h  thick  and 
an  inch  wide,  so  that  no  animal  can  choke  with 
them,  and  they  can  be  easily  eaten  by  sheep  or  other 
stock. 

OsciLLATiKO  RoLLEB  AxLE.— This  is  an  inven- 
tion of  S.  H.  Mix,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Schoharie 
Patriot.  To  the  ends  of 'the  axle  are  attached,  by 
means  of  a  frame,  small  wheels  or  rollers,  which 
play  within  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage 
wheel,  and  receive  the  bearing  of  the  load.  By 
these  rollers,  it  is  designed  to  avoid  the  frietion 
which  is  produced  by  the  axle  playing  in  the  com- 
mon hub.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that  in  anti- 
friction rollers  used  for  large  grind  stones,  &c.  A 
farm  wagon*,  with  this  kind  of  axles,  was  exhibited, 
and  a  very  favorable  opinion  was  expressed  by  farm- 
ers and  others,  in  regard  to  its  advantages  for  con- 
veying heavy  loads. 

Gbain  Dbills. — Several  excellent  machines  of 
this  kind  were  exhibited.  We  noticed  those  made 
by  P.  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county, 
J.  Gansok  &  Co.,  Brockport,  Monroe  county,  N. 
T.,  and  Wm.  Croasdale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They 
are  all  well  recommended,  and  their  relative  merits 
could  not,  probably,  be  precisely  ascertained,  with- 
out actual  trial. 

Cast  Iron  Mantels. — These  were  invented  by 
Hiram  Tucker,  of  Boston.  Several  specimens  of 
the  articles  were  exhibited  Jt>y  Francis  Harvet, 
Albany.  They  ai^  of  beautiful  design  and  finish, 
and  in  elegance  of  appearance,  cannot  be  surpassed 
by  the  finest  marble,  which  they  are  made  to  resem- 
ble. Their  durability,  cheapness,  and  beauty,  will 
cause  them  to  be  substituted  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  more  costly  marble. 

Bingham's  Extension  Ladders. — These  were 
exhibited  by  S.  Bingham,  of  Troy.  The  ladders 
are  carried  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  by  means  of 
very  simple  machinery,  moved  by  a  crank,  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  raised  to  the  required  height. 

Elastic  Bottom  Bedsteads — Hinkley*t  Patent, 
— These  were  exhibted  by  A.  Adams,  Troy.  The 
bottom  consists  of  wooden  slats,  made  in  the  usual 
form,  fastened  in  their  places  by  wires  which  are 
twisted  aronnd  their  ends.  The  wires  are  attached 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  bedstead,  thus  forming 
an  elastic  bottom. 


A  band  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses,  is 
four  inches. 
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Fair  of  the  American  lastitote* 


The  exhibition  of  this  association  for  the  present 
year,  is  thought  to  have  been  superior,  in  several 
respects,  to  any  previous  one.  There  was  a  larger 
oolieciion  of  machinery  and  articles  of  a  strictly 
useful  character,  than  is  usually  seen  here.  Among 
the  articles  of  this  kind,  we  noticed  very  powerful 
iron  shears,  on  the  principle  of  Dix*s  Anti-friction 
Press,  which  we  understood  were  desi<;ned  for  exhibi- 
tion  at  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  next  year.  A 
sieam  engine  of  new  and  simple  construction,  was 
otfered  by  M.  P.  Coons,  of  Lansingburgh.  King's 
Railway  Wasliing  Machine,  also  olfered  by  Mr. 
Couns,  appears  to  be  an  improvement.  Grimes' 
Improved  Cooking  Closet,  by  which  baking,  boiling, 
roasting,  washing,  and  ironing  may  be  carried  on 
at  the  same  timCi  appears  to  be  an  economical  ap- 
paratus. 

Good  assortments  of  agricultural  implements 
were  exhibited  by  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  and  John 
Mayber  St  Co.,  New-York« 

The  show  of  animals  was  held  at  the  Madison 
Cottage  on  the  16th  and  17ih  of  Ootober.  The  dis- 
play of  th^  different  kinds  of  stock,  though  not 
large,  was  decidedly  better  in  quality,  in  most  of 
the  classes,  than  we  have  before  witnessed  here. 
Horses  were  quite  numerous,  though  most  of  them 
were  too  long-legged  and  too  loose  made  to  suit  our 
notion  of  what  horses  should  be  for  service  and  en- 
durance. A  compact  and  heavy  Norman  horse, 
bred  by  Mr.  Harris  of  New-Jersey,  was  shown  by 
C.  F.  Howell,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

The  cattle  comprised  specimens  of  Short  horns, 
Devons,  Ayrshires,  Aldemeys,  one  Hereford,  two 
Hungarians,  and  a  large  number  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  *'  grades,"  consisting  of  mixtures  of  the 
various  imported  and  common  stocks.  There  were 
but  few  full  blood  short-horns.  A  good  bull,  ''Earl 
Seaham,"  was  shown  by  Sherwood  8c  Stevens,  and 
a  good  cow  and  several  young  animals  by  Mr.  Vail, 
of  Troy.  Seven  imported  Devons,  of  various  ages, 
were  shown  by  Ambrose  Stevens.  They  were  from 
the  celebrated  herds  of  Messrs.  Quartly  &  Mercer, 
Devonshire,  England,  and  are  most  beautiful  stock 
— combining  size,  substance  and  symmetry  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  of 
Rhinebeck,  exhibited  four  fine  Devons.  They  were 
from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Geo.  Turner, 
of  Devonshire.  The  bull,  four  years  old,  is  a  su- 
perior animal.  A  good  bull  and  cow  were  shown 
by  J.  N.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecticut. 

R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  exhibited 
Ayrshires,  Alderneys,  and  Hungarians.  Among 
the  ''  grades,"  were  several  excellent  milking 
cows.  We  noticed  as  particularly  good  those  of- 
fered by  Thomas  Bell,  (the  same  which  were  at  our 
State  Fair,)  and  those  offered  by  James  Bathgate, 
a  cross  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Durham,  and  those  of 
R.  R.  Morris,  a  cross  of  the  Holstein  and  Durham. 

There  were  several  good  fat  cattle.  The  beauti- 
ful red  ox,  four  years  old,  purchased  by  Mr.  Bell 
of  Mr.  Wadsworth  at  the  State  Fair,  is  as  fine  as 
ever.  Mr.  B.  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
mate,  having  been  over-heated  on  his  way  to  Mr. 
B.'s  farm.  A  pair  of  very  heavy  oxen,  of  good 
quality,  was  shown  by  John  J.  Coapman,  Pough- 
keepsie.  We  saw  but  one  yoke  of  working  oxen, 
and  they  were  not  remarkable  for  any  good  qualities 
that  we  could  discover. 

In  respect  to  sheep,  the  show  was  very  good. 
They  were  mostly  long. wools  and  South-Downs, 
with  a  few  Saxons  and  Merinos.  The  long. wools 
offered  by  Edward  Hallock,  Milton,  Messrs.  Bath- 


gate &  Bell,  of  Morrisania,  were  of  good  size  and 
form,  and  strong  constitution.  There  were  several 
lots  of  excellent  South*Downs,  particularly  those 
imported  by  Ambrose  Stevens,  and  those  offered  by 
Edward  Waite,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  and 
D.  B.  Haight,  Washington,  Dutchess  county.  D. 
W.  Catlin,  of  New- York,  exhibited  several  Saxon 
rams  and  ewes,  of  the  stock  imported  by  him  in 
connexion  with  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Connecticut.  Good 
Saxons  were  also  shown  by  Walter  Wakeman, 
North-East,  Dutchess  county.  J.  N.  Blakeslee  & 
Son,  and  Mr.  Thrall,  of  Connecticut,  showed  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Merinos. 

Of  swine,  some  fine  Suffolk  pigs  were  shown  by 
Edward  Hallock;  and  a  first  rate  imported  boar, 
thirteen  months  old,  of  Fisher  Hobbs'  Black  Essex 
variety,  was  shown  by  Samuel  Brewer,  New-York. 
Several  lots  of  white  hogs,  of  a  very  large  kind, 
called  Lincolnshires,  were  exhibited. 

There  was  quite  a  display  of  poultry,  comprising 
several  varieties  of  geese,  white  and  dark  colored 
turkeys,  several  kinds  of  ducks,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  fowls  of  the  gallus  family,  among  which 
the  Malay  tribe,  under  the  names  of  Cochin-Cbina, 
Shanghae,  and  half  a  dozen  other  names,  were 
prominent.  The  principal  exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment were  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  Wm.  Moore, 
New- York. 


Franklin  Institute. 


This  old  established  Institute  are  now  holding 
their  20th  annual  exhibition  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, in  the  buildings  called  the'*  Chinese  Museum," 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition. 
On  the  main  floor  as  you  enter,  yon  find  the  ma- 
chinery in  operation — a  display  alike  creditable  to 
American  artists  and  to  ihe  Institution.  Several 
water  rams  are  in  constant  operation,  exhibiting 
their  almost  self-acting  powers.  Beautiful  steam 
engines,  some  of  miniature  dimensions,  are  in  opera- 
tion— and  the  variety  of  articles  in  this  room,  is 
deserving  of  the  special  attention  which  they  are 
receiving  from  a  crowd  of  visitors.  Two  of  Wood- 
worth's  planing  machines  are  in  this  room.  Many 
ingenious  articles  are  on  exiiibition  which,  did  not 
time  prevent,  would  meet  a  special  notice. 

Adjoining  this  room,  the  stoves,  grates,  cooking 
apparatuses,  See,  are  exhibited  in  operation.  Bread 
smoking  hot,  and  cakes  in  like  order,  are  being  ex- 
hibited fresh  from  the  ovens,  and  every  desirable 
facility  is  here  given  to  visitors  to  test  the  value  of 
the  diffisrent  articles  for  actual  use.  The  arran<re- 
ments  in  this  room  exceed  any  thing  I  have  else- 
where seen.  Agricultural  implements  of  various 
kinds  are  contained  in  the  room  first  named.  The 
No.  of  articles  on  exhibition  in  these  rooms  is  937. 

From  the  stove  room  you  ascend  to  the  grand  ex- 
hibition rooms  above,  being  the  main  rooms  of  the 
exhibition.  This  immense  room  with  its  gallery  is 
arranged  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  so  that 
visitors  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  every 
article  without  the  inconvenience  so  often  experi- 
enced. By  having  the  exhibition  arranged  in  several 
apartments,  the  crc>wd  of  visitors  is  broken  ap, 
and  no  inconvenience  from  the  throng  is  experienced. 
The  show  of  cotton  goods  is  most  admirable.  I 
noticed  the  articles  from  several  N.  Y.  establish- 
ments, among  others  the  New  York  mills  Oneida 
county,  who  exhibited  very  choice  akirtingty  cot* 
tonades.  check  ginghamy  and  chambrayt,  and  from 
Bcnj.  Alarshall,  Troy. 

Of  woolen  goods  the  show  is  superb — some  fine 
cashmeres  from  Seneca  Falls,  fine  black  cloth,  Utica 
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steam  miMs.  Some  splendid  long  shawls,  from 
James  Roy  k,  Co.,  Watervliet.  The  show  in  this 
department  does  great  credit  to  American  manu- 
factures, as  does  that  in  carpet  and  oil  cloths.  The 
show  of  sillcs  is  also  very  rich.  I  have  not  time  to 
notice  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of  the 
show  which  are  very  extensive  and  do  great  credit 
to  American  industry  and  talent.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  articles  actually  entered  before  the  exhibi- 
tion opened  is  4,305.  No  articles  are  allowed  on 
entry  a/ttr  the  exhibition  opens. 

This  exhibition  is  one  of  American  Industry 
really.  It  is  not  made  up  of  fancy  articles  to  en- 
trap visitors — but  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be — and 
does  great  credit  to  the  Institute,  and  from  the  en- 
couragement it  receives  shows  that  the  Institute 
may  be  sustained  in  the  course  they  have  taken  to 
promote  American  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  by  an  exhibition  really  useful,  and  without  re- 
sort to  mere  articles  of  show,  attractive  only  to  the 
story  tellers  and  lovers  of  sightseeing.  J.  PMla- 
delpkia,  Oct,  19. 

Harvestijig  JHaehines. 


Eds.  Cultivatob — As  a  subscriber  to  your  jour- 
nal, I  have  to  trouble  your  friends,  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  or  some  other  individual,  for  some  particu- 
lars respecting  reaping  machines.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  machines,  equal  to  the  labor  of  seven- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  men  !  (Vide  note  in  The 
Cultivator  from  the  P.  ^.)  How  do  you  manage 
this?  We  are  anxious  to  do  things  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. I  pay  nine  to  twelve  shillings  [about  $2,75 
to  $3,00]  an  acre  for  reaping,  binding  and  shock- 
ing my  wheat — cut  close  to  the  ground  either  with 
the  sickle  or  bagging-hook — a  woman  following  each 
man  to  tie  the  wheat.  Sometimes  we  use  the  scythe, 
but  I  do  not  like  this  plan,  as  a  great  deal  of  grain 
is  scattered  in  the  field,  unless  the  men  are  very 
particular.  In  my  case,  where  I  have  to  harvest 
about  two  hundred  acres,  it  cannot  be  well  done  by 
this  mode. 

How  is  the  work  performed  with  the  reaping 
machines?  Are  horses  used,  and  what  will  be  the 
expense  for  an  acre  of  wheat?  What  will  be  the 
outlay  for  the  machine,  and  what  time  will  it  take 
to  cut  an  acre?  Is  much  straw  left  behind?  Do 
women  tie  the  corn,  and  has  the  land  to  be  raked 
afterwards,  or  gone  over  with  the  sickle  or  bagging- 
book?  Is  the  wheat  or  other  grain  required  to  be 
free  from  weeds — as  May-weed,  thistles,  docks,  &c. 
This  year,  we  were  a  good  deal  troubled  with  these 
pests — the  season  having  been  rather  wet  to  harvest 
time.  Wm.  Dennison.  Manor  Farmt,  Black- 
keatkf  London,  Sept.  15,  1850. 

We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  our  friends  of  the 
Prairie  Farmir  or  some  of  our  Western  corres- 
pondents will  furnish  us  with  the  information  asked 
for  in  the  above  communication.     Eds.  Cult. 


Long  Island  Lands* 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  Dr.  Peck  in  this  No.  of  the  Cul* 
tivator,  who  offers  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land 
for  sale,  in  the  central  portion  of  Long  Island. 
These  lands  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city. 
And  as  the  question,  as  to  the  productive  quality  is 
now  entirely  settled,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  these  lands  are  as  good  as  any  new  land  on  the 
Island.     Dr.   Peck  deserves  great  credit   for   the 


manner  in  which  he  has  brought  this  great  portion 
of  the  Island  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public, 
and  as  being  the  first  to  cultivate  them  to  advau' 
tage,  in  the  face  of  long  existing  opinions  and  pre- 
judice, that  these  lands  could  not  be  cultivated,  and 
were  worthless  for  all  uses  of  the  garden  or  farm. 
Dr.  P.  introduced  a  new  mode  of  clearing  these 
lands,  or  new  on  the  Island,  by  which  the  cost  of 
clearing  per  acre  has  been  greatly  reduced  fiom  the 
old  mode  of  grubbing  out  the  roots  by  hand.  This 
was,  or  is,  simply  by  the  use  of  a  strong  plow  and 
harrow, — with  these  instruments  Dr.  Peck  clears 
the  ground  without  any  difficulty  whatever,  and  the 
success  in  cultivation  is  complete,  as  may  be  seen 
at  Lake  Road.  The  garden  and  grounds  there  will 
bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  garden  or 
fields  on  the  Island.     N,  Y.  Far.  and  Mec. 


Hose  Coupling. 


Eds.  Cultivator — Having  seen  noticed  an  ap- 
paratus for  coupling  hose,  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Cultivator,  and  patented  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  I  should  like  to  state  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  that  I  invented,  made 
and  used,  the  coupling  noticed,  in  the  year  1841. 
D.  L.  Sykes.     Eatt   Suffield,   Ct.,  Sept.2b,  1850. 


^nstDtrs  to  ({[orrtsponl^tnts. 

Tempebatvrx  FOB  Chubnino. — T.,  HonesJale, 
Pa.  Experiments  have  shown  that  for  churning 
cream,  the  temperature  should  be  from  50  to  55  de- 
grees. If  the  milk  is  churned,  or  the  milk  and 
cream  together,  the  temperature  at  commencing, 
should  be  60  to  65  degrees.  The  thermometer 
churn  sold  by  Emery  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  made 
double,  leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  or  more  between 
the  parts,  for  the  admission  of  cold  or  hot  water, 
as  may  be  required  to  bring  the  cream  to  the  proper 
temperature. 

Pbopagatino  Fobbst  Tbxes. — D.  B.  K.,  Wash- 
ington Valley,  N.  J.  Brief  directions  in  regard  to 
the  propagation  of  those  kinds  of  forest  trees  in 
most  common  use  as  ornamental  trees,  can  be  found 
in  catalogues  of  nurseries,  &c.  It  is  best  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  most  kinds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
and  before  they  shrink.  If  they  are  to  be  kept 
long,  they  should  be  packed  in  moss,  and  kept  damp. 

Slantino  in  Drills. — J.  B.,  Annapolis,  MJ. 
Machines  fur  sowing  wheat  in  drills  can  be  had  at 
from  $55  to  $75.  The  seed  is  deposited  in  rows, 
nine  to  ten  inches  apart.  The  seed  is  dropped  in  a 
continuous  line,  using  about  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Seymour's  drill  was  described  (with  a  cut)  in  our 
August  number.  Emery's  drill  is  the  kind  chiefly 
used  in  this  section  for  planting  corn.  It  will  drop 
the  seed  at  any  distance  required,  from  four  inches 
to  six  feet.  The  rows  are  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety  of  corn. 
The  price  of  the  drill,  fitted  for  working  with  a 
horse,  is  $14. 

Syphon.— J.  B,,  Willet,  N.  Y.  We  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  water  twenty  feet  in  the  manner 
yoa  speak  of,  and  we  presume  it  will  continue  to 
run  so  long  as  the  supply  will  fully  fill  the  pipe, 
provided  the  pipe  is  perfectly  air-tight. 

Ice-house  ABOVE  ground. — M.  C.  Sperryville, 
Va.  You  will  find  a  cut  and  description  of  an  ice- 
house of  this  kind,  in  our  volume  for  1847,  p.  345. 

Gilmore's  Apiart. — S.  N.  S.,  Hamden,  Ct.  Yon 
will  best  obtain  the  information  you  want  in  regard 
to  this  aiticic,  by  addressing  Mr.  6.  by  letter,  at 
Wayne,  Me.     He  has  a  patent. 
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CoMiMUNicATxoNs  bftvo  como  to  hand,  since  oar 
last,  from  A.  K.,  D.  M.,  A  Farmer,  D.  L.  Sykes, 
W.  L.  Eaton,  One  who  intends  to  be  a  Farmer, 
Titriua,  B,  H.  Nott,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  J.  R. 
Howard,  O.  S.  Murray,  M.  Cooper,  A  Subscriber, 
S.  N,  S,,  J,,  L.  Dnrand,  W.  A.  Ela. 

Books,  Pamphlets,   8cc.,    have   been   received, 

since  our  last,  as  follows: 

Lectures  on  the  General  Relations  which  Science  bears  to  Pracli- 
tical  Agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New- York  State  Agriculiu- 
ral  Society,  by  Jaroe«  F.  W  Johiinoii,  F.R.8S.  L.  &  E.,  from 
C.  M.  Saxtoii,  123  Fulioii  street,  New- York. 

Tlie  New-Bruiiswick  Almanac,  and  Rcfpster,  for  the  year  of  onr 
LorJ  1850,  from  Dr.  Robb,  Frederictou. 

Journal  of  tue  New-Brunswick  Society,  for  the  encoararement  of 
Af^nculture,  Home  Manufactures  ana  Commerce,  from  Dr.  Robb, 
FfederictoH. 

Transactions  of  the  New-Haven  County  A;.  Society,  for  1849,  with 
nil  Address  by  Prof.  John  P.  Norton,  from  L.  Durand,  Esq. 

The  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  Nos. 
8,  9,  and  10,  from  Leonard  Scott  St  Co.,  79  Fuliou  street  and  54 
Gold  street. 

Thorbom's  Descriptive  Annual  Catalog^ae  of  Bulbous  Flowering 
Roots,  with  directions  for  their  Culture  and  Management,  from 
J.  M.  Thorbum  A;  Co.,  15  John  street,  New- York, 

Minority  Report  on  the  Redaction  of  Leuer,  Periodical,  and  Pam- 
phlet Postage,  from  Hon.  Charlxs  DuaKXBt  M.  C. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  an(f  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the 
Hopewell  Nurseries,  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  by  Henry  R. 
Roby,  from  the  Proprietor. 

Wire  Fences. — We  invite  attention  to  the  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  by  Judge  Nott.  We  have  vis* 
tted  his  place,  and  seen  the  various  kinds  of 
fence  described  by  him.  His  experiments  have  been 
very  thorough,  and  have  done  much  towards  show*^ 
ing  what  will  not,  as  well  as  what  will  answer  the 
purpose.  His  fence  made  on  the  plan  of  a  suspen- 
sion bridge,  anchored,  or  fastened  as  described,  is 
much  the  most  complete  and  efTectual  of  any  wire- 
fence  we  have  seen.  This  mode  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  may  be  made  across  rocks,  or  bogs, 
or  even  sheets  of  water,  without  inconvenience, 
being  secured  in  its  position  by  the  weights  at  the 
bottom.     ^ 

Seedling  Pear. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  S. 
WoRDEN,  of  Minetto,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  spe- 
cimens of  a  pear  called  King^t  teedling,  Mr.  W. 
states  that  it  was  raised  by  Lorenzo  King,  of  New- 
Haven,  Oswego  county,  the  original  tree  being 
now  about  twenty  years  old.  It  is  described  as  a 
strong,  upright  grower,  yielding  large  crops  every 
year,  and  has  never  been  in  the  leabt  effected  by 
blight.  Mr.  W.'s  description  of  the  fruit,  which 
.'s  as  follows,  appears  to  be  quite  correct:  ''  Size, 
medium  to  large — has  been  known  to  weigh  14 
ounces;  color,  greenish  yellow,  when  ripened  on 
the  tree ;  flesh,  melting,  quite  juicy,  and  very  sweet, 
a  little  gritty  at  the  core;  skin,  thick;  season,  the 
whole  of  October." 

Seed  Corn  and  Seedling  Apples. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  D.  A.  Buckley,  Stone-Hill  Farm, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  a  handsome  sample  of  Dut- 
ton  corn  raised  by  him;  also  two  varieties  of  seed- 
ling apples,  one  sweet,  the  other,  moderately  sour. 
The  former  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  very 
valuable  properties;  the  latter  is  a  fair-sized,  and 
pleasant  apple,  but  not  equal  to  some  others  ripen- 
ing at  the  same  season. 

Wild  Potatoes, — At  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Westchester  county  Agricultural  Society,  Mr. 
James  P.  Swain,  of  Eastchester,  exhibited  several 
kinds  of  potatoes,  the  original  stock  of  which  was 
procured  from  a  forest  in  Pern,  in  1S47.  The  tubers 
were  at  first  about    the   size   of  peas.     They    have 


been  planted  by  Mr.  S>  three  years,  and  with  a 
manifest  improvement  in  size,  each  year — ^several 
of  those  now  exhibited  being  of  ample  size  for  culi- 
nary use.  We  were  presented  with  specimens  of 
three  kinds— white,  pink  and  blue,  and  shall  have 
them  carefully  cultivated  next  season.  We  under* 
stood  from  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Tarry  town,  that  the 
quality  of  some  of  them  had  been  proved,  and  that 
they  were  equal  to  the  best  kinds  known.  They 
have  thus  far  been  entirely  healthy,  though  planted 
in  the  same  fields  with  others  which  have  rotted. 
They  are  well  worthy  a  fair  trial. 

Splendid  Harnesses. — At  the  late  State  Fair, 
Mr.  L.  J.  Lloyd,  of  this  city,  exhibited  a  gold* 
mounted  harness,  manufactured  by  him,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  All  the  materials  used  in 
its  construction — the  gold,  silver,  iron,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  leather'-were  jimerican.  At  the  late  Fair 
at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  a  beautiful  harness  was  exhib- 
ited, which,  (with  the  exception  of  the  mountings,) 
was  not  inferior  in  materials  and  workmanship,  to 
any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  labelled  as  follows: 
'*  From  Lambert  Maynard.  Esq.,  Boston;  a  pre- 
sent for  the  Morgan  horse  Black-Hawk."  We  pre- 
sume it  will  be  preserved  as  a  holliday  attire  for 
the  noble  steed. 

Apples  from  Vermont. — Mr.  H.  C.  Hunt,  of 
New-Haven,  Vt.,  has  left  with  us  specimens  of 
Jcwett's  Best,  Burroughs'  Greening,  Danvers  Win- 
ter-Sweet, Tynmouth  Sweet,  and  several  kinds  in 
regard  to  the  proper  names  of  which  we  are  not 
quite  certain.  We  will  speak  of  the  qualities  of 
some  of  these  kinds,  with  which  we  are  not  now  ac- 
quainted, when  they  come  into  a  fit  state  for  eating. 

Ohio  State  Fair. — This  exhibition  took  place 
at  Cincinnati,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of 
October.  A  very  large  number  of  people  attended, 
and  the  general  result,  considering  that  it  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  highly 
flattering  to  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement. 
We  have,  as  yet  seen  no  official  account  of  the 
exhibition.  A  correspondent  of  the  National  JEra. 
states  that — '*  The  whole  receipts  amounted  to 
$7,285.  The  amount  of  premiums  paid  was  $3,000. 
The  total  expenses  were  something  less  than 
$10,000,  leaving  about  $3,000  to  be  supplied  by 
State  appropriations  and  privnte  contributions." 

Premium  on  Bread. — At  the  late  exhibition 
of  the  Middlesex  county  (Mass.)  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, a  premium  was  given  for  the  best  bread. 
There  were  thirty-three  competitors.  After  two 
hours  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  different  spe- 
cimens, the  premiums  (two)  were  awarded  to  bread 
made  by  Irish  girls. 

Cure  for  Kidney- Worm  in  Swine. — A  writer 
in  the  Ohio  Cultivator  states,  that  he  cures  this 
disease  by  giving  the  animal  afflicted  with  it,  one 
ounce  of  copperas  daily,  for  six  or  eight  days.  He 
makes  a  slop  of  about  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  and 
dish-water;  dissolves  the  copperas  in  a  cup  of  warm 
water,  then  mixes  the  whole  together,  and  gives  it 
to  the  hog.  If  he  does  not  eat  ijt  at  first,  he  shuts 
him  in  a  pen  and  gives  him  nothing  else  for  several 
days,  or  until  be  eats  it.  He  states  that  this  treat- 
ment has  cured  the  disease  even  when  at  several 
months  standing. 

Hat-caps. — E.  Emerson,  in  replying  to  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  editor  of  the  Masa.  Plowman, 
that  ''  no  practical  farmer  will  be  very  ready  to 
procure  hay-caps," — says  "  I  am  a  practical  far- 
mer— have  used  hay-caps  for  years;  they  have  saved 
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prnclics  I   find  that 
Ibrough  a  storm  of 
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ue  tea  tine*  iheir  ooit. 
cock    of  baj  ma;  itand 
week  DDder  a  good  oap,  aod  receii 
Qtij  what  it  reoeivet  from  the  wi 
practice  I  find  that  the  winila  bavi 
enough  Tor    tha   lad  four  jean,  i 
capped,  to  blow  over    a  oook  wicn    a 
^rom  praolioe,  I  find  that  the  caps  mai 

aod  not  iajurs  the  haj.     You  may  juat 
that  B  man  must  reraove  hia  ambreJla  after  a  aho' 
•a  aa  hia  caps.     I  have  never  had  a.  cock  ot  hay 
nneh  wet,  tbrongh  a  cap,  ai  it  would  be  by  a  heavy 
dew  wiihottt  a  cap." 

School  or  Apfliid  Chihiitbt. — We  would 
vita  particular  attention  to  theadvcrtiaementor  thi* 
School,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Norton, 
Yale  College.  It  will  be  aeen  that  the  Toarth  conrae 
of  leolarea  on  Scientific  Agricaltare,  will  commence 
in  January  next,  and  we  irnat  that  many  ot  our 
joangmcn  will  embrace  the  opporluoily  hereofiered, 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  thoie  icii 
principlea  on  which  the  art  of  busban 
Prof.  NoKToK  is  a  tound,  practical,  and 
teacher,  and  one  who  baa  been  eminently 
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nals  brought  aatiafaclory  price*.  One  Devon  heifer, 
two  yeafa  old,  broaghl  SI50,  another  SI60,  and  sev- 
eral cowa  npwardi  of  $]D0  each.  The  Devon  bull 
[mporled  by  Mr.  Sticinet,  brought  S2T0.  The 
Solfolk,  Middteux,  and  Eoex  piga  lold  well.  One 
Safiblk  sow  and  piga  brongbt  over  SlOO,  and  one 
aow  alone  (80. 

blleea  of  our  rural  population,  have  generally  been 
of  an  nnusually  interesting  charaolei,  the  preaent 
aeaaon,  and  have  been  attended  by  large  crowds. 
We  have  received  accounts  of  many  exhibitions,  for 
which  we  return  our  thanks,  but  are  obliged,  for 
want  of  space,  lo  forego  detailed  Dotioea. 

Heavt  STEcaa.— Col.  E.  Lono,  of  Cambridge, 
N.  T.,  informs  n>  that  he  has  a  pair  of  steers,  two 
years  old  la$l  April,  which  weighed  alive  on  the 
]2lh  of  October,  3,4S0  lb*.  They  were  intended 
for  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair,  but  by  an  accident 
wore  prevented  from  arriving  in  time. 

New  Books.— C.  M.  Gaiton,  ]23  Folton-street, 
New- York,  has  just  issued  a  handsome  edition  of 
Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures  before  the  N.  Y.  State 
Ag.  Society,  delivered  at  ihe  Capitol  last  winter. 
Hr.  S  has  also  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Prof.  J.'s 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Lono  AND  Rotten  MANtrasa. — Were  we  not 
guided  by  eiperienee,  perhaps  we  should  ha  let!  to 
imagine  there  would  not  only  be  a  saving  of  the 
ammoniaeal  salts,  phosphates,  &c.,  by  applying 
manure  fresb  to  lh«  soil,  but  that  all  soils  would  be 
rqunlly  brnefiilcd  by  being  thus  treated.  Not  sn. 
The  chemical  action  of  the  manure  will  be  equally  eH). 
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■L  Book  FDbliia»T,  190  Fnllon  «.,  New-VDrk. 
ia^iu  •  new  edition  of  Frot.  Johulon'i  Lee. 


Merino  Sheep. 
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to  the  publiriiera, 


•500  TO  $0000  A  YEAR. 
FIVE  HUNDRED  AG£IfT8  WANTED 
In  all  the  States  of  the  UnioSf 

Including  Califomia, 

TO  CANVASS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  important  alld  valuable 
work*,  which  are  sold  by  subscription. 
We  have  now  about  two  hundred  Agenl*  in  the  field,  many  of 
tliem  clearing  from  two  to  tiigkt  doUarsptr  day.  It  will  be  seen  Ihat 
they  ure  all  <^  a  very  papular  and  dei»irable  kind,  and  calculated  tu 
please  almost  every  taste.  For  further  p>irticulurs  apply  (pust  paid) 
^  DERBY  9l  miller, 

Aubuni,  N.  Y. 

"  HOW  A  FARMER  MAY  BECOME  RICH." 

Blake's  Fanner's  Every  Day  Book, 

Or  how  a  Farmer  can  become  rich— beinf  sketches  of  Life  in 
the  Couniry ;  with  the  Popular  Elemenu  of  practical  and  Theoreti- 
cal Arriculture,  and  twelve  hundred  Laconics  aiid  Apothegms  re- 
latiiif  lo  Morals,  Regime  and  general  Lilernture :  also  500  receipts, 
on  health,  Cookeiy  uid  domestic  economy ;  with  ten  fme  illutflraiionSf 
represeutnig  the  various  scenes  atieiidiuit  upon  Farming,  etc.,  Bv 
John  L.  Blake,  D.  1),  author  of  **  Biographical  iKctiouary," 
"  Family  Eiicyclopedia,"  ice. 

The  publishers  respectfully  aiuiounce  that  they  have  undertaken 
the  publicmtinn  of  this  large  mid  beautiful  work,  with  a  view  lo 
supply  a  desideratum  thai  has  long  been  fell— a  book  for  tvery 
F€tnner*s  Library — believing  that  the  venerable  author  has  produced 
a  work  that  will  be  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold  to  every  Farmer's 
Aimily,  that  thorouglily  peruse  it.  It  is  proper  lo  state  that  Dr. 
Blake  is  a  practieal/armer,  and  has  reclaimed  a  sterile  and  worn 
oui  |Mece  of  land  into  a  valuable  and  productive  farm— which  ex> 

gerience,  with  his  well  known  qualifications  as  an  author,  peculiarly 
t  him  to  prepare  a  book  for  farmers. 

The  work  contains  854  pages,  large  octavo,  with  a  motto  sur- 
rounding each  page.  It  is  printed  on  fiue  paper,  and  bound  in  sub- 
stantial imitation  Turkey  Morocco,  gill  back,  invariable  retail 
price,  83.U0. 

Frost's  Pictorial  History  of  California. 

The  History  of  the  State  of  California,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
her  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  to  her  acquis  tion  by  the  United 
Stales ;  with  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  immense  Gold  Mines, 
and  the  quantity  of  Gold  alreadv  obtained ;  the  enormous  increase 
of  population ;  a  description  or  the  Mineral  and  Agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  with  adventures  and  travels  among  the 
mines.  Also,  advice  k^  Emigranis,  as  to  the  most  desirable  route* 
tliither.  To  which  is  added  the  Constitutimi  of  tiie  State  of  CaliA»r- 
nia,  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  California,  and  the 
gold  mines,  in  one  octuvo  volume,  500  i>ages ;  bound  in  same  style 
as  Mexican  War.    Retail  price,  SS,5a 

"  I  am  prepared- 1  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duly." 

The   Lite  ot  Zachary  Taylor, 

I<ate  President  of  the  United  Slates,  including  the  closing  scenes  of 
bis  life  and  death,  by  H.  Montgomery— embellished  with  a  steel 
portrait  and  15  illustrations,  in  one  elegant  octavo  vol.,  463  pages, 
well  printed  on  fiue  paper,  and  bound  in  subaiantial  morocco, 
gilt  back. 

"  The  lightnings  may  flash,  tlie  thunders  may  rattle. 
He  bears  not,  he  heeds  not,  he*s  free  from  all  pain. 
He  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  he  has  fought  his  last  baltle, 
No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again." 

More  than  90,000  copies  of  the  above  work  have  been  sold  by  us, 
and  the  demand  is  unabated.  It  is  allowed  by  critics,  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  authentic  copy  of  any  of  the  works  purporting  to 
be  a  Life  of  the  Great  Man  of  the  Age.    Retail  price  99,00. 

Drain  Tile  Worlu, 

03  Jay  Stregtj  North  of  Saiamander  WoASf  Albany. 

THE  subscriber  is  now  manufacturing  and  prepared  to  fill  orders 
for  Horse  Shoe,  Sole,  Rouud  and  Collar  Drain  Tile,  of  various 
sizes,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  width  and  rise.  The  tile  is  cut 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  will  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  price  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  shaM,  from 
$tO  to  816  per  thousand.  Specimens  of  the  article  with  tne  prices 
will  soon  be  distributed  to  all  the  agricultural  stores  in  the  State. 
Presidents  of  county  societies  adjoining  the  river  and  canals,  will 
iriease  send  their  address  with  directions  to  whom  a  box  containing 
Cte  diflerent  sizes  of  Tile  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge. 
July  1,  1850— If.  A.  S.  BABCOCK. 

Agrionltaral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

No.  197  WaUratreetf  {near  FvUon,)  New-York. 

^HE  subscribers  M'ould  respectfully 
-"-  invite  llic  attention  of  plainers  and 
'  dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implements,  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds,  &c.,  dec,  to  their  large  and  va- 
ried assortment  of  Garden  and  Field 
loots,  ftc,  which  thev  ure  selling  at  the  very  lowest  rates  that  they 
can  be  procured  in  the  United  Stales.  Persons  living  at  a  distance 
can  obtain  an  *'  illustrated  "  Catalogue,  contaiiiiii?  a  li«t  of  prices,  on 
an>licatiou  by  letter^  post-paid.  Those  ordering  from  us  may  depend 
upon  their  orders  beuig  promptly  filled. 
May  1, 185(>-lf.  JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO., 


Agriealtaral  and  Horticsultaral  Implements^  and 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

TTPWARD3  of  OM  hundred  different  kinds  of  Plows,  and  a  corres- 
^  ponding  variety  of  all  other  Implements  for  the  Farmer,  Planter 
and  Ganlener ;  embracing  the  largest  ajid  most  complete  assortment 
to  be  found  in  the  United  Stales.  Also,  FieU  noA  Garden  Sesds|  a 
large  and  varied  assortment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  it  CO., 

August  1, 1850.— If.  180  k,  191  Water  SL,  New- York. 

White  Dorkings.  ^-  " 

T^HE  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  few  ehoiee  White  Dorkmg  lowls 
'■  which  he  will  sell  at  fair  prices— bred  by  himself.  As  far  as  his 
knowledge  goes,  this  variety  of  the  DM>kiiigs  is  more  sought  after, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  coimtry,  on  account  of  their  color.  Price, 
85  per  pair.  L.  DURAND. 

Derby,  Ct.,  Oct.  1,  1850— 9t.* 

Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees* 

T^HE  subscribers  would  beg  leave  to  give  notice  to  dealora  said 
'■  others  purchasing  Pear  trees,  that  their  stock  is  remarkably  well 
grown  this  season,  and  will  be  very  stmog  and  fine  for  the  fall  sales, 
and  is  as  ezteuMve  a  collection  of  saleable  trees  as  can  be  found  at 
any  other  iwrsery  in  the  county.  The  coUectiou  grown  on  quince 
Slock  is  also  very  fine. 

The  stock  of  Apple  trees  will  also  be  very  laif^e  this  fall,  in  lots  to 
suit  purchasers. 

PLUMS— A  general  assortment  of  most  of  the  leading  kinds. 

CHERRIES.  APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  GRAPE  VINES, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  with  other  small  Fmits,  at  Ins 
lowest  market  prices. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  being  also  grown  extensively, ean  b« 
funiished  by  the  hundred  at  very  retisonabie  rates— European  Lin- 
den, Mountain  Ash,  Scotch  Elms,  Eiiglish  Elms,  Horse  CfaeslniilM, 
with  a  good  collection  of  ROSE.S,  &  c.  Catalogoes  will  be  forward- 
ed to  all  applicauu.  WILSON,  THORBl/RN  &  TELLER, 

Oct.  1,  11^50—91  Nurserymen,  499  Broadvray,  Albany. 

Choice  Fruit  Trees. 

Rochester  Commercial  Nursery,     Established  1830. 

^PHE  subscribers  offer  for  sate,  this  autumn  and  the  coming,  one 
*■   of  tl.e  largest  slocks  of  fruit  trees  ui  this  stale;  carefully  propa^ 
gated  and  grown  by  ourselves,  and  warranted  correctly  nameid. 

It  has  been  our  coiMtanl  aim  lo  cullivaie  none  but  the  good  varie- 
ties, leaving  to  others  the  long  list  of  useless  trash. 

We  sell  very  much  at  wholesale,  and  have  funiished  as  many  es 
5,000  Apple  trees  for  a  single  orchard,  and  3.000  dwarf  Pears. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  in  large  or  small  quantities,  wiU  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  communicate  with  us. 

BISSELL  Sc  HOOKER, 

Oct.  1— gt. Rochester  N.  Y. 

Ayrshire  Ball  for  Sale. 

THE  two-year-old  Ayrshire  bull,  "  Governor  9d,"  out  of  "  Ladjr 
Rose,"  by  ''Governor  9d,>*  both  prise  animals  in  Scotland,  se. 
lected  for  and  imported  by  R.  S.  Griswoli>,  of  Hartford,  Conn  ,  iu 
1046.  The  Bull  may  be  seen  at  the  fiirm  of  Mr.  PRENTICE,  Mount 
Hope,  near  Albany     Price  $100.  Oct.  1, 1860. 

Postponed  Sale  of  fall  bred  Short-horns  and 
improved  Dairy  Stock. 

OWING  to  affliction  in  my  Atmily,  I  have  postponed  the  annual 
sale  which  was  to  take  place  iu  Octcriber,  1660,  imtilthe98ih  dny 
of  June,  1851. 

I  also  decline  selling  any  stock  by  private  sale,  so  as  to  oflbr  the 
public,  at  auction,  all  the  animals  I  have  to  part  with,  without  faav. 
uig  any  previously  selected  from  the  herd,  and  all  animals  offered 
will  be  sold  without  reserve. 

My  new  importations  of  Short-homs,  Devons,  South  Down  Sheep 
and  Hogs,  will  arrive  during  the  fall. 

Timely  Catalogues,  with  full  descrmtions  of  each  animal,  will  be 
published  iu  the  principal  AgricuUucal  journals. 

Mount  Fordham,  Oct.  1st,  1850. L.  G.  MORRIS. 

The  Fanners'  Encyclopedia^ 

Y  C.  W.  JOHNSON.  Adapted  to  the  United  States,  by  6. 
Emlsrsoii,  Philadelphia,  1850.  In  one  laive  octavo  volume, 
1173  pages,  conlaining  the  latesl  discoveries  ana  improvements,  in 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  plates  of  Live  Stock,  Farming  Imple- 
ments, frc. 

'*  We  are  fully  convmced  that  such  an  amount  of  valuable  know- 
ledge for  farmers  can  be  found  in  no  other  work  in  so  cheap  and  con- 
venient a  form.  In  fact,  no  farmer  who  pretends  to  be  well  inform- 
ed  in  his  profession  should  be  without  tliis  book." — New  Genesea 
Farmer. 

*'Aii  excellent  work,  fit  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  by  Agricul- 
tural Societies.  How  much  better,  and  in  better  taste,  than  the 
amount  of  its  cost  in  money." — J.  S.  Skinner. 

Sold  by  L.  Tcckeb,  Albany ;  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia ;  Dkebt  dc 
Co.,  Buffalo;  W.  D.  Ticknos  &,  Co.,  Boston;  and  the  principal 
booksellers  in  the  Union.  Price  94.  (Cost  of  the  imported  work  in 
1  vol.  without  any  plates,  $14.) July  1 — tf. 

Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  A?.  Society* 

nPRANSACTIONS  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultoral  Society, 
•L   from  1841  to  1&4D,  eight  vols.,  price  99,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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A  If ew  Hardj  Climber. 

THE  Qtvr  and  beautiful  CLmaKS,  Calestig^ia  pulteseens,  recentljr 
imraduced  from  China,  by  Mr.  Furtaiie.  prove*  perfectly  hardy 
in  New  England,  haviiiif  stood  iu  the  rrouiicu  here  the  post  winter, 
without  the  least  protection.  Trained  to  a  single  pillar,  say  10  feet 
in  height,  it  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  olgeet  from  tJie  middle 
of  June  till  cokl  weather,  daring  which  time  it  is  covered  with  a 
profusi<Hi  of  its  large  double  flowers,  of  a  delicate  rose  color.  It  is 
very  ornamental  Ranted  in  patches  like  the  verbenas ;  makes  an 
admirable  screen,  and  is  very  eflective  in  young  plantation)^,  bells, 
or  shmbberies,  trailing  prettily  on  the  surface,  and  running  up 
sunong  the  lower  branches  of  trees  in  a  very  picturesque  manner. 
It  is,  therefore,  particniarly  suited  for  ornamenting  cemeteries  and 
public  gardens.  Its  culture  is  Very  simple,  and  it  thrives  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  When  required  in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  best  to 
■tart  it  under  glass  in  February  or  March,  but  the  tubers  ^  may  also 
be  planted  in  Itie  open  ground  in  May.  The  subscriber  will  send  to 
cwder,  by  mall  or  exoress,  October  9nih,  tubers  sufficient  for  100 
plants,  at  ^.00;  50  plants,  93.00;  with  directions  for  propagation 
smd  cu  turc. 
Strong  plants  in  pots,  in  April,  tl  per  pair.     B.  M.  WATSON. 

OM  Colony  Nnmeries,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1, 1S50— tf 

Pear  Seedling* 

'HE  undersigned  offers  for  sale,  100,000  pear  seedlings,  from 
S8.QP  to  990.00  per  1,000,  and  a  great  variety  of  dwarf  and  f^ee 
stocks  for  nurseries  at  low  micc^— fruit  and  ornamental ;  also 

Deodar  Cedars,  1  to  3  A.,  $1  to  93 ;  Araucariu  imbrieata,  $1 . 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  $i;  Thuya  filiformis,  91.50;  Lonicera  Lede- 
boorii,  50  cents ;  Spiraea  Reevsii,  50ceMt»;  •———  prunifulia  fl.  pleno, 
60  cents ;  Japan  Pear, double  crimson,  50 cts:  Ribes albidum, 50 cts ; 
t^piraea  Lindleyana,  50  cents.  New  Lilacs,  fine  Double  Hawthorns, 
and  a  full  assortment  of  ornamental  plants,  of  which  a  priced  Ust 
-will  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  order. 

APPLES— A  few  hundred  extra  Dwarf  Pyramidal  Apples,  of  the 
beat  sorts,  in  a  bearing  state. 

RHUBARB— Tea  thousand  Willroott's  Early,  and  Myatt's  Victo- 
via  Rhubarb. 

IVE8»  WASHINGTON  SEEDLING  PLUM— (Originated  by 
J.  M.  Ives,  Em].,  of  Salem,  Mass..)  is  pronounced  b^  the  best  judg- 
es equal  to  any  American  Plum  yet  j>roduced.  It  is  of  great  size 
and  beaaty,  and  of  delicious  flavor.    92.00 

Local  Fruits.— The  Watson  Pear,  an  excellent  early  pear,  (An. 

8 ust  20.)  handsome^  and  of  good  size,  of  a  peculiar  and  delicious 
avor;  an  old  favorite  here,  where  it  has  fruited  above  sixty  years. 
The  Horseblock  or  Manonel.  Sassafras  or  Spur  Sweet,  Hohies  and 
Hightop  Apples,  are  all  excellent  fruit,  descriptions  of  which  may  be 
found  iu  the  leading  Horticuliural  Magazines  for  the  years  184IMM). 
One  of  each  of  the  above,  9300.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

OldColouy  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 1850— tf. 

Soath  Down  Sheep. 

I^E  subscriber  oflers  for  sale,  this  season,  several  purebred  South 
■^  Down  Rams,  varying  in  age  from  lambs  to  4  year*  old.  Also 
several  Ewes,  from  one  year  to  four  years  <ild. 

The  Lambs  and  Yevliiigs  of  this  flock,  are  from  an  imported 
Ram  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  celebrated  flock. 

Applicatjoiis  for  the  above  Sheep  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber 
in  this  city.  JNO.  McD.  McINTYRE. 

Albany,  August  19, 1S50— 3t. 

Unriraled  ImproTement  in  Water  Wheels  for 

Mill-Owners* 

RECENT  improvements  in  the  French  Turbine  and  5^otch  Mortar 
Water  Wheels,  exceeding  all  others,  even  the  most  perfect  Over- 
shot Wheel,  by  a  great  percentage,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Dewuter.  It  has  been  fully  tested,  aixl  found  far  in  advance 
oT  all  other  wheels,  both  in  power  and  economy,  or  quajility  of 
water  required.  Its  superiority  is  established  in  the  roIlowiiMr  points : 
1st.  Itgivesgreater  percentage  of  the  water.  2d.  Is  not  aflecied  by 
ba'.-k-watrr.  3d.  Is  not  obstructed  by  ice.  4th.  Wusles  no  vrater. 
6th.  Is  more  durable.  6th.  Requires  less  room.  7lh.  It  is  less  varia- 
ble in  its  motion  when  performing  more  or  less  labor,  with  the  same 
supply  of  water. 

The  onautity  of  water  required  tuider  different  heads  and  falls,  for 
six  and  a  half  horse  power,  say  from  5  feet  to  23  feet  fall,  first 
A  in  ft  in  A  in  fk  in  A  in  ft  in  A  in  A  in  A  in  A  in  A  in 
^114,  6-^,  7-08. 8-57,  »*46.  10-44,  11-38, 12-31,  13-31, 14-20, 15-26, 
A  in  ft  in  ft  in  A  in  A  in  A  iu  A  in  A  in  A  in  A  in 
16-25, 17-23,  18-91, 19-^,  20-19,  21-18,  22-17,  S3-16,  24  15,  25-14, 
A    in    ft  in  A  in 

26-11,  27-10,  S8-0.  All  who  mav  wish  to  improve  their  mills  or  fhc- 
tones,  by  the  use  of  the  above  wheels,  and  will  send  us  a  statement 
of  head  and  fall  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  hone  power  required  to 
drive  the  machinery  they  use,  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

D;;^  This  wheel  is  capable  of  driving^  according  to  the  quantity 
water,  and  as  the  head  and  fall  may  be  in  height,  from  6  horse-power 
to  250  horse-power. 

Mr.  Jagger,  is  a  practical  and  experienced  mill-wright,  and  con- 
aiders  this  the  best  Water  Wheel  that  has  ever  been  ofl*ered  to  the 
pttUic. 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Machinery  patterns,  that  have  been 
collecting  more  than  fiAy  vears,  and  ore  reaay  at  all  times  to  Airiiish 
Castings,  fitted  or  not,  at  snort  notice  and  on  fair  terms. 

JAGGER,  TREADWELL  &  PERRY, 
Eagle  Foundry  and  Machinery  WorkL 

Oct  1—^.  No.  110  Beaver  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Froit  and  Ornamental  Treesy  &c« 

'PHE  subscril)er  cultivates  at  his  Nurseries,  and  has  for  sale  at  his 
*•  residence,  Eustit-ttrtet^  Roxbury.  Mass.,  all  the  choice  varieties 
of  the  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  and  oiher  Fruit  Trees, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries, 
Aqmragufl  Roots,  etc..  etc.,  He. 

Also  several  thousand  Pear  Trees  on  the  Quince— one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  years  from  the  bud. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear. 

Persons  wisiiing  extra  sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Ouinee  stock  in  a 
bearing  state,  wiltplcase  call  at  tlie  Nurseries  ana  make  tlieir  own 
selection. 

30,000  Buckthorn  Plants. 

Orramkktal  Txxxs,  Shmbe  and  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
PoBonies,  &c. 

The  whole  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  nrice.  Catalogues  gratis 
to  post-paid  applicants.  SAMUEL  WALKER, 

Roxbury,  Sept  1—31.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

at  the  Nursery  of  S.  J.  THOMAS,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

MOST  of  the  Trees  are  of  large,  handsome,  and  thriAy  growth,  and 
they  embrace  careful  selections  of  the  best  sorts  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c.,  with  the  smaller  fruits. 

When  purchasers  desire,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  nroprietor, 
so  as  to  oflbrd  a  regular  succession  of  the  best  varieties  thmughout 
the  season ;  and  all  may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  true  to  their  names, 
the  proprietor  having  for  the  past  fifteen  years  invarialiy  adhered  to 
the  rule  o/seUing  none  but  THOROUGHLY  PROVED  sorts. 

A  carefully  assorted  collection  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees^  .Shrubs, 
and  Herbaceous  Perennial  Plants,  furnished  at  moderate  prices. 

Trees  for  canal  and  railrcMid  well  packed  in  bundles,  enclosed  in 
strong  mats,  with  roou  mudded  and  encased  in  wet  moss,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  danger  of  uijury. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Macedon.  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Sept.  1— 3L 

SyracDse  Nurseries. 

Thorp,  Smith  f  Hanchett,  Proprietors,  Syracuse,  N.  T, 

THESE  Nurseries  are  now  moat  abundantly  stocked  wiih  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Aruit  trees  suitable  to  tliis  climate,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors feel  much  satisfaction  in  calling  the  attention  of  cultivators 
and  di  alers.  The  peculiarly  favorable  season  hath  given  to  their 
trees  a  vigor  of  body,  a  hale  outstretching  of  the  limbs,  and  a  beau* 
ty  of  form,  which  do  render  it  a  grateful  entertainment  for  the  eyes 
to  dwell  upon  them.  Trees,  superior  in  those  particulars,  have 
rarely  been  offered  to  purchasers. 

Their  nurseries  embrace  all  of  the  most  approved  varieties,  old 
or  new,  of  the  various  kinds  of 

FRUIT  TREES — From  which  customers  can  be  supplied  in  quan- 
tities of  from  10,  to  10,000,  as  excellent  iu  quality,  aial  as  reasona- 
ble in  terms,  as  can  b<>  found  at  any  other  like  establishment. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES— Splendid  in  size  and  Airm,  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Balsam  Fir,  Ailanthus,  and  various 
others,  may  be  had,  largely  or  otherwise. 

BUCKTHORN  FOR  HEDGES— One  and  two  years  old.  very 
stout;  Snowballs,  Michigan  Roses,  Grape  roots,  Quince  Trees, 
Currants,  6oosel>errics,  Ac,  Ac;  all,  or  any  of  which,  will  be  part- 
ed with  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

Catalogues^  as  usual,  supplied  to  post-pay/ng  applicants. 

Syracuse,  let  Oct.,  1850— 2t. 


M^ 


Apple  TreeM  fbr  Orchards. 


ANY  thousand  fine  Trees,  mostly  7  to  8  feet  high,  propapttrd  in 
■  aU  eases  from  thorot*ghlv  proved  or  bearing  trees,  for  sale  at  the 
nursery  of  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Alaced<  n,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

They  embrace  the  best  staiidiird  varieties,  with  nearly  all  the 
valunble  new  sorts ;  among  them  are  Fliirly  Harvest,  Sine  Qua  Non, 
Sweet  Bough,  Early  Joe,  Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  Auiumn  Straw- 
berry, Gravensiciu,  Dutch  Migiioniie.  Rambo.  Fall  Pippin,  Yellow 
Bellnower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  &opus  Spiizenburgn,  Northern 
Spy,  Swaar,  &i*.,  &c. 

Price,  varying  with  selections,  Aom  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per 
hnndred — a  first  rate  selection  of  summer,  auiumn.  and  wiiuer  fruit, 
of  fiHeen  to  thirty  varieties,  if  made  by  the  proprietor,  furnished  at 
sixteen  dollars  per  hundred,  or  seventeen  if  well  packed  in  matted 
bundles,  and  delivered  at  cnnnl  or  railway.  Ail  orders  to  be  ac- 
companied with  remittances.  Sept.  1 — St. 

The  American  Live  Stock  Insiirance  Company ^ 

At  Vincennes,  Ind. 

CHARTER  unlimited.  Granted  January  2,  1950.  ID^Capital 
<'50,0«0!,.O  For  the  Insurance  of  HORSES,  MJ'LES, 
PRIZE  BULLS,  SHEEP  AND  C/IITLE,  of  every  description, 
against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water,  AeeiduUs  and  Disease. 

Losses  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Directors. — Josepli  G.  Bowman,  Hiram  Decker,  M  D.,  Isaac 
Mass,  George  D.  llay,  John  Wise.  Alvin  W.  Tiacy,  Hon.  Abner  T. 
Ellis,  Abm.  Smith,  Hon.  Thomas  Bishop.  Joseph  O.  Bowman, 
President.    B.  S.  Whitney ,JS«rretery.    Wm.  Burtch,  Treasurer. 

Aug.  1,  1850— lyr. B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agent,  Albany. 

Colman'ii  Enropenn  A^icnltnre. 

"PUROPEAN  AGRlCn^TURE,  from  personal  observation,  by 
*-^  Hbxrt  Colma!!  of  Massachnsctts.  Two  lnr«e  octavo  voN.— 
price,  ncHtly  bound,  ilie  <tame  as  published  in  Ncs.,  95.  For  sale 
at  the  office  of  THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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School  of  Appli^  Chemistry, 

YAI.B  CoLLSOx,  Nxw  Hatev.  Conn. 

JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Prof,  of  Scientific  Agricollure. 
HENRY  WURTZ,  First  Assistant. 

QTUDENTS  are  received  iu  this  Laboratory  as  a  special  class  dis- 
'^  tinct  from  the  other  college  deparlmeutj^  and  instruction  is  given 
in  all  branches  of  Chcmiftryi  both  organic  and  inorganic,  general 
and  special. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  those  who  desire  to  become  pn>ficient 
ill  Scientific  Agriculture,  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  jilaats,  animal 
substances,  roaunres,  A;e.  Students  lakeu  with  special  reference  to 
their  becoming  iiistrueiors. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  npon  Seunttit  AgrieuUurtj  by  Prof.  Nor- 
ton, will  commence  about  the  mimle  of  January,  and  continue 
two  and  a  hnlf  montba  This  course  is  intended  to  present  a  plain 
and  intelligible  view  of  the  connections  of  science  with  agriculture, 
which  may  be  understood  by  any  Atnner.  Mr.  Wartz  prupoees  to 
lecture  on  some  points  of  Applied  Chemistry  during  tne  summer 
term. 

The  lectures  of  Prof.  Sillimait  on  Oe<ilogy  and  Mmeralogy,  and 
tboM  of  Prof.  Olmstbd,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy  wid 
Meteorology ;  also  the  c«bege  libraries  and  cabiiietS|  are  accessible 
to  the  students. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  ^e.,  apply  to  Prof.  NORTON, 

OcL  9, 1860— 4t  Ntv-MoMm, 

trees  I   Trees !  I    Trees  III 

FOR  SALE,  at  Mount  Ida  Nursery,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  choice  viu-iety 
of  Fruit  Trees,  comprising  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums  uid 
Cherries,  of  the  most  approved  Kuids— the  greater  part  of  iliem 
worked  from  bearing  trees,  and  all  of  them  by  the  subscriber — 
therefore  he  can  recommend  them  with  confidence.  He  would 
also  say  to  those  that  have  not  had  tht  experience,  that  trees 
brought  from  the  South  (if  they  do  live)  do  not  grow  as  thrifty  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  those  raised  in  a  Northern  latitude,  which 
many  persons  can  prove  from  experience..  Ho  also  pays  psLrticular 
attention  to  the  trsinsplantiiif  of  his  trees  so  as  to  have  them  well 
rooted. 

Also,  a  good  variety  of  Shade  Trees,  consisting  of  Scotch  Elm. 
Sycamore,  Linden,    Honb  Ghestunt,  Mountain   Ash,  Evergreen 
Privet  for  Hedges,  China  and  Hordy  Roses,  Ac,  Sec. 
Catalogues  and  other  informotion  can  be  had  of  the  Nurseryman, 
Nov.  1, 185a-lt* JOSEPH  CALDWEll>. 

Choice  Fruit  Trees. 

nPHB  SUBSCRIBER  would  announce  to  the  public  that  his  stock 
''*  of  Apple  Trees  especially,  this  fall,  is  unusually  large  and  fine, 
having  a  full  stock  or  Bakiwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern 
Spy,  Swnar,  Boston  Russet;  Ladies  Sweet,  Yellow  Harvest,  Ac, 
6  to  0  feet  and  handsome,  with  all  the  leading  as  well  us  new  choice 
and  rare  varieties,  with  a  general  assortment  of  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherriei|,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Quinces,  Gooseberries, 
Grape  vines  mid  Currants,  with  Red  Antwerp,  Franconia  and  Fa«> 
toUT  Raspberries  at  86  to  $8  per  100.  Strawberries  of  the  best 
varieties  assorted  at  #5  per  1000. 

CHAS.  HAMILTON. 
Cornwall,  Oct  1850— It. 


Talnabie  Farm  for  Sale* 

n^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  mi  which  he  resides  sitnsted 
-">  in  Wayne  county,  N.  Y^  1}  miles  east  of  the  thriving  village  of 
Palmyra.  The  Lyons  and  Uochester  turnpike  passes  iu  front  ^  the 
house,  which  is  a  good  two  storied  frame  builduigSS  feet  by  SS^  with 
cellar  below,  and  kitchen,  woodshed,  Ac.  attached.  It  is  pleasantly 
sttaated  on  the  north  side  of  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  oma  mental  trees.  There  is  a 
choice  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  cultivated  fruit,  consisting 
of  Apple,  Peach.  Cherry  and  Plum  orchards,  also  Apricots,  Al- 
monds. Nectarines,  Filberts,  Grapes,  &c.  The  farm  contains  100 
acres,  about  30  of  which  are  between  the  house  and  Mud  creek 
well  adapted  to  meadow  and  pasture.  The  plough  land  b  a  good 
gravelly  loam  excellent  for  wheat,  corn,  barley,  Ac,  iu  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,— of  wood  there  is  about  17  acres  well  timbered.  It 
has  about  200  rods  of  thorn  hedge,  with  abundance  of  durable  fen- 
cing materials.  The  farm  is  well  located  as  to  marketa,  mills, 
schools,  situation  is  healthy,  water  good  and  convenient,  so  arranged 
as  to  supply  almost  every  lot.  Ouubuildings  convenient  and  gmd. 
Also  ft>r  sale  three  young  draught  Stallions,  4  years  old,  sired  l^  his 
imported  draught  horse  **  Samson."  (For  description  of  whose 
stock,  see  "  Alltany  Cultivator"  of  Sept  1649,  pa«e  389.)  Also  a 
fine  large  breeding  mare,  of  same  stock,  with  a  foal  by  her  side  ^  by 
Nottingham's  and  Alleu*s  Samson,"  (who  took  first  premhun  as  the 
best  draught  horse  at  the  State  Fair  of  1849.)  Also  a  large  power- 
fully built  two  year  old  stud  colt,  from  same  mare,  by  the  imporicd 
draught  horse  **  Honest  Tom."  Inquiry  may  be  made  of  R.  B. 
Howland,  Union  Springs,  Casmga  county.  N.  Y.,  or  J.  J.  Tbomas, 
Macedon,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.  For  particulars  address  tbe  sub- 
scriber. JOHN  ROBINSON 
Palmyra,  Wayne  ooaaty,  N.  Y.,  9  month  90, 1850—11.* 

•6^000  ACRES  LONG  ISLAND 

Land  for  Sale, 

At  Lake  Road. 

q^HE  UNDERSIGNED  IS,  AND  HAS  BEEN  for  several  years. 
'■  engaged  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  wild  hinds  oi 
Long  Isiand.  The  fact  beuig  now  Ailly  established,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  the  land  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  Island,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  L.  I.  Railroad,  is  as  good  and  productive,  when  cultiva- 
ted in  the  same  mamier,  sa  any  other  part  of  Long  Island.  8,000 
acres  are  now  oflered  ibr  sale,  in  parcels  to  suit  pnrcfaasera,  from  JO 
acres,  to  100,  or  1 ,000,  at  a  very  low  price,  nud  on  favorable  terms. 
This  tract  is  near  the  geograpliical  centre  of  the  Idand,  being  about 
equi-distaut  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  Great  South  Bay,  (the 
Island  being  about  13  mites  wide  there,)  and  48  miles  from  New- 
York. 

There  are  many  highly  cultivated  farms  tn  the  immediate  vicuiity, 
on  the  North  and  £>outh  side  of  tliis  land — having  been  settled  and 
cultivated  more  than  150  years.  It  is  well  wolered,  being  boundtd 
on  the  north  by  the  famous  Roitkonkama  Lake— has  also  a  large  and 
never  failing  stream  ruiuiiitg  through  it  The  lake  and  stream  are 
full  of  fish — perch  in  the  lake,  and  trout,  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
large  size,  in  the  stream.  The  country  aboniids  in  game,  deerysad 
wild  fowl. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  perfectly  healthy,  tbe  surface  is  smooto, 
gendy  undulating,  with  an  im'lination  to  the  South  of  about  15  feet 
to  the  mile — the  soil— free  from  sl<me,  easy  and  pleasant  to  cultivate 
-ris  a  loam,  large  portions  of  which  may  be  called  a  heavy  loam, 
or  k  is  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  make  son-burnt  brick,  right  out  or 
the  surface — is  from  18  inches  to  3  and  5  feet  deep,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation.  The  railroad  panes 
through  this  tract,  aflbrding  easy  and  constant  communication  witfl 
tlie  Brooklyn  and  New  York  markets,  where  the  highest  price  in 
cash,  can  always  be  had  for  every  article  that  the  farmer  and 
gardener  can  produce.  To  capitalists,  an  excellent  o|^x>rtuury  is 
here  presented  to  obtain  a  large  Uractof  valuable  land  at  a  low  price, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  for  settlement  of  a  new  country,  with- 
out any  of  the  privations,  but  with  all  the  privileges  and  comforts 
of  an  old.  Apply  to  A.  B.  Alxkm,  Esq.,  Editor  of  th«  Amcrteoa 
A^cidturistj  187  Water  si. ;  to  Messrs.  Starr  A  Albmiis,  Editors 
ot  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  129  Nassau  St.;  to  Messia.  Dewey  it 
Wood,  83  Nossau-sl.,  New- York,  or  to 

E.  F.  PECK, 
.  308  State  St.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Hy^  Lake  Road  is  an  importnnt  and  cemral  depot  on  the  Railroad 
— there  are  large  buildings  and  a  settlement  there.        Ocu  1 — 9L 
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.  CloM  oTike  TaHdaa< 

Th  eloM  af  tk*  7U«  hnays  u  »K>1k  ta  tke  point 
at  irhioh  H  fc«oota«s  ii«a«M«t7,  Id  AOMrdsace  wttli 
oar  Mtabli>h«il  plan,  to  commcDce  our  Babaoriplion 
lUt  ftuew.  Tha  praaaat  nnmber  pomplet«*  ibe 
oaraBtk  T«huaa  of  (fae  o«w  Mriea  «(  TUM  Cdltiva- 
TOB,  making  tbe  leTentceDIh  from  Iha  commenoE' 
meat.  ConoeriuHg  one  pait  eonraa,  we  La.Te  linla 
to  offer;  OBI  work  kaa  been  loo^  kofoco  ths  pablio, 
•■d  haa  bees  Jadged  by  its  merit*.  Wa  bave  no 
desire  lo  appesl  from  ihat  jadgmeot,  bat  sballlabor 
kuiduonalj,  a*  wa  bava  hUhatto  dana,  to  "lur^on 

THK    aoIL    AHtt    TMK    HIHD."      Tb«    pkSt    JWir    hU 

bronght  maaf  airoaniikHoa*  of  eMonnigameni,  and 
tbat  apoD  wbose  threihold  we  are  aboat  entering,  is 
not  witboat  haperul  and  chetring  proapaol*.  Tfaa 
taate  for  agrionhaiBl  impravemenl  iaos  tbvinoiatiM. 
Tbeaanbarof  fanaart  who  read  t,oittadii — who  an. 
daavor  to  traoa  the  coanection  of  cause  and  effect, 
in  the  vBriooa  pbeaonena  wbiob  pw4  under  their 
obMrration,  ii  being  grsdaalt^  bat eonitaDtljang- 
mented.  Thirty  yeara  ago,  thsra  was  one,  and 
only  one,  regnlarlj  iuDed  agcicaltural  pariodicaJ  in 
tba  Uoitail  State*;  tbu  was  oommanaad  in  i819. 
Three  y«ara  later  a  eeoond  wai  started:  it  wai  a 
tobjeel  ofdoobt,  with  aoma,  wbather  tbetwowoold 
be  iDstsined.  Bow,  bo  lea*  than  ftftean  are  iasvAd 
moBthlir,  iA  (he  State*,  aad  or*  in  Casads,  bettdes 
iTo  weekly  papers  in  wbiob  agriauttare  is  the  lesd- 
iag  aubject.  There  are  also  two  or  three  periodi- 
cals speeiallj  deiotad  to  horticultora. 

These  pabiioalions  wield  a  great  iaftnence.  Thej 
bsTe  awakened  a  Urge  bod;  of  the  fariaeri  to  the 
importanee  of  their  callisg, — aad  raaliting  the  great 
faot  that  agricnltare  feeds  all  and  olotliea  all,  the; 
have  baea  led  to  a  jast  appreoiatian  of  their  poaitioa 
in  the  social  and  polltioal  orgaaiialiaa  of  aooiety. 
Tb^  pcreeive  that  an  art  which  tiaa  at  the  fbunda- 
tioB  of  alt  other  art*,  is  laftrior  to  none  in  dignity; 
and  as  they  investigate  ita  principlf  s,  they  see  that 
it  affords  ample  scope  for  pfailosophic  inrestigBl 
and  thanerojaa  of  the  powers  of  tfaeaiind.  Men  of 
iatellect  and  ability  have  become  eonvjaced  that 
agricaltnre  preaent*  a  field  worthy  of  their  labors. 
Tba  errimaoQa  aotlon  fomarly  eatartaincd  by  many 


of  o«M  yonag  men,  titat  hsaors  waraaottoborctaad 
in  the  partait  of  agricahnrej  hae  been  in  a  good  &«• 
giee  diacaided..  Many  of  the  moat  inleUigeotolaw 
hAT*  applied  thantaahai  ta  (araiiag  wiiit  citar^. 
Weara  witnMaing  lb«>nhimsrleefeett  of  tUa  Mr- 
enoe  on  the  hotbandry  of  the  coantry.  Fana  ope- 
tattoo* are oariittdoo  with  mora  syttan,  onltUatiofl 
i«  praaliond  OB  wofe  ratioaal  priacipln  and  with  bat- 
ter aad  mora  oertaia  retams. 

Onr  object  will  ba,  a*  it  has  slwayibeaa,  to  en.- 
ooorage  and  oatry  forwafd  tin*  apitit  of  iaspoTfl* 
maai.  Onr  work  win  ovntiae  to  be  a  Bedinm  fei 
the  dissemination  of  prinoiplee  and  facta  oalonlated 
to  benefit  aJl  who  are  engaged  ia  rural  poraoit*.  !■ 
thi*  labor  wa  ate  bappy  i>  being  permittad  to  any 
that  wa  abail  receive  the  eoatinaed  aid  of  Prof 
HoBTOK,  of  Tale  College,  and  the  Hon.  I*.  HoL. 
BBoox,  of  Vermont — men  whose  soi en tiftc  andptao 
lioal  hnowladg*  of  til  that  pertaina  to  agrianliar*, 
places  then  in  the  first  rank  of  writers  ou  that  labjcet. 

Onr  terms  will  be  the-same  as  berelofore — Single 
copy  tl — Seven  eopiet  for  45 — Tifiaen  oqiiea,  SJO. 


Fbkbxht  t«  BuaioBiiiaa  rm  18U.— A^eopy  «< 
"  THEPiCTDBiALCuLTivATeaALiaaaAcfar  1861," 
prepared  and  poblished  exprcaa^  aa  a  New-Yaai'a 
Present  br  snbscrihars  to  Thb  CmLfiVATaB,  wll] 
be  sont  t«  caoh,  with  tba  January  namber.  It  It 
greatly  aaperior  to  any  thing  of  tha  kind  wbiob  faaa 
yet  appaarad  in  thia  aoaDtry,  ool  only  in  theamoDal 
and  riobaest  of  ita  angrarings,  audio  its  typoprapht 
aal  finish,  bnt  it  has  been  the  aiai  tomake  it  emi> 
■enlly  aaefol,  by  presealing  as  large  an  anoant  of 
valoabla  ooDdensed  reading  a*  aaa  be  eompresssd 
wilbia  the  allotted  spaee;  and  to  give  nothing  in 
tba  shape  of  fact*  of  practJoai  directions,  the  cor^ 
T«clnes«  of  which  ha*  not  been  tborenifhiy  proved. 
It  is  prioled  on  the  sasae  siae  sheet,  and  ialeuded  le 
farm  the  first  thirty-two  pages  of  the  volnme  of  Tas 
CuLTivAToa  for  1S91 ,  with  wbtoh  ii  shoald  b*  bonnd. 

IT*  For  Preminma  to  Agents,  see  last  page  of  this 
namber. 


IT- We  have  not  tbooght  it  naceasary  tore-pnblish 
onr  list  of  Aeents;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
all  who  are  disposed  to  aid  in  promoting  the  circa- 
Istioo  of  Thi  CutTivAToa,  consider  themselves  a* 
eapecially  appointed  Aoehts  to  reoeive  sabacribera 
for  onr  next  volome,  and  for  any  aid  they  may  ren- 
der ns,  they  will  receive  oar  hearty  thanks. 

tty  Prospeotase*  and  sample  nambers  will  be  sent, 
on  applioation,  to  all  who  dcsir*  them. 
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Thkbs  if  no  maxim  in  refereDoe  to  agrionltort,  the 
aoandnesa  of  which  is  more  obvious  than  this,  and 
none,  perhaps,  which  is  more  disregarded  in  prao- 
tioe.  It  is  often  argned  by  farmers  who  are 
located  on  new  and  fertile  soils,  that  there  is  no 
meeessity  for  manaring— that  the  soil  is  already  rich 
f  nongh,  or  that  the  little  benefit  of  manures  would 
not  compensate  for  the  labor  of  applying  them.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  particular  cases 
to  which  this  reasoning  will  apply;  that  is,  there 
are  soils  which,  for  a  while,  contain  all  or  nearly 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  crops; 
but  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  growth  and  remo- 
Tal  of  plants,  without  any  return,  is  the  exhaustion 
of  the  noil,  and  this  result  must  sooner  or  later  be 
made  manifest  under  all  circumstances. 

Besides,  the  idea  of  the  inexpediency  of  manuring 
it,  in  many  instances,  carried  to  a  pernicious  ex- 
treme. A  farmer  chances  to  locate  on  a  soil,  which, 
when  first  subjected  to  the  plow,  yields  bountiful  re* 
turns;  and  fiattered,  or  perhaps  made  indolent  and 
careless,  by  the  easy  living  he  gets,  he  continues  the 
course  with  which  he  began,  till  utter  barrenness  is 
the  consequence.  .  The  country  abounds  with  exam- 
ples of  this  system  of  devastation ;  it  has  spread 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  States,  and  is  still 
progressing  in  the  same  direction.  Everywhere  its 
ultimate  effects  are  the  same, — the  difference  on  dif- 
ferent soils,  being  one  of  timt  only.  Even  in  the  new 
State  of  Ohio,  the  fertility  of  which,  was,  a  few  years 
since,  vaunted  the  world  over,  there  are  many 
worn* out  acres,  which  have  been  sold  at  low  prices 
by  their  former  owners,  who  have  removed  still  fur- 
ther west,  to  run  over  and  lay  waste  more  new  land. 
The  same  operations  are  in  progress,  more  or  less, 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  western  States. 

These  effects  would  always  be  avoided  by  a  pro- 
per course  of  management.  It  should  be  the  first 
endeavor  of  the  farmer  to  save  and  apply,  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  those  fertilizing  substances 
which  he  can  most  readily  obtain.  The  excrement 
of  animals,  all  animal  offal — as  entrails,  flesh,  skin, 
bones,  horns,  hoofs,  8us., — vegetable  matter,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  straw,  ooarse  grass,  refuse  hay, — wood- 
ashes,  8co.,  should  be  carefully  saved.  The  waste 
of  these  articles,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is 
really  a  subject  of  astonishment.  On  farms  where 
the  soil  has  already  been  much  exhausted,  and  is 
every  year  growing  poorer,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  much  of  the  manure  of  the  barn -yard  and  hog- 
pen washed  into  the  highway,  or  carried  off*  by  some 
neighboring  stream.  Inattention  to  the  saving  of 
vrine,  and  the  waste  of  that  valuable  fertiliser,  is 
still  more  common,  and  a  cause  of  still  greater  loss. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  farmer  for  saving 
the  manure  of  his  domestic  animals,  must  be  some- 
what varied  to  suit  particular  circumstances.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  stock  is  generally 
sheltered  in  wii\ter — horses  and  cattle  being  com- 
monly kept  at  night  in  stalls.  Perhups  there  is  no 
plan  which  better  answers  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  liquid  and  solid  excrements,  than  that  of  a  cellar 
under  the  barn  or  stable  where  the  animals  are  kept. 
This  receives  all,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  has 
been  made  tight  with  clay  or  cement,  there  can  be 
no  waste.  The  temperature  is  not  high  enough  to 
produce  rapid  fermentation,  leaving  the  manure  to 
gradually  decompose,  and  its  gases  to  combine  with 
the  litter,  muck,  or  other  absorbent  matters,  which 
should  always  be  mixed  with  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  sufficiently  dry  to  be  readily  loaded  and 
earted.     No  situation  can  be  more  convenient  for 


mixing  these  substances,  or  forming  any  kind  of 
compost,  as  by  keeping  the  manure  level,  and  spread- 
ing over  the  materials  to  be  added,  at  proper  inter* 
vals,  the  whole  will  become  iatir  tely  combined. 
It  here  undergoes  no  loss  by  kt  4-^gy  but  may  b« 
used  whenever  required. 

In  mild  weather,  cattle  are  kept  more  or  lent  in 
yards  and  sheds  adjoining  the  barn,  and  sheep  ftr« 
kept  in  sheds  connected  with  yards.  These  sliode 
and  yards  should  be  well  coated  with  mack  or  litter, 
before  the  stock  is  brought  up  in  the  fall.  The  yards 
should  be  in  the  form  of' a  basin,  so  tight  that  no* 
thing  will  soak  through,  and  muck,  potato  vinea, 
refuse  corn-stalks,  and  other  rubbish  shonld  be 
thrown  in  to  absorb  the  liquid.  The  dung  of  sheep 
is  dry,  and  from  its  containing  a  large  proportion  01 
nitrogen,  is  inclined  to  kCAt  violently,  by  whiel^ 
much  of  its  value  is  dissipated.  To  prevent  this,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  spread  a  eoat  of  mock,  an 
inch  or  two  thick,  through  the  sheda,  onoe  a  week* 
or  if  litter  is  more  convenient  it  may  be  used,  and 
kept  sufficiently  moist  by  being  watered  from  a 
pump  or  aqueduct,  by  a  spout  or  hose-pipe.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  too  mach  water  is  not  applied 
— the  manure  should  simply  be  eiot«tsfied,— -if  made 
wet  the  sheep  will  be  injured  by  being  kept  on  it. 

We  saw,  lately,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hxkxt  Kksl* 
SB,  of  South  Salem,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
some  good  arrangements  in  regard  to  saving  ma« 
nures.  His  barns  and  sheds  are  so  placed  as  to  oc- 
cupy three  sides  of  a  square,  the  opening  being  to 
the  south.  The  basement  ot  the  main  barn  ia  used 
for  stabling  cattle  and  horses— the  storage  of  hey, 
&c.,  being  on  the  floor  above,  which  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  ground  on  one  side.  The  horses  are 
ranged  on  one  side  of  the  barn  and  the  cattle  on  the 
other.  The  animals  stand  on  ground  considerably 
higher  than  the  centre  of  the  area— the  centre  hav- 
ing been  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  manure.  Into  this,  the  manure  from 
the  cattle  and  horses  is  thrown,  it  being  mixed  to- 
gether, and  also  mixed  with  litter.  The  urine  from 
both  sides  is  conducted  into  a  tank,  from  which  it  in 
raised  by  a  chain  pump  and  turned  over  the  manure* 
heap,  in  such  quantities  and  as  often  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  sufficiently  moist.  From  the  large  quan- 
tity of  absorbent  matters  mixed  with  the  manure, 
no  effluvium  or  gas  is  perceived  to  arise  from  it. 

Mr.  K.  has,  however,  adopted  another  plan,  which 
he  likes  better,  and  which  we  think  preferable  to  the 
above,  in  another  building,  where  most  of  his  neat 
cattle  are  kept.  The  cattle  stand  on  flag-stones, 
nicely  laid,  and  which  are  kept  at  all  times  well 
covered  with  litter.  Under  the  floor,  between  this 
flagging  and  the  outside  of  the  building  is  a  cellar; 
but  the  cellar  does  hot  extend  under  where  the  cat- 
tle stand.  The  dung  and  urine  all  go  into  this 
cellar.  All  the  appurtenances  in  reference  to  this 
place  are  not  yet  completed.  The  cellar  is  to  form 
part  of  a  yard— a  firm  stone-wall  to  be  made  round 
it.  A  shed  roof  is  to  be  attached  to  the  barn,  in 
order  to  protect  the  manure  from  being  too  much 
drenched  by  rains,  or  dried  by  the  sun  and  air.  An 
apartment  for  bogs  is  made  under  one  end  of  the 
building,  with  an  opening  conneotiog  with  this  yard, 
and  here  they  are  to  work  at  composting — the  ma- 
nure from  the  stock,  and  such  other  materials  as 
may  be  gathered  for  the  purpose,  being  thrown  to- 
gether to  be  mixed  by  them. 

Mr.  K.  has  plenty  of  good  water  brought  in  pipes 
to  his  stables  and  yards.  This  is  of  great  import- 
ance, both  as  to  the  saving  of  manure  and  the  well- 
doing of  the  animals,  yet  it  is  most  strangely 
neglected  by  many  farmers.     Where  cattle  are 
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•bliged  to  go  to  a  pond  or  •tream  for  wator,  tfaey  do 
aot  drink  with  proper  rogolaritjr.  If  the  weather  is 
^ery  oold  or  ttormy,  they  will  undergo  maoh  thirst 
before  they  will  jezpose  themselvesi  and  when  they 
do  finally  aosuaenoe  drinking,  they  swallow  so  maoh 
that  they  are  ohilled  throagh|  (the  water  being 
freqoeotly  bat  littlo  above  the  freezing  point)  and 
stand  for  some  time  shivering  from  its  effects. 
From  the  want  of  water  at  the  proper  time,  and 
from  the  shock  occasioned  by  drinking  too  mach  at 
oBcOy  their  digestive  organs  are  deranged,  and  their 
food  fails  to  sapply  tho  proper  nourishment* 
When  water  is  bronght  to  the  yards,  and  the  an- 
imals have  eonstant  aeoees  to  it,  they  drink  as  they 
Beed— -asaally  but  a  little  at  a  time,  and  their  food 
being  taken  as  appetite  prompts  them,  and  with  all 
the  functions  in  healthy  action,  they  derive  from  it 
the  greatest  possible  beneflt.  The  mannre  is  all 
saved,  being  left  in  the  stabtes  or  yards;  bat  when 
snimals  are  foroed  to  leave  the  yards  for  water, 
maoh  of  the  manare  is  left  near  where  they  drink, 
And  is  washed  off  where  it  does  but  little  good. 

EcoNOHT  or  trsiKO  AMiMAxMAinrBE.-^Fromthe 
▼aloe  which  stable  or  yard  manare  has  been 
proved  Co  possess,  it  was  with  no  little  regret  that 
^ve  heard  its  ase  disooaraged,  in  strong  terms,  by 
Dr.  D.  P.  OAKDirjBR,  in  his  late  address  before  the 
Westchester  Coanty  Agricaltnral  Society.  His  ob- 
jeotions  to  the  use  of  this  article  were,  chiefly,  that 
it  is  of  little  valae  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  osually 
estimated  at.  He  referred  for  partiealars  to  an  es» 
nay  on  the  ''Doctrine  of  Special  Manares,"  written 
by  him,  and  published  in  the  Ttantaetiona  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1846.  Oneoftheob* 
jeets  of  this  essay,  was,  to  quote  the  author's  Ian* 
guage,  to  "shake  the  oonftdenee  placed  in  the  fool 
and  expensive  manare,  so  long  employed."  This 
confldenee  was  to  be  shaken,  by  showing  that  the 
manare  was  of  trifling  valae.  He  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  manaring,  with  yard  manare,  an  acre  of 
land  for  Indian  corn,  in  Dutchess  Ooanty,  at  $20 — 
allowing  twenty  loads  of  manure,  of  twenty-five 
bushels  each ;  and  in  view  of  this  expense,  he  thinks 
it  reasonable  that  "the  greater  part  of  our  intelli- 
gent [?]  farmers  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
for  a  man  of  limited  means,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  is  the  most  profitable  system  of  farming."  He 
contends  that  the  principal  value  of  common  yard  or 
stable  manore,  consists  in  the  ashes  it  is  capable  of 
affording  on  being  burned.  He  informs  as  that  the 
Hindoo, whom  he  declares  is  "the  most  philosophical 
and  successful  agricaltarist  of  the  present,  or  of  any 
age,"  burns  the  dang  which  our  people  "so  much 
prise,  and  he  even  cares  little  for  the  ashes;"  that 
"the  Egyptians,  the  descendants  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
among  the  best  farmers  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
also  burn  the  dang  of  their  domestio  animals."  He 
aeserts  that  "the  ashes,  and  a  proper  sabstitute  for 
the  nitrogen,  will  effect  the  same,  or  better  results 
on  the  soil,"  than  the  manare.  He  therefore  asks— 
''Why  do  farmers  still  encounter  the  heavy  charge 
of  a  dollar  a  load  for  the  use  of  yard  manare,  when 
they  have  better  substitutes  within  their  reach,  for 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  sum?" 
*  The  value  of  the  ashes  of  a  load  (^S'bushels)  of 
manore,  he  estimates  at  twelve  and  a  half  eente ; 
the  cost  of  the  "proper  substitute  for  the  nitrogen" 
he  has  not  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  earbon* 
aceoos  matter  of  the  manure  is  not  estimated  as  of 
any  value  at  all! 

Dr.  G.  has  not  told  us,  precisely,  what  he  woald 
recommend  as  a  substitute  for  common  manure,  but 
he  bints  that  all  the  necessary  information  on  the 
subject,  may  be  found  in  a  manuscript  prepared  by 


him  in  refereaoe  to  a  premium  oflbred  by  the  N.  Y. 
Stite  Ag.  Society,  but  which  "was  withdrawn  from 
the  action  of  the  committee,"  and  is  still  in  his  pes* 
session.  We  are  therefore  without  any  special  data 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  neir 
article;  he  simply  asserts  that  it  would  cost  lesa 
than  a  fourth  as  much  as  yard  mannre. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  special  manures,  Dr. 
Gabdkbs  speaks  as  follows:  "If  the  doctrine  bs 
found  correct  in  practice,  it  will  work  a  great  re* 
form  in  farming,  by  enabling  us  not  only  to  manure 
at  a  trifling  rate  as  compared  with  the  present  ex* 
pensive  means,  but  by  making  it  a  possible  thing  to 
raise  the  samO  erop  on  a  piece  of  land  without  rota- 
tion; by  removing  the  necessity  of  large  farms  and 
expensive  fixtures  for  stock;  by  enlarging  crops 
beyond  any  point  they  have  hitherto  reached,  and 
lastly,  by  making  agriculture  much  more  a  scienes 
of  skill  and  intelleotual  expedients  than  manual  la 
bor." 

This  language  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
used  by  Libbio  in  regard  to  his  "patent  manure," 
or  a  new  system  of  compounding  manures,  which 
was  extensively  advertised  several  years  since,  but 
which,  in  regard  to  its  profitable  application,  has 
generally  failed.  By  adverting  to  this,  however,  we 
only  Intend  to  imprcM  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the 
adoption  of  untried  theories.  Investigation  and  ex 
periment  should  be  encouraged,  but  all  things  should 
be  proved,  and  the  good  only  held  fasti 

■  I  iiiii  II  iiii  I  ■■■■      III       I      a^..^,,,..,^^.^,^,— ,1^ 

Fair  of  the  Maiykuiil  State  Ag.  Society, 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  23d,  24th  and  2dth  of  October,  at  Balti* 
more,  and  was  a  very  snoeessful  exhibition,  being  a 
decided  improvement  npon  that  of  last  year.  The 
entries  in  most  of  the  classes  were  much  larger  than 
heretofore,  and  in  some  departments  the  articles 
were  superior.  The  great  attraction  in  the  stock 
department  was  the  splendid  herd  of  Devons,  of  Mr. 
Patterson,  numbering  24  head.  They  were  in  fine 
condition,  and  were  a  sight  well  worth  a  trip  to 
Baltimore  to  behold.  The  milking  qualities  of  this 
herd  are  well  known,  and  several  of  the  cows  exhi- 
bited, showed  as  good  milking  properties  as  any  ani- 
mals on  the  ground.  The  bull  exhibited  was,  I  think, 
imported,  and  was  an  exceedingly  good  one.  Two 
pair  of  Devon  working  oxen  were  the  admiration  oi 
all.  Mr.  P.  declined  entering  his  stock  for  pre- 
miums. 

There  was  a  very  fair  show  of  Short-horns ;  but 
not  equal  in  quality  to  last  year.  The  very  fins 
herd  of  Col.  Capron,  which  was  then  sold,  did  not 
appear  upon  the  ground,  and  we  doubt  much  whe- 
ther it  oan  be  made  good  in  Maryland.  There  was 
a  large  show  of  Ayrshires,  and  their  crosses— soma 
of  them  very  fine,  but  many  of  medium  quality. 
The  Holstein  cattle  on  exhibition,  appeared  to  bs 
good  milkers,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  ex- 
cellent dairy  properties.  6ol.  Calvert,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  informed  us  that  he  prefers  them 
'(o  any  other  breed,  and  intends  to  fill  up  his  dairy 
with  them.  He  has  had  several  of  them  for  some 
time  past,  and  is  competent  to  decide  on  their  qual 
ities  from  the  trial  he  has  given  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  cattle  was  a  pair  of  heifer  calves,  one  six 
weeks  and  the  other  seven  weeks  old,  trained  by  a 
lad  five  years  of  age,  a  son  of  Mr.  Bailey  of  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  formerly  of  Dutchess  county,  New 
York.  The  little  fellow  had  trained  them  in  about 
three  weeks  time.  They  were  so  perfectly  manage- 
able that  when  the  little  yoke  was  takeaoff.  hecou'd 
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mpke  them  perform  aU  that  he  desired^  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  whip — plaeUg  one  on  the  right  side  end 
the  other  on  the  left,  and  then  changing  them — ii> 
short,  in  or  out  of  the  yoke  they  were  to  trained  ae 
tip  be  an  object  of  uniTerfal  attention  and  admira- 
tion. I  heard  a  remark  (romagroup  of  gentlemen 
standing  by  and  witneeeing  tlm  wonderfni  perform- 
ance of  the  bpy^ — ''This  if  the  way,  after  all,  to 
bring  up  boye^  This  .little  fellow  will  make  a  man 
that  will  take  eare  of  hinMelf.'^  There  ean  be  no 
donbtof  thisj  I  think.  If  he  lives^  Mr.  Beilej't 
good  name  will  be  well  honored  by  has  son. 

The  sheepi  with  the  except ien  of  the  Long- wools 
by  Mr.  Reybold  of  Delaware,  and  CoK  Wave  of 
yirginia,were  not  entitled  to  much  netiee*  Mr*  Rey-^ 
hold's  New  Oxfordshir-ee  were  tbe  pride  of  the  show. 
They  are  exceedingly  Ane  sheep  of  their  class,  and 
oannot,  I  imagine,  be  exoeUed  in  thisooontrr.  One 
of  his  fat  wethers  was  slaughtered  dnriag  the  Fair,' 
and  weighed  206  lbs.,  very  closely  dressed.  He  ve*. 
oeiTcd  for  him  $100  on  a  standing  offer  of  tetiyeats. 
from  Mr.  Turner,  a  Baltimere  bntoher,  and  late  oa«- 
didate  for  mayor  of  that  city.  This  mntton  was  pnr- 
dmeed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Eotaw  Hoasci  whe 
is  a  very  liberal  and  enterprisng  gentleman,  and 
it  will,  in  doe  time,  graoe  the  table  of  that  faesed 
hotel.  About  ten  years  since,  Mr.  Turner  offensd 
to  give  $100  to  any  breeder  who  would  prodnee  a 
fiat  sheep  that  would  weigh  60  lbs.  to  the  qnartev, 
when  dressed.  On  the  arrival  of  Clayton  B.  Rey- 
bold, with  his  sheep,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the 
fair,  Mr.  Turner  saw  them,  and  said  to  him  that 
he  w&s  prepared  to  give  the  $100  for  the  fat  wether, 
as  he  was  satisfied  he  would  weif^h  200  lbs.  The 
wether  was  slaughtered  and  drested  by  Mr.  Turner, 
and  although  in  dressing  him,  the  skin  was  taken  off 
down  te  the  very  hoofs,  much  closer  than  is  usaal, 
the  weight  of  the  oarease  was  206  lbs. 

The  show  of  horses  was  larger  Uian  last  year,  and 
very  fair*  The  Morgan  stallion,  Blaek^Hawk,  Jr., 
(a  colt  by  the  Vermont  Black-Hawk)  owned  by  Col. 
Carroll,  attracted  muoh  notice.  His  figure  and  ac« 
tion  are  yerj  superior,  and  he  will  add,  I  doubt  not, 
much  to  the  oharacter  of  the  horses,  of  the  State. 
There  were  several  othctr  herses  that  were  geod, 
and  some  very  fine  eolts. 

The  swine  were  very  fhir,  some  ezoeedingly  good ; 
but  not,  I  think,  tafceni  together^  equal  to  last  year. 
The  Dutchess  county  pigs  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Mt.  Airy  Institute,  were  very  ftae.  The  exhibition 
of  poultry  was  very  extensive,  embracing  almost 
all  the  noted  varieties,  which  have  turned  the  heads 
of  our  Boston  gentry..  Some  Capons  were  of  sneh 
mammoth  sIec,  that  they  would  doubtless  command 
Cor  breeders  f  (as  some  of  like  description  have,  I  un* 
derstand,  at  the  East)  $30  or  more  per  pair  ! 

In  the  implement  department  the  show  viras  of 
great  merit,  E.  Whitnmn's  exhibition  was  one  of 
the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  Sinclair  &  Co.'s 
was  nearly  equal,  and  two  or  three  others  very  fine^. 
In  fact  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one^fourth  of  the  ground 
was  occupied  by  their  implemeats.  Very  many  of 
the  Articles  were  of  the  best  of  our  northern  manu- 
facture, aad  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  many  sales 
of  improved  implements  took  place. 

The  plowing  matoh  was  a  very  interesting  seene: 
Twenty -tliree  plowmen  entered  the  arena,  and  thou- 
saads  of  spectators  were  in  attendance.  The 
ground  Was  not  such  as  to  fuUjt  exhibit  either  the 
skill  of  the  .plowmen,  or  the  perfection  of  the  pleV 
—still  the  work  was  well  done  by  many  of  the  com- 
petitors. Prouty  &  Mears'  No.  6i,  reoeived  the 
award  for  the  best  plowing— being  one  of  the  plows 
which  received  a  first  premium  at  the  *N.  Y.  trial. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  am  address  wae 
delivered  by  Willonghby  Nevrton,  of  Virginia,  « 
highly  intelligent  agrionlturist.  It  was  every  way 
worthy  of  the  cause  and  the  speaker.  P .  A .  Browne, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  interestmg  etatemente 
of  his  experiments  in  relation  te  wool,  which  were  Ue.> 
teaed  to  vrith  mneh  attention.  The  attention  shown 
by  the  officers  of  the  society  to  strangers  who  were 
present,  was  what  might  hare  been  egqieetied  from 
the  known  fa»spttality  of  the  gentlemea  of  Maryland. 
There  were  in  attendance  a  large  number  of  gentto« 
men  from  Virgima,  Deistware,  Pennsylvasla  a»d 
New-York. 

I  have  omitted  to  meatio»  tbe  shew  of  ftaeu. 
Twenty  eompetiters  contended  tor  the  prise,  and 
the  superiority  of  tbe  hems  exhibited,  over  aay  in 
our  market,  was  most  apparent,  aad  I  he|ve  some 
meaae  may  be  adopted  fo  brmg  up  ours  to  the  stand-* 
ard  of  Maryland  and  Virginia* 

The  show  ef  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  fancy 
articles,  fltc,  wae  very  credimble  to  the  society. 

On  Friday  evening  an  eleotion  of  effieera  took 
plane,  when  Col.  Cklvert  was  unanimously  re-elect- 
ed president,  and  consented  te  serve.  He  is  truly 
a  valuabie  ofieer,  wheseeerviececannet  well  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

From  the  Maryland  show  I  proceeded  to  X>ela'> 
ware,  and  had  aa  opportunity  of  ^Eamining  the 
splendid  farms  of  Maj.  ReyboM  and  Sons,  and  others 
in  that  vicinity,  among  which  was  tbat  of  the  Hen. 
J.  M.  Clayton,  who  is  new  most  successfully  de- 
voting himself  to  the  management  of  his  farm,  and 
I  may,  if  tlora  allows,  give  your  readers  some  ac- 
count of  Delaware  farming,  and  tell  them  of  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  of  more  than  3000 
busheli  from  an  100  acres,  raised  by  one  farmer ! 
B.  P.  J. 

.^^^^— ^i*.— »~^— — ^!Pi»*ifi^M.MW^-— ^».— *MM<^»^—— ^H^— .l^M^t— ^i.»^.^— ^— — I 

Irrigatiott. 

During  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agrieultu- 
ral  Society,  a  delegation  of  the  officers,  members  and 
others,  among  whom  was  our  countryman,  !■.  G. 
Moaais,  Esq.,  of  Wcstehester  county,  N.  Y.,  visit- 
ed the  farm  of  Mr.  Gboxok  TunNsa,  near  Exeter, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Water  meadows  be-* 
long! a g  to  that  gentleman,  and  which  are  noted  for 
theSr  produetiveness.  Mr.  T.  explained  his  man- 
agement to  the  company,  and  it  was  reported  some- 
what in  detail.  We  extract  the  following  from  the 
printed  account.  The  remarks  are  wort^  the  at- 
tention ef  our  renders :— ' 

The  process  by  whieh  boggy,  or  eomparativdy 
useless  fields,  are  converted  into  verdant  and  loxn- 
riant  meadows,  bearing  very  heavy  crops  of  hay, 
aad  also  affording  admirable  pasture,  is,  first  of  aU^ 
thoroughly  to  drain  the  land^    The  land  is  then  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  two  years,  to  consolidate.     If 
it  be  a  heavy  piece  of  land,  it  will  probably  be 
broken  up,  and  laid  down  with  fresh  and  welUeeleoted 
grass  seeds.     After  one  year's  grass,  if  the  land  be 
pretty  well  drained  and  seeded,  in  the  following  or 
second  year  from  the  time  it  is  laiddown^  the  water 
gutters  arc  cut,  and  the  water  let  in  at  tbe  proper 
season.     The  proper  season  is  from  about  Michael- 
mas till  Lady-day ;  hot  Mr:  Tuner  entirely  objects 
te  summer  irrigation,  as  forcing  the  land  toe  much, 
and  as  ealcnle^ed  to  give  the  sheep,  who  then  de- 
pasture upon  It,  the  rot.     In  the  hill-side  meadows, 
the  gutters  (about  two  feet  broad  and  three  inches 
deep)  conduct  tbe  water  from  a  spring  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill-side,  in  a  lateral,  but  oblique  di- 
rection, with  a  gentle  fall  aerom  the  face  of  the  hill. 
I  At  the  opposite  side,  but  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
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ooiMHl«ral>)e  iDtorvnl  betwoes  each  main  gatter,  it 
tttrtkBf  ^m4  htin^m  Um  stream  bsck,  at  a  lower  point , 
«oroas  tbe  fat«  of  the  bHI  again,  aodaoneivhat  par- 
allel with  tb«  first  line,  bnt  still  deseeodtng,  wben 
it  again  tnrna,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  meadows  on  the  flat,  if 
reqoired,  and  cbe  exoess  carried  awaj  in  its  proper 
channel.  Across  these  gntters,  at  preper  intervals, 
arc  placed  dams,  which  restrain  the  carrent  from 
proceeding  till  it  can  snmonnt  the  dam,  wbidi  it  is 
not  able  to  do,  t^l  the  water  attains  a  snffietcnt 
facfiglit  to  compel  it  to  orerflow  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  gdfter,  throagfacvit  its  whole  length. .  The  water 
thns  streams  over  inra  continnons  bnt  gentle  sheet 
ail  adown  tbe  meadow,  thoronghly  saturating  it^ 
and  eonrvcyiiig  its  noarisfament  and  fertiliEing  power 
to  all  the  grasses.  Where  requisite,  from  obstmc- 
tfons  arising  from  inequality  cf  surface,  &c.,  small 
gutters  are  cot  transversely  from  the  main  gntters, 
to  supply  tboac  portions  oi  the  Held  which  would 
otberwise  be  left  partially,  or  entirely,  withont. 
This  is  coutinoed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  ac- 
cording  to  circamstaooes.  When  the  water  is  tnrned 
off,  the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  till  about  March, 
when  it  is  dcpastorcd  generally  with  ewes  and  lambs, 
which,  after  feeding  InSiurioasly  below,  are  then 
driven  to  lie  in  the  tipper  or  nnirrigsted  part,  which 
their  dropping*  and  mannre  rebdcr  as  fertile  as  the 
pdrt  which  is  trrigated^one  acre  thus  irrigated  be- 
ing deemed  sufficient  to  maintain  another  adjoin rnrg 
uvirrigated  acre  in  the  best  condition.  After  a  sn^ 
Acient  interval,  the  water  is  again  turned  on,  and 
so  the  process  is  repeated,  according  tociroumstan- 
OC9 — viz,  the  qoantity  and  quality  of  the  water,  the 
condition  of  the  land,  &o.,  till  the  season  for  irriga- 
tion expires.  From  the  extreme  valnc  of  the  pas- 
ture, and  the  weight  of  the  hay  obtained,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  this  process,  at  a  very  small  expense, 
ooon  renders  the  land  worth  at  least  double  its  for- 
mer rental. 

From  the  opposite  bill-side  Mr.  Turner  pointed 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  his  own  fertile  mea- 
dow in  the  bottom,  and,  a  short  distance  cff,  to  a 
field  similarly  situated,  in  which  was  growing 
a  scanty  crop  of  mangClds,  intermingled  with 
swedes,  which  had  only  quite  recently  come  into  his 
possession,  and  which  had  been  drained  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  same  process  of  irrigation.  Two  years 
ago  a  dog  could  not  walk  across  that  field;  but  in  a 
very  short  time  he  expected  to  make  it  equal  to  his 
best  bottom  land,  which  was  formerly  in  a  similar 
oondition.  The  three  acres,  properly  irrigated, 
which  they  saw  below  them,  kept  the  five  acres  on 
which  they  stood;  in  the  way  before  described. 

In  repTy  to  a  series  of  questiotfts  and  observations, 
Mr.  Turner  said  that,  practically,  be  had  never 
found  the  water  diffused  by  irrigation  settle  and 
srwamp  the  land ;  that  in  relation  to  grass  seeds,  he 
always  made  a  point  of  getting  the  very  best;  that 
in  Devonshire  there  existed  a  great  variety  of  soil  in 
immediate  contiguity.  He  could  show  them  valleys 
where  the  land  on  one  side  would  be  worth  £i  per 
ftcre,  while  on  tbe  other  it  wotild  hardly  be  worth 
more  than  2s.  an  acre-.  That,  according  to  the  rent 
of  the  land,  he  beKved  no  man  grew  more  beef,  mat- 
ton,  corn,  or  food  than  he  did.  Some  persons  laid, 
''Oh,  such  a  man  is  a  good  meadow  farmer,  such  a 
man  is  a  good  tillage  farmer,  such  a  man  Is  a  good 
breeder,''  Sec. ;  but  he  did  not  consider  any  man  a 
good  farmer  who  was  not  a  good  meadow,  tillage, 
and  stock  farmer  ccmbined.  It  was  the  adaptation 
and  proper  and  economical  rotation  in  every  depart- 
ment, that  made  the  truly  good  farmer.  (This  ob- 
servation gained  general  concnrrenee,  at  did  also 


another,  made  by  Mr.  Turner,  As  follows):  ''Re* 
member,  gentlemen,  that  tht  mrtiJUialwmitring  of 
meadotOM  roht  no  dungkUl;  on  the  contrary,  it 
mites  one  for  tht  benefit  qf  other  lande.*^ 

Mr.  Mechi  and  other  gentlemen  made  several  ob* 
servations  on  the  use  of  artificial  manures ;  in  reply 
to  which  Mr«  Turner  generally  stated  that  be  did 
not  profess  to  be  a  scientific  chemist,  nor  any  more- 
than  a  practical  man,  whose  practice  he  explained, 
to  them,  and  of  the  results  of  whose  practice  their 
own  observation  would  enable  them  to  judge;  and 
proceeded  to  urge  upon  them  strongly  the  advantage 
of  availing  themselves,  where  practicable,  of  the  lets 
costly  fertilizing  principles  of  water.  The  ave- 
rage cost  of  preparing  land  for  irrigation  varied 
greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  land,  supply 
of  Water,  &o.,  perhaps  from  £2  to  £3  or  more,  per 
acre.  The  subsequent  cost  of  use,  8cc.,  was  but 
trifling;  not  more  than  6s,  a  year  per  acre. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  on  the 
part  of  several  visitors,  as  to  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  denying  the  land  water  in  the  summer,  and 
it  was  urged  by  some  that  the  water  might  with  ad* 
vantage  be  turned  on  after  mowing. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
summer  watering  was  found,  not  only  to  be  of  no 
use,  but  a  positive  injury;  then  (pointing  to  the  wa- 
ter, which  having  been  turned  on  into  the  hill  side* 
gutterl  was  diffusing  itself  over  the  vrhole  meadow 
below,  making  its  surface  quite  plashy)  said,  he  had, 
in  order  to  give  them  occular  demonstation,  turned 
on  the  water  to  the  perhaps  but  slight  detriment  of 
the  land,  but  he  should  be  sorry  lb  repeat  theexperi* 
meat.  He  theu  explained  that  by  summer  watering 
tbe  land  became  exhausted,  being  pushed  beyond 
its  natural  strength. 

Mr.  Tutner  expressed  a  general  oplnloB  that  it 
was  unwise  to  make  such  an  attempt  to  thwart  na* 
ture.  One  effect  of  summer  watering  wonld  be  to 
rot  tbe  sheep  that  fed  on  land  thns  watered.  He 
remembered  that  ihany  years  ago,  when  he  was  bnt 
a  little  boy,  bis  father  bought  many  rams  from  tha 
celebrated  Bakevrell,  of  Dishley.  Now,  Mr.  Bake* 
well  had  a  great  objection  tc  others  getting  hold  of 
his  breed,  especially  in  any  irregular  way,  and  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  the  butchers  would  coifl^ 
to  buy  his  sheep,  intending  really  to  breed  ttota 
them.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  ahort  time  pre- 
viously to  tbe  sale,  he  would  irrigate  his  .meadows 
from  an  old  mill  stream,  turning  on  the  sheep,  and 
then  say  to  the  disappointed  butchers,  ''Gentlemen, 
you  may  try  to  breed  from  my  sheep  if  you  will,  but, 
I  warn  you,  if  you  do  they  will  have  the  rot.'' 

On  its  being  put  to  Mr.  Tamer,  whether,  in  very 
dry  summer  weather,  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  wa«* 
ter  artiflciafly,  he  said  his  experience  was  against  it« 
They  might  force  grass,  but  to  the  average  and  per* 
manent  injury  of  the  land. 

In  relation  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  com* 
mence  irrigation,  he  recommended  them  to  have  a 
man  who  understood  the  subject,  to  put  their  laifd 
into  proper  order.  As  to  the  levels,  they  should  be 
sueh  as  to  produce  a  gentle  rippling  current.  To 
allow  the  water  to  stand  still  would  be  injurious  to 
the  land. 

In  reply  to  renewed  questions,  Mr.  TtR*tter  said, 
the  period  4^  continuous  watering,  during  the  irri* 
gatien  season,  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  condition 
of  tbe  land,  and  the  goodness  of  the  water.  If  the 
water  were  warm  and  forcing, the  period  would  not  be 
so  long.  There  could  be  no  specific  rule;  from  one 
week  to  one  month  was,  perhaps,  the  two  extremes. 
In  conclusion,  he  must  impress  upon  them  all,  an  the 
great  rahie  bf  irrigation,  that  every  acre  of  land  tfaoa 
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watered  was  equal  at  least  to  the  maintenance  of 
another  acre;  and  that  everj  tkonsand  acres  of  land, 
jadiclously  irrigated,  woald  give  an  increased  rental 
of  a  thousand  a  year  by  means  of  that  irrigation.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  half  a  million  of  acres 
irrigated  in  Devon — which,  therefore,  represents  an 
increased  rental  of  JC500,000  a  year,  ofer  what  the 
same  land  would  fetch  if  it  had  remained  without 
irrigation. 

Cettera  from  |Irol  Norton — JJo.  12. 

Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Central  lVew«York« 


ASALinCAL  LABORA.TORT,  YaLV  COLX.XOX,  > 

N«w  Haven,  Conn.f  Nov.  4, 1890.     f 

Messrs.  Editors — It  may  be  remembered,  that 
in  my  last  letter,  when  mentioning  the  various  im- 
provements made  by  Mr.  Jos.  Watson  of  Clyde,  I 
referred  to  a  specimen  of  marl  from  his  reclaimed 
swamp,  as  undergoing  analysis  in  my  laboratory; 
the  analysis  has  since  been  completed,  and  has  given 
me  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  the  marls  in  that 
section,  of  which  I  suppose  this  to  be  a  fair  sample. 
It  contains  a  remarkably  large  per  centage  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  also  traces  of  potash,  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids.  These  last,  although  in  small 
quantity,  add  most  materially  to  its  value,  and  con- 
firm me  in  the  opinion,  that  these  marls  areoneday 
destined  to  be  of  immense  importance  in  tb^  agricul- 
ture of  this  region.  If  the  present  race  of  farmers 
find  no  use  !or  thenT,  or  for  the  swamps  under  which 
they  lie,  they  may  rest  assured  that  those  who  come 
after  them,  will  not  always  labor  under  the  same 
delusion. 

The  exhibition  of  stock,  implements,  fruits,  Sec. 
at  Clyde,  was  very  creditable,  and  when  the  hour 
for  tho  address  came^  I  was  greatly  surprised,  it 
being  a  very  rainy  day,  to  find  the  church  quite  filled 
by  an  audience  that  proved  remarkably  attentive, 
and  that  seemed  disposed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
the  address — a  special  agricultaral  education,  as 
one  which  deserved  their  most  serious  consideration. 

In  coming  up  from  the  head  of  Sodus  Bay,  with 
Mr.  Watson,  he  directed  my  attention  to  the  line 
of  the  proposed  Sodus  canal.  The  excavation  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  completed,  by  the  ingenious 
method  of  damming  a  stream  which  runs  through  a 
natural  hollow  in  a  straight  line  to  the  head  of  tbe 
bay,  and  then  allowing  the  accumulated  water  to 
sweep  down,  bearing  of  course  a  large  quantity  of 
material  torn  from  the  banks  with  it.  By  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  profess,  a  large  channel  has  been  swept 
out,  so  that  little  remains  but  to  build  locks,  and 
shape  the  banks*  This  canal  will  drain  quite  an 
extended  tract  of  heavily  timbered  swamp,  which, 
when  dry,  will  make  farms  of  the  Tery  richest  de* 
scription. 

Near  Clyde,  we  called  for  a  few  moments  on  Mr. 
Mackay,  whose  nursery  and  selection  of  fruit  is  well 
worthy  of  a  longer  visit  than  the  closing  day  per- 
mitted us  to  make;  he  has  a  considerable  assort- 
ment of  the  rarer  froits,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 
all  in  a  highly  thriving  condition. 

From  Clyde  I  went  to  Palmyra,  on  the  canal, 
taking  the  packet  by  way  of  variety,  in  these 
days  of  railways  and  steamboats.  I  found  it  even 
slower  than  I  had  expected,  and  was  quite  content 
to  stop  at  Palmyra,  after  a  voyage  of  about  24 
miles. 

.  This  beautiful  village  reminded  me  more  in  its 
appearance  of  Massachusetts  or  Conneoticnt,  than 
any  place  that  I  saw  in  New-York.     In  oompaay  I 


with  Mr.  Pardee,  the  active  and  intelligent  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  I  made  an  excursion  from  Pal- 
myra to  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Pultaeyville, 
passing  through  Marion  on  our  way,  and  returning 
through  Walworth.  This  is  a  superb  eonatry,  with 
wonderful  natural  advantages.  The  cullivation  is 
in  several  respects  improving;  there  is  a  general  air 
of  increasing  neatness  about  the  fields.  Attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  eradication  of  weeds,  on 
many  farms.  The  buildings  too,  bear  marks  of  im- 
provement and  thrift.  Many  of  the  farms  are  how- 
ever, evidently  running  down,  and  I  heard  of  some 
that  were  almost  entirely  worn  out.  The  new  farm 
bouses  in  all  this  section,  are  very  general||r  built 
of  small  rubble  stone,  faced  with  regular  reond  or 
oval  ones,  brought  froos  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
where  they  have  been  worn  smooth  by  tbe  aetioo 
of  its  waves.  This  style  of  house  seemed  to  me 
very  appropriate  for  a  farm-house,  neat,  warm,  and 
solid,  with  a  very  comfortable,  substantial  look. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  fanners  of  this  section, 
that  in  this  drive  of  about  40  miles,  I  did  not  see  a 
single  field  of  corn  i4iat  was  topped  f  it  was  all  cat 
close  to  the  ground,  and  was  unoonuuonly  heavy. 
Mr.  Pardee,  who  has  extended  opportunities  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment,  thinks  that  tbe  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
has  rather  increased ;  though  very  great  numbers 
farm'  on  an  exhausting  system,  they  have  learned  to 
sow  deeper,  and  thus  to  root  the  young  wheat  well  so 
that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  winter-kill.  This  improve- 
ment will  not  be  a  lasting  one,  if  the  farmers  persist 
in  their  exhausting  system,  and  will  in  thai  ease 
soon  cease  to  produce  any  such  marked  effeots  as  it 
did  at  first. 

This  county  is  remarkable  for  fine  fruit,  and  for 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated.  In  an  address 
delivered  to  the  county  society  a  year  since,  by  Mr. 
Pardee,  he  brought  forward  facts  to  prove  that 
Wayne  county  exceeded  all  others  east  of  it  on  the 
line  of  canal  taken  together,  in  the  amount  of  frntt 
shipped  for  market,  both  in  a  dried  and  fresh  state. 
I  saw  many  orchards  that  bore  evidence  of  care  and 
skill  in  their  management,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  remarkable.  There  was  one  large  orchard 
that  we  visited,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Pal- 
myra, the  proprietor  of  which  was  absent.  His 
name  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten,  and  I  regret 
this  the  more,  as  it  was  in  the  most  healthy  and 
flourishing  state,  of  any  large  orchard  i  hat  I  ever  en- 
tered. The  trees  were  all  young,  just  coming  into 
bearing;  the  varieties  being  Russets,  Greenings, 
Baldwins,  and  a  few  other  standard  kinds.  I  picked 
the  largest  RusKctt  from  one  of  the  trees,  that  I  ever 
saw.  The  trunks  of  all  these  trees  had  evidently 
been  washed  with  a  weak  lye,  or  some  preparation 
for  cleaning  the  bark,  as  it  was  in  a  wonderfully 
smooth,  silvery,  thrifty  state;  presenting  such  a 
sight  as,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can  scareelj  be  sur- 
passed in  any  country. 

In  the  town  of  Walworth,  we  visited  tbe  farm 
and  nursery  of  Mr.  Theron  G.  Toemans,  and  foond 
it  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  an  instance  of 
what  enterprise  and  sagacity,  may  do  with  this 
land.  Wo  saw  there  peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
and  cherries,  all  from  3  to  6  years  old  only,  but 
wonderfully  large  for  their  age,  and  bearinir  most 
luxuriant  crops  of  superb  fruit,  unsurpassed  in  size 
and  quality.  Mr.  Yeomans  commenced  with  but 
about  18  acres,  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  my  opinion 
every  beginner  should,  and  has  gradually  increased 
as  he  has  improved,  until  he  now  cultivates  about 
50  acres.  The  original  15  acres,  were  first  dresaed 
with  about  70  loads  per  acre  of  muok|  and  leached 
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ftshes.  ID  eqnU  parte.  Tbe  latter  oame  from  an 
old  ashery,  where  they  had  lain  neglected  for  years. 
This  accompHshedy  the  next  step  was  Co  drain  the 
whole  tract;  it  lay  on  a  hill  side,  and  was  generally 
considered  dry.  There  was  however  in  reality,  a 
aomber  of  springe  which  made  the  ground  wet  and 
springy  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  in  winter, 
■o  that  the  rootv  of  the  yeang  trees  were  liable  to  be 
thrown  oat  and  lifted.  His  draining  has  been  done 
with  tiles  of  the  horse  shoe  and  pipe  varieties, 
mostly  of  the  latter,  laid  at  a  depth  of  three  feet. 
They  are  made  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  ooanty,  by  the 
machine  imported  two  or  three  years  since  by  Mr. 
Belafield.  The  80  or  40  acres  which  have  been 
etdded  to  the  original  15,  are  now  under  process  of 
drainage.  They  had  heretofore  been  thought  dry, 
(rat  the  drains  laid  have  already  run  fall  of  water 
several  times,  and  an  improvement  in  tbe  land  is 
already  beginning  to  show  itself  most  decidedly. 
Mr.  Toemans  has  laid  14,000  tiles  this  season,  and 
is  still  going  on. 

The  principal  object  in  the  taltivatioa  of  this 
fans  is  fruit,  and  carried  on  in  the  way  that  I 
'witnessed,  on  such  a  soil,  and  under  the  inflaence 
of  such  a  climate,  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  success. 
While  Mr.  Yoemans  has  thus  commenced  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  system  of  management,  he  has  not 
neglected  matters  of  general  utility,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood bears  ample  testimony  to  his  public  spirit. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  offered  a  premium  of 
about  60  cts.  fOr  each  shade  tree  that  may  be  planted 
along  the  road  side  within  the  village  limits,  and 
shown  to  be  healthy  and  thriving  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years.  In  consequence  of  this  ofler,  some 
900  trees  have  already  been  set  out,  and  will  be 
well  cared  for  during  the  next  two  or  three  years 
of  course;  they  will  then  have  obtained  such  a  start, 
as  to  grow  without  farther  care.  It  will  be  an  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  village  of  Walworth,  and 
one  which  its  Inhabitants  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence,  will  fully  appreciate.  Mr.  Yoemans  will  I 
trust,  excuse  me  for  having  spoken  so  much  at  length 
of  his  proceedings,  but  I  think  that  such  examples 
as  his,  are  just  those  that  practical  farmers  ought 
to  become  acquainted  with. 

Tbe  fields  in  this  part  of  the  county  look  older, 
and  more  carefully  cared  for,  than  the  generality  of 
those  in  the  Eastern  section.  The  country  has  been 
long  settled  in  comparison  with  the  east  end,  and 
consequently  has  a  less  rugged  and  newly  settled 
appearance.  Many  of  the  fields  however,  seem  to 
be  much  worn  out  by  a  defective  system  of  cropping, 
and  nearly  all  show  need  of  the  various  remedies 
which  Mr.  Yoemans  has  so  abundantly  applied  to 
his  land.  The  cultivation  here  is  as  I  have  said  con- 
siderably  neater,  and  the  roads  cleaner,  than  in  the 
other  end  of  the  county ;  the  bouses  are  also  generally 
larger,  and  more  substantial.  These  are  however 
simply  the  advantages  of  an  older  country,  and  in 
my  opinion  they  will  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to 
maintain  their  superiority,  as  their  rivals  are  push- 
ing on  rapidly  in  this  friendly  strife.  Yours  truly, 
JoHir  P.  Norton. 


Kietland's  Kxw  CasaaxEs. — Br.  Ktrtland  states 
that  out  of  the  new  cherries  which  he  has  originated, 
there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  which  will  range  as 
high  as  the  American  Heart.  None  are  as  early  as 
the  purple  Guigne.  The  Doctor,  one  of  tbe  earli- 
est, he  states,  ooines  in  with  the  early  White  Heart. 
We  have  found  it  a  trifle  earlier. 


ProtsclioB  to  WooUGvowers* 

Editoes  CiTLTivAToa— My  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Cultivator  on  the  subject  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  wool,  was  written  amid  the 
pressure  of  other  busiaess,  in  great  haste,  from  a 
mass  of  facta  on  the  subject,  which  in  private  cor- 
respondence and  oflicial  documents  had  been  accu- 
mulating on  my  hands,  during  the  many  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  wool  question ;  and  here, 
permit  me  to  say,  a  question,  whether  we  regard  the 
immense  amount  of  the  investment  or  the  numbers 
interested,  unsurpassed  in  importance  by  any  single 
subject  that  can  be  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff.  Whethei 
such  an  event  is  to  happen  immediately  or  at  a  distant 
day,  it  is  a  bad  policy,  to  wait  tilt  the  horse  is  stolen 
before  you  lock  your  barn,  as  was  the  case  in  1842. 

In  that  article,  (which  an  able  writer  in  your 
November  number  over  the  a$$um€d  name.  o.f  Titriue 
a  wool  grower f  has  been  pleased  to  notice  with  great 
courtesy,)  I  endeavored  to  embody  a  mast  of  facts 
which  I  deemed  vitally  essential  to  a  fair  adjustment 
of  a  practical  and  useful  tariff*  on  wool.  How  ne- 
cessary a  knowledge  of  the  mosc  simple  facts  is,  to 
the  majority  of  politicians  and  professional  men. 
who  compose  Congress,  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  Congress  in  '42  regarded  flav-seed  and  lin- 
seed as  two  distinct  articles,  and  aoeordingly  in  the 
tarifi*,  made  them  subject  to  widely  different  rates 
of  duty,  which  ridiculous  ignorance,  any  unlettered 
farmer  could  have  enlightened' 

Titrius,  notw4thstanding  his  great  interest  in  thf 
wool  question  and  confessed  obligation  to  me,  seiie^ 
upon  a  purely  incidental  remark  on  the  subject  ot 
Scotish  Black  faced  wool,  (which  is  a  mere  incideai 
with  the  grower,  the  mutton  being  the  main  object) 
and  ascribes  to  me  the  advocacy  of  a  sentiment  cob 
flicting  with  the  whole  tenor  of  my  article  which  1 
never  have  and  do  not  advocate,  to  wit,  that  of  die- 
oriminifting  duties  on  wool  according  to  the  different 
fabrioks,  into  which  it  may  be  manufactured.  This 
would  be  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  as  the 
wool  of  tbe  same  fleeoe,  is  often  made  into  fabriokt 
of  very  different  value  with  wool  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character.  Had  Titrius  written  over  his  own 
name  or  addressed  me  a  private  letter,  as  many  wool 
growers  have  done,  I  have  no  doubt  with  his  kind 
feelings,  the  fervor  of  his  gratitude  and  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  subject,  we  might  have  arrived  at  a 
mutual  good  understanding,  without  his  giving  battle 
to  a  man  of  straw,  or  my  appearing  again  in  print. 

As  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties  on  fabriekt 
into  which  wool  may  be  mamifactfired  further  than 
their  manufacture  creates  a  demand  for  wool,  I  will 
now  simply  say,  that  Titrius  is  mistaken  five  per 
cent  in  the  duty  on  the  fabrick  to  which  he  alludes, 
and  notice  more  particularly  his  last  paragraph,  in 
relation  to  the  straggle  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
1842,  on  the  wool  clause.  With  this  struggle  I  was 
not  an  entire  stranger  or  a  careless  and  uninterest- 
ed observer.  The  samples  of  wool  used  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  before  the  committees,  to 
illustrate  the  subject  were  furnished  by  me,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  Ex- Gov.  Slade,  then  in  Congress,  in 
his  letter  to  me  saysi  "  they  were  ueed  to  good  ad» 
vantage*'  before  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
who  were  induced  to  report  an  amendment  to  their 
bill  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  house, 
of  five  per  cent  duty  on  coarse  wool  costing  less  than 
seven  cents  per  lb.  &o."  Also  the  facts  quoted  in 
behalf  of  the  wool  grower  in  both  houses  were 
credited  to  the  paper  I  then  had  the  pleasure  to  edit. 

This  paragraph  appears  to  me  to  originate  in  a 
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misappreheosioii  of  the  9Ature  of  the  atruggle  in 
'42,  and  calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for  further 
injastice  to  the  wool  grower;  in  short,  to  bejofit 
sttch  as  a  defeitted'  advocate  of  the  now  exploded 
maximara  principle,  would  pea  ia  the  last  resort,  to 
secare  the  next  best  object  to  the  advooatesof  free 
trade  ia  wool— to  wit:  a  low,  iodise  rim  in  ate  doty  on 
wool,  fro  high,  as  nearly  to  exclude  the  coarse  hairy 
wools  which  we  do  not  grow,  yet  so  low,  as  to 
admit  the  whole  mass  of  rivai  wooUf  at  a  ooet  here 
which  will  enable  them  to  control  tha  pric«  of  do- 
mestic wool  in  the  home  market ;  too  low  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  iiicidental  or  direct  protection, 
amd  far  below  what  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
a  right  to  dematad  in  return  for  the  payment  of 
16-20ths  of  the  millions  raised  hy  the  tariff  to  support 
the  govornment.  It  is  not  to  be  winked  out  of  sight 
that,  82-lOOtbs  of  the  whole  popotatioa  of  the  United 
Stat0s  are  agriculturists,  and  thiit  no  class  consume 
more  dutiable  articles,  according  to  their  numbers 
and  the  amotmt  of  their  individual  business,  than 
they.  They  are  the  principal  consumers  of  ail  the 
protected  products  of  our  manufacturers,  yet  no  class 
on  account  of  the  great  superabundance  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  agriculture,  receive  so  litte  encourage- 
ment or  aid  from  the  taritiT.  Then  let  Congress  do 
all  it  ean  for  them  in  a  tariff  in  this  vitai  matter 
of  wool,  and  go  even  beyond  the  revenue  standard, 
(even  the  most  soropolous  for  justice's  sake,  need 
not  hesitate,)  they  will  still  labor  at  the  shortest  end 
of  the  yoke  and  receive  a  mere  pittance  from  the 
general  government  compared  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  contributions  to  its  support. 

Titrius  says-— it  was  the  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  kinds  of  wool  to  be  applied  to 
different  objects,  which  produced  the  greatest  mis- 
chief to  the  wool  grower  in  1842. 

Now,  I  say  there  was  no  suoh  attempt  or  issue  in  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  as  Titrius  believes,  and 
those  who  believe  it  do  not  and  did  not  understand  the 
game  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  wool  were  play- 
ing, under  the  guise  of  the  maximum  principle,  adopt- 
ed in  the  tariff  of  ]832<— which  admitted  all  wool 
oosting  abroad  eight  cents  or  less  per  pound,  duty 
free.  So  little  was  then  known  on  the  subject  out 
of  the  circle  of  importers  and  manufacturers,  that  it 
was  not  even  imagined  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  that 
this  tariff  would  virtually  establish  fret  trade  in 
wool,  but  when  I  established  the  tact  in  1841,  that 
fourteen  and  a  half  millions  out  of  a  tittle  rising  fif- 
teen million  pounds  of  wool,  were  imported  duty  free, 
auppSanting  every  grade  of  domestio  wool  in  our  own 
markets,  the  wool-growers  were  alarmed,  the  agri- 
Qoltural  press  came  to  the  rescue,  a  few  members  of 
Congress  caught  the  glimmer  of  the  new  light,  a 
struggle  arose  between  those  who  wanted  free  trade 
in  wool  and  the  weQl-grovrers»  The  whole  issue 
was  made  up  en  the  maximum,  which  drew  no  line 
of  discrimination  between  the  kinds  of  wool  and  the 
flabrios  into  which  it  might  be  manufactured,  but  be- 
tween/res trade  and  projection.  So  great  was  the 
influence  of  adverse  interests,  and  so  small  the  in- 
formation on  the  subject  in  Congress,  that  all  the 
bills,  when  presented  to  Congress,  adopted  a  maxi- 
mum, high  enough  to  establish  virtually,  free  trade 
in  wool.  However,  tKe  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Aleans,  at  the  last  moment,  imbibed  a  little  light, 
and  were  induced  to  report  an  amendment  to  their 
dill,  subjecting  eoaree  wool  coming  under  their  max- 
mum  to  five  per  cent.  duty.  The  word  coabse, 
which  was  not  in  the  tariff  of  1832,  with  the  provisos 
in  the  bill,  it  was  contended  by  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  in  woo],  would  be  an  abundant  security  to  the 
wool-growersi  whila  AAty  ooatended  the  word  toarte 


and  the  proviso,  would  be  inoperative  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  act,  and  the  theep  husbandry  in  the 
United   States  would  progress  from  bad  to  worse, 
under  the  proposed  tariff^  all  of  which  bss  been  too 
sadly  realized. 

Thus  the  whole  struggle  in  1842,  wasforsubstSD- 
tial  free  trade  on  the  one  side,  and  jiist  sad  equal 
protection  on  the  other.  The  free  trade  ia  wool 
prevailed,  losing  no  gronnd  in  the  struggle  save  the 
trifling  amendment  of  the  Ways  and  Means.  Well, 
the  tariffof  1842  went  into  operation.  From  the  ioge- 
nius  phraseology  of  the  bill,  the  word  coasts  proves 
to  be  all  a  humbug,  and  without  meaning— over 
29-30ths  of  all  the  wool  imported,  came  in  subject  to 
five  per  cent,  duty-^about  one-eighth  as  much  as  the 
duty  on  woollens.  The  importations  rose  up  by 
1844  to  nearly  25,000,000  ponnds,  and  in  1845,  to 
rising  28,000,000  pounds. 

Now  I  would  ask  what  there  is.  in  all  this  that  has 
even  the  semblance  of  a  dis9ffiroii)f\tlon  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wool  to  be  applied  to  differest  ob- 
jects 1     Does  the  isaue  on  the  maximum,  for  its  rejec- 
tion,   reduction,  or  the  substitution  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  as  high  c>n  wqoI  as  woollens,  establish  the 
fact?     No  such  thing.     T'he  whole  i&sue  was  free 
trade  or  not.     Certainly  the  maximum  could  make 
no  such  discrimination,  when  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can wool  could  be  purchased  abroad  from  one  to  foar 
cents  per   pound  less  than  the  roaximom  of  seven 
cents.     It  is  true,  that  the  friends  of  the  w^ool-grower 
in  Congress;  with  a  faith  founded  in  dafkness,tbougbt 
if  they  could  reduce  the  maximum,   they  could  sub- 
ject more  rival  wools  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty  es- 
tablished in  the  bill,   but  they  soon  found  ibat  they 
were  completely  ov^r-reached,   and  that  there  was 
no  fact  in  commerce  better  established,  than  that  the 
coareej  hairy  wooh  of  Crimea,   Odessa,  Calcutta, 
&c.,  coit  the  same  abroad  as  the  fine  and  beautiful 
wools  of  South  America,  cast  of  the  Andes. 

This,  fact  was  established  beyond  contradiction, 
in  my  last;  having  then  reliable  information  that  a 
project  for  a  new  tariff  had  been  made  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  by  certain  eminent  politicians,  about  tw^eHe 
months  previous,  designed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
present  tariff,  at  the  first  convenient  opportanity, 
by  which  free  trade  in  wool  was  again  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  guise  of  the  maximum  principle;  1 
set  forth  this  fact  distinctly  and  beyond  donbt,  so 
that  all  could  see  that  a  maxiranm  could  have  no 
ofiice  in  a  tariff  on  wool,  save  Its  old  office  of  hnm- 
bug,  deception  and  ruin. 

That  I  made  a  discrimination  between  rtval  wools 
which  supplant  our  own,  and  the  coarse  hair  wools, 
which  do  not,  is  true,  in  order  to  show  that  themsx- 
imum  cannot  be  applied  to  either,  as  a  rule  of  dis- 
crimination between  coarse  and  fine  wools,  and  also, 
that  unless  such  a  discrimination  as  this  is  made  ia 
a  tariff,  it  will  be  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  it 
regards  both  the  revenue  and  incidental  or  direct 
protection. 

Titrius,  would  not  subject  fine  and  coarse  woollens 
to  the  same  rate  of  duty — say  $2  per  yard.  This 
would  exclude  the  coarse  fabrica,  costing  $1.50  aad 
under  per  yard,  (the  article  most  w^anted,)  and  be 
no  restriction  on  the  importation  of  broad -doth 
worth  $5  or  $4.0  per  yard,  and  woolddefeat  the  par- 
poses  of  revenue.  This  is  precisely-  the  case  with 
the  present  indiscriminate  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent. 
on  all  wool.  If.  it  is  a  fuct^  I  believe  it  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  coarse  hairy  Crimea  and 
the  Buenos  Ay  res  cost  abroad  the  same,  (though  the 
Buenos  Ayres  will  produce  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Crimea,)  then  both  pay  the  same  anaoant  of  duty 
per  pound,  which  is  at  absurd  aa  t»  9uh|j«ot  a  $10  and 
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$!^  broad-ctoth  to  the  same  afnotuit  of  duty  per 
yAi'd,  V 

Now,  I  wo  aid  ask  Titrius,  as  a  wool -grower ,  ^hat 
rate  of  duty  he  woald  put  on  the  riffal  imroU  of  Bti«- 
eiios  Ayres,  MoAtendeo,  Cordova,  See.,  rivalifig  ev- 
ery grade  of  woo]  growa  in  the  United  States,  and 
cotning  to  the  cards  from  12  to  20  cents  per  pound 
cheaper  than  ear  domestio  wool,  and  costing- about 
sik  cents  per  poondt  Why, "he  would  answer  me 
a4  did  a  distinguished  wool-grower  and  member  of 
the  present  Congress — why,  sir,  100  percent,  would 
not  ne  equal  ia  its  ejects,  to  the  duty  on  woollens. 
Now  apply  this  rate  of  duty,  or  any  just  rate  of  du- 
ty oh  tne  or  rival  wools,  to  the  coarse  hairy  ir^ooIs, 
and  yoa  exclude  their  importation  at  once,  and  de- 
stroy a  demand  for  our  long  worsted  Vrools  ma-nn- 
factured  with  them  in  about  equal  proportions.  You 
defeat  all  revenue  from  this  class  of  wools,  and  dis- 
courage the  introdaotion  of  the  large  long-wooled 
mttttoa  sheep,  very  desirable  in  our  more  populous 
States,  where  miltton  as  well  as  wool  is  an  object 
with  the  farmer,  i^oio,  on  the  •thtr  kandj  if  you 
ttdopt  a  low,  indiscriminate  ad  valorem  doty,  to  lo%o 
OS  to  raise  revenue  from  the  importation  of  these 
coarse  hairy  wools,  you  will  flood  the  oobntrj  with 
all  kinds  of  wools  and  ruin  the  majority  of  the  sheep 
farmers  in  the  United  States.  This  would  not  be 
true,  did  the  price  of  wools  abroad  generally  import- 
e<l,  correspond  to  their  quality,  value  and  fineness, 
as  imported  articles  generally  do. 

Hence,  in  ray  humble  judgment,  we  B,ft  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  either  a  general  ad  valorem  duty 
oa  %ll  wools r  on  their  Aoms  «o/«a<ton,  or  two  rates 
of  ad  valorem  dottas  oorresponding  to  the  qumlUies 
0f  the  fdool  and  the  degrae  to  which  they  compete 
with  and  rival  oar  domeatio  wooU  ia  aur  own  mar- 
ket, or  else  wool-gfowing  ia  the  United  Stales  will 
•onlinutf  to  be,  what  wool-growers  know  iikat  h4enf 
4»  frad  h^eineM^.  I  am,  with  great  eonsideratien 
aad  respect}  your  obedient  servant,  H.  C.  MKaiak. 
Morfk  Tiwkwhurft  Nov,  Uh^  ISSO. 
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soap  dii^j^  with  ^ater^  tying  them  up  for  winter, 
removing  the  eggs  of  iaseots,  &o. 

^*  About  100  trees  set  last  spring  have  made  an 
average  growth  of  about  15  inches  each.  A  pan 
were  mulched  with  oat  straw,  a  part  with  coarse 
straw%anure,  and  another  portion  were  mulched  at 
all.  The  result  was  most  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
mulching."  

The  Best  Strawlierrtes* 
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SaeccMftil  TroatitteBt  ot  Yooag  Tceea. 

We  gave,  last  spring,  some  aeeount  of  the  sue* 
cessful  management  of  newly  transplanted  fruit  trees^ 
fttraished  by  Jonathan  Taccott,  of  Remci  N.  Y. 
Not  one  tree  in  a  hundred  was  lost,  aad  the  growth 
of  maoy  of  the  shoots  on  the  apple  trees  the  first 
season,  was  15  inches  to  2  feet.  This  success  was 
mainly  owing  to  litrge  holes  filled  with  fertile  soil; 
carefiU  transplanting;  shortening  the  shoots  at  the 
time  on  the  topa  of  the  tress;  and  elean,  enriching, 
Mid  mellow  oultivatioa,  and  mulching.  He  has 
recently  furnished  the  following  additional  reolarhs 
on  the  treatnsent  ef  his  yoeog  orehardss-^ 

**  Last  spring  the  ground  was  plowed  and  planted 
to  heed  cvops,  the  manure  aboet  tiM  trees  was 
opaded  in,  and  they  have  been  hoed  twice.  The 
results  have  been  most  promising  for  a  beginner, 
and  eneoaraging  to  those  in  this  viainity  whp  are 
actting  oat  fralt  trees.  I  find  they  have  grown  from 
one  to  more  thmn  threat  feet  the  present  seasea, 
forming  fine  heads.  When  I  came  to  theconolusion 
to  set  out  an  orchard,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  take  care  of  my  trees,  and  have  endeavored 
to  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Thus  far 
the  result  of  the  experiment  has  been  satisfactory. 

"  i  hare  jusl  been  sorubbine  the  irunks   with  soft 


The   experiments  which  have  been    made  in  all  . 
parts  of  the  conntry  are   greatly  assisting    in  the 
determination  of  the  best  sorts  for  general  cultiva- 
tion.    The  results  of  different  cultivators  under  the 
various  external  circumstances  of  soil,  locality,^  &o.  . 
must  always  be  interesting. 

LkwisF.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.  remarks 
in  the  Horticulturist,  "  In  the  plantations  of  an  acre 
or  two  which  I  am  about  making  [founded  on  pre- 
vious trial]  my  chief  stock  will  be  xhe  Large  Earlf 
Scarlet f  Burr^e  New  Pine  and  Rival  Kudeon^  with 
a  few  Bovey^t  Seedlings."  The  Large  Early  Scarlet^ 
he  says,  is  **  the  best  berry /or  a  cropf  probably, 
taken  altogether,  that  we  have.''  Twelve  square 
rods,  with  ordinary  care  and  some  drawbacks,  gave 
260 quarts.  Hovey's  Seedling,  "coarse  in  flavor, 
*a  tolerable  bearer,'  not  fit  for  a  crop."  Boston  Pine, 
a  good  fruit,  but  stem  too  short.  Burr's  New  Pine, 
'' splendid,  early,  prolific,  highest  flavor."  Rival 
Hudson,  "  tho  most  prolific — the  most  beautiful 
frowing  berry,  on  a  high  stem — fine  rich  flavor." 
Black  Prince,  *' color  bad — flavor  insipid,  or  sour." 

H.  £.  HooKEa,  an  extensive  and  skilful  cultivator 
at  Rochestei-,  says,  "The  best  to  my  palate,  are 
Surr^t  New  Pine,  Large  Early  Scarlet  and  Hudson  ; 
and  for  a  late  berry.  Crimson  Cone  ;  but  tastes  dif- 
fer." Boston  Pine  is  pronounced  very  productive, 
but  inferior  in  flavor,*  Black  Prince,  the  same. 
HoveyJ^  Seedling,  large,  beautifnl,  of  second  uuality. 
Burr's  New  Pine,  large,  beautiful,  fine,  productive. 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  very  productive,  one  of  the 
best,  good  for  mdrketing.  Hudson,  good  flavor, 
firm,  excellent  for  market.  Crimson  Cone,  beauti*' 
ful,  fine  flavored,  late,  very  vigorous." 

At  an  exahiination  of  37 sorts  made  at  the  grounds 
of  L.  C.  Eaton,  of  Providence.  R.  I.  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  the  following  were  selected  as  the 
best,,  vis:  Hovey^t  Seedlings  Oentrttl  Jaqueminof, 
Jenny's  Seedlings  Burt's  New  Pine,  Rital  Hudson, 
and  Hudson  Bay.  The  New  York  Hudson  Bay.- 
the  Cincinnati  Hudsbh,  and  the  Hudson  Bav  or 
Rhode  Island,  were  pronounced  distinct,  the  latter. 
being  decidedly  the  be^t.  The  General  Jaqoemiaot 
was  regarded  as  a nr i vailed ,--^large,  firmj  hardy, 
vigorous,  productlve-^frnit  stalk  high  and  strong. 

I>H.  Kistland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  states  that 
Hovey^s  Seedling,  Willey^  Burros  old  Setdling.  and 
a  variety  of  Hauthois,  can  be  so  managed  as  to 
give  an  abundant  succession  of  fruit  for  Ave  or  six 
weeks.  He  remarks,  '' Experience  has  satisfied  us 
that  four-fif\hs  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  in- 
troduced to  public  notice,  are  in  nowise  superior 
to  a  few  old  favorites,  and  many  are  entirely  worth- 
less in  this  vicinity." 

6.  W.  Huntsman,  well  known  as  a  successful 
strawberry  culturist  of  Flushing,  L.  t.,  places 
Burros  New  Pine  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  being 
''  decidedly  the  most  desirable  strawberry  in  cultiva- 
tion."     He    ranks  Hovey^s    Seedling     next;    then 

*  flow  tastes  diilbr — a   i)erM)n,  accustomed  to  (^atihg^  the  best 
rtrawbetnes,  preferred^  (his  year,  the  Boston  Pine  r*r  im  ezcallmg' 
•ioBgiidA  9uif  *s  N«w  pjDs  sad  0w«ia4tos4. 
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So$ton  Pint  and  Larg9  Early  SearUt  ^'Jk^d  the 
CrivuQn  Cone  as  a  valuable  market  fruit. 


Thinniiig  FniM. 


The  New  England  Farmer  otrsertes  in  rela^n  to 
thinning  frnit: — **  One  peach  grower  informed  ns 
that  he  had  taken  off  two^thirds  of  his  peacbesi  and 
as  they  inoreased  in  size,  and  appeared  too  thick  on 
the  troesi  he  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  taken 
off  one  half  of  the  ether  third.  One  man  complained 
to  his  neighbor,  that  a  certain  variety  of  the  peach 
which  his  friend  had  advised  him  to  cultivate,  was 
a  poor  bearer.  '  Stop  your  complaint/  was  the 
reply,  '  until  you  sell  your  fruit.'  He  raised  on  one 
tree  three  dozen  of  peaches,  sold  them  at  two  dollars 
per  dozen,  and  was  satisfied.'' 

This,  it  is  true,  was  an  extreme  case,  but  the 
evils  of  overbearing,  contrasted  with  the  benefits 
of  thinning,  can  only  be  understood  by  actual  trial. 
The  cultivator  may  be  aware  that,  by  reducing  the 
number,  one  hundred  specimens  may  fill  his  basket, 
wliere  two  hundred  were  required  from  an  overloaded 
tree,  but  until  he  aotually  tastes  and  compares  the 
two  products  he  cannot  appreciate  the  incomparably 
superior  quality  of  the  former. 

Many  are  deterred  from  thinning  their  fruit  by 
the  slow  and  tedious  nature  of  the  operation ;  but  a 
very  expeditious  way  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  peach,  is  to  thorttn  in  tht  9hootr— cutting 
off  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  all  one  season's  growth. 
Where  trees  have  been  neglected  for  several  years, 
and  are  beginning  to  extend  their  branches  into  long 
bare  arms,  the  shortening  back  should  extend  to 
larger  portions  of  the  branch,  until  the  tree  is 
brought  into  a  more  compact  shape.  We  have  on 
former  occasions  more  particularly  pointed  out  the 
nature  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  but  we  wish  now 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  its  timely  performance. 
The  earlier  in  winter  it  is  attended  to  the  leas  will 
be  the  liability  of  its  omission.  We  have  found  it 
to  succeed  quite  as  well  even  if  performed  by  mid- 
autumn  as  when  left  till  spring. 


golden  and  erimson  fruits  of  the  west — Fall  Pippins 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  peaches  that  would 
almost  weigh  a  pound.  What  a  display  of  fruits!' 
The  "  Queen  City"  and  the  "  Mighty  West" 
might  well  be  proud  of  it<  Then,  in  the  center  of 
the  room  were  three  tables/  with  a  walk  between 
each,  filled  with  flowers,  flowering  plants,  and  floral 
designs.  The  center  table  was  appropriated  to  the 
design  and  taller  plants.  At  the  end  of  this  table, 
juat  opposite  the  entrance,  waa  a  decorated  arch, 
supported  by  two  columns,  mossed  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  with  nuts  of  the  Buckeye.  The 
words  '*  Buckeye  welcome"  were  tastefully  wrought 
on  the  arch,  with  the  nnts,  and  on  the  top  was  the 
American  eagle.  This  tasteful  object  was  the  handi- 
work of  the  Misses  Oxanoe,  and  sold,  we  under- 
stood, for  the  sum  of  $50,  at  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition. There  were  many  other  very  beautiful  de- 
signs, by  Mrs.  Wm.  Ubaver  and  others.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  we  noticed  a  villa  residence 
in  miniature,  the  grounds  all  laid  out  and  planted 
with  much  akill  and  taste;  and,  just  opposite,  a 
very  pretty  design  of  a  flower  garden^  laid  out  and 
planted.  The  two  side  tables  were  occupied  with 
smaller  plants,  dahlias,  &o.  Messrs.  Jacxsoir, 
HxAVBx,  Sayxrs,  and  others,  exhibiled  pot  {plants, 
many  of  which  were  new  and  rare,  grown  in  the 
best  manner.  Indeed,  we  think  they  would  do  credit 
even  to  a  Chiswick  fete.  A  better  collection  of  pot 
plants,  and  better  specimens,  have,  we  are  very 
confident,  never  been  exhibited  together  before  in 
this  country. 

The  liberal  management  of  the  Society  b>ronght 
out  this  grand  display,  and  it  was  well  rewarded. 
We  were  glad  to  aee  the  great  hall  filled — thronged 
— evening  after  evening,  and  every  visitor  go  away 
delighted.  One  ihomtand  dt^lmrs  were  received  at 
the  door,  and  six  hundred  dollars  were  received  at  the 
sale,  making  $1,600  receipts.  We  congratulate  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  very  excellent  Society 
on  the  snooess  whioh  has  crowned  their  efforts  on  this 
oeeasion.  It  affords  them  great  encouragement  for 
the  future. 

Fruit  Memanrndwu 


HortloiiUiira  at  Cinctauuitl* 


At  the  same  time  that  the  American  Pomologloal 
Congress  at  Cincinnati  did  not  prove  to  be  quite  so 
successful  a  convention  as  had  been  hoped,  the  ex- 
hibition of  fruits,  &o.  by  the  Horticultural  Saciety 
of  that  place,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  im- 
posing character.  The  following  aocount  is  furn- 
ished by  the  Genesee  Farmer: 
.  The  brilliancy  of  this  exhibition  took  us  quite  by 
surprise.  We  expected  something  fine-— we  were 
a.ware  that  the  most  liberal  arrangements  had  been 
made,  and  that  there  was  abundant  material  in  that 
city  and  vicinity,  for  a  grand  display;  still,  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  took  us  completely  by  surprise, 
so  admirable  was  it  in  all  its  parts.  We  felt  fully 
compensated  for  our  journey,  with  the  gratification 
it  alone  afforded  us.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
best  shows  that  Philadelphia  or  Boston  has  produced ; 
and  although  this  was  defective  In  the  display  of 
pears  and  foreign  grapes,  yet,  as  a  whole,  consider- 
ing the  articles  exhibited,  the  arrangement,  &c., 
we  consider  Cincinnati  up  to,  if  not  a  little  ahead 
of  either;  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  show  was  held  in  a  splendid  hall  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  On  either 
side  fras  a  table,  the  whole  length  covered  with 
fruits— <not  littU,  shabby,  half  groum  spsemsneons 
of  a  kind — b«t  superb  dishes  of  thoee  magnifloent 


OaArriNO  old  apple  trees. — Some  persons,  I 
have  noticed,  in  grafting  old  trees  put  in  as  many 
scions  at  one  time  as  they  think  the  tree  ought  to 
have.  The  next  year  they  trim  off  all  the  original 
branches  and  leave  the  bare  limbs  with  one  year's 
growth  of  the  scions  at  the  ends.  This  oaasea  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  scions,  rendering  them  liable  to 
be  broken  off  by  the  wind,  and  as  they  eann»t  lak*  up 
all  the  nourishment  furnished  by  the  roots,  ahoots 
start  out  all  over  the  trees  which  from  their  number 
are  very  troubleeome.  Thomas* 9  ^miricmn  Fruii 
Cmlturiat  shows  a  better  way,  whinh  i»,  to  begin  at 
the  top  and  graft  a  third  of  the  tree  a  year  till  it  ia 
completed.  This  does  not  throw  all  the  nourishment 
of  the  tree  up  to  the  scions  at  once;  and  they  start 
better,  from  not  being  shaded  by  the  foliage  above 
them,  when  the  top  is  grafted  first.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn,  that  **  instead  of  cutting  off  large 
branches  and  grafting  them  at  once,  it  is  better  to 
prune  the  top  in  part  which  will  cause  an  emission 
of  vigorous  shoots  which  may  be  grafted  with  ease 
and  suocess."     I  have  seen  trees  that  had  be^n  to 


*  Hariiif  been  nnexpeetecRy  prevented  from  seeing  thw  •xbibi« 
tion,  the  writer  hat  been  AiTorsd  with  «  glautce  at  atune  of  ita  ifwci- 
meiM,  ihroufta  tha  kiodnen  of  A.  H.  Eftasr  and  Dr.  S.  MoaHXBt 
by  tho  preaeiii  of  a  fiiie  c<dleotion  of  fruiia,  aome  of  them  quite  ex> 
ceediiig:  in  sixe  and  beauty  any  to  be  found  eveain  tbefertite  regions 
of  Wsitam  New  Yofk.   BikCtur. 
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decay,  grafted  on  the  old  branches  and  the  failure 
skewed  the  folly  of  sach  work. 

Pauxing  omaPB  vines  ik  summer. — It  is  thoaght 
necessary  by  some,  to  cat  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
of  grape  vines  in  summer,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  the  grapes,  or  that  the  sun'e  rays  may 
fall  directly  upon  them.  The  following  from  the 
FruU  Cuiturut  will  set  this  matter  right.  "  The 
aommer  treatment  of  grapes  consists  chiefly  in  thin- 
ning the  shoots  where  there  ie  danger  of  the  leaves 
becoming  crowded ;  thinning  out  the  bunches;  and, 
on  exotic  sorts,  thinning  out  freely  the  berries.  The' 
frequenC  practice  of  nipping  off  the  ends  of  the 
ahoota,  juat  above  the  bunches,  when  the  grapes  are 
as  large  as  a  pea,  lessens  their  subsequent  growth. 
For  all  fruits  grow  and  ripen  best  when  fed  from  a 
good  supply  of  well  grown  but  not  crowded  leaves, 
hence  the  foliage  should  not  be  lessened,  nor  the 
shoots  shortened,  until  they  interfere  with  each 
other's  full  development.''     p,  393. 

That  seedling  gsape.— In  the  Cultivator  for 
1844,  page  382,  is  noticed  a  seedling  grape  obtained 
of  6.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  of  Boston.  It  is  represent- 
ed as  about  the  size  of  an  ounce  bullet,  perfectly 
hardy,  the  flavor  richer  than  the  Isabella,  and  ripen- ' 
ing  abonc  a  month  earlier.  Such  a  grape  would  be 
Tery  desirable  for  this  climate.  Do  any  of  your 
readers  know  any  thing  about  this  grape  or  where  it 
nay  be  obtained} 

Anotheb  seedling. — A  gentleman  of  this  town 
has  a  grape  vine  which  sprung  from  a  raisin  seed. 
It  is  now  about  five  years  old,  apparently  harJy. 
And,  I  should  think,  a  slow  grower.  It  has  blos- 
somed, but  aever  fruited.  It  is  uncommon  te  raise 
▼iaos  from  foreign  seed,  in  this  part  of  tho  world,  at 
least,  aad  if  the  owner  of  that  vine  expects  it  will 
ever  ripen  frait,  f  ^'rather  guess''  he  will  be  mis- 
taken, unless  he  gives  it  some  kind  of  protection,-^ 
and  then  he  may.    W.  L.  Eaton. 

Apple   Tfees  from  the  Sovth* 


Fruit  trees,  of  most  kinds,  taken  from  nurseries 
along  the  sea-board  and  replanted  in  Vermont,  have, 
in  most  instances,  met  with  ill  success;  so  much  so, 
that  all  "  Southern  trees"  have  been  regarded  with 
disfavor.  But  the  fact  is  now  welt  estsblished, 
that  those  trees  re-set   in  these  parts,    which  were 

Sropagated  in    the  nurseries  on    the   banks   of  the 
[odson,  are  hardy,  and  thrive  better  than  most  of 
the  trees  from  our  nurseries. 

Mr.  Hbnbt  C.  HtTNT,  of  New  Haven,  has  a  fine 
orchard  of  trees  from  the  Hudson  nurseries  that  are 
equal  in  hardihood  or  thrift  to  any  standard  trees 
that  I  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Terk,  and  superior  to  any  that  I  have  seen  reared 
in  thisState* 

Most  of  his  standard  trees,  set  last  spring,  have 
this  season  grown  two  teet  from  the  end  kud,  and 
older  trees  many  of  them  over  three  feet.  In  fact, 
these  trees  commence  bearing  four  years  from  the 
graft,  and  six  from  the  seed.  From  one  entire  lot 
of  640  southern  trees  transplanted  last  spring,  not 
one  has  died. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  now  forwarding  over  two  thousand 
from  the  Hudson  river  nurseries  on  sale.  Such 
choice  varieties  of  beautiful  trees  as  he  selects 
"  go  off  like  hot  cakes." 

BomEES,  Mice  AND  Sheep  girdling  .—Mr.  Hunt's 
method  of  protecting  trees  from  the  depredations 
of  field  mice  and  the  borer,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
He  procures  sheet  lead,  taken  from  eld  tea  chests, 
*t  a  nominal  price,  cuts  into  strips,  and  winds 
•.round  the  body  of  each  tree  close  to  the  ground.  | 


This  will  last  for  many  a  year.  It  is  simple,  expe* 
ditious,  and  sure  to  keep  off  the  **  varmints." 

A  little  hillock  of  dirt  is  raised  around  each  tree, 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  lead. 

Without  protection,  the  borer  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  insect  tribe,  to  the  apple,  peach,  plum,  or 
quince,  that  we  have  to  contend  with. 

I  have  successfully  prevented  sheep  from  girdling 
my  trees  by  the  application  of  their  own  dung,  quite 
fresh,  plastered  upon  each  tree,  as  high  np  as  they 
can  reach,  one  boy  can  pass  over  several  hundred 
in  a  day.   Weybridgej  Oct.  18,  1850.  S.  W.  Jewett. 


Expeditions  Balding* 


Messes.  Editoes — Under  the  above  head,  I  see 
it  stated  in  the  Cultivator  for  June  1850,  page  207, 
that  the  Messrs.  Overmans  of  Canton,  111.,  and 
another  man  in  western  New  York,  are  at  least  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  greatest  *'  Live  Budders"  ever  seen 
or  heard  of,  they  having  set  about  1,650  buds  each 
in  a  day,  (though  it  is  not  stated  how  many  were 
employed  to  tie  them  in ;)  and  this  in  a  region  where 
to  "  Strip  off  a  bud  and  fling  it  at  a  tree  was  quite 
sufficient  to  have  it  take."  Although  we  live  in  a 
State  where  the  soil  and  climate  will  not  produce 
such  a  rapid  growth  as  in  Illinois,  yet  we  have  some 
trees  aiid  some  **  Live  Budders"  here.  My  oldest 
son,  now  in  his  21st  year,  set  2,300  buds,  and  pre- 
pared his  own  stocks,  on  the  22nd  of  Aug.  I860; 
and  my  second  son,  now  in  his  17th  year,  tied  them 
all  in ;  and  unless  some  two  persons  can  be  produced, 
who  can  bud  and  tie  in  8,000  in  one  day,  you  may 
at  least  hear  of  one  live  budder  who  can  ge  ovtr 
the  Messrs.  Overmans'.  CornwaU,  Orange  co,. 
N.  K.     Chas.  Hamiltoit. 


Horticnltural  Items* 


The  Curculio.— S.  W.  Cole,  of  the  N.ew  Eng- 
land  Farmer,  says  that  he  lately  observed  an  orchard 
of  plum  trees  in  Brooklyn  "  bending  beneath  their 
heavy  and  growing  load  of  fruit,"  and  on  inquiry 
he  found  that  the  trees  were  jarred  morning  and 
evening,  the  curculios  being  allowed  to  escape,  and 
as  was  supposed,  flew  away.  Whether  his  neigh- 
bors suffered  any  the  more  for  this  expulsion,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  although  this  is  an  easier  way 
than  to  catoh  on  sheets  and  kill  them,  it  cannot  be 
so  sure,  as  a  living  insect  may  return,  but  if  killed 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  farthajr  injury  on  his 
part. 

Traksplantino  Evergreens. — We  have  urged 
the  importance  of  always,  where  practicable,  re- 
moving a  large  mass  of  earth  on  the  rodts,  and  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  to  keep  even  the  surface  of  the 
denuded  roots  constantly  moist  till  they  are  again 
replaced  in  the  earth.  This  is  corroborated  by  a 
statement  from  G.  Jacques,  who  transplanted  in  the 
spring  fifty  two  young  hemlocks,  (a  very  diflScult 
tree  to  remove  successful ly,)  on  a  rainy  day,  all  of 
which  are  alive  and  growing. 

The  Kbw  Palm  House. — This  celebrated  and 
magnificent  erection,  built  in  1848,  is  362  feet  in 
length  and  66  feet  high ;  the  whole  frame-work  and 
sashes  are  of  cast  iron,  glazed  with  45,000  feet  of 
glass.  It  contains  lofty  palm  trees,  huge  dusters  of 
golden  banannas,  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  other  large 
tropical  productions,  while  the  foliage  of  cinnamon 
and  camphor  Msent  the  atmosphere ;  **  and  but  for  the 
glass  roof  that  you  see,  instead  of  the  sky,  ovcihead," 
remarks  the  editor,  who  visited  it,  "  you  might  be 
lieve  yourself  in  the  West  Indies." 
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CoaMiT  School-H»«M> 

}t  is  ft  HngQlar  iacaaiUtenaj,  tb>t,not«ithBUnd- 
ing  tbe  great  tbIoo  which  our  p*op1o  projeii  la 
Rtlribule  to  commoii  schooU,  the  buildings  which  are 
dsioted  to  them,  Trtqaenlly  evinoa  tbe  ulmoil 
negUot.  Id  pa«ing  through  ibe  ooantrj,  onr  okb- 
not  fail  to  ba  ittiuk  with  nan;  dliagreMbU  axaca- 


plei  of  thii  kiad.  SoaaiiDaia  th«  tabaol-honaa  i* 
planted  wilhia  the  Kmit*  of  ihe  highway,  and  to  e«- 
oape  the  charge  that  it  iaooiBBadca  iba  publio  Ira  Tel, 
it  i*,  perhaps,  p*i«li*4  apoa  tame  high  baak,  or 
precipise,  estirelj  isaccetuklB  t«  an;  vehicle.  la 
reaobiag  it,  the  ohildrea  lealiae  each  a  Torelaite  ot 
ttks  loila  iaeitleat  to  clinbhig  tbe  "hill  of  •cience,"' 
■bat  it  it  so  woaJtT  ihey  ttBcMae  dieeomaged.  Im 
other  inetancea  the  bouts  it  plaoed  ia  tbe  bleakeal 
(ilaation  or  the  neighborhood,  exposed  to  the  moit 
tioleut  wiede  and  itorH*  of  wiater,  nnd  the  moil 
■DtenM  lonihiae  of  eamnerF  not  a  tree  breaki  iha 
force  of  the  hlaM,  or  taiercepti  the  ■aoiahini;  rav. 
The  building  iuelf  ha*  not  on*  ioTiting  realore.  )t 
■tandi  on  fonr  pile*  ofdoaei — one  at  aach  comer; 
the  nnderj^naing  having  never  been  Sniahed,  then 
ie  a  free  oiroalation  of  air  under  the  flnor.  It  ■«•! 
had  any  paint)  there  are  no  btiadi  to  the  wiadowi^ 
(oneiime*  10110  oalioo  or  paper  ■«  hmig  op  a*  • 
■oTcen  to  iaJ/iba  window;  bat  more  treqsMitlj  tfc« 
only  protection  or  this  kind,  i*  aone  bnihe*  with  tA« 
leaToe  on,  whiah  the  "miaCreM"  baa  fealeufd  into 
the  window-franr.  If  n  certain  aeaeaaary  append- 
age 10  the  lohool-boose  baa  ever  been  •meted,  ita 
aiination  and  eondttioD  are  anob  a*  to  oulrage  de- 
eesny.  Half  lh«  board*  are  torn  of,  it  ha*  so  do«r, 
nod  is  *o  near  the  pnblic  road  that  it  aighl  w*U  bft 
•onplaiuad  of  a*  a  Bwiajtae. 

Snch  art  loo  ntanj  of  oar  ceanlry  aohnol-honsM. 
But  we  are  liappy  10  know  Ihai  a  reform  ha*  aou- 
Beuoed.  Publio  u;hoo)>bon*ee,  tnitefal  in  design, 
and  coDTenieni  in  arraagenant,  have  b««a  erected 
in  many  plasee,  and  we  hope  the  iMproTemeat  wUl 
*peedlly  apresd  over  all  parti  of  the  coantry. 

The  design  here  given  was  tnndified  by  Mr.  Dow- 
niNo,  for  Ihe  ffortievltuHit,  trom  sn  Englith  work 
on  sohool-hoBHi,  by  EniiDAii.  It  represents  a 
small  aohool-house,  in  a  style  admirably  soiled  to 
harmonlie  with  roral  scenery.  It  might  be  bnilt  of 
wood  for  $600  to  »7O0.  If  not  exaetly  oopted,  the 
design  wonid  affbrd  some  excellent  binii.  Tfa«  ex- 
terior woald  have  an  agreeahl*  e&eol  if  adopted  br 
ft  inuUl  •awtirj  Anrok 
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Che  iitnntr'a  Nott-Book. 


}C^HaB«CB> 


In  tn^war  to  le? wb)  iaqmiriu,  ws  kgfttn  iiu«rt  tha 
kaconpSDjhig  cat  of  an  tca-kouae  ftbovs  groand. 
li  TBS  ariginallf  furniabed  to  Ibe  HorticullarUt  bj 
N.  J.  Wjcib,  B  «clabruad  ke  mereii&Dt  of  Cam- 
bridga,  Maai.,  vbo  desciibaa  il  bb  roltowi: 

Ab  iae-houaa  above  groaiid  iliCKild  ba  built  upon 
tha  plaa  ot  having  b  double  partiuan,  »iib  the 
holloir  Bpaoa  between  Ailed  with  name  ■wn-ooQ-'last- 
ing  •obatBAc*. 


In  the  flrat  pl«««>  the  Traine  oC  the  Bieea  aliaald 
be  feraied  af  two  rBngei  of  opright  iaitU,  six  by 
four  inebe*  j  the  lowM  eptb  of  Uie  joUla  abovld  he 
IHil  into  tbe  groHsd  reitKopt  any  till,  which  u  apt 
to  let  air  paaa  through.  Thaae  two  tBBgei  of  joint 
ahould  b*  abant  two  fael  and  oae-half  a  part  el  tbe 
bottom,  Bad  Iwa  feat  at  iha  lap.  At  Ue  lop  iheae 
^iaii  (boa|d  he«iattia«d  bto  the  croa*-hean>  whioh 
ii«  lo  auppvt  the  appof  floor.  The  joii|>,in  the 
two  rangai  ahsnld  be  plaosd  each  oppoiile  BBolher. 
Thef  ihouli)  ibeo  ba  lined  or  facpd  on  oaa  aide,  with 
roDgh  boarding,  wbioh  D«ad  not  ho  Tery  tight. 
Tfau  boarding  aliaald  be  Bailed  to  thoae  adgea  of  tbe 
joiats  ueareit  eaoh  oihar,  eo  that  one  r«Bga  orjoiau 
■hall  be  outride  tbe  biiiMiBK>  ■'^  f^*  "t^M  ioaide 
1^  iet-ioon  tt  TBOJt. 


Tbe  apaee  between  theie  boBrdinga,  or  partitiona 
«boBld  be  fllled  with  wet  tan,  or  aawdutt,  whioh- 
•TOr  it  cbeapeat  or  moit  eaailj  obtained.  The 
rcBion  for  aiing  u(f  material  for  filling  tho  apaee 
la,  that  during  winter  it  frocEei,  and  until  it  ia  again 
thawed,  little  or  no  ice  will  nelt  at  the  aides  of  the 

TBQlt. 

Tbe  bottom  of  the  iee  vsnlt  ihoald  be  AlUd  aboat 


a  foot  daep  with  amalt  bloolu  of  wood  i  tbeaa  ara 
levelled  and  coverod  witb  vrood  ahaviHg*,  over  wbiob 
a  ittoog  plank  floar  aboitld  be  teid  lo  receivB  Uw 

Upon  the  beama  above  the  ^anlt,  a  piett7  tight 
floor  ahoald  aleo  be  lud,  and  Ihia  floor  thoald  ba 
caveied  aeveral  jnche*  deep  with  dry  tan  or  bbw- 
dust.  Tbe  roof  of  the  ice-hooae  ahoald  have  oob- 
liderable  pitch,  and  tbe  apace  between  the  uppv 
ioor  and  tbe  roof  ahoald  be  vastiJaled  by  a  lettica 
window  at  esob  gable  end,  or  soma  thing  equivalent, 
to  ptti  oul  the  warm  air  which  will  aocomulatp 
beneath  the  roof.  A  door  matt  be  provided  in  tba 
aide  of  the  vault  toflll  and  discharge  it ;  bntitshool^ 
Biwaya  be  «lo«ad  ap  higher  (ban  the  ice,  and  when 
not  in  nae  sboald  be  kept  oloaed  Bltogcther. 


MioUgva  So*  a 

It  will  be  reoollected  that  this  plow  received  b 
apecinl  preraium,  equal  to  the  highest  offered,  nttb* 
trial  of  plows  by  tbe  H,  Y.  Btato  Ag.  Society  in 
Jane  lait.     Tbe  figure  of  the  implement,  as  givn 


in  our  October  Dumber,  repieseata  it  a*  Aral  eon 
alrncted.  The  accompanying  cut  show*  it  wit|> 
several  improvements  which  have  been  added.  Tb« 
form  of  tbe  forward  sbara  has  been  somewhat  afierei], 
and  B  cotter  attached  to  the  share,  aabstituied  for 
the  former  lock-couller.  An  improvemeoc  has  alsp 
been  made  in  the  altachmeni  of  tbe  plow  to  tba 
beam,  and  in  tbe  gaaring  belonging  to  tbe  wheel. 
Newbli.  Fxencb,  Borne,  N.  Y.,  U  the  propriatoi 
of  the  patent  for  tbe  above  plow. 

Frepanrttooa  Rtr  Wl«ter. 

Bach  preparations  for  winter  aa  bava  not  alreadj 
been  made,  ahoald  be  atieaded  to  without  delaj. 
Domestic  animals  ahonld  be  provided  with  oomrortB* 
ble  tbelier.  This  is  a  duij  enforced  by  the  obligB> 
lions  of  bumiuuty,  as  well  aa  a  matter  of  policy  in  m 
pecuniary  view.  The  heat  of  tbe  animal  sjalcni 
muat  be  kept  up  to  about  100°  j  tbe  inbsiaDces  wbicb 
snpplv  tbjs  beat  are  taken  as  food — they  are  they^tJ, 
and  (be  colder  tbe  atmoapkere  by  which  tbe  animal 
is  surrounded,  tbe  groaler  will  be  (ba  amount  of  food 
required  to  suateia  it.  Animals  should  ba  kept  dry, 
in  winter.  A  cold,  drenching  rain  ia  more  injuriooa 
than  almost  any  fair  weather  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Hoislure  is  rapidly  evaporated,  and 
averj  psitioU  of  water  that  is  tboa  carried  0^, 
takes  witb  it  B  certain  amoant  of  beat.  Thii  es- 
plaina  wby  animals  are  to  likely  to  "  t&he  cold,"  a^ 
the  expression  ia,  by  exposure  to  dampness  andei  a 
low  leiBperatare.  The  heat  is  absorbed  by  th^ 
vapor,  till  the  cold  strikes  through  the  system  to  tba 
vitala. 

Farmers  tbat  have  not  already  suitable  buildings 
Ibr  tbeir  stork,  may  readily  make  tbose  wbicb  will 
serve  for  B  wbile.  Sboda  for  sheep  may  be  m&de  of 
boardi,  rails,  or  poles.  If  (be  latter  are  used,  tbaj 
nay  he  thatched  with  straw,  or  witb  hemlock,  Ar, 
or  cedar  boughs)  and  by  malting  tbe  side*  and  end* 
double,  with  a  apace  of  six  or  eight  inches  hetweea 
and  Ailing  the  ipace  witb  straw,  thej  will  aSbrd 
^od  protection. 

Tegetables  whioh  bava  been  atored  in  oellan 
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•hoQid  not  he  kept  too  mnch  from  the  air.  They 
are  very  likely  to  rot  from  heating;.  Windows 
•hottld  be  kept  open  until  the  vapor  ie  eeen  to  con- 
geal inside  the  apartment,  and  even  after  that,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  open  them  occasionally,  in  mild 
Weather.  If  the  common  English  tarnip  has  been 
grown,  it  shoald  be  put  where  it  oan  be  fed  oat 
early,  as  it  is  of  but  little  valae  after  the  first  of 
January. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  hay  or  Btraw*catter. 
Clover  hay  will  be  consumed  with  mnch  less  waste 
by  being  cut — the  stems  and  leaves  are  theo  all 
eaten  together.  Cornstalks  should  also  be  cot; 
cattle  eat  a  greater  proportion  of  them  in  this  form 
than  when  given  whole,  and  what  they  do  not  eat,  is 
left  in  a  much  better  condition  to  go  into  manure. 
Cut  in  small  pieces,  the  spongy  pith  is  exposed,  and 
readily  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  liquid.  If  thrown 
whole  into  the  heap,  they  do  not  rot  by  spring,  and 
are  quite  a  hindrance  in  loading  the  manure.  If 
grain  or  meal  is  to  be  fed  to  stock,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw.  It  will  be  better  di- 
gested and  will  go  further. 

Stock  should  not  be  pinched  the  fore  part  of  the 
winter.  If  they  must  be  put  on  short  allowance,  it 
had  be'tter  be  done  at  the  last  end  of  winter,  as  they 
will  then  have  to  be  kept  poor  less  time.  But  with 
the  general  abundance  of  forage  the  present  season, 
there  will,  with  proper  economy,  be  no  necessity  of 
any  stock  suffering  for  food. 

Wood  and  timber  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. It  is  inconvenient  working  in  deep  snow; 
neither  men  or  teams  can  do  as  much  work  as  when 
the  ground  is  bare  or  only  covered  with  snow  enough 
to  make  good  sleighing.  When  there  is  a  great 
depth  of  snow,  there  is  much  more  waste.  The 
stumps  are  out  higher,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
branches  are  left,  which  would  otherwise  be  saved. 
Forests  shoald  be  cut  clean,  if  it  is  intended  that  they 
•hall  grow  up  again.  If  the  whole  growth  is  taken 
off"  smoothly,  at  once,  the  new  crop  will  start  thick 
and  grow  evenly. 

Sleds  should  be  got  readv  for  use  at  a  minute's 
warning,  for  none  can  tell  now  soon  the  snow  will 
fall,  and  the  first  that  falls  of  sufficient  depth,  should 
be  improved.  Implements  not  in  use,  should  be 
lioused.  They  should  not  be  all  tumbled  together  in 
a  heap,  "  as  the  manner  of  some  is,''  but  pot  op  in 
order,  each  in  its  place, -*so  that  any  one  could  be 
reached  whenever  wanted — even  in  the  dark. 

Stones  for  walls  may  be  dug  till  the  ground  be- 
comes hard  frozen,  and  if  the  smaller  ones  are  put 
in  heaps,  and  the  larger  ones  raised  up  by  "  block- 
ings" so  that  they  will  not  be  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  frost,  they  may  be  moved  with  the  first  snow,  on 
a  "  stone  boat"  or  sled,  to  where  they  will  be 
wanted. 

Leaves  for  litter  and  manure  may  be  gathered  to 
good  advantage  along  the  borders  of  woods.  The 
wind  often  collects  them  in  considerable  quantities 
near  fences.  Taken  while  they  are  dry,  they  make 
the  best  bed  for  a  pig  that  he  can  have;  and  when  so 
broken  up  that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  this  purpose, 
they  will  be  the  best  manure  for  radishes,  early  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  or  potatoes,  that  can  be  ap- 
plied. ____^^^__„ 

lArge  Wheat  Crop. 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  have  noticed  several  ac- 
counts of  large  yields  pf^wheat  in  various  places, 
but  I  have  seen  no  statement  of  yields  that  would 
compare  with  a  yield  from  six  acres,  harvested  by 
Mr.  William  Hotchkisa,  on  hit  farm  one  mile  east 


of  this  village.  He  harvested  and  thrashed  tkre€ 
hundrtd  and  eighty-five  and  tkree-fourth  bueMe ; 
a  yield  of  §ixty-/our  bu§heh  per  acre.  The  wheat 
was  of  the  same  variety  as  Mr.  Cook's  of  Lima, 
(Sonle's,)  and  was  drilled  in  with  a  drill  invented 
and  made  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Lockport  in  this  county. 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  taken  the  premiums  at  oitr 
town  and  county  fairs,  and  will  probably  be  a  com- 
petitor for  the  State  premium.  He  has  affidavita 
to  establish  facts  as  herein  stated.  I  think  he  would 
be  a  sacoesafui  competitor  at  the  World's  Fair,  as  I 
have  conversed  with  several  intelligent  farmers 
from  Old  England,  who  say,  they  never  heard  of 
such  a  yield  from  the  same  number  of  acres.  A 
SuBscBiBXR.     Levfieton,  N.  F.,  Oct.  lAtk,  1860. 


AflMricaa  PtotIsIobs  Ih  EttgUud* 


A  considerable  trade  has  been  carried  on  betwecB 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  for  several  years,  in 
the  articles  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &o., 
and  we  believe  there  is  bat  one  thing  necessary  to 
make  this  trade  more  extensive  and  profitable.  The 
thing  needed  is  an  improved  quality  of  the  articles. 
In  regard  to  American  cheese,  for  instance,  there 
wouldhbe  a  very  large  demand  by  the  English  people 
at  fair  prices,  if  the  article  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  best  of  tbeir  own  manufacture.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  pork,  hams  and  butter. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  review  of  the  pro- 
vision trade  at  Liverpool,  for  the  past  season,  wa 
take  from  the  Mark-Lane  Expreee: 

Chbbse. — The  bulk  of  the  early  imports  baving 
turned  out  fine,  very  goodprices  were  realised,  leav- 
ing a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  merchant ;  but  later 
arrivals  proving  deficient  in  quality,  were  very  diffi- 
cult of  sale  at  any  reasonable  figure.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  many  importers  resolved  on  hold- 
ing, and  thuf  we  had  an  accumulation  of  stock,  all 
of  ordinary  or  inferior  character,  and  which,  from 
deterioration  of  quality,  had  eventnally  to  be  forced 
off*  at  very  ruiaous  rates.  Indeed,  several  parcels 
were  returned  to  New  York,  in  expectation  of  find- 
ing a  better  market  there;  in  which  hope,  however, 
the  owners  were  dissppointed.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  a  few  lots  of  very  inferior  old,  and  aome  of 
the  earliest  new,  came  forward,  and  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  5s.  to  30s.  per  cwt.  [or  abont 
1  cent  to  64  cents  per  ponnd.}  The  recent  importa 
of  the  latter  have,  we  are  glad  to  say,  proved  of 
prime  qoality,  and  have  brought  high  fi gores,  aay 
40s.  to  44s  ,  and  in  one  case  46s.  per  cwt.  [abont 
8|  to  10  cents  per  pound;]  rates  which,  we  beltcre, 
are  pretty  remuneratiTC  to  the  importer.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  a  good  demand  for  all  such  cheese; 
and  although  perhaps  theee  prices  cannot  be  coonted 
upon  for  any  length  of  time,  still  a  really  fine  article 
will  always  command  a  ready  jnarket  here  at  rates 
corresponding  to  the  value  of  English;  whilst  we 
believe  ordinary  and  inferior  Aroericaa  will,  daring 
the  present  season,  be  more  unsaleable  than  ever. 
From  all  we  can  learn  we  conceive  the  make  of 
English  will  not  reach  the  large  production  of  last 
season.  The  imports  of  the  past  year  have  been 
about  equal  to  those  of  the  preceding. 

Hams.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  report  any  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  American  hams  general- 
ly; the  trade  during  the  whole  of  the  season  has  con- 
sequently been  of  a  very  dragging  character,  and 
prices  have  ruled  mnch  lower  than  even  last  seMson's. 
Until  some  amendment  in  the  cure  oan  be  effected, 
we  cannot  expect  adiflerent  result,  and  would  there- 
fore refrain  from  recommending  their  importation. 
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Rea^TBtioa  of  Worn  oat  Lands. 


B.  K.  BumovYN  Esq.,  of  Jackaon,  North  Carolina, 
haa  been  very  saoceaBfal  in  reclaimiDg  the  worn  oat 
lands  of  the  section  whera  he  resides.  He  has 
furnished  for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  Patent 
Office  report,  an  acoo.ant  of  bis  mode  of  improve* 
ment,  by  which  he  has  dbubled  the  product  of  Indian 
oorn,  and  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  The  following  are  the  prinoipal 
points  in  his  system  of  culture]— 

If  the  "  broom  straw,"  in  which  these  waste 
lands  always  grow  up,  retains  any  sap,  by  which, 
when  turned  under,  fermentation  will  ensue,  and 
cause  the  straw  to  rot,  let  the  land  a$  it  m,  be 
plowed  with  the  largest  size  plow,  drawn  by  three 
or  four  horses,  running  as  deeply  as  possible— say 
not  less  than  .ten  inches-^and  turning  everything 
nnder.  If  the  straw  has  no  sap,  burn  it  on,  and 
plow  as  before.  If  poasible,  follow  each  plow  with 
a  subsoil  plow,  and  go  6  or  8  inches  deeper.  This 
will  make  the  stiff  clay,  which  almost  everywhere 
underlies  our  land,  more  open  to  the  genial  influences 
of  the  sun  and  air,  and  enable  it  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  water  of  winter,  and  heavy  rains  in  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  following  when  the 
weeds  are  about  half  grown,  and  before  they  have 
formed  their  seeds,  sow  the  land  broad  cast  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  peaa  among  us,  except  the  '^  black-eyed,"  whi#h, 
having  very  little  vine,  affords  little  shade.  In  all 
oases  I  prefer  those  which  have  the  most  vine,  and 
ripen  earliest.  When  the  land  has  much  weeds  or 
grass  upon  it,  turn  under  the  peas  with  any  kind 
of  plow,  running  not  over  three  inches  deep.  If  the 
land  is  bare  of  weeds,  I  prefer  covering  the  peas 
with  a  large  heavy  harrow,  running  both  w.aya — 
first  lengthwise  and  then  across  the  beds.  As  it  is 
important  to  give  the  peas  a  start  over  the  weeds 
and  grass,  I  soak  them  six  hours  in  water,  and  rub 
them  in  plaster  of  Paris;  and,  when  they  begin  to 
leaf  and  branch,  say,  when  twelve  inches  high,  I 
aow  plaster  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre.  This 
stimulates  their  growth,  and  they  overpower  the 
weeds  and  grass. 

When  about  half  the  peas  are  ripe— not  "  half 
ripo"-^hogs  should  be  turned  in  to  trample  and  cut 
np  the  vines,  otherwise  it  »s  extremely  difficult  to 
tarn  them  under.  So  soon  as  this  can  be  done,  the 
hogs  should  be  taken  off,  for  shading  the  land  from 
the  summer's  sun— a  most  important  matter  in  all 
improvement^-and  giving  to  the  thin  soil  a  large 
mass  of  vine  leaves  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
From  experience  in  the  use  of  both,  I  think  peas  but 
little  inferior  to  clover  (to  which  family,  indeed,  it 
belongs,)  as  a  specific  manure  for  wheat. 

After  this  mass  of  vine  has  been  turned  under, 
yon  have  a  ''  pea  ley,"  over  which  sow  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  wheat  per  acre,. and  six  quarts  of 
clover  seed.  Harrow  both  in  thoroughly,  and  let 
the  work  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  October.  The 
return  will,  of  course,  depend  somewhat  on  the 
quality  of  the  '*  old  field;"  but  I  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  will  amply  repay  all  labor  and  outlay,  and  as- 
tonish by  the  great  result  apparently  from  so  trivial 
a  cause. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  great  increase  of  crops 
from  the  use  of  lime  and  clover,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  compare  the  two  methods  of  renovating  land  as 
equal;  but  where  lime  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is  no 
application  that  can  compare  for  a  moment,  on  well 
drained  land,  (if  it  need  draining)  with  plaster, 
oeas  and  deep  tillage.     No  gold  mine  is  so  valuable 


as  a  good  marl  pit.  I  am,  however,  oonflning  my- 
self to  interior  districts,  where  neither  lime  nor 
marl  can  be  had. 

After  the  wheat  comes  off  in  June  following,  the 
clover,  if  sown  early  in  October,  will  have  grown 
so  as  to  shade  the  land  pretty  well,  even  on  the  waste 
I  speak  ofi  It  should  not  be  grazed  the  first  year, 
at  all:  in  the  February  after,  top-dress  it  with  all 
the  manure  to  be  had,  not  forgetting  to  apply  all  the 
old  athtt  within  reach.  This  time  of  the  year, 
(winter)  is  best  for  applying  manure  in  our  country, 
where  the  hot  sun  acts  so  injuriously  on  a  bare  sur- 
face. The  roots  of  the  young  clover  being. protect- 
ed  from  the  hard  frosts  and  sudden  changes,  by  the 
manure,  it  shoots  forward  with  the  earliest  warmth 
of  spring,  and  smothers  all  weeds.  When  the  weeda 
mature  their  seeds,  they  draw  upon  the  fertility  of 
land  equal  to  most  crops.  Clover  gives  a  crop  equal 
to  any  other,  and  is  all  returned  to  the  land  in  drop- 
pings  of  the  stock  while  grazing  upon  it.  As  proof 
of  ita  profit,  for  three  years  I  have  never  fed  my  work- 
ing horses  on  grain  or  fodder  but  once  a  day,  from 
the  middle  of  May  till  the  clover  fails.  They  are 
turned  on  the  clover  field  after  the  day's  work  is 
over,  and  taken  up  in  the  morning  in  good  condition 
for  service,  I  have  never  lost  one  by  this  manage- 
ment: in  fact  they  improve  from  the  time  they  are 
thus  treated,  and  work  better. 

After  the  clover  has  been  on  the  land  for  two  sum- 
mers, during  which  period  it  has  dropped  three  crops 
of  leaves  and  stalks,  and  thereby  greatly  improved 
the  land,  either  turn  it  under  as  before,  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  for  wheat,  or  later  in  the  fall  for 
corn  the  ensningyear.  In  the  former  case, you  will 
find  your  land  as  thickly  set  as  before  with  volunteer 
clover,  which  ought,  to  remain  as  a  pasture  for  the 
summer,  after  the  second  crop  of  wheat  comes  off. 
If  corn  instead  of  wheat,  be  grown,  sow  peas  broad- 
cast among  the  corn  at  the  last  plowing,  soaking 
the  seed  and  rolling  them  in  plaster  as  before.  After 
the  corn  crop,  do  not  suffer  the  land  to  '*  lie  out." 
No  error  can  be  more  opposed  to  good  farming,  than 
that  which  assumes  that  land  is  improved  by  *'  lay- 
ing out"  and  permitting  a  crop  of  weeds  to  mature 
upon  it.  If  we  had  duly  reflected,  this  error  would 
long  since  have  been  apparent,  in  the  continued 
quantity,  of  thousands  of  acres  lying  waste  around 
us,  not  a  vfhit  improvid  by  '*  /ytngou/."  After  the 
soil  has  once  been  brought  up  by  peas,  subsoiling, 
or  deep  plowing  and  clover — all  within  reach  of  the 
farmer  even  in  the  interior — it  will  not  again  relapse 
unless  the  former  barbarous  and  senseless  practice 
of  exhaustion  and  negligence  be  again  adopted.  If 
lime  can  be  had,  even  at  a  coat  of  20  cents  a  bushel, 
I  would  in  all  cases  spread  it  on  the  land,  after  the 
first  crop  of  peas  had  been  turned  under,  to  th'e 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  This 
quantity  will  greatly  benefit  the  land,  and  enable 
the  owner  shortly  to  repeat  the  application  of  a  like 
quantity.  

Canada  and  the  United  States* 

Hon.  Mr.  Fbkgusson,  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  in  his  speech  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Agricultural  Association,  spoke  of  the 
agreeable  intercourse  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  people 
of  the  state  of  New-York  in  the  following  terms. 
He  said  for  seven  years  past  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Fair. 
He  had  had  the  honor  of  being  invited  there  from  year 
to  year,  and  be  wonld  say  .that  if  they  would  only  go 
there  with  candid  feelings  and  with  a  desire  to  Im- 
prove, they  would  see  something  that  wonld  aston- 
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iih  tkem,  that  would  Inringf  th^m  np,  as  fairkm,  eon- 
viderably  ta  the  seate  of  haman  nature.  < Great 
applause.)  They  would  see  farmers  where  they 
oug^t  t(V  be,  the  leading  printiipal  men  in  the  coun- 
try. There  was  tto  class  of  society  equal  te  the 
farmer^  all  depended  upon  the  farmers  for  their  sup- 
port-^they  bad  not  taken  that  position  which  they 
eug^ht  to  have  done,  and  which  they  deserte ;  but  he 
trusted  the  natural  results  of  such  meetiagi  would 
-mak6  them  f^el  their  own  importance,  as  they  do  on 
the  other  side.  There  h3  had  oniformly  met  with 
-a  great  degree  of  kindness.  He  could  assure  their 
iViends  from  the  other  side,  that  there  existed  the 
kiadliest  feelings  here  towards  theirneighbours,  Who 
go  hand  and  heart  with  them  in  the  way  of  improre- 
ment;  and  he  would  say  if  they  would  oontinue  to 
send  their  notions,  they  would  send  them  their  dollars 
in  return,  and  besides  they  would  give  them  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship, — happy  to  meet  as  good 
friends  for  the  interchange  of  good  feelings  and  with 
the  desire  to  do  each  other  all  the  good  they  could 
«^of  course  dvery  one  minding  what  was  for  his  own 
later^^t. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
-thanking  his  friends  for  all  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality he  had  met  in  attending  State  fairS)  and  woald 
beg  leave  to  propose — *' Prosperity  to  the  New 
York  State  Society,  and  all  its  members. '*    (Cheers.) 

Cliaraclerlitiea  af  tke  SMuon  of  1850. 

Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  the 
distinguishing  featnre  of  the  past  summer  has  been 
the  unusual  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  frequent  dis- 
plays of  lightning.  In  this  respect  tke  season  was 
the  opposite  of  1849.  The  theories  which  some  have 
entertained,  as  to  the  effect  of  rail-roads  and  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  in  preventing  thunder  storms,  are, 
we  presume,  pretty  well  shattered  by  the  numei^ous 
severe  shocks  of  the  last  season. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  at  Albany,  during  each  month,  from  May 
to  September,  inolasive,  for  the  present  and  last 
year.  The  average  quantity  for  the  whole  year  is 
41  inches: 

1640.  18S0. 

Inchos.         Inches. 

May.......  5.40  0  01 

June, 4. a  5.7^ 

July, 0.70  8.57 

Auff.,    ..;.  4.33  ft.50 

6tpt.y 1.05  0.55 

16.44  29.38 

April  was  cold,  and  May  was  cold  and  wet;  from 
which  cause,  seeding  was  much  delayed.  Little 
was  done.ia  May;  and  from  the  Potomac  and  Ohio, 
to  the  St;  Lawreace  and  the  lakes,  a  great  portion 
of  the  Indian  oorn«  oats,  barley^  and  spring  wheat, 
irns  not  deposited  in  the  soil  till  the  first  week  in  June. 
Seed-time  being  thus  retarded,  the  growth  of  all 
crops  was  forced  into  a  very  small  compass.  Vege- 
tation in  general  was,  however,  uncommonly  rapid 
and  luxuriant,  ^ben  fiarrly  atarted.  We  had  no 
drouth  in  this  section, — ^the  grass  preserved  its  fresh- 
est and  brightest  greep  from  Mav  to.  November. 
The  foliage  of  the  trees  has  been  of  unusual  density 
and  richness,  and  the  growth  of  both  forest  and  fruit 
trees  has  been  remarkably  large. 

Hay  was  abandant  through  the  middle,  eastern 
and  northern  States;  but  owing  to  the  watery  char^ 
acter  of  the  grass,  and  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
at  the  time  of  making,  the  quality  is  inferior  to  an 
average.  In  Ohio,  Indiaim  and  Michigan,  the  crop 
was  injured  by'  droath  which  occured  in  June.  The 
meadows  alonj;  many  of  the  principal  streams  in 


New-Yojrk,  were  overflowed  by  the  great  rams  of 
Jaly,  and  the  grass  so  injured  by  the  deposit  of 
earthy  matter,  that  it  was  rendered  worthless  for 
hay. 

Wheat,  taking  the  Whole  oeuittrr  together,  gave 
a  bountiful  yield.  Probably  the  whole  ammiftt  of 
the  crop  is  considerably  larger  than  any  before  har- 
irested  in  this  country.  Uk  Ohio,  and  the  west* 
era  States,  generally,  it  is  represented  asveryfise. 
The  drouth  ill  June  checked  the  growth  of  straW| 
but  the  grain  filled  in  the  best  manner.  In  8om6 
neighborhodds  of  VITestern  New- York,  the  grain  ^ai 
injured  by  being  sprouted  while  standing  in  thi 
shock ;  but  we  think  the  damage  from  this  caose  wat 
of  less  magnitude  than  was  at  first  represented. 
Spring  wheat  has  not,  generally,  done  as  well  il 
usual,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  weather  being  too  wet 
at  the  time  the  grain  was  fonming.  The  wheats 
midge  has  been  less  prevalent  at  the  eastward,  tha 
past  season,  than  for  several  previous  years. 

Mye  has  given,  perhaps,  an  average  yield,  though 
it  was  injured  by  too  muchwat,  except  en  the  driest 
soils. 

Barley,  it  is  said,  has  not  done  as  well  as  usaal, 
either  in  yield  or  quality.  The  central  counties  of 
this  State  constitute  the  main  district  for  the  culti^ 
ration  of  this  grain,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  large 
breweries  along  the  Hndson  river. 

OatSi  in  many  places,  were  mnoh  injured  by  tha 
great  storm  of  the  19th  of  July.  They  were  beatsA 
flat  to  the  ground  by  the  wind  and  rain,  and  in  many 
instances  did  not  sufficiently  recover  to  All  well. 
Comparing  the  crop  of  this  yaar,  however,  with  that 
of  lS49,  for  the  whole  country,  we  think  it  prohablt 
that  the  balance  would  be  in  faror  of  the  present 
year.  The  crop  of  the  former  year,  it  will  be  re* 
memberad,  was  greatly  injured  by  drouth. 

Indian  Corn  has  generally  done  well.  Asbaft)re 
remarked,  it  had  but  a  short  tine  to  grow^-scarce* 
ly  more  than  thrae  months,  and  the  general  ttatnri^ 
ty  of  the  crop,  before  the  occurrence  of  frest,  Is  A 
striking  example  of  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetatiot 
under  the  efiecC  of  intense  summer  heat.  The  yield 
is  represented  as  satisfaotory,  except  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  most  northern  portions  of  the  country^ 
the  ears  have  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  stalks. 
This  defect  was  chiefly  confined  to  wettish  soils,  or 
fields  where  the  planting  was  too  thick  to  admit  the 
proper  action  of  the  sun. 

Potatoet  have  been  more  nfifected  by  rot  than  la 
any  year  since  1845.  The  crop,  except  on  very  wet 
and  heavy  soils,  flourished  well,  and  in  the  earlier 
planted  fields,  the  usual  quantity  of  tubers  was 
formed;  but  the  rot  has  lessened  the  value  of  iha 
crop  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty  p»r  cent. 

Fruitsj  in  this  section  have  hardly  given  their 
usual  yields.  The  apple  crop  is  light,  over  most  of 
the  New-England  and  Northern  States.  The  frnit 
did  not  9et  well.  This  remark  is  also  applicable  to 
plums,  and  some  other  fruits.  The  cause  is  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  prevalence  of  wet 
weather  at  the  time  the  trees  were  in  blossom. 
This,  it  is  thought,  prevented  the  proper  deposition 
of  the  impregnating  pollen.  Doea  observation  sap- 
port  this  theory?  Some  kinds  of  apples,  as  Spitzen* 
burgs  and  Newtown  Pippins,  are  more  specked  with 
black,  and  less  fair  than  usual.  Pears  have  been 
badly  affected  by  blight.  Trees  that  have  hereto- 
fore escaped  this  scourge  have  this  year  been  seri- 
ously attacked,  and  in  many  instances  mined.  The 
Virgalieu,  or  White  Doyenne,  has  been  cracked  and 
spoiled  to  a  great  extent  in  this  vicinity.  Peachei 
were  abundant  through  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &c., 
from  which  they  were  scot  in  largo  quantities,  and 
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ftt  very  low  prices,  orer  the  nortUarn  and  eat  tern 
•eotions  of  the  coontrj.  and  to  the  Caoadaak  PIuiqi 
were  not  eqoal  to  a  medium  erop.  GrapM,  except 
in  warm  soils  and  sheltered  situationa,  have  failed  (a 
ripen  well,  from  want  of  cleari  hot  weather  towards 
the  close  of  the  season. 

The  weather,  duriog  i^ntumn,  has  been  generally 
mild,  with  occasional  moderate  raiat.  The  latter 
half  of  September  was,  for  the  most  part,  nnseason* 
ably  cold,  but  with  only  one  or  two  frosts,,  and  even 
op  to  the  first  of  November  there  has  been  less  frost 
than  there  often  is  before  the  first  of  October.  The 
ground  has  been  frozen  bat  two  or  three  nights. 
The  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  from  their 
having  died  a  "natural  death'' — they  had  fulfilled 
their  office,  and  were  no  longer  needed.  The  an* 
tnmnal  hues  of  onr  forests  have  been  splendid  indeed, 
and  with  the  rich  green  of  our  pastures  and  mea- 
dows, and  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  the  "Indian 
summer,"  our  landscape  scenery  has  possessed  high 
attractions  for  those  who  can  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties of  nature. 

Calture  of  the  Onion* 


Eds.  CuLTXTAToa — My  little  girl,  who  feels  a 
eommon  interest  in  the  cause  we  are  all  laboring  to 
promote,  has  favored  me  with  the  annexed  copy  of 
m  statement  by  a  worthy  and  intelligent  cultivator 
in  this  town,  which  I  forward,  to.  be  used  at  yoar 
discretion.  It  shows  a  net  profit  of  about  ont  dot- 
lar  to  each  $quar€  rod  cultivated,  which  is  doing 
quite  well  for  a  yankee  soil.  I  saw  the  crop  in  the 
field,  and  after  it  was  gathered,  and  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  all  that  is  said. 

If  1  do  not  mistake,  Mr.  B'b  manner  of  prepar- 
ing his  land;  of  raising  his  seed;  of  pulverizing  and 
applying  his  manures;  of  keeping  his  ground  en- 
tirely free  of  weeds;  of  careful  attention  that  ev^ry 
movement  shall  be  made  at  the  best  time  and  in  the 
best  manner,  afibrds  instructive  lessons  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  other  vegetables  as  well  as  onions.  I 
know  not  whether  much  attention  is  given  to  this 
crop  in  your  region,  but  this  I  have  observed  for  a 
number  of  years,  no  labor  upon  the  soil  in  this 
neighborhood  is  more  liberally  rewarded,  than  that 
'which  is  applied  to  this  culture.  The  demand  seems 
to  increase  with  the  growth,  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  products  have  quadrupled,  all  are  readily 
sold  from  35  to  45eent«  the  bushel,  according  to 
quality. 

Our  ooltiTators  of  late  are  yery  partial  to  the  use 
of  the  tide  hill  plow,  even  upon  their  plain  lands, 
because  it  leaves  them  free  of  all  back  furrofo 
ridget,  and  dead  furrow  hollowsy  and  as  they  think, 
in  lighter  and  better  condition.  The  old  notion 
of  plowing  shallow  and  keeping  the  bard  land  for 
the  raising  of  the  onion  is  exploded;  it  being  found 
that  deep  plowing  is  equally  serviceable  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  crops. 

Particularly  do  they  find  that  the  bulk  of  the 
manure  applied  should  be  well  covered  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  earth;  and  that  much  stirring  of 
the  soil  has  a  highly  favorable  influence  on  the 
growing  crop.  But  I  forbear  to  multiply  my  own 
remarks,  my  purpose  being  simply  to  give  you  the 
practical  ntultt  of  the  hard  hands  themselves. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Proctok. 

Sov.  8,  laao. 

Statvmkkt  or  Mn.  BvxToir. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ro6t  Crope  :^l  dnd  the 
piece  of  land,  planted  with  onions,  to  which  I  asked 
Tour  attention,  to  contain  one  hundred  and  Ave  poles. 


and  to  hATf  produced  the  present  season  four  hnn« 
dred  and  forty-eight  bushels  of  onions  fit  for  tha 
market;  being  about  three  and  one- third  bushels  to 
the  square  rod.  The  onions  were  not  extraordinary 
large,  but  were  remarkable  for  uniformity  of  size, 
and  exoellenpe  of  quality.  They  are  as  handsome 
as  any  I  ever  raised.  They  are  of  the  species  called 
silver  skin.  They  are  thick  and  plump,  which  form 
has  been  produced  by  careful  attention  in  selecting 
such  for  seed  for  several  years;  I  raise  my  own  seed, 
and  am  particular  to  set  only  such  for  this  purpose 
as  I  wish  to  raise.  I  find,  in  this  way,  that  their 
form  can  be  modified  as  I  wish. 

The  land  on  which  they  grew  is  part  of  a  field 
of  13  acres,  on  Collins  plains,  a  light  soil  (rce  of 
stone.  For  the  Last  ten  years  it  has  been  under 
good  cultivation,  and  freely  manured,-*most  of  the 
time  this  parcel  has  yielded  onions.  Barn  mannrCi 
compost,  ashes,  and  musclebed  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal applications.  Ordinarily  when  we  plant  onions . 
we  apply  5  or  6  cords  of  manure,  to  the  acre.  lu 
1849,  finding  the  crop  to  have  failed  on  this  piecej 
yielding  short  of  300  bushels  to  the  acre;  I  thought 
it  needed  some  other  nutriment,  and  as  soon  as  the. 
crop  was  gathered  I  sowed  it  with  oats,  using  a 
cultivator  to  cover  them.  These  grew  luxuriantly, 
and  late  in  the  fall,  just  as  the  ground  was  about 
to  freeze,  I  turned  them  under,  using  a  side  hill 
plough,  running  the  furrows  about  eight  inches  deep. 
The  entire  erop  was  buried  by  the  furrow  and  so 
laid  until  spring.  On  examining  it  then  I  found  the 
oats  as  sound  as  when  turned  in;  consequently  I. 
could  not  plow  the  land.  I  went  over  several  times 
with  a  cultivator,  and  then  applied  a  moderate 
dressing  of  manure  from  my  bogyardtothe6orface« 
say  about  two  and  a  half  cords  to  the  lot,  and 
mingled  it  with  the  soil  as  well  as  I  could,  taking 
care  to  remove  all  obstruction  to  the  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  seed;  and  then  planted  with  a  machine 
in  the  usual  way.  It  came  up  evenly  and  grew  well 
through  the  season,  being  kept  entirely  clear  of 
weeds.  The  appearanQc  of  the  plants  through  the 
season  was  uncommonly  good — manifestly  deriving 
much  aid  and  support  from  the  decaying  green  crop 
underneath.  This  is  proved  by  another  piece  of 
onions  in  the  same  field,  cultivated  and  manured  in 
the  usual  way,  where  the  crop  was  not  more  than 
two  thirds  as  large  as  this.  I  am  the  more  parti- 
cular in  describing  this  experiment  with  the  oats, 
because  it  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations. 
I  have  seen  other  fields  of  onions  where  they  grew 
to  a  larger  size  than  these,  and  have  no  doubt  mine 
would  have  been  larger,  if  I  had  put  on  more 
manure,  but  as  a  whole  I  have  never  seen  a  hand- 
somer yield.  They  sell  at  the  present  time  for 
$1.25  per  barrel  delivered  in  Boston.  I  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  keep  my  land  clear  of 
weeds,  that  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  onions  is 
not  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  required  for 
indian  corn.  I  had  no  thought  of  offering  this  crop 
for  premium  until  requested  so  to  do.  If  this  plain 
statement  of  facts  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  your 
notice,  I  shall  feci  much  gratified.  Daniel  Buxton. 
JOanvers,  Ma$e,,  Oct.  2Ut,  1850. 

Capons* 


Professor  Dick,  a  distinguished  veterinarian  of 
Edinburgh,  gives  in  the  North  Britith  Jigricultur" 
ietf  the  following  directions  for  caponising  fowls: 

Select  a  young  cock — say  from  three  to  six  months 
old,  keep  him  fasting  for  24  hours — let  an  assistant 
hold  him  on  his  back,  and  then  make  a  transverse 
incision  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  (breast 
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bone,)  so  as  to  allow  the  forefinger  tobeintrodnoed 
freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  the  finger  is 
to  be  passed  first  on  one  side  forward,  by  the  side  of 
the  spine,  and  the  testicle  detached  with  the  nail 
(which  should  be  allowed  to  grow  long,  to  facilitate 
the  operation  ])  and  having  got  out  the  one,  the  other 
must  be  removed  in  the  same  manner.  The  wonnd 
should  then  be  closed  with  a  suture,  and  the  bird 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  fed  on  soft  food  for  a 
few  days.  Instead  of  cutting  away  the  testicle 
with  the  nail  of  the  finger  it  is  the  practice  in  some 
countries  to  introdnce  a  small  tube,  or  reed,  with  a 
double  thread,  forming  a  noose,  which,  being  passed 
over  the  testicle,  is  drawn  outwards  through  the 
tiTbe,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  connection,  and  the  testi- 
cles are  thus  removed,  one  after  the  other.  The 
Chinese  adopt  this  method,  and  use  a  reed,  and  a 
thread  of  cane  fibre,  which,  by  its  firmness,  and  at 
the  same  time  elasticity,  suits  well  for  getting  on 
the  noose.  The  operation  may  also  be  performed 
by  making  an  incision  before  the  thigh,  in  the  side, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  spaying  pigs;  but  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  ont  both  the  testicles  in 
this  way,  and  an  incision  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
required  to  be  made  in  the  other  side,  and  the  double 
operation  is  more  likely  to  destroy  the  animal.  Some 
make  capons  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  rectum, 
and  break  down  the  testicles  by  pressure,  but  it 
frequently  does  not  succeed,  and  even  if  they  are 
not  removed  from  the  abdomen,  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed  by  incision,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  they  adhere  again,  and  resume  their  functions, 
and  the  bird  is  not  castrated.  Examine  the  body 
of  a  dead  cock  before  operating.  Pullets  are  made 
by  dividing  the  oviduct,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  abdomen  gets  filled  with  eggs ;  an  incision  is 
made  the  same  as  in  making  capons:  the  bird  must 
be  killed  after  a  certain  period. 


Knowledge  of  Geolocr  Important  to  the  Farmer* 

Cds.  Cultivator — In  the  preliminary  treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  on  the  objects,  advantages,  and 
pleasures  of  science,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  there  are  some  ex* 
eellent  illustrations  given,  with  oneof  which  we  will 
introduce  this  communication.  The  writer  says, — 
'^  There  is  hardly  any  trade  or  occupation  in  which 
useful  lessons  may  not  be  learned  by  studying  one 
science  or  another.  To  how  many  kinds  of  work- 
men must  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy  be 
useful!  To  how  many  others  does  chemistry  prove 
almost  necessary!  Every  one  must  with  a  glance 
perceive  that  to  engineers,  watch-makers,  instru- 
ment*makers,  bleachers,  and  dyers,  those  sciences 
are  most  useful,  if  not  necessary.  But  carpenters 
and  masons  are  surely  likely  to  do  their  work  better 
for  knowing  how  to  measure,  which  practical  mathe- 
poatics  teaches  them,  and  how  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  timber,  of  walls,  and  of  arches,  which  they  learn 
from  practical  mechanics.  Nay,  the  farm  servant, 
or  day  laborer,  whether  in  his  employer's  business, 
or  tending  the  concerns  of  his  own  cottage,  must 
derive  great  practical  benefit  for  knowing  something 
of  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  which  chemistry 
teaches,  and  something  of  the  habitsof  animals,  and 
the  qualities  and  growth  of  plants,  which  he  learns 
from  natural  history  and  chemistry  together.  In 
truth,  though  a  man  be  neither  mechanic  or  pea- 
sant, but  only  one  having  a  pot  to  boil,  he  is  sure 
to  learn  from  science,  lessons  which  will  enable  him 
to  cook  his  morsel  better,  save  his  fuel,  and  both 
vary  his  dish  and  improve  it.     Science  then  makes 


men  more  skillful,  expert,  and  useful  in  the  partica- 
lar  kinds  of  work  by  which  they  are  to  earn  their 
bread,  and  by  which  they  are  to  make  it  go  far  and 
taste  well  when  earned."     Thus, 

**  Thong^h  nntnre  weigh  oar  talents  and  dbpenis 
To  every  man  lua  modicum  of  tense ; 
Yet  mach  depends,  an  in  the  tiller's  ioil« 
Oil  culture,  mm!  the  aowiug  of  the  Mil.'*--Cotti|Wf. 

New  names  must  be  given  to  new  sciences  as  they 
are  born,  and  the  languages  of  the  Greeka  and  Ro- 
mans  are  those  most  usually  drawn  upon  for  this 
purpose.     The   science    which  describes   the  solid 
materials  of  the  earth,  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged,  and  the  causes  which  have  aflecteH  that 
arrangement,  has  been  named  Geology,    from  the 
Greek,  ge,  the  earth,  and  logos,  discourse.    The 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  this  science  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  a   country,  is  at  present 
possessed    by   few  farmers.     Some   understand  its 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  soils  they  cuN 
tivate,  but  even  these  are  a  minority.     It  may  safely 
be  said,  that  this  knowledge  is  a  desideratum,  the 
want  of  whieh,  together  with  that  of  other  sciences 
of  a  kindred  nature,  now  distinguishes  our  agricul* 
turists.     But    it  is  remarked  there  are  many  good 
farmers  who  are  not  Geologists,  who   perhaps  do 
not  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
They,  however,  neither  understand  the  principles  of 
their  art,  nor  can  they  derive  any  intellectual  en- 
joyment from  the  results  of  their  practice; such  men 
are   **  born  to  blush  unseen!''     We  do  not  mean  to 
undervalue  that  sure  practical  guide  of  the  farmer, 
experienctj  nor  the  result  of  long  and  frequent  at- 
tention to  numerous  local  circumstances;  these  are 
wheels  within  a  wheel,  yet  of  no  subordinate  im- 
portance. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  Geology  upon  agriculture.  The  in- 
termixture of  soils  where  one  kind  of  earth  is  either 
redundant  or  deficient,  is  practiced  in  some  places 
with  great  advantage.  Red  sandstone  districts  are 
converted  into  fertile  land  by  intermixing  with  tbem 
the  calcareous  marl  which  they  frequently  oontain 
in  detached  beds.  So  with  the  clay  marl  generally 
underlaying  pine  plains.  The  green  sand  marl  of 
New-Jersey  is  applied  to  sandy  soils  with  attch 
benefit.  *'  When  we  behold,''  saya  Pro.  Rogers,  in 
his  report  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  "a 
luxuriant  harvest,  gathered  from  fields  where  the 
soil  originally  was  nothing  but  sand,  and  find  it  all 
due  to  the  use  of  a  mineral  sparsely  disseminated 
in  the  sandy  beach  of  the  ocean,  we  mast  look  with 
exulting  admiration  on  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
vegetation  by  a  few  scattered  granules  of  this  uni- 
que and  peculiar  substance.  The  small  amount  of 
green-sand  dispersed  through  the  common  sand,  is 
able,  as  we  behold,  to  effect  immeasurable  benefits 
in  spite  of  a  great  predominance  of  the  other  mate- 
rial, which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as,  by  itself,  so 
generally  prejudicial  to  fertility." 

We  would  regard  it  as  a  great  advance  upon  the 
present  position  of  the  farming  community,  if  each 
proprietor  was  qualified  to  name  the  rocks  and  min- 
erals which  are  incidentally  met  with  io  crossing  his 
fields.  What  pleasure  would  be  deriTed  by  the 
formation  of  cabinets  of  geological  specimens  found 
on  farms!  How  many  young  minds  grow  up  sealed 
to  knowledge,  because  those  around  them  to  whom 
they  naturally  apply,  are  sealed  likewise!  But  it 
is  gained  by  application,  we  will  not  say  unremitted, 
but  assiduous  and  continued,  until  its  attainment 
seats  its  possessor  on  a  throne.  A.  K.  .i/6afiy, 
Nov,  1850. 
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New  KiBd  of  Maiiwre* 


Immense  nambers  of  cattle  were  formerly  slaugh- 
tered in  South  Amoricai  chiefly  for  their  hides — the 
carcasses  being  left  on  the  plains  as  food  for  wolves 
and  vultures.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  portion  of  the  flesh  and  fat  may  be  saved  with 
profit.  The  process  by  which  this  Is  done  is  thus 
described: 

"The  best  part  of  the  beef  is  cat  off  in  long  strips, 
whitfh  are  dried  in  the  sun;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
flesh  and  the  whole  of  the  bones  are  put  into  a  large 
vat,  with  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  one  of  which  is 
perforated  with  a  number  of  holes.  A  current  of  steam 
is  then  admitted  into  the  space  between  the  two  bot- 
toms, by  which  means  the  tallow  is  gradually  melted, 
rnoa  through  the  holes,  and  is  collected  in  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose;  the  current  of  steam  being  kept  up 
as  tallow  is  obtained.  The  remainder  of  flesh  and 
bones  is  then  thrown  out,  and  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  refuse;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
having  aocnroulated,  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
were  anxious  to  find  a  use  for  it,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly commenced  exporting  it  as  a  manure." 

Considerable  of  this  substance  has  been  taken  to 
Scotland.  It  has  been  analysed  in  the  laboratory 
of  Prof.  Andxbsok,  chemist  to  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  results  are  given  as  follows: 

Water, 9.06 

Fan, :.  11.13 

Animal  matter, 39.59 

Phn«pbate  of  lime, 38  74 

Carbonaie  of  lima, 3. 81 

Alkaline  aalu, 0.57 

Sand, 7.16 

100.00 
The  stiDStance  is  described  as  consisting  of  pieces 
of  booei  mixed  with  dry  and  fibrous  flesh.  It  emit- 
ted a  strong  odor,  though  from  the  dry  state  of  the 
mass,  its  decomposition  proceeds  with  great  slow- 
ness. Prof.  Anderson  thinks  this  manure  will  be 
likely  to  prove  of  considerable  importance.  He 
thinks  it  comes  nearer  guano  than  any  other  ma- 
nare,  though  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  of 
that  article  from  Peru.  He  observes,  however,  that 
"  it  will;  in  all  probability,  prove  a  slower  manure 
than  guano;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  pre- 
sent considerable  advantages,  for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  many  instances  guano  proves  too  rapid 
in  its  action — not  giving  sufficient  support  to  the 
crop  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

A  Receipt  to  Preeenre  Pork* 

Take  1  lb.  of  Black  pepper,  and  grind  it  flne  for 
one  barrel,  or  200  lbs.  of  pork,  and  sprinkle  on  each 
layer  of  pork,,  until  it  is  quite  brown — then  put  on 
the  salt.  It  helps  to  preserve  the  meat,  and  adds 
l^reatly  to  the  flavor  and  smell  of  it.  I  have  prac- 
ticed it  for  years.  Lindlet  M.  Vail.  Quaker- 
town,  N.  /.,  10th  mo,,  22nd,  1850. 

Caltivation  of  Cranberrien* 


Edwabd  Thachbr,  of  Yarmouth,  (Mass.)  fur- 
nishes the  officers  of  the  Barnstable  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  an  account  of  his  mode  of  cultivating 
cranberries.     The  following  is  his  statement: 

July  12th,  1845,  I  purchased  for  $40,  then  consid- 
ered more  than  it  was  worth,  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  land — about  one  half  a  sandy  beach  and  the  re- 
mainder a  low  peat  meadow  covered  with  water. 
A  rim  of  about  six  feet  in  width  around  the  bog  and 
between  the  water  and  the  beach,  had  a  few  cran- 
berry vines  on  it,  which  had  been  closely  fed  ofi*. 
In  the  spring  of  1846,  I  drained  the  bog  and  covered 


about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  with  sand  three  inches 
thick, and  set  it  with  cranberry  vines  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  hoed  them  four  times  in  the  season  of  1846, 
and  once  in  the  spring  of  1847.  The  grass  then  got 
advantage  of  me,  and  1  left  the  vines  to  work  their 
own  way.  They  have  now  nearly  overcome  and 
worked  ont  the  grass  and  rushes.  On  the  remain- 
der of  the  bog  I  strewed  vines,  and  trod  them  in  the 
mud,  by  walking  over  them.  These  grew  with  ra- 
pidity without  any  farther  care  except  flowing  in 
the  winter.  In  the  fall  of  1848  I  gathered  from  ten 
rods  where  no  sand  had  been  spread,  as  many  bushels 
of  cranberries,  while  on  the  part  sanded  I  had 
scarcely  as  many  quarts.  The  latter  are  now  doing 
better,  having  got  the  advantage  of  the  grass,  and 
I  think  will  finally  work  it  out.  I  have  this  year, 
on  the  quarter  of  an  acre  offered  for  premium,  quite 
a  good  crop,  although  the  worms  destroyed  nearly 
one  half.  I  have  picked  one  square  rod  of  the  light 
colored  variety,  set  in  the  mud,  and  it  yielded  two 
bushels  and  twelve  quarts,  (or  at  the  rate  of  380 
bushels  to  the  acre.)  One  square  rod  of  the  small 
dark  colored  variety  on  the  mod  yielded  one  bushel 
and  iwo  quarts.  The  large  red  variety  yielded  on 
the  mud  two  bushels  to  the  square  rod.  The  whole 
quarter  is  not  yet  gathered ;  it  will  yield  about 
thirty-five  bushels,  about  one  half  of  the  vines  being 
set  on  mud  and  one  half  on  sand. 

In  selecting  soil  for  cranberries,  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary to  select  sooh  as  will  not  dry  in  summer, 
but  much  also  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  vines, 
as  the  Committee  will  see  by  the  samples  here  pre- 
sented, all  having  the  same  soil  and  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  iampUi  art  not  ulcetedf  but  sent  in 
precisely  a$  they  grew.  The  whole  expense  on  the 
above  bog,  up  to  the  present  time,  does  not  exceed 
$40. 

I  have  received  from  the  sale  of  cranberries,  np  to 

the  fall  of  1849, $320.00 

Deduct  for  picking,  one- fourth,...   $80.00 
All  other  expenses  for  setting,  in- 
terest, &c., 40.00 

120.00 


Net  profit, 


$200.00 


Prize  Wheat. — At  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
Canada  Company  offered  a  prize  of  £25  for  the  best  25 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  £12  10s  for  second  best  lot 
of  thesamequantity.  David  Christie  of  Dumfries, 
received  the  firist  prize.  The  variety  was  the  white 
blue-etem,  which  he  first  obtained  at  the  New-Tork 
State  Fair  at  Buffalo  in  1848.  It  is  said  to  have 
weighed  66  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  to  have  yielded 
36  bushels  to  the  acre. 

To  toung  Farmers. — One  of  the  most  important 
parts  ofayoung  agriculturist's  professional  education, 
is  the  characteristics,  marks,  qualities,  and  capabili- 
ties of  all  descriptions  of  live  stock  necessary  for  ag- 
riculture. Some  knowledge  of  sketching  or  draw- 
ing the  live  animals  would  be  highly  conducive  to 
the  pupil  ascertaining  a  proper  idea  of  shape  and 
proportion ;  and  should  there  be  an  intelligent  butcher 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  would  recommend  him  to 
see  as  much  of  hie  business  as  he  can  consistently 
with  his  other  occupations — to  weigh  the  live  ani- 
mal, from  its  handling,  size,  and  appearance  in  bis 
mind;  attending  the  slaying  of  such  animal,  ex- 
amining its  weight  when  dead,  and  comparing  this 
with  his  own  opinion  of  it  when  alive,  would  all  lead 
him  to  form  more  correct  and  solid  opinions  in  his 
future  transactions  with  fat  stock.  Lecture  on 
^f^rieultural  Education, 
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^otictB  of  |)ttbltcation0. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD  BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLlTTIONi  oc  II- 
Iitfiratioiu,  by  Pen  a«d  Pencil,  of  the  Hietory,  Scenery,  Biogra- 
phy^ Relics,  «uid  Tradiiiont  of  the  War  for  ludepeodeoce.  By 
BcnaoN  J.  Lo«eiMQ.  With  mx  hundred  Engraving*  on  wood,  by 
Ijossiko  a  Barritt,  chiefly  from  original  ekeiehee,  by  the  aolbor. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  work  now  ia  course  of  ptib- 
lieation,  by  Harper  &  Brothbrs,  New-York.  It 
is  designed  to  furnish  ''  a  piotorial  and  descriptive 
record  of  a  joarney  recently  performed,  to  all  the 
most  important  historical  localities  of  the  American 
Revolution. ''  This  design  is  admirably  fulfilled,  so 
far  as  the  work  has  been  completed.  It  is  just  what 
the  public  needed,  and  we  deem  it  fort  an  ate  that  it 
has  been  tindertaken  at  this  time.  Mr.  Lossino 
has  saved  from  oblivion,  and  preserved  in  an  imper- 
ishable and  beautiful  form,  the  image  of  many  an 
iaterestiag  relic,  whiek,  after  a  few  more  years,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain.  Besides  his 
pictorial  sketches,  which  are  of  the  most  truthful 
and  natural  description,  he  has  collected  many  inter- 1 
eating  hislofical  incidents  from  aged  patriots,  in 
whose  minds  the  memory  of  the  trying  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  is  still  fresh.  All  the  illustratiojis  are 
accompanied  by  well- written  descriptions  and  ex- 
planations, which  comprise  both  the  historical  facts 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  personal  ob- 
servations of  the  author.  Altogether,  the  work  is 
.one  which  has  many  attractions,  especially  to  the 
young,  by  whom  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  great 
avidity.  The  engraviags  are  of  a  style  not  inferior 
te  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared, 
and  the  whole  ejtecutiea  of  the  work  is  of  the  very 
best  character.  It  is  issued  semi-monthly,  and  will 
be  completed  in  about  twenty -numbers,  of  forty-eight 
pagea  each,  octavo;  the  priee  oaly  tvrenty-five 
cents  a  number.. 

Harper's  NfiW  Mowtrlt  MA<»AXnrE. — This  high- 
ly useful  work,  which  was  only  commenced  in  June, 
has  already  attained  «n  unprecedented  circulation^ 
rfpTT  THOXTBAFO  copies  being  issued.  The  publish- 
ers vay  it  is  their  ''leading  object  to  present  to  the 
public,  in  handsomer  style,  anxl  at  «  cheapejr  rate,  a 
greater  amount  of  reading  matter,  combining  en- 
tertainment with  instruction,  than  is  given  in  any 
other  periodical  in  the  world."  It  is  certainly  the 
medium  of  circulating  a  very  great  amount  of  valu- 
able information.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed, 
on  good  paper,  and  is  issued  monthly,  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  number.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New- 
York. 

"  — *— '-L^  ■  -  '  ^  .  ^  -  ^--^■.  -_  I 

"^mmtxB  to  (SiotvtBponbmtB. 

Steel  Cultivator  Teeth.— D.  M.,  Louisa  C. 
H.,  Ya.  Rogers'  patent  steel  cultivator  teeth  are 
made  by  various  persons.  The  form  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tooth,  as  now  preferred,  is  triangular.  From 
seven  to  nine  teeth  are  used  for  two-horse  or  field 
cultivators.  The  teeth  are  so  long  as  not  be  liable 
to  clog.  Nathan  Ide,  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  N. 
Y.,  manufactures  cultivators  for  preparing  grou«id 
for  wheat  and  other  grain,  which  have  been  much 
approved.  D.  Hinkston,  Clarkson,  Monroe  county, 
and  £.  R.  Dix,  Yemen,  Oneida  county,  make  good 
articles  of  thip  kind.  We  have  not  their  prices. 
For  sowing  wheat  on  "  corn  ground,"  the  use  of 
the  cultivator  is  sufficient,  without  the  plow,  if  the 
soil  is  rather  loose;  but  if  it  is  hard,  as  clayey  soil 
is  likely  to  be,  it  had  better  be  plowed.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  sowing  spring  grains  on  land 


that  was  cultivated  the  previous  season.  In  any 
case,  it  will  be  advisable  to  work  the  soil  before 
scattering  the  seed.  The  teeth  alluded  to  are  made 
and  sold  by  Gat  &  Hosktns,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 
The  price  is  50  cts  each,  wholesale,  or  62}  ctt 
retail. 

Folding  S^hsep  in  Summer. — D.  M.  Folding 
sheep,  except  in  winter,  is  but  little  practiced  by 
northern  farmers.  Sheep  would  probably  be  injared 
by  confinement  at  night,  without  food,  during  tlie 
extreme  heat  of  summer.  At  that  season,  they  feed 
but  little  during  the  day,  but  graze  much  at  night, 
while  the  air  is  cool  and  the  dew  is  on  the  grass. 
They  might,  probably,  be  folded  on  turneps  in  au- 
tumn, without  injury.  It  is  true  that  folding  is  ex- 
tensively practiced  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
the  weather  is  there  so  temperate  that  the  animals 
can  graze  in  the  day  time. 

Mm  for  t^e  3&m\^, 

To  ovr  Agents  and  ConeaiiOttfleirts. 

To  onr  Agbrts,— who  have  heretofore  dose  ss 
much  to  promote  the  circulation  of  onr  journal,  sad 
to  whom  we  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments, 
-—we  sett4  with  this  number  a  Prospectus  for  our 
next  year's  volume,  together  with  a  copy  of  The 
Pictorial  Almanac,  for  1851,  a  copy  of  whi^his 
to  be  sent  to  all  subscribers  for  next  year,  and  so- 
licit a  continuance  of  their  kind  offices  in  behalf  of 
The  Cultivator.     It  will  be  seen  by  reference  te 
the  last  page  of  this  number,  that  we  have  renewed 
our  liberal   list  of  Premiums  to  Agents,  for  which 
we  trust  there  will  be  a  spirited  competition. 

We  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  all  those  Com* 
RESPONDENTS   who    havc    Contributed    so   ITberaily 
to  our  pages,  the  past  and  previous  years.    It  is  to 
them  that  The  Cultivator  is  indebted  for  a  large 
portion  of  its  interest  and  usefulness ;  and  we  sboold  . 
be  glad  to  receive  contributions  for  onr  pa^es  from 
a  much  larger  number  of  its  readers  than  heretofore. 
We  trust  our  friends  will  not  be  backward  in  this 
matter.     We  want  the  details  of  practioe  and  ex- 
periments, and  facts  and  suggestions  on  all  subjects 
in  which  the  farmer  is  engaged,— everything,  in* 
deed,  which  will  enlighten  the  mind,  and  increaie 
the   profits   of  the  farm.     Will  not   many  of  those 
who  have  been  reaping  the  benefit   derived  from 
information  received  through  Thk  CirLTrvATOA,aow 
come  forward  with  their  quota  for  the  benefit  of 
others?  

Importation  op  Cattle  iicto  New  Brunswick. 
— Mr.  John  H.  Reid,  of  Frederioton,  N.  B.,  has 
imported  from  England  a  short  hdrn  bull  and  heifer, 
which  we  are  informed  are  of  the  best  blood.  They 
were  purchased  for  Mr.  R.  by  R.  Strafford,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  Herd  Book.  The  bull,  Giovaaai, 
(vol.  9,  H.  B.  10272,)  was  bred  by  Mr.  Harvey 
Combe,  Cobham,  Surrey.  He  vtwlb  calved  February 
10,  1850.  The  heifer  was  bred  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
Kirkleavington, Yorkshire.  She  was  calved  February 
13,  1848,  and  is  in  calf  by  Orand  Duke,  which  was 
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Uie  sale  of  tb«i  laU  Mr.  BaiM^   li«rd  for 

Mr.  Rbid  has  also  imported  some  valaable 

id  with  the  fine  assortment  of  poultry  which 

llected,  wepresame  hia  plaoe  preseats  many 

UNicATioKs  have  eom»  to-  band,  since  onr 
lastKroHf  B.  P.  J.,  H.  C.  Meriam,  8,  W.  J%wett, 
K^irtoDf    A  Subscriber,  J.  W.  Proctor,  S.  B« 
kley,  T.  S.  Gold,  John  Townley,  W.  A.  Ela, 
▼iewer,  C,  H.  Mtf€^rmioh|  L.  M*  Vail. 
Books,- Pa MjPHi^ETs,  Sco.,  have  been  rttceivdd  as 
followte : 

Pictor^l  AiMory  of  the  R«voIutBoiu  by  6.  J.  Loennr,  paru  f  to  IX, 
and  ^tmsMs  •  New  Monthly  Magttstn«.  fbr  r^veihbep^from 
MetBfUti  HAKftea  &  Bhotbsrs,  New- York. 
The  N«w  Eiiglttnder,  for  November-— from  the  poMiahery  J.  B. 

CAmKiltoToif,  New  Haren,  Ct 
Three  tjecturet  en  Hy^iae  end  Hydropathy,  by  R.  8.  Houghton, 

M.  D.— from  Fowlkm  &  Wbu,s,  New- York. 
The  Churches  end  Seeit  of  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  P.  D.  Gorrie 

<>4rom  Lewis  Colbt,  pnblisher,  New- York. 
y.  B.  FhlBder**  Buiane»xaen*s  AlmaBBe,  for  1851— ftom  the  pub- 
lisher. 
The  AffriealtnnRt'sGnide  and  Abnanac.  for  1861-^rotn  J.  O.  Rxbd, 

pablteher,  New-Toilc. 
The  niustraied  Domestic  Bible,  by  the  ReT.  Ini^ram  Cobbin,  pans 
VIII  and  IX — ftom  the  publisher,  Samitkl  Hukston,  New-York. 
Large  CAiTLfr lower. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  B.  B.  KimTLAUD,  of  the  Cantonment  Farm, 
Greeabash,  a  canliAower  which  weighed,  closely 
trimmed ,  twelv  epoaads.  It  was  of  delicioos  qtrality. 
Mr.  K.  has  been  very  saccessful  in  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable.  His  soil  is  a  slaty  loam.  His 
method  of  cultivation  is  to  dig  a  hole  a  foot  deep, 
and  eighteen  inches  square ;  fill  it  half  full  with  com* 
mon  yard  manure,  unrotted;  lay  a  ftresh  sod,  three 
nches  thick,  grass  downward,  on  the  manure;  fill 
he  hole  with  soil,  and  set  tha  plant.  The  plants 
re  first  started  in  a  hot-bed,  and  set  out  in  May. 
t^e  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Johk  S. 
ooLD,  of  this  city,  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
alchereu  cauliflower,  grown  by  him.  This  variety 
of  superior  delicacy  and  flavor. 
Fruits  fROM  Cliwtoh  County,  N.  Y. — We  have 
ceived  from  Jonathan  Battet,  of  Keeseville, 
cimens  of  the  ''Northern  Sweet"  apple,  and  also 
weet  apple  under  the  name  of  ''Surpasse  Tall- 
n."  The  first  named  was  brought  to  the  notice 
the  Congress  of  Fruit-growers,  last  year,  and  re- 
mended  for  cultivation.  As  a  sweet  apple,  we 
w  of  noite  superior  to  it,  in  its  season'^October 
Kovember.  The  '^Snrpasse  Tallman"  is  a  fine 
handsome  apple,  somewhat  similar  in  character 
the  Tallnran  Sweeting,  but  rather  richer  and 
We  do  not  know  for  what  particular 
ties  Mr.  Battet  thinks  the  Surpasse  superior 
redecessor.  Mr.  B.  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a 
ailed  ''Piatt's  Seedling."  We  have  received 
icalars  in  regard  to  its  origin  or  qualities, 
imen  sent  was  very  fair,  and  of  good  size, 
much  over  ripe  that  we  could  not  fairly 
its  qualities.  It  is  sweat,  meltiag  nad 
jaicy       - 

THE  SticKNET  Stock. — We  noticed, 
r  last,  the  sale  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
•iCKNEY,  at  Westminster,  Vt.,  on  the 
er.  We  have  since  received  a  detailed 
the  sale  from  W.  S.  Kino,  Esq.  of 
by  trhom  the  sale  was  condticted. 
eou«t  it  appears  that  the  full  blood 
t  prices  averaging  as  follows:  viz., 
$149.33  each;  three  cows,  from 
n  years  old,  $109.16  eaeh;  one 
160;  one  yearling  $160.  Twelve 
ree  years  old  and  over,  brought  an 
.33  each.  Seven  grade  two-year- 
old  and  yearliig  heifers,  $52.8(5  each.  Four  grade 
heifer  calves  B22. 50  each,  and  four  grade  bull  calves 


pear, 
no  I 
The 
It  was 
judge  6\ 

licy. 

Sale 
briefly  in 
late  Wm. 
9th  of  Octo 
account   of 
Manton,  R. 
From   this 
Devons  brou 
three    bulls, 
three    to   ele 
tiiTo-year  old 
grade  cows, 
averasro  of  $i 


$25  eaoh.  One  pair  four-year-old  oxeo.  $100;  oaa 
pair  three-year-olds  $80;  two  pair  tvro-year-olds  an 
average  of  $54  each ;  two  pair  yearlings  an  average 
of  $38.50  each.  Of  the  swine,  one  Snfiblk  sow, 
(imported,)  six  years  old,  brought  $80;  anothar, 
two  and  a-half  years  old,  $60;  another  four  year* 
old,  $40;  an  Essex  sow,  with  nine  pigs,  $129;  a 
Sufiblk,  with  six  young  pigs,  $110 3  two  Suffolk  Sows, 
ten  months  old,  $42.50  each. 

PouLTRT  Show  at  Boston.— The  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  New  England  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Poultry,  was  held  at  the  Public  Garden  in 
Boston,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  November  lasu 
la  extent,  the  display  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
all,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  probably  unequalled 
by  anything  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  before  known. 
The  report  of  the  officers  will  show  the  details.  The 
whole  number  of  specimens  was  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand.  All  classes  of  domestic  poultry  were  re- 
presented, but  the  Gallut  genus  comprised  much 
the  largest  portion  of  the  show.  In  this  department, 
almost  every  distinct  variety,  as  well  as  every  possi- 
ble mixture,  was  .brought  out — from  the  pert  little 
Baatoan  of  one  pound,  to  the  gigantic  Malay  of 
twelve  pounds  weight.  The  latter  tribe  of  fowls 
greatly  took  the  lead  as  to  numbers.  The  object  of 
most  of  the  breeders  of  this  stock,  appeared  to  be  to 
produce  the  largest  frame ;  and  hence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fowls  exhibited,  were  of  awkward, 
uncouth  form,  with  enormous  bones,  and  with  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  flesh.  There  were, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this,  indicating  that 
in  judicious  hands,  a  valuable  variety  of  fowls  may, 
by  long-eontinued  seleotion,  be  bred  from  this  large 
Asiatic  stock.  In  support  of  this  remark,  we  might 
refer  to  the  superior  specimens  oflered  by  Wm.  Bent, 
Coohituate,  and  the  fine  white  fowls  oflered  by  A. 
A.  Andrews,  Bedham. 

Turkies  presented  but  little  variety.  A  singular 
freak  of  nature  was  seen  in  a  male  bird  of  this  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Parker,  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.  A  small  bunch  of  feathers,  several 
inches  in  length,  grew  from  the  back  of  the  head, 
in  the  form  of  a  plume.  There  were  three  species 
of  phesants — the  English,  and  the  golden  and  silver 
Chinese.  Pigeons  of  several  species,  and  all  the 
fancy  varieties  were  shown. 

The  web-footed  birds  comprised  all  domestic  spe- 
cies, including  swans,  and  several  species  of  geesa 
and  ducks,  not  common  in  a  domestic  state.  Among 
the  rarities  in  this  department,  was  a  pair  of  Egyp- 
tian geese,  (CAena/opei  egypiiaeuB^)  exhibited  by 
John  Giles,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  singular  species  has  been  before  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  Among  the  ducks,  were 
fine  speeimens  of  the  Aylesbury,  the  beautiful  Sum- 
mer or  Wood  duck,  the  Teal,  the  Pin-tail,  and  the 
Diver. 

Several  very  large  and  interesting  collections  of 
birds,  comprising  many  of  the  most  rare  kinds,  were 
offered  by  various  individuals;  among  which  we  no- 
ticed those  of  Thos.  E.  Chickexino,  Roxbnry; 
John  Giles,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Saml.  Ja^iues,  Jr., 
Somerville;  W.  W.  Cbxnbrt,  West  Cambridge, 
and  others. 

The  exhibition  was  attended  by  great  crowds  of 
people,  during  the  three  days,  and  every  one  seemed 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  com- 
paring the  most  interesting  and  useful  species  and 
breeds,  belonging  to  the  feathered  race. 

Death  or  a  noted  Horse. — We  are  informed 
that  the  well-known  horse  Gifford  Morgan,  died  atr 
the  stable  of  Benjamin  Gates,  in  Walpole,  N.  H., 
on  the  30th  of  October  last.     If  we  mista^:e  not,  be 
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iru  twsDtj-foor  years  old.  B;  rerereooe  to  the  ad- 
T«rtiBement  or  Mr.  Blddqett,  [n  Ibia  anmbcr,  it 
will  be  *een  that  he  has  some  of  the  progeny  of  ibia 
TBinabk  animal. 

Ljtaoi  Eaa.—Co],  E.  Loko,  of  Cambridge,  N. 
T.,  has  leDt  as  an  egg  laid  by  a  fall  blood  game  hen, 
whiab  meaiare*  six  b;  eight  inches  in  rircumrersnee. 
It  weighed,  juit  fonr  oances. 


ANDRE  LEROT, 

Aurxrynon  at  Jnger$,  Franet, 

ALREADY  w<l)  knowu  in  Uh  Uiiiiol  SUUh  and  in  Euron,  hiT- 
ins  obiaintil  u  Ui«  lul  French  Nalioiitl  Fur,  in  Paiii,  Ihe  onlr 
Golil  Medal  awardMliilwUi  Ibrhit  Fniiu  iind  Oiuam? nlal  Trcei.  btgi 

ready  h>  axecalv,  wiUi  (be  ; realcBl  cnre  u>d  dcipalch,  all  Ihe  oidere 
llul  miabt  Ik  >em  to  bhn.  Hie  Caialr^ooe  mqy  be  had  oa  appljca- 
bea  Uhii^eiilinNgW'rwk,  Hr,  EHMitan  Bouinoa,  mercluDI, 
wtH  wiU  Rtiiirg  uid  forwaid  d]1  unlere  (or  Mr.  LEROY  dincieil 
to  bie  care,  end  aba  pen  ihrnngh  ilie  Cuiium  Houee  and  ronverd  id 
Uieir  reeptelne  deMinaliwH,  wjihoul  aiiy  IronUeioUia  imimoere, 
all  net  and  pUiiu  ordtred.  Uec.  1-3L 


AfTicnllDrnl  and  llorlicnitural  Implements,  and 

FUid  and   Garden  Stedi. 
TTPWARDS  cttaikuMdrBHitHnrnkaOi  ofPlowe.  and  ■Bonw. 
U  pmidiug  rariely  at  al)  oUier  Ini|>lFrnehiil'or  tbs  Farmer,  Plainer 

lobBroaiidiii'iheU.iiiMimaiel.    Alio,  Kietd  aiid  lJir*!I^^r» 
l.rw  .ml  ..n-i  ..»,.<....„<  X.  B.  ALLKN  k  "" 


im  Jk  11 


«-Yoik. 


School  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
Yaui  Caixtac,  Ntw  Hivaa.  Coan. 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Prur.  of  Scieutiac  A«TicDllB 
HENRY  WURTZ,  Firs  Aiaiuant. 
CTUDE^NTSarerecelied  in  ilik  Lebortitofy  si  eipei^ii 
'-'  tmcl  rnim  Ibe  olbsi  oollegs  depanneiiu,  eiid  iiotivclii 
io  all  bnuH!h«  of  Chemialrr.  l^ib  arjaiiic  aiid  iiuHiui 


Every  raeilliir  <•  iSbrded  Io  Uioee  t 
In  Seienlilc  ARricuhBre,  in  Ihe  ai 
•nbaiauoH.  nuiniat,  kc.  eiodBOU 
Ibeir  beeoDiiiif  iiulrunora- 

ACmirtc  oTLecluree  upon 


Beire  Lo  become  proficlci 
I  of  Kill,  plenu,  aiiimi 
nilli  epecial  reliEnDce  I 

!M  upnl  So«l«(  AgricnUnn,  bj  ProT  Nol 


whirt  may  be  wideniaDd  by  luty  Tarn 
Icalnre  on  eame  paiiiM  of  Applied  C 

The  lecmrei  nT  Prof.  Silliuhii  nn  ( 
tlua  of  Prof.  OliieTiD,  all  Nalural 
Meteorology;  alio  the  euUefc  libraxiee 


dumig  St^^ 


Tint! 


'''  Imndoecd  IWhb  ClUiia,  by  Mr.  Funaue,  prove*  pcrretilr  haitlr 
bi  N«r  EaaiBBd,  kaving  Mood  in  ibg  anDude  here  die  paM  wiincr, 
wiiluat  Um leaM pnxeciion.    Tmiii«dioaalngle pillar,  uy  10  feet 

pn>riiaioii  of  lie  Inrn  doDbie  Boinn,  at  a  delicale  rue  coloi.  11  ii 
very  oruamenlal  plaiiled  in  pslchet  like  Ihe  veilienae;  nekee  in 

oi  (hmbberiee,  Irailiiif  ptauily  on  Ibe  autfitea,  and  rannuig  op 

II  is.  lacrtrore,  particnlarly  eaitsd  Ibr  Dmenieming  cemelerice  and 
puUie  gaideiii.  lucnllare  |g  Tery  limple,  and  illhriveiin  any  food 
nrdeueojl.  Wben  required  ni  conaidciaua  dnauikiea.  ti  ielwu  io 
Manha.«]er|1.i.iil?etin>eryor  March,  bul 
be  plaaled  in  the  open  ground  In  May.    Tns  en 


riciui  Lt*«  Stock  Insnraace  Company, 

M  FiiuHiuI,  /ad. 

JCJ-Caplal 


PR/ZE  B 


I0!_a    For 


■   HORSES, 


'  AND  CATTLE, 
>r  Ftn,  VOff,  JrcidifUi  aad  i>UK«. 

Lnaa  raid  in  30  dan  aAei  proof  of  d«lh. 
IHricier).— Joeiih  6.  Bowman,    Rirani  Deeker,  M   D ,  l«uc 
Maa^  Oooin  D.  liny,  John  Wiee.  AItui  W.  Tracy,  Hon.  Abner  T. 

Ella,    "-    -      '     ■■       ~  ■■  ■  ■-     ■    "    " 


FnitdiKl.    B.  ».  Wliii 
ABC  1. 1890— tyr. 


a.  P.  JOHN30I4.  J 


Important  to  tht  Farmtr,  Farritr,  awd  Slagt  Prf 
Geo.  W<  Bferchant's  Cclcbniled  GaivUi^  Oil. 


Caatlon  t«  PurohaMTs. 

Thi'e  Oil  bu  become  eo  crlebraled  in  Ibe  Ireauneol  of  diKlaet  of 
m  borao,  and  ai  a  coMnquence  tbe  demand  becomini  (nal 
iTDBtlioal  Ihe  FDonliT— Dial  Itie  cupidily  of  dealgiiinf  men  U>  Is- 
leed  ihcvi  Io  palm  oir  upon  uiiauBpeeiiuEpcrvone.  an  rniiuUioB  eni- 
e  for  ibe  Ochblm*  GnrgUKa  on ;  deeignuw  Ifatu  Io  ride  Iheir  taa 
lizlm  into  nmrkel  npon  llie  popalerily  or  Iha  <    ' ""  """ 


HI  for  bono  and  odier  donmiic  *i 
nay  be  need  ae  an  interaol  remedy  i 

dT  ihi«  remedy  will  nliafyahy  p« 


The  Inlawing  aifionf  many  oihen,  tai 


Bfarimi,  Samry.  Rinricmt,  wimtraat,  FnO  EaS,  Calm,  Cni. 
td  JlatU.  (-'oltl  Y  '"  ''•'">  '''"''  nna'li  ^niiai.  Bmint,  Fina- 


ls, Silfiul,  ^Kl  Crvki,  Stni 
KPfH,  Pain/ul   Ifi 

Remarkable    Fi 
sesses    in  red 

Dr.  a  W.  Mercbanl— Sei 

yoirOa'glinf  Oilhudonei 

I  heard  a  nian  idling  lo-di 


Mwbi,  SiniUif,  WoOflUj 


ihiifri. 


-1  inoai'  relBW  m'new  ca..'  in  vU 

M)>ai  l^ulo  giri  had  >  an  kon  i 
long:  lime.  Ha  bad  a  Doelor  airend 
Ih  IL    What  il  wai  1  do  uoi  know. 


<e-iian.    Ha  aaid,  be  had  Ihe 

bea^"or.    H^'lSe'^^ied 

hihe  eicepiim  of  a  few  pli 
1  Dow  ahe  ie  perftclly  ^-"  -' 


Gargling  Oil  yon 

Ball  it  in  aboBi  thai  proponjon. 


letocoud   lime,  and  in  ailifor 
found  a  new  ekin  ""j^"?  "■ 
'  '""p.  k  MASSER. 
a  nno  nnafa  tf  GttttUnt  OH.  dal^, 

ji-sriiXii,  A-.  V,  ■*V^'S%. 

llgiToimoal    oicallent   Mliitfaelioii  lo 
eotiT  whelhet  they  uh:  it  aa  a  comiDin 

botllea,  ■•  I  think  I  rial 

"!ff^'.  MERBrU. 
rill  ba  pronplly  rcepund. 


1   IIh  United  Sales  and 


Get  a  l^mEMat  of  (he  Agcm^  and  ece  ' 
pliefaed  by  ihe  nee  of  (hie  medicnie. 
Sold  by  retpeclable  dealen  gaBvrally  i 

Tho  foUowinr  are  wholeule  and  relail  aMnta,  rii ;— A  McCloie 
k  Co.,  Albany  ;  M.  Ward  *  Co ,  and  C  V:  Cleckner  t  Co.,  Jirv- 
York  1  F,  D.  Or™  k.  Co.,  and  C.  HeimHrael,  Tmy;  U  M.  Beifcfd, 
Binghamlon;  R.  Sieol,  Anlmtnj  Wm.  P.  Mooera.  Ptaortmhi 
Roannau  Jk  McKiiulry,  HiidwMi;  J.  W.  WilllanH  A  Co.,  an)  R. 
Holliiter  ft  Co.,  BnOUo ;  T.  H.Camp,  Waicnown;  ■Wm.  PilkiB, 
indPoalJk  Willis,  Rocheaer;  Lonpmta  *  AViUianM.  Syrseuv; 
Onoumanft  amilhUiica;  A.  D.PIiluOenan:  C.Canield*  «^ 
Oiwego;  Jennei,Spngneft  Co-,  Of-leosliuighi  O.  W.  Schinlfr, 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

THE  LEiOINO  SSD  UKGE8T  WEEKLY  IN  THE  JOOm. 

'THE  SATpRDAT  ETENINO  POST  is  now,  beyond  all  denial,  the  leading  as  weH  as  the  largest  Weekly  Paper  in  the  United  SUtes 

*  lis  circulation  is  andeniably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  miper,  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Union,  while  its  literary  contents  are  aUowed, 

&  S*  S^  i«**«*»  ^  ^  unsnrpisiod.    Bach  talcs  as  '*The  Oesertod  Wife,"  "  Shaniiondale,"  **The  Child  Stealer,"  and  "  The  Two 

^'L     *^*  Placed  "  The  Post,"  by  almost  universal  admiMion,  a  "  head  and  shoulders"  above  its  coiemporaries. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  aimomicing  to  the  American  Public,  that  we  have  made  arrangemenu  with  one  of  tho 

^^  FIRST  NOVELISTS  IN  AMERICA, 

MRS^MMA  D.  B.  N.  SOUTffWORTH,  atiihor  of  "  RETBiBtrxioir,"  "  Th«  Dascxno  Wme,"  «  SiLuncoxDALB,"  do.,  by  whiek 

UM  proaucuoiM  or  her  giAed  pen  will  be  secured  hereafter,  (with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  story  in  a  Washington  paper) 

EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  POST. 

lira,  fiooihworth,  as  an  American  Novelist  of  great  powei^-a  risiiur  Star  in  the  Wesv— has  been  hailed  with  reclamation  by  all  dioH 
who  can  recognize  genius  as  well  in  a  native  as  in  a  Aweign  author.    We  design  to  commence  a 

NEW  STORY  BY  MRS-  80UTHW0RTH, 

^«nt  (he  beginning  of  the  year.  How  many  stories  she  will  be  able  to  furnish  during  18S1,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  her  health,  ho 
We  trust,  however,  that  we  than  be  able  to  lay  befbre  our  readers,  at  least  THREE  of  those  spleudld  productions  which  have  made  her 
liameahreadyMdIstiiwirished. 

In  the  intervals  of  Mrs.  Soulhworth^s  Novelets,  we  design  publishing  other  and  shorter  Norelets  Arma  authors  of  admitted  celebrity.  Ws 
have  two  now  on  hand,  which  we  shall  publisli  as  soon  as  possible : 

THE  IRON  HAND,  by  T.  S.  AataoB,  Esq, 

THE  TEXAN  HUNTRESS,  by  C.  W.  Wcbbsb,  Author  of  "  Old  Hicks,  the  Guide,"  "  The  Shot  m  the  Eye/*  etc. 

—u^S^j"****?**  ^^^  **••  proprietors  of  the  Post  promise,  they  oerform— or  do  belter.  They  do  not  announce  a  long  list  of  dlsthw 
gotshed  coiunbniors,  with  whom  they  have  made  no  arrangement,  ana  whose  stories  nerer  appear.  Such  a  system  may  delude  an  intelli- 
gent public  m*  year,  but  it  will  not  answer  a  aeeamd  time.  If  the  public  are  humbugged  mm,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  humbugger ;  If  Mmes,  it 
IS  their  own. 

In  addition  to  such  choice  orxaikal  articles,  invt^ring  a  large  outlay  of  money,  tlie  columns  of  the  Post  will  contain  a  great  amount  of 
Miecelianeous  reading->«nch  as  the  -»         o 

CREAM  OF  THE  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

Witt|r  and  Humorous  Articles,  Selections  from  the  Agricultural  Journals,  Riddlee  and  Conundrums,  etc.,  etc. 

RbPORTS  OF  LECTURBS-Hlttring  the  past  year  we  gare  the  celebrated  Lectures  on  Shakspeare  by  Mr.  Dana;  and  the  instraetire 
and  interesiing  ones  of  Dr.  Baird  upon  Europe— Letters  from  Abroad^Oeneral  News— Reports  of  the  Markeis^a  Bank  Note  and  Stock 
usi,  etc.,  etc. 

Cue  or  more  PORTRAITS  of  remarkable  persons,  or  PICTURES  OF  REMARKABLE  PLACES  are  also  weekly  given 

A  MORAL  PAPER. 

In  conelosion,  we  may  sny— that  we  shaO  mainiaiu  for  the  Post  the  character  it  has  acquired  of  being  a  strictly  moral  paper;  one  that 
a  pareni  may  allow  to  go  freely  before  his  imioceiu  sons  and  daughters.  We  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that  the  Post  has  done  more  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  and  sale  or  immoral  works,  than  any  half-a-dozen  other  papers  in  the  land.  A  careful  guard  shall  also  be  kept,  as 
heretofore,  over  our  AnvxaTisiRo  Goluims,  that  nothing  of  an  improper  character  may  obtain  admiiUince. 

In  riiort,  whatever  is  ealculaiad  to  refiue,  instruct,  amuse,  or  gratify,  shall  find  its  apprt^ate  place  in  the  POST ;  and  let  the  reader 
— 1 ui J. .. ...      .......      .^        ^^ * L  ..  •-- g,K,od  for  20 years,  steadilypro- 

in  the  United  States,  is  not  to  ba 


nark  one  thing,  whatever  others  may  promt«e,  we  will  not  be  behind  m  the  f  ley/ui  iimitee.    A  paper  that  has  stood  for  20  years,  steadily  pro- 
greasin|[  all  that  time,  and  which  has  now  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  of  any  paper  of  the  same  class  n    '     ~~  '    ' 


gressii 
h^b< 


behind  iu  the  race  by  «my  rivaL 


TERMS. 


"Rie  terms  of  the  POST  are  Two  Dollars  if  paid  in  advance,  Three  Dollars  if  not  paid  in  advance.  For  five  Dollars  one  copy  is  sent 
three  years.    We  continue  the  following  low  terms  for  Clubs,  to  be  sent,  in  llie  city,  to  one  Address,  and,  ui  the  country,  to  one  pNSst-ofBce. 

4  COPIES,                                 ^5  00  P£R  AMMUSI. 

8           *♦  (And  one  to  Agent,  or  getter  up  or  the  Club,)  f  lO  OO                 " 

13           **  (And  one  to  A«ent,  or  getter  up  of  the  Club,)  $15  OO                 ** 

90           ^  (And  one  to  Agent,  or  getter  up  of  the  Club,)  $dO  OO                 ^ 

ONE  COPT  of  the  Saturday  Evnung  Post,  and  ONE  of  either  Graham's  Magazine,  Godey*a  Lady's  Book,  or  Sartain^s  Magazine, 
for  FOUR  DOLLARS. 

TIk»  m*roey  fat  ctuiis  mttst  always  be  sent  in  advance.  Fnbscriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is  Urge,  a  draft  should 
be  vocurcd,  if  possible^- the  co:»t  of  which  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount.    Address,  oltcayM  post-faid. 

BEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No,  66  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
N.  B— Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  POST  as  a  sample,  can  be  accommodated  by  notifyuig  the  publishers,  by  letter 
rott-paid.^Dec.  l~li.  


Pear  Seedlings* 

*WE  undersiffned  oAbv  for  sale,  100,000  pear  seedlings,  from 
86.00  to  iW.OO  per  1,000,  and  a  grent  variety  of  dwarf  ai'id  free 
nocks  for  nurseries  at  low  pt  ices— (ruit  and  oniamental;  also 

Deodar  CnUtrs,  1  to  3  R.,  SI  to  $3 ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  $1 , 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  $1;  Thuya  fiUformis,  91^;  Lonicera  Lede- 

bonrii,  50  cents;  Spinca Recvsii.  5Ucenls; prunifolia  fl.  pleno, 

flO  cents ;  Japan  Pear,  double  crimson,  50  c\»  i  Ribes  albidum,  50  cts  ; 
Spirasa  I<indleyana,  50  cents.  New  Lilacs,  fine  Double  Ilawthonis, 
and  a  full  assonment  of  ornnmental  plaiiu,  of  which  a  priced  list 
irin  be  sent,  poet  paid|  to  order. 

APPLES — A  few  hundred  extra  Dwarf  Pyramidal  Apples,  of  the 
bean  eorts,  in  a  bearing  smte. 

RHUBARB— Ten  thousand  Wi1Imott*s  Eariy,  aud  Myatt's  Victo- 
Rhabarb. 


IVES*  WASRINOTON  SEBDLTNO  PLITM— (Originated  \*y 
J.  M.  Ives,  E0q.,  f»(  Salem,  Mass..)  is  pronounced  by^  the  best  judg- 
es equal  to  any  American  Plum  yet  produced.  It  is  of  great  size 
aiKl  beauty,  and  of  delicious  flavor.    $9.(J0 

JLMal  Fnrtf*.— The  Watfon  Pear,  an  excellent  early  pear.  (An. 
irtua  20,)  handsome^  and  of  good  size,  of  a  peculiar  and  delicious 
llairor:  an  old  favorite  here,  where  it  has  fruited  above  sixty  years. 
The  Hortehiock  or  Manonet,  Ssssofras  nr  Spur  Hweet,  Holnes  and 
Jli^hlop  Apples,  are  all  excellent  fruit,  descriptions  of  which  may  be 
fburid  in  tlie  leading  Horticulfurnl  Magazines  for  the  years  1840^. 
One  of  each  of  the  above.  92  00.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Old  ColoBy  Nnrseriea,  Plymouth,  Mmb.,  Oct  1, 185a-M£ 


Dmin  Tile  Works, 

63  Jay  Struts  North  of  Saiamander  Works,  ABnny. 

THE  sub«cril)er  is  now  manufacturing  and  prepared  to  fill  orders 
for  Horse  Shoe,  Sole,  Round  and  Collar  Drain  Tile,  of  various 
«izes,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  width  and  rise.  The  tile  is  cut 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  will  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  price  will  vary  according  '  to  the  size  ana  shape,  ftom 
•10  to  819  per  thousand.  Specimens  of  the  article  with  the  prices 
will  soon  be  distributed  to  all  the  agricultural  stores  in  the  State. 
Presidents  of  county  societies  adjoinmg  the  river  and  canals,  will 
please  send  their  address  with  directions  to  whom  a  box  containing 
the  dilTerem  sizes  of  Tile  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge. 
July  1, 1850— tf. A.  S.  BABCOCK. 


Agricoltnral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store* 

JVb.  197  Water  $trHt^  {near  FulUm,)  New- York. 

THE  subscribers  would  respectAUly 
mvite  the  attention  of  planters  and 
dealers  in  Agriculiural  and  Horticul- 
tural Implements,  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds,  &c.,  ftc,  to  their  large  and  va 
ried  assortment  of  Garden  and  Field 
tools,  tec,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  very  lowest  rates  that  they 
can  DC  procured  in  the  United  Staiea.  Peraons  living  at  a  distance 
can  obtain  an  **  illustrated  "  Catalogue,  containing  a  list  of  prices,  on 
applioaiion  by  letter^  post-paid .  Thooe  ordering  Iroro  us  may  depend 
upon  their  oiders  being  promptly  filled. 
Mayl,]a60-Hi:  JOHN  MAYHER  A  CO, 
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THE  CULTTVATOR. 


Bec, 


Premiums  to  Agents  of  ih9  Cnltlrator* 

AS  ui  iiiduceniQiit  to  g;r«aier  exartioa  on  the  part  of  ikow  dbpoMd 
to  act  M  A^iits.  the  fUlowiiis^  Premivms  will  be  paid,  iii  Books, 
or  Impleineitt*  or  8eeik,/rQro  ibe  Albiuiy  AericuMorid  Warehouse, 
to  those  who  aeiMl  m  (he  laigMt  Ust  of  subpcnben  for  our  next 
▼olume: 

L  To  the  oHe  wbeflhall  tciid  na  the  largest  nwnber  of  aubacribers 
to  Tus  Cqltivatoe  for  1891.  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  club 
price  ofsixiy-veveu  cents  each,  previous  to  the  SOih  of  March  aexw 
the  Bum  or  FIFTY  DOU^ARS. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  ua  the  oext  Urgeat  number.  Uie  aom  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  aending  na  the  next  largeal  miniber,  daeamnof 
TfORTY  DOLLARS 

4.  For  Uie  iie:&t  laqgcai  U«^  the  aun  of  TWENTY  IM^LLARS. 
6.  For  the  next  largest  Hat,  TEN  DOLLARS. 

6.  For  the  Five  next  largeat  liata,  each  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

7.  For  the  Thv  mzI  lartteatliaia,  each  THREE  DOLLARS. 

8.  A  copy  of  Thomas'  '^Amebican  Frvit  CoLTVftwr,"  priee  oae 
dollar — a  very  valuable  work— <»r  any  other  dollar  book — lo  every 
Agent  who  Mends  us  ftfleen  subscribers  atid  #10,  nnd  who  does  tlot 
obtain  one  of  the  above  prises.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  1,  18S0. 

THE  HORTICXTLTURIST 

AND 

jTonrnal  of  Knral  ^rt  U  Hural  STaate. 


Editkd  bt  a.  J.  Downing, 

Jmlhar  qf  "Letndsaipe  Gantmwgi*^  "  Duigns/or  Cottage  JUtidm- 

CM,"  "  Fruiu  and  Fneit  Tnes  cf  Ammea,"  ^c,  ^e. 

'pO  all  persons  alive  to  the  improvement  of  their  gardona^  orcharda 
■*-  or  country  seats, — to  scicuiific  and  practical  cullivaton  of  the 
aad,— <o  mtrserynen  and  commereial  gardeners,  this  Journal,  giving 
the  lateat  diseoveriea  and  improveoieuia,  experinenta  and  aoquiai- 
tions  iji  IloriicuUure,  and  those  branches  or  knowledge  conuecfed 
with  it,  will  be  found  invalitable.  Iia  extended  and  valiuUe  correa* 
poiidence  presents  the  experience  of  tlie  most  intelligent  cultivators 
in  America;  and  the  instructive  and  agreeable  articles  from  the  pen 
of  the  Editor,  make  it  equally  aouglH  after  by  even  the  general  read- 
er, interested  in  covatry  life.  The  "  FomRioR  Notices  "  present  a 
aunmary  from  all  the  leading  Horticultural  Journals  of  Euroipe ;  the 
"  Domestic  Notices,"  and  Answkks  to  CoERxspoNDBiiTa,  furnish 
cofMoaa  hints  (o  the  novtoe  in  practical  culture ;  and  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  Ilhistrationa, — Plans  for  Collages,  Greenhouses,  the  Fi- 
gures of  New  Fruits,  Shrul>s  and  Hants,  oonbiue  lo  render  this  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  works  on  either  aide  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. • 

A  New  VoLmffs,  (the  6th,)  will  he  commenced  with  the  January 
number,  1H51,  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  some  material  improve- 
ments iji  the  mechanical  appearance  of  the  work ;  and  no  efforts 
will  be  spnred,  by  the  editor  or  publisher,  to  render  the  work  atiU 
more  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  it. 

Teems— Three  Dollars  per  year— Two  copies  *>r  Five  Dollani. 
All  payments  to  be  made  in  advance,  and  orders  to  be  post  paid. 

C7"  All  A^fenta  for  The  CxrLTivAtoa,  and  Post  Masiera  general- 
ly, are  invited  lo  act  aa  Agenta  for  Ths  Horticulturist. 

LUTHER  TUCKER, 
Albany^  Dee.,  1850.         FrMuiier,  Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Old  GilTord  Morgan  Horse. 

fPHE  death  of  this  noted  horse,  which  took  place  at  the  stable  of 
■■•  Bei\jarain  Gates,  hi  Walpt«U,  N.  H.,  October  90th,  1690,  may  be 
considered  a  public  loss,  deeply  ofleeting  the  agricultural  intereais  of 
the  country,  culling  ihem  off*  from  the  purest  source  of  Moboan 
blood.  IJm  stock  inherit,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  nerve,  form, 
Btrength  and  action  of  the  ongtwaZ  Morgcm  Harm.  For  the  pedigree 
of  this  horse,  I  woukl  refer  the  reader  to  articles  from  the  pen  of  F. 
A.  Wier,  Esq.,  to  be  found  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  for  January 
and  Sept^mt'cr,  1846,  wges  19  and  080. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate,  however,  in  having  at  this  lime  on 
hand,  five  colu  of  his  get,  all  promising  well ;  being  very  fine  colts 
of  tlicir  several  ages,  euid  from  mares  ol  hi^h  Morgan  blood. 

I  have  a  chesUiut  colored  (free  ft^om  white) stalbon  colt,  two  years 
old  the  Sth  of  June  last,  dam  by  the  Old  Woodbury  Morgan ;  also  a 
cheatuut  colored  filly,  white  alripe  in  her  face,  two  year«  old  17th  of 
August  last ;  her  dam  by  the  Green  Mountain  Morgan,  grandain, 
Messeufl^er  ;  also  a  chestnut  colored  stallion,  one  year  old  last  Julv. 
no  white  except  about  half  of  one  hind  foot:  hia  dam  by  the  oia 
General  Helmru  Morgan.  A  c<Ai  foaled  on  tno  30th  day  of  April 
laai,  mahogany  bay,  wHh  a  amaU  alar  in  hia  forehead,  a  amall  apot 
on  hia  upper  Up,  and  one  hind  foot  nearly  to  the  ancle  joint  white  ; 
hia  dam,  my  Green  Mountain  mare,  mother  of  the  two-year  old  filly 
described  above ;  and  lastly,  a  chealimt  filly,  with  no  white  upon 
her,  foaled  90th  day  of  June  laat,  from  a  mare  from  wiiichhaa  been 
raised  at  leaat  two  very  fast  horaea. 

My  mare,  by  Grecu  Mountain,  and  another  one  bv  a  colt  of  the 
old  Woodbury,  appear  to  be  now  in  foal  by  old  Gifibrd.  ^till  1  have, 
m  common  with  others,  reaaoa  to  feal  deep  regret  that  ao  valuable  a 
aire  has  paaaed  beyond  our  reach. 

The  increaaii^  demand  for  the  Mcwgan  sto^k  Of  ^boraes,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Oanadea,  ia  a  re- 
e<mimendaiion  in  their  favor,  aiach  atrongvr  that  anything  Hut  I  or 
any  other  individual  can  say  or  write  in  their  praise. 

Waterbury^  Vt ,  N6v.  8lh,  18S0.  C.  BLODOBTT. 


Devon  Stock  fer  Sale. 


Two  fine  Devon  Oovvv,  aand  6  yeui  oU;  aba  a  fine  yeailjiw 
BuU  and  Heifer.  '         •» 

Thesubsbriber  oflersthe  above  for  aala,  of  mire  UoodU  and  bred 
ftom  the  beat  atock  in  the  country.        FRANCtiS  W.  COWLBS. 
Farmington,  Conn.  Nov.  23d,  1850.  Dec.  1— «t 

S500  TO  taOOO  A  YEAR. 
FIVE  HUNDRED  AGENTS  WANTESD 
In  all  tbe  States  of  the  rnion. 

Including  California, 

TK)  CANVASS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ipipertaiil  and  v^Mtto 
-*■  worka,  which  are  aold  by  aabecription. 

We  have  now  about  two  hundred  Agenta  ia  tbe  field,  many  of 
tham  clean'ug  from  two  to  tight  doUarsper  day.  It  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  ail  of  a  very  pc^mlar  end  deairalile  kind,  and  ealca|ptad  to 
plcaaa  almost  every  taata.  For  fnzther  parliculari  vfg^  (pcM  paid> 
to  the  publiahersy  DERBY  &  MILLERT 

Anbam,  N.  z . 

"  HOW  A  FARMXai  MAT  BECOACE  RICH." 
Blake's  Farmer's  Eyery  Day  Bwik^ 

Or  how  a  Farmer  can  become  rich->helng  aketcbea  of  U/e  hi 
the  Country;  with  the  Popular  Elemenu  of  ^nractical  and  TheoiMi- 
cal  Agriculture,  and  twelve  hundred  Laconics  wid  ApothegoM  re- 
lating to  Morals,  Regime  and  general  Literature ;  alao  5D0  receipts, 
on  health,  Cookety  nd  domealie  economy ;  with  ten  fine  iUoatratiooa, 
representing  the  v«rioua  aeenea  attendant  upon  Faming,  etc..  By 
Jolm  L.  Blaka,  D.  IX,  anihor  id  *^  Biograplueal  KctionaMy," 
"  Family  Encyclopedia,"  Ac. 

The  pabUehers  respeoifoUy  annoojiee  that  dwr  have  nndeftaken 
the  publication  of  thta  large  and  beantifbl  worlc,  with  a  view  t» 
auppiy  a  ^sfMenUwrn  that  haa  long  been  felt— a  book  for  emry 
Fatmtr*t  LSb9fuy  •  believing  that  the  venerable  author  has  nrodnccd 
a  work  thai  wdl  be  worm  its  weicht  in  gold  to  every  Fkrmer's 
fhmily,  thai  thoroughly  pernae  it.  It  is  proper  lo  stale  that  Dr. 
Blake  is  a  praetieal/anmr.  and  haa  reclaimed  a  aierfla  and  wan 
out  piece  of  land  into  a  valuable  and  productive  farm—wrfaich  az- 
perience,  with  his  weil  known  ^aalificaiiona  as  an  anihor,  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  prepare  a  book  for  farmera. 

The  work  eontaina  654  pages,  large  octavo,  with  a  motto  snr- 
roundingr  each  page.  Il  ia  primed  on  fine  vepat^  and  bonnd  in  snb- 
atantial  imiuiiou  Tarkey  Morooeo,  gill  back.  Invaiiable  ratail 
price,  aSwUO. 

Fraa's  Fictarial  HiilorT  of  Califonla. 

The  History  of  the  Stale  of  California,  from  the  earlieat  panod  of 
her  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  to  her  acquiaition  by  the  United 
tilatea ;  with  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  immense  Gold  Mines, 
and  the  quantity  of  Gold  already  obtained;  the  enormous  iacr«as« 
of  population ;  a  description  of  the  Mineral  and  Agncolturai  n- 
aourcea  of  ibe  country ;  with  adveniares  and  traveia  among  iJie 
mines.  Also,  advice  to  Emigrants,  aa  to  tlie  most  desirable  nmtes 
tliiiher.  To  which  ia  added  the  Constitutioa  of  tlie  State  of  Califor- 
liiii.  wult  numerous  illuatratioiB,  and  a  Map  of  California,  and  the 
gold  mines,  in  one  octavo  volume^  fiOO  pages :  bound  in  anmr  aiyla 
aa  Mexican  WuT.    Retail  price,  f2,60. 

"  I  am  prepared— I  have  endeavored  to  do  ny  duty." 
The   liile  of  Zachary  Taylor, 

Late  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  including  the  closing  scene*  of 
his  life  atid  death,  by  H.  Mootgomer>*— embellished  with  a  ateel 
portrait  and  IS  illustrations,  in  one  elegant  octavo  voJ.,  463  pages, 
well  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  bound  in  substantial  noroooo. 
gilt  back. 

"  The  Uglitnings  may  flash,  the  thunders  may  rattle, 
He  hears  not,  he  heeds  not,  he'a  free  from  all  pain. 
He  sleeps  his  laat  sleep,  he  haa  fooght  his  last  battle. 
No  sound  can  awake  him  lo  glory  again." 

More  than  90,000  copies  of  the  above  work  have  been  sold  by  na, 
and  the  demand  is  unabated.  It  is  allowed  by  critics,  lo  ba  the 
most  complete  and  authentic  cony  of  any  of  the  worka  purpostiac  lo 
be  a  Life  of  the  Great  Man  of  tne  Age.    Retail  price  18,00. 
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»  fMishsd  on  the  first  qf  each  month,  <rf  Albanif,  If*  T,,  hy 

LUTHER    TUCKER,    PROPRIBTOB. 
LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SANFORB  HOWAILD,  £diton. 

$1  per  ann.— 7  copies  for  95 — 15  for  $10« 

07*  All  auhseripiions  to  eommeaoe  with  the  TofaDBS,  (ilia  Imat. 

Na^>  and  to  be  rAin  in  advaiccb. 

Qij^  All  aubacriptioDs,  not  renewed  by  payment  for  thenast  yw, 
are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  each  v<dume. 

O*'  The  back  vola.  can  be  fumiahed  to  new  snbeeriber»— ^aad 
may  be  obtained  of  tbe  (bllowing  Agenta  : 

NEVV-YORK— M.  H.  Nbwma^  A  Co.,  199  Broadway. 

BOSTON— J.  Buck  A  Co.,  68 North  Market-st.,  and  £.  Wiskt, 
7  Congress-st. 

PHILADElPHrA— G.  B.  Ziibse. 

Ai>vsansnRirrs'>The  riiarge  ftsr  adverliaemenui  is  9l,  fbr  It 
.Unas,  for  eaoh  iasertioa.    No  Tariaiion  mads  tton  ' 
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IvproTCmeut  in  AKricnltaral  Implements* 
Ih  Tiew  of  the  great  atleotion  which  has  of  late 
jMTS  bwn  devoted  to  •griciilture,  the  question  is 
■ODMtimes  uked — Whdt  have  we  gained?  The  in- 
quirj  is  a  proper  one,  and  deserves  serious  conaider&- 
tioD ;  fiir  if  all  the  expenae  of  labor,  time  and  mouej, 
which  has  been  spent  in  attempting  improvement 
hks  &itcd,  in  reference  to  that  end,  it  is  time  to  pause 
in  our  okroer,  and  either  abandon  the  object  of  pur- 
GOit,  or  seek  to  obtain  it  by  some  more  practicable 
means.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  eflbrta  have  been 
in  any  degree  soecossful,  it  is  important  to  kuow 
wherein,  and  at  what  cost-  We  should  take  a  care- 
ful retrospect  of  our  journey,  endeavor  to  measure 
OUT  progress  with  accuracy,  and  place  such  land- 
marka  at  the  diObrent  stages,  as  will  serve  as  guides 
to  those  who  may  come  after  us. 

We  propose  to  nottoe  in  this  and  succeeding  num- 
bers, some  of  the  improvements  in  agriculture  which 
have  been  introduced  in  this  country  within  the  ob- 
servation of  many  who  are  still  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  industry.  We  here  use  the  term  improve- 
ment in  on  oconomicol  sense,  our  design  being  chiefly 
to  show  wherein  ingenuity  and  skiU,  as  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  have  been  made  con- 
dndve  to  a  better  retnrn  For  labor. 

Various  important  points  have  been  gained  in  the 
different  branches  of  husbandry,  though  it  is  in  the 
implement  department  that  improvement  has  been 
nost  conspicuous ,  and  it  is  to  this  source  that  we  are 
in  a  great  measnre  indebted  for  onr  improved  modes 
oT  tillage. 

Thb  Plow  may  be  r^arded  as  fbrraing  in  part, 
the  basis  of  agriculture,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  pro- 
per to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  improvements 
of  this  implement.  Wo  cannot  here  qNcify  all  the 
changes  which  the  plow  has  undergone  from  the 
cftrliest  ages.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  plow  used  by  the  andent  Egyptaios,  or 
Romans,  with  those  in  use  among  the  most  civilised 
nktious  at  the  present  day,  shows  a  striking  con- 
trasti  thoi^h  there  are  instances,  as  with  the  Moors 
of  Africa,  and  the  Spanish  settlements  of  America, 


in  which  but  little  advance  has  been  made  from  the 
most  primitive  rudeness  of  the  implement.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  within  the  fcesent  century,  that  the 
most  important  improvements  in  the  plow  have  been 
made.  The  substitutioD  of  cast-iron  for  the  wooden 
mould-board  was  made  in  Scotland  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  about  that  time  conuderable 
discussion  began  in  Great  Britain  in  r^rd  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  plow.  This  discussion 
was  subsequently  extended  to  this  eoontry,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  plow  became  a  prominent  object 
with  our  agricultural  societies.  Still  it  was  several 
years  before  any  material  advance  became  percepti- 
ble, and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  most 
valuable  improvements  have  been  added  to  the  im- 
plement within  the  last  forty  years,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  them  within  much  less  tin^. 

The  results  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the 
plow,  may  be  oomprised  under  the  Avowing  heads: 

1.  Greater  ease  of  draft.  This  item  alone  hag 
lessened  the  eitpense  of  plowing  in  many  instoncw 
fully  one  half.  Formerly,  it  wasoommon  in  "break 
ingup"  or plowingsward, t«uMfourosenorhor>ea, 
with  sometimes  an  extra  hone  as  a  leader ;  the  mait- 
ual  force  bang  a  plowman,  a  driver,  and,  if  the  land 
wms  at  all  stony  or  hard,  a  hand  to  beur  on  the  plow 
in  particalar  places.  Lands  in  the  same  condition 
are  now  plowed  with  two  oxen  or  horves,  with  only 
one  man,  who  is  both  plowman  and  driver,  mmra 
land  bong  plowed  in  a  day,  and  at  a  greater  averaga 
depth,  than  befbre.  This  ease  of  draft  is  owing 
partly  to  the  wearing  snrflu:es  of  the  plow  being 
hard  and  entirely  smooth,  and  partly  to  the  fiwm 
being  more  nearly  that  wluch  is  calculated  to  ao- 
compUsh  tbe  work  with  the  least  reabtance. 

2.  Superior  execution  of  the  work.  A  great  gain 
has  been  effected  in  this  respect.  The  better  oob' 
dition  in  which  the  soil  is  left  by  the  improved  plow, 
saves  much  of  tbe  expense  of  after  cultivation,  and 
insures  a  niuch  larger  return  in  the  crop.  In  th* 
culture  of  Indian  com  and  other  bo«d  crops,  the 
amoont  of  hand  labor  is  reduced  at  least  twenty  per 
cent.  There  is  less  grass  to  be  subdued  by  the  hoe, 
while  at  the  siune  time  tbe  vegetable  and  earthy 
matters  of  the  soil  are  brought  into  the  state  from 
which  tbe  crop  derives  the  most  support. 
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3.  Adaptation  to  special  purposes.  Something 
bas  been  gained  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered, for  instance,  that  soils  which  are  too  light, 
should  be  plowed  in  a  different  manner  from  those 
which  are  too  heavy;  that  rough  and  uneven  lands 
require  a  different  plow  from  those  which  are  smooth 
and  level;  and  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  implements  best  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  various  objects  desired.  This  is  an  important 
point,  and  the  encouraging  results  which  have  al- 
ready been  attained,  should  stimulate  to  further 
exertions  in  this  direction. 

4.  Cheapness  and  durability.  It  is  a  gratifying 
and  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  in  addition  to 
all  the  above  advantages  which  the  improvement  of 
the  plow  has  secured,  the  implement  is  afforded  at 
about  half  the  cost,  and  is  also  much  more  durable. 

The  Shovel. — ^This  implement  has  undergone  al- 
most an  entire  change  within  the  recollection  of 
living  witnesses.  The  shovels  first  used  by  some  of 
our  oldest  farmers  were  entirely  of  wood.  They  were 
made  by  working  down  a  thick  plank,  commonly 
of  maple,  till  it  assumed  as  near  as  possible,  the  requi- 
site form.  Sometimes  a  thin  and  narrow  strip  of 
iron  was  nailed  close  to  the  edge,  to  keep  it  from 
being  split.  To  use  these  shovels  the  earth  had  first 
to  be  thoroughly  loosened  by  the  crow-bar  and  pick, 
and  even  then,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  one  man  to 
use  a  hoe  for  t^e  purpose  of  loading  a  shovel  used 
by  another. 

This  wooden  shovel  after  a  while,  gave  place  to  an 
iron-shod  one.  This  differed  from  the  first  men- 
tioned only  in  having  a  plate  of  iron,  about  three 
inches  wide  fastened  to  the  edge.  In  some  of  the 
best  of  this  kind,  the  iron  was  grooved,  and  the 
blade  of  the  shovel  inserted  into  the  groove.  This 
was  deemed  a  great  improvement,  and  when  shoveling 
was  to  be  done,  the  laborer  deemed  himself  fortunate 
if  he  oould  be  allowed  an  iron-shod  shovel. 

The  next  improvement  consisted  in  substituting 
sheet  iron  for  the  plate  or  body  of  the  shovel.  The 
iron  was  turned  at  the  sides  and  top,  so  as  to  form 
a  rim.  A  round  socket  was  made  near  the  top,  into 
which  a  straight  stick  was  driven  for  a  handle.  In 
other  respects  the  plate  was  entirely  flat,  and  in 
shape  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  shovel  now  in 
use.  It  was,  however,  thought  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  former  kinds.  Still  it  was  but  a  clumsy 
and  inefficient  tool,  compared  with  the  highly  finish* 
ed  shovel  now  made.  The  blade  was  soft,  and  it 
had  so  little  substance,  that  in  attempting  to 'force 
it  into  the  earth,  it  soon  became  so  bent  and  twisted 
as  to  be  useless. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  man .  can,  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  strength,  perform  twice  as  much 
work  in  the  same  time,  with  one  of  our  best  modem 
shovels,  as  he  oould  with  either  of  the  kinds  before 
doscribed.    This  important  improvement  has  been 


efiected  mostly  within  the  last  forty  years,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  credit  of  it  belongs 
principally  to  a  distinguished  manu&cturer  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, whose  shovels  and  spades,  for  utility 
and  value,  are  unrivalled  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  This  is,  in  fact,  so  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  stamp  of  **  0.  Ames"  is  everywhere  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  guarranty  of  the  quality  of  the  article. 

Hat  and  Manure  Forks. — ^A  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  these  tools.  Until  within  a  few 
years,  they  were  made  very  heavy  and  uni(ieldy. 
The  tines  were  iron,  untempercd,  and  to  give  them 
the  requisite  strength,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  large.  This  not  only  exhausted  the 
strength  of  the  laborer  in  carrying  useless  weight, 
but  prevented  the  easy  working  of  the  implement. 
Notwithstanding  their  size  and  weight,  they  soon 
got  sprung  out  of  shape.  Manure  forks  were  made 
of  rods  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  they 
would  only  answer  for  the  coarsest  and  most  fibrous 
manures. 

The  neat  steel-tempered  forks  now  made  by  Par- 
tridge and  others,  though  of  not  more  than  half 
the  Weight  of  those  in  former  use,  are  much  stroi^r, 
and  a  man  will  accomplish  much  more  in  a  day  with 
them  and  with  less  fatigue,  than  with  the  old  kind. 
The  manure  forks  are  made  with  such  nicety  that 
they  are  used  instead  of  the  shovel  to  a  great  extent, 
as  work  can  be  done  with  the  fork  with  greater  ease 
and  despatch. 

The  Ax  has  been  the  most  important  implement 
in  effecting  the  first  great  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country. 

**  With  the  pioneer  ax  what  a  conqneti  ia  made; 
What  a  field  from  the  forest  is  won ! 
What  regions,  reduced  from  the  witdemeas  ehade, 
Are  now  warmed  in  the  beams  of  the  son !" 

This  implement  has  been  greatly  improved.  No 
"  chopper"  who  has  ever  used  a  *'  Simmons"  or  a 
"Collins"  ax,  would  willingly  go  back  to  the  ill- 
shaped  things  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  also 
a  great  advantage  in  the  modern  implement  on  the 
score  of  efficiency  and  cheapness.  It  is  a  maxim 
that  ''necessity  is  the  parent  of  invention;"  and 
the  great  use  required  of  the  ax  in  this  country^ 
may  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  improvement; 
at  any  rate  we  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the 
<<  American  ax"  has  reached  a  perfection  unknown 

in  the  old  world. 

»«« 

HighFarmixg. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cul- 
tivator states  that  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Stark 
county  Agricultural  Societv,  the  following  account 
the  produce  of  7^  acres  of  land,  owned  and  worked 
by  Wm.  Pinn,  a  '*  citizen  of  color,"  two  miles  irom 
Massillon,  and  certified  to  by  J.  J.  Hoffman  and 
Samuel  Pease,  Esqs.,  was  presented  to  the  Board : 

46  bushels  dried  sweei  com,  worth  a4,S0. (1907  00 

10  bushels  common  [»weet]  corn,  f3,5(l 56  00 

483  doz.  brooms,  or  corn  fur  that  number,  02| 301  88 

150  bushels  broom  com  seed,  90e.  per  ba 90  00 

96  bushels  corn,  2Sc ■ 9  00 

90  bushels  apples,  96c 6  00 

Fodder  estimated  worth 19  00 
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Mailcet  CScuPietting  and  Hiyk  FamiBg. 

EsiTOBS  OF  THB  CuLTiYATOR — ^I  haye  been  taking  a 
look  at  the  market  gardening  and  other  modes  of 
cttltirating  the  soil  in  the  yicinity  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. The  amount  and  profit  per  acre  obtained  by 
the  systems  of  culture  there  practiced,  is  truly  sur- 
prising. 

I  irst  Tisited  the  grounds  of  Gborob  Piekce, 
Esq.,  in  West  Cambridge.  He  cultivates  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land,  all  told.  At  the  tune  of  his  pur- 
chase, his  land  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  in  a  worn 
out  condition,  and  would  haye  been  called  the  poorest 
kind  of  '  plain  land.'  He  has  spared  no  pains  to  re- 
deem it  from  sterility.  Manure  has  been  largely 
purchased  at  the  city  stables,  costing  $7  per  cord, 
when  deliyered  on  the  farm.  His  whole  annual  pur- 
chase of  manure  amounts  to  from  |^800  to  $1000. 
In  applying  it  to  the  soil,  the  principal  rule  observed 
is,  to  put  on  all  that  can  possibly  do  good. 

Mr.  PiBBCE  considers  that  a  light  warm  sandy 
loam  is  the  most  &yorable  soil  for  market  gardening; 
and  that  although  at  first  it  may  be  comparatively 
unproductive,  yet,  when  made  fiat  by  high  cultiva- 
tion, the  crops  are  sure,  and  the  land  is  more  easily 
worked  than  heavier  loam. 

Seven  acres  are  principally  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  fruit.  In  the  apple  orchard,  the  trees  stand  thirty- 
six  feet  apart,  each  way.  As  they  are  now  mostly 
large  trees,  the  ground  is  pretty  much  given  up  to 
them.  A  moderate  coat  of  manure  is  spread  over 
the  surface  each  spring  and  plowed  in,  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  but  with 
special  care  to  prevent  the  barking  of  their  trunks. 
All  weeds  are  kept  down,  that  the  trees  may  have 
full  possession  of  the  soil.  The  apples  are  in  conse- 
quence large  and  fair,  the  product  is  large,  and  the 
fruit  brings  top  prices  in  the  market.  While  the 
trees  were  young  and  growing,  heavier  dressings  of 
manure  were  applied  to  the  ground,  and  the  open 
spaces  between  the  rows  were  occupied  by  vegeta- 
bles for  the  market.  By  means  of  this  constant 
working  of  the  land,  the  trees  begin  to  bear  some 
fruit  in  six  years  from  the  time  they  are  set  out; 
and  in  thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  they  will  produce, 
in  favourable  seasons,  an  average  yield  of  five  bar- 
rels per  tree.  From  four  trees  of  the  Porter  apple, 
Mr.  Pierce  last  year  sold  twenty-four  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, 60  large,  smooth  and  fair  as  to  command  five 
dollars  per  barrel.  Mr.  Pierce  is  particular  in  so 
training  the  branches  of  his  young  trees  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  shading  or  otherwise  interfering 
with  each  other;  and  the  branches  are  encouraged 
to  start  out  low  on  the  trunk,  to  protect  its  sap 
from  too  high  heat  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Four  years  ago,  an  apple  orchard  was  planted  out. 


embracing  four  acres,  the  trees  standing  in  rows 
thirty  six  feet  apart,  each  way.  At  the  same  time, 
about  1000  peach  trees  were  planted  between  the 
rows  of  apple  trees,  twelve  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  land,  for  several  years  previous,  had  been  de- 
voted to  market  vegetables,  under  high  cultivation. 
The  growth  of  trees  is  very  remarkable;  and  the 
peach  trees  are  now  bearing  finely.  Being  short 
lived,  they  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  apple 
trees;  and  then,  fer  a  few  years,  v^^etables  will  be 
grown  in  the  open  spaces. 

Nineteen  acres  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  y^ge 
tables  for  the  Boston  market.  As  before  intima- 
ted, this  land  is  highly  manured;  it  is  also  deeply 
worked,  as  deep  as  the  plows  can  be  made  to  run. 
A  great  variety  of  vegetables  is  here  raised,  in  order 
seasonably  to  supply  the  successive  requirements  of 
the  market.  For  several  weeks,  in  the  height  of  the 
producing  season,  two  and  three  wagon  loads  are 
daily  sent  to  market,  embracing  twelve  to  fifteen 
varieties  of  v^etables. 

It  is  a  leading  and  principal  idea  with  Mr.  PiBitoa, 
so  to  adapt  different  y^etables  to  the  land  and  to 
each  other,  as  to  obtain  at  least  two,  and  often  four 
crops  in  a  season,  from  one  and  the  same  piece  of 
ground.  For  instance:  on  one  plat  of  land,  early 
radishes  are  sown  broadcast,  and  early  peas  are 
sown  in  double  drills,  say  five  feet  apart;  at  the 
proper  time,  either  squashes,  melons,  or  cucumbers 
are  planted  between  the  rows  of  peas :  the  radishes 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  peas,  and  the  peas  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  vines;  and  thus  throe  crops  are 
successively  matured.  Enough  manure  is  put  on  to 
the  ground  in  the  spring  to  afford  full  sustenance  to 
all  the  crops.  On  other  ground,  early  potates  are 
raised,  and  marketed  in  season  to  sow  tumeps  and 
obtain  a  full  crop.  Or  perhaps  after  the  potatoes 
the  land  will  be  sown  in  August  to  onions.  In  the 
fall  they  are  covered  with  swamp  hay  or  other  litter; 
they  remain  in  the  ground  through  the  winter  with- 
out injury ;  in  May  following  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket, and  in  June  the  land  is  ready  for  any  other 
crop.  Or  perhaps  after  the  potatoes,  spinage  is 
sown  for  greens,  and  the  next  spring  the  land  is 
clear. 

It  is  also  a  leading  idea  to  get  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles into  the  market  at  the  earliest  -possible  period; 
for  any  article,  appearing  there  a  week  or  two  before 
its  usual  time,  commands  a  very  high  price,  which 
richly  rewards  any  extra  labor  or  pains.  Mr.  Pierce 
has  extensive  hot  beds  for  forwarding  his  varioos 
productions  for  an  early  market.  He  has  250  sasheSi 
or  some  1400  surfece  feet  of  glass,  under  which  all 
sorts  of  y^etables  are  started.  Last  spring  he  went 
largely  into  the  production  under  glass  of  early 
dandelions  for  greens.  The  receipts  from  this 
source,  in  March  and  early  April,  amounted  to  $Z 
per  sash,  or  one  shilling  per  surface  foot  of  ground. 
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mer  squash  in  the  centre,  and  celery*  in  the  dead  Air- 
rows  .  The  beets  are  first  off,  and  then  the  squashes, 
and  the  soil  composing  the  beds  is  u^ed  in  earthii^ 
up  and  bleaching  thecolery.  Mr.  Pibrcb's  average 
weekly  sales  of  vegetabU$  for  nine  months,  in  1849, 
were  as  follows : 

In  March, t49  00 

April,. fiOOO 

Mw, 80  00 

JutM, WOO 

July,.... » MO  OO 

AuffiMt, 139  OO 

September, 140  00 

Ociol>er, 180  00 

NovemUr,  30«0 

The  total  cash  receipts  for  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
yegetables,  for  1849^  were  $a  follows: 

OfPcachies, tfitfl  60 

Porter  Applies, 148  GO 

BarUeU  Pevs,.,.... 18  IS 

Bell           do      475 

Oreeniag  Applet, •  12  50 

Baldwin       do     (windfall*,) 96  00 

aObM*          do    pieked, ISS  SO 

S097  07 
Total  vegMablet  of  aU  kinds, 2,620  72 

•3,030  79 

These  are  certainly  large  rec^pts  to  derive  from 
the  products  of  twenty-fiix  acres  of  land.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Pierce  has  the  adyantage  of  a  ready  mar- 
ket and  good  prices;  but  after  making  every  allow- 
ance that  exists,  or  can  be  thought  of,  I  think  we 
must  all  conclude  that  high  cultivation  is  the  true 
system;  that 

"  ^Tis/oUy  in  the  extreme  to  till 
Extensive  fields,  and  till  them  ill ; 
For  more  one  fertile  acre  yields 
Than  the  huge  breadth  of  barren  fields.*' 

I  next  visited  Leonard  Stone,  Esq.,  at  his  fiirm 
in  Watertown.  Mr.  ^tone's  home  farm  consists  of 
15  acres  of  woodland  and  pasture,  25  acres  of  re- 
claimed meadow,  and  80  acres  devoted  to  fruit,  mar- 
ket gardening,  and  a  rotation  of  field  crops.  The 
largest  portion  of  his  tillage  land  is  a  stiff,  moist 
loam,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay;  and  although 
the  surface  is  quite  rolling',  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  draining  to  fit  the  soil  for  profitable  tillage.  The 
b^Jance  of  the  tillage-land  is  a  light,  dry,  warm  loam, 
with  some  very  gravelly  knolls,  and  the  whole  rests 
upon  an  open  gravelly  subsoil. 

The  owner  has  for  several  years  been  clearing  his 
tillage-fields  of  stones,  which  were  formerly  so  nu- 
merous as  to  be  much  in  the  way  of  the  plow.  They 
have  been  sunk  in  the  construction  of  drains,  and 
thus  the  surface  of  about  every  acre  of  the  stiff 
land  has  been  relieved  of  both  stones  and  surplus 
moisture.  The  ditches  fi>r  drains  are  dug  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  of  convenient  width  to  work  in; 
in  them,  drains  arc  first  laid,  six  inches  wide  and  ten 
inches  high,  of  small  cobble  stones,  and  covered  with 
larger  sizes  of  the  same;  the  ditches  are  then  filled 
with  small  stones,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surfiice  of 
the  ground;  a  layer  of  shavings  or  tough  sods  is 
then  put  on,  and  the  work  leveled  up  with  loose 
earth.  The  drains  thus  constructed  have  stood  from 
beets  grows  on  each  border;  a  row  of  hills  of  sum-  I  eight  to  twelve  years,  and  still  work  well. 


Tomatoes  are  sown  under  glass;  and  as  it  is  impor- 
tant in  early  spring  to  economise  the  room  in  the 
hot  beds,  they  are  first  transplanted  from  the  seed 
bed  to  a  vacant  space  in  the  hot  bed,  six  inches 
apart,  and  when  too  large  to  stand  so  closely,  they 
are  again  transplanted  tAvelve  inches  apart,  and  when 
the  weather  is  right,  they  are  taken  up  and  placed 
m  the  openi>lat  where  they  are  to  mature.  M  one 
picking  of  tomatoes,  this  season^  32  bushels  ^ere  ob- 
tained, which,  from  their  eariiness,  sold  at  $1.7iV 
per  bushel.  Polo  beans  are  produced  early  by  dig- 
ging large  deep  holes  for  the  hills  and  filling  them 
partly  With  ftxssh  hot  horse  manure;  over  that  a  suita- 
We  covering  of  earth  is  placed,  and  the  beans  are 
phmted.  For  all  early  vegetables  the  ground  is 
stoutly  dressed  with  hot  horse  manure,  which  is 
plowed  in,  and  which,  by  ite  fermentation^  keeps 
the  land  warm  and  mellow,  wid  brings  the  plants 
along  very  &st.  Early  potatoes  are  first  started 
either  on  manure  heaps  undergoing  fermentation,  or 
fak  hot  beds;  and  when  the  weather  will  admit,  and 
the  sprouts  are  six  to  eight  inches  long,  they  are 
carefully  taken  up  by  hand  and  transplanted  in  the 
drills  in  the  open  plats.  This  process  forwards  the 
crop  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  On  one  quarter 
of  an  acre,  managed  in  this  way,  this  season,  81 
bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  were  dug,  which, 
for  their  eariiness,  sold  at  $1.75  per  bushd,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $567,  per  acre. 

In  visiting  Mr.  Pierce's  grounds,  I  was  most  inte- 
rested in  a  field  on  the  borders  of  Spy  Pond.  Origi- 
nally a  high  bank,  shut  down  nearly  to  the  water. 
This  bank  was  dug  away  and  tipped  into  the  pond, 
until  a  long  strip,  or  three  acres  of  land  was  made, 
which  was  raised  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  earth  taken  to  make  this  land, 
was  a  sandy  and  fine  gravelly  subsoil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top,  which  was 
surface  mould,  placed  there  to  form  an  immediately 
tillable  soil.  The  waters  of  the  pond  will  come  into 
and  stand  in  a  hole  dug  any  where  on  this  land, 
more  than  eighteen  inches  deep;  and  the  moist  exha- 
lations from  below  keep  the  surface  so  moderately 
moistened,  that  the  growing  crops  do  not  suffer  in 
the  driest  seasons.  The  land  being  of  a  sandy  and 
fine  gravelly  nature,  it  admits  of  much  moisture 
without  becoming  cold,  heavy  or  baked;  and  as  it 
has  been  abundlintly  enriched  with  manure,  it  pro- 
duces the  finest  of  vegetables  when,  perhaps,  other 
fields  are  suffering  severely  with  drouth.  The  crops 
are  grown  upon  ridges  or  beds,  formed  by  back  tar- 
rowing  with  the  plow,  and  varying  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  width.  This  is  done  to  prevent  any  bad  ef- 
fects that  might  otherwise  arise  from  heavy  rains, 
falling  upon  a  flat  surface,  already  moist  enough. 
In  general,  three  crops  are  taken  from  this  land,  each 
year.   For  instance,  on  the  wide  beds,  a  row  of  early 
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There  «re  two  reclaimed  swamps  an  this  fitrm, 
of  about  twelre  acres  each.  They  are  mideTlaid  at 
suitable  dtstsnoes  with  stone  drains,  wherever  there 
is  safficient  fall  to  the  land  to  produce  a  good  draught 
through  them;  and  where  the  land  is  nearly  level, 
open  ditches  are  made.  The  open  drains  used  fre- 
quently to  become  inoperative  by  the  washing  and 
caving  in  of  their  banks— occasioned  by  high  fresh- 
ets in  the  spring*  After  various  experiments,  the 
following  plan  for  their  protection  was  adopted :  As 
early  in  the  summer  as  the  water  had  fitllen  away 
80  as  to  admit  of  working,  a  commencement  was 
made  at  the  lower  end  or  outlet  of  the  ditch,  by 
throwing  a  temporary  dam  across  it,  a  few  rods 
above  or  up  the  ditch;  the  portion  thus  freed  of 
water  was  then  cleared  out;  the  sides  were  made 
of  a  uniform  and  proper  slant;  narrow  trenches 
were  dug,  fbur  inches  lower  than  the  natural  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch;  sods  were  cut  from  the 
swamp,  six  inches  wide,  ciighteen  inches  long,  and 
four  inches  thick;  then,  commencing  in  the  narrow 
trench,  four  inches  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  in  order  to  prevent  the  undermining  of  the 
work,  and  following  up  the  slanted  sides  with  one 
ciourse  thick  of  sods,  and  breaking  joints  in  the  up- 
ward course  the  same  as  is  done  in  laying  briek,  and 
laying  the  sods  grass  side  down,  the  wall  or  sodding 
was  carried  up  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  swamp; 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  surface  was  pared  down 
to  a  level  with  the  wall  to  admit  of  a  sod  on  top, 
laid  grass  side  up,  and  level  with  the  surrounding 
swamp,  and  resting  on  the  sod  wall  and  on  the 
natural  ground;  the  face  of  the  banks  was  then 
trimmed  smooth  with  a  spade,  the  temporary  dam 
moved  further  up  the  ditch,  and  soon,  till  the  whole 
line  was  completed.  1  he  grass  immediately  started 
from  the  edges  of  the  sods,  and  before  winter,  the 
whole  surfhce  of  the  banks  was  well  covered  with 
grass.    These  banks  have  stood  perfectly  for  nine 


In  draining  the  bog  meadows,  a  ditch  has  been 
dog  three  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide,  the  whole 
length  of  the  border  between  the  uplands  and  the 
meadows.  In  this  a  stone  drain  was  first  made, 
then  the  ditch  filled  with  stones,  and  a  stone  wall 
built  on  top  for  a  f(Hice,  by  which  three  purposes 
have  been  accomplished;  the  stones  from  the  up- 
lands have  found  a  resting  place,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  operations  of  tillage;  the  springs  flowing  into 
the  swamps  fr^m  the  uplands  have  been  cut  off ;  and 
the  earth  taken  from  the  ditch  is  just  the  thing  for 
a  covering  for  the  meadows.  When  the  drainage  is 
completed,  those  parts  of  the  meadow  that  have 
dried  off  enough  to  bear  up  a  team  are  plowed,  and 
those  that  are  still  too  wet  and  miry  are  turned  over 
with  a  bog-hoe.  When  the  surfkce  of  the  meadow 
18  frozen,  clay,  loam  or  gravel,  whichever  is  handiest, 
is  carted  on  and  spread  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  or 


at  the  rate  of  about  an  ox-cart  load  to  each  square 
rod  of  ground.  On  the  top  of  that  a  good  coat  of 
compost  made  of  loam  and  manure  is  spread,  and 
then  a  half  bushel  each  per  acre  of  herds-grass  and 
red-top  seeds  sown.  Alter  this,  most  of  the  land 
can  be  plowed ;  and  as  often  as  the  cultivated  grasses 
need  renewing,  the  sod  is  turned  over  in  September 
with  the  plow,  manure  applied  on  top,  and  grass- 
seed  sown.  Forty  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut  in  a 
season,  on  twelve  acres  of  the  reclaimed  meadow. 

Mr.  Stonb  plows  and  manures  about  25  acres  of 
his  upland,  yearly.  A  part  of  this,  however,  is  not 
cropped  at  all,  but  is  kept  open  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trees  growing  thereon.  The  balance  is  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  vegetables  for  market,  the  raising  of  car- 
rots and  other  roots  for  the  stock,  and  the  cultivation 
of  field  crops.  For  the  land  that  grows  vegetables, 
he  purchases  hors^manure  from  the  city  stables  and 
mixes  it  with  compost  made  by  the  hogs,  in  order  to 
start  the  crops  early.  For  all  other  crops,  the  ma- 
nure used  is  wholly  mode  on  the  (arm,  and  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  loads,  of  twenty-five  bushels 
each,  per  acre.  Mr.  Stone  is  in  favor  of  deep  til- 
lage. He  plows  his  land  as  deep  as  the  soil  will 
admit,  gradually  increasing  the  depth,  until,  on 
some  of  the  fields,  his  largest  sod  plow,  will  go  no 
deeper.  He  thinks  that  almost  any  land  may  be 
advantageously  deepened  by  turning  small  portions 
at  a  time  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  to  be  convert- 
ed by  sun,  air,  frost,  and  manure,  to  productive 
loam.  Under  this  system  of  deep  plowing  and  high 
manuring,  his  crops  are  all  luxuriant,  and  when 
those  portions  of  the  land  devoted  to  a  rotation  of 
crops  are  laid  to  grass,  he  thinks  they  give  him  an 
average  of  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  at  a  first  cut- 
ting. Two  hundred  loads. of  first  crop  hay  have 
been  put  into  the  bams  this  season,  fifty  of  which, 
with  the  rowen  crop,  the  corn-fodder,  roots,  ftc.,  will 
keep  his  own  stock,  and  leave  the  balance  for  mar- 
ket. 

A  good  deal  has  been  done,  with  excellent  effect, 
in  the  admixture  of  the  different  soils  upon  the  farm. 
Four  horses  and  four  oxen  are  kept  for  farm-work, 
and  at  leisure  times  they  are  employed  in  exchang- 
ing soils.  The  muck  from  the  low  meadows  is 
drawn  to  the  yards  for  compost,  and  from  thence  to 
the  upland  fields.  As  before  remarked,  the  lowland 
meadows  receive  a  coating  of  clay,  loam,  or  fine  gra- 
velly subsoil,  the  latter  of  which  is  found  to  be  the 
best,  for  it  supples  in  greatest  quantity,  those  mat- 
ters that  give  strength  of  stem  to  the  cultivated 
grasses,  and  which  are  deficient  in  the  peaty  soils. 
In  various  places  on  the  upland  stiff  soil,  the  under- 
lying clay  comes  through  to  the  surface,  and  the  land 
retains  too  much  moisture,  in  some  seasons.  On  all 
such  places,  from  one  to  three  inches  of  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam  are  spread,  with  an  effect  upon  the 
crops  that  is  apparent  to  the  observer  in  a  moment. 
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So,  too,  on  the  dry,  grayelly  knolls,  an  mpplicatioD 
of  two  or  three  inches  of  clay  from  the  stiff  lands, 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the  vegetation  growing 
there. 

The  most  important  production  of  the  farm  is 
fruit;  the  average  annual  yield  of  Baldwin  and  Rus- 
set apples,  being  about  1,000  barrels.  Other  varie- 
ties are  raised,  but  these  two  are  the  principal.  The 
old  orchards  are  nianured  and  plowed  each  year,  but 
no  crop  is  taken  except  that  afforded  by  the  trees. 
In  younger  orchards,  the  open  space  between  the 
rows  of  trees  are  devoted  to  vegetables  for  market. 
The  apples  are  carefully  picked  from  the  trees  by 
hand,  packed  in  barrels,  and  stored  in  a  dry,  airy 
fruit  cellar  under  one  of  the  bams.  The  farm  pro- 
duces a  variety  and  abundance  of  other  fruits,  such 
as  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  and 
summer  and  fall  apples. 

About  ten  acres  are  devoted  to  market  vegetables, 
in  all  the  varieties.  The  details  of  their  cultivation 
would  be  a  repetition  of  those  already  given  in  the 
account  of  Mr.  Pierce's  cultivation.  While  at  Mr. 
Stons'b  I  saw  a  market  wagon  loaded,  and  had  the 
curiosity  to  take  an  account  of  the  various  articles 
sent  off.  They  were  as  follows:  tomatoes,  onions, 
beets,  summer  squashes,  cucumbers  and  mangos  and 
string  beans  for  pickling,  potatoes,  green  corn,  pole 
beans,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears. 

Mr.  Stone  has  a  farm  of  60  acres  a  mile  or  two 
from  home,  which  he  rents  for  0600  per  annum. 
He  remarked  to  me  that  his.  tenant  paid  his  whole 
rent  last  year  from  the  sales  of  the  cucumbers  raised 
on  five  acres — ^leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  remaining 
55  acres  at  his  own  disposal. 

Mr.  S.  keeps  about  20  head  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  from  40  to  60  hogs.  Shoats,  weighing  from  100 
to  120  lbs.  each,  are  purchased  at  Brighton  market. 
Spring  and  fall,  fed  six  months,  then  slaughtered  and 
taken  immediately  to  market.  At  killing  time,  they 
average  from  275  to  300  lbs.  each,  dressed.  All  the 
refuse  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  &rm  are  fed  to 
them.  A  kettle  or  cauldon  holding  600. gallons  and 
set  in  an  arch,  is  mostly  filled  with  vegc'table  pro- 
ducts, to  which  is  added  six  bushels  of  meal,  and 
the  whole  is  then  boiled.  The  contents  when  cooked 
are  taken  out,  and  to  the  mass  is  added  an  equal  mea- 
sure of  slimes,  purchased  at  a  starch  factory.  These 
slimes  are  the  best  part  of  the  washings  in  the  pro- 
cess of  makii^  starch  from  flour.  For  the  last  six 
weeks,  the  meal  is  increased  in  order  to  get  the  hogs 
into  a  high  state  of  fatness.  The  yard  in  which  the 
hogs  run  is  well  supplied  with  muck,  turf,  weeds, 
and  all  sorts  of  refuse  litter,  and  these  materials  are 
mingled  and  enriched  by  the  swine.  When  not  at 
work,  the  horses  are  stabled  all,  and  the  oxen  most 
of  the  year.  The  other  cattle  of  the  farm  are  stabled 
most  of  the  time  in  the  winter,  and  the  cows  nights 
through  the  summer.    Their  stables  are  directly 


over  the  bam  eellar,  into  which  the  manure  goes; 
suitable  quantities  of  muck,  loam,  turf,  &c.,  are 
frequently  added  to  the  manure,  the  hogs  have  freo 
access,  and  the  materials  are  wdl  mixed.  In  these 
ways  some  600  loads  of  compost,  of  twenty-five 
bushels  each,  are  annually  made. 

Mr.  Stone  showed  me  a  statement  made  by  himj 
at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  of 
the  whole  amount  of  his  rece^)ts  and  expenditures 
for  three  years.    Here  it  is : 

Whole  amooiu  for  bay  sold, , S4,257  OO 

do       do       pork, -4,652  00 

FruiU,  vegetable*,  su)ck,  &c., 10,035  00 

81S,S34eO 

Amoont  pfud  for  labor, ^3,521  00 

do  groin  and  feed  A>r  hoge,  . . .    52,058  00 

do  alioals,   1,575  00 

do  maimre, 373  00 

do  provisiouA,  ......... ......^...        9fi0  OO 

do  gooda 707  CO 

do              laxed  $310,  and  atock,  9309}       619  00 
do  miaceliaueous  items, 1,025  00 

10,139  oe 

•3,006  00 

I  think  these  results  quite  naturally  remind  us 
that  too  many  of  our  farmers,  by  scattering  limited 
labor  and  means  over  unlimited  acres,  mostly  dissi- 
pate the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  wear  out  the 
latter;  and  fertility  having  been  onco  sapped,  the 
further  application  of  the  old  system,  becomes  em- 
phatically, a  lengthening,  w^earisomc  chase  after  lean 
and  scattering  crops.  In  the  older  settled  districts 
of  our  country,  we  need  to  commence  a  severe  con- 
densation in  our  farming, — to  learn  a  jus  tor  adapta- 
tion of  capital,  labor  and  land  to  each  other.  Oar 
farmers  can  only  realise  substantial  profits,  and 
maintain  independence  and  true  dignity,  by  good 
cultivation. 

Scanty  crops  ofiering  no  cheer  to  labor,  it  becomes 
laggard  and  faint:  large  crops  stimulate  labor;  it 
easily  surmounts  obstacles,  burdens  lighten;  it  be- 
comes pleasure.    F.  Holbbook.    Brattleboro*,  Ft., 

S^pt.  5,  1850. 

»»♦ 

Agricnltnral  Education. 

Editcation  forms  and  perfects  the  mind.  It  com- 
mences with  the  first  dawn  of  intellectual  light,  and 
is  not  completed  till  the  senses  are  paralised  by  age 
or  destroyed  by  death.  The  early  instructions  of 
parents,  the  influence  of  associates,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  labor,  and  the  observfttions  and  experienoes 
of  daily  life,  all  help  form  the  individual  character 
and  educate  tho  man.  A  small  part  of  the  sum 
total  of  education  is  derived  from  books — it  is  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  where  the  senses  eommuni- 
cate. 

A  GOOD  EDtrcATiox,  is  that  amount  of  knowledge 
in  kind  and  quantity,  that  fits  an  individual  for  his 
situation  and  pursuit  in  life,  and  to  discharge  aright 
the  duties  that  the  Almighty  imposes  upon  him. 
Although  the  education  of  aU  commences  alike  and 
for  a  few  years  is  the  same,  yet  dificrent  vocations 
require  a  different  direction  of  the  mental  powers 
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Hence  the  clergyman,  physician  and  lawyer,  alter 
pursuing  their  classical  studies  together,  take  widely 
different  courses  as  each  (its  himself  for  his  particu> 
faur  occupation.  The  merchant,  mechanicand  fiurmer 
are  school^hoys  alike,  but  when  books  are  laid  aside, 
the  first  engages  in  learning  the  mysteries  of  trade; 
the  second  educates  his  mind  to  contrive  and  plan 
his  work  mt  the  same  time  that  he  educates  his  hands 
to  perform  that  work  skillfully,  and  the  other  goes 
U 

"  Work,  work,  work. 
FVom  raomiiig  uutil  olghV 

his  severe  physical  labor  unfitting  him  for  mental 
exertion;  the  mind  in  some  dcgpree  becomes  inac- 
tive, and  consequently  he  is  not  in  much  danger  of 
t>orgressing  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  fathers. 
In  regard  to  book  knowledge,  the  notion  that  was 
formerly  almost  universal,  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
now,  that  the  &rmer  and  mechanic  required  but  very 
Tittle.  To  road,  write  and  cypher  with  fSacility — ^but 
few,  however,  acquired  as  much  as  this — was  con- 
sidered enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  though  if 
the  scholar  was  **  quick  to  learn,"  it  was  well 
enough  to  know  something  of  geography,  grammar 
and  history.  When  too  old  to  go  to  school,  (which 
happens  just  about  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  be 
of  service  on  the  farm,)  books  must  be  laid  aside  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  labor.  No  wonder  that  in 
^ears  past  there  has  been  such  a  ru8h  into  the  pro- 
^sions  by  those  who  loved  study,  and  into  mer- 
cantile and  mechanical  pursuits  by  those  who  loved 
excitement.  The  drudgery  of  the  farm  could  not  be 
endured  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  thought 
desirable,  although  opportunities  to  "  go  a  fishing*' 
and  the  freedom  of  "  Independence"  and  "  Training" 
days,  operated  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  to  relieve 
the  pressure  incident  to  a  monotonous  life. 

Farmers  as  a  class  are  not  educated.  They  do  not 
study  like  the  professional  man,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  vocation  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  its  details.  Surrounded  by  Nature  in  all 
its  sublime  manifestations,  every  year  they  witness 
the  rise,  progress  and  decay  of  vegetation;  they  see 
leaf  and  flower  expand,  seed  and  fruit  grow  and 
mature;  they  walk  the  earth  and  breathe  the  air, 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  la w&?^ 'that  govern  the 
T^;etaUe  w^orld;  of  the  process  of  vegetable  life  in 
the  production  of  leaf,  flower  and  fruit;  of  the  ele- 
ments and  composition  of  the  earth  and  air;  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  of  the  changes  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  them.  Almost  all  agri- 
cultural knowledge  has  been  gained  by  practical  ex- 
periment, which  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  and 
influenced  by  so  many  controling  circumstances  that 
it  is  seldom  to  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  correct. 
Not  of  the  shepherd  alone  is  the  language  applica- 
ble, 

"  Th6  UtOi  knowledge  he  had  gnined, 
Was  all  from  limiMe  nature  drained." 


We  have  just  entered  on  the  threshold  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  Before  us  is  a  broad  expanse,  vast  and 
limitless,  all  unexplored,  and  like  the  Israelites  on 
the  borders  of  Canaan,  we  see  the  promised  land 
but  are  afraid  to  enter.  We  do  not  feel  able  "  to  go 
up  and  possess  it."  In  view  of  the  sciences  that  re- 
late to  agriculture,  the  immensity  and  the  nature  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  contain,  we  are  almost 
led  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it." 

The  early  education  of  children  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  parents,  who  are  naturally  their 
teachers.  As  is  the  parent,  so  to  some  extent  will 
be  the  child.  He  forms  the  same  habits,  adopts  tho 
same  ways  of  thinking,  has  the  same  kind  of  ideas 
and  the  same  opinions.  If  the  parents  are  unlearned 
and  stupid,  thinking  little  and  reasoning  less,  there 
is  but  little  prospect  of  the  child  being  otherwise. 
Early  teachers  and  associates  exert  a  powerfiil  in* 
fluence,  and  according  to  the  effects  of  such  influence 
will  be  the  child's  future  destiny.  In  this  sense 
"  the  boy  is  ftither  of  the  man." 

Children  are  inquisitive,  observing  and  imitative. 
If  these  faculties  are  unrestrained  they  will  he  ever 
learning.  They  soon  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  uses  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  methods 
of  performing  the  various  labors  of  the  fiu'm.  As 
they  grow  older  they  learn  to  distinguish  the  diflbr- 
ent  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — as  trees, 
grasses,  grains  and  weeds — and  the  different  kinds 
of  each.  But  why  is  their  knowledge  of  nature  re- 
stricted to  a  certain  amount?  Why  can  they  not 
learn  Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy  as  easy  as 
Grammar,  Geography  and  Mathematics!  These 
sciences  might  be  partly  learned  while  performing 
the  labors  of  the  &rm.  But  here  is  a  difficulty — 
they  have  no  teacher.  Farmers  have  not  learned 
such  things,  and  they  do  not  sec  the  need  of  it,  and 
as  soon  as  their  boys  are  Urge  enough  to  labor  they 
cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  school,  especially  in 
the  busy  season  of  the  year.  But  if  they  knew 
their  true  interests  they  would  see  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  have  them  ignorant. 

But,  as  before  implied,  education  is  not  confined 
to  schools.  An  intelligent,  scientific  farmer  can  in- 
struct his  children  so  that  in  their  education  there 
will  be  a  constant  advancement.  The  lessons  and 
illustrations  can  be  found  in  their  walks  and  labors; 
they  can  then  investigate  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
and  if  they  please  learn  science.  By  examining 
plants  they  may  learn  their  names,  the  class  and  or- 
der to  which  they  belong;  the  different  parts  of 
stalk,  leaf  and  flower;  the  relation  each  sustains  to 
the  other,  and  tho  office  each  performs  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  whole  plant.  Flowers,  those  "  perfect 
specimens  of  God's  handiwork,"  afford  a  study  that 
may  be  made  intensely  interesting,  as  exhibiting  in- 
finite wisdom  and  skill  in  their  formation;  beauty  in 
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their  color  and  shape,  and  perlbction  in  the  purposes 
they  serye.  Also,  minerals  may  be  examined  and 
compared,  their  properties  investigated  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  exist  in  the  composition  of 
different  rocks  learned.  It  may  be  shown  that  the 
crumbling  down  of  rocks  and  the  admixture  of  vege- 
table matter,  form  soils,  which  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  elements  are  rendered 
fertile  or  barren :  that  the  elements  which  compose 
vegetable  substances  are  derived  from  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  and  that  these  support  animal  life  and 
promote  animal  growth.  In  this  way,  by  improving 
the  means  within  reach,  the  young  may  be  educated 
in  the  sciences  that  relate  to  agriculture,  and  there 
may  be  a  constant  progression.  But  some  perhaps 
who  almost  consider  it  sacrilege  to  be  wiser  than 
their  fathers  were,  may  inquire,  **  What  is  the  use 
of  all  this  learning?"  True,  it  may  not  be  of  much 
use  simply  to  know  what  is  quartz,  feldspar,  lime- 
stone, potash  or  soda,  or  to  know  that  stamens  and 
pistils  are  a  part  of  blossoms,  but  it  is  beneficial  in  con- 
nection with  this,  to  know  what  soils  are  adapted  to 
diifcrent  vegetables;  what  vegetables  are  best  for  the 
growth  of  animals;  and  what  causes  fertility  or 
sterility  in  plants  that  produce  fruits,  as  well  as  in 
soils  that  produce  v^etablcs.  We  might  retort 
back  upon  such  querists,  and  ask  them  what  is  the 
ufie  of  ignorantly  laboring  a  whole  life  in  obedience 
to  the  thought,  "  What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall 
we  drink?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?" 
and  measure  our  success  by  the  amount  of  property 
we  expect  to  leave  our  heirs? 

**  Aman  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,"  and 
equally  as  well  by  the  paper  he  takes,  or  the  book  he 
buys.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  an  intelligent  family 
where  there  are  no  papers  or  books,  neither  do  we  ex- 
pect that  farmer  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  who  docs 
not  read  his  agricultural  journal.  The  various  agri- 
cultural books  and  papers  now  published,  have  a 
wide-spread  influence,  and  may  be  considered  as 
great  and  efficient  helps  in  acquiring  an  education, 
and  as  such,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Some  of  our  colleges  have  established  an  agricultu- 
ral department  in  their  respective  institutions,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  agricultural  science.  This 
is  very  laudable,  but  it  does  not  fully  meet  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Practice  must  be  taught  with  theory, 
to  be  effective;  for,  though  a  man  may  understand 
all  science,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  labor,  he 
would  starve  if  the  support  of  his  physical  system 
depended  upon  his  own  exertions.  The  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  New-York  and  Massachusetts  to 
establish  Agricultural  Colleges,  are  worthy  of  much 
commendation,  and  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  be  suc- 
cessful. Such  schools,  rightly  conducted,  will  exert 
a  tremendous  influence  over  the  future  destiny  of 
our  country,  although  but  few,  comparatively,  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  thereby  presented. 


for  acquiring  au  education.  Bnt  their  ben^dal 
effects  will  be  in  a  great  d^pree  owing  to  thdr  reflex 
influence.  This  will  be  according  to  the  success  of 
the  graduates  in  the  communities  in  wluch  they  re- 
side and  labor.  If  they  are  suecessful  in  carrying 
out  the  principles  they  have  learned,  their  nd^hbors 
will  adopt  the  same  measures,  aad  pursue  a  like 
course  in  the  management  of  their  farms.  Thus 
knowledge  will  be  increased.  But  no  doubt  the  in- 
struction imparted  in  these  schools  would  be  much 
more  efficient  if  the  agrictdtural  and  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  pupil  was  commenced  by  their  natural 
teachers  at  home.  Having  learned  the  rudiments  of 
science,  they  would  make  greater  proficiency  on  en- 
tering the  schools,  and  when  their  school  education 
was  completed,  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  book  of  Nature. 

There  is  to  the  farmers  "a  good  time  coming,** 
undoubtedly.  They  are  awaking  from  the  long, 
dreamy  sleep  of  years,  to  a  sense  of  their  capabili- 
ties, their  rights,  and  their  proper  position  among 
men.  The  advantages  of  a  good  education  are  being 
appreciated;  science  is  called  to  the  aid  of  experi- 
ence; better  modes  of  husbandry  are  sought  out  and 
adopted,  and  every  new  discovery  is  leading  to  others 
no  less  important.  Indications  of  good  are  all 
around.  To  the  young,  especially,  who  have  chosen 
agriculture  as  their  vocation,  there  are  encouraging 
prospects  ahead,  such  as  their  fathers  never  knew. 
With  so  many  means  within  their  reach,  to  acquire 
an  education  suited  to  their  wants,  it  may  not  only  be 
a  pleasure,  but  it  is  positively  a  duty  as  it  will  be  so 
necessary  to  success  in  life.  There  should  be  a  love 
of  kno\^  ledge,  and  a  resolution  to  obtain  it,  and — 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  iK'hich  fate  rcsenreB 
For  a  t)righi  inanliood,  there  is  no  soch  word 
A«  rAiL.'' 


East  Wmrt,  N.  H, 


W.  L.  Eatoh. 
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HARVZJSTma  MACHINZIS. 


In  our  November  number,  we  gave  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Drnxisok,  an  English  correspondent,  making  some 
inquiries  in  relation  to  machines  used  in  this  country 
for  cutting  grain.  In  answer  to  those  inquiries,  wc 
have  received  several  communications,  furnishing 
much  useful  information.  In  connection  with  these, 
we  give  also  cuts  of  Mr.  McCormick's  and  Mr.  Hcs- 
sey's  machines.    Eds. 


Letter  from  the  Inventor  of  McCoimick's  Reaper* 

Editors  Cultivator — I  most  cheer fuDy  comply 
with  your  request,  in  furnishing  the  following  *'  par- 
ticulars respecting  Reapine  Machines,"  in  answer 
to  your  London  correspondent,  so  far  as  I  can  give 
the  information  he  desires. 

I  have  manufactured  at  thin  place  the  three  last 
years,  for  use  on  the  prairies  of  the  toast,  500,  1,500, 
and  1,600  of  "McCormick's  Patent  Virginia  Reap- 
ers," and  am  now  engaged  in  providing  a  like  sup- 
ply of  them  for  the  next  harvest.  I  sell  my 
reaper  for  $115  cash,  or  $120,  part  cash  and  part  ou 
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time.  Four  faoraes  (or  mulcn,)  ar«  required  to  ope- 
r»t«  the  machine  throuphout  the  day,  without  n 
chAOge,  tboHgh  the  dmfl  ie  not  mors  t)nn  two  horse 
power;  audit  is  attended  b^  ft  boy  to  drire  the  team, 
knd  a  asKt  to  ralte  the  gram  from  it  into  gayeU  of 
suitable  liie  for  aheaTeg.  Six  or  seven  men,  (or 
"  womeD,"as  the  case  luny  be,)  are  required  to  bind 
and  shock  tbe  wheat.  Tbia  is  the  estimitted  Labor 
of  harresting  wheat  that  stAnda  up.  And  yields,  say 
twenty  t«  thirty  bushela  per  acrs.  If  the  wheat  be 
bMTier,  and  fiJien,  tbe  operation  will  of  cours 
more  difficult,  and  the  speed  retarded. 

Tbia  TSaoer  has  uniformly  been  warranted  to  cut 
one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  wheM  or  other  small 
grain  per  hour,  (equal  to  fiftaen  or  twenty  acres  per 
day;)  to  save  at  least  three-fourths  of  tbe  wheat  that 
would  be  scattered  by  ordinu-y  cradiing;  and  it  is 
ftko  warranted  to  be  durable.  Perhaps  the  best  eri- 
dancevfthevatt^actioKcirenby  theKiesper  has  been 
the  GOtrtiaaed  large  and  increasing  demand  for  it. 
It  is  conatrocted  ta  cut  as  hirh  or  as  low  as  requir- 
ed, and  the  aaotng  of  wheat  oy  it,  orer  thitt  cut  by 
the  cradle,  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  one  bushel 
per  acre,  and  in  some  situfttions  more;  the  whole 
operatim  bciiw  more  perfect  than  can  possibly  he 
done  by  hand  Ubor  in  any  way,  and  without  being 
materially  obstructed  by  "  May-weed,  thistles,  dock, 
tea."  "What  will  be  the  expense,  per  acre  of 
irbeat,"  maf  be  calculated  from  the  foregoing.  Tbe 
foUowi^  is  the  eathnated  cost  here,  as  taken  from  a 
certificate  signed  by  some  hundreds  of  &rmers  who 
bkTe  used  this  Beaper,  vii: 
Om  cf  CndliiK  feixl  biadiiif  IQqcrcaof  vbisiC;  SerafUfinuide  t^iw 

dm  ■!  #l.'a  cMti, S20  0U 

Coat  of  cvUitif  and  bmdiiif  10  acm  of  whcii  w.i^  ihe  rf^apcr ; 

■odVLO^ '...9-2'ai 

Fine  bjuden,  (UiB  gjaui  beiug  raked  iiiLo  ebti^W,)  tt 

•1.S5....,, ......Z7:. «« 

Vaaof  fear  konai,  (&ii  mnliar  of  Ikhvosui  (eetoalr 

Wldck  iaimaei,  ihawi  ■  Hving  in  libor  of  balC  tha 

whole  ej(peiuc,beU«  per  day  >nvtd, SIO  00 

Amomttiiw  «  910  per  diiT,  in  eullini  n  hirvrst  of  Ml 
■n™,io. ifione 

To  wkifih  add  oib  ba^ri  of  w^jral  per  nff,  Avrd 
«lrm,  (which  it  (ha  Ivwert  vlinvala  nivia,)  a\  40  els 
par  buhel Wl  00 

MakiD(auul  Mviiis, ln*liar%'rHi>f  SHIbcto,  at..nH9  U> 

TSb  wMt  nf  thr  Wiorptr  nerr  hy  rhii  Bniinm-,  in        esj  cmU, 
Prom  which  dadociIiicBbiBhelarwheuaived,  40 

And  Iha  Ktul  ecal  ■  tboud  ID  be,  ]Wr  un, 2'J)  ecnli 

I  ma^  add  that  this  renper  has  recently  been  pa- 
toited  in  £i^Uiid,  with  a  view  is  its  immediate  in- 


troduction there, — one  of  them  baring  been  prepared 
for  exhibition  at  the  great  World's  Fair,  in  Ma^ 
next,  and  for  which  the  gold  medal  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Institute"  has  been  awarded.  G.  11.  McCob- 
mcK.     aicago,  III.,  A'lw.  12th,  1850. 

Letter  in  reference  to  different  Reapers. 
Bds.  CcLTiTAToa— Four  years  ngo,  the  first  har- 
Testini;  machine  was  brought  into  (his  county,  nud  so 
Gist  did  such  machines  come  into  Ikvor  with  the 
farmers,  that  for  tho  tivo  scasona  ptist  nenrlvall  the 
grain  has  been  cut  by  thein.  Mr.  McCormicK,  when 
introducing  his  Vbginia  reaper,  warranted  it  to  cut 
one  and  a  half  acres  per  hour,  and  save  one  bushel 
per  acre  more  than  by  the  ordiiinry  moile  of  h:irvcst- 
injr,  or  it  might  be  returiieil.  No  mocliino  has  ever 
bevn  returned  to  mj  knoivle<1ge,  or  any  dissntisCic- 
tian  expressed  on  account  of  a  failure  to   fulfil   the 

This  mochine,  as  well  as  others,  baa  been  greatly 
improved,  while  a  host  of  new  ones  are  brought  info 
the  harvcst-licld  every  year.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiries of  your  London  correspondent,  I  would  say 
these  machines  are  worked  bv  horses, Romclimes  two 
being  used,  but  more  generully  four.  Some  of  the 
machines  require  the  horses  to  go  by  the  side  of  the 
standii^  grain,  while  the  machine  works  on  one 
side.  The  cutting  apparatus  of  others  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  horses.  Some  drop  the  grain  directly 
behind,  which  must  be  bound  liefure  tl>e  machine 
comes  round  again,  while  others  drop  it  at  one  side, 
and  the  whole  field  may  be  cut  before  any  of  it  is 
removed.  Some  require  a  man  to  rake  the  grain 
fk'om  Ihem;  others  are  constructed  for  self  raking, 
and  one  has  been  brought  into  the  field  tbe  past 
season  that  docs  its  own  binding. 

Tbe  cost  of  these  machines  is  from  75  to  125  dol- 
lars; the  amount  which  (hey  will  cut  per  day,  varies 
from  12  to  more  than  20  acres.  The  price  charged 
icre  for  cutting,  is  from  50  to  C2J  cts.  From 
1  to  nine  men  are  employed  to  bind  and  shock 
the  grain.  Women's  labor  is  too  scarce  and  vulu^tble 
to  be  emplo^'ed  in  tying  grain.  These  machines  cut 
all  the  grain,  and  if  the  raker  is  careful  none  is 
scattered,  and  if  the  binders  carry  a  rake  and  use 
»ne  need  be  lost.  Fields  harvested  by  these 
machines  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  stub- 
ble is  uniform  in  height,  while  no  prostrate,  scatt^T- 
ing  straws  speak  of  waste.  If  the  binders  have  felt 
at  all  interested  in  doing  their  work  welt,  (here  is 
nothing  to  glean  with  the  sickle,  bagging-book,  or 
rake.     Weeds,  brush,  pitchforks,  rakes,  if  standing 
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in  the  way,  and  even  horses  leRa,  are  atl  cut  Bmd^h 
■like.    Weeds  make  heavj  raking,  that  is  atl. 

Kov  as  one  man  can  cut  from  tvo  to  Ave  acres 
per  day  with  a  cradle,  of  the  fO'iin  (hat  stands  np- 
right,  and  another  can  rake  and  hind  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense per  acre,  hj  hiring  a  machine  or  cutting  by 
n.ind;  but  other  considerations  render  the  mn chine 
valuahlo  in  the  estimation  of  fiirmera.  First,  it  is 
suj'posod  that  it  saves  over  and  above  other  modes 
enough  to  pay  for  cutting,  if  not  the  nhole  expense 
for  harvesting,  and  then  it  cnis  lodged  and  crinkled 
grain  readily,  saving  much  in  both  labor  and  grain; 
and  again,  it  enables  us  to  eat  our  grain  in  season, 
which  we  could  not  do  with  the  limited  amount  of 
help  in  the  country. 

Tliere  are  other  machines  at  work  in  the  harvest- 
field,  (liffuring  from  those  to  which  your  correspon- 
dent's inquiries  alluded.  They  take  the  Aeorfs  of  the 
grain  only,  dispensing  with  binding  and  shocking. 
This  machine  is  really  a  labor  saving  machine, 
yet,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  in  fator  of  the  time- 
noiiored  custom  of  binding  grain,  they  arc  working 
themselves  but  slowly  into  use.  Tliose  who  have 
tried  them  cannot  be  induced  to  return  to  the  old 
niethod.  The  grain  as  it  is  gathered  in  and  cut  by 
these  machines,  is  thrown  into  a  canvass  which  car- 
ries it  one  side  and  deposits  it  in  a  wagon-box,  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  driven  by  the  aide  of  the  ma- 
chine. From  sixteen  to  twenty  acres  cnn  be  cut  and 
mit  in  rick  in  a  day,  by  six  men  and  eight  horses. 
The  only  obiection  raised  against  this  mode  of  har- 
vesting, is  the  danger  of  the  grains  damaging  in  the 
rick,  but  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  it  is 
in  its  favor.  In  a  damper  climate  than  this,  it  might 
not  save  well;  but  here,  with  our  sunny  sky  and 
pure  air,  I  think  there  is  no  danger.  If  we  had 
vour  corrcsjion dent's  two  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
here  on  the  prairies,  we  would,  in  two  weeks  time, 
with  six  men  and  eight  horses,  put  it  all  in  rick  for 
him,  wasting  no  more  than  he  will  with  all  his  men 
and  his  women. 

We  are  doing  more  here  than  your  correspondent 
or  many  of  jour  readers  may  be  aware  of  Horses 
will  soon  do  our  haymaking  as  well  as  harvesting. 
For  three  years  or  more,  there  has  boon  in  ase  a 
harvesting  machine  that  has  been  made  to  cut  timothy 
and  timothy  and  clover  mixed,  but  not  until  this 


to  the  pub- 
le  of  whieh 
difficult  of  aH  to  cut  by  machinery. 
Ai  the  late  fair  of  the  Bael  Institute  held  at  Gran- 
ville, Pntnam  county,  two  machines  of  diifercDt 
patterns  were  exhibited,  and  tested  in  cntting  prairia 
grass,  to  the  entire  aatisfketion  of  all.  One  of  tha 
machines  clo^ied  in  some  of  the  worst  places,  but 
the  other  cut  its  way  through  every  thing  as  close  or 
closer  to  the  ground  than  a  scythe,  leaving  the  grass 
in  a  much  better  condition  to  dry.  I  learn  that  ona 
of  thece  last  mentioned  machinea  was  used  same 
few  miles  east  of  ns,  working  to  the  entire  aatisfic- 
tion  of  its  owner  and  all  others  who  witnessed  it* 
operation.  Both  of  these  madiinee  are  also  designed 
for  harvesters,  and  bath  are  manuiactured  at  Ottawa, 
in  this  county.  The  price  of  the  latter  I  understand 
is  75  dollars.  L.  L.  Buclock.  La  Sailt  County, 
TlHnoia,  yotember,  IB50. 

Letter  in  r«ftreac«  to  Hnaaer's  Reaper. 

EniTOKS  Ci'LTiTATOX — In  answer  to  inquiry  about 
"  dtivBtor  for 
ofHusaey'a 

for  tw»  years.  Onr  wheat  crop  was  not  heary  in 
straw  in  1S49,  and  we  cut  with  two  horses,  chang- 
ing twice  a  day,  on  an  average,  rather  over  fourteen 
ucres.  This  season  the  straw  was  very  heavy,  and 
I  could  not  get  over  from  ten  to  eleven  acres  cut  per 
day,  even  using  three  horses  at  a  time,  and  changing 
horses  twice  or  oftener  per  day.  The  machine  ought 
never  to  be  worked  with  two  horses, except  the  srain  ia 
quite  light.  It  requires  about  seven  men  to  bindafter 
the  reaper,  one  man  to  drive  the  team,  and  another 
to  push  off  the  sheaves  from  the  platform  of  the  reap- 
er. In  this  way,  I  think  wheat  can  be  taken  up  as 
clean  as  in  any  way  I  am  acquainted  with;  even  the 
best  rcipcrs  cannot  do  it  so  dean.  It  lenves  a  slnb- 
blc  of  about  seven  and  a-half  inches  in  length ;  it  ran 
be  cut  lower,  hut  then  it  is  harder  on  the  team. 
Much  "  Miiy-weei"  might  impede  the  cnlting  some- 
what, but  docks  and  thistles  would  not  hinder. 
Any  grain  requires  to  be  fully  rij>e  before  it  is  cut 
with  the  reapers,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  pus^ 
off  the  cut  grain  from  the  platform  when  cut  id  a  raw 
slate.  It  is,  on  the  whole  a  wonderful  labor-ssTing 
machine,  as  even  in  heavy  grain,  nine  men  may  cut, 
bind  and  shock,  ten  acres  per  day.     The  rtager 
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does  not  work  well  when  the  grain  is  wet,  but  no 
fiumer  oueht  to  cut  his  grain  in  that  state.  When 
srainis  afi  laid  one  wi^,  the  machine  will  cut  it 
beautifully  by  the  team  working  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  the  grain  lies;  but  if  it  is  twisted  in 
different  directions,  the  macUne  wfll  not  work. 

Husaev's  reaper  costs  $100  at  Auburn.    J.  Johk- 
SVOJT.    Aeor  Ge$ieva,  Nov,  25,  1850. 


»»* 


Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Centml  New-Yoik. 


AXAJUmCAL  LXBOmATOKTf  YaI.S  COIXXGB,  ) 

NeW'Uauoen^  Ccnn.^  Dee.  5,  IhSO.     | 

Messrs.  Editors — ^The  last  days  of  1850  have 
come,  and  find  me  still  lingering  in  Wayne  county ; 
A  district  which  constantly  suggests  fresh  topics  of 
«  most  interesting  character.  I  hope  however,  to 
tear  myself  away  before  we  have  advanced  iar  into 
1851.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  I  had 
Just  returned  from  an  excursion  with  Mr.  Pardee, 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  day  or  two 
afterward,  I  drove,  with  Mr.  Htde  of  Palmyra,  a 
lew  miles  south  into  Ontario  county.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  fiurms  that  we  visited,  was  that  of 
Hr.  Rush.  He  owns  a  largo  number  of  acres,  and 
keeps  a  numerous  stock,  feeding  out  all  of  his  corn, 
barley,  oats,  &c.  on  the  premises,  and  only  selling 
off  the  wheat.  In  this  way  he  makes  much  manure, 
and  keeps  the  land  in  £ftir  condition. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  had  been  so 
l^ood  in  all  this  region,  that  very  many  of  the  fiirm- 
era  were  carrying  their  com  off  the  land  preparatory 
to  sowing  wheat.  Mr.  Rush,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  was  clearing  a  corn-field  by  placing  the  stacks 
together  in  rows,  and  had  commenced  harrowing  in 
the  wheat  without  any  plowing.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  labor-saving  method,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will 
afibrd  very  heavy  wheat  as  a  return.  By  way  of 
illustrating  the  short-sighted  rapacity  of  some  fiirm- 
ens  m  this  section,  I  mention  a  case  of  which  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Rush.  He  named  a  person  who  had 
shortly  befojne  cut  a  heavy  second  crop  of  clover 
fieom  one  of  his  fields,  and  had  immediately  gone  on 
to  plow  it  for  wheat.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  even 
on  this  rich  land,  such  farming  is  considered  rather 
exhausting.  I  saw  in  this  neighborhood,  an  instance 
of  the  evil  which  results  from  making  drains  of  large 
loose  stone,  imperfectly  covered  on  the  top,  as  such 
must  always  inevitably  be.  A  man  was  at  work 
npon  a  drain  of  this  description,  into  which  the 
water  had  broken  from  above,  washing  in  so  much 
«arth  that  it  had  completely  choked,  and  required 
taking  up  for  nearly  its  whole  length.  If  this  drain 
had  been  covered  with  small  stones  above  the  large 
ones^  such  a  catastrophe  could  scarcely  by  any  pos- 
Ability  have  occurred. 

From  Mr.  Rcsn's  we  drove  through  the  town  of 
Farmington  to  Macedon,  where  we  passed  a  few 
moments  with  the  well  known  horticulturist  and 
author,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  walking  through  parts 
^f  his  extensive  nurseries,  and  looking  mt  some  of 


his  fine  fruit.  The  nursery  of  Mr.  Smith  was  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  our  limited  time  forbade  the 
call  we  had  contemplated. 

Mr.  Hyde  very  modestly  waived  my  visit  to  his 
own  fiurm  in  &,vor  of  some  others ;  but  from  what  I 
saw  and  heard,  he  also  must  be  included  among  the 
improving  farmers  of  this*  section.  I  noticed  as  we 
passed  along  the  road,  a  superb  ficjd  of  com  belong- 
ing to  him,  and  quite  a  number  of  acres  just  brought 
in  from  swamp  and  wood. 

The  fair  at  Palmyra,  was  excellent  in  many  re- 
spects, and  tke  show  of  stock  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  very  good.  I  saw  some  fine  Devons,  and  some 
showy  horses.  Sampson,  a  Clydesdale  stallion,  I 
should  judge,  attracted  much  attention.  After  the 
list  of  orchards  and  nurseries  that  I  have  mentioned, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  show  of  fruit 
was  uncommonly  good. 

From  Palmyra,  I  went  via  Canandaigua,  Geneva 
and  Seneca  Lake,  to  Ovid,  where  the  fair  of  the 
Seneca  county  Society,  was  held  this  year.  This 
fair  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any  of  those 
at  whidi  I  was  present.  I  arrived  too  late  for  the 
show  of  stock.  The  horses  were  said  to  have  been 
good,  but  the  cattle  few  in  number,  and  rather  in- 
ferior in  quality.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  did  not 
appear  so  well  as  some  that  I  had  previously  seen, 
perhaps  because  there  was  no  place  properly  arranged 
for  its  reception  and  protection.  On  reaching  Ovid, 
I  found  Mr.  Delafield,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
at  his  post,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  exerting  every 
energy  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The 
name  of  Johk  Delafield,  will  hereafter  be  as- 
sociated with  all  the  best  interests,  and  all  the  pro- 
gressive agricultural  movements  of  Seneca  county. 
If  we  could  have  but  one  man  of  such  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  sagacity,  in  each  county  of  our 
Union,  the  revolution  that  our  country  would  wit- 
ness within  the  next  few  years  would  be  quite  sur- 
prising; the  cause  of  improvement  could  not  then 
languish  as  it  too  often  has  alone. 

I  saw  the  plowing  at  Ovid,  and  thought  it 
generally  very  good;  the  Michigan  subsoil  plow  was 
at  work,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  showing  its  operation. 
This  seems  to  me  a  truly  valuable  implement;  the 
turf  and  grass  are  turned  by  it  very  completely,  and 
the  surface  is  Ifet  in  a  mould  like  that  of  a  garden; 
at  the  same  time  it  possesses  the  great  additional  ad- 
vantage of  plowing  deeply.  In  a  stony  subsoil,  or 
one  that  was  very  much  compacted  and  indurated, 
this  plow  probably  would  not  work  so  well  as  in 
the  mellow  soils  where  I  saw  it  tried.  A  real  sub- 
soil plow  of  the  old  construction,  would  be  the  only 
thing  for  the  more  obdurate  soils. 

I  may  notice  here  as  an  instance  of  the  interest 
which  is  felt  by  the  people  of  this  county,  in  any 
thing  relating  to  improvement  in  agriculture,  that  on 
repairing  to  the  court-house  before  the  hour  appoint- 
•ed  for  the  address,  I  found  the  room  already  densely 
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packed,  and  a  large  number  waiting  outside  utterly 
unable  to  obtain  admission.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  we  must  adjourn  to  the  open  air,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered  from  a  temporary  stage  erected 
upon  the  court-house  steps,  to  a  large  audience,  that 
testified  by  constant  attention,  the  desire  of  its 
members  to  gain  knowledge  connected  with  their 
profession. 

On  the  day  after  the  fair,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Delafield,  I  traversed  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  Seneca  county.  We  first  drove  south  from 
Ovid  to  Lodi,  passing  on  our  way  thither,  through 
numerous  handsome  farms,  seemingly  under  good 
cultivation.  Having  a  long  circuit  to  make,  and 
being  obliged  to  reach  the  north  aid  of  the  county 
by  evening,  we  were  compelled  to  pass  many  inter- 
esting farms  and  good  farmers,  without  making  any 
stop.  The  houses  on  the  main  road  through  Lodi, 
reminded  one  of  New  England,  in  their  large  size, 
their  neat  comfortable  appearance,  and  the  little 
evidences  of  taste  as  well  as  of  thrift  which  appeared 
about  many  of  them.  From  the  high  grounds  of 
Lodi,  may  be  seen  both  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lakes  for  a  large  portion  of  thmr  length.  The  roads 
were  all  laid  off  at  right  an^es  at  distances  of  a 
mile,  and  running  straight  across  from  one  lake  to 
the  other. 

In  descending  toward  Seneca  lake,  we  experienced 
some  genuine  iarmer4ike  hospitality  from  Mr. 
"VYtckopf  of  Lodi  Mills,  and  afterwards  under  his 
guidance  visited  the  Lodi  falls.  These  are  in  a  deep 
cleft  of  the  Moscow  Shale,  worn  out  probably  by  the 
action  of  water  to  a  fkr  greater  than  its  original 
depth.  The  stream  is  insignificant,  and  though  it 
falls  in  one  place  150  feet,  makes  in  summer  but 
little  show.  The  amphitheatre  of  clifis  however, 
which  it  has  scooped  out  below,  is  some  200  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  is  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription ;  it  will  richly  repay  a  visit  from  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  sublimity  of  such  a  scene.  The 
falls  can  be  reached  in  ten  minutes  walk  from  Lodi 
landing,  where  a  steamer  calls  four  or  five  times  in 
each  day.  At  one  place  in  the  face  of  these  cliffs, 
native  alum  appears  upon  the  surface  in  considerable 
quantities ;  it  can  be  detached  in  pieces  of  medium 
size,  and  the  rock  from  which  it  exudes  may  at  some 
time  be  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  alum  making. 

On  emerging  from  the  foot  of  this  defile,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  shore  of  Seneca  lake,  and  among 
the  remains  of  an  Indian  orchard.  Apple  and  peach 
trees  were  here  in  bearing,  which  escaped  the  de- 
struction made  by  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the 
Six  Nations.  Some  of  the  apples  that  we  picked 
up  under  these  trees,  were  quite  handsome,  and 
showed  that  the  Indians  must  have  selected  their 
fruit  with  some  care. 

From  this  point  we  commenced  our  journey  north- 
ward again>  passing  through  Ovid^  Romulus^  and  1  Into  l^ee  use." 


Fayette,  arriving  just  after  dark  at  Mr.  Delafield's 
place,  near  Geneva.  Much  of  the  soil  in  Fayette  is 
quite  heavy  for  this  section  of  the  county,  and  de- 
cidedly wet;  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  it  at  once 
into  a  highly  productive  state,  is  the  tile  drain.  Mr* 
Delafield 's  farm  has  already  been  described  by  others 
on  various  occasions,  and  I  will  therefore  only  say 
that  it  bears  evidence  of  skilful  management  in  every 
part.  The  farms  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  and  of  Mr. 
Foster,  are  also  excellent  schools  for  the  young  £urm- 
er;  the  latter  has  taken  the  state  premiim]. 

It  is  due  to  Seneca  county  to  say,  that  I  noticed 
fewer  weeds  in  its  fields,  and  along  its  roadsides, 
than  in  any  other  district  that  I  visited;  this  may 
to  some  seem  a  trifling  sign,  but  to  me  it  signifies  a 
wide-spread  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement. 
The  county  will  be  fully  described,  its  various  pecu- 
liarities elucidated,  and.  its  advantages  made  known 
when  the  survey  now  in  progress  by  Mr.  Dclafidd  for 
the  State  Society,  shall  be  published .  I  w ill  not  antici- 
pate any  of  its  information,  but  will  merely  say  that 
it  shows  a  general  state  of  agriculture  that  is  highly 
creditable  at  present^  and  that  is  rapidly  advancing 
toward  the  best  standards.    Yours  truly,     Johk 

P.  NOBTON . 


Frolits  of  Fowls* 


£.  M.  BsA»LBT  fnrsishes  the  East  Bloomfleid 

Farmers'  Club  with  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
profits  of  eighty  fowls  for  ninety  days.  In  the 
month  of  February  1850,  he  built  a  poultry-house, 
31  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  attached  to  a  shed  on 
one  side  and  to  a  bam  at  one  end.  The  roof  wis 
of  boards,  battened,  and  it  bad  two  windows  for 
the  admission  of  light.  On  the  first  of  March  he 
put  into  it  eighty  fowls  of  the  common  kind,  mostly 
one  year  old.  They  cost  18{  cents  each.  They 
were  fed  with  com  and  oats,  and  fresh  meat,  boiled. 
Gravel,  lime,  and  clean  water  were  furnished  con- 
stantly, and  they  were  let  out  of  the  yard  and  al- 
lowed to  roam  every  afternoon.  His  aecount  of  the 
expenditures  and  receipts  is  as  follows : 

Lnrabw  and  nails  for  boilding' « $10  Se 

Labor  of  biiilding  4|  days,  at  •!. 4  50t 

Eighty  fowls  at  18j  ceuts each ISOe 

Ten  bushels  con»  at  50  cents 5  00 

Nine  bushels.  OKts  Rl33ieeiils« 9  tt> 

Making  the  whole  expense » SX)  40, 

In  ninety  days  they  furnished  385  doaen  and  ten 
eggs,  which  at  ten  cents  per  dozen,  were  worth 
^38,58 — ^being  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  house,  the  fowls  and  the  grain  consumed. 

••* 

Crops  in  Nova  Scotia. — ^Rev.  H.  L.  Owes,  Ayles^ 
fbrd  Rectory,  writes  that  the  crops  of  last  year  were 
more  than  an  average.  ''  Wheat  has  snoceeded  well 
whereTer  sown ,  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  four  years* 
Potatoes  abundant,  but  I  fear  are  rotlmir  iu  the  cellar. 
Ilay,  a  good  crop,  aa  also  Rye  and  Bariey.  Tomep 
culture  is  becoming  extensive^  and  peat  aoil  la  oomin^ 
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Pratectiim  fton  Winter  Winds. 

Thosb  who  do  not  appreciate  the  higher  reasons 
'for  onianieDtal  planting,  will  doubtless  adroit  its 
utilitj,  if  its  pecuniary  wonomj:  is  pointed  out.  A 
single  item, — the  savjng  of  fuel, — is  a  sufBcicntrca' 
son  for  the  protection  of  dwellings  o^ainst  the  range 
of  cold  winds. 

Every  woodman  is  fiimiliar  with  the  contrast  in 
Apparent  temperature  between  the  center  of  a  dense 
forest,  and  the  face  of  an  ■A        fi  - 

open  6eld,  during  the  '*■'-    '    ''^ 

depth  of  winter.  In  the 
northern  states,  culti- 
Tated  land  is  often  fro- 
xen  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot;  woodtand  soil ott- 
en  not  half  that  depth 
tmder  similar  circum- 
stances. Even  some 
green-house  plants  will 
surriTe  the  coldest  win- 
ters if  planted  under  the 
thick  boi^fas  of  a  forest. 

The  same  kind  of  pro- 
tection may  be  very 
euily  secured  by  the  oc- 
cupants of  every  coun- 
try dwellii^,  by  ptant- 

ings  of  evergreens,  which  will  serve  wonderfully 
to  nutigate  the  evila  of  our  long  and  rigorous  win- 
ters, which  are  so  generally  felt.  To  come  at  once 
to  an  estimate  by  bank-note  consideration, — we 
are  satisfied  by  considerable  observation,  as  well  as 
■otual  experience,  that  on  many  bleak  situations,  at 
least  one  half  the  fuel  consumed  might  be  saved  by 
planting  twenty-five  to  fifty  good  evergreen  trees, 
across  the  sweep  of  the  prevailing  winds.  It  is  a 
natter  of  some  importance  to  one  who  values  coin, 
whether  he  pays  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  a  year 
fi)r  cord- wood;  and  whether  by  saving  twenty-five 
dt^lars  a  year,  he  may  sav«  the  value  of  a  small 
&rm  in  a  life-time. 

.And  if  at  the  same  time  that  this  positive  tangible 
pr^t  is  secured,  a  tastefbl  and  attractive  appearance 
is  given  to  a  home, — an  influence  of  .very  great  im- 
portance in  the  moral  education  of  a  rising  family, — 
the  matter  is  most  certainly  worthy  of  att«ntion.  To 
explain  more  distinctly  how  a  dwelling  may  be  thus 
protected  by  tasteful  planting,  we  give  the  above 
imperfect  plan;  more  particularly  as  writers  on  or- 
namental planting  have  apparently  lost  sight  of  this 
important  end.  The  prevailing  winds  are  supposed 
to  be  from  the  south,  north-west,  and  north-east. 
It  will  be  observed  in  the  plan,  that  the  plantings  of 
ovtfgreen  trees  predominate  at  three  points,  while  in 
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other  directions  the  view  is  left  more  open.  At  the 
same  time,  art  is  concealed,  and  artificial  stifihess 
avoided.  The  nnmberof  trees  for  these  screens  may 
be  tripled  if  necessary. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  country  where  native 
evei^reens  of  some  kind  may  not  be  procured  withiu 
a  days  journey.  They  may  be  conveyed  on  sleds 
with  great  ease  and  safety  while  slciging  lasts,  as  the 
large  balls  or  cakes  of  earth,  which  till  evergreens 
must  carry  on  their  roots  for  successful  removal,  are 
easily  loaded  on  sleds,  and  the  motion  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  jaroffthesoil.  We  have  never  succeeded  bct- 
.         ^.^       '   .  ■-  ter  with  the  white  pina 

■■         "^  >  andothertrces,thaf)by 

'- —  cutting  out  a  drcte  of 

unfrozen  earth  round 
each  tree,  under  the 
snow,  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  tree  upright, 
without  staking,  and  af- 
ter drawing  them  home, 
to  leave  then  standing 
unplanled  till  spring. 
They  varied  from  seven 
|r^  -  to  twelve  Ibet  high  when 
'■p         removed. 

One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  tasteful  ever- 
greens, when  grown  in 
I  open  ground,  is  the  hem- 

lock.  Intermingled  with 

white  pine,  balsam  fir,  whit*  spruce,  red  and  whit* 
cedar,  and  other  native  sorts,  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  such  exotics  as  the  Norway,  silver  fir, 
Ac.,  in  connexion  with  deciduous  trees  properly  ar- 
ranged, a  plantation  presents  an  exceedingly  pleasing 
and  varied  appearance. 

Tke  Seventeen  Tear  Iiocut. 

A  copy  of  the  recent  Transactions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultnral  Society  (received  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Brindde,)  contains  a  paper  from 
Margaretta  Morris,  and  another  from  Prof.  Ooadby, 
on  the  injury  snstuned  by  the  pear  tree  from  the 
Cicada  septendedm  or  seventeen  year  locust.  It 
appears  that  these  insects  during  their  long  residence 
below  ground  in  the  larval  and  pupa  state,  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  injure  it  by 
abstTactii^  its  sap.  A  special  committee,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Morris,  examined  the  roots  of  some 
pear  and  apple  treea,  and  fonnd  great  numbers  of 
these  insects  passing  from  the  larval  to  the  pupa 
state.  They  were  enclosed  in  separate  earthem  cells 
opening  only  against  a  portion  of  the  root.  They 
then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  subterranean 
Trees  thus  infested  by  them  presented  usually 
a  siekfy  appearance.  From  the  roots  of  one  pear 
tree  nearly  five  hundred  of  these  insect  larvn  were 
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taken,  in  time  to  saye  the  life  of  the  tree.  As  it  iB 
well  known  that  these  larrs  came  from  the  last 
brood  of  perfect  insects,  we  are  not  to  expect  that 
trees  planted  since  the  last  locust  year  will  be 
troubled  by  these  root-suckers.  We  are  informed 
that  by  cutting  down  the  tree  the  insects  will  perish 
for  want  of  food.  The  only  fact  which  contravenes 
this  position,  is  furnished  by  the  statements  on 
record,  of  swarms  of  locusts  rising  from  the  ground 
in  open  fields  where  oak  trees,  their  faTorite  places 
of  resort,  had  been  cut  down  some  years  preyiously. 


-»♦«- 


Transplanting  Shrubs. 

Ik  transplanting  «hrubs  as  well  as  very  small 
trees,  a  common  error  is  too  place  them  too  deep  in 
tlie  earth.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  by 
receiving  more  moisture,  they  often  sucoeed  best  the 
first  summer,  at  the  expense  however  of  their  sub- 
sequent healthy  growth.  It  is  much  better  to  plant 
shallow,  imparting  the  necessary  moisture  by  means 
of  a  deep,  mellow  soil  beneath,  and  by  mulching 
above.  The  material  for  the  latter  may  be  short 
litter,  manure,  moss,  spent  tan,  inverted  turf  or 
leaves  and  leaf  mould.  A  raised  surface  consisting 
of  these  materials,  to  the  height  of  six  inches,  will 
occasion  no  injury  whatever  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
admirably  equalize  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  Manure 
used  in  thi&  way,  operates  beneficially  not  only  in 
preserving  the  moisture,  but  in  increasing  the  fertili- 
ty by  the  liquid  manure  carried  down  in  solution  by 
nuns,  especially  if  applied  in  autumn  or  winter. 
The  contrast  between  the  hard  and  baked  surfiice 
too  often  witnessed  when  the  ground  is  left  bare, 
and  the  moist  and  sofi;ened  earth  beneath  a  coat  of 
manure  or  litter,  can  be  only  sufficiently  understood 
by  actual  experiment.  Its  advantages  were  striking- 
ly exemplified  a  year  or  two  since,  in  planting  out  a 
bed  of  strawberries  in  the  middle  of  an  excessively 
dry  summer.  The  roots,  after  being  fixed  by  water 
in  transplanting,  were  protected  from  drouth  by  a 
coat  of  manure  three  inches  thick,  and  although  they 
were  watered  but  once,  not  a  plant  perished. 

Staking  may  be  in  some  instances  necessary  to 
prevent  swaying  by  the  wind,  or  a  onensided  growth 
where  there  are  imperfect  or  unequal  roots.  But 
usually,  if  the  shrub  is  furnished  with  good  roots, 
and  if  care  is  taken  while  the  earth  is  shovelled  in, 
to  spread  them  all  out  like  the  arms  of  an  umbrella, 
they  will  serve  to  brace  it  evenly,  and  prevent  a  one- 
sided growth.  Fixing  by  water,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
often  sufficient  alone,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
staking.  It  is  most  conveniently  done  by  three  per- 
sons, one  spreading  out  the  roots  with  his  fingers, 
a  second  sifting  in  the  earth,  while  the  third  settles 
it  by  pouring  water  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot. 
Although  soft  at  first,  the  soil  in  a  few  hours  dries 
and  hardens  sufficiently  to  hold  firmly  the  newly 
set  roots.    An  additional  stiffening,  if  needed,  may 


be  given  by  encircling  the  stem  with  a  small  tempo 
rary  mound  of  earth. 

In  transplanting  roses  and  some  other  small 
shrubs,  sufficient  pruning  of  the  top  is  rarely  given. 
Climbing  roses  and  those  generally  which  throw  up 
rapid  and  vigorous  shoots  will  make  a  better  growth 
by  autumn,  by  cutting  down  to  a  few  good  buds 
when  set  out,  than  by  leaving  a  long  portion  of  stem 
and  branches,  which  indeed  not  unfrequently  draw 
so  hard  upon  the  roots  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
plant.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  shrubs 
transplanted  in  wet  weather  with  entire  success, 
after  having  grown  six  inches,  by  taking  up  full 
roots,  and  drenching  the  soil  well  with  water,  at 
the  same  time  very  freely  shortening  back  the  shoots 
and  lopping  most  of  the  leaves. 


-►♦^ 
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Kbubarb. — ''  Wldch  is  the  best  sort,  and  which  thp 
second  and  third?"    B.  W.  S. 

Of  those  more  commonly  known,  the  best  appears  to 

be  Downing's  Colossal;  next,  the  Victoria;  and  thirdly 

the  old  Giant  rhubarb. 

Cutting  Gravts. — **  Are  scions  just  as  good  cut  in 
winter  when  frozen?"    B.  W.  S. 

Equally  so;  and  they  may  be  ftozen  and    thawed 

twenty  times  before  spring  without  injury,  provided  the 

proper  degree  of  moisture  is  preserved. 

Sbckel  Pear  on  Apple. — ''  Does  the  Seckel  peai 
succeed  on  the  apple,  and  is  the  fruit  larger  in  size  as  I 
have  seen  stated?"    N.  W. 

It  is  usually  difficult  to  succeed  with  the  grafts  or  bnd^ 
during  the  early  stages  bf  their  growth,  most  of  them 
commonly  failing  the  first  year  or  two;  but  those  which 
become  established  grow  better,  and  often  laat  many 
years.  A  dwarf  tree  four  feet  high,  branching  firom 
the  ground,  and  six  years  from  the  graft,  bore  about  one 
peck  of  beautiful  fruit  the  past  season,  larger  in  size 
than  common,  more  pyriform  in  shape,  and  not  percep- 
tibly inferior  in  quality. 

Root-grafting  Apple  trees. — "  In  planting  a  small 
nursery,  will  small  pieces  of  the  roots  of  large  apple 
trees  produce  trees  large  enough  for  market  sooner  than 
the  seed,  and  how  long  ought  the  pieces  to  be?  Axe 
triple  buas  as  well  as  single  used  in  budding?"  J.  A 
D.,  Ravenna,  O. 

Gutting  up  the  roots  of  large  trees  to  graft  upon  bar 
never  been  much  practiced,  and  is  not  so  certain  of  pro- 
ducing uniformly  fine  and  thrifty  trees,  as  the  vigorous 
and  evenly  formed  roots  of  one  or  two-year  seedlings, 
neither  is  it  so  cheap  nor  economical  of  labor.  But  in 
the  absence  of  seedlings,  it  may  be  performed  on  a  limi* 
ted  scale.  Younger  and  thriftier  trees  would  famish 
better  pieces  of  roots  than  older  and  feebler  ones.  The 
length  should  be  about  six  inches,  and  when  set  out,  the 
soil  should  cover  all  but  the  tip  of  the  graft. 

Triple  buds,  when  the  center  is  a  leaf  bod,  succeed 
well  in  propagating.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  with 
triple  peach  buds,  and  when  cut  from  old  or  slowly 
growing  trees,  they  are  more  likely  to  withstand  tbf 
winter  *than  any  other.  The  best  buds  however  art 
those  strong  and  well  fonned  on  the  large  and  vigorouF 
shoots  of  young  trees. 
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We  cannot  aiuwer  the  Inquiry  about  the  gnawing  oT 
nbita,  haTiiig  had  no  experience  with  them. 

TuiHiiro  DwiBf  P«AM.— "la  ft  proper  where  a 
dwarfpear  aeems  inclined  t«  run  np  too  high,  to  cut  the 
top  offf"     S.  P.  M. 

Inquiries  of  this  Itind  are  often  made,  and  we  there- 
fore subjoin  a  Tew  Sgures  b;  way  of  illDstrattag  tlie 
mode  of  training  dwarf  pears.  They  are  most  usually 
trained  in  tlie  form  of  a  pyramid,  as  ahown  by  figure  1 ; 
but  some  prefer  them  in  the  form  of  dwarf  standards,  as 
Indicated  by  fig.  2, 

When  a  pyramid  Is  Intended,  a 
mode  of  prantng  most  bo  adopted 
quite  similar  in  principle  to  llmt 
applied  to  the  trimming  of  yonng 
hedges;  lliat  is,  to  induce  a  broad 
mod  sufBciently  thick  growth  at 
the  bottom  by  successive  y  cut- 
ting back.  For  euamplc,  if  we 
have  a  yonog  tree  of  one  seasons' 
growth  iVom  the  bud,  Fig.  8, 
About  two  thirds  of  the  top  shoula 
be  cut  off  aa  shown  by  the  dotted  ^ 
line,  leaving  a  stump  with  eight 
to  tweWe  tmds,  as  tn  Fig.  4.  ". 
During   the  second   year,  these  ■  '' 

buds  Uirow  out  shoots,  and  farm 
the  tree  represented  by  Fig.  6; 
and  if,  during  the  growlli  of  Uiese 
shoots,  the  upper  one  or  leader  p,t_  i. 

docs  not  keep  decidedly  ahead  of  the  othera,  the  tips 
of  the  side  shoots,  are  to  be  nipped  by  midsummer. 
The  same  operation  is  repeated  the  second  year,  but  at 
a  greater  height,  and  so  on  till  the  pyramid  in  Fig,  ], 
Is  formed.  This  is  merely  an  outline 
of  the  work;  there  are  several  more 
minute  details  observed  by  skilful 
pruners,  which  may  be  pointed  out 
OD  a  future  occasion. 

If  the  yoong  tree  is  left  nntoached, 
it  will  form  a  head  similar  to  that 
shown  by  Fig.  0,  resulting  in  tlie 
dwarf  standard,  Fig.  2;  requiring 
llowever,  in  most  cases,  a  slight 
shortening  back,  to  preserve  a  good 

I^araidal  tn^lng  need  not  be 
confloed  to  .pears  on  qulocej  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  ivc  ever  saw 
were  pyramids  on  pear  stocks,  this 
ment  keeping  them  withiu  limited  bounds,  and  contriba- 
ting  towards  th^r  productirenesa. 


F«.a.  Fig. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  tltat  there  exists  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  general  introduction  of  dwarf 
pears.  They  require  richer  soil  and  higher  culture  tlian 
other  trees,  at  the  same  time  that  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  all  trees  not  dwarfs  generally  planted  by  oar  land 
owners  suffer  greatly  by  neglected  and  deficient  culture. 
Still  more  so  then,  would  these. 


Tke  Spanlsk  ClieMnnt. 

Thk  bettyy  loun  of  this  neighborhood  is  i 
blafor  the  chestnut;  and  I  believe  the  nearest  tree  that 
grows  wild,  is  seven  or  eight  mijea  Irom  this  place. 
When  transplanted  into  common  boQ,  the  leaves  as- 
sume a  sickl;^,  whitish  cast.  I  have  a  Spanish(?) 
chostnut  however,  in  ray  garden,  which  grows  in  a 
border  of  aiktted  tarth  about  three  feet  wide  and 
fifteen  inches  deep ;  and  it  would  be  very  productive, 
if  the  anthcn  were  not  so  far  diseased  as  to  jield 
little  or  ao  pollen.  Previous  to  the  present  season, 
it  had  not  produced  to  my  knowledge  more  than 
four  or  five  chestnuts  in  ten  years.  In  the  summer 
of  1849, 1  ascertained  the  cause  of  its  barrenness, 
and  thought  of  applying  pollen  from  the  wild  kind; 
but  it  was  not  convenient  to  do  so  then,  and  the 
thmg  was  omitted.  Tu  the  last  summer  however,  a 
branch  was  accidently  brought  home  by  one  of  my 
family;  and  though  I  knew  it  not  till  next  day  when 
it  was  withered,  I  shook  it  over  the  lower  limbs, 
and  the  result  has  been  several  dozens  of  flue  chest- 

I  intend  to  plant  a  wild  tree  in  the   same  border. 

The  theory  of  this  process  has  been  known  since 
the  days  of  LinnEeus;  but  persons  who  are  botanists 
have  been  surprised  and  amused  at  the  result.  D. 
T.      GrcatJUtd,  near  j^utoto,  If.  V.,  11  mo.  1, 1850. 

bparimcBt  wIUi  a  Flan  tcet'-CareBUo  rapelladt 
WiLLiAU  UooFKa  of  Kelloggaville,  Cayuga  Co., 
has  a  plum  tree  which  had  regularly  dropped  its 
fruit  prematurely  until  the  present  season,  when  it 
bore  a  fine  crop.  Its  productiveness  is  ascribed  to  the 
following  experiment : — Bound  the  tree,  at  the  dis' 
tance  of  a  foot  or  more,  a  small  trench  was  cut  last 
spring,  and  filled  with  several  quarts  of  salt.  The 
directions  (which  were  found  in  a  newspaper)  men- 
tioned  a  peck  to  each  tree;  l>ut  apprclieusiva  that  so 
much  might  prove  injurious,  tlwy  lessened  the  quan- 
tity. The  tree  appears  quite  healthy.  D.  T.  II 
mo.  4, 1860. 

Sharp  Froats  In  Valleya. 
Lawrehck  Todno,  Chairman  of  the  State  Fruit 
Committee  for  Kentucky  to  the  Pomological  Con- 
gress, states  the  following  &ct  in  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  planting  tender  fruit  trees  on  elevated 
ground  instead  of  in  valleys.  Lieut.  Maury  placed 
a  thermometer  on  a  high  portion  of  his  orchard 
grounds,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  thirty-five  feet 
lower.  At  1  A.  M.  he  found  the  thermometer  at  the 
bottomat  28°,  and  being  surprised  to  see  that  on  the 
hill  at  33°,  changed  their  position,  but  was  soon 
convinced  that  there  was  a  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  two  points  oljwi  degriit. 

EitoiiBH  AHD  Scotch  Ackes. — The  English  acre  con- 
tains 4,840  square  yards— the  Scotch,  6^60.  The 
Scotch  acre,  tbcrefbre,  is  rather  more  than  ooe.fonrth 
the  largest. 
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Is  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  BighlftodE  of  Scot- 
land, tha  Black-P^ced  breed  of  sheep  has  been  kept 
from  time  immomorial.  The  Cheriots  have  Utterlj 
been  introduced  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  still  held, 
that  "  in  the  bleakest  and  wildest  pastures  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  no  sheep  but  the  Black-Faced  on 
exist."  The  breed  is  uncommonly  hardy,  and  tho 
mutton  is  remarkable  for  Its  flnenesB  and  delicacy 
of  flavor.  Good  wetherB  average  sixteen  pounds  per 
quarter.  The  wool  is  chiefiy  used  for  carpets  and 
thecooreer  kinds  of  worsteds.  It  weighs  about  four 
poundg  to  the  fleece.  It  is  thoi^ht  by  some  who 
have  seen  these  sheep  in  th^  native  country,  that 
they  might  bo  advantageously  introduced  in  some  of 
our  mfDuntainous  districts — at  the  Allegany  range, 
£c.,  where  they  would  subsist  chiefly  on  the  natural 
YtgeUtion. 

In  our  last  volume,  pages  43,  49,  wo  gave  some 
nmarke,  together  with  a  cut,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  sheep  in  the  U^hlands,  and  suggested 
that  some  of  the  practices  there  pursued  might  be 
properly  adopted  in  this  country.  Our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  a  few  observations  in  refereuce  to  the 
mode  of  living,  aud  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
shepherds.    Martin  remarks — 

"  The  plan  on  which  these  men  are  engaged  is 
admirable,  and  binds  them  to  their  employer's  in- 
terest, or  rather  makes  their  mutual  interests  the 
BBme.  For  example,  if  the  shepherd  be  a  married 
man  be  is  allowed  a  cottage,  generally  consisting  of 
two  apartments,  with  a  little  garden  or  kail-yard 
ftad  a  potato  pstch.  He  has  also  grasing  ground 
fcr  one  or  even  two  eows,  and  the  liberty  of  pastur- 


ing on  his  employer's  land  from  ten  to  fifty  ebeop, 
sometimes  more,  during  summer  and  winter,  with 
their  lambs,  to  a  certain  time.  In  addition  to  these 
privileges,  he  has  a  certain  allowance  of  oats,  barley, 
and  peas,  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  family. 
In  thLs  lone  hut  upon  the  mountain's  side,  dwells  the 
sliepherd,  his  family,  and  his  dog.  During  tho 
summer  ail  is  pleasant.  True,  his  life  is  monoto- 
nous, but  the  Scottish  shepherd,  peasant  though  ho 
be,  is  not  uneducated,  and  his  own  mhid  affords  him 
resources  against  rnrtui.  Men  celebrated  in  the  paths 
of  literatoro  have  been  for  years  the  tenants  of  such 
a  cottage,  and  keepers  of  another's  flock.  But  win- 
ter comes  on  with  its  storms  and  tempests,  knd  then 
the  utmost  activity,  vigilance  and  experience  of  the 
shepherd  are  called  into  full  txetaae.  He  is  ever 
anxious,  ever  on  the  watch  for  changes  of  weather, 
and  bis  family,  nay  his  ihithful  dc^,  participate  in 
his  solicitude." 

"  I  know  of  no  scene,"  says  the  Shepherd-poet 
of  Ettrick,  "so  impressive  as  that  of  a  Shepherd's 
family,  sequestered  in  a  lone  glen  during  tbe  time  of 
a  winter  storm.  They  arc  left  to  tbe  protection  of 
Heaven  alone,  and  they  know  and  feel  it.  Before 
retiring  to  rest,  the  shepherd  uniformly  goes  out  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  make  his  re- 
port to  tbe  little  dependant  group  within.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  nor 
heard  but  the  raring  of  the  storm.  Then  tbey  alt 
kneel  around  him  while  he  recommends  them  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven ;  and  though  their  little  hymn 
of  praise  can  scurcely  be  heard  even  by  themselves, 
and  mixes  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  they  never 
&il  to  rise  from  thiar  devotions  with  their  spirits 
cheered  and  their  confidence  renewed.  Often  have  I 
been  a  sharer  in  such  scenes,  and  never  in  my  young- 
est years,  without  having  my  heart  deeply  impressed. 
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CBHTEB  DBAFT  FLOW,  NO.  40. 


We  lived  M  it  were,  inmates  of  the  cloud  and  the 
rtorm,  bat  we  stood  in  relationship  to  Him  who  di- 
rected uid  gorerned  ttieio." 


Cealei-DraA  Plew,  Ne.  40. 

Tbis  is  &  new  pattern,  brought  out  hy  Messrs. 
Fkoutt  and  Mbabb,  Boston.  It  is  constructed 
with  special  releTence  to  deep  and  narrow  ftiTTows, 
and  may  be  called  a  stiff-soil  plow.  We  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  tried,  in  November  last, 
on  the  farm  of  E.  P.  Pbenticb,  Esq.,  near  this  citj, 
where  its  operation  was  in  the  higlicst  degree  Eatia- 
bctoiy.  It  was  gauged  to  work  ten  inches  wide  and 
■even  inches  deep,  and  cut  the  furrows  according 
to  these  dimensions,  with  remarkable  exactness, 
running  at  the  same  time  with  great  steadiness,  and 
requiring  comparatively  little  aid  tVom  the  plowman. 
It  IcareB  the  soil  in  an  open  and  friable  condition, 
and  effectually  buries  the  TegctatJon. 


First  Wheat  raised  in  WeMen  NewT»rk* 

Eos.  CoLTirATOB — In  the  commencement  of  the 
Bummer  of  the  year  IT33,  about  twenty  men,  some 
Of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  families,  metat 
Schenectady,  in  New-York,  and  embarked  on  bat- 
teauT  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.  They  were 
followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinson,  who  styled  herself 
the  "Fniyersal  Friend,"  and  wore  going  to  the 
"promised  land"  which  three  of  their  ^enls  had 
discovered  the  preceding  year  on  the  banks  of  a 
1>csutifiil  lake,  now  called  the  Seneca.  They  had 
horses  and  wagons  to  use  when  water  carriage  fail- 
ed. They  found  hut  two  log  houses  at  Utica,  one  at 
Whitcetown  or  Fort  Stanwis.  A  pioneer  by  the 
name  of  Jennings  had  just  moved  into  a  log  house, 
which  the  Indians  had  assisted  in  rabii^,  near  where 
the  Fmnklin  house  now  stands,  in  Geneva.  This 
was  the  only  house  in  Geneva,  the  only  one  they 
had  found  since  leaving  Fort  Stanwiz.  With  their 
tiatteaux,  they  proceeded  up  the  lake  to  where  the 
Ovid  Landing  now  is.  Here  they  staid  about  a  week, 
aearching  after  a  stream  on  which  to  erect  a  mill. 
Kot  being  able  to  find  one,  they  crossed  to  the  west 
shore  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  south  of  West  Dres- 


den—were pleased  with  the  mill  seats  on  the  outlet 
of  Crooked  Lake,  and  with  the  country.  It  wa« 
now  the  month  of  Aiignst,  and  they  began  the 
"  Settlement"  with  vigor,  agreeing  to  bow  the  first 
wheat  in  common.  They  cleared  about  40  or  50 
acres.Judging  that  there  would  be  two  acres  for  each 
man.  It  was  about  the  first  of  November  before 
the  wheat  was  sown — the  quantity  bcii^  at  the  rat« 
of  about  one  bushel  per  acre.  No  plow  was  used  in 
preparing  the  ground — harrows,  with  wooden  teeth, , 
mellowed  the  newly-ctcared  soil,  and  covered  the 
seed.  It  WAS  harvested  the  succeeding  July,  and 
yielded  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

It  may  be  ioteresting  to  add,  that  the  first  and 
second  season,  some  of  the  settlers  cut  wild  grass 
on  the  alluvial  deposit  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
where  Jefferson  now  is,  and  conveyed  it  down  tho 
lake  on  batleaux,  25  miles,  to  the  "Settlement." 
This,  with  what  the  cattle  obtained  from  shrubs  and 
trees,  enabled  them  to  live  through  the  winter.  I 
should  have  stated  that  the  ground  first  sown,  is 
now  under  cultivation,  and  oflen  prodnccs  30  to  40  ■ 
bushels  of  wheat  per  aero.  It  belongs  to  Joseph 
Ketchum  and  Robert  Norman.  S.  B.  Bucklet. 
Wett  Drctden,  ratet  Co.,  N.  V.,  Nov.  11,  1850. 


"  SumU  Fotatoea"  tin  PlamtiMg. 

Messbb.  Ebitobs— In  the  November  number  of  tha 
Cultivator,  is  an  article  on  this  subject,  stating  that 
superior  crops  have  been  raised  from  the  use  of  small 
potatoes  for  seed,  and  asking  lurther  information. 

Formerly,  I  believed  in  the  common  opinion,  that 
large  potatoes  must  be  used  for  seed,  to  insure  a 
good  crop;  but  in  1845,  owing  to  the  Giilure  of  the 
previous  crop,  I  was  obl%ed  to  use  small  ones,  non« 
larger  than  a  ben's  ejfg,  and  the  result  was  truly 
surprising.  The  yield  was  about  100  bushels  from 
half  an  acre  of  unmanured  ground,  and  they  wen 
almost  uniformly  of  fine  size-  Many  hills  had  none 
that  were  so  small  as  the  largest  I  planted. 

But  old  oidnions  require  a  long  time  to  root  them 
out;  and  ever  since,  my  potato  field  has  been  an  ex* 
pcrimental  one,  to  determine  this  point.  In  no  case 
have  I  been  able  to  decide  th«t  luge  petatoes  wer« 
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better  than  small  ones  for  planting.  This  year  I  re- 
solved that  the  experiment  should  be  a  decisiye  one, 
and  therefore  separated  my  potatoes,  about  half  a 
dozen  varieties,  planting  first  the  large,  and  then  the 
small  ones  of  each  variety;  but  the  rot  has  so  near- 
ly destroyed  the  crop,  that  the  result  could  not  be 
observed. 

Some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  almost  uniformly 
small,  with  any  cultivation  they  may  receive,  and 
they  also  closely  resemble  some  of  the  best  varieties. 
Now  if  the  farmer  allows  any  of  inferior  kinds  to 
mix  with  good  ones,  and  plants  only  small  ones,  the 
inferior  varieties  will  obtain  the  superiority,  and  the 
crop  will  deteriorate. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  small  potatoes  which  are 
produced,  are  either  the  result  of  too  much  seed  be- 
ing used,  or  cultivating  the  crop  ailer  the  first  set 
of  tubers  have  formed,  so  that  another  set  starts  out 
of  small  size. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  which  I  have  formed,  is, 
that  small  potatoes  of  a  good  variety,  are  at  least 
equally  good  with  the  large  ones  for  seed.  T.  S. 
Gold.     Cream  Hilly  Ct.y  Nov.  4,  1850. 


Wool  and  <«  Gum." 


Eds.  Cultivator — ^I  have  read  your  remarks  upon 
the  Addison  county  sheep,  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Cultivator.  To  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  object  of  producing  so  large  a  quantity  of  that 
gummy  matter,  you  were,  you  say,  answered  that 
it  was  considered  ''  profitable  so  long  as  the  manufac- 
turers or  their  agents  would  pay  for  it  at  the  same 
price  per  pound  as  for  wool."  This  answer  some- 
what surprised  you.  I  formerly  believed  that  wool 
was  what  a  manufacturer  wished  to  purchase  under 
the  denomination  of  wool,  and  I  supposed  that  if 
their  business  required  the  use  of  oil,  or  gum,  or 
grease,  they  would  prefer  purchasing  those  articles 
separately,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  proportion  that  the  wool  bears  to  the 
grease  and  gum. 

I  have  carefully  perused  an  article  published  in 
the  Vermont  Mercury,  written  by  J.  M.  Colburn, 
Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Vt.  He  is  a  large  wool-grower, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  a  large  purchaser  of 
wool  for  the  eastern  manufacturers.  He  speaks  of 
a  noted  buck  which  produced  annually  a  fleece 
weighing  from  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half  pounds. 
He  purchased  the  clip  of  wool  which  belonged  to  this 
remarkable  buck.  The  manufacturer  directed  his 
stapler  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  wool  that  fleece 
contained.  The  fleece,  before  cleansing,  weighed 
eleven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  there  proved  to  be 
precisely  four  pou/nda  of  wool,  harsh  and  ordinary 
in  quality,  though  in  its  first  state  it  appeared  rather 
fine.  He  gives  also  the  relative  loss  of  three  other 
lots  of  wool.  The  first  lot  27  per  cent,  the  second 
35  per  cent,  and  the  third  41  per  cent,  by  cleansing. 
I  examined  two  lots  of  wool  purchased  in  this  town 


at  40  cts  per  lb.  One  lot  was  in  good  condition,  and 
fine  wool;  the  other  very  harsh,  and  much  ndxed 
with  gum  and  grease^  and  1  should  judge  it  would 
lose  near  50  per  cent  by  cleansing. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  and  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  general  practice  of  wool-purchasers,  I 
am  not  sure  the  Addison  county  wool  growers  do 
not  act  wisely.  I  will  admit,  that  with  40  years' 
experience  as  a  wool  grower,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  wherein  the  value  of  this  great  quantity  of 
grease  and  gum  lies.  This  is  an  important  subiect, 
and  one  in  which  the  wool-grower  must  feel  a  deep 
interest.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  services  of  Professor  Norton,  to  make  an 
examination  and  analysis  of  this  matter.  He  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  talent  of  presenting  a  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appear  clear  to  any  mind  of  common 
capacity,  and  if  he  can,  with  his  superior  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  show  the  wool-grotrer  wherein  con- 
sists the  great  value  of  this  gum  and  grease  in  wool, 
he  will  add  as  much  to  the  interest  of  sheep  husband- 
ry, as  he  has  already  done  to  other  branches  of  ag- 
riculture.   J.  S.  P.     VermMUy  Nov.,  1850. 


-»#-^ 


Devon  Breed  of  Cattle* 


Eds.  Cultivator — The  first  Devon  cattle,  of  pure 
blood,  that  I  ever  saw,  were  brought  into  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  by  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Esq., 
about  30  years  ago.  Their  color  was  a  pure  maho- 
gany-red, free  from  white,  except  the  brush  of  the 
tail.  They  had  short  heads,  broad  across  the  eye, 
with  long,  slim  horns,  standing  high  upon  the  head. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  commenced 
crossing  from  them,  first  with  the  Heaton  breed  of 
cattle,  and  afterwards  with  the  Durham,  introduced 
by  the  late  Henry  Watson,  of  East  Windsor,  Ct. 
About  seven  years  ago,  1  purchased  the  pure  blood 
bull  Matchless,  bred  by  Col.  White,  of  Danbury, 
Ct.,  and  also  a  cow  and  heifer  of  Mr.  Hurlbut. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  purchased  a  number  of  females 
from  the  stock  of  Col.  White,  all  free  from  visible 
marks  of  impure  blood.  I  have  for  several  years 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  thorough 
breeding.  1  do  not  claim  that  all  my  stock  are  of 
pure  blood,  but  I  have  a  number  that  are  entirely 
unmixed  Devon.  A  part  of  my  stock  are  crossed, 
as  before  mentioned.  I  never  saw  any  white  on  a 
pure  Devon,  except  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  till  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Some  fresh  importations  have  now  been  made,  and 
it  is  thought  by  some,  that  we  should  cross  those 
bred  in  this  country  with  those  lately  introduced. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  breed  fi'om  animals 
which  show  no  impurity  of  blood.  Some  animals 
of  the  late  importations,  show  some  points  which 
are  different  from  what  I  have  heretofbre  regarded 
as  indicating  pure  blood.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not 
pure,  but  as  they  are  in  some  respects  different  froni 
the  Devon  stock  we  have  before  had.  I  wish  the 
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subject  explained.  For  example,  I  have  seen  two 
large  and  fine  heifers,  of  a  bright  red  color  ;  the 
skin  about  the  eye  and  bag,  not  a  cream  color,  as 
vith  the  first  of  our  Devons.  They  resembled  those 
of  the  first  stock  crossed  with  the  Ileaton  breed.  I 
have  also  seen  a  very  large  and  fine  yearling  bull, 
imported  the  past  season.  He  is  well  formed,  has 
good  limbs,  a  round  neck,  long  face,  narrow  across 
the  eyes,  thick  horns,  a  white  skin,  and  some  white 
hairs  under  the  belly.  He  resembles  animals  I  hare 
seen  which  were  a  cross  of  Devon  and  Durham. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Devons  have  been  bred 
in  England,  latterly,  chiefly  for  beef.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  should  have  three  objects  in  view  in  breed- 
ing stock.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the 
milking  quality;  second  the  working  quality,  and 
third  the  fattening  quality,  as  all  are  designed  for 
beef  at  last.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  breed  our  Devon  stock  with  both  milking  and 
working  qualities.  In  selecting  stock  for  the  dairy, 
a  yellow  skin  is  important;  those  cows  which  have 
a  white  skin  are  likely  to  give  thin  and  poor  milk; 
and  it  is  also  important  that  our  male  animals  should 
come  from  good  milking  fiunilies.  J.  N.  Blaksslee. 
JFatertown,  Ct. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  points  and  markings  of  some  of  the  Devons 
lately  imported,  and  those  imported  thirty  years 
ago;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  conclude 
that  this  difibrenoe  has  been  occasioned  by  a  cross 
with  the  short-horns,  or  any  other  breed.  Breeders 
have  different  standards,  and  this  occasions,  in  a 
few  generations,  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
points  of  animals  of  the  same  original  stock.  For 
instance,  if  two  men  were  to  purchase  of  our  cor- 
respondent, ten  of  his  Merino  sheep,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  breed  from  the  stock  without  the  least  ad- 
mixture—the one  endeavoring  to  produce  sheep  with 
long,  narrow  faces,  and  the  other,  those  of  an  op- 
posite character;  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
after  thirty  years,  there  would  be  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  two  families  thus  bred? 

The  qualities  which  should  be  chiefly  regarded  in 
stock,  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  breeder. 
The  relative  value  of  milk,  beef  and  labor,  must  de- 
termine which  shall  be  the  primary  object. 

The  stock  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent  as  the 

**  Heaton  breed,"  was  probably  derived  ftom  the 

short-horns    imported   by    Robert   Heaton    of 

Throgg's  Neck,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1792, 

and  which  were  obtained  by  him  of  the  celebrated 

English  breeder,  Georob  Gullet,  author  of  Ob- 

tervations  on  Live  Stock,  kc,    Eds. 

■♦» 
NuKBEB  or  PLAirrs  Eateit  bt  different  Ahi- 
JCALS. — ^It  has  bwn  calculated  that 

The  Cow  eats  279  planti,  and  i^ectt  818 

Goal    do  449  do  126 

Sheep  do  887  do  141 

HorMdo  909  do  213     . 

Bog    do     78  d»  S71 


National  AgricnltnTal  Bureau. 


We  are  much  pleased  that  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Bureau  has  been  recommended  by 
President  Fillmore  in  his  late  message.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Stuart, 
also  takes  up  the  subject,  and  urges  the  formation  of 
the  new  Department  by  sound  and  cogent  reasoning. 
The  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  es- 
tate of  Gen.  Washington,  we  hope  will  be  second- 
ed by  all  who  cherish  the  memory  of  that  eminent 
patriot,  by  whose  far-«eeing  wisdom,  a  National 
Board  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture  Was  first 
recommended.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Stu- 
art, we  trust  will  receive  the  consideration  to  which 
they  are  entitled : 

In  surveying  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  no 
one  can  fail  to  observe  how  little  has  been  done  by  our 
government  to  promote  the  cause  of  agriculture.  It  is 
true,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  in  common  with  all 
other  classes  of  society,  eiyoys  the  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  blessings  incident  to  good  government 
But  something  more  seems  to  be  due  to  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  employs  more  than  half  our  population^ 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  sustains  the  other. 

The  power  of  the  general  government  over  this  sub- 
ject is  limited,  but  this  fUrnidies  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  exercised  so  far  as  it  does  legitimately 
extend. 

The  ordinary  means  adopted  to  afford  protection  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  are  com- 
paratively inoperative  in  regard  to  the  agricultural.  A 
tariffcando  but  little,  directly,  to  benefit  the  farmer 
or  the  planter. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  South  are  peculiar  to 
that  climate,  and  therefore  are  in  no  danger  of  compe- 
titon  fVom  abroad.  Those  of  the  North  and  West^  in 
consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  low  prices 
at  which  land  can  be  bought,  are  produced  at  less  cost 
there  than  in  other  countries,  and  consequently,  except 
under  extraordinary  eontingenoes,  need  no  protection  by 
imposts  on  the  breadstufi^  of  foreign  nations. 

But  still  much  may  be  done  by  government,  at  small 
cost,  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  sci- 
ence is  yet  in  its  infiincy,  and  great  minds  are  now  di- 
rected to  the  study  and  development  of  its  true  princi- 
ples. Experiments  are  in  progress  to  ascertain  the  qua- 
lities of  different  soils;  the  comparative  nutriment  of 
vegetable  productions ;  and  the  utility  and  efficiency  of 
various  manures  in  fertilizing  and  renovating  the  ex- 
hausted kinds  of  the  old  states. 

Encouragement  may  be  afforded  to  enterprises  like- 
these,  and  facilities  furnished  for  the  collection  of  seeds 
plants,  and  vegetables  fVom  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
their  distribution  throughout  the  country. 

Piemiums  may  be  oflfored  for  the  best  practical  treati* 
ses  on  the  different  branches  of  husbandry,  which  can  be 
published  and  sent  abroad  among  the  people.  By  means 
like  these,  a  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry  may  be  stimu- 
lated, and  a  great  impulse  given  to  the  interests  of  agri* 
Cloture.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Patent  Office ;  but  the  subject 
is  too  important  to  be  left  in  this  dependent  condition. 
The  last  annual  report  from  the  department,  recommend- 
ed the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  to  afford 
to  Has  great  branch  of  American  industry  the  encour- 
agement which  it  so  well  deserves.  This  is  no  novel  sug- 
gestion. It  had  the  sanction  of  Washington,  who,  in  his 
last  annual  mesnge,  referring  to  the  propriety  of  creat- 
ing an  Agricultural  board,  said : — *  This  species  of  estab- 
li^ment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improve- 
ment, by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and 
by  drawing  to  a  common  center  the  results,  everywhere, 
of  individual  skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them 
thence  over  the  whole  nation.    Eiperi^ce  accordingly 
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has  BhowQ  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  im« 
mense  national  benefit.'' 

I  therefore  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  predcces- 
sor  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  burean,  to  be  en* 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  agricultural  in* 
terests  of  the  country.  The  vaat  extent  and  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  seem  to 
require  that  adequate  provision  should  also  be  made  by 
law  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  various  mineral 
substances  which  have  been,  or  may  be  discovered,  so 
that  their  properties  may  be  understood,  and  their  value 
eorrecUy  appreciate. 

The  purcnase  of  a  flirm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national 
metropolis^  to  be  tilled  and  managed  under  the  direction 
of  the  bureau,  has  been  suggearted  as  an  important  auxil- 
iary In  illuAtrating  the  best  modes  of  culture.  If  this 
idea  should  be  favorably  received.  I  would  respectfully 
add  that  Mount  Vernon,  whoge  soil  was  once  tilled  by  the 
hands,  and  is  now  consecrated  by  the  dust,  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  should  properly  belong  to  the  nation, 
and  might,  with  great  propriety,  become,  under  its  aus- 
pices, a  model  farm  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  that  pur- 
suit to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted. 


-»♦*- 


Cconomr  of  Manures* 

Wb  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  perusal  of  a 
lecture  with  this  title,  delivered  by  Dr.  Thos.  An- 
DERSOK  before  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  published  in  the  TVansactiont  of  that 
association.  Dr.  A.  observes  that  there  are  many 
questions  in  regard  to  manures  which  are  yet  un- 
settled, and  that  these  questions  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  mutual  exertions  of  **  science  and  practice.*' 
He  says : — 

''  I  hold  it  tx)  be  certain  that  the  two  must  go  together, 
and  that  though  some  of  the  facts  we  require  may  be  de- 
termined in  the  laboratory,  there  are  many  questions 
whidi,  though  suggested  by  science,  can  only  be  establish- 
ed as  facts  by  experiments  in  the  field,  performed  with 
every  attention  to  care  and  accuracy.  [  hold,  also,  that 
neither  of  these  methods  of  experiment  will  in  themselves 
suffice:  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  our  results  are  to 
be  of  value ;  while  separately,  the  chances  are  that  they 
lead  to  mere  speculations,  of  which  science  will  supply 
one  set,  and  practice  the  other.'' 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  stable,  or  farm-yard 

manure,  Dr.  A.'s  views  are  quite  different  from  those 

of  Dr.  Qabdneb,  to  which  we  made  some  allusion 

in  a  late  number.    Dr.  A.  observes: — 

'*  You  win  readily  perceive  the  necessity  for  our  di- 
reoting  attention  to  tluat  manure  in  which  the  substances 
which  nouiish  plants  may  be  said  to  exist  naturally; 
and  that,  of  course,  is  farm-yard  manure — ^the  most  im- 
portant of  all ; .  that  on  which  the  farmer  must  always 
be  dependent;  and,  I  think  I  may  also  say,  that  regard- 
ing the  economical  management  of  whic^  we  have  the 
least  definite  information.  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  as 
my  decided  opinion,  that  farm-yard  manure  must  al- 
ways be  the  former's  main  stay.  I  am  aware,  indeed, 
that  some  have  thought  otherwise;  and  we  have  all 
heard  of  an  eccentric  gentlemen,  who  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  farmer 
would  carry  his  manure  to  the  field  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  No  one  now-a-days  entertains  such  fancies; 
but  there  are  people  who  seem  still  to  expect  that  some 
complete  substitute  will  be  found  for  farm-yard  manure. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  any  such  supposition  is 
entirely  extravagant,  and  is  certainly  nncountenanced 
by  chemistry.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  chemistry 
eannot  produce  a  substitute,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that 
farm-yard  manure  must  always  be  much  cheaptr  than 
any  substitute  which  could  be  manufactured ;  and  the 
nason  is  to  be  Ibnnd  in  the  flu^t  that  the  constituents  of 
SQCii  a  maanre  miist  he  extracted  ftwa  plants  by  aserles 


of  complex  chemical  processes;  which  must  necessarily 
add  greatly  to  their  expense. 

**  I  consider,  then,  that  farm-yard  manure  is  the  most 
important '  of  all,  as  the  natural,  dieapest,  and  most 
abundant  source  of  the  more  important  constituents 
of  our  plants ;  and  that  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we 
can  never  expect  to  replace  it  by  any  artificial  manure 
capable  of  performing  all  its  functions,  or  serving  the 
purposes  of  cultivation  throu^out  a  succession  of  years. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  attention  of  the  ftirmer 
should  be  specially  directed  to  obtaining  that  manure 
in  its  best  state  and  preserving  it  without  deterioxatton.'' 

In  regard  to  the  preservation  of  manure.  Dr.  A. 
remarks  that  much  of  the  valuable  portion  of  manure 
is  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  rains.  The  cir- 
culation of  air  causes  the  ammonia  to  become  vola- 
tile, and  the  rains  wash  out  the  soluble  substances. 
So  far  as  rc^rds  volatility,  the  mixing  of  gypsum, 
muck,  litter,  or  earth,  may  obviate  the  difilculty; 
but  the  liability  to  injury  by  rains  still  continues. 
To  protect  the  manures  against  both  these  Bouroes 
of  loss,  keeping  it  under  cover  would  be  mosft  e^ 
fectual.  This  shelter  might  be  secured  either  by  a 
cellar  under  the  bam,  or  the  erection  of  cheap  sheds 
over  the  manure  heaps. 

In  regard  to  bones.  Dr.  A.  thinks  it  a  verv  er* 
roneous  notion  that  their  action  as  manure  is  Wholly 
owing  to  their  phosphoric  acid.    He  says:— 

''  Bones  in  a  fresh  state  contain  a  quantity  of  nitrogen 
capable  of  yielding  from  five  to  six  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  nuiny  instances  they 
act  as  much  by  their  nitrogenous  matters  as  by  their 
phosphoric  acid." 

The  instances  in  which  burnt  bones  have  pro- 
duced striking  effects,  have  beencomparatiTelj  rare, 
and  are  confined  to  soils  which  were  deficient  in  phos- 
phoric add  merely. 

— . »e> 

Bones  fiur  JHaauve* 


Eds.  Cultivator — ^I  wish,  in  as  few  words  as  pos« 
sible,  to  give  you  my  experiment  in  dissolving  bones, 
and  their  use  as  a  manure. 

I  was  led  to  make  the  trial  by  reading  Professor 
Norton's  communications.  About  the  first  of  May, 
I  bought  an  old  molasses-hogshead,  sawed  it  in  two, 
and  put  in  one  half  100  lbs.  of  broken  bones,  and  50 
lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  adding  about  two  parts  water  to 
one  part  of  acid.  I  intended  the  bones  fi>r  my  com- 
hiUs,  but  after  turning  and  stirring,  and  stirring  and 
turning  for  about  three  weeks  the  bones  were  about 
as  whole  as  ever,  except  what  had  worn  off  in  stir- 
ring. I  then  abandoned  theni,  as  planting  was  done, 
and  other  business  required  my  attention. 

After  hoeing,  having  a  little  more  leisure,  I  made 
some  examination,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  acid  w^as  poor,  or  else  I  had  added  too  much 
water.  I  then  added  18  lbs.  add,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  I  had  a  fine  tub  of  paste.  I  was  then  at 
a  stand,  as  was  our  friend  Hutchins,  of  Termont, 
what  to  do  with  it,  as  the  season  was  so  fiur  gone, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  it  on  my  potatoes, 
which  I  was  then  hoeing  the  second  time;  and  for 
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experiment,  I   put  it  on  ererj  alternate  row — about 
A  Urge  Bpoonfiil  to  »  hill. 

When  I  dug  the  potatoes,  I  weighed  ten  hills  in  ■ 
row,  for  12rows,  through  the  moat  equal  part  of  the 
field,  and  now  give  you  Iho  result,  as  follows : 


Ttativw, eilM.    . 

Ttdidniw,  !'.'.',^'.V.'.'.V.'.V.  N 

Founhn™, tI 

Fidlifow 7I 

fhuhrtiv, 7| 


Making  a.difference  in  lavor  of  the  bones,  of  uear  15 
per  cent.  The  100  pounds  was  used  on  everj  alter- 
nate row  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  making  thrcc- 
eightlis  of  an  acre,  hills  two  by  three  feet  apart, 
which  gives  7,2G0  hills  to  an  acre,  or  it  was  put  on 
2,722  hills.  The  60  hills  without  manure,  made  41 
lbs,  which,  allowingC21bs.  for  a  bushel,  would  yield 
80  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  the  manured  or  boned 
part  would  give  92  bushels  to  an  acre;  an  Increase 
of  12  bushels  to  an  acre,  which  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  (mine  are  selling  quick  at  that,)  would  ^ve 
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Allowing  60  lbs.  of  acid  to  100  of  bones,  which  I 
tlunk  would  be  sufficient,  it  would  require  IGO  Ibs- 
to  an  acre,  and  it  may  be  bought  in  Boston,  New- 
York  or  Bartford,  for  2}  cents  per  lb, $4  00 

Use  of  carboy, 25 

Q4  29 
leaving  91.75  for  tub,  freight,  trouble,  ftc. 

In. this  instance,  one  would  be  well  paid  for  all 
troubleinthenicreascd sice ofthe potatoes.  Mjchild- 
KB,  in  their  simplidty,  remarked  that  they  should 
■appose  that  one  parcel  was  selected  from  the  other. 

The  crop  was  on  a  worn-out,  sandy  plain,  without 
manuring,  which  will  ocoonnt  for  the  smallness  of 
the  crop;  hot  I  think  the  strength  of  the  manure 
is  not  all  gone  yet. 

It  being  dry  weather  when  the  paste  was  made  use 
of,  it  MWn  became  dry,  like  old  mortal',  and  much 
of  it  remains  so  now.  It  bnslost  its  acidity,  and  is 
porlectly  tasteless.  I  thinkif  Ihadnuzeddry'Bshes, 
or  something  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  converted 
it  into  dry  powder,  so  that  it  could  have  been  more 
equally  distributed,  I  should  hare  had  a  much  better 
result,  and  I  think  it  would  be  still  better  to  mix  it 
with  the  earth,  when  the  potatoes  were  planted.  As 
to  Mr.  Uutchins'  inquiry  about  the  best  method  of 
dissolving  bones,  I  think  I  i^ould  make  a  plank  cis- 
tern, perhaps  one  foot  deep,  and  place  it  below  the 
Borface  of  the  ground,  and  with  a  stout  Wooden  sho- 
Ten,  with  a  handle  15  or  20  feet  long,  a  person  might' 
■tir  it  about,  and  turn  it  over  with  safety,  and  when 
the  eistem  (shot  in  nse,  fill  it  with  earth  to  preserve 
it  Crma  drying,  I  tried  putting  some  of  the  pi 
(perbpas  a  tea  spoonful  to  each,)  under  some  cab- 
bage plants,  when  I  was  transplanting,  and  where  I 
pat  it,  I  have  small  heads,  wid  where  none  was  put 
I  have  no  beads. 


I  have  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  ft 
correct  statement  of  my  experiment  with  bones,  and 
am  fVilly  convinced  that  there  are  bones  enoi^h 
thrown  away  every  year,  to  increase  our  potato-crop 
15  per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  after  benefit.  W. 
A.  Ela.  Wttl  ^ringjield.  Maw. 
TnuumntatlaD. 

Eds.  Cdltivatob — Many  years  unce,  whilst  bar- 
Testing,  I  found  a  head  of  wheat,  and  out  of  the  top 
of  that  head  grew  a  sprig  of  chess.  I  know  of  many 
men  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county,  who  have  fbnnd 
heads  of  wheat  and  chess,  simitar  to  the  one  her9 
described,  growing  upon  one  and  the  same  stalk.  \ 
would  ask  through  your  paper,  how  that  stalk  which 
produced  part  wheat  and  part  chess,  originated? 
Did  it  spring  from  wheat,  or  from  chess,  or  from 
both;  or  has  "an  enemy  done  this?"  Ldtsk&Rbd- 
Fiwj).     Clydt,  Waynt  co\mt\i,  N.  Y. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  score* 
of  communications  we  have  received  on  the  sams 
subject.    The  accompanying  cut,  wo  think,  will  show 
our  correspondent  "  how  that  stalk  produced  part 
wheat  and  part  chess."    The  chess  was  entangled 
in  the  wheat-head.    We  have  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  which 
werebroughtfor- 
ward    as    dem- 
onstrative proof 
that  wheat  had 
"  turned"        to 
chess;   and    tho' 
we  eould    never 
perceive  that  the 
nation   of  trans- 

on  any  belter 
foundation,       it 

that  its  advocates 
should  not  have 
discovered  that 
such  e  xamplcB  af- 
ford them  no  Slip 
port  at  all. 

The  head  of 
wheat  and  chess, 
of  which  the  a- 
bove  is  a  copy, 
was  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  Of 

Weare  informed' 
by  that  paper, 
that  the  man  who 
left  it,  thought 
himself  entitled 
to  "the  prize," 
for  having  prov- 
ed that  wheat  and 
chess  were  both 
produced  by  the 
same  stem.  By 
close  examina- 
tion, and  bending 

down  the  chaff  near  the  dotted  Une,  tho  end  of  the 
chess  stem  could  be  plainly  pceoeived,  and  it  cuald 
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be  seen  that  there  was  no  actual  connection  of  the 
two  heads.  All  the  cases  which  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice,  (except  one  where  the  chess  was  at- 
tached artificially,)  haye  been  similar  to  this. 


-•♦*- 


Ponltrr-Hoiise  and  Grapery* 

Ik  a  late  xisit  to  Massachusetts,  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  a  poultry-house  and  grapery 
combined,  which  has  lately  been  put  up  by  Col. 
Jaques,  for  his  son,  at  the  Ten-Hills  Farm,  near 
Boston.  Three  acres  of  land  have  been  enclosed, 
and  within  the  enclosure  is  erected  a  building,  100 
feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  fronting  to  the  south- 
east This  building  is  divided  lengthwise,  by  a  par- 
tition,— ^leaving  one  division  twelve,  and  the  other 
ten  feet  wide.  The  wider  apartment  is  in  front',  is 
covered  with  glass,  and  is  used  as  a  cold  grapery ; 
the  narrower  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  fowls.  The  area 
for  the  building  was  partly  formed  by  excavation, 
and  the  rear  wall,  which  is  of  stone,  stands  against 
a  bank  ten  feet  high. 

The  manner  of  forming  the  bed  for  vines,  was  as 
follows :  After  the  ground  was  properly  shaped,  a 
drain,  three  feet  deep,  was  dug  entirely  round  the 
outside,  so  as  to  turn  the  cold,  underground  water 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  bed  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  are%  of  the  building,  and  a 
strip  additional  of  the  same  length  along  the  front, 
fifteen  feet  wide, — ^making  100  by  37  feet.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  was  placed  a  layer  of  brick-bats, 
three  inches  thick.  It  was  then  raised  three  feet 
in  thickness  by  a  compost,  the  materials  of  which 
were  chiefly  stable  manure,  marsh  mud  and  loam, 
which  had  laid  in  a  heap  for  several  months,  and  to 
which  was  added  forty  loads  of  ashes  and  burnt 
clay  from  the  beds  of  old  brick-kilns,  the  bones  of 
twenty  horses,  and  fifty  bushels  of  oyster  shells. 

The  vines,  mostly  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety, 
were  planted  inside  the  building,  but  close  to  the 
outside,  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  and  made  a 
growth  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  the  same  season. 
The  vines  are  to  be  laid  down  in  winter,  and  the 
fowls  during  that  season,  are  to  have  the  range  of 
the  vinery. 

The  apartment  for  the  fowls,  is  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  doors  at  the  ends  and  windows  near 
the  roof— the  roof  over  the  fowls  being  two  feet 
higher  than  that  over  the  grape-vines.  Boxes  for 
nests  of  the  fowls,  are  ranged  along  the  partition 
wall.  A  wall  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  is  to  extend 
from  each  end  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  protect  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  enclo- 
sure. Against  this  wall,  are  to  be  made  beds,  with 
glass  over  them,  for  early  vegetables,  and  when  not 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  glass  is  to  afiford  shelter 
to  geese,  ducks,  or  other  poultry. 

The  ground  enclosed,  is  to  remain  chiefly  in  grass. 
Within  the  enclosure  is  both  salt  and  fresh  water 


— a  separation  being  formed  by  a  dike.  The  water 
covers  an  area  of  3,700  square  feet,  in  the  shape  of 
an  egg.  The  fresh  water  is  derived  from  springs, 
which  are  conducted  into  the  reservoir.  The  re- 
servoir for  salt  water  is  so  made  that  the  tide  ebbi 
and  flows  two  feet  in  it.  The  water  in  the  fresh-water 
reservoir,  when  raised  above  a  certain  height,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  salt-water  reservoir ,which  is  on 
a  little  lower  level.  The  experiment  of  keeping  fish, 
of  various  kinds,  in  these  reservoirs,  is  to  be  made 
the  coming  season. 

The  poultry  kept  here,  has  been  mostly  collected 
since  the  building  was  completed,  a  large  proportion 
having  been  reared  from  the  egg  the  past  season. 
Of  course,  little  can  at  present  be  ascertamed  as  to 
profits.  The  collection  embraces  domestic  fowls, 
turkies.  Guinea-fowls,  pheasants,  pigeons,  geese  and 
ducks, — the  whole  numbering  about  500 — ^to  be  in- 
creased to  such  extent  as  shall  appear  expedient. 

The  principal  object  in  regard  to  fowls,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  and  for  this  purpose  a  selection  of 
the  common  fowls  of  the  country  was  made;  but 
specimens  are  kept,  in  addition  to  these,  of  the  prin- 
cipal distinct  varieties.  Of  geese,  we  noticed  the 
wild,  or  Canadian,  the  large  Chinese,  or  Hong-Kong, 
(sometimes  called  African  and  ''  mountain  goose,'') 
the  small  grey  Chinese,  white  Chinese,  and  Bremen. 
Of  the  latter  there  is  a  splendid  stock,  derived  from 
an  importation  made  by  Col.  Jaques  in  1822.  The 
female  of  the  imported  pair  is  still  living,  and  has 
reared  a  brood  every  year  since  she  has  been  in  the 
country,  and  bids  fair  to  do  the  same  for  as  manj 
more  years.  The  ducks  comprise  the  most  esteemed 
domestic  varieties,  as  well  as  several  wild  species, 
which  have  been  partially  domesticated.  Among 
the  latter,  we  noticed  a  flock  of  about  twenty  of  the 
beautiful  wood  or  summer  duok,  and  several  pair  of 
teal. 

Most  of  the  poultry,  except  the  geese,  are  kept  in 
the  building'  before  described,  every  night.  The 
apartment  is  cleanly  swept  out  every  day,  and  the 
manui^e,  which  is  carefully  saved,  is  sold  at  one  dol 
lar  a  barrel  to  the  morooco-tanners. 

The  bulk  of  the  food  for  the  poultry,  oonsists  of 
Indian  com,  but  buckwheat  and  wheat-screenings  are 
given  for  variety,  and  they  are  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied with  butchers'  ofbl  and  green  vegetables— as 
cabbage  and  tumeps. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the  success  of  this 
novel  establishment. 


■♦♦^ 


JLarge  Yield  of  Hay* 

Ik  our  number  for  August  last,  we  puUished  a 
paragraph  in  reference  to  a  large  yield  of  hay,  ob- 
tained by  H.  W.  Clapp,  Esq.,  of  Greenfidd,  Mass. 

We  learn  from  the  Greenfield  RefiMam,  that 
the  lot  was  mowed  twice  last  season,  and  the  amount 
of  the  two  crops  is  g^ven  as  follows :  ''  In  July,  the 
first  crop  was  cut,  and  cured;  and  we  have  the  an. 
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.  thority  not  only  of  Mr.  Clapp  but  the  workmen, 
that  it  was  well  cured.  The  crop  was  all  weighed, 
and  yielded  29  tons,  and  497  pounds.  In  Septem- 
ber, the  second  crop  Was  cut  and  weighed^  and  pro- 
duced 14  tons  and  97  pounds — ^making  together  43 
tons  594  pounds.  The  area  of  the  lot  is  7  acres  and 
100  rods.  This  is  very  nearly  six  tons  to  the  acre." 
The  hay  is  sUted  to  have  been  sold  at  $10  per  ton, 
which  gives  the  yearly  income  of  $432  for  the  7 
acres  and  100  rods.  The  Repuhlican  states  that  the 
lot  was  formerly  quite  uneven.  Mr.  Clapp  leveled 
it,  and  plowed  and  subsoikd  it,  after  which  it  was 
seeded  to  grass.  It  has  since  been  annually  top- 
dressed  with  about  100  loads  of  manure,  which  costs 
one  dollar  a  load.  The  crops  have  been  extraordi- 
nary, that  of  1849  having  been  nearly  equal  to  that 

of  1850. 

»#« 

IirigatioB* 

EnrroRS  Ccltitator — ^I  read  with  much  pleasure, 
an  article  under  this  head,  in  your  December  number : 
yet  there  are  some  parts  of  it,  in  which  I  do  not 
concur,  and  which  I  think  erroneous  ns  r^ards  the 
eastern  or  middle  sections  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  stated  that  *'  the  proper  season  is  from  about 
Michadmas  till  Lady-day;  but  Mr.  Turner  entirely 
objects  to  summer  irrigation,  as  forcing  the  land  too 
much,  and  as  calculated  to  give  the  sheep,  who  then 
depasture  upon  it,  the  rot." 

My  experience,  of  30  years,  is  entirely  different. 
I  have  used  water  in  irrigation,  on  mowing  lands, 
from  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  until  about  the  time  of  making  hay  on  the 
land;  and  after  the  hay  has  been  gathered  into  the 
bam,  occasionally  until  the  setting  in  of  the  frost 
of  the  succeeding  winter;  and  have  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  I  was  '*  forcing  the  land  too  much." 
Some  of  my  land  has  been  in  grass  for  the  whole 
period,  and  has  had  no  manure,  except  that  derived 
from  the  water,  and  the  droppings  of  the  cattle, 
when  feeding  off  the  aftermath.    The  hay  crop  has 
been  larger  of  late  years,  than  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  time  above  stated,  and  the  ave- 
rage crop  is  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  any  farmer,  even  from  his  best 
land.     I  have  for  two  winters  allowed  the  water  to 
run  on  my  land,  but  shall  not  again  irrigate  at  that 
season  of  the  year.    I  received  no  injury,  where  the 
descent  was  so  great,  as  not  to  allow  the  water  to 
become  stagnant,  but  in  hollows,  where  the  water 
was  without  motion,  it  would  freeze  over,  and  if  the 
ice  was  transparent,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to 
pass  through,  the  grass  was  destroyed. 

Whether  summer  irrigation  will  produce  the  rot 
in  sheep,  I  have  no  practical  knowledge,  but  should 
think  it  improper  that  any  animal  should  be  pas- 
tured on  irrigated  land,  when  it  is  wet.  My  practice 
has  been,  to  let  on  the  water  after  haying,  for  several 
days,  until  I  think  it  properly  wet;  I  then  shut  it 


off,  and  when  suflBciently  dry,  I  allow  my  cattle  to 
feed  off  the  grass,  and  this  I  repeat  from  time  to 
time  through  the  season,  as  I  have  occasion.  From 
this  procedure,  I  have  discovered  no  objection,  ex- 
cept the  additional  labor  in  keeping  the  ditches  in 
repair,  which  have  been  damaged  by  the  hoofs  of 
the  animals  feeding  on  the  land. 

I  also  object  to  a  part  of  Mr.  Turner's  directions 
in  relation  to  the  construction  of  his  second  ditch; 
of  the  first  and  third  I  fully  approve.  He  says  **  in 
the  hill-side  meadows,  the  gutters  conduct  the  water 
from  a  spring  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill-side,  in 
a  lateral,  but  oblique  direction,  with  a  gentle  fall 
across  the  face  of  the  hill.  At  the  opposite  side, 
but  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  considerable  interval 
between  each  main  gutter,  it  turns,  and  brings  the 
stream  back,  at  a  lower  point,  across  the  face  of  the 
hill  again,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  the  first  line, 
but  still  descending,  when  it  again  turns,  and  so  on 
till  it  reaches  the  bottom." 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  at  the  "  opposite  side,'' 
the  space  between  the  second  and  t^  .ird,  and  fourth 
and  fifth  ditches,  will  be  greater  than  at  any  other 
place,  so  much  so,  that  a  portion  would  not  be 
equally  watered  with  the  other  land.    I  hare  also 
practiced  side-hill  irrigation.    My  practice  has  been 
to  have  my  several  ditches  as  parallel  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  land  will  allow,  preserving  a  proper  de- 
scent for  the  water,  the  water  to  run  in  the  same 
general  direction  in  the  ditches.    From  vrery  spring 
there  is  a  channel  down  the  hill,  formed  by  the  run- 
ning of  the  water.    In  this  channel,  I  have  small 
flumes  or  hatches,  with  gates,  just  below  where  I 
wish  to  commence  my  ditches;  the  first  as  high  on 
the  hill  as  I  can  use  the  water,  and  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  ditches  may  be  nm  each  way  from  the 
channel  on  the  side  of  the  hill.    I  take  the  water 
into  the  highest  ditch,  and  allow  it  to  run  over  the 
side  for  its  whole  length,  and  as  equally  as  is  prac- 
ticable; it  then  passes  over  the  pannel  below,  and  in 
its  course,  from  the  inequality  of  the  land,  will  get 
formed  into  little  riUs,  to  the  ditch  below.    Hence 
it  is  desirable  that  the  pannels  should  not  be  too 
wide.    The  water  is  intercepted  by  the  second  ditch, 
and  by  it,  in  the  same  manner  is  diffused  over  the 
land.    And  so  on  for  the  whole  fi^e  of  the  hill,  if 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the 
land  at  the  same  time,  which  is  not  often  the  case. 
If  the  supply  of  water  is  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  first  irrigate  so  much  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  field  as  I  have  water  for,  then  let  it  run  down 
the  original  channel  to  a  pannel,  where  I  wish  to 
use  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it,  and  there  irrigate  ai 
on  the  first  pannel.    I  have  found  that  the  effect  was 
more  beneficid,  when  the  water  was  made  to  run 
over  the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  strain  through  the 
stems  of  the  grass,  than  where  it  moistened  the  roots 
of  the  grass  by  percolating  through  the  earth.    Each 
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of  the  ditches  should  have  a  flume  at  its  mouth  to 
control  the  water  at  pleasure. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  thing,  in  relation  to  a 
&rm,  so  useful  and  so  much  neglected,  as  irrigation. 
There  are  but  few  farms,  on  which  hill-side  irriga- 
tion may  not  be  practiced  to  advantage,  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  months,  the 
"water  from  the  dissolving  of  the  snows,  and  from 
the  rains,  is  too  often  permitted  to  carry  the  richest 
portions  of  the  soil  olFtho  hill,  without  obstruction, 
into  the  swamps  and  mill-ponds,  where  it  is  forever 
lost  to  the  fkrmer;  for  the  want  of  a  few  ditches, 
readily  made  with  the  plow,  at  a  triflng  expense, 
"Which  would  enable  him  to  strain  the  water  before  it 
leaves  his  premises,  retaining  its  enriching  properties 
for  the  benefit  of  his  future  crops.  Even  in  those 
cases  whore  the  stream  is  small,  and  but  of  few  days 
continuance,  it  will  be  an  object  for  every  farmer  to 
make  his  ditches,  and  use  all  the  water  (if  he  can) 
in  irrigation.  He  will  then  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Turner's  declaration — **  remember, 
gentlemen,  that  the  artificial  watering  oj  mcck^ows 
t^  ryo  dung-^itt;  an  the  contrary ,  it  raises  one  far 
ike  benefit  of  other  lands.**  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  term  meadow,  is  in  England  applied  to  all 
mowing  land,  whether  wet  or  upland. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  denying  that  the 
time  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-<lay,  may  be  a 
suitable  period  for  irrigation  in  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain,  but  as  an  unfit  time  for  that  object  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  winter  is  far  m<Hre  mild,  and  the 
summer,  from  the  frequent  rains  and  fogs  is  much 
more  wet,  and  bo  cold,  that  Indian  corn  will  not 
ripen  its  seed.  Hence  the  difference  may  arise. 
JoHir  W.  LiNCOLK.     Worcester y  Mass,,  Pec.  11. 

Wk  have  received  from  Mr.  Josiah  HolbbooK;  seve- 
ral articles  written  by  him  for  the  National  Intelli- 
GENCKB,  designed  to  show  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  connection  of  geology  and  chemistry  with  agri- 
culture. This  design  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  tail  to  interest  and  benefit  the  practical  fiirmer. 
The  illustrations  are  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  the 
technical  terms,  whieh  are  often  objectionable  to  novices, 
are  explained  in  the  plainest  manner.  The  sulject  is 
thus  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  those  com- 
mencing with  the  rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture. 
"We  commend  the  articles  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers.   Eds* 

OoniiMtioii  of  Geology  ^Climnlitry  with  AgTi0iiltiir«M  Jfoi 

Ko  class  of  the  community  have  an  equal  interest  in 
geology  with  &rmers.  No  science  is  so  interesting  to 
farmers  as  geology,  in  connection  with  chemistry.  The 
two  sciences  cannot  be  separated  and  justice  done  to 
either.  While  the  elements  of  our  globe,  especially  of 
soils,  require  chemical  tests  to  determine  their  cha- 
racter,  these  very  elements  are  absolutely  essential  for 


experiments  to  determine  the  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry.  Oxygen,  the  most  poweriUl  chemical  agent 
in  creation,  is  also  the  most  abundant  material  in  rocks 
and  soils.  The  one  as  an  element,  the  other  as  an  agent, 
are  alike  essential  to  each  other,  and  both  indispensablei 
as  at  the  foundation  of  all  agricultural  science. 

A  knowledge  of  each  is  as  feasible  as  it  is  important 
— entirely  within  the  eomprehcnsion  of  a  child  six  years 
old .  Each  is  a  science  of  facts  more  than  abstract  reason- 
ing-~of  facts,  too,  equally  instructive  and  delightful  to 
every  young  miud. 

Take  an  example:  The  child  has  pilaccd  before  him 
two  glass  tumblers — the  one  containing  qpiartz,  the  other 
lime  or  sand  and  chalk.  The  name  of  each  is  of  course 
as  readily  learnt  as  the  name  of  iron,  lead,  gold,  tree, 
horse,  or  any  other  object  in  Nature  or  Art.  Into  ea<ji 
tumbler  is  poured  some  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  In 
the  tumber  of  lime  the  pupil  observes  an  action — ^in  that 
of  quartz  no  action.  lie  is  told  this  action  is  called 
effervescence.  He  hence  learns  to  recognize  lime  and 
quartz,  and  the  more  certainly  from  the  recollection  that 
the  one  effervesces  with  acids  and  the  other  does  not. 

Here  is  an  example  of  geology  and  chemistry,  alike 
useful  to  the  farmer  and  interesting  to  the  farmer's 
child,  or  any  child.  The  same  simplicity  and  direct 
f\indamental  instruction  run  through  the  whole  of  both 
of  these  exceedingly  practical  sciences. 

I  will  hereafter  point  out  a  few  of  the  leading  principles 
of  these  sciences ;  their  connexion  with  each  other ;  their 
essential  importance  to  all  classes,  and,  most  of  all, 
farmers;  their  exceeding  fitness  fbr  the  early  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  Uie  entire  feasibility  of  having 
them  among  the  '^  first  lessons"  taught  in  each  of  the 
eighty  thou.saud  American  schools. 

Oxus  is  the  Greek  word  for  acid ;  giaomat,  in  Greek, 
means  make ;  hence  the  literal  meaning  of  oxygen  is  add 
maker.  Combined  with  sulphur  it  forms  a  sulphuric 
acid;  with  nitrogen,  nitric  acid;  with  carbon,  carbonic 
acid ,  &c .  Respirat  ion ,  combustion  and  fermentation  are 
the  three  principal  operations  producing  the  combina- 
tions of  oxygen  and  carbon ;  the  results,  carbonic  acid. 

Acids  combine  readily  with  metals,  earths  and  alka- 
lies—4S  iron,  lime  and  potash.  By  chemists  these  com- 
binations are  called  salts,  designated  by  the  termination 
ate.  Sulphuric  acid,  combining  with  various  bases,  pro- 
duces sulphates;  nitric,  nitrates;  carbonic,  carbonates. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris;  sulphate 
of  iron,  copperas;  of  soda,  glauber  salts;  of  magnesia, 
epsom  salts.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  common  lime- 
stone, marbles,  chalk,  and  many  beautiful  crystals.  Car- 
bonates of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are  ores  of  those  me- 
tals. 

About  a  century  ago  water  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  common  air  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen.  About  half  a  century  since  oxygen 
was  found  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  be  an  clement  of 
rocks,  of  course  of  soils,  as  it  was  of  the  alkalies,  pot- 
ash, and  soda.  The  other  elements  in  earths  and  alka- 
lies, combined  with  oxygen,  were  found  by  the  same 
great  chemist,  to  be  metals  very  peculiar  in  character. 

It  hence  appears  that  oxygen  is  an  element  in  air. 
earth  and  water,  existing  abundantly  in  solid,  liquid  and 
aerial  forms.  In  the  whole,  it  constitutes  nearly  half  o^r 
globe.  It  is,  of  course,  the  most  abundant  element  m 
the  material  world.  It  is  also  the  most  Important 
agent  in  producing  changes  in  matter  essential  to  hu- 
man existence.  It  is  very  appropriately  called  vital 
air,  as  neither  animal  life  nor  any  life  can  exist  with- 
out it.  It  is  no  less  essential  to  combustion  than  to 
lifb.  It  also  acts  with  great  energy  upon  metals  and 
other  solid  substances.  In  this  action  it  produces 
three  very  large  and  very  important  classes  of  bodic»— 
oxydes,  acids  and  salts.  Iron  rust  is  the  oxydc  of  iron; 
the  dross  of  lead,  oxyde  of  lead ;  burnt  lime,  the  oxyde 
of  calcium ;  pure  potash,  the  oxyde  of  potassium;  pure 
soda,  the  oxyde  of  sodium;  silex  or  flint,  the  ox3'de  of 
silicum.  The  combination  of  one  part  oxygen  and  four 
of  nitrogen  constitutes  the  atmosphere;  three  parti 
oxygen  and  one  nitrogen  form  nitric  add,  aquafortis. 
Combined  with  other  substances,  it  forms  numerous 
acids.     Saltpetre  is  the  nitrate  of  potash.    The  laifo 
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quantity  of  (tty||eii  it  receires  ft-om  the  nitric  acid  fits 
it  for  a  material  in  gunpowder^-^iving  to  that  powerf\il 
agent  its  principal  power. 

A  plate,  tumbler  and  scrap  of  paper ,  with  a  little 
water,  will  enable  any  teacher  or  parent  to  perform  an 
experiment  on  oxygen  equally  simple,  instructive  and 
interesting.  In  a  deep  plate  ponr  some  water.  On  the 
water  place  a  scrap  of  thick  paper,  piece  of  cork,  or 
other  light  substance;  on  that  another  piece  of  paper 
or  cotton  moistened  with  oil.  On  lighting  the  paper  or 
cotton,  place  over  it  a  large  empty  tumbler.  The  com- 
bustion continues  for  a  few  seconds,  and  when  it  is  ex- 
tinguished the  water  occupies  about  one  fifth  of  the 
space  in  the  tumbler,  showing  the  necessity  of  oxygen 
for  combustion,  and  that  it  coustitutes  about  one-fifth 
the  air  we  breathe.  What  man,  woman,  or  child  would 
not  like  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  wHh  an  element  so 
abundant  and  an  a^nt  so  active  as  oxygen,  especially 
when  such  an  acquaintance  is  equally  simple,  useful  and 
delightful? 


ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES. 

» 

Best  kixds  or  Cobn  pob  gardxn  cultivation.— T.  S. 
The  best  early  variety  for  "  green  com,"  or  "  roasting 
ears,"  is  the  Early  White  Flint,  or  Canada  Whtte  Flint. 
It  is  an  eight-rowed  kind,  with  small  stalk,  and  quite  pro- 
ductive in  ears.  It  has  been  known  to  reach  the  state 
fit  for  boiling  in  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting. 
The  "  Darling  Sweet  Com,"  (originated  by  the  late 
Judge  Daxuno,  of  New-Havcn,)  is  nearly  as  early  as 
the  above,  but  is  not  as  prolific.  The  best  variety  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  is  the  '^  Large  Sweet."  It  has 
usually  ten  rows  to  an  ear,  ears  nine  to  ten  inches  long. 
It  is  tlie  kind  grown  by  the  Shakers  for  drying  for  whi- 
ter use. 

Clov£&  Hat. — C.  II.,  Cayuga  county.  If  clover  has 
been  cut  at  the  right  time,  or  while  most  of  it  is  in  bios* 
som,  and  rightly  made — that  is,  preserved  with  its  heads 
and  leaves  on  the  stalk,  free  from  mustincss — it  is  worth 
as  much  per  pound  or  ton,  as  any  other  hay.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  timothy  for  fattening  stock,  milch  cows  or  sheep. 
It  is  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  most 
other  kinds  of  hay,  and  hence  the  mistake  frequently 
made  in  regard  to  its  being  of  less  value.  The  objection 
that  it  is  liable  to  waste  more  than  other  kinds  in  feed- 
ing, will  not  apply  to  that  which  is  passed  through  a  cut- 
ter. If  it  is  cut,  none  need  be  wasted,  if  the  mangers  or 
feeding  troughs  are  of  the  right  kind. 

What  tixs  should  Ewes  teah ? — B.  N.,  New-Tork. 
The  period  of  pregnancy  in  the  sheep  is  five  months. 
For  flocks  which  are  kept  chiefiy  for  wool,  it  is  general- 
ly preferred  to  have  the  lambs  dropped  about  the  time 
the  grass  starts,  so  as  to  afibrd  sheep  a  '^  good  bite." 
The  advantage  of  this  Is,  that  grass  causes  the  ewes  to 
give  a  supply  of  milk  for  the  lambs,  (which  Merino 
sheep  will  not  have  without  grass,  unless  great  attention 
Is  paid  to  their  feeding,)  and  the  lambs  are  reared  with 
more  certainty  and  less  trouble.  Where  lambs  are  de- 
mgued  for  the  butcher,  it  is  best  to  have  them  dropped 
as  early  as  March;  and  by  feeding  the  ewes  with  good 
bay  and  plenty  of  succulent  food— as  carrots,  tumeps, 
8tc.,  the  lambs  will  grow  rapidly. 

Rte-Gaass. — C.  T.  B.  This  variety  of  grass  is  better 
fbr  pasturage  than  for  hay.  It  starts  very  early,  and  is 
ripe  before  most  varieties  are  in  a  sufficiently  mature 
state  to  cut     It  is  good  for  shcep-pasturcs,  both  from 


its  earliness,  and  from  its  behig  well  relished  by  sheep. 
The  kind  called  Pacey's  rye-grass,  is  generally  preferred. 
Haifa  bushel  of  good  seed  is  generally  sown  to  the  acre. 
It  is  not  a  good  grass  for  lawns,  as  it  grows  too  much  in 
bunches  or  stools,  which  make  the  surlace  uneven. 

CoxposT  or  MvcK. — ^W.  S.  We  should  prefer  ashes 
to  lime  to  mix  with  muck.  Lime  does  not  as  readily 
neutralize  the  acid  of  the  muck,  and  the  compost  is  more 
soluble  ft'om  the  use  of  potash. 

India-rubbex  Milker. —'We  have  never  seen  the  arti- 
cle tried.  It  is  for  sale  by  Jas.  McMullen,  of  this  city, 
at  $2.50  per  set. 

Pine  Apple  Cheese. — H.  M.  M.,  St.  Charles  county, 
Md.    We  will  give  an  article  on  thb  in  our  next. 


NEW  PUBLICATldN8. 

YOUATT  ON  THa  StSVCTUBS  AHD  IhBKASBS    OF  IHX  HOKSB,   WJUl 

their  remedies;  also  practical  Rides  to  Buyers,  Breedere,  Breakers, 
Smiths,  kt.  \  being  the  most  important  parts  of  the  English  edition 
of  "  Youatt  on  the  Horse,"  somewhal  simplified:  Brought  down 
to  1S40,  by  W.  C.  SpooKsn :  To  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  tha 
breeds  m  the  United  States,  compiled  by  IIenky  S.  Randaix;  with 
numerous  illustratioiis.    Bbkbt  &  Millfb,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  work  of  nearly  500  pages  duodecimo.    It  is 
handsomely  ^'  got  up,"  and  emhodies  a  large  portion  of 
the  yaluable  matter  contained  in  the  English  works  re- 
ferred to  in  the  title.    We  shall  take  occasion  to  notice 
it  more  particularly  hereafter. 

Harfe&'s  New  Monthly  Magazine. — The  Decemher 
number  of  this  work  is  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume — ^two  volumes  being  given  in  a  year.  The  pub. 
lishers  have  introduced  a  new  feature— that  of  giving 
''  occasionally  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  classical  Eng- 
lish literature,  illustrated  in  a  style  of  unequalled  el^ 
gance  and  beauty."  The  December  number  contains 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village y  with  beautiful  engrav. 
ings,  and  much  other  interesting  reading. 

Wateb  Curb  Journal  and  Herald  or  Rbforxs.— 
This  monthly  publication,  it  will  be  seen  }yj  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  number,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved .  It  is  beaut ifully  printed ,  on  paper  of  very  su- 
perior quality,  and  altogether  presents  an  appearance  not 
excelled  by  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted .  Ita 
reading  matter  is  of  an  interesting  character.  Published 
by  Fowlers  k  Wells,  New- York. 

The  Horticulturist,  and  Journal  op  Rural  Art 
AND  Rural  Taste.  This  magazine  has  been  published 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  its  influence  in  reference  to 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted,  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  work  which  is  alike  useftil  to  tho 
amateur,  and  commercial  gardener  and  horticulturist, 
and  is,  indeed,  indispensiblo  to  all  who  would  keep  up 
with  the  march  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Downing,  is  known  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  age,  on  aU 
branches  of  horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  rural  ar- 
chitecture, &c.  ]  and  its  correspondents  include  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  country.  This 
work  is  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month,  in  the  best  stylo 
of  the  periodical  press;  each  number  containing  48  pages, 
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embellished  with  a  frontispiece,  and  seyeral  other  en* 
gravings.  A  new  rolume  commences  with  the  present 
month,  (January.)  Terms — three  dollars  a  year— two 
copies  for  fire  dollars,  payable  in  adyance.  Business  let- 
ters should  be  addressed  to  the  Proprietor,  Luther 
Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  communications  to  A.  J. 
DowMiNG,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  Fa&msr^s  Guide  to  Sciestipio  akd  Practical 
Agriculture.  This  is  an  elaborate  and  most  valuable 
work  by  Henrt  Stephens,  athor  of  the  Sook  of  the 
Farm,  with  notes  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, designed  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  published  by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  79  Fulton-st., 
New- York.  It  is  issued  in  numbers,  at  26  cents  each, 
or  $5.00  in  advance  for  the  work,  which  will  be  completed 
in  22  numbers,  13  of  which  are  already  issued.  It  will 
form  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  treatises 
on  agriculture  that  has  ever  been  published. 

British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chiruroical  Review  -, 
or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surge- 
ry. This  valuable  publication,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  medical  practitioner,  is  republished  by 
Messrs.  R.  &G.  S.  "Wood,  261  Pearl-street,  New- York, 
at  three  dollars  a  year. 

fc-'^ark  Ito  :agrirttltaral  $m^. 

Annaal  Meeting* 

The  Jtnnual  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
the  Capitol,  on  the  8d  Wednesday,  16th  of  January. 
Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  FarifUf  Essays,  Dairies, 
Butter,  Cheese,  and  Farm  products  generally;  and  an 
exhibition  of  Fruits  will  be  neld  at  the  Society^s  Rooms. 

It  is  desired  that  there  should  be  an  extensive  compe- 
tition for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society ;  and  a 
full  representation  of  farmers  from  every  county  in  the 
State. 

Persons  sending  fruits  are  requested  to  have  the  va- 
rieties properly  labelled  and  named ,  with  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  exhibitor  j  securely  packed  and  directed 
to  the  Agricultural  Room.s,  and  forwarded  as  early  as 
practicable.  It  is  desirable  that  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  exposure  of  the  orchard,  and  its  management, 
and  the  habits  of  the  tree,  as  to  its  thrift  and  bearing 
character,  be  given. 

The  following  committees  have  been  appointed  for  the 
Winter  Meeting: — 

Management  ^ Farms. — A.  Vmi  Bergen,  Coxsackie;  Hamilton 
Murray,  Oswepo;  Jame«  Kelly,  Rhinebeck. 

Essays,  Draining,  and  Agricultural  Work  for  SehofAs,~~3o\ax  Del- 
afield,  George  Geddes,  and  J.  P.  Bcekman. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Dttirtes.—B.  P.  Jolmsou,.S.  A.  Law,  Meredith; 
George  Brayton,  Oneida. 

Sutter  and  Chiese  on  Ej'AiH/ion.— Henry  Wngcr,  Oneida  j  Phi- 
neas  Runi»ey,  Onuige ;  J.  W.  Ball,  Olaego. 

Frii}<.->Herman  Wendell,  M.  D.,  Albany;  Hon.  Samuel  Miller, 
Rochester;  R.  L.  Pell,  Peham;  Hon.  Theron  G.  Yeoman «,  Wal- 
worth ;  Charles  Ixje,  Pciui  Van ;  Mr.  Tibbit«,  White  Plains. 

Wheat,  Rift  and  Oats.^J.  B.  Bunicl,  Onondaga;  D.  S.  Curtis, 
Canaan;  Hon.  liorenzo  Rouse.  Oneida. 

Indian  Com. — BoswcU  M. Reed,  Coxsackie;  Hon.  Orlando  Allen, 
Erie :  Lewis  R.  Smith,  Hnlf-Moon ;  Mr.  Beers,  Soraers. 

Batiey^  Buckwheat.  Peas  and  Beans. — Bei^amin  Enoa,  Madiami ; 
Stephen  Haighi,  Dntcne9!i;  Tliomas  Bell,  Wer^tche^ter. 

Potatoes  and  Root  Crops. — James  M.  Ellis,  Onondaga ;  E.  N.  Pratt, 
Greenlnuh)  Henry  Miller,  Hudson. 

Madder,  Com  Fodder,  Flax,  Hops,  Tbbaceo^  Broomcom. — Hon. 
Jamc!t  Farr,  Wasliington ;  James  Macintyre,  Fonda ;  A.  Oeborae, 
Wutervliet. 

Pomdogiral  SThibition.—J .  McD.  Mclntyre,  J.  J.  Vielc,  Sanford 
Howard.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  James  Wilson, 

TVfasurer''s  Account. — l^wis  G.  Morris,  and  President  and  Secre- 
tary, and  Corresprniding  Hecrctarj'. 

Cammittee  to  Arrange  far  Witxter  Meetings. — E.  P.  Prentice,  Lu- 
ther Tucker,  B.  P.  Johnson. 

igrieultural  Surrey  of  Seneca.— J.  P.  Beekman,  George  Vail,  Z. 
C.  Plait. 


DOMESTIC   ECONOMY, 

Method  of  Cnriug  Prve  Hams* 

The  hams  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia  have  long 
enjoyed  a  wide  celebrity.  At  the  last  exhibi* 
tioQ  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society, 
four  premiums  were  awarded  for  hams.  We  are 
informed  by  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them,  that  they  were  of  tirst  rate  quality. 
The  following  are  the  receii)e8  by  which  the  hams 
were  cured : 

T.  E.  Hambleton'9  Rbcipe— 'Ist  premium.  To  every 
100  Ibfi.  pork,  take  8  lbs  of  G.  A.  salt,  2  oz.  saltpetre. 
2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  1^  oz.  of  potash  and  4  gallons  or 
water.  Mix  the  above,  and  pour  the  brine  over  the 
meat,  after  it'has  laid  in  the  tub  some  two  days.  Let 
the  hams  remain  six  weeks  in  brine,  and  then  dried 
several  days  before  smoking.  I  have  generally  had 
the  meat  nibbed  with  fine  salt  when  it  is  packed  down. 
The  meat  should  be  perfectly  cool  before  packing. 

J.  Glenn's  Kecipe — 2ud  premium.  To  1000  lbs.  of 
pork,  take  half  a  bushel  and  half  a  peck  of  salt,  3  lbs. 
saltpetre,  8  lbs.  sugar,  and  2  quarts  of  molasses.  Mix — 
rub  the  bacon  with  it  well ;  keep  on  for  three  weeks  in 
all,  but  at  the  end  of  nine  days  take  out  the  hams,  aiui 
put  those  which  were  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom. 

R.  BaooKE  Jr.'s  Recipe — 8d  premium.  One  bushel 
fine  salt,  half  bushel  ground  alum  salt,  one  and  a  half 
pounds  saltpetre  to  the  thousand  lbs.  pork,  left  to  lie  in 
pickle  4  weeks,  hung  up  and  smoked  with  hickory  wood 
until  the  rind  becomes  a  dark  brown. 

C.  D.  Swkgluff's  Recipe — 4th  premium.  To  100 
lbs.  Green  Hams,  take  8  lbs.  6.  A.  salt,  2  lbs.  brown 
sugar  or  molasses  equivalent,  2  oz.  saltpetre,  2  oz.  pearl 
ashes,  4  gallons  water,  dissolve  well,  skimming  ofl'  the 
scum  arising  on  the  surface.  Pack  tne  hams  comiMCtly 
in  a  tight  vessel  or  cask,  rubbing  the  fleshy  part  with 
fine  salt — in  a  day  or  two  pour  the  above  pickle  over 
the  meat,  taking  care  to  keep  it  covered  with  the  pickle. 
In  four  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  hams,  (that  is  to  say,  the  longer  period  for  heavy 
hams,)  hang  up  to  smoke,  hock  up;  smoking  With  green 
hickory  wood.  I  have  put  up  haras  for  the  last  12  or  15 
years  by  the  above  recipe  with  uniform  success,  eqnal 
at  all  times  to  the  sample  now  presented. 

To  the  above  we  add  the  following,  which  we,  as 
well  as  many  others,  have  satisfactorily  proved : 

For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  take  Are  pints 
of  good  molasses,  (or  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar.)  five 
ounces  saltpetre,  and  eight  pounds  rock  salt — add  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gentle 
Are,  skimming  on  the  froth  or  scum  as  it  rises.  Continue 
the  boiling  till  the  salt,  &c.  is  dissolved.  Have  the  hams 
nicely  cut  and  trimmed,  packed  in  casks  with  the  sliank 
end  down,  as  the  pickle  will  thus  strike  in  better. 
When  the  pickle,  prepared  as  above,  is  cooled  to  blood 
heat,  pour  it  over  the  hams.  They  may  lie  in  pickle 
from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  more  time  being  re- 
quired in  cold,  than  in  warm  weather.  Beef  or  mutton 
hams,  intended  for  smoking  and  drying,  may  be  cured 
according  to  this  mode,  and  will  be  found  excellent. 

Much  of  the  goodness  of  hams  depends  on  smoking. 
They  should  be  hung  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
as  not  to  be  heated.  They  should  also  be  hung  np  with 
the  shank  end  downward,  as  this  will  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  their  Juices  by  dripping.  Small  hams,  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  will  answer  with  two  weeks*  smoking, 
but  larger  ones,  and  those  wanted  for  keeping,  i^ould 
be  smoked  four  weeks  or  more. 


-•♦*- 


Faied  Potatoes. — The  French  method  of  cooking 
potates  affords  a  most  agreeable  disli.  The  potatoes  are 
peeled,  wiped,  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  then  thrown  into 
a  frying  pan  containing  an  abundance  of  hot  lard.  As 
soon  as  they  become  brown  and  crispy  they  are  throvm 
into  a  coUandcr  to  drain,  then  sprinkled  with  salt,  and 
served  up  as  hot  as  possible. 
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AcKiiowL«x>OEMBNT8. — ^Wo  lukve  recdved  oommunica- 
tions  since  oar  last^  from  R.  Grant,  W.  L.  Owen,  L.  L. 
Bullock,  John  Johnston,  J.  S.  P.,  A.  K.,  D.  T.,  J.  TV. 
Lincoln,  J.  H.  Salisbary,  H.  M.  Mattison,  J.  French, 
H.  3f .  M.,  J.  W.  Proctor,  P.  P.  P. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.  have  been  received,  during 
the  last  month  as  follows: — Catalogue  of  Officers  and 
Students  of  Tale  College,  for  1850-61,  from  Prof. 
NoETOK.— The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
for  Nov.,  from  the  Editoes,  New  Haven,  Conn.— - 
Report  of  the  5th  exhibition  of  the  Delaware  county 
(Pa.)  Institute  of  Science,  with  the  address  of  J.  M. 
Brooxall,  Esq.— Youatt  on  the  Horse,  with  not«s  by 
W.  C.  Spooner  and  H.  S.  Randall,  from  the  publishers. 
Deebt  &  MiLLEE,  Auburn.— Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  for  1850. 


"  Ohe  who  intbeds  to  be  a  Fabkee." — Tour  p'an 
of  farm-buildings  is  very  creditable  to  a  young  architect, 
but  is  lacking  in  some  points  which  convenience  and  econo- 
my require.  For  instance,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
storage  of  grain,  though  there  is  a  threshing-floor;  the 
apartments  for  the  storage  of  hay  and  straw  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stock,  are  much  too  small,  and  their 
situation  requires  too  much  labor  to  carry  the  fodder  to 
the  stock.  — - 

Phosphate  op  Like. — "We  learn  from  Dr.  E.  Em- 
xoys  that  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  article  has  been 
discovered  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  at 
Crown  Point.  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  quar- 
ried last  autumn,  some  of  which  has  been  examined  by 
Dr.  E.,  and  also  by  Prof.  Noeton,  and  has  been  found 
to  contain  from  four  to  five  per  cent  of  phosphate.  It 
may  be  prepared  for  use  as  manure,  either  by  being 
ground  in  a  mill,  after  the  manner  of  grinding  plaster, 
or  it  may  be  burnt,  like  lime.  It  is  harder  than  plaster, 
and  would  require  more  force  in  pulverizing.  When 
burnt,  it  readily  falls  to  powder. 

It  wm  be  recollected  that  the  use  of  phosphate  of 
lime  has  been  attended  with  highly  fkvorable  results  in 
9ome  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  on  old  pasture 
grounds,  and  such  as  hiive  been  much  devoted  to  grain 
crops,  which  have  been  exliaustcd  of  their  phosphates. 
We  trust  that  accurate  trials  of  this  article  will  be  made 
the  coming  season,  in  comparison  with  bones  and  other 
nuinures,  for  various  crops  and  on  various  soils,  and 
that  the  results  will  be  given  to  the  public.  Farmers 
will  then  have  some  criterion  by  which  they  may  de- 
termine its  relative  value,  and  the  expediency  of  pur- 
chasing it  as  a  manure. 


Drainage  of  Soils.— So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
results  of  under-draining  in  this  country  have  given 
great  satisfaction.  Mr.  John  Johestov,  of  Seneca 
county,  who  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  in  this  en- 
terprise in  western  New-Tork,  informs  us  that  he  laid 
down  about  5,000  tiles  the  past  autumn,  making,  with 
what  where  before  laid,  over  50,000  on  his  fkrm.  The 
tile-machine  owned  by  Mr.  Wuaetenbobt,  of  Waterloo, 
has  been  in -constant  operation,  and  does  not  supply  the 


demand  for  tiles.  Mr.  Johnston  suggests  to  the  makers 
of  wire  fence,  that  a  good  drain,  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  deep  on  the  upper  nde  of  the  fence,  (or  if  the 
ground  Is  not  sloping  as  near  the  fence  as  practicable,) 
will  keep  the  posts  from  heaving  by  frost.  If  the  ground 
is  wet,  he  says  the  posts  will  heave,  even  if  set  ''six 
feet  deep."  _— 

Standard  iorths  Shape  of  Fowls.— At  the  late 
exhibition  of  poultry  at  Boston,  a  well  known  gentle- 
man, who  had  carefully  examined  the  diOGsrent  kinds  of 
fowls,  observed:  These  long-legged,  thin-breasted 
chickens  will  never  answer  for  the  table.  I  q>eak  from 
forty  years'  practice  in  carving.  X  have  formerly  had 
them,  sometimes,  on  my  table,  but  have  grown  wise  by 
experience,  and  will  have  no  more  of  them.  To  sajT 
nothing  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  flesh,  their  shape  is 
not  right.  For  instance,  if  I  have  a  pair  of  such  chick- 
ens, and  there  are  half  a  dozen  ladies  at  table,  each 
chooses  a  piece  of  the  breast,  and  there  cannot  be  enough 
cut  from  that  part  to  serve  round;  but  if  I  have  a  pair 
of  partridges  [ruffed  grouse,]  though  they  may  no% 
weigh  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  chickens,  I  can 
readily  take  a  slice  from  the  breast  for  each  guest.  The 
partridge,  then,  should  be  the  standard  for  the  shape 
of  fowls;  and  besides  the  advantage  alluded  to,  it  will 
be  found  in  general,  that  the  nearer  this  form  is  ap* 
preached,  the  better  will  be  the  flesh,  and  the  greater 
the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  bone. 


Me.  Bell's  Sale  or  Stock. — ^We  would  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  Mr.  Bell's  sale  of  stock,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  department.  He  haE 
taken  great  pains,  both  in  the  original  selection  of  his 
animals,  and  in  the  breeding  of  those  he  has  reared.  We 
saw  his  whole  herd  last  &11,  and  can  safely  say,  that  one 
hundred  cows  of  equal  value  for  the  dairy,  are  very 
rarely  collected.  Many  of  the  ''grades"  are  animals 
of  much  value,  combining  symmetry,  constitution  and 
thriftiness,  with  excellent  dairy  properties. 


Sale  or  Short-Horns. — ^We  learn  that  Geo.  Vail, 
Esq.,  of  Troy,  has  recently  sold  the  short-horn  bull- 
calf  and  two  year  old  heifer  which  obtained  the  first 
premiums  at  the  last  show  of  the  American  Institute. 
The  calf,  Kirkleavington,  was  by  Wellingtonf  out  <^ 
Lady  Barrington  8d,  both  purchased  by  Mr.  Y.  of  the 
late  Thos.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Yorkshire,  England.  The 
purchaser  of  the  two  animals  first  mentioned,  is  Mr. 
Elisha  W.  Sheldon,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  N. 
Y.  We  hope  his  liberal  enterprise  will  be  properly  re- 
warded. — — 

"Chappel's  Feetilizee." — ^We  have  noticed  fre- 
quent  advertisements  at  the  south,  of  an  article  under 
this  name,  but  have  seldom  seen  any  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  its  effects.  Mr.  Edwin  6.  Booth,  states  in  the 
Southern  Planter,  that  "  he  has  tried  it  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  and,"  he  continues,  "if  one 
particle  of  benefit  has  ever  been  imparted  to  the  land 
or  the  crop,  I  have  been  unable  to  perceive  it,  nor 
has  any  other  person  who  has  seen  it  been  more  fortu- 
nate." Mr.  B.  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  an 
experiment  made  on  the  farm  of  Richard  Irbt.  "  He 
laid  off  two  contiguous  squares  on  unproductive  land, 
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and  put  on  one  the  qnnntity  of  Chappel's  fertilizer  re- 
commended J  on  the  other,  the  nsual  quantity  of  guano 
Waa  sown.  That  on  which  the  fertilieer  was  applied  re- 
mained uxq>n>ductiTe ;  the  other  produced  a  good  crop. 
The  line  of  demarkation  being  as  striking  as  shade  and 
sunshine.''  ■     ■  ■  ■ 

Akaltsss  or  Sons,  Manukbb,  &c.— From  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  which  have  been  made,  in  regard  to  pro- 
<$nring  reliable  analyses  of  various  substances,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  have 
been  induced  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Salisbvrt,  by  which  investigations  may  be  obtained  in 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture  which  practical 
chemistry  is  capable  of  illustrating.    The  charges  for 

analysis  are  as  follows: 

Complete  quantitative  inorganic  analyM*  of  a  aofl,  Itmeroek, 

gTpsum,  peal,  marl,  animal  mannre, 85  00 

Complete  proximate  organic  analysis  of  a  maimre,  marl,  peat, 

■oil. 5  00 

Determination  of  the  per  centage  of  water,  dry  matter,  and 

ash  in  raatinres,  ftc 3  00 

Analy«i»  of  mineral  or  spring  waters, 7  OO 

The  above  fees  to  accompany  all  samtdes  or  communications.  No 
■nalysifl  will  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  tiie  Laboratory  till  paid  for. 

The  analysis  of  ores,  nuueraU,  rocks,  commercial  articles,  &c., 
bLk)  attended  to  with  care. 

For  analysis,  enough  of  the  above  substances  should  be  sent  to 
make  half  a  pound  when  dry.  Of  mineral  or  spring  Mraters,  about 
cue  galltni  is  required. 

Samples  and  communications  nuy  be  forwarded,  post 
paid  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  or  to  B.  P.  Johvsok,  Esq., 
Secretary  N*.  T.  State  Ag.  Soc.,  old  State  Hall,  Albany. 

Stanley  and  Dickermam's  Indian  Portrait  Gal- 
lery.— ^Having  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  this 
splendid  collection  of  Indian  portraits^  while  it  was  being 
exhibited  in  this  city,  we  feel  that  by  calling  attention 
to  it,  we  may  perform  a  public  service.  It  consists  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  figures,  dcetched  from  life  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  during  a  sojourn  of  several  years  among 
the  various  Indian  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  represent  almost  every 
phase  of  Indian  character,  from  the  wild  and  supersti- 
tious Pawnee-Pict,  to  the  civilized  and  intelligent  Chero- 
kee. We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  fig- 
ures are  likenesseSf  and  they  are,  besides,  declared  by 
connoisseurs  to  possess  much  artistic  merit.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  S.  and  D.,  lor  the  unwearied 
pains  they  have  taken  in  producing  this  collection.  The 
Indian,  as  he  was  by  nature,  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  1r  a  short  time  he  will  be  seen  only  as  changed, 
more  or  less,  by  intercourse  with  the  race  by  whom  he 
has  been  supplanted,  and  before  whom  he  seems  des- 
tined to  yield  the  last  foot  of  that  vast  territory  over 
which  he  once  roamed. 


MuLTicoLE  Rye. — E.  G.  Booth,  states  in  the  SotUh' 
em  Planter  that  he  has  tried  this  variety  of  rye  in  com- 
parison with  other  varieties,  on  several  kinds  of  soil,  and 
in  all  ca.ses  the  Multicole  was  superior  in  yield— on  some 
rather  poor  soils,  it  yielded  twice  as  much  as  any  other. 

Bones  as  Manure. — The  use  of  bones  as  manure  was 
commenced  in  England,  about  1776.  It  was  then  com- 
mon to  apply  from  60  to  70  and  even  100  bushels  to  the 
acre— they  being  coarsely  broken  by  hammers.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  so  large  a  quanitty 
docs  not  produce  effects  in  proportion,  and  10  to  12 
bushels  are  now  thought  to  be  sufiicient  in  most  cases. 


The  annual  value  of  bones  used  in  England  for  manure, 
is  estimated  at  ^£880,000  or  $4,400,000. 

World's  Exhibition  por  1851. — We  learn  from  the 
English  papers  that  the  arrangements  for  this  great  ex- 
hibition are  progressing  rapidly.  The  stupendous 
building,  destined  to  receive  the  numerous  articles  which 
will  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  will  probably  bo 
completed  by  the  appointed  time. 

The  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1851.  Goods  will  be  received 
between  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  March, — 
after  the  latter  day,  none  will  be  received.  The  build* 
ing  is  to  be  1,848  feet  long,  408  feet  wide,  and  88  high, 
with  a  machinery  room  036  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide. 
It  is  to  be  chiefly  of  cast-iron  and  plate-glass;  4,000 
tons  of  the  latter  material  will  be  required  for  the 
roof.  An  avenue,  72  feet  in  width,  extends  lengthwise 
through  the  center  of  the  building.  Along  the  sides 
of  this  avenue,  at  distances  of  24  feet,  are  placed  co- 
lumns, for  the  support  of  the  roof.  Girders  of  iron  are 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  building  and  the  columns. 
18  feet  from  the  floor.  These  girders  are  two  feet  in 
depth,  and  2,244  of  them  will  be  required.  The  strength 
of  these  girders,  and  of  every  piece  of  iron  used  in  the 
building,  is  tested  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  A 
transepi  crosses  the  main  building  near  its  center.  The 
transept  is  to  have  a  circular  roof,  which  is  to  rise  20 
feet  above  the  other  part  of  the  building,  and  cover  a 
row  of  six  very  large  elm  trees,  around  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  first-class  refreshment  room.  The 
length  of  the  transept,  including  the  space  to  be  set 
apart  for  refreshment  rooms,  will  be  408  feet,  its  width 
72  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  center  of 
the  circular  roof  will  be  108  feet. 


To  PREVENT    THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  "  OhION  GrCB."— 

The  growth  of  the  onion  is  frequently  prevented  and  the 
plant  sometimes  destroyed  by  a  worm  which  attacks  it 
as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground.  A  corre^K>ndent 
of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  states  that  he  has  applied 
nitrate  of  soda  with  good  effects  in  preventing  the  rava- 
ges of  this  insect.  He  used  half  a  pound  of  the  salt  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  applied  eight  gallons  to  a  bed  of 
ten  yards  in  length.  He  states  that  it  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  worms,  and  the  crop  turned  out  well. 

AvERAQE  Products  op  an  English  Farm. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  averages  of  some  of  the  products  of  a 
farm  of  740  acres,  near  Brighton,  England,  occupied  by 
Wm.  RiODEN.  He  has  250  acres  of  wheat,  averaging 
26  bushels  per  acre ;  40  of  barley,  40  bushels;  60  in  oats. 
60  to  80  bushels;  240  acres  in  clover  and  grasses,  two 
tons  hay.  He  keeps  850  South  Down  ewes,  which  ave- 
rage yearly  about  400  lambs;  average  quantity  of  wool 
yielded  by  the  flock,  four  pounds  per  fleece,  and  it  sells 
at  25  cents  per  lb.  He  keeps  21  cows,  which  yield  on 
an  average  ten  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  the  year  round. 

Height  OF  Lightning  Rods. — It  has  been  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  derived  from  experiments  made  in  France,  on 
the  conducting  power  of  lightning-rods,  that  a  rod  will 
protect  a  circle  whose  radius  Is  equal  to  twice  the  hcisrht 
of  the  rod.    Prof.  Looms,  of  New-Haven,  states  that 
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he  has  heard  of'a 'CMe*  where  a  pile  of  shavings  were 
let  on  iire%y  lightningi  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
ieet  from  a  lightning  rod  of  flfty*nine  feet  in  height. 
From  this  case  Prof.  L.  concludes  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
rely  upon  a  rod  to  protect  a  circle  whose  radius  is  more 
than  once  and  a  half  the  height  of  the  rod. 

Relative- wxiOBT  of  Cork  akd  Cob.— The  proper- 
tion  of  com  to  the  cob;  in  different  varieties^  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  should  be  duly  regarded  in 
selectmg  a  kind  for  cultivatioii.  The  same  point  should 
be  aimed  at  in  this  case  as  in  animals  for  iattening — the 
least  proportion  of  offi&l  to  the  valuable  parts.  E.  M. 
BaADLET  gives  the  Rural  NtuhYorker  the  results  of  an 
experiment  on  this  subject.  The  varieties  of  corn  were 
the  Button,  (yellow  twelve-rowed,)  the  Vermont,  (yel- 
eight-rowed,)  and  the  Red-blaze,  (white  eight-rowed.) 
Samples  of  each  of  these  kinds  were  husked  the  first 
week  in  October,  thoroughly   dried;   then   carefully 

weighed  and  shelled,  showing  the  following  results: — 

75  lbs.  of  earn  of  DuUon  gave  of  cobs  90  Ibe.  0  ozs.,  of  com  54 
lbs.  7  bzB. 

75  Iba.  of  eais  of  Vennont  ran  gave  of  cobs  15  lbs.  19  ozs.,  of 
eom5DIb«  4  ozs. 

75  lbs.  of  ears  of  Red-blaae  gmre  of  cobs  15  Iba.  11  on.,  of  ccnm 
50  lbs.  5  oa. 

The  com  was  measured  before  it  was  shelled.  Of  the 
Dutton  there  was  two  bushels  and  four  quarts;  of  ihb 
Yermont  two  bushels,  and  of  the  Red-blaze  two  bushels 
and  two  quarts.  Thus  the  two  latter  varieties  yielded  8| 
per  cent  mora  corn  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  cob 
than  the  Dutton,  and  considerably  more  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk.  There  is  another  disadvantage  connected 
with  largo  cobs,  which  should  be  noticed.  They  are 
much  longer  in  drying,  and  consequently  the  grain  is 
much  more  likely  to  mould  and  spoil,  either  in  the  crib, 
or  while  it  is  in  shock. 
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Wm-  M.  Plast.]  ST.  LOUIS  [Wh.  SAuasuaT. 

Agricnltiiral  Wiirehoiifle  and  Seed  Store^ 

Comer  of  Fourih  and  Cfrten  Streetty 

(Lately  Plant  ic  Brother,) 

Br  PLANT  Jb  SALISBURY,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Oardkx,  Gra£8,  Flowxx,  and  other  Hesds. 

CLOVER.  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue  Gras^,  Millet,  Randall  Oraaa, 
Orchard  Gran,  Hemp,  Miutard,  Locust,  Osage  Orange.  Canary, 
&e.,  Jte.    Be«  market  rates  paid  in  ea$h  for  the  above  Seeds. 

Impleaisnts  and  IJfaffhtiwti 

Flows,  Harrows,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cotters,  Com  Shellers,  Sho- 
▼ebi,  Spades^  Hoes,  Rakes.  Haying  Tools,  Horse  Rakes,  Budding  and 
Pruning  Knives,  Saws  ana  Chisels,  ftc.,  &c. 

Agriimltaral  Booka—A  Large  Btodk. 

Alao,  Fmit  and  Shade  Trees,  Green-hoose  and  Garden  Pants,  ftc., 
tH  of  which  we  will  sell  as  low  as  any  other  house  in  the  city.    A 
Descriptive  CataltMrae  fnrniithed  to  poit-paid  anpIieanU.    Orders  so- 
licited  and  prvnnpdy  executed  by          PLANT  4c  SALISBURY. 
St.  Lonis,  Jan.  1, 1851~lt. 

Proatr   A  Mear's    Celebrated   Premiam  Center 

Draufht  Plows. 

A  LARGE  assortment  can  be  fonnd  at  the  State  Agricnltural 
Warehonse,  No.  35  Cliff-street,  New- York. 
Jan.  1— It.         BARR  ft  ATTERBURY. 

MonDt  Rntsen  Fmit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

THE  subscribers  have  for  sale  all  the  choice  varieties  of  the  Pear. 
Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Quince,  Red 
Antwerp  and  Franconia  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Strawberries. 

Also,  a  ffood  assortment  of  Dwarf  Pear  Trees.  None  cuhivated 
but  those  Ithat  have  been  tested  in  this  country.  When  purchasers 
deshre,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  proprietors,  so  as  to  afford  a 
regular  soccession  of  the  best  varietiea  throngh  the  season,  and  all 
iirarranted  true  to  their  luunes. 

Trees  for  canal  and  railroad  -well  packed  in  bundles,  indooed  in 
mats,  pot  up  in  moas. 

All  communications,  post-paid,  to  be  directed  Rhint^eky  Dutchess 
Co.,  NT.  yr      tr  GEORGE  SNYDER  k,  Co. 

Jan.  1, 1851— It* 


To  o«t  Sabacriben- 

With  tiiis  number  we  send  you,  agreeably  to  onr  ptroinise.  a  copy 
of 

The  Pictorial  Cultivator  Almnnan, 

which  has  been  got  up  at  a  heavy  expense,  expresriy  as  a  Nsw 
Ysar's  PKssKirr  to  the  snbsaribers  of  Thx  Cttltivatob.  If,  in  ro- 
tnm,  all  who  receive  this  number  will  u^e  then-  iiuBuence  to  mcreaae 
the  list  of  our  subscribers  for  the  present  year,  they  will  confer  a  fa- 
vor for  which  they  will  receive  our  hearty  thanks. 

»#« 

Every  Sabtoorlber  an  Agent 

All  our  Subscribers,  as  well  as  all  Poeiniasters,  are  especially  m- 
vited  to  act  as  Agents  for  our  publications,  Thx  Cultivator  and 
Ths  XIokticultvkist. 

[n7^  Agents  who  eompete  for  onr  Premiums,  will  aid  us  inkeepmg 
their  accounts,  if  they  wiU  number  their  subscribers,  1,  S,  3,  and  up- 
wards. 

■  ■    ■   ■    »♦» 

Bamembar  tha  Thebm  to  Gbiba. 
Seven  Copiea  for  85.00— FiAten  Copiesj  and  a  Dollar  Book  to  tho 
Agent,  for  f  10.00. 

07"  In  answer  to  several  inqairies,  ve  would  state,  that  it  is  not 
required  that  all  papers  in  a  club  should  be  sent  to  one  post  office.  We 
will  address  them  to  as  many  different  offices  as  may  be  necessary 

1^* 

Pramianu  to  Afcanti  of  the  Cultivator. 

As  an  inducement  to  greater  exertiou  on  the  part  of  those  disposed 
to  act  as  Agents,  the  fdlowmg  Pbkmiums  will  be  paid,  in  Books,  or 
Implements  or  Seeds,  from  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  to 
those  who  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  for  1^1 : 

1.  To  the  one  who  shaU  send  ns  the  greatest  number  ofsubacribera 
to  The  Cvltivatob  for  1851,  with  the  pay  in  advance,  at  the  club 
price  of  sixty-seven  cen's  each,  previous  to  tne  90th  of  March  next, 
the  sum  of  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
FORTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  Miiding  us  the  next  largint  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  TWENTY  DOLLARS. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list,  TEN  DOLLARS. 

6.  For  the  Five  next  largest  lists,  each  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

7.  For  the  Ten  next  largest  lists,  each  THREE  DOLLARS. 

8.  A  copy  of  Thomas'  '*  American  Fruft  Cvltvrist."  price  one 
dollar^a  very  valuable  work — or  any  other  dollar  book— to  every 
Agent  who  wnds  ns  fiAeen  subscribers  and  910,  and  who  does  not 
obtain  one  of  the  above  prizes.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 18S1 


THB  HORTIOUIiTUBISTi 

AND 

Mrnal  of  Hiiral  |rt_fiui  jRitriil  Caste. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Downw^o, 

Auikor  of  "  La$uiseapt  GardeniMg,^^  *<  Designs  for  Cottage  Rtsidefn- 
CM,"  "  Fruits  and  FruitTrees  of  America,"  fe.,  ^c. 

To  all  persons  alive  to  the  improvement  of  their  gRrdena,  oreharda, 
or  country  seats, — ^to  scientific  and  practical  cultiva'ors  of  the  soil,— 
to  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  this  Journal,  giving  the 
latest  discoveries  and  improvemems,  experiments  and  a«)uisitious  in 
Horticulture,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge,  comiected  with  it,  will 
be  found  invaluable.  Its  extended  and  valuable  correspondence  pre- 
sents the  experience  of  the  most  imelligeut  cultivators  in  America; 
and  the  instructive  and  agreeable  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor, 
moke  h  equally  sought  nfter  by  even  the  general  reader,  uiterestea 
in  country  life.  The  "Forkion  Notices'' present  a  summary  from 
all  the  leading  Horticultural  Journals  of  Europe;  the  "Domcstio 
Notices,"  and  "Aj«8\%'ers  to  Correspo.xdexT"?,"  furnish  copious 
hints  to  the  novice  in  practical  culture ;  and  the  numerous  and  bcautiAd 
Illustrations, — Plans  for  Cottag»^  Oreeuhou«es,  the  Figures  of  New 
Fruits,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  combuie  to  render  this  one  of  the  cheap- 
est aad  most  valuable  works  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  New  Volume,  (the  fllh.)  is  commenced  with  the  Jajraary  num- 
ber, 1851,  with  some  important  improvements  in  the  mechanical  ap- 
pearance of  the  work;  and  no  efforts  will  be  spa  ed  by  the  editor  or 
publisher,  to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  liberal  patronage  ex- 
tended to  it. 

Term*— Tlirce  Dollars  per  year— Two  copies  for  Five  Dollars. 
All  payments  to  be  make  in  advance,  and  orders  to  be  post-paid. 

(CT*  All  Agents  for  The  Cultivator,  nnd  Postmasters  generally, 
are  invited  to  act  as  Aeenis  for  The  lIoRTirrLTCRisT. 

LUTHER  TUCKER, 
Pvhliskery  Cultivator  Office^  Albanpy  If.  Y. 
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r[E  nbKTiben  vcnM  n^nKlTallr  bivilethi 
■dd  Pluiun  to  ■bail  nned  iHonnieni  of 


Jfrianltiinl  ud  BvtlaaltBnl  ^iMMta, 

mMHHW  which  may  be  foDiid  Pnniy  A  Meu'i  c«lebrt^  wl  ^^^X 
»l^ovcd  Ceiilcr  Draught  Plowi;  Emory  ^  Co.'i  Improrrf  Rail 

UDu  nl  ihc  lalt  Riiie  Agriculluril  Fur,  luAd  arc  iin«|ualHl  by  an] 
Dowi.igie;!  loanhei  with  n  full  maonmciil  of  lh»  lale«  aad  moK. 
impravad  ^trm,  Straw  Coiun,  Fanimig  MUK  Com  ShcUciL  Scad 

We  ihnll  at  dl  limea  ban  oil  haiil  a  Tidl  itsck  of  Field  and  Oar- 
den  fecdi,  Quin,  and  all  othei  FeiuUlcia  iu  Ihc  market,  which  ma] 
be  had  Dii  the  moM  nitiDBable  lema. 

renoMpncchaainaaRiclaaafiBiiur  re'ri^onlti^irfi'rinr  "»■ 
ftcUoii,  ai  we  inlend  kecpiiic  oilr  Hicli  ag  ira  can  ruUv  warrauL 
'  BAHR  A  ATTERBURY, 


FrospMlna  of  the  WkteivCnra  Jonnal,  for  1891 

TIE  ^VATER-C  URE  JOURNAL  ia  pohliabed  monthl  y,  illuBirmK 
with  anpaTiiiga,  exhibiting  the  Struclnn,  Aualomy  and  Phym 
tJogy  of  the  Honau  Boif,  with  ftnuliar  Inatmction  to  Immeia. 

demjiKd  to  b9  a  eompM*  FAMILY  OUIDE,  b  all  caaaa  and  in  a 


iianted  by  any  cuar  Planter  we  hata  aeoL     In 
■  Bin  iDii^  Towa,  a  hmt  ia  uaually  ajuvhcd. 
eeu  very  widely  introdoced  Ihroughout  the  ccvnlry  dniiY 
paii^  Bud  with  an  increaaed  deraand, — our  orderv  the  Ia4 
:eeding  all  |a«rioiiily  aiild.    Price,  complelc,  •M-OSl 


eipUiiied  thai  all  mayapiJyit  tarari 
uiablo  by  any  other  meaiii.  Tliere  h 
aiid  imivErHlly  appUeabia  aa  the  Wa 
It  miracidona,  and  it  hai  already  heci 


«iuted  0D1,  and  nude  ao  ]Aaju  that 
beliflFe  fully  that  man  rnay  proloi^ 
of  yeaiatuoally  altalned.     Wo  [Mt>- 


'nte  Eaale  n«wi,  in  ^leat  varjeiy  ot 


1,  ofcaaydralt,aiidcapaUeo4'  di 


Ic  latter, 


«  have  they  billed  to  gi^ 


to  gin  aaliabc- 


ceived  the  bifilieat  prenunnu  of  the  New- York  Stale  Agiic 
Alas,  Cuiuvtiiin  of  varKHH  ktmU,  aiid  lor  difeicnt  field 


IdRollennfTBrioi 


efl  and  kinds,  indddiDg  one  of  30  in 


found.  To  preacrve  health,  no  «hcr  mcde  of  living  can  cor 
with  Ihifl  lyalBio.  In  fact,  were  Lla  rulea  obaerved  and  carrici 
many  of  our  ilia  vonld  bt  foferer  banohed,  and  BDCceedJog  gt 

our  duty  to  teach  the  world  how  to  preserve  health,  ai  well  aa  core 


ply  it  without  the  aid  ofn  Phj-jician 

II  ig  unlvetially  conceded  by  all  uitelligeiU  pnclitionen,  aa  wen 
by  the  old  kIiooI  aa  the  new,  that  the  Wnier-Ctlre  i>  not  equaled  by 

only  to  woman.    The  Journal  will  contain  nich  advice  and  iiiatruc- 
liou  aa  may  be  couaidered  moat  imponanl,  in  rUl  theae  oriticol  yet 


longj  aa  man  y  tcotioila  are  AUi^jidedon  a  Iwrvnich  wrought  ircn 
than  aa  are  sunieiei^t  To  make  Ihe  leiiflh  of  Roller  roqnired  ui  fed 
.ong.    Priceaorao-uicKaiecIiDiit,  wlibfru«,*c.,la(iiae,KOi  at 


VigvlMbIa  Cdttar, 


Wm  he  publiihed  or 


Single  copy  on 

Fivecopieaai 

Fteave  addresaalJ 


RNAL 


in  of  thia  Hyitcm  to  Life,  1 


Ihe  above  Machine*,  lonther  WJi 


rErs 


'^' tte  E«i 


7  large  andconi[deu 


FOWlfiRS  &  WEI.La, 

Clinton  Hall,  No.  131  Niu»D-(trecl,  New.Tork. 
N.  &— Noir  >  the  lime  to  wbacilbe.  Ju.  1— It. 


For  Airlher  panicnlara,  prioee,  tema,  ftc,  aee  onr  DeacriiMiTe 
nutloguea,  coDlnining  npwaida  of  cne  hunrlicd  finely  execored  oa- 
gnivmga  of  oni  leadnig  I  mplemeuta,  together  with  deacriptioiH,  naaa, 
jricea,  Ac.,  fnniiahed  grata,  oa  apfdioHiaa  or  by  rniit. 

Albwiy  Agrwnliual  Woika,  Wanbniae  and  Boed  Slon,  No.  3m, 
n  Bro«lway.  ESCEHY  a  CO. 

Alhwiy,  Jan.  1,  Wil. 
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To  FanneTS,  II«rti^bnr«r«i  Breeder*,  Bieahen,  Smiths,  Ae, 
BEST  TOEK  OIT  THE  HOBBE. 

NOWrMdr,tlwThlrdTbi«MOiiof"YoDiTTon 
■ba  Suunim  ind  Utaatt  of  the  Hone," 
-with  Ihcir  RenHdla,  hroo^I  down  In  IS  'atbgr 
W.  C.  Sroona,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8.,  id  whkh  k  pr«. 
fixad  u  wicouit  oftlH  Bntdi  ip  Oh  Umint  »;■«, 
comiiilfiil  br  H.  B.  RuniALti,  witb  31  illuMialiau, 
Urge  ISmo,  4S3  pagu  |gicfl  $l.C(H-and  lor  hI* 
b)'  BookKllm  |:ciien<lT,  Ihrcnifk  Ibe  U.  Slsla. 
Olden  (bosli]  htwMirmtdlo 

DERBY  A  MtLLER, 
FMMm,  AiH^m,  if.  T. 

On  receipl  of  B3.D0  iv«  will  for»-Brd  iwo  erpi», 
frev  of  pipoiH,  ID  taj  pnuL  dd  tbo  Raiiroftdi  m 

k  la  hinuelf  lo  uiiderAljid  weUt  nunen  p«r1uiliiig 
lo  hit  heaJlliy  prcKn'it  jou.  KamluJI'i  '^  8pDoiier'a 
Yaaiia/'  H  ihe  KTcHi«1  workoflfaea^  upou  lb» 
pvtkulu  uifK.'  —Am,  Ceurur. 


The  Anerlcan   Live  Stock  Ininnwce  ComiiaiiTr 

41  FiinaiKi,  /mfuiiu. 

CHARTER  Dnlimhed.  Gniittd  /anmir  »,  TSSO.  KT-CapiiiJ 
SSO.roO!.^  For  ihe  liinnuioe  of  HORSES,  MULES, 
PRIZE  BULLS.  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE,  of  rvtry  dwcripUon, 
BgboA  Ihe  cDmbined  rialnof  Fj'n.  Waltr,  Arcidvna  aiut  DiHoM. 

Im«.  pud  In  aOiUyi  nfter  proof  of  demh. 

CXcim.-^JoKph  a.  Bowniui,  Hicun  Decker,  M.  D,,  Iuk 
Mo—,  Ueorge  D.  Hbj-,  John  Wim,  Alviii  W.  Tiocj,  Hoil  Abiier  T. 
Elli.,  Al™.  HmiUi,  Hou  Thomiu  Biriiop.  JokiiIi  u.  Bownmu,  JW- 
lidim.    B  S.  Whiniey,  StmUni.    Wm.  Runch,  IVotiirn-. 

Ang.  1,  IBSO— Itt. B.  P.  JOHNSON,  AgTiil,  Albanr- 


Devon  Stock  foi  Sale. 
fT^WO  fiiK  DtTon  Com,  3  kml «  rcHi  oM;  ■!»  i  £iw  t'>^"K 

The  auWriltor  offen  the  tbo^  for  vie,  of  mire  blood,  and  brrd 
from  the  bes  nock  in  ihe  raunlrr.         FRANCW  W.  COWLBH. 
Fumimgloii,  Coiiu.  Not.  SO,  IMP.    Per.  1— (h. 


Colnuui's  EnropeaH  AKricnlliire. 

EITROPEAN  AGRICUr.TttRE.  from  nenoiia]  obKrrMio] 
Hml  CotMiK,  of  MMochiueiu.  Two  line  oclam 
le  H  nuUijhal  iiiNoi.,  U. 
^ATdR. 


leoleeofTHE  C 


Qnrinltd  lu^oTMnent  in  Wat«  WbMlt  fir  XiU-Ownm. 

RECRNT  innnnnuiiM  ni  Iha  Fr«Kh  Tnrbuw  tai  Scotch  Mor. 
lu  Water  \Vhaeli,  eieeediiig  all  Mber^  eien  Ilie  nxHl  perfect 
Ovcrriiot  Whed,  bj  a  neat  percentage,  haibeenr«e"<ed  by  Mr. 
UeiUT  Van  Dewilei.      [l  hn>  been  fully  tceled.  luid  fonnU/ir  in  ail- 


Theqi 


B-Ilt,  a^',  1-08,  S.67,  S-tS,  IIM4, 11-38,  I1-3L  1:M1,  U-M,  IS-iW, 
n  in    ft  in     Fill     n  hi    fl  ill     ft  iu    n  ill     n  in    n  in     am 

10.31, 17-13,  is-n,  19-m),  ao-ia,  si-is,  £I-it,  S3-ti),  si-is,  as-ii, 

R  in    fl  »    n  hi 

as-ll,  *7-IO,  as-B,    All  wtiomarwi^loimpiiiveiheirinilUorrac- 
of  head  and  fhltof  waler,  otidiba  nmooiit  of  horv  power  required  In 

^nier,  Slid  aa  ihe  bend  and  tall  maj  be  m  bei^,  Irom  fl  hone-power 

Mr.  JnRirer  ifu  prBctk.^l  and  cKpericnccd  mDI-wrigtbf,  and  coti- 
aiden  thii  the  beat  Waiec  Wheel  ihu  hu  ever  beeu  o&ted  to  the 


1Ve  hare  a  larac  aMonmenl  of  Arnchinary  Paltenu.tbat  have 
eoUcciiiig  more  ilian  GAy  ycnre.  nnd  are  ready  at  all  limei  la  Ai 
CaBinga,  Sited  or  not,  a!  Aiiil  notice  and  on  lair  lerm'. 

JAGUER,  TREADWELL  Ic  PERRY, 
Ensla  Foiuidry  nnd  MncliiiKrv  Worb, 
Octl-n.  No.  110  B»*<r-Mieel,  Albany,  N. 


School  of  Applied  CheulMiT, 
YiLi  CoLLHi,  N(w  Haws,  Conn. 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Prof  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 
HENRY  WURTZ,  PirB  AaiiKaiil. 
^TUDENTS  are  received  hi  Ibi.  Laboratory  u  a  apecia 
lall  brancbei  of  Cbenii9trT,t«lh  organic  aid  inorganic,  g 

Every  facility  ia  afforded  lo  thoae  who  deiin  to  hecnmi 
1  i<cieiiii&c  Agrkuliure,  in  Ihe  aiitly^ia  of  auils,  fimm,  ai 


leoroloey;  altn  the  college  hi 


11,  ftc,  apply  to  ProC  NORTON, 


ANDRE  LEROY, 

A1.READY  well  known  in  the  United  HiatH  and  hi  Europe,  bar. 
ii«  nbinined  nt  Ihe  laM  French  Nniional  Fair,  in  Pari*,  Ihe  only 
Gold  Medal  awarded,  both  forhu  Fruit  and  Omamcnial  Trc«.  bcga 
leave  lo  inform  hii  frieiida  and  the  public  in  geiicral,  that  be  ia  now 
ready  la  eiceule,  with  the  freatcst  eart  anddcqiatch,  all  the  oidera 
that  micM  be  aeiil  m  bin.  Kii  Caialognee  may  be  bad  on  npfiUca- 
liai  lo  lui  ageol  in  New-York,  Mr.  EnDtriati  BnuixoE.  mcrchanl, 
who  will  receirs  and  llir%nird  all  ordeis  for  Mr.  LEROY,  directed 
to  hiB  care.  Slid  t^  pan  through  the  Ctntnin-HiinM  and  focwanl  la 

nil  Treee  and  Plnim  onlcrej.  Dec.  I— 3t. 


THEflibacribenwnnldreiperinillT 
uiviic  Ihe  allGuiion  iiTplaiUcra  anil 
de.iler>  ill  Airicnllunl  aiid  Horllcul- 
tunil  Implemcini.  Gnidcn  aial  Firhl 

ri«l  nwr^innd'of  Ganlni  and  Fi^ 
loob,  kc,  which  they  nre  rdliiig  nt  Ihe  very  lowest  ratu  thai  they 
can  he  procuied  h  Ibc  L'nilcd  Staio.  Pcr<«ii>  livinc  at  a  dinaiKe 
canobtniunii  "illtMreled"  fnialivne,  ronlan.iiaaliatof  prices,  on 
npplieatioii  by  lellor,  pust-pairL    Tho^c  ordering  from  ni  may  depend 


I'TBBmction*  N.  V.  8.  Ag.  Socicly. 
fJinE  TranM.:iiomofth«  New-York  Plate  Agriculluial  Society, 
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Great  Bale  of  0airir  Stock. 

THE  subscriber  will  ofler  for  sale,  without  reserve,  at  Public  Auc- 
tion, on  TUESDAY  the  2&tk  day  of  March,  1R51,  at  12  o'clock, 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  resides,  at  Morrisania,  Westchester coimty. 
New- York,  upwards  of 

100  HMd  of  OowB  and  HeSiSnt. 

About  50  head  of  them  are  Native  and  Amsterdam  Dutch  Cows^se- 
lected  by  the  subncriber  witli  reference  to  milkiji|g  qualities.  The 
ramabider,  about  50  head,  are  grades — ^half,  three-fourths  and  seven- 
eighths  Wood  Heifers,  from  1  to  5  years  old,  bred  by  the  subscriber, 
out  of  the  very  best  Cows,  aiid  got  by  the  celebrafed  imponed  short- 
homed  Bull  "Mariui ;"  and  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  maturity, 
Utey  appear  to  combine,  with  moft  faultless  symmetry,  nearly  every 
point  indicative  of  perfection  ni  a  Dairy  Cow. 

Taking  the  whole  dairy  together,  it  w  perhaps  the  best  selected  in 
the  Untied  States.  The  Cows,  with  a  few  excejnions,  are  all  young, 
and  in  calf  by  the  fine  Bull  ''Amsterdam." 

The  many  premiums  1  have  been  avnirded,  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  by  the  American  Institute,  give  evidence  of  success 
■s  a  breeder. 

I  will  also  sell  my  short-homed  Cow,  that  took  the  first  premium  at 
the  American  Institute  Fair,  in  October  last. 

Two  2-year  old  Heifers  and  one  yenrliiig,  all  thorough  bred. 

T>vo  yoke  of  very  superior  WORKING  CATTLE,  with  several 
fine  HORSES. 

One  BOAR,  of  the  Russian  grass  breed. 

One  imported  improved  (white)  Berkshire  SOW  and  PIGS. 

One  Suffolk  SOW  and  PIGS. 

The  number  of  hogs  in  all,  will  be  tnm  50  to  60,  and  some  of  them 
are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced. 

All  the  Farming  and  Dairy  utensils,  which  are  numerous. 

07*  A  Catalogue  and  drscripition  of  each  animnl,  will  be  given  on 
the  day  of  sale.  Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  wnl  be  de- 
livered by  the  subscriber  on  ship> board  or  railroad  cars,  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  free  of  risk  and  expense  to  the  mirchnser. 

Morrisania  is  nine  miles  from  New- York  by  Harlem  Railroad. 

THOS,  BELL. 

Jan.  1, 1851— 3ms.* 

Albany  French  Bnrr  Mill  Stone  Factory* 

ADAM  R.  SMITH,  late  of  Troy,  having  located  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Quackenbutih  street*,  Albany,  N.  Y-,  invites  the 
attention  af  Millers  and  Millwrights  to  his  large  stock  on  nand,  inclu- 
five  of  finished  stones,  together  with  hli  facilities  for  filling  orders  at 
■hort  notice.  [TT*  Great  care  being  exercised  in  their  manufacture, 
by  the  most  experienced  workmen,  and  purchasing  entirely  for  cash, 
vHiich  enables  nim  to  procure  stock  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  h« 
can  offer  superior  advantages  to  customers. 

Batch  Anohor  Bolting  Clotfa, 
Of  extra  heavy  quality,  and  every  other  article  used  in  milling,  alwayi 
on  hand. 

Notice. — Having  supplied  to  Mr.  Adam  R.  Smfth,  the  stock  of 
Burr  Stones  for  his  shop  in  Albany,  we  can  say  that  his  selections 
comprised  only  the  best  of  our  whole  importations,  which  were  of 
unusually  good  quality  this  season.         M.  &  W.  Livingston. 

70  Broad-street.  New- York,  Sept.  9, 1850. 

TroTj  Sept.  17,  1850. 
We  have  had  ^e  pleanirc  of  several  years  acqumiitance  end  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Adam  R.  Smith,  and  consider  him  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  and  particularly  scrupulous  as  to  his  engagements. 
He  will  undertake  nothing  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  perform. 

Elias  Plum,  PresH  ComM  Bank  Troy. 
F.  LxAXB,  Cashier  do. 

Jan.  1, 1851— 2t. 


AgricaltuiBl  and  Hoiticaltaral  Implements,  and 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

UPWARDS  of  one  hundred  different  kinds  of  PIowl  and  a  cor- 
responduig  variety  df  ail  other  Implemrats  for  the  FarBaex, 
I^auter  and  Gaidener ;  embracing  the  largest  and  most  complete  as- 
sortment \o  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Also,  Field  aad  Gudea 
Seeds,  a  large  and  varied  anortment  A.  B.  ALLEN  Jk  CO., 

Jan  1,  IWl— tf.  189  3c  191  Water-*t.,  New- York. 

Emery's  Horae-powera  and  Threslien* 

EMERY  k.  Co.'s  Premium  RaOway  Horse-powert  and  llxresb- 
ers,  which  were  awarded  the  first  Premium  at  the  late  Stale 
Fair,  in  competition  with  many  others,  for  sale  at  the  State  Agrknlto 
ral  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff<etreet,  New-York. 
Jan.  1— It  BARR  &  ATTERBURY. 

Imported  Saflbllcy  Emex  and  Middleflex  Swine. 

THE  subscriber  has  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  some  pore  fared 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesiex  Swine,  from  the  impovtalion  of 
the  late  William  Stickney,  of  JBnalon.    AH  orders  and  aelectioai  ia- 
trusted  to  Istiac  Stickney,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  selec- 
tions made  with  great  care.                       ISAAC  STICKNEY, 
Jan.  1,  1951— It. Chafliam-streel,  Boatoa. 

.    Farmer  Wanted. 

A  Man  and  his  wife,  (without  children  preferred.)  to  take  charge 
of  a  valuable  farm  in  one  c(  the  most  eligible  locatious  in  New 
England,  and  a  dei«irable  situation  for  an  active,  intelligent  man. 

Applications,  stating  all  necessary  puticalara.  the  compenflaikn  ex- 
pected, Ac,  may  be  addressed  to  Box  No.  1668  Post-olBce,  Boston, 
post-paid. Jan.  1, 18S1— It* 

Wanted  to  Pnrchasey 

A  SMALL  FARM,  in^thc  State  of  New-York,  PemisylTania  or 
New  Jersey,  near  a  flourishing  village^  worth  abcnit  #2,000, 
with  Fruit  Trees,  and  in  good  state  of  culti-.  aUou. 

Address  FARMER,  (post-paid,)  Pettengill's  Advertising  Agency, 
10,  State-sUreet,  Boston,  Mass.  Jan.  1— It.* 

<<  CO ATE'8  HERD  BOOK  " 

OF   SHORT-HORNED   CATl'LE,  illustrated  with  nmnerans 
Portraits  of  Celebrated  Animals,  complete  to  the  preseiit  lime, 
in  nine  volumes,  octavo,  price  XO  9s. 

PASTICrLAJLS  or  SACB  VOLCMB,  WKFCH  MAT  BB  SAD  aXPAXATSX.T  IF 

BBQVntSD. 

New  Edition,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bidls,  as  found  in  the  lat, 

dd  and  3d  vols.,  from  No.  1  to  2R)7,  inclusive,  price  21s. 
New  Edition,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Cows  and  their  Prodnce, 

which  appeared  m  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  vols,  jprice  31s.  Gd. 
Vol.  4,  containing  the  Pe<ligrees  of  Bulls,  in  coutmuation,  from  SS08 

to  60DD.  inclusive,  price  21s. 
Vol.  5,  in  Two  Parts,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Cowa  and  their 

Produce  to  the  year  1843,  price  33s.  6d. 
Vol,  6,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulls,  from  No. 6700  to  7749,  with 

upvrarfls  of  1,250  Cows  and  their  Phxluce,  to  the  year  1845, 

price  21s. 
Vol.  7,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulla,  from  No.  7750to8700i,  wiili 

upwards  of  1,300  Cuws  and  their  Produce,  to  the  dose  oTtl.e 

year  1845,  price  21s. 
Vol.  8,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulli,  fhim  No.  6800  to  98S2,  with 

upwards  of  1,650  Cows  and  their  Produce,  to  the  31st «  De-> 

cerober,  1R47,  price  21s. 
Vol.  0,  containing  the  Ped'grees  of  BuUs,  from  No.  68S3  to  11060, 

with  upwards  of  1^850  Cows  and  their  Produce,  to  the  31st 

December,  1849,  price  21s. 
Published  by  H.  STRAFFORD,  3  Camleix  ViUaa,  Camden  T6wn, 
Londcm.  Jan.  1, 1861 — ^9i. 
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^tmtitiil.Sialrnitlinf. 

How  t«  Impvore  Wonaont  Lawla. 

Enrrou  OtTLTITAroii — The  subject  of  improTing 
dd  Uods,  U  one  frangfat  with  such  iaterest  to  farm- 
era  occupying  ths  easteni  and  part  of  the  middle  and 
■oatbem  States,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  too 
mocfa  being  said  aboat  it,  provided  what  is  said  is  of 
a  practical  nature.  Before  prooeoding  to  the  details 
of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  &ct  which 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  haTe  been  too  much 
overlooked  in  this  conntry .  xt  is,  that  a  certain 
unolint  of  capital  is  always  required  to  conduct  sue- 
cessfdUy  a  certain  number  of  acres.  Abtbcr 
YouMO,  in  his  IhrmtT'i  Calendar,  gives  the  amount 
of  dental,  laborers,  utensill,  Jtc.  to.  neoeesarj,  or 
'supposed  to  be  necessary,  to  conduct  auccessflilly  an 
English  &rm,  but  this  data  wonld  pertiaps  be  of  lit- 
tle use  in  this  country.  There  is  no  greater  barrier 
irithin  my  knowledge,  to  thesnccessof  our  farmers, 
than  this  same  want  <rf'  capital.  So  br  Irom  having 
means  at  their  command,  we  find,  on  looking  around 
MB,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  our  &rmera 
heavily  in  debt,  and  paying  a  heavy  interest.  Their 
rwources,  therefore,  are  hampered  in  the  start;  and 
nothing  but  hard  labor,  and  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my, enables  them  to  get  hold  of  anything  with  which 
to  improve. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  this  want  of 
me«ns  f  Is  it  because  fiumers  are  in  very  many  in- 
stance*  poor  ?  I  answer,  no.  No  man  is  poor  who 
owns  20  or  30  acres  of  land  within  a  day's  joomey 
of  a  good  market,  and  who  has  a  cash  caiutal  of 
flOOO;  bat  a  man  may  be  poor,  very  poor  indeed, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  who  owns  100  acres  of 
land  in  sneh  a  sitnation,  withont  a  dollar  of  cash 
captal  to  improve  it  with.  This  then  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  I  oonsider  the  pasuon  for  owning  a 
great  number  of  acres,  one  of  the  greatest  misfbr- 
timcfl  to  our  working  brmers.  How  cpmmon  is  it, 
to  bear  a  man  who  owns  30  or  40  acres  of  land, 
apoken  of  u  one  who  has  only  a  potato  ^cA,  and 
jet  perhaps  this  very  man  on  his  potato  patch,  raises 
more  than  his  nrighbor  who  owns  100  acres.    De- 


pend upon  it,  this  is  all  wrong;  the  best  farmer  is 
not  the  man  always  who  has  the  most  land,  but  the 
man  who  raises  the  greatest  amount  from  the  least 
number  of  acres  and  with  the  least  expenditure.  It 
is  b.r  easier  and  better  to  get  fifty  bushels  of  corn 
from  one  acre  than  two.  If  I  were  called  upon  fbr 
advice  by  some  one  who  owned  50  acres  of  land,  and 
who  was  about  to  buy  EO  more,  I  should  certainly 
say, — rather  sell  20  of  what  you  possess,  than  bay 
20,  unless  your  cash  capital  warrants  it.  With 
money  in  hand,  Stock  can  be  bought  on  ttie  most  ^ 
vorablc  terms,  and  just  at  such  times  as  it  is  wanted. 
With  money  in  hand,  labor  can  almost  always  b* 
obtained,  just  when  it  is  required.  With  money  in 
hand  there  is  no  need  of  "  store  bills" — goods  can 
be  bouglit  cheaper  and  better  for  cash. 

But  I  cannot  pursue  this  matter  here :  my  present 
purpose  is  to  say  something  about  the  improvement 
of  old  lands.  The  subject  should  be  considered  un- 
der two  heads.  The  improvement  of  sandy  or  light 
soils;  and  the  improvement  of  clay  or  heavy  soils. 
I  shall  takethefirst  for  the  present  article,  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  practical  ezperienot 
without  lavoring  one  theory  or  another. 

What  is  the  first  thing  necessary  for  iroprovbg  a 
worn-out  sandy  soil?  I  answer,  to  change  its  tex- 
ture, and  bring  it  into,  or  approachii^,  that  state 
called  loam.  How  is  this  to  be>done?  1  answer, 
by  a  mixture  of  heavier  soils,  such  aa  day,  and  by  ' 
the  application  of  barn-yard  and  other  manuii%  tn 
a  proper  manner.  Any  man  who  has  an  acCessiblr  ff 
swamp  upon  his  farm,  containing  good  mudb  hae 
the  means  in  his  power  of  enriching  his  soil,  n  ha 
has  not  one  of  his  own,  perhaps  some  neighbor, 
living  at  no  great  distance,  may  own  one;  and  if  it 
be  large,  be  may  have  enough  for  his  own  use  and  be 
induced  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  loads  yearly  tor 
a  small  compensation.  But  as  it  is  not  always  in 
our  power  to  obtun  clay  or  muck,  we  must  mainly 
depend  upon  manitrea.  The  eolUetuM,  pre«rt>atiMi 
and  itpplieatum  of  manure,  then,  becomes  avery  im- 
portant matter  to  the  farmer. 

TBI  CoiXBCTiox  or  M^hubb. — About  this,  I  be- 
lieve we  are,  most  of  us  at  least,  very  fkr  out  of  the 
way.    There  is  a  waste  of  manure  on  moat  of  our 
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fimiu  erery  y«ar,  ao  great  that  could  it  be  present- 
ed to  our  minds  in  the  light  it  ought,  would,  I  am 
gage,  startle  us.  Many  farmers  think  they  have  not 
time  to  mmke  manure,  and  yet  without  manure,  they 
tre  Well  aware  that  they  can  grow  but  poor  crops. 
Leaves,  weeds  before  seedii]^,  dirt  from  road  washes, 
the  wood-yard,  the  fowl-houses,  the  pig-pens,  when 
properly  managed,  supply  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
manure.  The  first  four  named,  should  be  incorpora- 
ted with  the  droppings  and  litter  of  the  barn-yard 
and  stables;  the  fifth  should  be  mixed  with  plaster 
and  ashes,  according  to  the  receipt  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Cultivator  for  1850,  page  181,  and  which 
I  think  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  composts  I  ever 
used.  The  pig-pens  should  be  kept  well  littered  with 
straw,  leaves,  weeds,  &c.,  and  the  &rmer  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  it  will  cost  him.    • 

Straw  is  so  valuaUe  for  converting  into  manure, 
and  contains  comparatively  speaking,  so  little  actual 
nutriment  as  food  for  stock,  that  I  think  it  ought 
'seldom  to  be  used  for  the  latter  purpose.  Some  ez- 
oeUent  remarks  upon  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  will  be  found  in 
last  September's  Cultivator.  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  accord  with  the  experience  of  all  those  who  have 
tested  the  matter  thoroughly.  The  bare  droppings 
from  stock,  make  comparatively  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  manure.  It  may  be  said  that  although 
small  in  quantity,  it  is  more  highly  concentrated, 
and  will  go  further.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  may 
be  true;  but  it  is  a  weH-known  fact,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  straw,  leaves,  kc.  &c.,  when  incorporated 
with  the  droppings  and  saturated  with  the  liquid  from 
the  stock,  becomes  almost  as  valuable  as  the  clear 
droppings,  and  may  be  made  to  exceed  it  many  times 
in  bulk.  It  is  therefore  better  economy  to  pass  the 
straw  through  the  yard  in  order  to  get  a  greater 
amount  of  manure  to  apply  to  the  growth  of  valuable 
crops.  Those  formers  living  near  villi^s  or  cities, 
have  opportunities  for  obtaining  manure  which  are 
out  of  the  power  of  those  farther  off,  unless  the 
means  of  transportation  are  easy.  We  presume  no 
good  fiirmer  will  neglect  any  opportunity  afforded 
him  to  obtain  a  supply  of  manure  at  rates  that  will 
ri^y  him. 

Thb  Prbsevation  op  Manure. — ^I  am  fully  of 
the  opinion  that  manure  ought  to  be  well  rotted,  to 
be  applied  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  sandy  soils. 
For  that  purpose,  therefore,  the  manure  of  the  farm 
should  be  secured,  either  under  sheds  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  in  yards  so  planned  as  to  prevent  loss  by 
drenching  rains,  or  leaching  off,  and  made  one  year 
to  be  applied  the  next.  The  heaps  should  be  covered 
'  with  dirt  or  plaster  of  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  ammonia. 

The  Application  of  Manxtre. — ^I  have  found  by 
repeated  trials,  that  about  two  to  three  inches  is  the 
best  depth  to  cover  manure  when  applied  to  sandy 


land.    I  should  always  prefer  plowing  the  grotrnd 
first,  when  praoticable;  spread  the  manure  broad* 
cast,  evenly  over  ihe  surface,  after  wUch,  harrow  ia 
well  with  an  iron  tooth  harrow.    If  manure  is  used, 
which  is  not  rotted,  it  should  be  put  on  before  plow- 
ing, and  the  ground  well  harrowed  afterwards.    I 
have  obtained  great  benefit  from  top-dressing  grass 
lands  early  in  the  spring,  with  well  rotted  manure. 
There  is  a  custom  prevailing  in  some  places,  which  I 
think  cannot  be  approved  of  by  the  best  farmers— 
namely,  manuring  the  com  crop  in  the  hill,  with 
barn-yard  manure.    In  behalf  of  the  custom  it  is 
urged  that  a  greater  quantity  of  com  to  the  acre  can 
be  raised  in  this  way,  aad  that  the  manure  can  be 
made  to  cover  a  greater  space.    The  hxA  is,  it  is  a 
forcing  system;  the  idea  is  the  making  a  good  crop, 
not  the  general  improvement  of  the  land.    If  the  sea- 
son prove  moist,  a  good  crop  may  doubtless  be  rais 
ed  in  the  way  named;  but  should  the  season  proYO 
dry,  the  manure  in  the  hill  would  damage  more  than 
benefit  the  crop.    The  only  advantage  gained,  is  in 
giving  the  com  a  start.    As  to  covering  over  a  great- 
er space  of  ground,  I  can',  only  say  that  I  think  an 
even  culture  the  greatest  beauty  of  farming,  and  mj 
dislike  to  the  system  in  question  is,  that  it  militates 
against  this.    Com  is  a  crop,  the  roots  of  which 
run  out  every  where  in  search  of  food;  if  manure  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  as  soon  as  the  roots 
of  the  com  b^n  to  extend  themselves,  they  will  be 
sure  to  find  it,  and  at  a  time,  and  in  such  quantitj, 
as  is  best  suited  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  plant-Hind  the  ensuing  season  our  eyes  will  not 
rest  upon  an  uneven  field  of  oats;  here  a  tall  cluster 
of  spires,  and  there  an  army  of  dwarfs.    I  have 
stood  some  distance  off,  and  looked  over  a  field  treat- 
ed in  this  way,  and  oould  count  where  every  hill  of 
com  had  been  the  season  before.     Such  a  system  of 
husbandry  is  not  calculated  to  improve  our  wom-oot 
land.    We  want  an  oven  culture^  calculated  to  bene- 
fit the  whole,  not  a  part  of  the  land.     Broadcastap- 
plications  of  manure,  evenly  spread  over  the  sur&oe, 
are  always  the  best. 

Plowing  Sandt  Soils. — So  fiu*  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  found  six  inches  the  best  depth  to  plow 
sandy  soils  and  loams.  I  am  aware  it  is  very  fashr 
ionable  to  say  "  plow  deep,"  and  I  think  this  is  said 
too  much ,  without  any  discrimination .  In  clay  soils, 
there  is  little  fear  of  going  too  deep,  but  there  seems 
to  me  no  reason  in  plowing  a  soil  to  a  great  depth, 
that  is  already  too  porous.  Even  sandy  loams  are 
not  benefitted  by  too  deep  plowing,  and  as  to  sub- 
soiling  any  light  soil,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  raising  root  crops,  I  think  it  ruinous. 

Fencing. — ^The  first  object  of  attention  in  regard 
to  fencing  j  should  be  to  get  line  fenced  in  good  order. 
"  Good  fences  make  good  neighbors,"  is  an  old  and 
true  adage.  The  lines  should  be  evenly  divided,  and 
memorandums  to  that  effect  should  be  exchanged 
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^t*W6ai  tiie  pwrtMB.  Tbft  kind  of  fytMs  wfll  neoes- 
Morily  deipeiKd  snieh  iq>o]i  thd  loestioA  ocDopied;  in 
mtae  places  timber  ia  Abnndaiity  and  stone  scaroe;  in 
olhers  the  reYerse  of  this  ooeors. 

In  all  places  where  stone  foioes  can  be  made,  they 
are  greatly  to  be  prsferred;  they  are  stronger,  more 
durable,  and  less  expensive.  I  haye  often  been  snr- 
prised,  in  going  through  dififcrent  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, to  fiee  a  field  covered  vith  loose  stones,  sur- 
rounded with  a  poor-looking,  old  rail  fence.  The 
4>wner  had  perhaps  plowed  it  for  years  in  that  con- 
dition, and  the  idea  never  seems  to  have  entered  his 
mind,  that  the  stones  could  be  converted  into  a  fine 
fence,  bettering  the  condition  of  his  fiirm,  and  giving 
it  a  thrifty  appearance. 

I  have  said  that  stone  £&nces  are  less  expensive 
than  other  kinds;  as  an  idea  to  the  contrary  seems 
prevalent,  some  explanation  may  be  necessary.  Let 
us  make  a  calculation  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  stone 
and  wood  fences.  I  mean,  of  course,  where  stone  is 
abundant.  Worm  fences  are  probably  the  cheapest 
kind  of  wood  fences. 

1  panel,  of  12  fiset,  will  cost  at  foU(nirB : 

7  rails  at  6(1  eaeb, fO  48 

9  slakes,  3ilj  each, 06 

Labor  rutting  19,.. 09 

Tol^, 90  50 

This  estimate,  in  the  section  of  country  where  I  re- 
side, would  be  considered  low.  Now,  I  have  had 
good  single  walls  built,  three  feet  bottom,  (sin- 
gled up  to  a  foot  across  the  top,)  and  four  feet  high, 
(such  walls  will  stand  better  than  douHe  ones,  un- 
less sunk  below  the  frost,  and  made  very  large,)  for 
from  50c.  to  68c.  a  rod,  including  every  expense, 
iKMird  of  men,  teams,  &c.  Such  a  fence,  then,  costs 
not  as  much  as  worm  fence,  and  is  far  stronger  and 
more  durable.  A  fence  of  this  description  will  re- 
sist cattle  and  horses  that  would  vault  over,  or  tear 
down,  a  seven  railed  worm,  or  five  railed  post  and 
railftnoe. 

The  expense  attending  fencing  a  farm  is  always 
great,  but  there  is  no  outlay  that  pays  better  than  a 
judicious  system  of  fencing.  Where  stone  or  timber 
is  plenty,  fields  can  scarcely  be  made  too  small.  I 
should  be  glad  if  the  tillable  land  of  my  farm  was 
fenced  in  acre  lots.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  system  of 
fimcing  in  small  lots,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
farmers  living  in  mountainous  lands,  are  enabled  to 
live  and  do  so  well  as  they  do.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  stone  on  their  land,  they  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  fence  in  small  lots.  This  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  shift  their  cattle  often  from  field 
to  field,  thereby  obtaining  for  them  fresh  pasture  al- 
most daily.  I  recently  heard  of  a  man  who  grass- 
fittted  twenty  head  of  cattle  on  twenty  acres  of  land. 
This  seems  at  first  view,  almost  incredible,  but  a 
glance  at  his  plan  will  show  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
fie  fenced  his  fields  into  acre  lots :  when  the  grass 
was  well  grown,  he  turned  his  twenty  head  into  one 


field.  This  they  eat  off  pretty  cleans  and  maaiwid 
pretty  wtH  in  a  day — ha  then,  next  day,  turned  ante 
the  next  field,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  were  used. 
By  iStoB  time  the  first  field  had  had^twenty  days  msIu 
and  was  covered  again  with  an  abundant  htorbaga. 
The  sama  aystem  was  pursued  througout  the  season. 
Now,  had  these  twenty  head  of  cattla  been  tumei 
into  a  twenty  acre  field,  it  wouldnot  have  been  long 
hefyte  they  would  have  had  it  gnawed  down  to  the 
earth,  aod  so  far  frem  fatting,  they  would,  in  ail  pro- 
bability, have  had  hard  work  to  find  a  living  on 
it.  If  any  one  should  think  it  an  objeetiea  to  feno- 
i&g  in  small  lots,  that  it  takes  ap  too  much  of  tbs 
laad,  I  think  upon  trial,  that  the  advantages  aocming 
therefrom,  will  be  found  so  Kreat  as  to  amply  ooio- 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  land.* 

In  many  parts  oftiie  country,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  systemxif  fencing  aiali-*-at  least  I  should 
judge  so  from  the  perfect  want  of  |toi  and  ordtr 
with  which  fields  are  enckised.  We  have  seen  them 
of  so  many  different  Aapes,  sizes  and  figures,  that 
it  would  require  a  pretty  good  geometrician  to  tell 
what  they  were.  I  know  that  plain  fermers  camiet 
always  have  everything  aoeording  to  the  ride  aad 
plummet,  but  I  think  some  improvement  might  be 
made  in  this  department  of  ferming,  which  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fenner,  as  well  as  oontii- 
buti]^  to  beautify  the  general  fiwe  of  the  oountij. 
Upon  many  ferms  where  I  have  been,  in  this  and 
other  sections  of  country,  I  have  found  a  great  souroe 
of  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  lanes.  I 
have  known  fermers  to  drive  cattle  nearly  half  a  mile 
to  get  to  some  particular  field,  whicAi  could  have  been 
reached  in  200  yards,  had  a  proper  lane  been  made 
where  it  ought  to  have  been.  In  many  instances, 
the  use  of  whde  fields  are  lost  fer  a  season,  firom  the 
want  of  lanes.  An  impression  seems  to  exist,  that 
they  take  up  land.  If  ferms  are  properly  laid  out, 
lanes,  which  will  make  themselves  easy  of  access  all 
over,  will  take  up  but  little  room,  and  it  will  not  be 
lost,  for  they  always  afford  a  great  abundaneof  good 
pasture. 

Genebal  Ikprovsmbnt  of  the  Fabh. — ^There 
is  no  qtucker  way  within  my  knowledge  to  improve 
a  sandy  soil,  and  no  one  calling  for  less  outlay,  than 

*  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  our  esteemed  correspondent  onthif 
point.  We  think  the  dirision  of  land  into  smalllots,  is  liable  to  ob- 
jectioi»  Oial  ve  bf  no meaas balanced  bythe  advantafa*.  It eniei 
agreat  expense  in  the  ereetioa  and4iq)port  of  ieaoca,  occauooe  Iht 
locst  of  laud,  and  uicreases  the  expense  of  cultivating  crops.  In  tba 
case  of  stone  walls,  they  necessarily  cover  Several  feet  in  width,  and 
besides  the  groond  they  aetnaHy  cover,  there  is  dweys  a  alripoaaaA 
aide  which  cannot  ba  plowed,  and  whenevw  the  field  is  in  tiUagti  tha 
use  of  this  strip  is  lost.  If  land  is  divided  ktto  **  acre  lots,"  thenoa- 
ber  of  tumiugs  in  plowing  and  other  work,  is  much  increased,  and  m 
consequence  of  the  time  thus  lost,  much  less  work  is  done  in  a  day. 
As  to  the  advantage  of  tfiilUug  stock  m  the  way  proposed,  Ihera  «■». 
different  ofiinions.  Soma  who  liave  tried  both  small  and  laiga  divit- 
ious,  for  pasturage,  have  given  the  prefereiKC  to  the  latter.  To  (at  aa 
animal  on  an  acre  of  gprass,  is  doing  well,  bat  u<H  better  than  is  fre- 
quently d(Hie  hi  the  beet  grazmg  dislricto,  without  reeortmg  la 
mmU  <liviiii0ee  as  oar  aifnd  n 
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the  following:  Fenoe  off  »  number  of  fields  in  one, 
two,  or  three  acre  lots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ftum;  get  one  or  two  of  them  seeded  well  with  com- 
mon cloTer.  B^n  with  the  first  lot;  turn  in  as 
many  hogs  as  it  will  keep  well  during  the  season;  a 
IHtle  com  in  the  fall  will  make  them  fit  for  market. 
Next  season  do  the  same;  the  third  season  the  land 
will  be  rich,  and  can  be  plowed  for  com,  or  any  crop 
you  please.  Go  on  to  the  next  field  with  your  hogs, 
and  so  oh  till  the  whole  is  exhausted.  This  plan  is 
Well  adi^tted  to  fields  situated  on  steep  side-hills, 
which  are  difficult  of  access,  and  to  which,  in  conse- 
quence, manure  cannot  easily  be  carted.  It  is  said 
hogs  will  do  well  on  doyer  without  water,  but  I 
think  they  will  do  better  with  it,  and  should  there 
be  no  water  in  some  of  the  fields,  it  can  be  supplied 
from  other  fields.  A  half  hogshead,  filled  once  a 
week,  and  left  where  it  could  be  supplied  to  them 
f^om  large  troughs,  would  answer  a  good  purpose  in 
lieu  of  anything  better.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  hogs  well  rung  and  the  fences  must  be 
looked  to  often,  as  hogs  are  sometimes  unruly,  al- 
though, as  a  general  thing,  I  think  that  when  ani- 
mals are  well  fed  and  taken  care  of,  they  are  not  apt 
to  be  a  trouble  to  either  owners  or  neighbors. 

Ibbioation. — ^No  good  fiurmer  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  irrigate  a  portion  of  his  fiirm,  from  brooks 
or  streams  running  through  it,  will,  I  am  sure,  neg- 
lect so  important  a  means  of  enriehing  it.  A  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  a  year  or  two  ago,  found  that  he  could 
obtain  a  supply  of  water  from  a  mill  pond,  some  dis- 
tance off,  by  which  he  could  irrigate  some  40  acres 
of  his  land.  He  bought  the  right  to  do  so,  and  the 
right  of  way  across  the  property  belonging  to  the 
miller.  I  think  he  paid  0400  in  cash  for  it,  and  is  to 
pay  (25  a  year  besides,  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  let 
the  water  run  on  his  meadows.  Some  of  his  neigh- 
bors thought  him  crazy,  but  he  has  already  received 
benefit  enough  from  it,  to  snow  that  he  was  warrant- 
ed in  paying  the  price  he  did.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  grass  he  cut  before  the  water  was  put  on, 
and  what  he  cuts  now,  is  truly  astonishing.  I  have 
myself,  this  fall,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  brook  running  through  a  part  of  my 
farm,  to  a  meadow  some  300  yards  distant,  contain- 
ing about  three  acres,  and  look  confidently  for  the 
increase  in  my  next  years'  crop  of  grass  to  pay  all 
the  expense  of  doing  it,  which  was  about  018.  I 
have  some  streams  from  the  hill-sides,  during  the 
spring  and  part  of  the  summer,  which  do  good  work 
on  my  pastures  and  meadows  in  their  yicinity. 

But  the  length  of  my  communication  warns  me 
that  it  is  time  to  stop.  One  word  to  my  friends  of 
the  plow.  The  new  year  is  come  upon  us;  let  us 
resolre  with  it  to  begin  a  better  and  more  thorough 
system  of  improveme'ht  upon  our  old  soil ;  let  us  per- 
fect old  systems,  if  they  are  good,  and  plan  out  new 
ones.  Read  and  improye  ourselyes.  If  you  happen 
to  belong  to  that  cUsa  who  already  know  enough 


and  haye  nothing  to  learn,  pray  write  and 
nate  your  knowledge,  that  we  who  would  gladly 
leara  all  we  can,  may  benefit  by  it.  H.  G.  W.  iNif^ 
nam  FaUey,  N.  F.,  Nm>.  2S,  1850., 
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Wb  are  indebted  to  Hon.  John  W.  Proctor,  of 
Danyers,  Mass., for  a  copy  of  an  essay  on  Top-dressing 
Grass-Lands,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint  for 
the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  County  Ag.  Society. 
The  length  of  the  paper  precludes  the  possibility  of 
our  publishing  it  entire,  and  we  therefore  giye  the 
following  extract,  which  contains  many  useful  sug- 
gestions : 

It  is  a  yery  common  practice  to  suffer  the  manure 
from  the  bam  to  lie  exposed  for  months  to  the  winds 
and  rains  of  summer  and  winter.  Many  farmers 
have  no  arrangement  by  which  the  liquid  and  most 
yaluable  part  of  stable  manure,  is  saved,  and  yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  they  are  too  apt  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  so  many  loads  of 
manure.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is  the  quali- 
ty, and  not  the  quantity,  which  adds  richness  to  the 
soil.  The  practice  of  dfgging  a  cellar  under  the  bam, 
is  becoming  more  common  among  enterprising  fiur- 
mers,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  increased  value 
and  quantity  of  the  nutnure,  is  enough  to  pay  fiur 
more  than  the  interest  of  the  extra  expense.  Shel- 
tered manure  is  fiar  more  valuable ;  but  in  cases  where 
this  has  not,  and  cannot  well  be  done,  much  of  the 
real  value  may  be  sayed  by  forming  the  yard  so  that 
nothing  may  escape.  Let  peat  mud  and  loam  be 
thrown  in  to  absorb  what  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Plaster,  occasionally  thrown  into  the  yard,  is  like 
money — ^I  will  not  say  in  the  saving?  bank,  but  rath- 
er put  to  compound  interest. 

In  Flanders,  where  the  greatest  economy  is  prac- 
ticed, the  liquid  of  a  single  animal  is  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  This,  applied  as 
a  top-dressing,  has  a  surprising  effect.  No  one  should 
neglect  to  form  a  compost  heap;  it  may  be  so  made 
as  to  form  an  extremely  valuable  article  for  top-dress- 
ing. A  quantity  of  meadow  mud,  should  be  dug  out 
in  the  autumn,  for  this  especial  purpose.  That  this 
is  indispensible,  will  be  seen  from  the  £ict  that  two 
cords  of  peat  mud,  added  to  one  cord  of  good  stable 
manure,  will  make  a  compound  of  three  cords  as  ya- 
luable as  clear  bam  manure.*  This  has  been  tried 
repeatedly,  and  is  constantly  done  by  those  who  are 
ambitious  to  excel  in  (arming.  To  this  compost 
should  be  added,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  adapted  to  enrich  the  soil; 
woolen  rags,  the  remains  of  fish,  the  blood  and  flesh 
of  animals,  the  hair  of  animals, — all  these  make  an 
exceedingly  rich  manure.  A  most  intelligent  gentle- 
man, connected  with  a  wool  factory,  informs  us  that 

*  Peml  vanes  much  in  its  valoe  M  a  manure.  Some  may  be  wcn^ 
what  K  is  here  estimated  at ;  but  we  think  it  pot  too  biffa  to  b«  reccnr- 
•d  ai  a  genanl  nUt    Ens. 
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•  cord  of  matter  collected  at  the  establisliment,  is 
worth  at  least  five  or  six  cords  of  the  best  stable 
manure  lor  a  top-dressing.  This  we  cannot  doobt, 
for  here  are  the  blood,  the  wool,  pieces  of  the  skin 
«f  the  animal,  and  manj  other  substances,  all  col- 
lected together.  A  fermentation  takes  place  by 
which  the  richest  gases  are  formed.  Such  a  com- 
post heap,  with  an  addition  of  loam  and  mud,  would 
be  iuyaluable  for  a  top-dressing.  But  though,  in 
most  cases,  all  these  substances  cannot  be  procured, 
many  of  them  can  and  should  be  sared  by  every  one 
who  is  desirous  of  improving  his  lands.  Those  who 
«re  near  the  sea,  or  near  the  market,  can  procure  an 
abundance  of  fish  to  add  to  the  compost.  Nothing 
is  better  for  soils  than  this.  Ashes  should  also  be 
added,  and  when  additions  of  manure  are  made,  they 
should  be  covered  with  mud  or  loam  to  prevent 
waste. 

We  need  not  enter  more  minutely  into  the  details  of 
forming  the  compost  heap;  it  is  sufi^ent  to  say, in  a 
word,  that  everything  capable  of  fermentation  may  be 
added  to  it.  The  lower  layer  should  be  of  loam  or 
mud.  Nothing  is  more  common  among  farmers,  on  the 
death  of  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal,  than  to  throw 
the  body  away.  It  is  estimated  by  some,  that  the 
body  of  a  single  horse,  when  divided  and  mixed  with 
X)eat,mud  and  loam,  will  make  a  compost  worth  fifteen 
or  twenty  cords  of  the  best  and  richest  manure.  This 
is  perhaps  too  high  an  estimate,  but  animal  sub- 
stances ferment  rapidly,  or  rather  they  may  be  said 
fcO  putrify  without  fermenting,  so  quick  is  their  de- 
composition. Leaves,  grasses,  moss,  straw,  and 
other  substances  of  like  nature  may  be  used,  and 
when  they  are  well  fermented,  the  heap  should  be 
thrown  over;  and  if  it  is  made  long  and  narrow,  so 
as  to  expose  the  greater  surface  to  the  air,  it  will  be 
better.  Whenever  such  a  compost  has  been  used  as 
a  top-dressing,  it  has  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects.  Many  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is 
the  best  way  of  using  such  a  compost.  In  the  fertile 
county  of  Hertford,  in  England,  it  is  seldom  used  in 
any  other  way .  It  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended . 

Animals  fed  on  rich  food  make  the  most  valuable 
manure.  This  will  serve  to  show  why  the  manure 
from  the  pig-sty  is  so  fertilizing.  Swine  are  fed  on 
a  great  Tariety  of  rich  food.  The  actual  profit  of 
raising  them  in  some  places,  arises  mainly  from  the 
amount  of  substances  they  will  mix  together  and 
make  into  good  manure.  Let  the  sty  be  supplied  at 
intervals  with  mud,  loam,  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  farmers  will  not  complain  of  the  cost  of 
these  animals. 

Liquid  manures  are  highly  useful  to  grasses.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  them,  also,  to  the  compost 
heap.  The  richness  of  manure  /rom  the  sty,  is 
owing  mostly  to  the  great  quantity  of  liquid  matter; 
licnce  the  importance  of  adding  a  great  variety  of 
wegetable  substancoSy  loam,  anfi  mud.    In  a  word  it 


may  be  said  that  all  liquid  manures  contain  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen,  which  is  an  important  ingredient 
of  ammonia.  The  importance  of  saving  the  liquid 
of  stables,  either  with  the -compost,  or  to  be  applied 
by  itself,  may  be  seen,  also,  in  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ceeding ridiness  of  guano  and  the  ordure  of  aM 
fowls  and  birds,  is  due  to  the  union  of  liquids  and 
solids.  Spent  ley  from  the  soap  boiler,  is  also  a 
powerful  liquid  application.  It  shows  its  good  ei^ 
fects  for  years,  when  properly  applied. 

After  fermentation  has  taken  place  in  animal 
manureS)  in  the  eompost  heap  or  elsewhere,  they 
may  be  spread  without  much  loss  by  evaporation; 
and  hence  it  matters  not  whether  the  top-dressing 
is  applied  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring.  Plaster 
is  better  spread  in  the  spring,  when  the  moisture  of 
the  earth  makes  it  immediately  available.  Not  sa 
with  other  manures.  Some  prefer  the  autumn  fyr 
spreading  these,  while  others  prefer  the  springy 
just  before  the  thick  grass  surrounds  and  protects 
them  from  the  sun  and  wind.  The  soil  in  autumn 
is  not  i]\jured  by  the  loaded  cart,  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
in  spring.  Others  still  apply  them  after  the  first 
mowing,  and  befere  the  summer  rahis.  The  new 
crop  preserves  the  manures  from  drying  up  and  wast- 
ing. This,  however,  is  ordinarily  too  busy  a  seison 
to  attend  to  it  with  convenience. 
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Naftual  Applieatian  of  Chemistry  to  Agiiealtnro* 

Bt  J.  H.  Salisbuvt,  M.  D.,  Albakt. 

7^&«  advantages  to  he  derived  from  knowing  tht 
composition  oj  rocka. — Soils  are  rocks  broken  and 
worn  more  or  less  fine.  If  a  portion  of  any  soil  be 
taken  and  examined  carefully,  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  small  fragments  of  rock  can  be  easily  dis- 
covered with  the  naked  eye.  To  separate  thesOf 
place  the  soil  in  a  small  dish,  and  throw  on  a  small 
quantity  of  water;  agitate,  and  then  decant  or  pour 
off  the  riley  or  turbid  liquid,  which  holds  in  suspen- 
sion the  finer  particles  of  the  soil.  Repeat  this  a 
second,  third  and  fourth  time,  or  till  the  water  which 
is  poured  on  the  soil  after  agitation,  appears  clear,  or 
free  from  any  fine  particles  of  soil. 

Let  the  washings  stand  and  settle.  While  this  la 
going  on,  examine  the  materials  in  the  dish  which 
are  too  coarse  to  be  suspended  by  the  water. 

These  will  be  found  to  be  fragments  of  rocks.  Tn 
some  soils,  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  them  will 
consist  of  one  kind  of  rock;  in  others  many  kinds 
mingled  together. 

After  the  finer  particles  in  the  washings  have  sub- 
sided, pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  dry  the  fine  soil 
which  has  settled.  On  examining  this  with  a  small 
magnifying  glass,  the  n^hole  of  it,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  rocks,  and  simple  minerals,  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  larger  fragments  previous- 
ly examined,  but  many  of  them  very  minute. 
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How  came  the  rodts  in  this  form?  The  rocks 
tmme  in  this  form  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
ksf,  frost,  water  and  acids.  We,  by  a  little  observation, 
<ean  see  and  nnderstand  how  powerful  an  agent  water 
is  in  breaking  down  rocks  and  depositing  ttiem  in  the 
Vbrm  of  soil.  We  need  but  visit  any  of  the  thousand 
tittle  streams  that  come  babbling  from  Ihe  hills, 
through  as  many  rocky  ravines .  By  tracing  any  one 
of  the  busy  rivulets  to  its  source,  and  noting  all  of 
the  materials  over  which  it  4ows,  and  gathering  a 
fapecimen  of  each,  then  descending  to  the  plains, 
irhere  it  more  leisurely  glides,  where  the  materials 
Which  it  has  gathered  in  its  course  among  the  hills 
Ikre  deposited-*at  ilrst  the  more  coarse,  then  the 
more  fine — ^we  shall  find  that  the  samples  gathered 
^rrespond  in  almost  every  respect,  except  in  that  of 
fhieness,  with  those  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  highlands  by  the  stream,  and  left  on  the 
plain  in  the  form  of  soil. 

This  is  wliat  we  observe  on  a  small  scale.  The 
lifger  streams,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  are  engaged 
In  the  same  work  of  wearing  down  in  one  place  and 
depositing  in  another.  Water,  holding  in  solution 
lunds, — as  carbonic,  sulphuric  and  nitric, — exercise 
^n  action  in  decomposing  the  rocks  with  which  they 
%ome  in  contact;  but  this  action  is  chemical,  not  me- 
chanical, and  very  limited  too,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  busy  rivulet,  the  ever  plodding  river,  the 
4mrf-beating  lake,  or  the  storm-driv^i  ocean.  Ftost 
and  atmospheric  changes,  also,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence.  It  is  through  the  action  of  these  agents, 
that  the  soils  are  formed,  fitted  and  sustained,  so  as 
to  support  vegetation  in  such  abundance  and  luxury. 

Some  soils  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  one 
kind  of  rock.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evidence 
that  the  soil  has  not  been  transported  from  any  other 
,piaC9,  but  that  it  has  been  formed  mainly  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  on  which  it  rests.  This  oc- 
curs in  many  places  where  there  is  no  drift  or  trans- 
ported materials,  and  the  same  rock  extends  over  a 
considerable  range  of  country. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  the  composition  of  the 
rock  on  which  such  a  soil  rests,  is,  that  by  knowing 
it,  we  know  the  general  composition  of  the  soil. 
Soils  are  often  made  up  of  the  worn  down  fragments 
of  a  number,  and  sometimes  of  a  great  variety  of 
rocks  and  simple  minerals  mixed  together.  A  soil  of 
this  description  is  generally  drift,  i.  e.,  has  been 
transported  from  a  distance,  unless  it  occurs  where 
a  number  of  rocks  crop  out  in  the  same  vicinity. 

By  knowing  the  composition  of  the  various  rocks 
which  compose  this  soil,  the  composition  of  the  soil 
can  be  approximately  determined  or  arrived  at;  in 
other  words,  we  have  a  general  idea  of  its  consti- 
tuents. * 

This  knowledge  could  be  very  advantageously  used 
in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  selecting  grain  farms, 
grazing  ikrms,  or  in  deciding  in  a  general  way,  upon 
the-  kind  of  crop  or  crops  best  suited  to  a  soil,  and  * 


what  it  would  pro^bly  be  necessary  to  add  in  order 
to  fit  it  for  ahy  particular  grain,  root,  fr*uit»  Stt, 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  >completdy  the 
fragments  of  rock  are  brolcen  down  or  divided,  the 
more  productive  the  soil  which  is  fNrmed.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  the  finer  the  partides,  the  more 
readily  are  they  dissolved  or  separated  into  their 
proximate  inorganic  constituents.  They  must  be 
dissolved  before  they  can  enter  the  plant  as  food. 

7%e  advantage$  to  he  derwedfrom  kmowmg  the 
preciBe  composition  of  soi/s.— The  knowledge  whi<^ 
we  derive  from  studying  or  knowing  the  eompositiott 
of  rocks,  although  very  useful  and  important,  is  so, 
for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  general  way.  It  give* 
us  a  kind  of  information  which  we  could  gain  by  no 
other  means,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  series  of  inquiries  or  investigations,  more 
special  and  minute,  to  wit :  the  study  of  the  oonir- 
position  of  soils. 

One  great  aim  o£  the  agriculturist,  should  be  to 
know  the  precise  composition  of  the  soil  he  cultivates. 
If  he  knows  this,  he  is  able  to  calculate  the  actual 
and  the  percentage  amounts  of  the  several  inorganic 
bodies  and  organic  matter,  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  an  acre  or  any  given  area  of  his  land,  at 
the  depth  of  six,  ten  or  twelve  inches.  This  gives 
him  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  of  his  soil  which 
lies  within  reaoh  of  the  plants  he  grows.  The  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  knowledge,  will  be  more  plainly 
set  forth  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  knowing  the  composition  oi  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  that  of  the  substances  used  Ibr 
manures. 

7%e  practical  utility  of  hnoumig  the  con^siiion 
of  cultivated' plants. — ^It  is  not  enough  for  him  who 
tills  the  ground  to  know  the  constituents  of  his  soils, 
and  that  of  the  rocks  on  Which  his  soils  rest.    Every 
one  who  follows  the  pursuit  of  i^culture,  who  at- 
tempts to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
practical  chemistry  affords,  finds  that  after  he  has 
obtained  an  analysis  of  his-  soil,  and  that  of  the 
rocks  on  which  it  rests,  that  although  this  infonna- 
tion  is  of  great  practical  use,  yet  there  is  still  m 
something  wanting  in  order  to  regulate  and  adjust 
the  compass  which  is  to  guide  him  understandingly 
and  safely  on.    He  says  to  himself,  '*  I  understitiid 
what  the  ingredients  are  which  compose  my  soil, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  my  crops  remove  from  it,  ss  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  substances  which  compose  tliem. 
If  I  did  know  what  ingredients  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  my  several  crops,  and  the  percenta^ 
quantity  of  each  ingredient,  then  I  could  calculate 
nearly  the  exact  amount  of  each  that  is  taken  a^wa j 
from  my  ground,  and  could  adopt  measures  to  re> 
turn  them  as  fast  as  removed." 

The  advantages  to  he  derived  fnmknmiMg  ij^ 
composition  of  monvres.— Suppose,  now,  that  he 
knows  the  composition  of  his  soil,  rocks  and.  the 
plants  he  cultivates;  h^  still  feels  that  there  la  yei 
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a  link  wanting  in  order  to  complete  the  chain.  Says 
he,  ''  I  know  now  the  quantity  of  each  inorganic 
ingredient  that  is  removed  yearly  from  my  soil.  It 
will  not  pay  me  to  go  to  a  commercial  establishment 
and. purchase  these  substances.  Jirly  crops,  if  I  do 
this,  will  hardly  pay  me  for  tha  food  they  eat.  I 
must  take  soxx^t  other  course.  Here  are  a  variety 
of  substances  called  manures.  If  I  learn  the  com- 
position of  these,  lahaU  then  know  whether  they 
contain  all  the  bodies  which  are  removed  by  my 
crops.  If  they  do,  then  I  can  add  such  of  them  as 
vill  yield  to  my  soil  the  ingredients  which  are  re- 
moved. This  is  admitting  that  my  soil  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce in  the  best  manner  any  crop  which  I  wish  to 
to  grow  on  it  when  I  begin.  But  suppose  my  soil 
is  poor,  or  does  not  contain  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  productive.  My  first  step 
is  to  find  out  its  precise  composition.  After  I  have 
determined  the  percentage  amount  of  each  ingredient 
which  it  contains,  I  then  know  what  bodies  to  add, 
mnd  in  what  quantiny  to  fit  it  to  grow  any  crop  I 
wish  it  to  produce, 

"  I  now  understand  the  mechanical  condition  of 
my  soil,  the  ingredients  which  compose  it,  the  in- 
gredients which,  enter  into  my  crops,  and  the  in- 
gredients which  make  up  my  manures.  If  the  me- 
chanical state  of  my  soil  is  such  as  to  make  it  too 
wet,  too  cold,  too  adhesive,  too  loose,  too  fine  or  too 
coarse,  I  have  only  to  drain  it,  or  to  add  such  ma- 
terials as  will  make  it  less  adhesive,  or  more  adhe- 
sive, less  fine  or  less  coarse,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
fit  it,  BO  far  as  the  mechanical  part  goes,  to  grow 
•ny  plant  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  it  lies. 

*'  If  now,  my  soil  is  in  a  proper  state,  mechanical- 
ly, and  does  not  contain  all  the  ingredients  which  I 
know  exist  in  the  plants  which  I  wish  to  grow  on  it, 
all  I  have  to  do,  is  to  add  such  manures  as  will  yield 
to  it  the  bodies  in  the  proper  proportion,  which  my 
plants  require  to  feed  upon.  This  is  necessary,  be- 
cause ray  plants  cannot  travel  about  and  collect  their 
food  like  animals,  but  are  stationary,  and  must  have 
everything  which  goes  to  nourish  them,  or  to  build 
up  and  support  their  several  tissues,  placed  within 
the  reach  of  their  arms  or  roots. 

'*  I  now  begin  to  see  my  way  clear.    I  feel  that 
this  knowledge  has  entirely  changed  my  mode  of 
fiirming.    You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  believe  as 
I  once  did,  and  do  not  transact  my  business  as  I 
used  to  do.    I  do  not,  now,  think  it  advisable,  wlim 
dealing  with  my  soil,  to  claim  the  best  end  of  «no  bar- 
gain— ^to  pilfer,  cheat,  or  rob  it  of  a  little,  every  year, 
becaujte  I  have  learned  that  such  a  course  is  not  for 
my  interest.    Although  it  might  at  first,  perha])s, 
give  me  a  few  extra  coppers  to  jingle  at  my  leisure; 
yet  eventually  it  would  prove  a  permanent  injury, 
fbr  by  it  I  lose  both  my  reputation  and  my  soU.    I 
find  it  much  better  for  me  to  deal  honorably  and 
lionestly, — to  rettu^  to  my   soil  an  equivalent  fpr 


whatever  I  take  away.  I  then  feel  myself  an  honest 
man.  My  soil  admits  my  honesty,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  serve  me  with  the  bounty  I  ask." 

The  praeiical  u$e  of  kmwing  tJu  oompQfUion  ^ 
the  Beeerai  parts  of  the  animal  body.-^-Oar  thinking 
friend  now  understands  clearly  that  pArt  of  his  oo 
cupation  which  pertains  to  the  best  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting plants.  But  there  is  another  branch  intimate- 
ly, and  we  might  almost  say  inseparably  connected 
with  agriculture;  and  that  is  the  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing of  animals.  Says  our  thinking  friend  as  he 
reasons,  my  animals  subsist  upon  the  plants  which 
I  grow  upon  my  soil.  They  must,  then,  contain  the 
ingredients  which  are  found  in  the  plants  on  which 
they  feed.  I  may  hence  infer  that  if  I  would  reftr 
and  £Eitten  them  in  thebest  and  most  economical  way, 
I  must  advance  one  step  further,  and  study  theco^i- 
position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  body,  and 
understand  the  functions  or  office  or  duties  of  the 
several  organs  which  compose  it.  I  must  not  only 
know  the  composition  of  bone,  the  composition  of 
muscle,  nerve,  fat,  membrane,  cartilage,  hair,  ke,^ 
with  the  general  percentage  of  each  of  these  in  the 
healthy  animal;  but  I  must  also  understand  what 
matters  pass  off  through  the  various  organs  of  so* 
cretion,  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  Ac.,  together  with  those 
which  go  off  through  the  loqgs  in  respiration  or 
breathing,  those  which  are  carried  off  through  tiie 
skin  in  perspiration  or  sweating,  and  those  voided 
as  manures.  I  must,  also,  know  how  the  secretions 
and  excrements  vary  in  the  same  animal  when  M, 
at  different  times,  upon  different  kinds  of  food.  I 
shall  then  understand  what  part  of  any  given  kind 
of  food  eaten,  goes  to  feed  the  bones,  what  part  to 
feed  the  muscles,  nerves,  membranes,  &c.,  what  4^ 
posited  is  in  the  form  of  fiit,  and  what  is  rejected  and 
cast  off  in  the  form  of  excrements.  This  knowledge 
I  know,  says  our  friend,  is  of  great  practical  use. 
For  instance  if  I  wish  an  animal  to  fatten  in  the  least 
possible  time,  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  ma- 
terial, it  enables  me  to  feed  him  on  such  materials 
as  will  bring  about  this  end.  If  I  desire  an  ox  or  a 
horse  to  endure  great  muscular  fatigue,  I  am  enabled 
to  keep  him  on  such  food  as  will  beststrengthoi  and 
support  the  muscular  system. 

The  proximate  compounds  for  the  most  part, 
which  we  find  in  animals,  we  find  also  in  plants. 
These  compounds  are  made  up  entirely  of  ultimate  or 
simple  elements.  All  of. the  ultimate  elements, 'so 
far  as  known,  which  exist^nianimals,  exist  in  plants. 
All  of  those  found  in  plants  exist  in  the  soil  and  air. 
These  ultimate  elements,  it  is  supposed,  enter  plants 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  in  their  simple  state.  It  Is  the 
office  of  the  plant  to  organise  or  group  together  these 
simple  bodies  into  compounds,  which  take  the  name 
of  proximate  bodies  or  compounds;  which  means 
that  they  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  simple  or  ultt 
mate  ingredients — as  carbon,  hydrogen,' ox jgen,&a 
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Starch,  dextrine,  sugar,  gum  and  fibre,  are  each 
proximate  organic  bodies,  and  are  severally  compos- 
ed of  the  ultimate  elements  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  united  in  each  case  in  nearly  the  same  pro^ 
portion.  It  is  the  office  of  the  animal  either  to  trans- 
ier  the  proximate  bodies  of  plants  to  its  own  tissues, 
without  materially  altering  them  chemically,  or  to 

-  change  them  into  others  more  simple,  or  into  such, 
the  ultimate  elements  of  which  have  a  less  afiBuiity 
for  eadi  other,  than  in  the  original  compounds;  or  to 
decompose  them  entirely  into  their  simple  elements. 
The  animal  body  seems  to  possess  no  power  like 
the  plant,  by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  organise 
or  group  together  simple  bodies  into  what  are  called 
proximate  organic  compounds.  The  final  tendency 
of  the  animal,  seems  to  be  to  disorganise  or  decom- 
pose organised  matter  which  the  plant  has  formed; 
the  office  of  the  plant  to  organise  inorganic  matter, 
or  to  group  together  the  simple  elements  of  the  soil 
and  air  into  proximate  organic  bodies.  These  prox- 
imate bodies,  animals  decompose  and  return  to  the 

,  soil,  for  the  plant  again  to  organise — ^to  be  in  turn 
disorganised  again  by  the  animal.  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animal,  are  merely  trans- 
forming agents  for  a  portion  of  matter  in  its  continual 
round  of  travel.  For  this  reason  we  know  why  it  is 
80  useful  for  the  agriculturist  to  clearly  understand 
them.  This  wiU  be  more  folly  illustrated  when  we 
come  to  give  the  composition  of  rocks,  soils,  plants, 
Bubstances  used  for  manures,  and  the  constituents 
if  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  body. 

ImproTement  in  A^cnltaral  Implements,  Ho*  2« 

In  our  last,  we  noticed  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  several  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  now  continue  our  observations  by  referring  to 
other  improvements  in  the  same  department. 

TiMK  GuLTiVATOB  OB  HoBSR-HoE,  was  introduced 
into  filmland  by  Jbthbo  Tull,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  It  has  been  of  considerable  importance  in 
lessening  the  expense  of  cultivating  many  crops,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  yield.  By  using  this  imple- 
ment instead  of  the  plow  in  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  tumeps,  and  other  root  crops,  much 
.  less  labor  is  required  with  the  hand-hoej  and  the 
,  cultivator  has,  in  fact,  taken  the  place  of  the  plow 
to  a  great  extent.  Besides  the  saving  of  labor  in 
cultivation,  which  this  change  has  effected,  an  ad- 
.  Tantage  is  derived,  on  the  drier  class  of  soils,  from 
the  better  situation  in  which  they  are  left  by  the  cul- 
tivator— it  leaves  the  sur&ce  comparatively  level  and 
less  exposed  to  be  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  than 
when  thrown  into  ridges  by  the  plow. 

The  cultivator  has  been  greatly  improved  in  its  con- 
struction within  a  few  years.  Steel  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  cast-iron  for  the  teeth  or  feet,  which,  for 


stiff  soil,  is  of  much  advantage — castriron  teeth 
being  only  fitted  to  work  in  soils  of  the  loosest  de« 
scription*  The  increased  length  of  the  teeth,  which 
some  manufacturers  have  added,  is  of  importance  in 
enabling  the  implement  to  do  thorough  work  among 
weeds  and  grass  without  cloggmg. 

A  form  of  this  implement  called  the  *^'  field  culti- 
vator," has  been  adapted  to  working  fallows  and 
preparing  ground  for  the  reception  of  seed.  It  is 
very  useful  for  this  purpose,  executing  the  work 
with  despatch,  and  leaving  the  soil  loose  and  friable. 
A  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  with  one  of  these  field 
cultivators  can  thoroughly  work  over  four  times  as 
much  ground  in  a  day  as  could  be  plowed  with  the 
same  team,  destroying  the  weeds,  (unless  they  are 
very  large)  quite  as  effectually  as  would  be  done  l>/ 
any  implement. 

Thb  Dbill-Machine. — ^It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
this  is  a  modem  invention,  as  a  rude  article  for  de- 
positing seeds  is  known  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.    A  general  use  of  the  drill,  how- 
ever, has  not  prevailed  in  Europe  or  America  till  a 
late  day.    The  credit  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land belongs  to  Tull,  who  regarded  it  rather  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  system  of  '*  Horse-hoeing  Husband- 
dry,"  of  which  he  was  the  originator.    His  first 
drill  was  constructed  in  1701;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  only  designed  for  clover  and  lucerne,  and 
it  was  not  till  thirty  years  afterwards  that  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  machine  for  sowing  wheat, 
turneps,  &c.    Little  progress  appears  to  have  been 
been  made  in  the  use  of  the  drill  till  1782,  when  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
ciety, attention  was  generally  called  to  the  irapoi^ 
tance  of  drill-husbandry,  and  various  improvements 
were  made  in  the  implement.    Its  advantages  have 
since  been  considered  of  such  great  importance,  that 
it  has  been  pronounced  the  *'  sheet-anchor"  of  £Bg- 
lish  wheat-husbandry.    In  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  were  attributable  to  Tull  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  these  implements,  it  has  been   re- 
marked : — 

*^  Hb  drill  and  his  horse-hoe,  have  saved  his  country 
in  seed  alone,  the  food  of  millions;  and  when  used  as  a 
distributor  of  manure  it  has  done,  and  it  will  hereafter 
accomplish,  still  greater  things.  It  has  brought  into 
cultivation  thousands  of  acres  of  barren  craig,  tie  ^vrolds 
of  Lincolnshire,  of  the  deep  sands  of  Norfolk;  and  lis 
powers  are  not  yet  nearly  exhausted,  for  as  fresh  fcrtili- 
zers  are  discovered,  the  drill  evenly  and  economically 
distributes  them,  and  as  improvements  in  its  constmc- 
tion  are  continually  taking  place,  there  is  evidently  mnch 
yet  to  be  achieved  by  its  use."* 

The  hand-drill  has  been  used  in  this  country  for 

several  years,  but  its  use  has  been  confined  mostly 
to  garden  cultivation  and  root  crops.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  field-drill  in  American  husbandry 
is  quite  recent,  it  having  been  scaxxsely  kno'Wxi  tok 
years  ago.  Its  advantages  here  appear  to  be  fnlly 
equal  to  those  which  have  been  realised  in  £«TO|)e; 
they  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— 

•  Scottiah  Quarterlj  Jooraal  of  Africultui*. 
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1.  It  saves  seed;  2.  It  distributes  the  seeds  with 
greater  regvlarity  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand;  3. 
It  deposits  the  seed  at  any  desired  depth,  and  insures 
speedy  germination;  4.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  weeds  which  infest  the  crop;  5.  The  crop 
reoeares  the  undivided  benefit  of  the  soil;  6.  By  the 
the  admission  of  air  between  the  rows,  a  stronger 
plant  is  produced  and  a  heavier  crop  is  obtained; 
7.  In  reference  to  wheat  and  other  grain,  the  crop 
is  less  liable  to  blight  or  mildew;  8.  Fertilizing  sub- 
Stances  may  be  deposited  with  the  seed,  by  which 
the  crop  is  more  largely  benefitted  than  it  can  be 
by  any  other  mode  of  using  manures;  9.  It  protects 
grain  against  winter-killing. 

The  drill  has  been  greatly  simplified  in  its  con- 
struction, and  cheapened  in  price,  by  our  mechanics. 
With  a  good  machine,  a  man  and  a  horse  will  sow 
eight  to  ten  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day. 

The  Rbapikg-Machinb. — ^This  machine  is  be- 
coming of  immense  importance,  especially  in  securing 
the  grain  crops  of  the  west,  where  from  the  great 
extent  of  cultivation,  and  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  labor,  it  would  be  impossible,  without  it,  to 
gather  ihe  harvest.  The  particular  advantages  of 
the  difierent  kinds  of  reapers,  were  so  well  set  forth 
in  the  last  number  of  our  journal,  that  any  further 
observations  on  the  subject,  are  unnecessary  here. 

Thb  Hobse-Rakb. — This  is  comparatively  a  new 
implement,  it  having  been  invented  but  about  forty 
years  ago.  It  has,  however,  been  greatly  improved 
from  its  first  form,  and  is  now  much  more  perfect  in 
its  operation,  and  is  worked  with  much  more  con- 
venience and  less  labor  than  formerly.  It  saves 
nearly  one  half  the  expense  of  gathering  hay.  The 
Implement  is  made  in  various  ways,  though  the 
principal  difference  is  in  the  material  used — ^the  teeth 
of  some  being  of  wood  and  others  of  iron  or  steel 
wire.  The  latter  kind,  if  wire  of  sufficient  size  and 
strength  is  used,  answer  an  admirable  purpose  in 
leaning  fallows — drawing  out  and  gathering  the 
roots  of  couch  grass  ("quack")  and  other  per- 
nicious plants. 

The  Stbaw-Cutter,  though  not  a  new  implement, 
has  not  been  brought  into  general  use  till  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Tt  makes  in  many  cases  a 
very  important  saving  in  the  expense  of  feeding 
horses  and  cattle.  The  construction  of  the  article 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  respect  to  its  simplici- 
ty, and  the  efiiciency  of  its  operation,  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  proportion  to 
the  power  required. 

These  are  some  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  agricultural  implements — to  specify 
all,  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent  with 
oar  present  olject.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  only  thirty  years'  observa- 
tion, that  the  scythe,  the  grain-cradle,  the  hand- 
hoe,  the  vehicles  used  by  the  fiurmer,  and  nearly  all 


articles,  in  (act,  which  he  has  occasion  to  use  either 
in  the  field  or  the  garden,  have  undergone  changes 
by  which  they  are  much  better  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective purposes. 


-•♦*- 


Animal  Heat. 


The  necessity  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  animalsi 
in  order  that  life  may  be  supported,  is  well  knowo;  but 
the  process  by  which  this  heat  is  produced,  and  the  im- 
portaoce  of  supplying  the  materials  for  its  production, 
is  not  sufficiently  known  and  regarded.  The  cause  of 
animal  heat  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is 
called  into  play  in  ordinary  combustion — that  is  a  union 
of  carbon  and  oxygen.  All  animal  food  must  contain 
carbon,  and  aAer  the  food  has  undergone  a  proper  change 
by  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  carbon  is  car- 
ried by  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  where,  by  the  process  of 
respiration,  it  is  united  wUh  oxygen,  and  produces  heat. 
We  give  herewith  some  remarks  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  English  jig,  Gazeite,  which  illustrate  this  subject 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
notices  the  fact  tliat  animals  in  which  respiration  is  rapid, 
require  food  more  frequently  than  those  in  which  respi- 
ration is  slow ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  mentioned  thai 
serpents,  whose  breathing  is  very  sluggish,  will  live  three 
months  or  more  without  food.  In  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  remark,  we  may  state,  that  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  Hve  large  rattle  snakes  were  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Gebhaeo,  the  curator  of  the  New-York 
Geological  and  Zoological  collections  in  this  city.  Ex- 
cepting one,  which  died  in  December,  they  have  been  con- 
fined in  a  box  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  have 
eaten  no  food  whatever  during  this  period.  Two  of  them 
have  brought  fourth  young,  since  they  have  been  in  the 
box ;  one  producing  fifteen  and  the  other  five.  The  lat- 
ter  were  either  dead  at  birth,  or  died  soon  afterwards-— 
as  they  were  all  dead  when  discovered;  but  of  the  for- 
mer, twelve  are  still  living,  and  like  the  old  ones,  have 
been  kept  entirely  without  food.  It  was  one  of  those 
which  produced  young,  that  died.  It  is,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals  that  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  chiefly  valuable. 

All  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  animals  must  contain 
carbon  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate 
in  which  they  live,  and  their  appetites  will  direct  them 
to  select  the  food  necessary  for  their  sustenance.  At 
each  inspiration,  an  animal  imbibes  a  certain  quantitvof 
oxygen  irom  the  atmosphere,  (which  b  composed  of  79 
parts  of  nitrogen,  and  21  of  oxygen,)  and  it  must  meet 
with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbon  to  sustain  life. 
Animal  and  vegetable  food  contain  carbon  in  different 
proportions;  tluit  of  fat,  bacon  or  pork,  as  much  as.  80 
per  cent:  this  maybe  easily  imagined,  when  we  consider 
that  candles  are  made  from  fat .  After  lighting  the  wick, 
the  atmosphere  supplies  it  with  oxygen,  and  in  uniting 
with  eadi  other,  they  produce  light  and  heat.  If  the 
extinguisher  be  placed  over  it  the  light  goes  out^  for 
nothing  can  burn  without  oxycen,  and  most  animals 
kept  ten  minutes  without  air,  will  aie. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  that  is  breathed,  regulates  the 
appetites  which  are  brought  to  supply  the  system  with 
carbon,  sufficient  to  keep  the  blood  always  at  the  same 
temperature;  for  from  the  authority  of  the  best  authors, 
and  the  practice  of  many  scientific  men,  the  heat  of  the 
blood  of  a  man  in  Lapland  is  98^,  the  same  as  at  Calcut- 
ta, or  any  other  plaoe  on  the  globe.  In  England,  the 
appetite  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  for  one- 
eighth  more  oxygen  is  imbibed  in  the  former  than  in  the 
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latter  season:  for  the  same  air  that  fills  a  bladder  of  80 
cubic  inches  in  winter,  will  fill  one  of  100  cubic  inches 
in  summer^-the  heat  expands  it.    In  summer  we  breathe 
less  oxygen  than  in  winter,  for  the  warmer  the  season, 
the  thinner  the  atmosphere,  and  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  season  and  cli- 
mate.   In  this  we  see  »  wise  provision,  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals being  always^t  the  same  degree  of  heat.    A  man 
traveling  towards  the  Equator  cannot  inhale  so  much 
oxygen,  consequently  he  loses  his  appetite,  and  does  not 
keep  up  so  great  a  fire  within  himj  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  moving  towards  the  North  Pole  will  become  vo- 
racious, as  the  condensed  atmosphere  will  require  so 
large  a  quantity  of  carlK>n  to  maintain  the  standard  de- 
gree of  heat.    Persons  living  in  the  East  Indies,  or  any 
other  hot  climate,  exist  upon  fruits,  or  food  contaming 
ndt  more  than  12  per  cent  of  carbon;  those  living  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  will  eat  at  one  meal  five  pounds  of  blub- 
ber or  fat  meat,  and  drink  train  oil  or  brandy  in  propor- 
tion.   Under  the  Equator  animals  will  eat  less,  and  bear 
hunger  for  a  long  time,  but  in  a  cold  climate,  hunger  will 
soon  cause  death.    According  to  Liebig,  an  adult,  in 
taking  moderate  exercise,  consumes  in  one  day  13  9-10 
oz,  of  carbon,  and  the  conversion  of  this  into  carbonic 
acid,  will  require  37  oz.  of  oxygen,  and  that  animals  dif- 
fer in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the 
respiration  and  size  of  their  bodies;  for  insUnce,  the 
heat  of  a  child  is  102**,  and  an  adult  OS**;  in  birds  it  is 
104  to  105,  and  in  animals  from  99?  to  lOO*'.    From  this 
it  appears  that  a  child,  whose  respiration  is  quicker  than 
in  a  man,  requires  food  more  frequently;  a  bird  depriv- 
ed of  iU  food  will  sometimes  die  on  the  third  day,  and  a 
serpent,  being  sluggish  in  its  breathing,  will  live  three 
months  and  more  without  food.    Fishes  are  warmer  than 
the  element  in  which  they  live,  but  although  they  are 

Cerally  under  water,  they  are  not  without  air;  the 
y  tribes  are  provided  with  a  bladder  containing  air, 
and  according  to  the  expansion  of  the  vessel  that  con- 
tains it,  they  rise  to  the  surfece  or  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  pulse  and  breathing  of  animals  may  be  compared 
to  the  weight  and  pendulum  of  a  clock,  for  one  regu- 
lates the  other.  Great  exertion  will  cause  quick  breath- 
ing and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  it  may  raiee  the  temperature  of  the  blood;  but  such 
IB  nqt  Uie  case,  for  science  and  observation  will  show  that 
animals  are  protected  aga'nst  excessive  heat.  In  a  steam 
engine,  its  speed  or  power  is  regulated  by  its  furnaces, 
and  as  the  water  becomes  rarifled,  the  strokes  of  the  pis- 
ton become  more  frequent;  but  when  it  arrives  at  a  cer- 
tain power,  the  pressure  from  within  opens  the  safety- 
valve  and  liberates  the  extra  quantity  of  steam .  In  ani- 
mals, a  quick  pulse  and  quick  breathing,  may  produce 
more  heat,  but  to  keep  the  circulation  always  at  the  same 
temperature,  their  skins  are  provided  with  nores,  which 
open  like  safety-valves,  to  let  off  the  heat  by  means  of 

perspiration.  . 

It  is  here  necessary  to  observe  that  some  amroais  never 
B^eat,  but  when  running,  the  tongue  is  protruded,  and 
perspiration  is  secreted  from  that  member,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  in  racers,  hunters,  8tc.,  the  decrease  of  fct  is  at- 
tributable to  perspiration ;  but  it  appears  to  be  from 
another  cause.  The  quick  breathing  of  a  galloping 
horse  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  fetas  the  black- 
smith's bellows  have  upon  the  coal ;  the  coal,  (which  is 
carbon,)  by  receiving  a  strong  current  of  air  from  the 
bellows,  is  soon  reduced  to  cinders,  and  the  fat  (which 
is  also  carbon,)  Is  reduced  by  the  oxygen  which  is 
breathed.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur,  are  the  ingredients  of  flbrlne,  gluten,  and 
casein,  which  constitute  blood ,  and  being  conveyed  by  the 
arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body , and  having  deposited  the 
fibrine,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  muscle,  and  its 
cirbon,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  fat,  it  is  return- 
ed  by  the  veins  and  undergoes  another  chemical  change. 

Fat  animals  can  live  longer  without  food  than'  those 
in  low  condition ;  a  iHt  pig  was  once  overwhelmed  In  a 
slip  of  earth  and  lived  160  days  without  food,  and  was 
found  to  have  lost  100  lbs.  in  a  month.    In  an  animal 


will  go  to  the  muscles,  and  leave  them  soft  and  weakj 
lastly  it  will  attack  the  brain,  causing  delirium  and  death. 
The  appetites  of  animals  may  be  increased  by  a  bracing 
air  and  exercise ;  but  the  quieter  they  are  kept,  the 
faster  they  will  fatten,  provided  the  sheds,  houses,  or 
boxes,  are  kept  at  a  moderate  tcmperatare.  Nature 
has  provided  the  brute  creation  with  clothing  sufficient 
to  support  life  in  the  climate  ibrwhieh  they  were  ordain- 
ed; but  to  prepare  cattle  for  the  butcher,  abandaooe  of 
suitable  provender,  quietness  and  warmth,  are  essential-' 
ly  necessary  for  so  large  a  formation  of  fat. 

• »♦« 

Notes  of  a  Tour  te  Ceatmf  If  ew-Tortt* 

ANALTTTCAL  LaBOXATOKT,  YaIJC  COL,t.B62,  > 

Hmf^Havtn,  Con*.,  Ja».  1,  1^1.  | 
Editors  CuLTivAf  or — I  might  write  you  still  several 
more  letters  upon  topics  particularly  connected  with 
Seneca  county,  whidi  was  the  chief  subject  of  my  last, 
but  fear  lest  I  might  seem  tedious,  and  also  wish  to  avoid 
telling  what  will  he  better  told  in  Mr.  DxiatuxdV 
forth  coming  report. 

The  last  county  fiUr  at  wliicb  I  was  present,  was  that 
of  Ontario  county  at  Ganandaigua ;  my  time  then  being 
limited,  I  only  an'ived  in  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  and  left  on  the  evening  of  the  second  or  closing 
day  of  the  fair.  I  consequently  had  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  the  &ce  of  the  county,  or  of  becoming 
extensively  acquainted  with  its  fiirmers. 

This  county  has  a  high  reputation  ikmong  fts neighbors 
for  the  spirit  shown  in  its  fklrs,  aud  for  the  scale  on 
which  they  are  got  up.  It  WAs  a  subject  of  regret  that 
I  couM  not  see  the  stock,  the  show  in  that  department 
being  over  previous  to  my  arrival.  It  was  described  as 
uncommonly  good.  Mr.  Jobh  Oufsio,  President  of  tke 
County  Society,  has  undoubtedly  by  his  tounteBanee 
and  assistance,  done  much  in  sustaining  and  popalarizing 
these  exhibitions ;  though  not  a  practicid  farmer,  be  has 
the  sagacity  which  so  many  men  of  large  property  lack, 
to  perceive  how  closely  the  prosperity  of  any  country 
is  connected  with  the  success  and  the  improvement  of 
its  systems  of  apiculture. 

The  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  second  day, 
was  remarkably  fine.  The  crowd  which  it  attracted, 
rendered  It  dif&cult  to  enter  into  any  critical  examination 
of  the  varieties,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  a  general  survey.  There  are  numerous  amateur 
producers  of  fine  fruit  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  their  friendly  rivalry  were  quite  apparent. 

The  fruit  business  is  becoming  an  interest  ef  raiuA 
importance  in  these  westers  seetiotti^  of  the  Stale,  and 
is  destined  to  prov^  a  source  of  large  income  te  those 
who  engage  in  it  with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  success.  The  soil  and  climate  both  concur  to 
favor  |udicious  enterprise  in  this  species  ©f  cultivation. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  morning,  a  plowing  match 
came  off,  and  was  contested  by  a  rather  numerous  com- 
pany. I  was  present  until  driven  away  by  the  rain, 
which  commenced  just  befk»e  noon,  and  continued  so 
violently  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  enjoyments 
of  the  day.  Some  of  the  work  was  very  inferior,  bnl 
for  the  most  part  it  was  good,  and  there  were  three 
plowmen  who  need  net  fhts  to  compete  even  in  an 
English  plowing  match.  I  have  seldom  seen  furrows 
cut  more  straightly,  or  more  evenly.    One  or  two  of 
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found  to  have  lost  lUOlbs.  ina  montn.    in  an  annniu    ^^  ^^^^^  straightly,  or  more  evenly.    One  or  two  or 
kept  without  food,  the  oxygen  will  apply  to  the  ftt  for    ^"^  «  «^  J^ '  la-med  their 

cArboB  to  keep  up  the  heirt  of  the  body;  after  that  it   the  best,  were  Scotch  and  Ir»h,  who  had  loamea  ineir 
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intde  regularly  in  tbe  old  coQatiy.  Probably  tbcre  is 
IK>  department  in  our  practical  agricnltural  operations, 
wbere  a  greater  improvement  bas  been  made  of  late 
years,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  plows  and  plowing. 
The  construction  of  the  implement,  and  its  proper  use, 
bare  alike  been  made  special  subjects  for  study  and  ex- 
periment. Plowing  matches,  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  fkirs,  hare  contributed  in  a  striking  manner 
to  this  result,  and  it  perves  to  show  how  much  we  may 
do  in  other  directions,  if  we  will  make  a  corresponding 
eflfbrt. 

Notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain,  my  address  was  attend- 
ed by  a  very  crowded  audience.  The  room  was  densely 
packed,  and  quite  a  number  were  unable  to  obtain  even 
standing  room  within  the  doors.  Tbe  subject  was,  "  the 
neoMsity  of  a  special  education  for  the  farmer,"  and  my 
observations  were  received  with  the  same  tixed  attention, 
and  the  same  evident  interest  in  the  theme,  that  I  had 
cocasion  to  notice  in  all  this  region. 

I  mention  this  now,  as  connected  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  general  state  of  things  in  these  counties,  which 
I  design  to  make  in  closing  this  series  of  letters.  With 
all  the  home  prejudices  and  all  the  attachment  to  New 
Eaglandt  of  a  tlioroui^  Yankee,  I  am  constrained  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  are  very  few  counties  in  Connecticut, 
or  even  In  Massachusetts,  where  such  audiences  could 
have  bee»  collected  in  such  weather,  and  scarcely  one 
where  I  conld  have  earried  my  hearers  with  me  so  com- 
pletely. 1 90^  nothing  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  or  Bhode  Island,  but  harVe  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  thesd  States  afe  in  advance  of  the  others.  So  far 
«a  ny  esperioBoe  goes,  the  conviotion  that  science  can 
do  much  for  agriculture,  and  tha  disposition  to  learn 
from  scientific  men,  does  not  seem  by  any  means  so 
widely  diffused  ^^,  New  England,  as  in  many  portions  of 
Weirteni  New-Tork.  Tet  if  they  were  butaware  of  the 
fiict,  the  Yankee  farmers  need  instruction  sadly  in  many 
points.  One  of  the  things  most  to  be  sought  is,  to  over- 
ooAie  thftt  prejudiced  attachment  to  certain  old  courses, 
whksh  the  western  man,  owing  to  his  looation  in  a  newer 
country,  has  never  formed.  There  are  thus  greater  on- 
Gooragei^ents  to  the  advocates  of  scientific  agriculture 
In  attempting  to  influence  a  western  than  an  eastern 
audience,  as  he  knows  that  his  hearers  may  be  more 
readily  brought  to  see  advantage  in  something  that  has 
not  been  lanctioned  by  old  usages. 

•In  the  New  England  States,  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  may  unquestionably  be  found  the  greater  portion 
of  our  best  &rmed  districts,  and  stlW  there  are  in  the 
farthest  advanced  of  these,  striking  defects  of  manage- 
ment.  The  general  fact  often  presents  itself  while  tra- 
▼eUng,  and  surveying  ianns,  that  in  the  actual  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of  the  soil  itself,  the  farmers  have 
not  as  a  class  attained  that  proficiency  which  they  ex- 
hibit in  the  other  departments  of  their  practical  busi- 
ness. Improved  animals  have  been  largely  introduced, 
and  we  are  yearly  importing  the  best  sheep,  the  best 
cattle,  the  best  horses,  and  the  best  swine,  that  the 
world  can  afford,  thus  constantly  contributing  to  elevate 
the  character  of  our  stock.  In  the  character  of  our  im- 
plements, the  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  most 
a9toi|ishiog  change ;  the  old  awkward  tools  have  been 
made  Ught,  efiScient,  and  cheap,  in  a  degree  that  would 


formerly  have  been  thought  almost  incredible;  while 
busy  invention  has  been  cdnstantly  employed  in  con- 
triving such  simple  and  yet  effective  machinery,  that  al- 
most every  operation  can  be  far  more  easily  and  more 
economically  performed  than  ever  before.  In  the  con- 
struction of  farm  buildings,  of  farm  fenoes  and  in  tba  . 
feeding  of  stock,  an  increasing  and  judicious  expenditure 
of  capital  is  to  be  observed.  In  most  of  these  respects, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  advanced  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  our  own  great  country,  in  a  manner  that 
no  fanning  community  has  ever  surpassed,  if  ever 
equaled. 

Now  I  would  ask  any  man  of  observation,  has  the 
soil  during  this  period  of  rapid  progress  elsewhere,  been 
improving  in  a  corresponding  degree.  There  are  many 
single  fkrms  scattered  about  the  country,  where  such  s, 
corresponding  improvement  is  to  be  found ;  there  are  also 
a  few  districts  that  can  be  cited  as  honorable  exceptions, 
but  of  many  others,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
quality  of  the  land  has  remained  nearly  unchanged. 
Of  the  greater  number  of  tarms,  my  own  opionion  is,  that 
the  change  has  been  for  the  worse;  that  there  are  nu- 
merous townships  in  New-York  and  New  England,  where 
the  land  produces  less  per  acre  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
The  reports  of  many  reliable  practical  men  bear  me  out 
in  such  a  conclusion,  and  any  reader  who  doubts  my 
correctness  will,  I  venture  to  say,  be  soon  satisfied  if 
he  institutes  a  strict  inquiry  in  his  own  county  or  State. 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  if  these  remarks  are  correct, 
the  land  itself  has  not  been  so  much  the  subject  of  im- 
provement as  the  stock  which  it  supports,  or  the  imple- 
ments which  are  to  till  it;  that  in  short,  it  is  not  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  said  at  first,  generally  so  good,  as  are  our 
animals  and  our  tools.  TTe  often  see  this  exemplified, 
by  the  presence  of  fine  cattle,  sheep,  or  horses,  on  farms 
that  are  constantly  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  as  to 
their  productive  power. 

This  seems  to  me  like  beginning,  in  part  at  least,  at 
the  wrong  end ;  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  discourage 
Ae  improvement  of  our  stock,  but  think  that  the  soil 
should  be  brought  up  at  the  same  time. 

The  necessity  of  this  I  wish  to  impress  with  especial 
earnestness  upon  the  farmers  of  the  "West,  where  the 
land  is  still  for  the  most  nart  fertile,  and  in  no  case  ex- 
hibits the  utter  exhaustion  which  may  often  be  seen  at 
the  East.  The  western  farmer  should  consider  that  he 
has  not  only  to  better  hfs  e^ock  and  implements,  but  thai 
he  has  also,  as  an  equally  important  duty,  to  keep  his 
land  up,  and  even  improving;  if  it  has  already  begun  to 
Ikil,  let  him  turn  his  attention  above  all  things  else,  to 
restoring  its  productiveness.  The  land  is  the  foundation 
of  the  farmer's  prosperity ;  if  that  is  fertile,  and  kept  fn 
good  order,  all  the  other  requiaates  of  profit  and  of  good 
farming,  will  naturally  follow. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  west  will  be  warned  in  time,  if 
they  will  pursue  the  course  which  even  a  trifling  amount 
of  study  will  make  plain,  they  will  never  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  engage  in  that  slow  and  toil- 
some process  of  renovation,  which  has  become  so  neces- 
sary in  the  older  States. 

In  the  counties  which  I  have  visited,  and  which  have ' 
furnished  the  subjects  of  the  three  foregoing  letters,  na- 
ture^has  provided  exhaustloss  supplies  for  restoring  and 
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liiq>r«riDg  the  soil ;  in  the  hollows  and  swamp*,  lie  de- 
poaiU  of  muck  aod  marl,  which  will  one  day  be  more 
▼alnabte  than  gold  mines  in  their  effect  upon  the  tme 
prosperity  of  that  region.  A  Tast  part  of  the  richest 
land  is  lying  idle  from  the  mere  presence  of  water,  and 
It  was  a  sonrce  of  satisfaction  to  me,  that  the  present 
nee  of  exhausting  farmers,  too  many  of  whom  yet  re- 
main, there,  do  not  know  enough  to  touch  it.  They  look 
upon  it  with  contempt,  and  will  leare  it  fbr  their  more 
skilful  successors  to  subdue  and  cultivate;  these  wiU  not 
only  do  this,  but  will  find  enough  surplus  material  to  en- 
rich the  worn  out  uplands  to  which  their  predecessors 
hare  oonflQcd  themseWos.  I  might  continue  upon  this 
topic  with  interest  to  myself,  and  as  I  think  with  advan- 
tage to  your  readers,  but  lest  they  should  disagree  with 
me  in  this  latter  opinion,  will  turn  to  some  other  subject 
in  my  next  letter.    Tours  truly.    John  P.  Nortoh. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Washing  Fluid. 

Eds.  CuLTiTATom — ^Take  one  pint  alcohol,  one  pint 
spirits  turpentine,  two  ounces  ammonia,  (hartshorn,) 
one  ounce  camphor  gum;  mix  all  together,  and  bottle — 
eork  tight— shake  before  using. 

DiABOTiojis  tOA  usiHO. — For  every  five  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, about  milk- warm,  add  one  pint  of  soft  soap;  then 
put  in  three  table  spoonfuls  of  the  preparation.  Soak 
the  white  clothes  thirty  minutes;  then  rinse  or  wring 
them  out,  rubbing  them  where  the  most  dirt  appears. 
Then  put  them  into  clear,  cold  water,  without  soap,  and 
boil  thirty  minutes,  and  rinse  them  in  clear  cold  water. 
The  same  preparation  will  answer  for  colored  flannels 
and  calicoes.  Soak  them  thirty  minutes,  rub  and  wring 
them  out.  Then  pass  them  through  the  water  in 
which  the  white  clothes  were  boiled,  which  will  cleanse 
them  sufficiently  for  rinsing. 

This  is  a  method  which  has  been  practiced  in  my  fami- 
ly for  some  months,  and  I  think  it  superior  to  any  other 
I  have  known.  It  makes  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
labor.    JuuA  E.  Hahohst.    Wut  Stoekhoimf  N.  Y* 

Pine-Apple  Cheese. 

A  summary  of  the  mode  of  making  this  cheese,  as 
practiced  by  Mr.  Robbbt  NoktoKi  of  Rushford,  Alle- 
gany county,  N.  T.,  is  given  In  the  journal  of  the  N. 
T.  State  Ag.  Society,  from  which  we  take  the  following. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  K.  is  fVom  Goshen,  Ct.,  and  he  is 
probably  a  relative  of  Mr.  Liwis  M.  Nobton,  of  that 
place,  who  was  the  first  manufketurer  of  pine-apple 
cheese  in  this  country.  The  particulars  of  his  mode 
were  given  in  our  volume  for  1845,  page  288. 

''  His  curd  is  kept  until  its  age  brings  it  into  the  same 
chemical  state  that  is  produced  by  a  thorough  scald ; 
after  which  it  Is  cut  into  pieces  one  inch  long  and  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  square,  by  a  machine  which  works  up 
20  lbs  per  minute ;  after  this  it  is  warmed  by  water  to 
90^}  and  salted  at  the  rate  of  1  lb  of  salt  to  50  lbs  of  curd. 
The  pine-apple  cheeses  are  at  first  pressed  smooth  with  a 
neck  prelecting  from  the  lower  end,  to  which  the  pressure 
ts  applied.  The  impression  is  made  by  a  net,  which  is 
•tretched  on  by  a  screw,  after  softening  ^  cheese  in  hot 
water.  This  toughens  the  rind  and  insures  the  cheese  a 
lafb  arrival  after  a  long  voyage.  The  Norton  cheese  is 
In  very  great  demand  by   California  uppers.    The 


shipping  cheeses  weigh  abont  10  Ihe.  eadi,  andareprf^a 
ed  in  tin  hoops,  in  perpendicular  ootaunns,  coi 
nine  cheeses  each." 


■*♦.- 


Becipes  Ibr 

We  take  the  following  from  a  phamphlet  published  by 

the  AtUmtic  Dock  MUU  Company,  Brooklyn,  K.  T.,  in 

relation  to  Stafibrd's  process  for  drying  Indian  com,  and 

the  Tarious  modes  of  preparing  it  for  food.    Mr.  Stal^ 

ford,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  inventor  of  a  valuable 

process  for  drying  grain  by  steam,  several  noticea  oC 

which  have  been  giviqg  in  previous  numbers  of  our 

journal.    The  company  above  mentioned  now  use  Mr. 

S.'s  process  in  preparing  their  articles: 

Plaix  Baked  PDDDixo.^)ne  pint  of  com  flour,  one 
quart  milk,  half  a  pint  molasses,  a  tea^x>onAil  of  salt. 
Mix  together  cold,  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked. 
Set  it  in  the  oven,  and  stir  occa^lonaUy  until  it  begina  to^ 
cook.  Bake  an  hour  and  a  ha]£.  Eat  hot  with  batter 
or  sauce. 

EoQ  PoHB. — Three  eggs,  a  quart  of  com  flour,  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  butter,  a  small  teaspoonftU  of  salt, 
a  half  pint  (or  more)  of  milk.  Beat  the  eggs  very  licht, 
and  mix  them  with  the  milk.  Then  stir  in,  gradually, 
the  corn  flour ;  adding  the  salt  and  butter.  It  must  not 
be  a  batter,  but  a  soft  dough,  just  thick  enough  to  be- 
stirred well  with  a  spoon.  If  too  thin,  add  more  com 
flour ;  if  too  stiff,  thin  it  with  a  littie  more  milk.  Beat 
or  stir  it  lonf^  and  hard.  Butter  a  tin  or  iron  pan.  Put 
the  mixture  into  it  j  and  set  the  pan  immediately  into 
an  oven,  which  must  be  moderately  hot  at  first,  and  the 
heat  increased  afterward.  A  Dutch  oven  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  bake  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness.  Send  it  to  table 
hot,  and  cut  into  slices.    Eat  it  with  butter,  or  molasses. 

Griddle  Cakes.— -The  following  b  called  ''^  Masters^ 
Recipe,''  and  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
master  receipt,  for  making  griddle  caJkjes. 

One  and  a  half  cups  of  corn  flour,  scald  with  boiling 
water,  one  pint  milk,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  three  ^gs. 
Stir  in  the  yolks;  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  paste  before 
mixing.  One  teaspoonfnl  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  salt 
to  suit  the  taste. 


Making  Candles. — Experience  of  Mrs.  T- 


,  of 

Ohio.  Prepare  small  wicks  of  the  best  wick  yam,  and, 
after  being  prepared,  completely  saturate  them  in  dear 
spirits  of  turpentine;  then  dry  them  thoroughly,,  before 
the  tallow  is  applied.  Candles  made  in  this  way  will 
burn  much  clearer  and  last  much  longer  than  without 
the  spirits  of  turpentine. 

How  io  Makb  a  Goon  Cvp  or  Tea. — M.  Soyer  re> 
commends  that,  before  pouring  in  any  water,  the  teapot, 
with  the  tea  in  it,  shall  be  pla^d  in  the  oven  till  hot,  or 
heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  in  front  of  the  fire 
(not  too  close,  of  course.)  and  the  pot  then  filled  with 
boiling  water.  The  result,  he  says,  will  be,  in  about  a. 
minute,  a  most  delicious  cup  of  tea,  mndi  superior  to 
that  drawn  in  the  ordinary  vray. 


Poisons. — ^Vessels  of  copper  often  given  rue  to  poison- 
ing. Though  the  metal  undergoes  but  little  change  in 
a  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  rusted  if  moisture  be  present, 
and  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  green  substance 
—carbonate  or  the  protoxide  of  copper,  a  poisonous 
compound.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  mother 
has,  for  want  of  knowledge,  poisoned  her  family.  Sour- 
krout,  when  permitted  to  stand  some  time  in  a  copper 
vessel,  has  produced  death  in  a  few  hours.  Cooks  some- 
times permit  pickles  to  remain  in  copper  vessels,  thst 
they  may  aquire  a  rich  green  color,  whidi  they  do  by 
alisorbing  poison.  Families  have  often  been  thrown  into 
disease  by  eating  such  dainties,  and  may  have  died,  m 
some  instances,  without  suqiecting  the  casae. — Db. 
Tbommox^ 
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OOnDVOTKD  BT  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

Items  in  Fmit  Cnltuie. 

Tmunayo  0owm  Lists.— Thomss  Rivers,  the  celebra- 
ted English  narsyman,  has  fruited  aboat  one  thousand 
▼arieUes  of  the  pear,  and  out  of  this  great  assemblage 
has  selected  only /our  for  raising  extensively  for  market 
<m  his  own  grounds,  yIz:  Bartlett,  Beurre  d^jimalia,  Co- 
fimtrnmit,  and  Louue  Bonne  of  Jereey,  In  this  coun- 
try, the  Bartlett  and  Louise  Boan^  of  Jersey,  are  not 
excelled  for  the  same  purpose;  the  other  two  might  be 
profitably  superseded,  as  they  are  not  ci  first  quality 
here. 

Earlt  Joe  Applc. — So  very  agreeable  to  the  taste  is 
this  new  delicious  summer  fruit,  that  we  have  heard  Jona- 
than Buel  of  East  Bloomfield,  N.  T. ,  who  has  long  culti- 
Tated  it,  remark  that  he  had  seen  a  man  eat  a  half  peck 
of  them  at  one  time,  by  taking  up  one  afler  another,  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  the  quantity  he  had  consumed. 

SHORTSiriKa-iN  THE  PsACH. — We  lately  witnessed  au 
interesting  examjde  of  this  operation  performed  by  the 
fW>8ts  of  winter.  A  tree  of  the  Early  Anne,  planted 
about  ten  years  ago,  stood  in  so  frosty  a  locality,  that 
about  one-half  of  each  of  its  annual  shoots  were  destroy- 
ed by  frost  every  winter,  this  variety  being  more  tender 
than  most  sorts.  The  consequence  was  that  this  tree 
was  kept  in  a  comparatively  neat  and  compact  form, 
with  the  bearing  shoots  quite  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  head.  Other  sorts  more  hardy,  standing  side  by 
side,  and  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  this  natural 
shortening-in,  had  extended  their  principal  branches  into 
loqg  and  naked  arms,  with  the  fruit-beariug  portions  at 
their  extremities  only. 

GaATTiao  WEDQ98, — ^lu  cleft-grafting,  as  every  graft- 
er knows,  a  good  iron  or  steel  wedge  is  wanted,  to  keep 
the  slit  open  till  the  graft  is  inserted,  and  accurately  ad- 
justed. One  of  the  largest  sized  cut-nails  or  cut-spikes, 
ground  to  a  wedge  upon  a  grindstone,  has  been  found 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  head  of  the  nail  serving  a  good  purpose  in 
withdrawing  the  wedge. 

AscovBBixo  Dried  Gxafts. — ^It  often  happens  that 
grafts  of  particular  fruits  are  received  in  a  dried  or  with- 
ered condition  from  being  badly  packed;  and  being  sup- 
posed to  be  worthless,  are  thrown  away.  The  writer 
once  received  in  autum  a  small  package  of  a  new  and 
Tare  sort  of  apple,  from  a  distance  of  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  without  any  protection  at  all,  and  they  were 
quite  thoroughly  seoMoned.  They  were  encased  in  moss, 
and  buried  a  few  inches  beneath  the  sur&cc  of  the  earth 
on  a  dry  spot  of  ground.  By  spring  they  had  gradually 
imbibed  moisture,  and  had  become  plump  again,  and  on 
being  set,  every  graft  grew.  Effbrts  of  this  kind  often 
Hail  in  consequence  of  applying  the  moisture  too  copious- 
ly and  suddenly.  Shoots  in  so  withered  a  condition 
should  receive  it  so  gradually  as  to  require  some  weeks 
at  least  for  the  completion  of  the  process. 

Short  Lists.— Samuel  Walker,  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  says  that  if  he  were 
confined  to  only  one  sort  of  pear,  he  would  choose  the 
Vicar  cf  Wii^li^li^  from  its  free  growth,  productive- 


ness, fiUr  and  laige  fruit,  and  long  continuance.  F.  B. 
Elliott,  of  Gleveland,  says  that  were  he  to  choose  but 
one  variety  of  the  wffUy  he  should  take  the  Belmont, 
Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  Mass.,  gives  as  the  three  best 
pears,  the  Bartlett,  Autumn  Paradise,  and  Winter  Nelis; 
and  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  regards  as  the 
three  most  desirable  apples,  the  Porter,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  Baldwin. 

How  LONO  WILL  Buds  Keep? — This  inquiry  is  often 
made,  how  long  will  scions  for  budding  keep  with  safety, 
and  to  what  distance  may  they  be  sent?  The  answer 
must  vary  exceedingly  with  circumstances.  If  the 
growth  is  green  and  succulent,  and  the  buds  have  not 
become  matured,  they  are  sometimes  sensibly  iijured  by 
being  kept  two  or  three  days  only;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  the  buds  plump 
and  hardened,  they  may  keep  several  weeks  without  in> 
jury.  In  some  instances  we  have  received  buds  from  a 
distance  late  in  summer,  and  being  well  matured  we  have 
kept  a  part  over  till  spring,  and  set  them  as  grafts  with 
success. 

Intlueitce  ot  Graft  ox  Stock. — Dr.  Kirtland  says 
**  A  graft  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  will  invariably  render 
the  bark  of  the  stock  rough  and  black,  (the  habit  of 
the  variety,)  within  three  years  after  its  iiMertion." 
Nurserymen,  who  by  digging  up  trees,  become  £imillar 
with  the  growth  of  the  roots,  often  notice  that  certain 
sorts  always  have  certain  peculiarities,  on  stocks  of 
whatever  sorts.  For  instance,  the  Yellow  BeUflower 
always  has  fine,  fibrous,  horizontal  roots;  the  Graven- 
stein  has  large,  strong,  descending  roots;  the  Yellow 
Spanish  Cherry  is  remarkable  for  its  large  heavy  roots, 
whatever  the  stock  may  be. 

Long  Lists — Gooseberries .^^The  catalogue  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  enumerates  149  sorts  of 
the  Gooseberry  regarded  as  worthy  of  notice ;  and  Lind- 
ley  gives  a  list  of  more  than  700  prize  sorts.  A  sdiec- 
tion  of  probably  one  dozen  might  be  made  from  these, 
which  would  embrace  all  that  is  desirable,  the  *  others 
either  very  closely  resembling  them,  or  else  being  in- 
ferior in  quality. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. — It  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  very  extensive  introduction  of  dwarf  trees  will  succeed 
so  well  in  this  country  as  some  anticipate,  until  those 
generally  who  plant  trees,  learn  to  give  them  better  cul* 
tivation  than  they  now  commonly  receive,  dwarfs  indis- 
pensibly  requiring  good  treatment.  And  yet  they  may 
prove  better  adapted  to  some  soils  than  trees  on  com- 
mon stock.  Dwarf  pears  have  in  various  instances  with- 
stood the  severity  of  winter,  or  made  fine  growth,  in 
localities  where  trees  on  pear  stocks  have  perished  or  not 
flourished.  Lindley  found  that  hi  the  chalky  soil  at 
Rouen,  the  cherry  on  cherry  stock  was  languid  and 
sickly,  while  it  was  healthy  and  vigorous  on  the  Mahaleh 
stocks.  Would  not  this  stock  be  worthy  of  trial  in  those 
portions  of  the  western  States  where  the  cherry  has 
proved  so  difficult  of  culture? 

SnoRTEXiKO-SACK  iH  TRAXsPLAHTiHa. — The  Horticul- 
turist states  that  an  prcbardist  on  the  Hudson  tried  an 
experiment  by  planting  out  78  peach  tree's  of  large  Size^ 
three  years  growth  from  the  bud.  One  half  were  head- 
ed back  so  as  to  reduce  the  buds  one-half;  the  rest  were 
I  unpmned.    The  season  was  dry,  and  tweltt  of  the  8** 
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CTprancd  trees,  petiahed,  and  only  one  ef  those  that 
were  headed  back.  This  one  wovl^  f>robably  have  sur- 
vived; had  three-fourths  instead  Of  one-half  the  buds 
been  removed. 

MuLCHiiro.—A  oorrespondent  of*  the  Horticulturist 
itrulched  60  trees  out  of  160,  all  of  which  had  com- 
iftenced  growth  alike.  Those  which  were  mulched  all 
liYcd.  Of  the  hundred  not  mulched,  fifteen  perished. 
The  weather  was  hot  and  dry  at  midsummer. 

MjiiriA  roR  Nirw  Peodoctioits. — A  new  fruit  or  flower 
of  great  merit  may  be  profitably  bought  by  a  nursery- 
man at  an  apparently  eJLtrayagant  price,  for  extensive 
propagation  and  dissemination  among  the  public .  Hence 
fifty  dollars  for  a  small  tree  of  tho  Stanwick  nectarine, 
or  five  dollars  ibr  a  plant  of  the  Diana  grape  as  long  as 
one's  finger,  may  not  be  wild.  The  purchaser  of  TVild- 
er's  two  splendid  new  Camelias,  at  500  dollars  each 
made  a  large  profit,  by  selling  the  increase  at  less  than 
a  tenth  to  other  nurserymen.  But  there  are  many  new 
and  worthless  things  also  ofibred  at  high  prices  to  the 
public,  and  some  knowledge  is  needed  to  discriminste. 
Tf  e  laugh  at  the  famous  Tulip  Mania  which  preyafled  in 
Holland  a  century  ago,  when  single  roots  sold  for  2000 
to  5000  florins,  and  which,  as  E.  D.  Mansfield  remarked, 
in  his  address  before  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, '^  was  nearly  as  strong  as  the  Lpd  Mania  now  in 
New-York  ;'*  and  yet  a  very  large  portion  of  the  horti- 
cultural public  in  these  States  are  almost  conthiually 
and  as  thoroughly  deceived,  though  on  a  smaller  scale — 
a  long  list  of  these  impositions  might  be  given.  The  re- 
medies are,  an  increase  of  general  information,  and  cau- 
tion. 

Fruits  chahgei)  bt  Clikate. — No  deterioration  of 

'fVuits  appears  to  have  been  greater  than  In  American^ 

pe&ches,  taken  to  England.    Of  fifty  sorts,  ft'om  the 

middle  and  western  States,  tested  at  the  great  Ghiswick 

garden,  all  but  two  were  pronounced  "  worthless." 

*4» 


tirief  Hints  for  the  Season. 


There  are  a  few  cultivators  of  firuit,  scattered  through 
the  country,  who  excel  all  their  neighbors  in  the  suc- 
cess which  always  attends  their  labors.  Every  thing 
they  set  out,  grows  and  everything  that  grows,  advances 
with  vigor  and  health.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
good  luck  attending  all  that  their  hands  touch.  Now. 
it  happens  that  their  good  luck  is  the  fruit  of  diligence 
-^their  success  is  the  result  of  labor — real,  hard-handed. 
Well  applied  labor.  When  a  tree  is  transplanted,  every 
part  of  the  work  is  done  well,  nothing  is  slighted;  the 
soil  into  which  it  is  set  Is  well  and  deeply  enriched;  and, 
most  of  all,  their  trees  are  not  neglected  afterwards,  but 
constant,  clean,  and  enriching  cultivation,  keep  sup  what 
is  well  begun. 

Now  we  have  noticed  that  one  great  reason  why  all 
this  essential  labor  is  slightly  and  badly  performed  by 
the  unsuccessftil  cultivator,  is  that  he  crowds  too  much 
into  a  small  portion  of  time.  He  undertakes  to  do  in 
one  day  that  which  would  require  a  week  to  perform 
properly ;  and  he  omits  some  essential  preparations  till 
the  moment  arrives  when  it  is  too  late  to  perform  them. 
During  the  present  period  there  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant particulars  which  if  now  attended  to.  would  lessen 


the  pressmre  of  business  when  spring  opens,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  success. 

If  trees  are  to  be  set  out,  a  gbod  quantity  of  the  ne- 
cessary enriching  materials  are  to  be  procured  and  de- 
posited where  wanted ;  the  place  for  each  tree  may  be 
marked,  and  old  manure,  or  still  better,  a  good  compost, 
deposited  in  heaps  in  suflcient  quantity.  TTe  have 
known  apple  trees  to  thrive  a&nirably,  by  firrt  ^igglBir 
large  holes,  say  seven  feet  across,  and  then  mixing  well 
by  means  of  an  iron  rake  a  quarter  part  Of  old  ricb 
manure  with  the  soft  as  it  was  returned  lo  the  bole- 
leaving  enough  spaee  at  the  center  to  plaee  the 
roots  without  bringing  them  Into  actual  contact  wit^ 
the  manure.  Trees  so  treated,  with  good  suheeqneni 
care,  have  borne  a  bushel  each  the  fifth  year. 

A  most  excellent  manure  for  fHiit  trees,  whether 
newly  transplanted  or  otherwise,  oonMs  of  about  two^ 
thirds  swamp  muck,  and  one  third  of  stable  mannre, 
with  a  small  portion  of  ashes,  leaclied  or  otherwise.  As 
this  requires  some  time  for  working  over,  the  materials 
should  be  timely  collected;  and  In  some  instances  It  may 
be  done  now  to  advantage. 

Trees  which  are  of  feeble  growth  have  been  fanme- 
diately  restored  to  vigor  by  spreading  a  thick  coating 
of  old  manure  (or  new,  if  old  could  not  be  bad)  in  a 
broad  circular  space  round  the  tree,  during  winter,  with 
a  i>ortton  of  old  ashes,  and  then  spading  in  early  in  spring. 
The  spading  should  be  a$  deep  a»  praetieMe,  wHlKmi 
iq]nring  the  roots.  Three  or  four  inches  of  manure,  for 
apple,  i>ears,  and  peaches,  where  the  soil  was  poor,  have 
been  of  great  use.  The  quantity  of  ashes  should  be 
just  enough  to  cover  the  sur&oe,  say  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  which  win  be  about  a  buAel  or  two  fbr  a 
large  tree,  and  a  half  peck  to  a  peck  for  a  small  tree. 

In  top-dressing  and  spading  in  manure,  one  point  muai 
be  well  remembered.  The  roots  spread  out  from  the 
tree  fhr  and  wide,  generally  mueh  further  than  tho 
Jcngth  of  the  trunk  and  branches  put  together,  and  tiie 
manure  should  be  spread  as  far  as  the  roots  extend;  it 
will  do  but  little  good  to  confine  the  application  to  a  smaU 
circle  Just  round  the  foot  of  the  trunk,  as  too  many  do, 
where  a  tenth  part  of  the  roots  cannot  procure  a  supply. 

Very  extensive  experience  within  a  few  years  has 
proved  the  eminent  advantages  of  mnlcKing  young  fmit 
trees.  Which  is  commonly  done  during  the  early  pari  or 
middle  of  summer  as  the  drouth  of  the  season  may  re- 
require.  But  it  is  often  neglected,  or  if  not  neglected, 
is  very  sparingly  executed,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
the  material  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  time  wanted.  Every 
cultivator,  therefore,  who  intends  to  set  out  or  slready 
has,  small  trees,  should  if  possible  reserve  or  procure  in 
time  t  copious  supply  of  coarse  litter,  sufllcient  to  form 
a  dressing  around  every  tree,  at  least  half  a  ft>ot  thick. 
Much  is  often  thrown  aside  or  wasted  in  winter,  whidi 
would  be  exactly  suited  for  this  purpose. 

A  constant  improvement  of  his  selection  is  an  impor- 
tant object  with  every  cultivator  of  the  best  ftnit.  Some 
new  varieties  prove  worthy  of  adoption,  and  a  greater 
number  of  old  ones  are  found  by  trial  to  be  particularly 
suited  to  certain  localities  and  unfitted  for  others. 
Hence,  some  change  of  his  trees  by  re-grafting  must  be 
be  going  on  in  every  good  cultivator's  ordiard  and  gar- 
den.   The  kinds  must  be  sought  and  grafts  procured  in 
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winter,  and  not  left  till  spring  when  th6  work  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  omitted  altogether. 

There  are  a  number  of  operations  either  neceasarily  to 
be  performed  now,  or  which  may  be  done  to  great  advan- 
tage in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  spring  labors, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  following:  Prun- 
ing orchards;  shortening-in  peach  trees;  pruning  har- 
hardy  grapes;  clearing  off  the  caterpillar  eggs  from  the 
small  shoots  of  apple  and  other  trees;  making  labels  for 
marking  trees,  and  thus  preventing  mistakes  in  names; 
and  making  the  varioua  fixtures  for  gardening  purposes, 
as  figured  and  described  in  the  first  number  of  last  yearns 
Cultivator. 

Hovey's  Hagaziiie* 

We  copy  from  a  late  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine,  the 
following  interesting  scraps*  which  will  doubtless  prove 
acceptable  to  our  readers  as  well  as  exhibit  the  value 
of  this  pioneer  Journal  of  horticulture,  now  in  its  six- 
teenth year: — 

Lakge  Kectakihes. — Under  the  pomological  head  it 
is  stated  that  a  basket  of  the  Letns  Nectarine  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  flrom  the  grounds  of  S.  H.  Perkins  of  Brook 
line,  the  average  size  of  which  was  about  sight  inches  in 
circumference.  A  few  were  about  nine  inches,  or  as 
large  as  an  Early  Crawford  peach. 

McLxuGHLnr  Plum.— This  new  variety  which  origi- 
nated in  Maine,  and  which  has  already  been  very  highly 
commended,  bore  on  the  grounds  of  the  editor  the  past 
season.  He  states  it  to  be  "  the  only  variety  which  can 
claim  an  equality  with  the  Green  Gage,"  and  adds,  "  we 
shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  plums.*'  In  form,  color,  and  quality, 
it  much  resembles  the  genuine  Green  Grage,  but  is  much 
larger  in  size. 

The  "  Rough  ahd  Ready"  Apple. — This  is  a  fine, 
pleaaant  and  refreshing,  but  not  rich  summer  apple,  of 
a  greenish  yellow  color,  beginning  to  ripen  soon  after  the 
Early  Harvest,  and  continuing  for  several  weeks.  It 
has  already  been  described  as  a  new  variety  under  the 
above  name  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  has  been  culti- 
TBted  in  Ontario  and  some  other  counties  of  westen 
New  York,  to  some  extent,  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  its  origin  and 
orlgina]  name,  as  the  one  here  given  is  not  pomological, 
Beither  is  it  appropriate,  the  ttuit  being  remarkably 
tmooth. 

Salt  toa  the  Cubculio. — ^A  communication  fVom  C. 
Goodrich  of  Burlington  Vt.  gives  the  following  experi- 
ments:— ^Flower  pots  were  filled  with  garden  soil,  on 
which  a  layer  of  fine  salt,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  was 
deposited.  On  this  bed  of  salt  were  laid  punctured 
plums  containing  eggs  of  the  curculio.  The  grubs  came 
out  of  the  plums,  passed  down  through  the  salt  into  the 
soil^  from  which  perfect  curculios  emerged  some  weeks 
afierwarda.  The  same  result  took  place  when  fresh  air- 
slacked  lime  was  substituted  for  salt,  and  where  soil 
alone  was  used.  The  pots  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  salt  was  soon  washed  into  the  soil,  but  there  was  no 
difierenoe  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  insects. 

Beaking  Teses  vox  SALE  AT  NuxsEXiEs. — ^Tho  fbl> 
lowing  passage  occurs  in  a  description  of  Hovey's  nur- 


sery, in  the  notes  of  an  English  traveller. — *^  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Rivers  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  which  I  find  is  the  case  here,  viz:  that  of 
keeping  fruit  trees,  especially  pears,  in  a  prepared  state, 
fit  for  removal  at  almost  any  age,  with  a  certainty  of 
bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  the  same  season.  This  is  effected 
by  Ufling  the  trees  every  fall,  by  which  they  form  a  large 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  stem,  and  they  may  be 
carried  to  any  distance,  with  the  sure  prospect  of  bearing 
fruit  the  following^ason,  if  planted  in  the  autumn.  I 
believe  this  is  the  only  nursery  in  America  where  this  me- 
thod is  practiced.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  as  profitless 
a  method  here  as  in  England— ^rom  the  same  cause^- 
that  few  gentlemen  fully  consider  the  value  of  a  few 
years  gained  in  their  life-time,  which  is  the  case  by 
planting  a  handsome  established  tree  in  the  fall,  and 
gathering  a  crop  the  following  summer.  But  such  trees 
cost  more  money,  ''aye,  there's  the  rub.''  They  will 
rather  buy  trees  one  year  from  the  bud,  at  a  low  rate, 
than  pay  two  or  three  dollars  each  for  trees  in  a  fruit- 
bearing  state.  These  remarks  are  not  directed  to  those 
planting  orchards j  but  to  those  with  small  grounds  and 
large  means. 

Canker  or  Decay. 

A  correspondent  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  writes  as  follows: 
"  I  have  near  my  house  some  forest  trees,  which  have  been 
barked ;  and  where  so  injured,  are  decaying.  Wishing  to 
save  them,  I  looked  up  information  on  the  subject,  and 
found  in  Forsyth  the  following  directions — for  which  he 
received  a  high  prcmiu^i  from  Parliament. 

**  Cut  all  the  decayed  parts,  smooth  the  surface,  and 
apply  the  following  composition: — Take  1  bushel  of  fresh 
cow-dung,  half  a  bushel  of  old  lime,  half  a  bushel  of  wood 
ashes,  and  a  sixteenth  of  a  bushel  of  sand — the  last 
three  articles  to  be  first  sifled:  work  and  beat  together 
till  smooth — or  by  adding  urine  and  soap  suds,  the  mix- 
ture may  be  made  liquid,  so  as  to  be  applied  with  a 
brjish.  The  mixture  being  smoothly  applied  over  the 
wound,  dredge  on  dry  ashes,  mixed  with  one-sixth  part, 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones — ^repeating  the  dredging 
every  half  hour,  till  all  moisture  is  absorbed — ^rubbing 
with  the  hand  till  the  plaster  becomes  a  dry  smooth  sur- 
face. Will  you  please  say  whether  you  know  anything 
of  this  method  of  averting  decay?  Would  not  anything 
that  would  exclude  the  air  do  as  well  as  this  mixture?" 

The  disease  termed  by  Ej^gliah  writers  canker,  a  sort 

of  gangrene  of  the  bark  and  wood,  does  not  appear  to, 

prevail  to  much  extent  here,  and  consequently  we  have 

not  proved  to  much  extent  the  efficacy  of  remedies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  mentioned  treatment 

is  one  of  the  very  best  for  anything  of  the  kind  which 

may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extend  or  spread.    But 

for  simple  decay  caused  by  bruises,  the  shellac  solution 

would  undoubtedly  be  aU  that  the  case  would  require. 
We  have  seen  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  trunks  of 
which  had  contained  considerable  decayed  portions, 
very  suoeessfUly  treated  by  merely  cutting  out  those 
portions,  asd  giving  the  freshly  cut  surfaces  a  good  var- 
nisti  of  shellac.  This  varnish  is  made  by  simply  dissolv- 
ing gum  shellac  in  alcohol,  so  as  to  be  of  the  consistence 
of  oaint — ^keeping  it  in  a  large-mouthed  bottle,  well 
corked  to  prevent  evaporation ;  and  if  the  cork  is  mada 
to  form  the  handle  of  a  brash,  the  brush  being  within 
the  bottle,  it  is  at  all  times  ready  for  use. 
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The  breedi  oT  hones  nsed  fai  Britain  for  heftvy  du(t, 
arc  the  Lincolnshire,  tbe  Suffolk,  and  Ihe  Clfdeidalo. 
The  Ui^eit  of  theae  ia  the  LtocolnaMre,  of  vbich  tbe 
above  cnt  is  a  repreientatioD.  Tbej  are  nsDally  not  leat 
ihaa  seventeen  bands  h^h,  and  very  hnvy  Id  propor- 
tion. The  Clydesdale  and  StOblk  ai«  of  lesa  bulk,  but 
are  more  active.  Althoogh  horsci  of  lucb  size  are  not 
required  for  ordinary  purposes,  in  tMi  conntry,  it  is, 
nevertbeles,  a  fact  that  the  [ntrodaction  of  the  English 
draft-hone  baa  been  of  considerable  advantage  in  im- 
proving our  nock.  In  many  instances,  a  crois  (Vom  thli 
kind  of  horse  has  added  greater  strength,  constitution, 
and  an  ability  to  perform  more  tabor  in  proportion  to 
tbe  expense  of  keeping,  than  onr  stock  had  previously 
possossed.  Many  of  our  readen  will  recolieet  an  Eng. 
Ush  draft-horse  called  Sampian,  Imported  several  years 
■Inoe  by  Mr.  Soteah.  Some  of  tbe  beat  and  most  power- 
ftil  nork-horses  now  owned  in  tbis  vicinity,  are  (lie  pro- 
geny of  that  horse.  Tbey  are  of  compact  fo^m,Eh□r^joiDt- 
ed,  verTnin9CDlar,and  have  trapid  and  easy  walk.  They 
are  also  hardy,  and  easily  kept  in  condition.  There  is 
a  similar  itock  of  horses  in  Wayne  county,  N.  T,,  do- 
rived  fW)m  a  horse  of  ttie  same  name  as  the  above,  im- 
ported by  Hr.  Robisboii,  of  Palmyra. 

At  the  New-York  State  Fair  it  BoCfalo,  in  18*8,  a 
Clydesdale  stallion  was  exhibited ,  fW>m  Toronto,  Canada. 
He  was  a  ham  of  remarkable  activity,  for  one  of  to 
large  a  siae.  We  are  informed  that  bis  progeny  ar« 
highly  eiteemed  as  fbrm-horsci.  Yodatt  observes^ — 
"  The  Clydetdale  is  a  good  kind  of  drafC-borae,  and  par- 
ttealarly  for  IVnning  busiaeas,  and  in  a  hilly  country. 
It  derives  its  name  (Vom  the  district  on.  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland  wliere  it  is  priocipally  bred.  Tbe  Clydesdale 
it  largertbantbeSnirolk,andhas  a  better  head,  a  long- 
er neck,  a  lighter  carcase  and  deeper  [wider]  legsj  1m  Is 
■trong,  hardy,  polling  tnw,  apd  rarely  roatjve." 


Low  prefers  tbe  Clydesdale  to  theEnglishdraft-bone, 

chiefly  on  account  of  its  activity.  He  says,  "  Theyitep 
out  more  freely,  and  have  a  more  usefbl  action  for  ordi- 
nary labor.  Tlie  long  stride,  characteristic  of  the  breed, 
is  partly  tbe  result  of  conformation,  and  l>artly  of  habit 
and  training ;  but  however  produced,  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  n«efulneu  of  the  horse,  both  on  the  road  and  in  the 
fleida.  No  such  toads  are  known  to  be  dnwn  attba 
same  pace,  by  any  horset  is  the  kingdom,  as  in  tbe 
single4iorse  carts  of  carrien  and  othara  in  the  west  of 
Scotland." 

HoBEBT  Baeiwell,  of  Dlsbiey,  whose  name  standi 
immortalized  as  the  founder  of  tbe  New  Leicester  breed 
of  sheep,  commenced  his  career  nnder  great  disvlvanta- 
ges:  it  was  not  on  a  sudden  that  he  attained  bis  high 
ceiubrity  as  a  breeder.  It  is  recorded  of  bim  that  Ibe 
first  ram  he  let  oat  he  drove  to  Leicester  fair,  and  ob- 
tained only  riitem  thiltingt  for  tbe  use  of  him  for  tba 
season.  Abont  the  year  ITSO  his  rams  did  not  sell  for 
more  than  two  or  three  guineas  each;  and  fbr  their  hire 
be  received  from  (lileen  shillings  to  one  guinea  per  head: 
he  gradually  advanced  Ms  prices,  and  in  1770  be  let 
some  of  them  for  twenty-five  guineas.  It  is  said  no  ona 
pver  knew  the  method  on  which  be  made  his  crosses. 
^ia  great  object  was  to  gain  the  greatest  weight  of  meat 
upon  the  smali^st  quantity  of  bone,  and  to  combine  this 
with  symmetry  of  form,  early  maturity,  fine  quality  of 
flesh,  and  a  great  propensity  to  Cttten.  He  said,  "  Ton 
may  stick  a  patch  ona  sheep  anywhere."  He  proceeded 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  in  bis  breed  of  sheep  as 
cattle;  viz:  the  fattening  in  tbe  most  valoable  parts  of 
tbe  body,  and  on  the  leaat  quantity  of  food. — En§.p*ptr. 

FiBDiHO. — Always  be  regular  and  systematic  in  IM- 
ingyour  stock.  ReguUrity  is  the  best  balance  wheel 
of  Agricnltural  enterprise;  derange  this,  and  tbe  ma- 
chine "  runs  down."  Stated  hours  and  speciSed  quan- 
tities — graduated  according  to  circnmstances,  should  in- 
variably be  observed.  "  Neither  too  little  nor  too  much, 
too  often  nor  too  seldom,"  this  Is  the  trne  policy.  Tbe 
coarest  fodder  should  be  fed  out  in  mid-winter.  Ani- 
mals have  then  sharp  appetites,  and  will  eat,  what  would 
be  r^ected  at  other  times.  In  moderate  weather,  slock 
may  be  fed  In  yards. 
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CroM-Got  SawOIUI  aad  HoiBcPower. 

The  abore  cnt  repreient* »  liniple  uiA  eftctire  ap- 
paratDB  fiw  Mwiog  wood,  cutting  off  logs,  and  cutting 
timber  into  nrloas  forms,  bj  meant  of  horte  power.  It 
li  nuDDrtcliired  by  Mesirs.  Eiriar  &Co.,  of  tbis  city, 
and  wa»  exhibited  by  them  at  the  lait  Sute  feir.  The 
irruigeraent  Is  rery  limple,  at  it  le  only  neccasary  to 
affix  a  Wrong  wrirt,  or  crank.pin  in  one  of  the  anna  of 
the  largo  convergo  wheel,  (as  shown,)  and  attaching  ■ 
connecting  rod  or  pitman  to  the  saw  itself,  or  to  a  light 
frame.  In  which  the  mw  is  sometimes  strained.  If  the 
•aw  Is  strained,  [t  may  be  quite  light— about  three  in- 
che»  wide  and  9™  or  six  feet  long.  If  it  I*  Dotstrained, 
it  should  be  stout  and  strong,  and  six  or  eight  Inches 
wide,  with  teeth  filed  to  cut  with  the  drawing  stroke,  so 
M  to  sToId  the  liability  of  breaking  the  saw.  The  mo. 
tion  as  given  with  the  power  above  represented,  (abont 
rtity  reTolntions  per  minute,)  Is  found  sufficient  without 
any  extra  gearing  or  expense. 

Kr.  P.  B,  Havki,  of  Sangerflcld,  N.  T.,whohaghad 
one  of  these  machines  in  nse  lbs  past  season,  slates  that 
two  men  with  atwo-horse power, withoutany  cliange  of 
horses,  can  readily  work  up  from-  ten  to  fourteen  cords 
of  hard  wood,  into  lengths  of  eighteen  inches,  in  a  day, 
•od  that  be  has  cut  off  a  solid  hard  wood  log,  two  feet 
through,  in  two  mlnotes. 

The  eaae  and  facility  with  which  this  apparatus  can  be 
made  to  perform  what  has  heretofore  l>een  a  laborious 
and  tedioQs  operation,  is  another  economical  application 
of  the  power  oi  horses  in  lieu  of  manual  Ial>or,  which 
deserTes  the  attention  of  farmers  In  the  lumbering  dis- 
Iricla,  and  all  those  who  hare  wood  sod  timber  to  be 


prepared  fbr  market  or  for  nse.  The  arrangement  of  tha 
machinery  is  so  simple,  ^t  It  can  be  put  together  by 
any  mechanic.  The  cost  of  a  saw  is  abont  one  dollar 
per  foot  in  length ;  the  cost  of  a  one-horse  power,  whleh 
is  sufficient  for  working  the  saw,  is  fSO— that  for  a  two- 
horsepower  wbldi isbettercalculatedforlhresbing,lu-, 
is  tllO.  The  expense  of  the  fhune  or  rigging,  wiU  <nTj 
tcraa  Ave  to  twenty  dollars-^iiaklng  the  wbota  coat  of 
the  apparatus,  for  a  one-horse  power,  from  (90  to  tlOG, 
and  that  for  a  two-horae  power  tl20  to  |18fi.  For  Aic- 
tlM'r  particnlars  inquire  of  Messrs.  EiCBki  a  Co.,  Agri> 
cnltnral  Wuehonse,  Albany. 


BuEKKiia  Stock. — I  lerloiuly  tell  yon  that  without 
judgment,  without  coDslaat  application,  without  great 
research  into  tlie  proper  characterlslic  traits  of  breed 
and  formation  of  anioials,  we  shall  never  come  to  any- 
thing satisbctory:  I  consider  ekaratltr  the  main  Uak 
in  the  whole  chain  ofhreoding;  for  without  character 
you  hBTo  nothing  to  guide  you.  Thi'u  comes  the  (oueft 
or  kandlt — this  is  very  essential;  and  the  color  of* 
beast  is  not  to  be  negleelod — it  must  be  in  character  ae> 
cording  to  their  description.  fTow  tbero  are  Tarioaa 
kinds  of  beasts  which  uniformly  support  a  character  In 
tht'msclvcs:  and  I  may  say  Che  samcof  sheep.  lamnot 
disposed  to  flatter  one  breed  or  disparage  another,  for  [ 
really  do  think  they  are  all  useful  in  tbeir  separate  locaU- 
ties.— Xscf UTS  b^oTt  an  EaglUh  Faraurt'  Club. 

Composts. — Lime  Is  a  substance  which  it  Is  an  error 
I  ase  with  composts  in  which  we  have  Ibrm-yard  nianaro. 
It  is  eqaally  an  error  to  mix  lime  with  any  compound 
rich  in  ammonia.  The  tendency  of  lime,  in  all  com- 
posts, Isto  promote  decomposition  and  to  waste  nitrogen, 
which  escapes,  by  union  with  hydrogen  under  the  form 
of  ammonia,  which  is  the  very  treasure  of  the  dung 
heap,  and  of  most  other  manuring  substances. — Mor- 
ion't  Practicai  Jgricullirt 
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Apricultnral  ReaAinff*— Wire  Fence. 

Eds.  Cultiyatob — I  became  a  subscriber  fbr  yoar  pa- 
per one  year  ago,  and  as  the  time  drew  nigh  when  my 
subscription  must  be  renewed,  if  I  would  take  it  the 
next  year,  I  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  benefit  it  had  been 
to  me  the  past  year.  It  did  not,  however,  take  much 
reflection  to  ascertain  that  I  had  never  expended  a  dol- 
lar since  I  commenced  farming,  so  much  to  my  advan- 
tage and  profit.  The  iuformatioa  I  have  acquired 
through  the  columns  of  the  CnltivaAor,  on  but  a  single 
point,  has  been  more  than  twenty  dollars  benefit  to  me, 
and  from  this  yon  may  naturally  infer  that  I  concluded 
to  continue  my  subscription. 

Agricultural  reading  is  especially  useAil  to  the  farmer 
in  two  ways:  First,  it  informs  him  of  what  he  does  not 
know,  and  of  many  things,  too,  that  it  is  quite  Impor- 
tant he  should  be  familiar  with.  Second,  it  reminds  him 
of  what  ha  does  already  know,  but  much  of  which, 
through  neglect,  carelesssiMfle,  inattention,  or  other 
causes,  he  is  liable  to  forget. 

The  information  which  was  of  so  much  benefit  to  me, 
rcfered  to  above,  was  on  the  constructioa  of  wire  ftnee. 
In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  last  spring,  my  fodder 
became  quite  exhausted,  so  that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  an  18  acre  field,  that  I  might  have  a  part  of  it 
for  pasture,  and  the  remainder  for  hay.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  had  to  be  made  a  partition  fence  of  about  52 
rods,  which  for  a  common  stake  or  worm  fence  would 
re<|ulrc  about  800  rails,  besides  the  stakes.  This  to  me, 
was  quite  a  consideration,  as  the  timber,  which  is  of  a 
very  indtfierent  quality ,8tandiwhere,it  is  rocky  and  stoep, 
and  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  I  could  find  no  one  that  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  Job  of  makmg  the  raila  under 
.svch  cironntslanGee. 

This  wafl  mty  situation  when  an  article  on  the  construc- 
tion of  wire  fence  ai^)eared  in  the  pages  of  ''  The  Cul- 
tivator" by  one  of  your  correspondents,^  (I  believe  A. 
B.,)  in  which  that  ktnd  of  fenee  waa  much  commended, 
with  instructions  on  the  construction  of  it,  cost,  &c.  I 
was  then  jast  in  the  mood  to  fell  in  with  something  of  the 
kind,  in  order  to  evade  the  expense  and  labor  of  a  rail 
fence.  I  soon  concluded  to  try  the  wire  at  all  hazards. 
While  some  of  my  neighbors  would  dissuade  me  from  it, 
others  would  laugh  at  the  idea.  They,  however,  did  not 
feel  the  importance  of  having  that  field  divided  as  I  did, 
and  so  I  went  to  w^ork,  and  had  the  fence  completed  in  a 
few  days,  and  my  horses  and  cattle  put  in  to  pasture,  not 
by  the  way,  without  some  misgivings,  lest  they  might 
cross  over  the  wires  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  mowing 
the  other  part  of  the  field.  But  this  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  oase.  They  were  confined  on  that  side  of  the  fence 
where  first  put,  till  aflcr  harvest,  when  they  were  turned 
in  on  the  other  for  some  weeks.  I  then  opened  a  gap  at 
one  end  of  the  wire  fenoe,  so  that  the  beasta  could  go  on 
either  side  of  it  at  pleasure.  This  gap  I  have  shut,  by 
times,  and  pastured  which  field  I  wished  to,  and  although 
our  horses  are  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  down  stake  fen- 
ces, and  getting  out,  and  frequently  did  so  the  last  sum- 
mer, though  the  fisnoes  were  good,  yet  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  staples  that  fksten  the  wires  being 


drawn  out,  the  wire  fence  has  sustained  no  other  iiyury. 
This,  however,  is  but  the  experience  of  one  season  in  this 
kind  of  fenoe,  and  how  long  it  will  remain  efiectual,  is 
yet  to  be  told.  I  constructed  the  fence  after  the  manner 
laid  down  by  some  of  your  correspondents— using  wire 
No.  10,  and  fastening  the  strands  to  the  posts  by  staples 
made  of  the  wire.  The  posts  should  be  large,  and  well 
set.  A  very  expeditious  way  of  marking  the  posts  for 
the  wires,  is  to  have  a  strip  of  board  the  height  of  the 
posts  above  ground,  with  marks  on  it  at  the  distances  the 
wires  are  to  be  on  the  posts,  and  by  standing  it  upright 
by  the  posts  when  set,  they  can  be  hud  ofi*  with  keel  or 
chalk,  by  marking  on  the  post  opposite  to  every  mark  on 
the  strip.  In  putting  on  the  wire,  after  securing  one  end 
to  the  main  posts  at  the  end  of  the  fence,  let  one  person 
take  the  roll  of  wire  and  unwind  it  as  he  walks,  while 
another  following  with  stifles  and  hammer  in  hand, 
should  lay  the  wire  to  the  marks  on  the  poets,  striking 
m  the  staples.  In  this  way  they  proceed  to  the  other 
end,  when  the  wire  should  be  drawn  as  tight  by  the  hand 
as  possible ;  then  by  attaching  a  strainer,  which  in  ope- 
rating may  be  laid  against  the  outer  &oc  of  the  end  post, 
where  it  can  be  turned  so  as  to  strain  a  wire  of  even  100 
rods  in  length,  so  that  its  vibrations  will  compare  in  tone 
to  the  cord  of  a  well  tuned  yiolin.  When  the  wire  is 
sufficiently  tight,  before  attempting  to  fasten  the  end  at- 
tached to  the  strainer  to  the  post,  let  all  the  staples  be  now 
driven  up  firmly  on  the  wire,  when  the  strainer  may  be 
detached,  or  so  slackened  as  to  be  shifted  around  the  post 
without  any  danger  of  the  wire  slipping.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  to  secure  the  wire  after  it  is  bent  around  three 
squares  of  the  post,  is  to  drive  a  few  of  the  staples  down 
on  it.  The  wire  should  be  only  partly  annealed,  as  oth- 
erwise it  is  so  liable  to  be  frequently  bent  as  to  be  trou- 
blesome in  putting  up,  and  is  not  so  substantial  when  on 
the  ffence. 

When  the  posts  are  set,  and  before  putting  on  the  wire, 
turn  a  furrow  with  the  plow  on  each  side,  throwing  it  as 
close  up  to  the  posts  as  possible,  and  then  by  running 
another,  and  throwing  it  with  a  shovel  between  the  other 
two,  and  in  range  with  the  posts,  will  make  a  ridge  so 
high  as  to  require  one  strand  of  wire  less,  and  prevent 
the  fVost  from  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  posts,  and  also 
put  the  fbnce  in  a  better  position  for  resisting  any  attempt 
by  horses  or  cattle,  to  break  through  it.  James  H.  Al- 
exander.   Near  Lewigton,  Pa. 

HftrvvstiBf  Mfteki»ee» 

Eds.  Ccltiyatoe — Noticing  a  wish  that  some  of  your 
western  correspondents  would  write  you  about  harvest- 
ing machines,  the  following  is  submitted.  There  is  now 
in  the  west  about  thirty  different  patents  for  harvesting 
and  reaping  machines.  Some  of  them  cut  the  grain 
close  to  the  ground— others  only  cutting  ofi*  the  heads 
of  the  grain,  with  a  few  inches  of  straw.  The  first  kind 
go,  generally,  under  the  head  of  reapers;  the  latter  under 
the  name  of  harvesters.  Of  the  reapers,  McCormick's 
is  the  most  generally  used  of  any  known  to  me ;  while 
of  the  latter,  Esterly's  Harvester  seems  to  take  the  lead. 

McCormick's  machine  requires  four  horses  to  work  it, 
one  person  to  drive,  one  to  rake  ofT,  and  five  persons  to 
bind  up  the  bundles.  It  cuts,  in  good  grain,  when  well 
driven,  about  twelve  acres  a  day,  and  if  the  grain  stands 
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op  well,  wiU  citt  ft  better  and  eleancr  ihait  it  caa  be  done 
with  a  cradle ;  if  the  grain  is  lodged  or  crinkled  down, 
H  does  not  do  so  good  a  biulneas.  It  cots  by  means  of 
two  knives  or  stckles,  one  of  which  is  &st,  and  the  other 
mores  backwards  and  forwards  over  it.  The  gnun  is 
brought  on  the  knives  by  means  of  revolving  arms.  Ton 
ean  hire  the  grain  put  into  shocks  in  this  neighborhood, 
with  one  of  these  madbines,  for  $1,25  cts  an  acre,  which 
b  what  it  costs  with  a  cradle ;  so  that  if  a  person  has  to 
hire  it  done  with  a  machine,  it  is  no  cheaper  than  to  do 
ft  with  the  cradle.  These  machbes  cost,  I  believe,  $125. 
If  a  person  has  one  of  them  himself,  he  can  do  it  cheap* 
or  per  acre  than  the  price  given  here,  while  he  is  ena- 
Ued  to  get  his  harvest  done  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than 
If  he  depended  on  the  cradle.  Esterly's  Harvesters  cost 
$800.  They  require  four  horses  on  the  machine,  and  two 
teams  and  wagons  besides,  to  get  the  heads  out  of  the 
way  and  stack  them.  They  cut  only  the  heads  and  six 
inches  of  straw,  and  the  machine  carries  these  into  a 
wi^on  t&at  drives  along  side  of  il.  One  wagon  is  filled 
while  another  is  unloading.  It  requires  six  men  to  work 
them  to  advantage,  and  this  force  will  cut  and  stack 
from  15  to  20  acres  in  a  day,  if  the  grain  stands  up  well, 
snd  the  machine  is  a  good  one.  It  is  a  valuable  labor 
flaring  machine,  where  it  is  no  object  to  sare  the  straw. 

The  charge  for  this  machine  is  $1,25  an  acre  for 
cvttii^  and  stacking.  It  is  not  worth  as  much  to  thrash 
the  grain  cut  with  these  machines,  as  that  which  is  cut 
with  the  others,  or  with  the  cradle.  There  being  nothing 
hot  the  heads  to  thrash,  they  run  through  the  machine 
much  flister  than  when  there  is  a  quantity  of  straw  at- 
tached to  them. 

These  machines  are  well  adapted  to  our  smooth,  level 
prairies,  and  by  means  of  them  a  Ikrmer  is  enabled  to  get 
through  a  large  harvest  in  a  much  quicker  time  than  he 
oonld  without  them;  and  where  he  owns  the  macbino,  at 
a  less  expense.  Here,  labor  in  the  harvest  season,  is 
scarce  and  high,  and  consequently  these  machines,  which 
substitute  the  labor  of  horses  for  that  of  men,  are  in  de- 
mand.   ToWNSBXD  Gasen.     Waupurif  Fond  Du  La 

CamUy,  WisconHn, 

— ■        •♦• 

Intense  Freezing* 

At  82^  of  Fahrenheit,  water  freezes ;  but  the  ice  which 
forms  even  when  the  temperature  is  20^  lower,  is  unfit 
to  be  sent  to  a  warm  climate.  A  gentleman  who  had 
much  experience  with  ice,  said:  ''  I  want  mine  to  be 
sawed  out,  taken  up^  and  exposed  for  a  night  or  two  when 
the  mercury  is  at  zero,  before  it  is  packed  away."  Why  7 
Because  by  this  exposure,  it  becomes  many  degrees 
colder  and  will  bear  many  degress  more  of  heat  before 
it  melts. 

Housewives  after  dressing  their  poultry,  freeze  them, 
and  pack  them  in  snow,  but  too  often  without  consider- 
ing whether  the  meat  is  all  frozen  hard  as  a  brick,  or 
only  hardened  a  little  on  the  outside.  Neither  do  they 
always  consider  whether  the  snow  is  as  cold  as  it  can  be ; 
for  though  snow  is  snow,  and  nothing  else,  yet  it  may  be 
intensely  cold,  or  only  cold  enough  to  keep  from  melt- 
ing--a  difference  ha  temperature  of  80"  or  40^*.  The 
first  condition  may  be  found  of  a  keen,  cold  morning, 
and  the  latter  condition  of  a  pleasant  winter's  afternoon. 
The  oid  sayingj  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  idiines,  is 


not  more  appropriate  than  to  polck  poultry  when  ft  is 
intensely  coM,  so  thai  it  may  bear  a  Jaauary,  or  ereii » 
February  thaw.    X. 


-•♦^ 


Preparation  of  Bones  for  Manure* 

A  great  obetade  to  the  use  of  bones  as  maanra,  is 
this  country,  has  heretofore  been  the  expense  of  pre* 
paring  them.  The  modes  usually  adopted,  have  been 
to  crush  them  in  mills  designed  for  the  purpose,  or  to 
mix  than  with  sulphuric  acid.  Latterly  the  process  of 
puhreriilog  by  steam  has  been  resorted  to  in  Britain, 
and  where  large  quantities  are  to  be  prepared,  this  pton 
may  be  more  economical  than  either  of  the  otherft 
named.  But  we  cannot  see  why  hones  may  not  be  morer 
cheaply  pulverized  by  fermentation.  In  a  fresh  state^ 
they  contain  a  large  per  centage  of  nitrogen,  which  un- 
der favorable  ctreomstances,  causes  them  to  undergo  % 
strong  fersMtitation.  We  hare  known  a  few  instaocen 
of  their  being  mixed  wifth  unleached  wood-asht S|  in  d 
heap,  with  a  corering  of  muck  to  absorb  the  gases  which 
might  be  evolved:  the  nuu»  soon  began  to  heat,  and  by* 
being  turned  over  a  frfw  times,  the  bones  became  sufi* 
ciently  reduced  for  use  as  manure.  A  writer  In  the 
North  British  ^grienHuritt  gires  aa  socount  of  a  mod#. 
adopted  by  hhn  for  redaciag  bones  which  is  worthy  of 
of  notice.    He  saysr— 

^'  A  quantity  of  bones,  in  a  emshed  state,  was  mixed 
with  an  equsl  bulk  o^  common  sand,  and  well  watered] 
the  whole  was  then  covered  over  with  a  coating  of  coal 
ashes,,  about  6  inches  thick ;  this  was  done  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  escape  of  ammonia.  In  a  few  days 
after  I  found,  however,  that  the  moistened  bones  began 
to  generate  intense  heat,  which  soon  brought  on  putre- 
faction. The  size  of  the  heap  next  showed  to  have 
lessened  considerably,  and  on  being  examined  into  the 
bones  were  found  to  have  disappeared,  sare  a  small  por« 
lion  of  the  outside ;  even  these  were  corroded  from  tlu 
effects  produced  by  internal  decomposition.  In  fine,  the 
appearance  of  the  heap  was  chang^  to  a  blue  mouldy, 
gelatinous  substance,  which,  if  touclied  with  the  bade 
of  a  spade,  or  even  rubbed  between  the  hands,  could  bo 
reduced  to  a  fine  powdery  texture." 

Agricnltnral  Papers* 

Ens.  CvLTirATon^-It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed 
and  that  no  person  of  ordinary  observation  will  attempt 
to  dispute,  that  in  districts  where  agricultural  papers 
have  the  widest  circulation,  the  inhabitants,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  the  most  intelligent,  and  their  fhrms  give  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  the  greatest  productiveness. 

The  above  sentiment  has  received  a  full  confirmation 
in  our  minds  by  a  late  visit  to  a  respectable  farmer  who 
"  began  the  world"  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired  man  to 
«  a  very  good  farmer  of  those  days."  His  history  from 
that  time  would,  if  permitted  to  be  fairly  written,  read 
thus:  From  the  day  that  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
his  employer,  until  his  contract  was  ended,  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests  from  whom  he  expected  the  re- 
ward of  labor.  Of  course,  he  wss  none  of  those  laborers 
who,  like  too  noany  of  the  present  day,  work  well  while 
their  employer  does,  and  who,  if  he  is  called  away,  eoi^ 
elude  they  "won't  fret,"-— night  and  their  wages  will 
come  just  as  well  if  they  take  it  easy.  Business  was  safis 
and  progressive  with  him  at  all  tbnes,  and  under  all 
circumstances;  of  course,  he  always  would  command  a 
good  place  and  goods  wages.    If  the  times  were  hard, 
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be  bad  employment  Mid  the  reward,  which  the  exigen- 
oiee  of  the  times,  whether  ''  good  or  had,'^  would  bring. 

In  due  time  he  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  he  directed  his  energies,  and  after  a 
while  another  and  yet  another  accession  was  made  to  his 
territory,  until  his  domain  became  as  ample  as  reason- 
able desires  could  demand. 

When  JuDOK  Bvbl  started  **  The  Gvltitator,  to  im- 
prove the  mind  and  the  soUf"  a  service  it  has  never  ceased 
to  perform,  agricultural  papers  were  not  so  common  as 
they  are  now.  They  were  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  limited  in  circulation.  Consequently  agricultural 
reading  was  not  found  at  every  flre-side.  As  these  pa- 
pers sprung  forth,  however,  too  many  looked  upon  them 
as  <<  strange  innovations''  and  <'sad  humbuggery,'' 
something  that  **  fellows  wrote  that  could  write,  but 
that  they  did  not  know  nothing  ubmtt,"  The  fanner 
under  consideration,  was  not  of  this  class  however,  for 
he  saw  that  there  was  much  to  learn,  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  as  well  as  in  other  professions,  to  insure  the 
highest  success,  and  if  this  knowledge  came  to  him  in 
print  it  furnished  no  particular  objection  in  his  mind  to 
its  utility.  He  of  course  became  a  subscriber  to  number 
one  volume  one  of  BueVs  Cultivator,  and  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  or  the  doubters  of  the  benefit  of 
agricultural  papers  would  visit  him  now,  they  would  find 
all  the  volnmes  of  the  work,  up  to  1851,  in  his  library. 
They  would  also,  as  they  looked  upon  his  fields  of  suc- 
cessful labor  and  upon  his  convenient  and  tasteful  barns, 
his  large  flock»and  antic  herds,  scattered  over  the  hills 
around  him,  hear  him  quote  this  work,  as  the  source 
from  which  he  had  gathered  such  and  such  information 
upon  the  various  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  and  the 
benefits  derived  threfrom.  Nor  have  his  labors  ended 
here.  He  has  induced  many  others,  by  telling  them 
through  his  improved  system  of  Arming,  as  well  as 
orally,  of  the  value  of  the  work,  to  become  subscribers 
fbr  it,  and  thereby  rendered  them  an  essential  service. 

Now,  when  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised,  as  it  sometimes  is. 
even  in  this  progressive  day,  against  agricultural  papers 
and  agricultural  knowledge,  acquired  from  books,  who 
shall  we  believe?  ShaU  it  be  men  liko  this,  born  and 
brought  up  farmers,  and  who  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
perience that  labor  and  x>er8onal  observation  can  bring, 
call  for  more  knowledge  at  the  same  fountain  for  long 
successive  years,  so  well  satisfied  with  the  present  amount 
it  issues,  as  to  rely  upon  the  same  source  for  more?  Men 
who  ^o  on  profiting  by  what  they  read,  as  this  fiirmer 
says  he  has  done,  and  as  his  neighbors  give  assurance 
of  doing  by  entering  upon  the  same  path  he  is  pursu- 
ing? Or  shall  it  be  those  restless,  unsatisfied  spirits, 
who  never  read,  unless  it  be  some  newspaper  story  in- 
vented to  add  iblly  to  the  nbnsense  of  fools;  and  who 
look  upon  all  improvements  as  useless  innovations,  satis- 
fied by  doing  as  their  fathers  did,  with  out  one-half 
the  prospect,  through  the  failure  in  the  soil  from  the 
skinning  system,  of  success?  Which  man,  we  say, 
shall  we  believe,  fbr  when  two  so  great  opposites  are 
found,  one  must  approach  much  nearer  to  the  right  than 
the  other?  We  have  no  misgiving,  when  we  say,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  will  come  up  in  fiivor  of  the  man 
who  has  taken  for  a  long  course  of  years  the  agricultural 
paper.  .  Admitting  the  fiust,  there  ia  no  question  ^  their 


general  utility,  for  if  they  are  a  benefit  to  one  ikrmer, 
they  may  become  so  to  every  one.  Hence  the  inference 
is  that  every  fiumer  should  take  and  read  at  least  one 
agricultural  paper,  such  a  one  as  is  purely  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  subject,  and  con  be  conveniently  kept  in 
preservation. 

Now  that  not  one-half— probably  not  one-tenth  of  the 
farmers  take  such  a  publication,  even  in  districts  where 
they  are  most  accessible,  we  believe  no  one  will  doubt.  If 
they  do,  the  post-office  will  probably  teach  them  their  er- 
ror. But  who  shall  stir  up  the  people  to  their  aton  interest 
by  urging  them  up  to  the  work?  Publishers  and  editors 
cannot  do  it,  for  we  expect  them  to  be  devoting  their  ener* 
gtes  to  make  the  paper  as  good  as  possible,  therefbre  they 
have  enough  to  do.  Traveling  agents  cannot  do  it  effec- 
tually, for  they  are  most  of  the  time  passing  in  regions 
where  they  are  unknown,  and  so  numerous  are  agents 
and  the  characters  of  the  papers  for  which  they  operate, 
that  many  look  upon  the  whole  mass  with  suspicion,  and 
get  rid  of  them  with  a  frown  and  a  no  as  soon  as  postible. 

The  work,  then,  of  getting  up  these  subscribers  and 
extending  the  progress  of  truth  and  improvement,  must 
tall  upon  individuals  in  their  several  towns  and  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  not  a  hard  service.  Hen  often  meet  in 
their  daily  operations  and  as  often  speak  of  the  successes 
and  disappointments  in  their  ordinary  business.  How 
natural  at  such  times  to  tell  of  the  knowledge  gained, 
and  where  it  was  found,  and  call  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  particular  source.  In  this  way  the  circulation  of 
agricultural  papers  may  be  greatly  increased  and  the 
cause  they  advocate  receive  many  a  new  and  snccessfhl 
impulse.    Wx.  Bacom.    Richmond,  Mau.,  Dec.  28. 


■♦♦^ 


Pitching  Hay  by  Horso-power. 

Eds.  Coltivatob — I  have  used  a  horse  pitchfoik 
similar  to  that  represented  by  a  corre^mndent  of  the 
Cultivator  for  1848,  page  122.  It  operates  as  well  as 
there  recommended.  My  object  in  referring  to  it  here, 
is  to  furnish  occasion  to  add.  that  I  have  not  only  sno- 
oeeded  as  well  as  I  expected  in  the  bam,  but  also  in 
pitching  on  stacks.  My  method  of  arranging  the  ma- 
chinery for  pitching  on  stacks,  is  as  follows.-— 

I  procured  three  poles,  and  chained  the  small  ends 
together  in  a  proper  manner,  and  raised  them  in  the 
form  of  shears,  (with  a  pully  suspended  at  the  top,)  over 
the  spot  where  I  wanted  the  stadc.  The  rope  to  which 
the  fork  is  attached,  is  put  over  the  pully  before  the 
poles  are  raised ;  then  under  another  pully,  in  the  but- 
end  of  one  of  the  poles,  about  two  fieet  from  the  ground. 
A  stake  is  then  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
this  pole,  to  prevent  it  fVom  being  pulled  out.  BBtch 
a  horse  to  the  rope,  and  all  is  ready. 

Two  of  the  poles  should  be  about  33  feet  lopg,  and  the 
other  89  feet.  The  object  in  having  one  poll  longer  than 
the  others  is  this:  When  the  fork  is  stuck  in  the  load, 
and  the  horse  is  pulling  on  the  rope,  the  poles  are  likely 
to  be  pulled  towards  the  load,  if  they  are  of  equal  length ; 
but  if  one  pole  is  a  few  fbet  longer  than  the  others,  the 
load  can  be  driven  between  the  stack  and  the  long  pole, 
and  the  pole  acting  as  a  brace,  will  make  it  imposBible 
to  pull  the  three  over  by  pitching.  The  poles  should  be 
as  small  as  can  be  had  of  suificient  length,  and  of  some 
light  timber.    Mhie  are  hass-woodi  about  fire  iiM^ies  m 
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diameter  a^the  but.  One  man  can  handle  them,  one 
at  a  tlmci  and  two  men  can  raise  them*  P.  P<  P. 
Sylvaniaf  Bra^ord  Co,  Pa, 


^•"•«- 


Tlie  Oik  GUTord  Moiipui. 

Ens.  GiTLTivATOS — ^The  friends  of  this  fine  horse,  the 
purest  blooded  stallion  of  the  present  generation  of  the 
noble  Morgans,  will  have  noticed  with  regret  the  account 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  af  this  place  on  the  8(Hhof 
October  last,  from  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  He  was 
24  years  old,  but  to  the  last  retained  and  exhibited  that 
graceful  form,  and  splendidly  energetic  and  i)ower- 
ful  action  for  which  he  was  so  Justly  and  so  widely  cele- 
brated. At  the  request  of  many  gentlemen,  he  was 
ridden  to  the  place  of  the  recent  sale  of  the  Stickney 
stock,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Westminister,  Vt.,  and 
the  distinguished  breeders  from  so  many  of  the  northern 
and  middle  states,  who  were  there  assembled,  will  well 
recollect  the  admiring  ecomiums  which  were  there  be- 
stowed on  him  on  account  of  his  youthful  appearance, 
and  unfailing  spirit.  He  was  owned  at  the  time  of  his 
death  by  the  same  company  of  twenty  gentlemen, 4»y 
whom  he  was  purchased  for  $2000,  in  the  &11  of  1847. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  measures  were  seasonably 
taken  to  secure  in  the  greatest  purity,  the  invaluable 
qualities  of  this  stock,  in  which  many  of  the  fastest 
trotting  Morgan  horses  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  A>und, 
by  obtaining,  without  regard  to  trouble  or  expense,  the 
highest  blooded  Morgan  mares  which  were  existing. 
From  these  mares  and  the  Gilford  Morgan,  stock  of  as 
high  blood  as  his  own,  has  been  bred,  and  is  now  owned 
here.  From  this  fitock  the  Morgan  horses  will  continue 
to  be  propagated. 

I  find  it  necessary  again  to  remiqd  gentlemen,  who  are 
desirous  of  providing  themselves  with  the  true  Morgan 
stock  for  the  purposes  of  breeding,  of  the  need  of  using 
the  greatest  circumspection  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  designs  of  those  unscrupulous  persons  who  are  aim- 
ing to  palm  off  their  horses  as  genuine,  under  color  of 
fictitioiis  pedigrees.  FasoamioK  A.  Wiek.  WalpoU, 
N.  J7.,  Dee,  16, 1850. 

Notes  for  the  Season. 


The  early  part  of  December  1850,  was  remarkable  for 
mildness.  The  first  snow  of  the  month,  foil  on  the  6th 
npon  mud,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  On  the  night  of 
the  6th,  hail  fell  about  three  inches;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  wetness  of  the  earth,  it  melted  so  that  only  about 
one  inch  remained.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  rain,  which 
froee  after  falling,  and  hail,  fell  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  trees  were 
heautiiVilly  encased  with  ice,  which  remained  on  during 
the  day— 11th  and  12th,  snow  fell  8^  inches— 14th,  mer- 
cary  at  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  2^  below  0;  at  sunrise  at  0 — 
16th,  snow  1}  inch — 17th,  rain  during  last  night,  two 
inches— during  the  day  a  fall  of  three  inches  of  snow, 
which,  freezing  into  the  previous  snow,  moistened  by  the 
rain,  makes  fine  sleighing— 19th,  snow  from  S.E.  ibll  2J 
inches — ^20th,  snow  from  N.W.  1 J  inches — sun  sets  very 
pleasant— 22d,  commences  snowing  at  four  o'clock  10 
minutes,  from  S.W.  The  clouds  throu^  the  day  had 
alternately  indicated  snow  and  rain ;  storms  through  the 
night,  rain  and  hail;  principally  the  lattori  which  eon- 


tinnes  to  taXi  until  noon  the  28d,  being  fhriously  driven 
for  the  last  12  hours  by  a  N.E.  wind,— changes  to  snow, 
which  continues  to  fall  unta  7  o'clodc,  P.  M.,— prevail* 
ing  wind  since  noon,  N.W.  The  depth  of  hail,  which 
fell  in  this  storm  was  four  inches,  which  makes  an 
unpleasant  crust  in  the  woods  and  open  fields.  In 
many  places  it  is  blown  together  so  compactly,  as  to 
bear  a  horse.  The  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  in  the  same 
storm  was  nine  inches,  which  is  considerably  though  not 
badly  drifted — ^24th,  a  very  cold  morning;  mercury  ai 
6  A.  M.,  91  below  0;  at  sunrise  9^  below  0;  at9  A.  M., 
6**  below  0;  at  8  P.  M.,  4**  above  0— 26th,  snow  2inches 
—28th  and  29t^,  6^  inches— 81st,  at  sunrise,  the  mer- 
cury stood  at  10^  below  0 — ^which  makes  it  decidedly 
the  coldest  morning  In  the  season. 

The  number  of  days  in  the  month  in  which  there  has 
been  more  or  less  storm,  is  16— leaving  days  without 
storm  16.  The  quantity  of  snow  and  hail  whidi  fell 
during  the  mouth,  was  87  inches,  of  which  now  remains 
after  deducting  what  melted  as  it  fell  in  consequence  of 
the  wetness  of  the  earth,  and  what  has  melted  by  rains 
during  storms,  leaves  the  present  amount  26  inches. 
The  number  of  days  entirely  cloudy,  during  the  month 
was  10 — of  entire  clearness  four.  W.  Bacon.  Rick^' 
mond,  Ma88.f  Jan.  8, 1861. 

Premiom  Cow^— Batter»  &e« 

Wm.  S.  Lincoln  received  the  premium  of  the  Wor- 
cester county  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  in  1860,  for  the  ''best 
three  cows  from  a  stock  of  not  less  than  five."  Tho 
quantity  of  butter  made  from  each  of  thete  three  cows 
during  the  first  nine  days  of  June,  was  as  follows:  No. 
1, 17  lbs.  12  02.  J  No.  2,  9  lbs.  4  oz.;  No.  8, 10  lbs.  6 
oz.  The  quantity  made  from  the  same  cows  during  the 
first  nine  days  of  September,  was — ^No.  1, 12 lbs.  12  oz.; 
No.  2,  4  lbs.  4  oz. ;  No.  8,  6  lbs.  6  oz. 

John  N.  Whitnet  received  the  premium  for  the 
'^  two  best  cows  kept  with  a  stock  of  not  less  than  five.'' 
In  the  first  nine  days  of  June,  the  butter  made  from  one 
of  these  cows,  was  16  lbs.  8  oz. ;  that  from  the  other  17 
lbs.  In  the  first  nine  days  of  September,  one  of  the 
cows  gave  10  lbs.  butter,  tho  other  12  lbs.  The  feed 
was  pasture  only. 

Winter  Manoement  or  Cows. — ^Mr.  Lincoln  gives 
the  following  in  relation  to  the  management  of  his  cows 
in  winter: 

'<  They  are  stabled,  are  fed  at  regular  hours,  have  a 
good  bedding  at  night,  are  cleaned  every  morning  with 
the  cwrry-comb  instead  of  the  card^  are  kept  stabled 
except  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
if  fair  weather— if  stormy  they  are  not  out,  except  a  8u|9- 
cient  time,  morning,  noon  and  evening,  to  allow  them  to 
drink.  Milch  cows  should  be  kept  warm  and  (fry.  The 
hay  given  to  the  cows  is  of  ordinary  quality,  and 
each  cow  is  fed  with  from  one  to  two  pecks  of  carrots 
per  day.  The  butter  made  in  winter,  by  the  aid  of  car- 
rots, is  fhlly  equal  in  color  and  wwettntu  to  that  made 
in  June.  The  milking  and  care  of  my  stock,  is  attended 
to  by  myself  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  absence- 
milking  throughout  the  year  uniformly  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening." 

Mons  or  making  Butter. — "  Except  in  the  extremes 
of  summer  and  winter,  the  milk  is  kept  on  the  ground 
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floor  of  the  house,  in  tin  pans;  reniaiiu  from  86  to  48 
hoars,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off  and  pnt  in  large 
stone  pots;  water  is  placed  in  the  churn  and  stands  over 
i^ht;  the  cream  is  churned  slowly  but  steadily;  the 
hittter  is  washed  in  cold  spring  water;  the  butter*>nulk 
is  worked  oat,  and  the  aalt  worked  in— stands  24  hours 
when  it  is  again  worked  and  lumped.  We  use  a  '  batter 
worker,'  and  generally  add  three-fourths  of  an  ousce  of 
fait  to  a  poand  of  butter.  We  think  the  butter  is  firm- 
er, more  waxy  and  eren,  if  the  churning  occupies  from 
45  to  60  minutes,  than  when  brought  in  less  time.'' 

AgricnUvral  School. 

GoTSEvoK  HuHT,  Itt  hIs  mesnage  to  the  Legislature 

of  this  State,  calls  attention  to  the  hnportanoe  of  es- 

lahliribing  an  Agricaltural  School  and  Experimental 

Farm.    He  saysr— 

It  cannot  be  doabted  that  an  institution  of  the  cha- 
racter proposed  would  promote  tlui  dissemination  of 
agricultural  knowledge  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
people.  In  its  fbrmation  I  would  recommend  an  addi- 
tional department  for  Instrnction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
Identifled  in  interest,  each  imparting  strength  and  vigor 
to  the  other,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  claiises  com- 
bined may  be  said  to  constitute  the  substantial  power 
and  greatness  of  the  commonwealth.  The  free  spirit  of 
our  institutions  and  the  incentives  to  effort  in  which  this 
country  abounds,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  de- 
Tclopment  of  inventive  genius  and  rapid  advances  in  the 
useful  arts.  Our  unparalleled  progress  mny  be  attribu- 
ted in  no  small  degree  to  the  succesHftil  skill  of  our  Ar- 
tisans in  originatiag  and  perfecting  the  varied  improve- 
Qients  which  increase  the  productiveness  of  labor  in 
most  branches  of  human  industry.  Yet  from  the  nature 
of  their  pursuits  and  the  necessity  which  subjects  them 
to  a  life  of  toil,  too  many  of  our  youthful  mechanics  are 
deprived  of  those  means  of  intellectual  improvement 
which  the  State  has  provided  for  other  professions.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
School  will  not  be  limited  to  the  individuals  who  may 
particifMite  directly  in  its  privileges.  The  students 
graduating  from  such  an  institution,  devated  in  character 
by  moral  and  intellectual  training,  and  endued  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  and  practical  sciences 
which  unites  manual  labor  with  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  Acuities,  will  become  teachers  in  their 
turn,  imparting  to  those  around  them  the  light  of  their 
own  intelligence,  and  confbrring  dignity  upon  the  common 
)^arsuits  of  hidnstry  by  an  honorable  example  fo  useful- 
ness in  their  varied  occupations.  The  elevation  of  the  la- 
boring classes  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  highest  ambition 
of  the  statesman  and  tne  patriot.  Under  our  republican 
system  of  Government Jhe  political  power  of  the  State 
must  always  reside  among  tne  men  of  industry  and  toil, 
whose  virtuous  enersgr  is  their  best  patrimony.  The  in- 
telligence whicli  quaUfles  them  Tor  the  duties  of  sclf-go- 
Ternment,  affords  the  only  sure  guarantee  for  the  perpe- 
teity  of  our  fVee  institotions. 

-  ■  ■  ■    »^»  ■    ■— * 

Tkm  Potato  DiNaWf 


Ens.  OuLTivATOE — ^In  your  number  fbr  September  I 
brought  down  the  history  of  the  potato  disease  for  the 
present  year,  to  August  10th.  I  remarked  In  that  arti- 
cle, that  "  I  anticipated  painfVil  results."  Painfhl  in- 
deed,  they  have  been.  Many  fields  around  mo  are  not 
worth  digging.  So  uncertain  has  been  the  condition  of 
potatoes,  that  consumers  in  our  city,  until  quite  recent- 
ly, have  been  afhiid  to  purchase  more  than  the  supply 
of  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  It  nmy  be  hoped  that  time 
has  80  far  purged  our  fields,  that  the  portion  of  the 
crop  now  sound,  will  remain  so  during  the  winter,  if 
•Wisely  stored. 


I.    Causes  or  Ixorbased  Seybritt. 

In  my  last  article  in  your  paper,  I  observed,  that  the 
disease  is,  this  year,  **  more  obviously  connected  with 
hot  and  wet  weather,  and  less  with  that  which  is  cold 
and  windy y  than  in  former  years."  Indeed,  I  consider 
that  this  last  cause  is  what  has  given  the  disease  this 
year,  its  frightful  malignity.  The  efibct  of  it  was  to 
cover  the  herbage  of  the  potato  with  a  white  mildew, 
which  not  only  destroyed  the  leares,  but  also  to  a  con8l« 
derable  extent,  the  solid  stems;  and  often,  also,  the  seed 
baUs,  and  the  very  foot-stalks  on  which  they  grew. 

The  obvious  effect  of  snch  mildew  would  be,  not  only 
to  destroy  the  elaborating  process  of  the  plant,  bat  also 
to  throw  into  the  circulatioii  a  mass  of  half  elaborated 
and  poisoned  matter,  quite  sufllcient  to  corrupt  the  ta< 
bers,  adde  from  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease  which  had  been  previously  <^rating,  as  detAiled 
in  my  last  article.  That  article  was  closed  in  the  midst 
of  that  weather,  and  before  its  efifects  were  pointedly 
seen. 

The  melon,  tomato,  com  and  other  tropicals,  bore  il 
without  much  injury,  as  it  is  just  what  they  are  liable  to 
in  their  native  regions,  especially  during  the  annoal 
''rainy  season."  But  the  potato,  being  a  mountain 
plant,  and  so  accustomed  to  a  cooler,  dryer,  and  purer 
atmosphere,  was  well  nigh  destroyed  by  it.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  recently  spent  some  time  in  New-Grenada, 
says  that ''  theclUnate  around  Bogota,  where  the  potale 
is  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection,  is  not  warm  enough 
to  produce  melons  and  tomatoes  in  pei'fection,  so  that 
they  are  usually  brought  on  the  backs  of  moles  from  th^^ 
low  and  hot  regions;  and  that  the  thermometer  does  not 
vary,  during  any  one  day,  more  than  five  degrees* 
Frosts,  and  our  high  summer  heats,  are  there  equally  un- 
known ;  and  the  cabbage  and  pepper  live  through  the 
whole  year,  and  are,  there,  biennial  plants." 

We,  by  endeavoring  to  grow  the  potato  in  a  soil  and 
oUmate  hot  beyoad  its  constitutional  requirements,— one 
adapted,  daring  ^he  season  of  growth,  to  the  mekn^  to* 
mate,  &«.,  have  outraged  its  capabilitiea.  This,  with  % 
fkilure  to  renew  it  frequently  from  tilie  seed-balls,  has 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  our  anxiety  to  get  large  crops,  and  large 
tubers,  we  have  grown  it  in  too  rich  a  soil,  whid),  taken 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  oauses,  has  overworked 
the  excitabiTity  of  the  plant,  and  made  itsstrueture  open 
and  vascular,  like  a  liot-bed  production.  Hence  it  feels 
ehanges,  through  which,  even  in  this  unsteady  and  on* 
genial  clime,  it  once  passed  hi  comparative  safety.  I 
have  taken  the  gronnd,  in  my  Essay  on  the  Potato  I>i» 
ease,  (published  in  the  '<  Transactions  of  the  State  So* 
dety  for  1847  &  8,)  that  the  potato,  in  most  of  its  eoft- 
stitutional  requirements,  ranks,  not  with  tropicals,  but 
with  the  cereal  crops,  and  the  hardy  fraits  and  vegeta* 
bles  of  temperate  and  cool  climates.  In  harmony  with 
this  position,  the  hot  and  wet  weather  which  gave  the 
flnia^ing  impulse  to  the  potato  disease  this  year,  rotted 
the  firuit  of  the  plum  before  it  was  ripe,  and  defoliated 
its  branches. 

The  fVnit  of  the  peach  was  also  occasionally  iijored. 
Grapes,  whether  foreign  or  native,  especially  where  they 
grew  most  luxurkmtly,  were  very  generally  aflected,  the 
leaves  frequently  (ailing  before  the  fruit  waa  ripe,  and 
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the  sQinmcr's  growth,  especially  in  the  case  of  luxuriant 
grafts,  frequently  nearly  all  perishing  on  account  of  the 
immaturity  of  the  wood  when  the  leaves  fell.  Turneps 
that  mature  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  winter  cab- 
bage, that  wos'cut  early  in  the  fall,  were  both  extensive, 
ly  affected  by  decay.  Had  this  weather  occurred  a  few 
w6eks  earlier,  it  would  undoubtedly  haTe  resulted  in  the 
ru8i  of  the  wheat  crop. 

II.    Otbea  Imteebstiko  Facts. 

1.  avowing  off  the  Vines, — On  the  24th  of  August, 
Bbon  after  the  close  of  my  last  article,  I  mowed  off  the 
lines  on  about  one-half  of  an  acre  which  had  been  plant- 
ed  a  little  later  than  my  main  crop,  and  where  the  vines 
had  suffered  less  from  the  mildew,  than  some  others. 
The  result  was  the  saving  of  the  tubers  almost  entirely 
from  the  rot.  Had  I  mowed  a  little  earlier,  I  think  they 
would  all  have  been  saved. 

2.  Effect  of  shade. — The  shade  of  high  fences,  trees, 
and  hedges,  just  as  in  former  years,  had  a  very  manifest 
influence  in  moderating  the  effect  of  disease.  These 
protections  were  on  the  east  and  south-east  sides  of  the 
portions  of  the  crop  benefitted.  The  beneficial  results 
were  due  obviously  to  the  moderation  of  the  morning 
heat,  after  a  season  of  cold  chills. 

3.  Early  and  rapid  Disease  least  Injurious. — ^My 
largest  plat  of  potatoes  embraced  about  two  acres.  The 
soil  was  a  light  gravelly  loam, — a  fair  soil  for  corn,  but 
too  much  wanting  in  vegetable  matter  to  be  well  adapted 
to  potatoes.  Its  shape  was  a  parallelogram.  Across 
one  end,  and  including  about  one  quarter  of  the  plat,  I 
applied  leached  ashes,  (mixed  with  soda  ash,)  from  the 
soap-makers.  One  side  of  this  piece  was  planted  with 
Early  Pink-eyes,  and  the  other  with  Carters.  Although 
the  soil  was  naturally  very  light  and  dry,  yet  the  effect 
of  the  ashes,  in  connection  with  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  of  the  season,  was  to  keep  the  spil  much  more 
moist  than  that  of  the  remaining  portion.  On  the  three 
quarters  of  the  field,  where  no  ashes  was  applied,  the 
potatoes  of  both  sorts,  died  early  and  most  rapidly ;  and 
when  dug  were  sound  with  very  few  exceptions  j  although 
they  were  small  and  few.  The  fatal  impression  of  disease 
was  here  made  I  think,  by  the  ordinary  causes,  i.  e.,  sud- 
den changes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  suddenness  and 
power  of  disease  here  seemed  to  act  like  the  scythe,  in 
a  preceding  case,  i.  e.,it  cut  off  communication  with  the 
tubers,  and  so  prevented  the  transmission  of  morbid 
matter.  Ou  the  portion  whore  the  ashes  was  applied, 
the  crop  grew  stronger,  died  a  slow  and  lingering  death, 
and  in  the  autumn  were  scarcely  worth  digging,  so  badly 
were  they  diseased.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  slower 
death  of  this  richest  portion  of  this  plat  is  consistent 
with  the  common,  and  undoubtedly  true  doctrine,  "  that 
the  rankest-  growth  is  usually  most  early  and  rapidly 
diatased."  I  answer,  that  the  moister  and  therefore 
cooler  position  of  this  portion  saved  it  somewhat  from 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  that  so 
latally  affected  the  other  portion,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  more  fktally  exposed  it  to  the  later  impulse  of  disease, 
i.  e,  hot  rains.  These  results  of  early  and  rapid  disease 
are  also  parallel  with  the  experience  of  former  years. 
See  the  essay  for  1847. 

4.  Reported  ExemptiQn  from  Disease. — In  the  season 
of  digging  potatoes  I  hear<f  of  a  large  cultivator  of  po- 


tatoes,  in  a  neighboring  town,  whose  crop  had  escaped 
disease.  Pleased  with  so  grateful  intelUgenee  I  hastened 
to  the  spot.  I  found  about  fourteen  acres,  pl^iled  with 
"  western  reds,"  on  a  very  light  sandy  soil.  The  crop 
was  indeed  sound,  with  few  exceptions,  say  about  one 
diseased  potato  to  ten  hills;  but  then  the  owner  had  to 
acknowledge  that  the  crop  '*  had  been  early  struck  with 
the  rust,"  as  he  called  it.  Certainly  the  yield  was  small. 
The  degree  of  exemption  from  disease  in  this  case  pro- 
bably resulted  from  two  causes — a  high  degree  of  com- 
parative vitality  in  the  sort  planted,  and  the  rapid  action 
of  disease  operating  as  in  my  own  experience  above  in 
the  case  3. 

III.    Hops  fob  thb  Futubb. 

Admid  all  this  gloom  the  farmer  should  not  utterly 
despair.  £ven  with  our  present  fi^ble  varieties  for  seed 
it  is,  to  me,  highly  improbable  that  the  next  year  will 
be  as  bad  as  the  present  has  been. 

Those  who  keep  records  of  the  weather  yrill,  I  think, 
justify  me  in  the  assertion  that,  the  extreme  wetness  of 
the  past  summer,  and  the  damp  and  hot  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  much  of  the  time,  from  July  14th  to  Au- 
gust 21st,  constitute  ft  the  most  severe  season  for  the 
potato  experienced  for  many  years:  at  least  the  most  so 
of  any  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  1843.  Many  fields  of  new  soil,  such  as 
were  well  stored  with  v^etable  matter,  and  were  of  that 
simply  moist  character  which  past  experience  has  proved 
most  congenial  to  the  potato,  have  proved  so  wet,  this 
year,  as  almost  entirely  to  &il  of  a  crop.  The  same  has 
been  true  of  clay  soils  generally. 

On  the  other  hand,  soils  constitutionally  very  dry  have 

proved  amply  moist.    In  view  of  the  constitutional  r^ 

quirements  of  the  potato,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

season,  peculiarities  affecting  not  the  potato  alone,  hut 

also  many  other  vegetables^  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 

had  the  potato  been  possessed  of  all  the  vigor  which  it 

had  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been  dift* 

eased  this  year.    C.  £.  G.    Uticm,  Jh«.  I,  l%&0. 

«»« 

Cattle  Show  of  the  Smithfield  Clnb. 


The  annual  show  of  this  association  eaase  off  at  Lcmdott 
on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  Deeembar  last.  It  ezoeedad 
in  numbers  that  of  any  previous  year.  There  wera 
sixty  more  entries  for  cattle,  and  twenty  more  pens  o£ 
sheep,  thaa  in  1849.  The  prises  for  fiit  oxen  and  steers 
were  chiefly  carried  by  the  Herefords  and  Devons.  A 
Hereford  steer  two  years  and  ten  months  old,  received 
the  gold  medal  as  the  best  ox  or  steer  in  the  show,  aa 
well  as  a  prize  of  £26,  and  a  silver  medal  to  the  feeder. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  beautiAtl  and  symmetrical  ani- 
mal, and  was  sold  to  a  butcher  for  £68,  (about  $340.)  The 
gold  medal  for  the  best  fat  cow  was  awarded  to  a  diort* 
horn ,  five  years  old.  The  first  premium  for  p^  was  award- 
ed to  Wm.  FiSHEB  HoBBs,  for  specimens  of  the  Essex 
breed.  One  of  this  lot,  which,  from  having  received  an 
injury  on  the  way  to  the  show,  was  daughtered,  weighed, 
dressed,  621  pounds.  It  was  seventeen  months  old. 
Prince  Albbbt  received  a  second  prise  for  pigs.  They 
were  of  the  Yorkshire  breed.  The  Dnke  of  Wbluho^ 
Toir  was  an  exhibitor  for  the  first  time.  He  exhibited  a 
curious  aninial — a  fkt  cow,  a  cross  between  the  Scotch 
Highland  cow  and  the  Bramah  hall*    The  show  wan 
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TiBited  by  the  Queen  and  most  of  the  royal  family.    The 

Mark-Lane  Expres»,  m  speaking  of  the  show  observes: 

We  believe  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  the 
exhibition  of  animals  at  the  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
last  week  was  very  much  superior  to  an)'  which  pre- 
ceded it;  not  only  was  the  number  of  animals  greater, 
but  their  general  character  was  of  a  superior  order. 
That  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ness which  the  animals  show,  as  compared  with  those 
exhibited  some  years  since ,  is  very  manifest.  The  patch!- 
nesB,  80  common  ten  years  ago,  is  now  rarely  seen  in 
well-bred  animals.  Some  persons  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
this  improvement  to  a  change  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
feeders,  who  are  no  longer  partial  to  the  *'  mountains 
of  tallow"  which  they  formerly  seemed  to  admire.  We, 
however,  are  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  to  such  a  cause;  we  believe  that  the  art 
of  fattening  animals  has  greatly  improved,  and  we  are 
also  of  opinion  that  the  frame  of  the  animal  to  which 
that  art  is  to  be  applied  has  itself  been  rendered  more 
suitable  for  the  purpose  through  the  skill  of  the  breeder, 
and  wc  are  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Hoyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  other  societies  of  a 
like  description,  for  having  been  instrumental  in  attain- 
ing that  end  through  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
breeders  of  live  stock.  It  mattera  little  which  particu- 
lar breed  of  animal  may  obtain  the  superiority  as  regards 
the  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  it  at  any  single  show, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  two  breeds  ex- 
hibited in  the  greatest  number  on  these  occasions,  name- 
ly, the  Short-horns  and  Hercfords,  upon  ean  avrage  of 
seven  or  ten  years  there  will  be  but  little  variation.  A 
singular  circumstance  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  to 
us  by  a  correspondent,  which  will  be  regarded  with  in- 
terest by  the  respective  advocates  of  the  two  breeds  al- 
luded to.  It  appears  that  the  Hereford  ox  belonging  to 
Mr.  H^th,  to  which  the  gold  medal  was  awarded,  is 
of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  short-horn  steer 
belonging  to  Earl  Hardwicke  which  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  Class  2;  the  former  being,  according  to  the  ca- 
talogue, just  one  year  younger  than  the  latter.  Thus, 
then,  the  Hereford  steer  of  two  years  and  ten  months 
old  attained  the  same  bulk  which  the  short-horned 
reached  in  three  years  and  ten  months.  It  is  true  the 
Hereford  ox  in  question  was  a  most  extraordinary  ani- 
mal ;  but  regarding  it  as  such,  it  shows  what  the  breed 
is  capable  of. 

ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES. 


Kidney- wo&x  in  Swine. — J.  D.,  Wisconsin.  The 
presence  of  kidney- worm  may  generally  be  known  by  the 
animal  appearing  weak  across  the  loins,  and  sometimes 
by  a  weakness  in  one  or  both  hind  legs.  As  soon  as  these 
symptoms  appear,  give  the  animal  corn  soaked  in  lye  of 
wood  ashes,  or  strong  soap-sads;  at  the  same  time  rub 
the  loins  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  We  have  heard  of 
arsenic  being  given  for  this  complaint,  but  do  not  know 
the  proper  quantity  for  a  dose. 

"  Native  Breeds  of  Fowls."— -S.  J.  W.,  Utica.  All 
our  domestic  poultry,  except  the  turkey,  was  introduced 
from  the  Old  Continent.  It  is  not,  therefore,  proper  to 
say  they  are  **  natives"  of  this  country.  We  presume 
the  expression  ''  native  breed,"  ft-equently  used  in  re- 
ference to  fowls,  means  nothing  more  than  the  common 
**  dung-hill"  stock,  which  are  of  no  particular  breed, 
though  very  good  fowls  are  sometimes  found  among 
them. 

Sage.— D.   B.  R.,  Southeast,  N.  T.    The  Shakers 

prepare  sage  for  market  by  first  drying  it  thoroughly, 
then  grinding  it  In  a  mill,  and  then  bolting  or  sifting  it. 
We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  mill  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.   The  asoal  mode  of  cultivating  sage  is  to  sow  the 


seed  in  a  bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  trans- 
plant them  into  good  ground ;  setting  them  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  at  spaces  of  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  the  row.  The  leaves  are  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  reach  their  full  size,  and  are  carefully  dried  in  the 
shade. 

Side-Hill  Plow.— P.  C,  Cavendish.  Vt.  The  side- 
hill  plow  which  received  the  premium  at  the  trial  of  the 
New  York  State  Ag.  Society  in  June  1850,  was  Bos- 
worth.  Rich  &.  Go's.,  Troy.  Its  pricj  is  $7.  Prouty  & 
Mcars,  Boston,  Ruggles,  Kourse  &  Mason,  Worcester, 
and  Eddy  &  Co.,  Union  Village,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  manufacture  side-hill  plows,  the  prices  of  which 
are  from  $7  to  $9. 

Corn-stalk  Cutteb. — J.  C.  C,  Comellsville,  Pa. 
One  of  the  best  machines  we  have  ever  seen  for  cutting 
corn-stalks,  is  Wheeler's.  It  may  be  worked  either  by 
hand  or  horse-power,  and  will  cut  and  mash  the  largest 
stalks  with  great  despatch.  Its  price  rigged  for  horse- 
power, is  $27.  It  is  for  sale  by  Wheeler,  Melick  &  Co., 
and  Emery  *  Co.  of  this  city. 

"BaowN  Corn."— H.  R.,  Geneva.  The  "Brown 
corn"  is  an  eight-rowed  variety,  of  reddish  color.  It 
receives  its  name  from  a  man  who  cultivated  it  and 
brought  it  into  notice,  who  resided  on  an  island  in  Win- 
nipissiogee  lake  ,Ne w  Hampshire .  It  is  a  productive  kind, 
of  medium  earliness;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  ex- 
periments having  been  made  which  would  show  its  yield 
in  comparison  with  other  good  kinds.  It  can  be  had  of 
Joseph  Breck  5l  Son,  Boston,  and  might  probably  be 
obtained  through  Emery  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

Kinds  of  Grass  fob  muckt  Lajvd. — H.  R.  Red-top 
and  Timothy  would  be  about  as  good  varieties  as  you 
could  sow.  Timothy  can  be  obtained  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Red-top  can  be  had  of  Emery  &  Co., 
at  $1.62i  per  bushel,  for  northern  seed,  and  $1,25  for 
Jersey  and  southern. 

Egyptian  Goose.— S.  P.  T.,  Winsboro,  S.  C.  This 
bird  belongs  to  a  different  genus  from  any  other  goose. 
Martin  observes  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  links  be- 
tween the  Anatida  and  the  Grallatores  or  waders.  Its 
size  is  less  than  that  of  the  common  goose,  and  it  Is 
chiefly  kept  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
and  its  singular  habits.  Its  Greek  name,  Chenalapex, 
signifies  Fox-goose,  indicative  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
fox  in  cunning  and  vigilance. 

Spoke-machine. — L.  C,  New-Palts,  N.  Y.  The 
machine  about  which  you  inquire,  was  invented  by 
Allen  Goodman,  Dana,  Worcester  county,  Mass.  There 
is  one  in  operation  in  this  city,  owned  by  Mr.  Wkhtlm. 
It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  machine.  It  takes  the 
spokes  in  the  rough,  and  brings  them  out  entirely  finish- 
ed, except  t^  be  smoothed,  which  is  done  by  holdii^ 
them  on  an  emery  roller. 

Cranberries.—"  Subscriber,"  De-Witt,  N.  Y.  "We 
gave  an  article  in  our  number  for  December  last,  pa^ 
403,  which  comprises  the  best  information  we  can  give 
you  on  the  points  of  your  inquiry. 

Stump-machine. — One  of  the  best  machines  of  this 
kind  which  has  ever  been  invented,  is  Hall's,  described 
in  our  volume  for  1845,  p,  27.  It  is  worked  by  three 
men  and  a  boy,  with  a  horse.  T^ith  this  force,  it  will 
extract  any  stump.    Its  cost,  rigged  with  chains^  levers 
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and  all  apparatus  for  working,  is  $800  to  $400,  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  charge  for  pulling  stumps  is  15  to  25 
cents  each.  For  particulars  address  R.  Hall;  Owego, 
N.Y. 

Mott's  AaBXCVLTn&AL  FuBNACE. — R.  G.  6.)  Randolph 
county,  Ga.  The  price  of  this  article  of  the  capacity  of 
40  gallons  is  $18— for  45  gallons $20.  For  sale  by  Emery 
&  Co.,  Albany. 

"  Dow's  WiNTEE  FippiM."— W.  A.,  Ganajoharie.  We 
knovir  of  no  apple  by  this  name. 

Gum  ore's  Apiaet — A  letter  received  from  Philadel- 
phia, requesting  information  in  regard  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  who  examined  this  article  at  the  late  State 
Fair,  has  been  mislaid.  If  the  writer  will  give  us  his 
address,  the  information  called  for  will  be  immediately 
forwarded. 

KiLLma  Aldebs. — W.  J.  B.,  Bethmont,  N.  G.  The 
last  of  August  is  considered  the  best  time  to  cut  alders, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  Performed  at  this 
season,  the  operation  has  generally  been  successful. 
More  or  leas  will  generally  sprout  the  next  year,  but  if 
the  sprouts  are  bruised  off  at  the  same  time  in  the  year 
that  the  previous  cutting  was  done,  the  extirpation  will 
be  pretty  much  accomplished. 

Tail  Oat-obass. — This  grass  has  been  tried  in  some 
instances  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  It  grows 
well  on  loamy  or  lightish  soils,  but  its  quality  is  not  very 
good,  either  for  pasture  or  hay.  We  have  not  heard  of 
its  being  cultivated  in  the  southern  states. 

Chilian  ob  Fbbuviah  Cloveb. — ^The  plant  we  have 
seen  under  this  name,  is  not  *'  identical  with  Lucerne.'' 
We  are  not  sufficiently  acquanted  with  the  former  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  its  adaptation  or  value  for  this 
country,  neither  can  we  tell  where  the  seed  can  be  had. 

Gabdeninq  Implements.— J.  S.  M.,  Drummondvillc, 
C.  £.  A  box  of  gardening  implements  can  be  had  of 
£mery  &.  Co.,  Albany.  The  price  is  $16.  The  same 
amount  of  money  laid  out  in  a  selection  of  other  tools, 
will  bring  more  value. 

IIicHiOAN  Sod  and  Subsoil  Flow. — J.  C,  Freehold, 
N.  J.  The  proprietor  of  the  patent  for  this  plow  is 
Newell  French,  Rome,  N.  T.  The  plow  is  for  sale  by 
Emery  &  Co.,  Albany. 

Black- Walnut  Lumbxb. — J.  W.,  Berrien  Springs, 
Mich.  We  learn  that  good  black  walnut  planks  are 
worth  $30  per  thousand,  board  measure. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS* 


United  States.  Published  by  Habpeb  Sc  Bbothebs, 
New  York,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  number,  each  number 
containing  forty-eight  large  octavo  pages.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers. 


Habpbb's  New  Monthly  Maoabinb. — ^The  number 
for  January  1851,  contains  many  interesting  articles, 
with  several  handsome  engravings — ^the  whole  executed 
in  the  usual  fine  style.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
magazine,  when  we  consider  its  cheapness  and  high  value, 
should  have  reached,  in  the  short  period  of  eight  months, 
a  circulation  of  over  60,000.  Three  dollars  a  year  or 
twenty-flve  cents  a  number,  each  number  containing  144 
pages  octavo.    Habpbb  &  Bbothebs,  Kew  York. 

Lossing's  FiCTOBiAL  Field-Book  of  the  Revolittion. 
^We  have  received  Ko.  10  of  this  beautiful  work.  Its 
interest  as  well  as  its  superior  typographical  execution, 
Is  fully  kept  up.    It  ought  to  ba  in  every  fkiaUy  in  the 


Phbenolooical  Joubnal. — ^This  publication  has  been 
enlarged  to  quarto  size,  and  in  addition  to  information 
on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  ther,e  are  departments  for 
Physiology,  Mechanics,  Edncattion,  and  general  Miscel- 
lany. The  work  is  beatifully  got  up,  and  has  numerous 
illustrations  executed  in  a  superior  style.  It  is  published 
monthly  by  Fowlebs  &  Wells,  131  Nassau  street.  New 
York,  $1  a  year.  ' 

EiQHTH  Annual  Repobtof  the  Amebioan  Institutb. 
— This  is  a  neatly  printed  volume  of  544  pages,  from  the 
press  of  C.  Van  Bentbutsen.  It  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  second  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  (1849,) 
and  several  other  valuable  papers. 

The  Home  Joubnal. — This  delightihl  journal  enters 
upon  the  new  year  in  a  new  and  beautiful  dress,  aad 
shows  an  increased  and  wonderM  activity  on  the  part 
of  its  Editors,  in  catering  for  the  public  taste.  It  has 
several  new  features,  which  no  one  but  N.  P.  Willis 
could  sustain;  and  is  altogether  unique  in  its  whole  tone 
and  character.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  ''great  run.'' 
Enclose  $2,  to  Mobbis  &  Willis,  107  Fulton  st.,  New 
York,  and  its  Nos.  will  greet  you  weekly  for  the  coming 
year. 

«<Plax  Cotton.'' 


The  English  papers  announce  the  discovery  of  a  mode 
of  preparing  flax  for  the  manufacturer,  by  which  the 
slow  and  wasteAil  process  of  steeping  or  rotting  is  en- 
tirely superceded.  In  connection  with  this  discovery, 
another  of  still  greater  importance  has  been  made,  which 
is  thus  described  by  the  London  Morning  ChronieU^^ 
''  M.  Claussen  has  succeeded  in  manufkcturing  the  un- 
steeped  flax  into  various  descriptions  of  material,  which 
possess  respectively  all  the  warmth  of  wool,  the  softness 
of  cotton,  and  the  glossiness  of  silk — and  which  so  close- 
ly resemble  these  several  fabrics,  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  touch,  that  we-  should  neither  credit  the  fact  our- 
selves nor  task  the  iaith  of  our  readers  by  the  assertion, 
had  we  not  before  us  actual  samples  of  the  results  pro- 
duced, exhibiting  in  one  and  the  same  bundle  of  fibres, 
the  raw  flax  at  one  end  and  the  ^uon-silk  or  cotton  at 
the  other."  The  same  paper  farther  remarks,  "  that  the 
process  employed,  like  that  used  in  the  preliminary  pre- 
paration of  the  raw  material,  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
inexpensive.  The  cost  of  converting  the  nnsteeped  flax 
into  cotton,  amounts,  we  understand,  to  no  more  than 
seven  sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  lb.'' 

The  diflfereoce  between  the  price  of  flax  when  thus 
prepared,  and  that  of  raw  cotton,  is  estimated  as  *'  from 
one-third  to  one-half  in  favor  of  the  former."  Another 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  these  discoveries  is,  that 
''  the  same  invention  which  dispenses  with  the  operation 
of  steeping,  renders  the  flax  suitable  for  a  process  which 
adapts  it  to  the  cotton  mill."  It  is  stated  that  the  **  flax- 
cotton"  has  been  tried  at  Manchester,  and  the  paper 
before  named,  thus  speaks  of  the  result:— 

«  The  cotton  qpmdles  took  as  kindly  to  the  new  ma- 
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tcrial  as  if  it  and  they  had  been  expressly  made  for  each 
other.  With  a  yery  slight  alteration  in  the  machinery — 
which,  however,  will  not  required  hereafter — it  did  its 
work  perfectly ;  and  on  Saturday  night  we  were  shown 
the  fruits  of  the  invention,  in  the  snnpe  of  a  quantity 
of  rovings' and  yarns  of  unimpeachable  quality  and  color, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  readiness  for  the  further  processes 
of  weaving  and  manulacture." 

^M-ffsxk  $k\t  ■agricttltiirttl  $mtii\. 

Annual  Meeting* 

The  Society  convened  in  the  AMembly  Chomber  at  19  o'clock  on 
Wediiewlay  tlie  loth  of  January,  ItiSl,  ihe  Prc«kleJU,  E.  P.  Pssktice, 
fiaq.,  ill  the  chair. 

The  roll  of  members  bavhig  been  called,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  B.  P.  Johnson.  Esq.,  read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  report  p  eseiiU  on  encouraging  view  of  the  operations 
of  the  Society  for  the  wwi  year,  aiKl  flniteriiig  prospect*  for  the  future. 

The  rejiort  of  the  ^lYeasurer,  Luther  Tl'ciieh,  Esq.,  was  read 
and  accepted.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  $15,310  »1,  of 
which  S1U,40S  61  were  tlie  avails  of  tlie  ^taie  Fair— the  disburse- 
ments 9ri,!t)3  ^—balance  on  hand,  hichiding  silver  plate,  paid 
lor.  for  preiujums  not  yet  presented,  9*i/U3  07. 

Mr.  Gediks  moved  thut  a  committee  of  three  from  each  judicial 
district^ to  be  selacted  by  the  delegates  from  each— b  aapouited  to 
report  the  iiuines  of  officers  of  the  jKx:iciy  for  the  year,  ana  to  recom- 
mend a  place  for  holding  the  next  state  Fair,  whicn  beinff  agreed 
to,  the  commiuee  retired,  a»d  at  4  o^clock,  P.  M.,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  officers  for  the  eusuing  year: — 

Presideui><JOHN  DELAFJELD,  of  tfeiieca. 

Vice  President*— Wil  ium  Buel,  Monroe;  .Silas  M.  Burroughs, 
Orleans;  Lewis  G.  Morri«,  Wf»iche.»ter ;  Anthony  Van  Bergen, 
Oreeue;  Au^wtus  L.  Ckrkson,  .St.  Lawrence;  Henry  Wager, 
Oneida;  Benjamin  Enos,  Madison;  Ray  Tompkins,  New  York. 

Correspoiidhig  Secretarv — B.  P.  Jouksor. 

Recording  Secretary— J.  McD.  MclATYax 

Treasurer — Luthkr  Tt'ckkk- 

Executive  Comimttec — Ambrose  Stevens.  John  B.  Btimatt,  M.  O. 
Wanier,  Josiah  W.  Bis.'^cli,  Bmtj.  B.  Kir  land. 

These  officers  were  unnnimously  elected. 

The  committee  recomrocudid  Rochester  as  the  place  for  b(rfding 
the  next  fair. 

Mr.  Paedkx,  of  Wayne,  offered  a  resolmion  requesting  the  exe- 
entiA-'e  committee  to  make  application  to  the  Parent  Office  for  copies 
of  its  reports  and  for  choice  Mfedt,  for  distribution  among  the  county 
societies — end  to  procure  a  larger  thnn  the  usual  number  of  copies 
of  (lift  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute,  for  like  purposes. — 
Afreed  lo. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allsk,  of  Erie,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society— providing  thnt  the  payment  of  $10  shall 
secure  a  life  membership,  ini^tead  of  8o0  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  KsKSB,  of  Essex,  seconded  the  motion. 

Gen  ViKLK,  of  Rensteiaer,  opposecl  it. 

Mr.  Monain,  of  Westchester,  proposed  •  modiftcation,  to  tne  effect 
ihal  the  moneys  raised  from  this  source  be  invested — the  income  only 
to  he  appl  ed  to  the  objects  of  the  society. 

This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  L  F.  Allem,  and  loat. 

The  que»t)on  wa^  taken  and  the  proposition  was  adopted  by  more 
than  the  constiiotional  two-third  vote— -8  only  voting  no. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mvkrat,  of  Otsego,  a  committee  of  three  was 
directed  to  be  appointed  to  procure,  if  practicable,  a  reduction  of 
tolU  on  draining  tile. 

The  pRKsiDKXT  ajipohited  (the  mover  declining  to  be  of  the  com- 
mittee) Me^^ars.  S.  M.  Burroughs,  Luther  Tucker  and  B.  B.  Kirtland. 

Mr.  NoTT  brought  forward  the  sulqect  of  Mr.  Com«tock's  dis- 
coverie<i  in  rejiard  to  the  prinriples  of  vegetation — and  moved  thnt  a 
eommittee  of  five  be  appointed  (of  which  the  President  should  be 
one)  to  confer  with  Mr.  C.  and  report  io  the  succeeding  meeting  of 
the  Society,  or  to  the  Executive  Committee — who  were  to  take  such 
action  as  tney  might  deem  necessary. 

Mr  L.  F.  Allkn  sustained  the  proposition — 

Ajid  afler  scnne  remarks  from  Mr.  Brrkman  in  reraid  to  the 
nrincipie  which  Mr.  Com^tock  claimed  to  have  diMsovered,  bat  which 
Mr.  B.  thonght  he  had  only  reduced  to  successful  practice. 

The  resolution  was  ■donte(l--«iid  the 

President  appouited  Me««r*.  Nott,  Dov^Tiiug,  Van  Bergen,  L.  F. 
Allen  aiid  Prentice,  as  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Agrieultural  Rooms,  to-morrow  moniing. 

TinrRsrtAY,  Jan.  W. 

The  Society  met  at  Uie  AgTiealtora)  Rooom  agreeably  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  aner  the  report  of  severt'l  commiiiers  were  read,  ad- 
joanied  to  meet  at  the  Aiwembly  Chnmher  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  President,  E.  P.  Prekticr,  Esq..  called  the  Soci- 
ety to  order,  and  aAer  the  announcement  of  the  a^\'a^ds  of  premiums, 
introduced  A.  J.  Downitvg,  Esq.,  who  addressed  the  Society,  in  a 
very  able,  iiucresting,  and  appropriate  maimer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad<lres«,  Hon.  J.  P.  Bkrkmai*  offered  a 
raaolmioii  of  thanks,  accomrauiied  by  a  request  that  a  copy  of  the 
addrf!S3  be  fnrnished  for  puUicaiion. 

The  retiring  President  then  made  some  interesting  remarks  in  re- 
gasd  to  the  liiiancial  condition  and  general  prospects  of  the  Society, 
which  were  shown  to  be  highly  cncourairing,  after  which  lie  intro- 
duced the  Pre*i<leiii  elect,  Johr  I>bla7T]i:lt>.  Esq.,  who,  in  a  few  ob- 
snrvutious  aigiufied  bis  acceptauce  of  the  oilice  to  which  he  had  bc«u 
•looted. 


AAer  some  disctission  in  relation  to  die  establishaacm  of  an 
ctiltural  bchocrf  and  Pattern  Farm,  the  Society  afd^urued. 


AWARD  OP  PRBMIUM& 

BDrm. — 1.  Ela  Merriam,  Lcydeu,  Lewis  co, Stf 

tt.  Joseph  Car)',  Albany 10 

Si^eci&l  premiums  to  Nc  son  Van  Ness,  Chaotaoque,  and  Nooih 

Hitchcock.  Jr.,  Coitland  co.,  liw  very  fine  samples. — Vol.  Trans. 
RoHweil  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  New  Jeney,  presented  a  pot  of  Butter  made 

from  the  milk  of  Xlderney  cows,  which  was  pniiomiced  in  flaFor 

and  qua.ity  superior  to  any  Butter  exhibited  belore  the  Society ; 

having  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Butler  produced  from  tbia 

celebiBted  breed  of  dairy  aiumala. 
Thanks  of  the  Society  and  Di^Joma,  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Coh  for 

this  choice  sample  of  Butter. 
WiNTsa  Wheat.— L  Wm.  Hotckkiss,  Jr.,  Ltewiston,  Niagaim^^ 

CO.,  01  bu.  per  acre, S90 

±  8.  L.  Thompson,  Sctanket,  L.  I.,  4sl  bu.  1  peck 16 

3.  JustUH  White,  Panifha,  Jtfferson  co.,  4U  bu.  2  peckn, S 

Indian  Corn. — 1.  Peter  Crispel,  Jr.,  Hurey,  Ulster  co.,  lUObn. 

1^  per  acre, $gO 

2.  Robert  KelU,  Oneida  co., 15 

8quire  Foster,  of  Hillsdale,  had  07  18.3ft  ba.  on  one  acre,  biit  •■ 

the  regulations  required  two  acres  no  premium  could  be  awaided. 
John  BiiiSiie,  of  Pamelia,  Jefferson  co.,  hod  575  bu.  by  weight  and 

SflO  by  measure,  on  8  acres  O.JDiha  of  laud. 
Oats.— 1.  H.  K.  Barilett,  Paris,  Oneida  county..  Potato  Oats,  96 

bu.  14  qts.  per  acre. 915 

2.  George  H.  Eells,  Clinton,  Oueiila  co.,  87  bu.  3  qts. 10 

3.  H.  B.  Bortleit,  Pari*,  Oneida  co.,  common  oat«,  &lbn.^qts,    5 
£.  M  Bradley,  East  Koomfiild,  raised  ti3  bu.  7  qts.  per  acre. 
Barley.— 1.  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomiield,  Omario  co.,  53 

bo.  per  acre, $15 

8.  E.  R.  Die,  Venicm,  Oneida  co.,  44 i  bo.,  sopi  rinr  quality,. . .  10 
3.  Wm.  Baker,  Lima,   Ijviiig^on  co.,  47  14.4s  bu.  per  acre 

(quality  not  ecjual  to  Mr.  Dix'.i), 5 

Peas.— 1.  E.  M.  Bradley,  l':ast  Bloomfield.  411  bu.  per  acre,.  .$10 
2.  Mr.  Rapaiie,  Rochesitei.    "Early  Kitt"  Peas,    fine  speci- 


men,  Vol. 

Beaks. — Asahel  R.  Dulton,  Meredith,  Delaware  co.,  20  bu,  20 

qts.  per  ac  e, $10 

Poeatoes.— 1.  QuoUiy :  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  ;»04 

bu.  '*  Western  Reds," f  15 

1.  Quauuty :  Nathan  TaA,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  oo.,  3SS  bu. . .   15 
Ruta  Baoa. — 1.  ValeiiLne  U.  Ilallock,  lVtorlhea»i,  Dutchess 

CO.,  1 .015  bu.  per  acre, ....  SIO 

Carrots.— 1.  E.  Risley  h  Co.,  Fredouia,  Cluuitaaqoeco.^  951| 

bu.  per  acie, $8 

S.  N.  Hay  ward,  Brighton,  Monroe  co.,  431  bo.  per  acre, 9 

Cauliflowers'.— John  s$.  Goold,  Albany ;  Lewis  E.  Smith.  Ualf- 

mo  n. — Vol.  Transju'tioiis  to  each. 

ToRACco.— 1.  M.  G.  Warner,  Rochester. $5 

TinoTHY  Need.— I.  Robert  feels,  Oiiei<la  co., $5 

S.  0<.orge  H.  Eels.  Oneida  CO., 3 

Managemb.nt  of  Farms. — 1.    Premium:  Rawsou  Harmon, 

Wheatland,  Monroe  co Silver  Ctlp,  value,  $50 

S.  D.  D.  T.  Mnore,  Waiervlict,  Albcny,  co.,       do  do        30 

3.  E.  M.  Bradley,  E;ist  Blooinheld,  Ontario  co.,  do  do        20 

David  Coonradt,  Brunswick.  Rensselaer,  co., Ttwxm. 

Fruit. — .^^<«#^larseet  nud  beM  collectioiL 

1.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Wayne  co.,  (31  varieties)  sOver  medal  and  Di- 
ploma. 

2.  N.  Haywa:d.  Brighton,  Monroe  co.,  (37  varieties,)  vol.  Down- 
iug's  Fruits  and  Diploma. 

3.  R.  Hardy,  Ogtien,  Monroe  co.,  (35  varieties,)  vol.  Downing's 
Fruits. 

4.  Peter  Patterson,  of  Moscow,  Livingston  co.,  vol.  Tranractions. 

5.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Platlsburgh,  Cluitoii  co.,  (21  varieties.)  vU. 
Thomas'  Fruits. 

To  Luther  Hagnr,  Plattsburgh,  E.  M.  B  adley,  East  Bloomfiekl, 
M.  J.  Pardee,  Palmyra,  Wm.  rCewcomb,  Pittsto\m,  E.  P.  Frentice, 
Albany,  Clins.  Lee,  Penn-Vann,  E.  Yeomans.  Whlwoith,  E.  C. 
Fro<»t,  Chcmurg,  each  a  volume  of  Downiug's  Fruits. 

To  David  Emery,  lihiica,  J  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  John  Dmelan, 
Greece,  J.  Johnson,  Brighion,  H.  Hazdy,  Ogdeu,  H.  Hooker,  Ro- 
chester, H.  D.  Adams,  Ilrighlon,  E.  Dnrrow,  Greece,  R.  H.  Brown, 
Greece,  C.  J.  Ryran,  Rochester,  each  a  copv  of  Thomas'  Fruits. 

To  Deiuiis  Ciark,  Palmyra,  Joel  Hall,  Manou,  Eli  Bamom,  Wal- 
worth,  D.  Tomlinson.  i^:henectad\-.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris-Hill,  Henry 
Vail,  Troy^ilson,  Thorbura  Ac  TeUor,  Alb,,  Da^-id  Coonradi,  Rrans- 
wick,  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  E.  G.  Steams,  Gorham,  Sienben 
Hyde,  Palmyra,  Henry  Powis,  Seneca  connty,  each  a  copy  c€  Kor- 
lou's  Elements  of  {Scientific  Agricolmre. 

Pears. — Best  collection:  1.  Henry  Vail,  Troy,  vol.  Downing's 
Fruits;  2.  R.  O.  Pardee.  Palmyra,  vol  Tbomaa'  Freita. 

Grapbs.— Best  collection:  1.  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  vol. Dovraing*s 
Fmits;  2.  R.  G.  Panlce.  Palmyra,  vol.  Tljomas'  Prnita. 

Foreign  Froits.— F.  R.  Elbott,  Clevelaud,  Ohio,  for  a  coUectkw 
of  anples,  vol.  TrHn.«artioiis. 

WiNRS.— To  Miss  Goodrich.  Barlington-Vt.,  ftnr  eix  vnrieties  of 
domestic  wine — currant,  gooscburry,  elderberry.  &c.— small  silver 
medal  and  copy  of  Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture. 

To  James  Stoddurt^  Palmyia,  for  a  iDecimen  of  white  wine  mann- 
facturcd  from  a  seedling  gnipe  rcaembliug  the  Black  Cluster,  a  copy 
of  Downing's  Froits. 

To  George  Vail,  Trcnr.  fir  a  flpeeiaen  of  vine  firom  Isabella 
Grapes,  a  vol.  Thoroa's  Fruits. 

Models  of  Frttits,— A  beaotifnl  collection  of  models  of  fruit,  con- 
sisting of  apples,  pears,  plams,  cherries,  nectarines,  Ac.  wna  pre- 
svnied  by  Townvud  Glover,  Fiahkill-landiug,  for  which  a  suver 
medol  and  diploma  ware  awaraad. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE   MONTH. 

» 

Ac KN0WI.BDG1IE1IT8.— Communications  have  been  re- 
ceived since  our  last,  from  Townsend  Green,  C,  6.  A. 
Hancbett;  Julia  E.  Hancbet,  James  H.  Alexander,  X., 
William  Bacon,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  C.  E.  G.,  H.  R.,  A 
Subscriber,  J.  S.  Copeland,  A.  D.  W,,  L.Young,  G.  J. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Sac.  have  been  received  as  follows: 
Transactions  of  American  Institute  for  1849,  648  pp. 
octavo,  and  Random  Recollections  of  Albany  and 
Hudson,  from  Charles  Yam  Benthutseit,  Esq.,  Al- 
bany  Transactions  of  the  Ag.  Societies  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  1849,  from  Wm.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Richmond 

Annual  Report  of  the  New  Haven  Co.  (Ct.)  Hort.  So- 
ciety for  1860 ^Nova  Scotia  Farmer's  Ahnamc  for 

1861,  ttom  C.  H.  Belchsb,  publisher,  Hali&z,  N.  S. 
-^—Proceedings  of  the  Greene  Co.  Ag.  Society  for  1860, 

ftt>m  A.  Mabks,  Esq. Transactions  of  the  Worcester 

Co.  (Blass.)  Ag.  Society,  for  1850,  ftom  J.  W.  and  W. 
S.  Lincoln,  Esqs. 

Specimens  ov  Indian  Co&n  for  the  World's  Fair. — 
Among  the  various  contributions  from  this  State  to  the 
World's  Fair,  few,  we  think,  will  attract  more  attention 
than  a  collection  of  varieties  of  Indian  com,  prepared 
and  forwarded  Mr.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  the  Cantonment 
Farm,  Greenbush.  The  collection  embraces  seventeen 
varieties,  grown  in  New  York.  All  of  them  are  shown 
in  the  ear,  and  are  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
around  a  central  point.  Specimens  of  several  of  the 
varieties  are  also  shown  on  the  stalk,  with  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  thus  presenting  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  each.  The  different  forms 
in  which  this  grain  is  prepared  for  culinary  and  other 
uses,  are  shown  by  samples  in  glass  jars,  which  are  placed 
in  the  case  with  the  corn.  They  consist  of  fine  and 
coarse  meal,  grits,  farina,  hommony,  starch,  oil,  &c. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  very  neat,  and  highly  credlta- 
'  le  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  contributor. 

Aosnt  ior  the  World's  Exhibition. — Gov.  Hunt  in 
his  late  message,  recommends  that  the  Legislature  should 
provide  for  sending  an  agent  to  this  exhibition,  to  take 
charge  of  the  various  articles  which  may  be  forwarded 
by  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School. — This  valuable  school, 
which  is  attached  to  Harvard  University,  embraces  in- 
struction in  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Engineering, 
Botany,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Astrono- 
my,Mathematics,8cc.  The  department  of  Chemistry  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Hoesford  ;  that  of  Zoology 
and  Geology  under  Prof.  Aqassub;  that  of  Engineering 
under  Prof.  Eustis.  The  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  the  first  of  which  commences  in  August  and  the 
second  in  February.  The  school  enjoys  a  well-deserved 
reputation,  and  receives  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  For  particulars  apply  to  Prof.  E.  N.  Hors- 
voRD,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Crops  in  New  Jebsev,  I860.— Mr.  Bbkj.  Shippa&d, 
of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  writes  us  that  the  potato  crop  was 
in  most  instances  a  failure;  that  white  wheat  was 
damaged  by  the  rust,  so  that  th«  crop  was  cpmparativoly 


of  little  value;  red  wheat  good  in  quality  and  quantity; 
Indian  corn  below  an  average  yield;  cats  would  have 
been  good,  but  were  ii^ured  by  the  storm  just  befim 
harvest,  which  reduced  the  yield  one-third. 

Yield  of  Btttrb. — Mr.  G.  A.  Haecmsit,  of  West 
Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that 
his  dairy  of  22  cows,  produced  last  seasoo  an  average 
170  pounds  butter  to  each  cow,  besides  the  milk  and 
cream  used  in  a  fiimily  of  eight  persons*  His  pnaotice 
has  been  to  set  the  milk  in  earthen  pans,  first  putting 
into  each  pan  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  which  he  thinki 
throwis  up  the  cream  and  prevents  the  milk  from  sour* 
ing  as  soon  as  it  otherwise  would.  He  asks  wiiat  are  the 
particular  advantages  of  churning  the  milk  instead  of 
the  cream^-whether  it  produces  more  or  better  butter* 
WUl  some  one  who  has  had  experleooe  with  botii  modes 
answerl  i— . 

Ihcaeasbd  Peodvotion  or  Wheat  ih  New  York.— 
From  the  best  evidence  we  can  obtain,  it  appears  that 
the  production  of  wheat  in  this  State  is  increasing.  Tliis 
increase  is  donbtless  attributable  in  part  to  the  extended 
cultivation  of  the  grain,  by  the  clearing  of  new  land^ 
&c. ;  but  we  think  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  oi 
tillage  has  been  also  a  considerable  cause  of  this  result* 
A  writer  in  the  Jtrgua  of  this  city  gives  a  comparison  of 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  ports  of  Bufialo  and 
Oswego,  and  also  the  receipts  at  tide  water  on  the  Hnd^ 
son,  for  tiie  years  1849  and  1860,  by  whk:h  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  imports  of  the  latter 
as  compared  with  the  former  year,  of  141,049  barreli 
of  flour,  and  1,078,708  bushels  of  wheat,  whUe  the  n- 
ceipts  at  tide  water  for  the  same  yean,  show  an  increase 
for  1860,  of  8,102  barrels  of  flour  and  869,987  bushels 
of  wheat ;  from  which  it  is  reasonably  concluded  ''  thai 
New  York  must  have  made  up  the  large  deficiency  of 
about  -160,000  brls  of  flour  and  1,900,000  bushels  of 
wheat."  ^ 

An  Old  Horse.— George  Young,  of  Grand  Kapids^ 
states  in  the  Mich.  Farmer  that  he  owns  a  horse  which 
is  forty-five  years  old.  He  says  he  bought  the  animal 
in  1825,  and  that  his  age  was  then  stated  to  be  fifteen 
years ;  that  he  drove  him  in  a  buggy  and  rode  him  in  this 
city,  (Albany,)  for  six  years,  and  that  for  the  last  nine- 
teen years  he  has  been  one  of  a  farm  team ;  that  he  has 
still  the  appearance  of  a  colt,  that  in  1848  he  drove  him 
240  miles  in  four  days.  About  nineteen  years  ago  his 
teeth  became  so  uneven  that  he  could  not  grind  hay  well, 
and  his  owner  had  them  filed  down,  since  which  "  he  has 
been  able  to  feed  with  the  youngest  horses." 

Musk-Rats. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  fa 
much  annoyed  with  these  animals,  by  their*  burrowing 
and  injuring  the  banks  of  ditches,  &c.,  and  he  wishes 
to  know  what  is  the  best  method  to  destroy  them.  WIU 
some  one  give  the  desired  informationt 

AoaiGULTUBAii  PiTBuoAnoxs. — Edieuho  RuffflH 
Esq.,  of  Yirginia,  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural  hnprovement,  remarks,  "  Notwithstanding  all  the 
existing  obstacles  and  difficulties,  American  agrteulture 
has  made  greater  progress  in  the  kfit  thirty  years,  than 
in  all  previous  time.  This  greater  progress  is  mainly 
due  to  the  diflhaion  of  agriciiltaral  papers.    Ia  the  a9- 
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tufti  absence  of  «U  other  mean,  these  pablications,  al- 
most alone.  haTe  rendered  good  service  in  making  known 
discoveries  in  the  science,  and  spreading  knowledge  of 
improvements  in  the  art  of  agriculture.'' 

**  NoFTBS  OK  AxKftiCAK  Agbicdltuxb."— The  Avwri- 
can  jigriculturitt  for  January  last,  has  an  editorial 
article  entitled,  "Review  of  Professor  Johnston's 
Kotes  on  American  Agriculture. '^  The  article  reviewed 
was  published  in  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  for  July  1850— (not  "  September"  as  stated 
fin  the  Agriculturist.)  We  noticed  the  same  article  and 
gave  some  extracts  fVom  it  in  the  Cultivator  for  October 
last.  By  what  propriety  these  "  notes"  are  attributed 
to  Prof.  JoBKSTOir,  we  do  not  understand.  Their  pub- 
lication was  commenced  in  the  Q.  Journal  for  March 
1850,  and  continued  through  the  numbers  for  July  and 
October.  They  had  the  signat-nre  "  B."  We  know  of 
DO  reason  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  by 
Prof.  JoHMSTON,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  satisfied  that 
he  is  not  their  author.  In  the  first  place  the  '^  notes" 
bear  eviednce  of  having  been  taken  as  early  as  1848,  a 
year  before  Prof.  J.  was  in  America.  The  writer  speaks 
of  having  visited  the  New  York  markets,  ''  frequently" 
during  the  season  when  peaches  were  for  sale  \  but  Prof. 
J.  was  not  m  the  city  of  New  York  till  January  1850, 
and  he  left  the  country  in  March  following.  Again, 
the  writer  of  the  ''  notes"  speaks  of  having  "  toiled 
through"  portions  of  the  "far-famed  Grenesee  country 
in  mid-summer."  Prof.  J.  only  passed  through  that 
county  once,  on  the  rail-road,  and  that  was  in  the  month 
of  September.  There  is  much  other  evidence  of  the 
same  kind,  but  this  is  sufficient  for  the  present. 

O*  The  series  of  articles  entitled  Village  Leeturety 
published  as  original  in  the  jSgricultvristf  first  appeared 
in  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette. 

Fbuit- RAISING  TN  New  Jersst. — Mr.  Georqb  W. 
Obe&t,  of  Pennington,  Mercer  county,  N.  J.,  writes  us 
that  he  has  a  peach  orchard  of  3,800  trees,  nine  years 
old,  which  has  borne  six  f\]ll  crops  in  succession.  It  oc- 
cupies twenty  acres  of  ground.  He  states  that  in  1849, 
his  crop  cleared  $6,000.  The  peach  crop  In  general,  was 
that  year  destroyed  by  frost.  The  orchard  is  on  a  high 
northern  exposure,  which  keeps  the  trees  from  blossom- 
ing till  the  spring  is  well  advanced.  Mr.  O.  states  that 
he  put  out  500  apple  trees  last  spring,  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  and  that  he  did  not  lose  one  of  the  trees.  Several 
of  them  produced  apples  the  same  season. 


Potato  Dtseasb. — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  on  this  subject  published  in  the  Chrietian  Regis- 
ter, The* writer  thinks  ''  the  potato  rot  is  not  an  epi- 
demic growing  out  of  atmospheric  influence,  but  the  de- 
dine,  the  running  out  of  the  vegetable,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  propagated.*'  He  be- 
lieves there  is  a  ''  general  law"  that  '^  vegetable  repro- 
duction without  deterioration  can  take  place  only  fVom  the 
teed."  He  observes  that  if  the  potato  be  an  exception 
to  this  law,  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  he  is  acquainted ; 
and  adds,  '*  It  is  believed  that  no  variety  of  grafted  IVuit 
out-lives  in  full  vigor  and  excellence  the  possible  life- 
time of  its  parent  tree."  The  remedy  he  suggests  for 
the  malady,  is  to  **  procure  seed  from  the  native  potato 


of  South  America,  and  to  propagate  a  new  race  from  the 
savage  stock."  Neither  this  hypothesis  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  potato  disease,  nor  the  suggestion  as  to  its  remedy 
are  new ;  the  former  has  been  discussed  at  great  length 
in  most  of  the  European  and  American  agricultural 
Journals,  and  shown  to  be  without  foundation,  and  the 
latter  has  been  extensively  tried  and  "  found  wanting.'' 
We  would  refer  the  writer  alluded  to,  to  our  volume  for 

1848,  pp.  140, 192.  

Mott's  Agbicultubal  Fdbnacb. — A  subscriber  in 
Georgia  wishes  to  know  whether  this  article  will  answer 
for  boiling  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.  Will  some  of  our 
correspondents  answer  the  inquiry? 

Cultivation  or  thb  Chestnut.— A  correspondent  m 
Otseiso  county,  wishes  information  in  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  chestnut.  He  has  planted  the 
seeds  several  times  and  cannot  make  them  grow.  We 
shall  feel  obliged  if  some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree,  will  give  us  a  communication  on 
the  subject.  ___^ 

Bablet  Tbadb  of  Albany. — This  city  is  the  princi- 
pal point  of  trade  in  barley  for  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern States,  and  fVequcnt  purchases  are  made  here  for 
the  cities  along  the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Charleston. 
The  Argus  gives  ft*om  official  documents  the  receipts  of 
barley  at  tide- water  for  a  period  of  nine  years: 


1S36 077,338  bosh.        1847 1^93,033 

1841 121,010     "  1S48 1^8,197     " 

1»14 81^,472     "  I&IO 1,400,194     «* 

1845 1,137.1)17     «  1880 i,7aO,LOO     « 

1846 1,427,(163     " 

These  receipts  are  stated  to  be  almost  entirely  sold  at 
Albany.  Accordii^  to  the  statement  here  referred  to, 
the  actual  transactions  here,  in  the  crop  of  1850,  reached 
1,380,000  bushels,  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  which 
was  $1,008,574,  an  average  of  76  cents  on  the  bushel. 
The  lowest  figure  paid  was  66  cents,  the  highest  101 1. 


KiNDEBHOOK  WooL  Depot. — We  have  watched  with 
much  interest  the  operations  of  thisestablisliment.  which 
has  now  been  in  existence  for  six  years.  Many  promi- 
nent and  enterprising  wool-growers  in  this  State,  were 
desirous  that  the  experiment  should  be  made,  of  a  pro- 
per and  judicious  classification  of  fleeces,  preparatory  to 
making  sales,  with  the  hope  that  greater  inducements 
would  thereby  be  offered  for  improvements  in  breeding 
sheep,  by  obtaining  remunerating  prices  for  wool ;  also, 
that  by  a  just  discrimination  between  wool  in  good  and 
in  bad  condition,  motives  would  be  presented  to  all  wool- 
growers  to  put  their  fleeces  in  proper  order  for  market, 
by  thoroughly  cleansing  them  before  shearing.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  its  proprietors, 
we  are  pleased  to  learn  has  met  the  expectations  of  ita 
friends.  We  learn  that  about  the  1st  of  December 
last,  one  sale  was  made  at  thip  depot  to  an  eastern 
manufacturer,  smonnting  to  over  $100,000.  Included 
in  this  sale,  were  some  of  the  finest  and  best  conditioned 
clips  in  the  United  States;  and  that  they  were  justly  ap- 
preciated by  the  manufacturer,  is  evidenced  by  the 
prices  obtained,  which  were  for  the  finest  grade  65  cts. 
per  pound ;  for  the  next  56  to  57  cts. ;  for  the  next  48  to 
60  cts. ;.  for  the  next  45  to  46  cts.  Other  sales  were 
made  of  the  medium  and  low  grades  at  from  84  to  45  cts., 
which  nearly  exhausted  their  entire  stock  received  the 
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put  aeason.  Their  present  supply  we  are  told  consists 
only  of  such  lots  as  were  received  late  in  the  fkW,  and 
at  the  time  alluded  to  were  not  sorted  and  ready  for 
market.  ' 

C7*  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Gboroe  A.  Mason  of 
Jordan,  Onondaga  county,  has  recently  sold  the  well- 
known  Morgan  horse  "  Major  Gifford"  to  Eli  Sheldon 
Esq.,  of  Penn-Yan,  Yates  county ;  also  a  fine  two  year 
old  colt  by  "  Genl.  GiflTord"  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hbwson,  of 
the  same  place.  These  will  prove  valuable  animals  in 
improving  the  horses  of  that  fine  section  of  country. 

Wild  Hoo. — A  hog  which  was  sent  from  Smyrna  to  Mr. 

Go&Dis,  of  Long-Meadow,  Mass. ,  has  been  running  wild  in 

that  vicinity  for  several  years,  but  has  lately  been  killed  by 

a  company  of  hnnteta,  after  an  nninterrnpted  pursuit  of 

riz  days  and  nights.    He  had  been  hunted  more  or  less 

for  two  winters  previously,  and  has  killed  several  dogs. 

We  hope  his  skin  will  be  carefully  preserved,  as  it  will 

ftimiah  a  correct  idea  of  the  eastern  wild  boar. 

»». 

Beview  of  the  Wool  Market* 

"nioM  of  our  readen  who  have  observed  oar  notices  of  the  vrool 
onarket  fiar  the  bwt  eight  months  will  iuul,  that  contrary  to  the  views  ex- 
preased  early  in  the  season,  wool  has  advanced  to  a  much  higher  ixice 
than  we  then  anticipated.  We  are  gratified  at  this  result,  as  it  will 
vndoabtedly  direct  the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  the  business  of 
wool  growing.  Noother  branch  of  agricultural  porsnits  has  suffered 
so  much  from  depressed  prices  for  the  last  few  years,  as  sheep  hua- 
baodry.  The  prices  obtained  for  wrool  have  not  been  as  remunera- 
tiva  as  those  obtained  for  batter  and  aheese ;  and  hence  the  dairy 
bnsineaB  in  many  sections  has  nearly  superseded  the  growing  of 
wooL  This  is  a  natural  result  consequent  upon  unremunerative  prices 
fcr  any  one  article  of  farm  products. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  early  in  the  season  by  mann- 
fcetnrei*  through  their  agents,  and  nlso  by  wool  dealers,  to  purchase 
fargcly  in  the  country.  The  opening  prices  were  at  a  point  which 
leA  a  margin  for  profit  to  the  mairafacturer.  These  preparations,  as 
is  nsoal  in  soch  cases,  created  a  strong  and  brbk  competition;  prices 
steadily  advanced,  and  the  activity  m  purchases  coiitiuued  mitil  the 
entire  dip  of  the  year  passed  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
lactorer  or  dealer ;  and  when  those  who  had  been  leas  active  sought 
for  their  stock,  or  early  purchasers  went  out  to  renew  their  supplies, 
Ihey  were  compeUed  to  resort  to  the  principal  wool  markets  to  ob- 
tain tbem.  The  (act  was  tlien  conceded,  that  the  demand  and  supply 
of  wool  were  so  nearly  equal  as  to  enable  the  holder,  and  not  the 
l^nrctaaser,  to  name  the  price. 

'Wool  has  now  reached  a  { rice  which,  it  is  believed,  will  Ailty  re- 
nmnerate  the  grower;  and  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
■at  remain  so,  while  the  rather  ahmt  sappiy  continues,  and  the  money 
market  remains  easy  as  at  present  This  rftate  of  things  \viIl,midoabted- 
ly,  be  unfavorable  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the  maimfacturer,  unless 
luagoodi  should  advance  beyond  the  ruling  prices  of  the  past  year.  The 
advance  in  wool  will,  however,  aid  him  im  obtauiing  an  improved 
price  for  his  goods,  as  that  advance  is  not  confined  to  the  U.  8.  but  is 
realised  to  an  equal  extent  in  Europe.  Judging  from  the  present 
stole  of  the  wool  trade  both  in  this  and  fore  gn  eoimtries,  and  from 
the  prospective  supply  and  demand,  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  the 
wool  growing  business  in  the  U.  S.,  for  the  next  few  years,  will  be 
all  remonerative  as  any  other  branch  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

Wool  MAaxxT— January  SO,  1860. 

Tlia  market  was  very  active  throng  out  the  mouth  of  November. 
and  earlv  part  of  December  and  ( ricra  advanced  on  all  medium  aua 
low  grade*.  The  stock  of  domeMic  fleece  being  very  much  reduced, 
the  DMurket  has  been  less  active  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
month— 4hough  prices  were  fully  Ruslained.  There  is  now  more  ac- 
tivity and  a  farther  advance  is  noticed.  Woollen  fabrics  continue 
low,  bill  prices  are  fi  m,  with  a  fair  p.  ospect  of  an  advance ;  which 
RMili  is  ranch  desired  by  the  manufacturers,  who  say  they  are  work- 
k^  **  too  close  to  the  wind."    We  quote, 

Am.  .^axou  fleece 48  to  55 

Pull  Mood  Merinos 44  to  47 

itol  do        40to43 

Ifativaiol  do       d5to3l 


Praniiinis  to  Afrents  tf  iSbA  Oultivatur. 

As  an  uidticement  to  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  dispossd 
to  act  as  Agents,  the  following  Premiums  will  be  paid,  in  Books,  or 
Implements  or  Seeds,  from  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  to 
those  who  send  us  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  for  1851 : 

1.  To  the  one  who  shall  send  us  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers 
to  Tbx  Cultivator  for  1851,  with  the  pav  in  advance,  at  the  club 
price  of  sixty-seven  cen  s  each,  previous  to  the  90th  of  March  next, 
the  sum  of  FIFTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  nomber,  the  som  o^ 
FORTY  DOLLARS. 

3.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  number,  the  sum  of 
THIRTY  DOLLARS. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  TWENTY  DOLLARS. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list,  TEN  DOLI«ARS. 

6.  For  the  Fivr  next  largest  lists,  each  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

7.  For  the  Ten  next  largest  lists,  each  THREE  DOLLARS.* 

8.  A  copy  of 'JHioinas*  *'  Amcricam  Fruit  Cultdrist,"  price  one 
dollar— a  very  valuable  work— or  any  other  dollar  book — to  e.ery 
Agent  who  sends  U4  fifteen  subscriben  and  f  10,  and  who  does  not  . 
obtain  one  of  the  above  prizes.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 185L  . 

•%• 

Bflmambcr  the  Tanna  to  GUte 

Seven  Copies  for  t5. 00— Fifteen  Copies,  and  a  Dollar  Book  to  tba 
A^nt,  for  tlO.OO. 

07*  In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  would  state,  that  it  is  not 
required  that  all  papers  in  a  club  should  be  sent  to  one  post  office  Wo 
will  address  them  to  as  many  diflerent  offices  as  may  be  necessary. 

JasI  Fabliahed. 

A  PRACTICAL  Treatise  on  the  Coiistructinn,HeRtmff  and  Ventila- 
tion of  Hot  Houses,  uicloding  Cmservatorie^,  Green  Houses, 
Graper  es,  and  other  kinds  of  horticuttural  viructures,  with  practical  di- 
rections for  their  management,  in  regard  to  light,  heat,  and  air,  with 
numerous  engravings,  by  Roben  B.  Lenchars.  Price  81.  For  nale 
by  J.  M.  THORBURN  k.  CO.,  15  John  street,  N.  Y.     Feb.  9—lt. 

Fresh  English  Garden  Seeds* 

NOW  landuig  from  the  .Southampton,  05  casks  fred  London  Gar- 
den >*'  eeds,  growth  of  ISSl),  among  which  are  several  superior 
new  varielici  of  early  Peas,  the  C^oeen  of  Dwarfs,  early  Emperor, 
I^hice  Albert,  Fairbeard^s  Hnrpriw.  Champion  of  England,  BUhops. 
Long  Pod,  Dwarfs  and  others;  100  bushels  Dwarf  Blue  Imperial,  or 
the  moA  approved  sort;  8haii!ey's  Marrows,  British  Queen  and  other 
fine  late  sorts— acqu-sitions  to  (lie  most  limited  garden:  London  par- 
ticular early  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli;  fine  early  \ ork  Cabbage, 
na  ly  Wakefield,  a  superior  early  market  variety— early  Victoria, 
earlv  Vaiuick,  Stone's  eariy  Sprot-^bers,  Early  Ox  Heart  and  Large 
Yo.k — all  Himcd  and  very  de.<irable  ettrly  sort*^  20  ba«lieln  extra  fine 
early  short  top  scarlet  Kadish;  10  cwt.  Skirvuig's  improved  Rnta 
Baga:  20  badieU  broad  Windsor  Beans;  30  bamels  Rape  Med;  30 
bushels  Pacey's  Perennial  Rye  Gra.44;  10  bushels  fresh  prepared 
Mushroom  Snawn,  with  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  seecb, 
which,  with  tneir  fresh  stock  of  American  growth,  renders  their  as- 
sortment the  most  complete  in  this  country,  and  on  lower  terms  than 
articles  of  the  same  quality  can  be  proctu'ed  of  any  other  establiidt- 
ment  in  America.  Price  Currents,  tor  who  esale  doilers^  can  be  had 
on  application.  The  abo%'e  is  bni  a  small  portion  of  their  im;.ortation. 
Larger  arrivals  from  France  and  Hollanu  are  hourly  expected,  and 
the  whole  from  the  most  reliab'esources.  In  short  they  warrant  every 
article  emanatuig  from  their  stock  on  hand.    Catalogues  gratis. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  *  CO..  15  Jdm  street,  N.  Y. 
A  few  bushels  fresh  Embden  Groats,  by  above  arrival.    Price  25 
cents  per  quart.  Feb.  1— It. 

«<  COATE»S  HERB  BOOK  >> 

OF   SHORT'HORNED  CATTLE,  illustrated  with  mtmerons 
Portraits  of  Celebrated  Animals,  complete  to  the  present  time, 
in  nine  volumes,  octavo,  price  £9  Us. 

PARTICUXJk&S  or  XACB  VOLUMX,  WHICH  MAT  BR  HAD  SRPARATXLT  IV 

RRQUIRSD. 

New  Edition,  contaiiung  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulls,  as  foui>d  in  the  Ist, 

ad  and  3d  vols.,  from  No.  1  to  *JiX7j  inclusive,  price  21  s^ 
New  Edition,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Cows  and  their  ProdticCi 

which  appeared  ui  the  1st,  Ud  and  3d  vols,  price  31s.  6d. 
Vol.  4,  contahiing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulls,  in  continuation,  from  2809 

to  AOOO,  inclusive,  price  21s. 
Vol.  5,  ni  Two  Parts,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Cows  and  thair 

Produce  to  the  year  1B12,  price  31s.  fld. 
Vol.  6,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulls,  from  No.  0700  to  7749,  with 

upwards  of  1,250  Cowa  and  their  Produce,  to  the  year  1845, 

pii;.'e21s. 
Vol.  7,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulls,  from  No.  7750  to  8709,  with 

upwards  of  l.SOO  Cows  and  their  Produce,  to  tlie  close  of  t..a 

year  1615,  price  21s. 
Vol.  8,  containing  the  Pedigrees  of  Bulls,  from  No.  8800  to  fiSSS,  with 

upwards  of  L550  Cows  and  their  Produce,  to  the  31sl  of  De- 
cember, 1817,  price  21s. 
Vol.  9,  containing  the  Ped  grecs  of  Built,  from  No.  OBSS  to  11060, 

wiih  upwards  of  1,850  Cows  ana  their  Produce,  to  the  31st 

December,  1810,  price  21s. 
Published  by  H.  STRAFFORD,  3  Camden  Villas,  Camrlen  Town, 

Jan.  1, 1891—91. 
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THE  CULTIVATMt. 


Fm 


Stale  AcriooltsnU  Wvohooae. 

T^BB  nUcriben  would  reipecirnlljrjiiviiethiuiuUiinefFuiasn 

AgTiAoltnnl  tild  SortiooltnTil  trnplnasnta, 
■mmi;  whkK  nu^  be  round  Prouty  A  Meu'i  crlrbraied  uul  hiMy 
uppioviid  C.tuKt  Draughl  Plowi;  Emery  t  Co.'i  lmpinv«l  Rail 
^ad  HofK-powM  ind  Thrwber  (all  of  which  uwt  the  fira  prti  ' 
urn  vt  llH  Lafe  tliulc  Agnculturu  KniTi  *Uil  an  Daeqaabcd  bj  a 

Sown*.  CnlliTalon,  Himwa,  Ue.,  &e.,  n^ch  ihry  will  hiI  u 


BARR  &  ATTF.RBURV, 

No.  aa  Cliff-alfMl,  New.Yor 


Cranberry  t'inei* 


IWFTY  THOUSAND  pluiiu,  moJ  aiie  f«  plajiilni— and  eau  b* 

r  fofw»r<lBlioiu.yi«rtofUifUi"on.    Foir^mitbyV.TmwbriAtr,, 
U  Ajtriculla")  WaretioBIti  W  BULlr-tlrwH,  Ntar-Haytn.  CI. 


Pi«nlT   *    Msars*    OeMinUed    PpbbIdib    Centei 
DTBDght  Plows. 

ALABGE  mawrlnKnl  call  be  f.>uii 
Wuebouie,  No.  as  CUII-iucci,  N 


Farm  For  Bale. 

rr^ElE  aubMriber  oiwa  fat  4al«  Iht  farm  oa  udiich  he  now  rejtidet 

taiiu  WD  aerci  of  lud,  MU  of  which  ii  pniriF ;  ihe  balance  opeu 
ki^a,  UBiber  aud  naaintow  laud.  On  Ibc  fiiriD  there  i*  two  jmv  mU' 
•ea,  bani,  Msblo,  wallaof  wmter,  Bud  alargi  ouaiiiiiy  of  fiiiB  fiuil  i«M 
9UI  acre!  ue  uivler  irood  eultivatioiii  near  00  of  which  ia  in  wmlm 
whenl— 100  loui  of  ^nd  haf  may  be  cut  ou  the  place.  The  (kna  u 
well  witeced,  aiid  ti  willmil  eicepiiiiii,  oik  of  the  be«l  farini  m  lli< 
»1aie.  It  CHI  be  easily  divided  iulo  three  apleiHlid  fanni,  aud  will  Ih 
•old  weelUeror  Beparaie.  The  nrrre  nfili  he  mmle  low^  and  lernt 
eiMT.  Kuquite,  pru-psKl,  of  TOWNHBND  ORI^BN,  WaupuB 
Foiid  Du  La  CO.,  Wiaeomin. Feb.  I,  lf«l— ii. 


Emen''''  Horas-powers  and  ThreHhers. 

EMERV  It  Co.'.  Prtmium  Railway  Hone-puHrerm  aiid  1 
em,  which  were  awirdKl  ihe  -—  " ■■"  *-  ■'--  '- 

Fair,  ill  eonipeliiioii  vriih  mmiy  olhe 
nl  Warehowe,  No,  19  CliT-alnel,  \ 


■I  Ihe  Hiac  AfTlctlllll 
"k.  ATTERBURY. 


TUBULAR      TILe. 


SOLE  TILE. 


DRA.IN  TILE, 

fTV)  eerretpond  with  the  above  deecTipdou, 
Uiey  in.iic  Fuimf™,  ClardoiieTa,  and  Fnui  e 


r,BI4  per  1000.    Sitacho,  • 


HoMi.flHOBTai.— Ibichei   rtae,  SlOper  1000.     Glii 

petlOOO     t)uich«,  •IflperKWI.    SliiirAei,  SllpeilM 

Soli  Tn.1.— «t  inchei  lat,  9*0  per  lOU).  H  iuchci,  Sa 


School  of  Applied  CheaiMtTTi 

YiL«  CoLiBJa,  Niw  Htrm,  Conn. 
JOHN  p.  NOHTO\,  Piof.  of  Scientific  Africallore. 
HENRY  WUBTZ,  FimAauaui. 

O  iiucl  fioiQ  the  other  college  departmeiita,  etad  iidtrvciion  ■  gimi 
in  ell  braiKfae  ofCheimatry^bdhiitffraiucaiBl  iBoqiUAic^gvarjaJwid 

Ki-ery  facility  ia  afforded  to  tbcae  who  desire  lo  tterome  pm&init 
m  dcHiiufic  Agriculture^  in  Ibe  apalyna  of  iDila,  lAanLa,  arumal  aub- 

A  coutae  of  Iicclum  upon  Anmifc  Agnnitairt,  by  Prof  Noa- 

and  a  half  nKHitha.  Thia  oooTH  K  luUDded  to  preaDTI  ■  plJuu  ad 
llLtE!lie;ih:e  view  of  ihe  coiuiecliona  of  acieiice  with  agTicuIlurc^ 
which  may  be  iindcretiiod  by  ajiy  farniR.  Mr.  Wnrtx  vopcwee  le 
ledare  en  tome  poinli  of  Applied  ChemiMry  diitins  ihe  -""■ntit 

The  IcciuTcaof  Prof.  SiLLivAHon  Geology  end  Miaermlofy,  atid 

beoToloffy;  aUa  (be  eoUege  libnriee  ud  cabiiMla^  we  aceeaaible  lo 

HdM,  ke,  )ffly  »  rnC  NORTON, 


iMriber  eiWt  tba  abna  foiitis,  of  iwa  Uaoi,  Md  Ind 
e  J  .uwk  ui  Ihe  counlry,         FRA^IClS  W.  COWLES. 
tton,  Ciwn.  Nav.S3,lt«(l.    Dec.  1— Ol. 


ANDRB  LEROV,  i 


\  1.KBAVY  well  known  in  Ihe  tTiiitcd  Stain  and  in  Europe,  in. 

UoldllUdalawnided,  biKhforhu  Fruit  and  OniaiArulal  Tr.«a,  bep 
leave  to  iiifnrin  hit  fncnde  end  the  lAibLic  ui  ■eiieral,  thai  be  la  unr 
reudy  lo  execute,  with  the  grcalet  care  amfdeapatch,  aU  Ae  orden 

Itcii  to  hie  eireiit  ni  New-Voric,  Mr-  I^uouako  BoH^ihic,  niBrchaBL 


lr«pectfutly 


oeli,  fcc,  ¥fhieli  they  an  •elliiif  at  the  vmy  loweal  vaia  that  they 

■pplicaunti  hy  lener,  p«l-pBid.     Tho«  ar^i'mg  from  uarnaydepvud 
ipni  their  oi^ar*  tieuig  proniHlj  fiUci 
Jan.  I,  lesi—if.  JOHN  MAYHEB  A  Co. 


Xlnrivalsd  Impromnent  la  Water  Wliaeli  tat  XiU'OwnerK 

RECI^NT  InnvnvenKiils  ill  tlie  French  Turbine  aiid  Scotch  Mar- 
tar  Water  Wheeb,  exeeediiig  lU  olheia,  even  the  qobi  fniet^ 
Ovenhnt  "Wheel,  by  a  frrat  petceiiiaife,  hu  bean  patented  b*  Mr, 
Henry  Van  Dewuer.     It  hat  been  fully  leetcd,  gnd  toaadjar  m  ad- 


I  3  feet  to  3e  feet  ftll,  SnI 
in    flin    Din    Din    hhi 
7,  S^,  UkU,  11.3S,  1^31,  1^41,  I4-W,  l&^X, 


I2G.1I.   ».10,  aif*.    AUw 


er  ii  ■  prKticBl  end  experieneed  mD-wrigtit.  wii  a 
H  beH  Waler  Wheel  that  hai  ever  been  odeted  to 

■  large  VHortniem  of  Machhiery  Panein,  Alt  ban  bi 
lore  than  fir^  ycarv,  and  are  ready  at  all  liipea  id  fBTTi 
led  or  nol.  at  i4ion  notice  and  «i  nir  tcrm.- 

JABGER,  TREADWBLL  A  PERRY, 
£i^  Foondry  eod  Mechinerr  Worra, 

H*.  UOBeanr^DMi,  ilhaoy,  N.  T 


THE  oultwatoh:. 
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BB9E 


THE    DOLLAR    NEWSPAPER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA^ 
CIRCULATION  ABOUT ^fm  COPIES  WEEKLY, 

And  the  only  Eamily  Netospaper  of  its  character  afforded  to  single  subscribers 

AT  ONJE  DOXIiAR  P£R  Y£AR, 

AND  i*  printed  on  a  larife  miMrial  sheet  nf  vrlute  paper,  with  fair,  new  t3rpe,  of  full  face  and  small  body,  by  which  the  lergest  amomtl 
of  roaoiiig  may  be  crowded  uito  the  smallest  space.  As  a  vehicle  of  ibe  EAfiLIEST  NEWS,  it  has  no  equal  among  the  weekly 
prew,  and  to  maintain  it*  well  earned  repntatiou  aa  the  medinni  through  which  the  best  ORIGINAL  STORIED  are  given  to  the  pubUc* 
the  proprietors  were  indiiced  Uun  lall  loofler 

FIY£  nvmmED  DOIiliARS  A«  VBSMWMS 

For  the  Eight  best  stories  lobmitted  in  competition.    This  offer  drew  cut  a  large  number  of  stories  from  giAed  avthors.  and  the  five  hun- 
dred doUars  were  awarded  and  paid.    The  series  of  stories  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  oiid  will  be  continued  through  the  winter 


and  spring.    In  point  of  merilf  they  are  believed  to  be  uuequaled  by  those  published*  ui  any  other  family  paper.    A  feature  peculiar  to  tba 
'*  DoUar  Nawipaper,"  and  one  which  greatly  enhances  its  value  with  the  farmer  and  his  Aunily,  is 

Alf  AGRICVLTURAli  DEPARTMENT, 

'  In  which  abom  two  colnms  of  original  articles  arc  weekly  published,  on  sntgects  comieeted  with  die  pntetieal  htninets  of  the  farm--tiie  che* 
mical  properties  of  soils  and  manures ;  the  roost  approved  modes  of  cultivation,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Newspaper  is,  in  a  word,  perhaps  more  utilitarian  bh  well  as  more  original  in  matter,  than  any  other  family  paper  in  the  country,  and 
while  one  doUar  per  year  is  considered  very  low  to  single  subscribers,  the  terms  to  cluBs  are  still  lower  j  and  ii  is  to  these  that  we  especiafty 

friends  ol  the  "  Newspaper,"  who  may  fed  an  interest  m  increasmg  its  circulation.    This  u 


call  the  attention  of  postmasters  and  all  other 

the  season  for  midcing  up  clubs.    The  foUowmg  are  the  club  terms : 

Club  of  Six  Copies, ' 95  00 

Club  of  Thirteen  Copies^ 10  00 

Clubof  TwtntyCopiet^ 15  00 

Club^  Tiffentysevtn  Copies^ 20  00 


Clubof  J^trtjf-fonr CopUSy 25  00 

Club  of  Forty-two  Copies^ 30  00 

Club  of  Fifty  Copies^ 35  00 

Club^  Qntntif^vGopiM^ 60  00 


Th«  amoum  of  rabseription  in  every  aistance  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  in  no  ease  will  a  subscription  be  received  for  a  Sorter  period 
than  one  year.     WxU  our  frxtnds^  the  Postmattortf  show  the  papet  to  such  persons  in  their  ueigiiborhood  as  may  wish  to  become  subecri* 

W^lii»leiale  a»d  II«tall--Prioefl  of  l^pofivee,  4»f  Cattle,  etc.,  etc* 

"nie  imponant  subjects  which  come  under  this -bead  are  minutely  attended  to,  and  more  fully  reported  than  in  any  other  Weekly  Family 
Paper  in  me  comitry.  In  cotmection  with  this  matter,  a  Bank  Note  List,  the  Rates  of  Discount,  a  notice  of  all  new  counterfeit  and  altered 
notes,  with  the  Rates  of  Domestic  Exchange,  are  weeklly  puplishod,  after  undergoing  careful  revision  and  correction.  Besides  these,  the 
prices  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  ui  all  the  pruicipal  roarkets,  as  well  as  the  price  of  cattle  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  are  condensed 
mto  a  brief  space  in  each  number. 

No  subscriptions  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  ordered  and  paid  for. 

Address,  poet-paid, 

A.  H.  smmoifs  Jk  Co., 

8,  JV.  cor.  Third  and  OievMU-Sts.,  Philaddelphia.,  Pa. 

Feb.  1 ,  1851— It.*  : 


Great  Sale  of  Dairy  Stock. 

THE  gubecriber  will  offer  for  sale,  without  reserve,  at  Public  Auc- 
tion, on  TUESDAY  the  aStA  day  of  Marth.  1861,  ail  12  o'clock, 
tm.  the  farm  on  which  he  resides,  at  Morrisania,  Westchester  county, 
New-York,  upwards  of 

100  Head  of  Oowi  and  Heiftrs. 

About  50  head  of  them  are  Native  and  Amsterdam  Dutch  CowLse- 
lected  by  the  suhscribei  with  reference  to  milking  qualities.  The 
lemaindcr.  about  50  head,  are  grades— half,  three-fourths,  and  i*even- 
eightlM  bibpd  Heifers,  from  1  to  5  years  old,  bred  by  the  subscriber, 
out  of  the  very  best  Cow*,  and  got  by  the  celebrated  imported  shor:. 
homed  Bull  "  Marias  ;'*  ajid  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  maturity, 
they  iq)pear  to  combuie,  with  moit  faultless  symmetry,  nearly  every 
point  indicative  of  perfection  in  a  Dairy  Cow. 

Taking  the  whole  dairy  t<^ether.  it  is  perhaps  the  best  selected  in 
the  United  States.  The  Cows,  ^vith  a  few  exceptions,  are  all  young, 
and  in  calf  by  the  fine  Bull  "Amsterdam." 

The  many  premium  <  I  have  been  awarded,  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  by  the  American  Institute,  give  evi^leuce  of  success 
aa  a  breeder. 

I  wdl  also  sell  my  short-honied  Cow,  that  took  the  first  premium  at 
the  American  Institute  Fair,  in  October  Inst. 

Two  2-year  old  Heifers  and  one  yearling,  all  thorough  bred. 

Two  yoke  of  very  superior  WORKING  CATTLE,  with  several 
fine  HORDES. 

Que  BOAR,  of  the  Russian  graiR  breed. 

One  imported  improved  (whhe)  Berkshire  SOW  and  FI6& 

One  Suffolk  SOW  and  PIGS. 

The  number  o^  hogs  in  all,  will  be  from  60  u>  00,  and  some  of  them 
are  as  fine  as  can  be  produced. 

All  the  Farming  and  Dairy  utensils,  which  are  numerous. 

O:^-  A  Catalogue  and  description  of  each  animal,  will  be  given  on 
the  day  of  sale.  Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  will  be  de- 
livcretl  by  the  subscriber  on  ship-board  or  railroad  cars,  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  free  of  ri»k  and  expea^e  to  the  purchaser. 

Morrisania  is  nine  miles  from  New- York  by  Harlem  Railroad. 

THOS.  BELL. 


Jan.  1, 1951— 3n».* 


Colnaa's  JBnropean  AgTicaUnre. 

I;^UROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  personal  obaervation,  by 
li  HxxBT  CoLMAW,  of  Masaachnaetts.  Two  large  octavo  vols. 
Price,  when  neatly  bound,  the  same  aa  publiahed  in  Noe.,  95.  For 
•ale  at  the  offiec  of  TU£  CJIiLTIVATOR. 


Albany  Freach  Bnrr 


Stone  Factory. 


ADAM  R.  SMITH,  late  of  Troy,  having  located  at  the  comer  of 
Bixnidwny  and  Quackenbush  streets,  Albany,  N.  Y..  hivites  the 
attention  af  Millers  and  Millwrights  to  his  large  slock  on  naiid,  inchi- 
sive  of  finished  stones,  together  >vith  his  facthties  for  fillhig  orders  at 
short  notice.  KT*  Great  care  being  exercised  in  their  mmiufacture, 
by  the  most  experienced  workmen,  aikl  purchasing  entirely  for  cash, 
which  enables  him  to  procure  atocfc  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  he 
can  offer  superior  advantages  to  customers. 

Dutch  AsAhor  Bolting  Cloth, 

Of  extra  heavy  quality,  and  every  other  article  used  in  mifiing,  idwayt 
on  hand. 

NoTicx. — ^ITaving  supplied  to  Mr.  Adam  R.  Smtth^  the  stock  of 
Burr  Stones  for  his  ^op  in  Albany,  we  can  my  that  his  selections 
comprised  on'.y  the  best  of  our  whole  importations,  which  were  oC 
unusually  good  quality  this  season.         M.  &  W.  Livikgston. 

70  Broad-street,  New* York,  Sept.  0, 18S0. 

Troy^  Sept.  17, 1850. 
We  have  had  the  pLeomre  of  eeverol  years  acquaiiuunce  and  niter- 
ooarse  with  Mr.  Apam  R.  Smith,  and  consider  him  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  mid  particularly  scrupulous  as  to  his  eiigngemeuts. 
He  will  uiidemke  nothing  that  be  does  not  know  how  to  perform. 

Elias  Plvx,  Pres't  Com'l  Bank  Troy* 
F.  Leajue,  Cashier  do. 

Jmi.  1, 1851— 2t.*  ,  _„_^__^ 

The  American  Live  Stock  Insurance  Companj) 

^C  Ftnreiutcs,  Induma, 

CHARTER  unlimited.  Granted  January  2,  1850.  {C^Camtal 
asSO.OOO'^O  For  the  Insurance  of  HORSES^  MVCES, 
PRIZE  BULLSy  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE^  of  every  description, 
against  the  combined  risks  of  Fire,  Water ,  Aecidentt  and  Diteau, 

liosses  paid  in  30  days  aAcr  proof  of  death. 

i)i>»efor«.— Joseph  O.  Bowman,  Hiram  Becker,  M.  D.,  Isaao 
Moss,  George  D.  liny,  John  Wise.  Alvhi  W.  Tracy,  Hon.  Abner  T. 
Ellis,  Abm.  Smith,  Hon  Thomas  Bishop.  Joienh  G.  Bowman,  Pre- 
sident.    B.  S.  Whitney,  Secretary.    Wm.  Burtch,  Tmsurer. 

Aug.  1,  leSO—lyr.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agent,  Albany. 

Transactions  N.  Y.  S.  A^*  Society* 

THE  Tronsactionsofthe  New-York  Stole  Agricultural  Society, 
vols.  1  to  0,  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  "Tm  CuLTivAToa"— prica 
SI  per  vol. 
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▲  7EBT  DBBI&ABLE  OOUmET  flOBAT  AXS  FAXM 

Far  Mkj  in  BaUsfon^  BanUoga  County ^  S.  Y, 

I  OFFER  for  sale  in  BalLston,  (Ballston  Center  P.  O.)  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  my  country  seat,  together  with.abom  five  hundred 
acres  of  land. 

The  land  for  the  most  part  is  nnder  a  high  state  of  oaltiTatioa,  yield- 
ingheavy  crops  of  grain,  grass  and  roots. 

The  fences  are  m  good  order^  and  mostly  of  Mone. 

There  are  about  60  acres  of  forest  near  the  Mansion,  nueeptible  c^ 
ornament. 

The  farm-houses,  bams  and  other  oat-boildinfi  are  abundant,  and 
convenient  for  farming  operations. 

The  whole  farm  is  well  watered,  by  streams  and  wells,  and  the 
itables  and  yards  are  sunilied  through  lead  nipes. 

The  Saratoga  and  Scnenectady  Kailroaa,  (now  laid  with  T.  rail.) 
as  well  as  the  Saratoga  and  Scheuectady  Plauk  road,  paasos  througa 
the  farm  at  convenient  points. 

The  farm  on  the  west  is  bounded  by  forest ;  on  the  east  by  Bdls- 
ton  lake — a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  is 
about  four  miles  long,  and  opposite  the  farm  half  a  mite  wide.  On 
the  borders  of  the  lake  tliere  is  an  almost  uiexhaustible  supply  of 
the  richest  muck  mamu-e,  coutaiiuug  by  analysis,  one-twelAh  umrl, 
and  easily  obtained. 

The  Mansion  is  replelo  with  every  convenience,  having  eleven 
rooms  on  the  (ground  noor,  (aside  from  kitchen  and  pantries,)  and  in- 
cluding a  spacious  saloon  18  by  44  feet;  the  whole  warmed  by  furna- 
ces, and  funiished  with  complete  bathing  establishmeuts  leadongfrom 
the  sleeping  rooms. 

The  coachman  and  gardenera'  houses  are  convenient. 

The  ornamental  ancT kitchen  gardens  are  in  keeping,  and  are  filled 
witir  the  choicest  fruits,  flowers,  and  ornamental  plants.  The  orchard 
is  well  Slocked  with  the  best  grafted  fruit. 

There  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  near  the  Manrion,  (an  artificial 
fishpond,)  well  stored  with  fish. 

There  are,  for  supplying  the  Mansion  and  farm-houses,  wells  of 
Ihenurest  water,  ana  cisterns  for  rain  water. 

Hie  farm  has  a  full  supply  of  agricultural  implements,  and  fully 
stocked;  these,  with  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  Mansiou,can  be  baa 
with  the  farm  if  desired. 

Possession  given  on  the  first  of  March  or  April,  1851. 

The  district  of  country  in  the  neighborhood  is  beautiful,  and  un- 
commonly healthy.  Churches  of  various  denominations,  and  select 
schools,  and  a  ready  market  for  the  jn-oducts  of  the  farm,  are  near  al 
hand. 

The  property  is  susceptible  of  being  advantageously  divided,  and 
win  be  soul  in  whole  or  m  part. 

I  have  no  objection  to  exchange  for  productive  property  in  New- 
York  or  Albany.  EDWARD  C.  DELAYAN. 

Ballston  Centre,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y. 

Refer  to  Editors  Cultivator^  Albany. 

Hon.  Era^tui  Conung,  Albany. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Albany. 

T.  Roessle,  Preprietor  Delavan  House,  Albany. 

W.  L.  WooUet,  Architect,  Albany. 

Hiram  Barney,  Esq.,  (Barney  &  Butler,)  Wall««treet,  New- 

York. 
T.  D.  Stewart,  Esq.,  108  Front-street.  New- York. 
Samuel  Young,  Esq.,  Pho»nix  Bank,  New- York. 
J.  Cady,  President  Schenectady  Bank,  Schaneetady. 
Chancellor  Walworth,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Judge  Boel,  Troy. 

James  Emmett,  Esq.,  Ponghkeepsie. 
Hon.  James  M.  Cook,  BaUston  Spa, 
Barstow  &  Lockwxid,  Dalroit 
P«b.  1, 1861— It 


If ew  York  AgricnltaTal  Warekouoe  aad  Seed  Stoi«. 

AB.  ALLEN  4c  CO-ISO  and  101  Water  at,  New  York,  hava 
•  cousiautly  on  hand,  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  the  be«» 
and  latest  Improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Inuderoeula,  and 
Field  and  Garden  Seec»  ever  ofiered  for  sale  in  the  United  Stales ; 
embraciuff  every  Imnlemei%  Machine,  or  Seed  desirable  fai  tba 
Planter,  Farmer,  or  <jarden«.  Also,  Guano,  Booc  Dust,  Poodrefia, 
Plaster,  Ac. Feb.  1 — 3i, 

GUANO. 

WE  are  in  daily  expectation  of  arrivals  of  Ponvian  Guano. 
Those  wishing  to  ordar,  will  do  well  to  do  so  at  iIm  eariicrt 
moment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 

New-York  Agrieoltural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Stafre, 
Feb.  1— 3t. 189  ft  101  Water  at. 

Fruit  Scions  for  1851. 

THE  subwriber  will  furnish  Scions  of  the  celebreted  fmilB  of 
western  New  York,  of  Um  diffiDrent  varielies  mentioped  betow: 


Northern  Spr. 
Norton's  MeloiL 
Early  Joe. 
Baldwin. 
Ribston  Pippin. 
Red  Canada. 
Gravenstien. 
Red  Astrachan. 
Lowel. 
Porter. 
Famcuse. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Yellow  Bell-flewor. 


Swaar. 

Westfield  Seek 
Rambo. 

Esopos  Spitsenbofgli. 
Roxbnry  Russet. 
Autumn  Strawberry. 
Green  Sweeting. 
Muuon  Sweeting. 
Talman  Sweeting- 
Bummer  Rote. 
Wairener. 
Early  Harvest 
Hawley  or  Dowse. 


I  win  pack  and  send  either  by  mail  or  Expres  at  one  dollar  par 
hundred,  orders  post  paid. 

VirgalieUjOsbaud's  Summer,  Oswego  Bevrre,  Onondaga  or  Swan's 
Orange,  Pear  Scions  at  3».  per  dozen. 

N.  B.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  poasihle,  I  will  tend  speciatens  of 
the  Northern  Spy  apple.  JAMES  H.  WATT. 

Feb.  l—at. 


Fruit  and  OmaHiental  Trees, 

For  »aU  at  ike  JVanery  itf  H.  Snyrisr,  JSinderkooky  Cd.  Co.  N.  Y. 

THE  prmirietor  of  this  estabUshroeut  olfers  for  sale,  the  oonsing 
spring,  his  usual  assortment  of  FRUIT  uid  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS, 
&c. 

Most  of  the  trees  are  of  large,  handsome  and  thriAy  growth,  and 
among  them  may  be  found  many  of  the  best  sons  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &c.,  grown  in  this  country. 

The  stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  has  been  offered  bcfi>re 
at  this  establishment. 

Also,  Pears  on  Quince  stocks — Cherries  on  Cerasnts  Mahaleb 
stocks— Apricots,  Nectarincn,  Grape  Vines,  Ooosebories  and  Cor- 
rants,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Ornamental  Trees  can  be  furnished  by  the  hmidred,  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  of  various  sizes,  for  miamental  grounds. 

EVERGREENS.— The  ibliowiug  can  be  furnished  of  various  at- 
zes :  Norway  Spruce,  Balaam  Fir,  Arborvitea,  .Scotch  Pine,  Deodar 
Cedar,  Cedar  of  LcbaiuMi,  Auricarias,  Cryplomeria  Japonica,  Cn- 
pressus.  Thurifera,  &c. 

PIJINTS  FOR  HEDGES.— Pri\et,  Buckthorn,  English  Haw- 
thorn, Locust,  &c. 

Seedlhigs  of*  the  following  kinds— Sugar  Maple.  English  Bfcuaon 
Maple,  Horse  Chestnut,  Block  Wahrat,  Wliite  Ash,  European  Moon- 
tain  Ash. 

A  large  stock  of  Apple  Seedlings,  suitaUa  for  root-grafting,  at  dM 
lowest  rate. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applieanls. 

Feb.  1, 1851— 3t. 

THE  CULTIVATOR 

/«  pnUtahstf  on  tkijim  of  each  month,  aX  JJ&aay,  JV.  7.,  *y 
LUTHER  TUCKER,   PROPRIKTOB. 


LUTHER  TUCKER  &  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Editon. 
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ALBANY,  MARCH,  1851. 
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CkUus  aad  Prapsntioa  of  Hi^mp. 

Eds.  CuLTTTiioB — The  man;  pnrpoMa  In  life  to 
wtiicb  the  products  at  the  henap  plaot  may  be  made 
mbserTient,  coostitate  it  oDe  of  the  mo«t  atetal  of  cnl- 
tWalcd  tegetftbles,  not  to  say  an  article  of  prime  m- 
cesslty.  Hemp,  however,  Is  a  plant  the  cnitivation  of 
which  U  not  considered  difficult,  in  an^  moderately  fer- 
Ule  soil,  provided  the  grower  govGro  hii  practice  by  a 
tbw  plain  maxinu. 

The  bewt  condition  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  seeds  of  a  hemp  crop,  is  that  pulTerliiation  of  the 
■oil  and  that  smoothing  of  thesurfacelij-piowing,  crow- 
plowlDg,  and  harrowing,  which  the  grssa  or  wheat  (arm- 
er  woaid  esteem  most  suitable  for  either  of  those  crops. 
The  qpantit;  of  seed  applied,  varies  in  practice  from 
one  and  a-hsl:'  to  two  or  more  buaheis  per  acre, — an  ei- 
ce«»  over  the  right  quantify  being  considered  sflftr  tiian 
a  short-comirg,  in  as  much  as  when  too  thiclt,  the  stout- 
er plants  will  tnfee  tholead  and  overtop  the  others,  which 
are  thna  smothered  and  killed.  The  time  of  sowing 
varies  in  Kentucky,  ranging  ft'ora  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  last  of  May.  Each  indivldnal  must  be  governed 
In  practice  lomewhatby  his  discretion,  forming  his  jndg- 
ment  upon  the  condition  cf  soil,  advance  of  the  season, 
or  the  extent  of  his  crop,  which  If  large  enongh  to  re- 
quire more  than  two  weeks  in  the  harvesting,  wonid 
make  it  proper  to  have  alternate  sowings,  lest  a  part  of 
the  crop  be  injured  by  becoming  over  ripe, — the  male 
plants  dying  and  spotting. 

The  hemp  plant  disregards  any  moderate  frost,  and  la 
therefore  seldom  injured  from  that  cause  iti  early  sowing 
— the  only  striking  difference  between  early  and  late 
■own  crops,  is  that  the  chilly  temperalnre  of  spring  pro- 
duces a  low  plant,  with  thick  rough  bark,  whilst  In  the 
npidly  growing  temperature  of  snmmer,  the  late  crop 
shoots  up  to  a  greater  height  with  a  thinner  and  softer 
bark.  In  good  crops  the  yield  In  either  case  will  be 
ahont  the  same,  the  time  of  ripening  varying  not  more 
than  one  week  even  though  the  difference  fn  sowing  may 
have  eqaalled  six  weeks. 

One  maxim  which  experience  rigidly  reqnlrea  the 
bcmp-grower  to  observe,  is,  ntvtr  to  eommit  hit  tetd  to 
land  not  in  "  good  htart,"  a  phrase  which  implies  not 
only  madeTaf«  fertility ;  but  also  a  presence  in  the  toll 
Rnd  an  incorporation  with  It,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  T^ctable  matter,  In  order  to  ensure 


a  proper  degree  of  friabilhy— «  oondltion  withont  whkA 
no  tap-rooted  plant  can  thrive.  Aneglectof  thisnuxiin, 
is  the  most  pregnant  sooiw  of  disappointment  known  Id 
tbe  history  of  bemp-caltore,  and  is  generally  foltoiMd 
by  one  or  the  other  of  two  diseases,  or  rather  casnaltiea 
to  the  youi«  crop,  that  Is  to  say  by  "  bakii^,"  or 
"  Bring,"  either  of  which  maladies  generally  has  power 
to  arrest  entirely  tbe  growth  of  the  plant,  or  to  hold  tt 
in  check  tintll  surface  graaes  and  weeds  overpcnver  the 
crop.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  consider  in  detail  tbe 
nature  and  symptoms  of  both  "baking"  and  "firii^," 
Tbe  Brst  resnhs  fhia  a  want  of  vegetable  matt«r  In  tte 
soil  cultivated,  as  will  readilr  be  seen  by  atteodii^  to 
the  symptoms.  The  Timetable  mould  or  hnmna  of  a 
•oil,  Is  but  carbonaceous  matter  accnmnlatcd  by  slow 
combnsttoQ  fbr  centuries,  which,  although  but  dl^ltiy 
soluble  1q  wafer  at  any  one  time,  is  continually  wasting 
away  under  the  action  of  the  laws  of  decomposition, 
beii>g  reconverted  Into  its  original  gases,  lofly  offindr, 
or  to  be  reabsorbed  by  plants.  Any  soil  may,  tber*. 
fore,  by  washing  rains,  bad  tillage,  and  hard  Gropping, 
be  deprived  of  most  of  Its  vegetable  monid ;  and  sncb  a 
soil  may,  after  haling  been  pnlverised  to  the  depth  of 
six  to  ten  inches,  receive  on  its  bosom  tbe  seed*  of  a 
hemp  crop.  Such  a  soli,  so  prepared,  may  moreover, 
yield  a  &lr  crop,  provided  the  rains  of  tbe  aeuon  Ml  In 
light  showers,  and  with  great  frequency ;  bwt  such  a  sno. 
ces^on  of  fkvorable  clrcnnutance*  sddom  bappena  i  and 
a  fhr  more  usnsl  occurrence  is  the  eomhig  of  a  heavy 
rain,  during  which  tbe  mass  of  loose  earth  beomnes  sa> 
turated.  and  the  moment  after  water  begins  to  aconmiv- 
late  on  Che  hard  clay  l>elow,  rising  up  towards  the  far- 
face.  If,  then,  the  pnlverised  soil  is  deftcUve  In  insdv- 
ble  vegetable  matter,  well  incorporated  wltb  the  wboto 
masB.toactasasortof  fVamework  in  keeping  asunder  the 
particles  of  clay,  the  whole  soon  rani  t<%ether  in  a  staW 
of  solidity,  whilst  the  water,  rMng  above  it,  carries  In 
solution  carbonates  and  other  salts,  and  lifter  partlclet, 
which  as  the  water  subsides,  leaves  a  marl.lDce  coating 
upon  tbe  embedded  clay ,  renderli^  It  Impervlona  to 
water  or  air  In  a  very  high  degree.  Tbls  Is  called 
baking,"  and  those  who  have  sometimes  experienced 
its  eUtcts,  tn  their  anxiety  to  avoid  It,  not  unfyeqae^f 
pass  Into  the  opposite  extreme,  which  is  "firing"  tbe 
plants,  by  attempting  to  grow  tbe  hemp  crop  with  too 
nch  vegetable  matter  present  in  tbe  soil ,  or  with  v^n- 
table  matter  not  In  a  condition  to  nonrlsh  and  sostain 
vegetable  life.  Tbe  symptoms,  above  gronnd,  indica- 
ting the  presence  of  Ibis  malady,  « 
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growth,  a  Ion  of  color  and  vigor  in  the  plants,  and  a 
parching  up  of  the  margin  of  the  lower  leaves ;  below 
groand  the  plants  will  be  found  to  have  only  a  tap-root 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  sometimes  decayed,  whilst  in 
other  cases,  sections  of  the  root  will  be  found  perfectly 
rotten,  with  sound  portions  above  and  below  such  sec- 
tion; whilst  at  the  same  time  the  vegetable  matter  under 
the  surface,  will  generally  be  covered  with  a  white  mould. 
To  avoid  a  catastrophe  so  pregnant  with  mischief,  the 
fitrmer  should  know  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  order 
to  he  qualified  to  Judge  of  the  fitness  of  any  means  of 
escape.  I  incline  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Liebig  on  this 
subject,  which  is  at  least  very  plausible,  if  not  true. 
He  thinks  that  in  such  a  case,  the  covered  vegetable 
matter  is  undergoing  putrefaction,  a  state  of  decay  in 
which  it  not  only  is  unfit  to  feed  vegetables,  but  has 
power  to  rob  all  bodies  in  contiguity,  of  oxygen,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  this  decay,  thus  even  destroying  or 
'*  firing"  the  roots  of  living  plants. 

What  renders  his  theory  more  plausible  is,  that  a 
habit  of  early  fall  plowing,  which  allows  such  matter 
Aill  time  to  decay  into  a  brittle  mass,  will  generally  over- 
come this  danger.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning — ^if  this 
ftll  plowing  shall  have  been  neglected — the  better  prac- 
Uoe  in  such  a  soil  would  be  to  cross-plow,  occasionally, 
hi  the  course  of  the  hemp-sowing  period,  not  conmiit- 
ing  the  seed  until  the  latest  allowable  moment. 

The  seed  being  good,  the  ground  well  prepared,  and 
the  crop  having  passed  the  dangers  of  baking  and  firing, 
—that  is,  having  attained  a  height  of  six  to  ten 
inches,  scarcely  anything  but  a  hail  storm  can  disap- 
point the  grower's  hopes  of  a  crop,  the  harwcsting  of 
which  will  be  his  next  concern.  This  operation  consists  in 
catting,  curing,  binding  and  stacking  the  crop, — all,  if 
possible,  without  rain ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  lint, 
by  every  process  of  preparation,  is  better  when  the  plants 
are  not  allowed  to  grow  dark  by  exposure  to  rain,  dews 
and  hot  sun ;  whilst  for  complete  success,  in  the  white  or 
In  the  water  rot,  a  fitir  staple  is  indispensable .  Gutting  is 
generally  performed  by  hand,  using  a  straight  knife,  of 
fine  steel,  some  fifteen  inches  long,  which  in  operating 
sihould  dip  with  the  horizon  at  about  the  same  angle  as 
*  mower's  scythe.  The  liandle  attached,  is  about  two 
feet  long,  making  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  an  angle  of 
about  100  degrees. 

In  about  four  days  after  the  cutting,  the  plants,  in 
fair  weather,  are  gathered  and  tied  into  bundles,  and  if 
possible  on  the  same  day  put  into  stacks  containing  the 
yield  of  two  acres  each,  of  a  ikir  crop.  Keep  all  the 
bcanches— cutting,  binding,  and  stacking— -as  near  to- 
gether as  curing  or  drying  the  plants  will  allow.  This 
practice  guards  against  the  loss  of  labor  and  injury  to 
the  crop,  sometimes  experienced  when  the  plants  are 
bound  into  bundles,  and  left  standing  over  the  field  in 
small  shocks.  Hemp  thus  left  in  shocks,  sometimes  gets 
so  wet  as  to  require  being  spread  again  upon  the  field, 
before  stacking.  It  is  the  work  of  one  active  man  to 
cut,  bind  and  stack  one  acre  in  five  days. 

Modes  or  Pabpahation. — ^Hemp  is  rotted  for  the 
brake  in  three  several  methods,  called  dew-rotting,  wa- 
ter-rotting, and  snow  or  white-rotting.  The  first  meth- 
od 18  that  by  which  fiir  the  greater  portion  of  American 
hemp  is  made  ready  for  market.    The  crop  being  bar* 


vested  in  August  and  September,  remains  in  stack  unlH 
the  hot  sun  of  October  gives  way  to  a  milder,  spring- 
like temperature.  It  is  then  spread,  generally  upon  the 
field  on  which  it  grew,  until  the  fiuids  in  the  circulation 
and  the  cambiose  matter  which  binds  the  fibres  together 
decompose,  when  the  fibres  contract  and  burst  off*  the 
stalk.    Then  the  plants  are  gathered  and  set  up  in 
small  shocks  over  the  field,  where  it  will  remain  two  or 
three  months  without  injury,  during  which  period,  say 
from  January  to  April,  the  breaking  is  performed  by 
active  laborers.    One  great  reason  why  this  mode  of 
preparing  hemp  is  so  popular  with  the  American  culti- 
vator, is,  that  it  afibrds  comfortable  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  winter.     Seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
pounds  is  deemed  a  moderate  day's  work.    Using  the 
hemp-brake  brings  all  the  muscles  into  active  exercise, 
and  a  man  will  prepare  lOO  pounds  of  hemp  without  in- 
convenience from  cold,  at  a  temperature  too  disagreem- 
ble  to  be  abroad  at  other  farm- work. 

The  second  method,  or  water-rotting,  is  a  much  more 
tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  preparation;  but  after 
having  had  several  years'  experience,  and  after  having 
been  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  two 
establishments  beside  my  own,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  water-rot  in  this  coun- 
try with  success,  and  will  say,  further,  that  if  precau- 
tionary means  be  adopted  in  the  plan  of  operations, 
there  is  but  little  risk  of  health.  My  own  pool,  whidi 
answered  remarkably  well,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  by 
thirty  feet  surface,  and  four  feet  deep,  excavated  near  a 
small  stream.  The  lower  wall  is  water-tight — the  bal- 
ance a  rough  stone-wall,  capped  with  timber,  anchored 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  wall — a  middle  timl)er  an- 
chored to  the  bottom,  as  high  as  the  plates  on  the  wall, 
divided  the  pool  into  two  sections,  fifteen  feet  wide,  bo 
that  cross-timbers,  16  feet  long,  prevented  the  hemp 
from  rising  above  the  caps  or  plates  when  the  pool  was 
filled  and  the  water  let  in. 

Such  a  pool  will  contain  the  produce  of  about  four 
acres.  Water  waff  conducted  into  this  pool  over  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  let  off*  by  pipes  at  the  bottom.  The 
pool  being  accessible  on  all  ^des  by  an  easy  grade,  three 
teams  with  light  sleds  would  empty  it  in  half  a  day,  the 
water  being  previously  let  off,  and  the  bundles  allowed 
several  hours  to  drain  before  being  handled.  Two  men 
grasping  the  same  bundle,  raise  it,  and  by  a  swing  of 
the  arm  horizontally,  throw  it  endwise  upon  the  sled 
upon  which  the  bundles  are  removed,  and  in  fbosty 
weather  placed,  still  bound,  against  ranges  of  poles  to 
dry;  or,  the  weather  being  warm,  are  spread  upon  grass 
lands  for  the  same  purpose.  Operating  in  this  way  for 
three  or  four  successive  seasons,  and  requiring  the  ope- 
rators to  change  their  damp  clothes  immediately  after 
emptying  the  pool,  no  case  of  sickness  ever  occarred  in 
a  family  of  between  forty  and  fifty  persons,  that  was 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  any  of  the  details  of  the 
process  of  water-rotting  hemp. 

When  the  medullary  exudations,  uniting  the  fibers  of 
the  hemp-plant,  have  been  extracted  by  immersion,  the 
bark  is  detached  from  the  woody  part  of  the  plant ,  and  con- 
tracts so  as  to  burst  and  showthe  wood,sometimes  through, 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk.  In  this  stage,  being  re- 
moved from  the  pool  and  dried,  it  is  ready  for  the  brake. 
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Among  the  many  machines  for  seperating  the  wood 
from  the  lint,  I  think  the  best  yet  seen  in  Kentnclcy 
consists  of  a  cmsher  composed  of  several  consecutive 
pairs  of  fluted  rollers,  driven  by  steam  or  animal  power, 
using  the  hand  brake,  and  using  in  addition  no  scutch- 
ing apparatus  other  than  a  small  iron  knife,  and  even 
wHh  these  aids  a  good  operator  will  be  unable  to  prepare 
more  than  60  to  60  pounds  per  day. 

The  only  way,  it  appears  to  me,  in  which  the  process 
of  water-rotting  hemp  can  be  made  to  work  itself  into 
ikvor,  and  become  a  regular  employment  with  the  hemp 
grower,  will  be  for  the  consumer  to  tempt  him  into  the 
practice  by  paying  for  a  time  in  this  market  the  prices 
which  rule  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  Receiving  thus  a  bo- 
nus of  some  forty  dollars,  and  a  certain  market,  many 
would  be  induced  to  enter  upon  the  business,  and  prac- 
tice would,  no  doubt,  by  familiarising  the  producer  with 
the  details  of  preparation,  and  by  suggesting  improve- 
ments, so  fkr  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  as  to  over- 
come, in  a  great  degree,  the  reluctance  the  hemp  farmer 
BOW  manifests  for  this  mode  of  preparation. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  should  abstain 
from  water-rotting  hemp — those  sanguine  ones  who  think 
to  increase  greatly  their  income  by  operating  in  this  high- 
priced  article — and  those  who  cultivate  to  any  extent, 
winter  grains  and  other  mixed  crops,  requiring  much  la- 
bor in  spring.  The  first  class  of  persons,  if  experienced 
in  the  dew-rotting  process,  will  find  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  that  it  is  labor  which  imparts  value  to  the 
products  of  agriculture,  and  that  they  gain  nothing  by 
doubling  the  price  of  a  staple  when  they  cannot  produce 
half  the  quantity.  The  mixed  farmer,  too,  will  find  fall 
and  spring  the  only  &vorable  periods  for  immersing  his 
plants — ^times  when  the  sowing  and  planting  of  his  crops 
so  fu  engross  his  time  and  labor  as  to  render  very  in- 
convenient the  filling  and  emptying  of  the  pools. 

"White-Rottiho. — ^In  practice,  the  details  of  this  pro- 
cess vary  but  slightly  from  those  of  dew-rotting-  Hemp 
intended  to  be  prex>ared  in  this  way,  is  permitted  to  stand 
one  entire  year  in  the  stack,  and  is  afterwards,  about  the 
first  of  December,  spread  upon  grass  lands. 

It  is  quite  a  misnomer  to  call  this  process  "  snow-rot- 
ting''* Under  no  circumstances  will  the  plants,  if  spread 
to  rot  during  the  winter  following  their  growth,  become 
ready  for  the  brake  without  exhibiting  on  the  fiber  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  dark  blotches,  contagiously 
communicated  from  the  decomposing  elements  of  the  un- 
derlying wood.  We  must,  therefore,  impute  the  beauty  of 
color  and  strength  of  fiber  peculiar  to  this  process,  to  a 
different  agency  than  extreme  cold  or  snow.  It  is  known 
that  nitrogen,  with  its  strong  predisposition  to  detSay,  is 
present  in  at  least  two  compounds  contained  in  the  hemp 
plant — its  nieotina,  which,  when  dissolved  in  the  pool, 
poisons  fish — and  its  volatile  alkali,  which  causes  the 
plant  to  emit  so  strong  an  odor.  It  is  also  known  that 
when  these  are  extracted  by  fmmerring  the  plants  in 
water,  the  cambiose  matter  unitingthe  fibres  of  the  bark, 
is  decomposed  before  the  slightest  decay  takes  place  in 
the  woody  part  of  the  ^lant.  The  woody  part,  being 
white,  tough  and  elastic,  like  a  willow  rod,  (a  property 
in  the  stalk  which  renders  the  breaking  a  labor  so  ardu- 
ous,) whilst  in  the  dew-rotting  process,  before  this  de- 
tachment of  ate  fibres  is  efilscted,  some  of  tlie  elemenst 


composing  the  fluids  of  circulation  have  been  chang 
ed  in  their  combination,  and  thus  seem  to  have  formed 
an  acid,  which  has,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  blotched 
the  woody  part  with  dark  spots,  every  one  of  which  will 
stain  the  lint.  White-rotting  avoids  this  blotddngof  the 
wood  and  bark,  mainly,  I  think,  by  ridding  the  plant 
of  most  of  its  elements  predisposed  to  decay,  through 
the  agency  of  heat— just  as  the  same  ends  are  accom- 
plished by  water  when  the  plants  are  immersed.  Thai 
heat  has  the  power  to  expel  these  elements,  or  to  render 
them  harmless  by  causing  new  combinations,  will  appear 
from  considering  a  fact  &nuliar  to  all  experienced  hemp* 
growers,  which  is  this:  it  often  happens  that  a  bundle 
of  hemp  spread  down  the  autumn  after  the  plants  were 
grown,  will  be  taken  up  in  January,  with  the  top  portion 
of  the  plants,  which  occupied  the  center  of  the  stack 
when  in  bulk,  of  a  bright  buif  color,  whilst  the  lower 
portions  of  the  plants  in  the  same  bundle  are  dark  color- 
ed and  ready  for  the  brake.  Now,  if  these  bri|^t  pof 
tions  be  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  bundle,  and 
exposed  again  to  the  rains  and  frosts,  in  time  a  rot  is  e£ 
fectcd,and  an  article  doselyresembling  water-rotted  hemp 
is  produced .  In  this  case  there  is  not  the  remotest  doubl 
that  the  character  of  the  bright  portions  of  such  bun* 
dies  has  been  changed  by  the  great  heat  generated  in 
the  stack,  by  bulking  the  bundles  while  the  leaves  weio 
yet  too  damp.  So  it  is  with  hemp,  I  think,  kept  in  bulk 
more  than  one  pear.  Time  sets  tree  a  large  portion  of 
what  is  volatile,  and  the  heat  generated,  whilst  the  mtm 
is  going  through  a  sweat,  and  sublimes  or  changes  much 
of  what  remains.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  market  value 
of  this  article  is  greatly  above  tliat  of  dew-rotted  hemp, 
and  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  a  management 
could  not  be  devised  increasii^  still  more  this  value. 

This  process  is  attended  in  practice  with  but  one  seri- 
ous objection,  which  is,  that  the  additional  time  requir- 
ed to  detach  the  fibres  firom  the  wood,  in  consequence 
of  the  indestructibility  resulting  fhmi  its  changed  oba- 
racter,  often  brings  round  the  spring  of  the  year  hefbre 
it  is  ready  for  the  brake ;  in  which  event  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  stack  over  and  brake  tlie  following  winter— 
for  not  only  would  breaking  at  that  season  interftrewitli 
the  growing  crop,  but  it  is,  itself,  without  a  dry  house, 
almost  a  work  of  impossibility.  When  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  day  rises  above  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth,  the  dew  fiills  freely,  so  tliat  every 
day  is  like  a  rainy  day  hi  winter— -unfit  for  breaUnghemp. 
L.  TovKG.    LouinilUf  JEy.,  Jan,  1861. 
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Pastube  Land. — ^Every  milch  cow  robs  the  land  an- 
nually of  as  much  phosphate  of  lime,  (bone  forming  ma- 
terial^) as  is  contained  in  eighty  pounds  of  bone  dust. 
From  this  cause  the  Cheshire  pastures  became  greatly  de- 
teriorated, but  were  restored  to  their  former  fertility  by 
being  well  boned.  Land  continually  depastured  must 
be  fed  regularly  with  phosphates— by  the  application  of 
bones,  night  soil,  &c.  Some  descriptions  of  lime  con- 
tain pnosphates  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  not  all. 

Thb  Upas  Tsek. — ^We  learn  that  a  tree  of  this  spe* 
cies  has  been  brought  from  Java  by  Lieut.  Mabchahi). 
of  the  Sloop  of  War  St.  Mary's,  and  has  been  preaented 
to  the  National  Institute,  and  is  placed  hi  the  conservm- 
tory  of  that  Institution  at  Washington.  This  is  the  tree, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Bohon  Upas,"  was  for- 
merly represented  to  possess  such  poisonous  qualitlea 
,  that  animals  could  not  approach  it,  nor  birds. 
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Bditdbs  Cultivator— Prompied  by  yoar  suggestion,  I  hare  en- 
lesvored  to  propuv  a  sketch  of  tlie  life  and  character  of  the  laie 
rwoTHT  PieuKiiio,  far  your  Journal.  Frooi  1618  to  1888,  it  was 
asj  jvivUege  to  be  oOan  in  his  compaay,  and  to  be  iavared  with  his 
instruction.  My  aim  has  been  to  give  a  geueral  view  of  the  promi- 
oent  incidents  of  his  life ;  and  nlore  particolarly  those  which  show 
Jie  distiiigaishing  tmits  of  bis  character.  As  afatmer^  especioHy, 
Vttve  I  endeavored  to  present  hiin,->becai]8e  in  this  capacity  I  knew 
aim  best;  and  beeanse,  in  this,  he  most  delighted,  ftaeh  aneodoles, 
as  I  learned  iron  him  peiaonaUy,  I  have  interspersed,  because  these 
are  the  illastratious  of  character  most  likely  to  be  remembered. 

If  this  attempt  to  delineate  character,  (an  exercise  altogether  new 
to  me,)  Shan  meet  yoar  expectations,  I  shall  be  gratified.  I  have 
firand  it  more  difficult  to  say  KMk,  than  to  say  mvA.  And  although 
-foma  may  think  my  admiration  caciravagant ;  I  have  endeavored,  as 
ftir  aa  in  my  power,  to  nse  the  same  wools  he  would  have  need,  au- 
dcr  like  eircumstances;  consideruig  his  model,  both  in  life  and  writing, 
enough  to  satisfy  any  man's  ambition.  I  am  happy  to  leant,  that  his 
only  surviving  son,  OcTAVitjs  PiCKERnfG,  Esq.,  is  now  occupied  in 
preparing  a  biography  of  his  fathei^-a  work  that  cannot  fiul  to  in- 
terest every  friend  of  rirtne,  and  admirer  of  patriotism. 

Very  respectfully  yonn, 

^  John  W.  Psoctoe. 

Dofivers,  JUa««.,  Jan.  1, 1851. 

TiMOTHT  PiOKBKiNa  was  boin  at  Salem,  Haas.,  July 
17th,  (6th  old  style,)  1745.  He  died  at  Salem,  Janua- 
1729th,  1829,  in  hia  84th  year.  Hia  father,  Timothy, 
deacended  through  three  generaiiooa  of  Johns,  the  firat 
of  whom  came  from  England  to  Salem  about  1630,  and 
tsttled  OB  an  estate  acyoining  Broad-street,  which  has 
«ver  since  lemamed  in  the  Pickering  family.  He  was  a 
mhatantial  yeomaa,  magistrate  of  the  cotmty ,  and  deacon 
in  the  church.  From  him  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in- 
herited those  traits  of  decision,  industry,  and  integrity, 
which  were  ever  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Cradled  at  a  time  when  events  most  momentous  were 
jUjting  into  being,— associated  with  those  whose  fortune 
it  was  to  guide  the  destinies  of  his  coimtry , — ^his  charac- 
•ler  was  neoeasarily  strongly  marked  by  the  incidents  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  a  reciprocal  influ- 
eaee  between  men  and  things  j  when  great  events  hap- 
.pen,  great  characters  are  developed )  but  whether  the 
•rents  produce  the  characters,  or  the  characters  the 
events,  can  only  be  determhi^ed  by  a  careful  analysis  ,of 
all  the  accompanying  circumstances.  This  was  pecul- 
iwrly  the  case  with  those  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
Ajnericaa  Revolution,  among  whom  Timothy  Piokeb- 
IHO  will  ever  be  entitled  to  a  position  in  the  front  rank. 

The  first  rudiments  of  education  were  acquired  by  him 
at  the  fVee  school  of  Salem.  At  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, he  entered  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  in  1768,  with  marks  of  distinction.  At  this 
moment,  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  flame  of  Liberty 
began  to  kindle .  He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law , 
but  never  upon  the  practice,  as  a  professional  pursuit. 
He  was  early  appointed  a  Judge  of  maritime  cases  for 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1774,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Essex,  as  register 
of  deeds,  an  office  that  had  been  holden  by  his  uncle 
John,  for  many  years.  Bred,  as  he  was,  when  resistance 
to  oppression  first  assumed  a  distinct  character ;  sum- 
moned as  he  was,  to  command,  in  opposition  to  the  first 
irmed  movement  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  all  the 
^  energies  of  his  naturally  ardent  temperament  were  thus 
rallied  into  action.    Coming  forward  just  when  the  rum- 


blings of  the  volcano  were  beg^inning  to  be  heardy  and 
the  earth  was  trembling  beneath,  his  discriminailBg  sa- 
gacity directed  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  militaiy 
scienoe,-*while  his  physical  energies  were  admiraUy 
adapted  to  the  illustration  of  its  benefits.  He  soon  be- 
came an  adept  in  all  of  the  art  that  was  then  known,-— 
and  a  voltmteer  in  instructing  others. 

When,  in  1774,  the  act  was  passed  by  the  British  par- 
liament, commonly  called  the  BoUonport'billj  tiiatshnt 
out  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  from  aJJ  trade  npoa  the 
ocean,  threatening  the  ruin  of  its  business — and  at  the 
same  time  the  seat  of  government  was  reanoved  from 
Boston  to  Salem— the  citizens  of  Salem,  in  town  meet- 
ing  assembled,  regardless  of  their  own  interests,  through 
Col.  P.,  their  jUe-Uader^  selected  for  this  ptirpoee,  ut- 
tered these  remariLablc  words,  equally  creditable  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  their  author.  ''  By  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade 
might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit.  But  nature, 
in  the  formation  of  our  harbor,  forbids  our  becoming  ri- 
vals in  commerce  with  that  convenient  mart,— and  were 
it  otherwise,  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice, 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one 
thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the 
ruins  of  our  suffering  neighbors." 

Having  been  invited  by  Gov .  Gage ,  while  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  at  Salem,  to  a  conference  relative  to  the  du- 
ties the  colonies  owed  the  crown,  the  Governor  concluded^ 
' '  Well ,  there  are  merchants  who,  notwithstanding  all  your 
agreements,  will  import  British  goods."  To  which  Qol. 
PiCKEaiNG  replied — ''  They  may  import  them,  but  the 
people  will  use  their  liberty  to  buy  them,  or  to  let  them 
alone." 

Immediately  preceding  the  first  hostile  movements  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  chosen  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
at  Salem  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  was  ever  after- 
wards familiarly  known  by  the  title  of  Colonel. 

On  the  19th  of  April  1775,  in  the  morning,  shortly 
after  entering  his  reguttr  office^  he  was  informed  by  an 
officer  from  Danvers,  that  the  British  were  moving  to- 
wards Concord.  He  gave  permission  to  the  oaptain  to 
go  ahead,  and  forthwith  assembled  his  regiment,  and 
led  them  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  season  to  meet  the 
British  on  their  return.  Sevtn  of  his  Danvers  fHenda 
then  offered  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country  as 
a  first  sacryice.  This  sound  judgment  saved  many 
others  from  a  like  sacrifice.  We  speak  with  confidenoe, 
in  relation  to  these  events,  because  we  have  heard  them 
in  minute  detail  from  his  own  mouth ;  and  from  others 
who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  battle  of  liexingUm. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  fVom  the  county  of  Essex,  he  him- 
self being  the  fir $t  to  step  forward ;  and  joined  the  army 
under  Washington  in  New  Jersey.  The  discriminating 
eye  of  Washington,  selected  him  for  the  office  of  A^u- 
tant  General,  and  of  consequence  as  one  of  his  own 
staff.  Here,  his  accurate  business  habits  and  well  cul- 
tivated intellect,  made  his  sNTioes  of  great  yalxie. 
Washington  always  spoke  of  him  m  strong  terms  of  con- 
fidence and  approbation.* 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  a  \trxet  that  was  addresaed  to  tfce 

President  of  Congress  by  Oen.  Washington: 

"  MoRBisTowN,  Mbj  91,  1777. 
Sn— I  beg  leave  to  infom  Congress  tba^  imniediataly  ater  tits 
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Upon  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Greene,  of  hb  office  of 
Quartetvmaster  General,  Col.  PiCKSRixa  was  prevailed 
on  to  take  his  place.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
events  of  the  Revolntion,  will  duly  appreciate  the  dif« 
acuities  of  this  posiUon,  What  so  good  an  officer  as 
Greene,  (and  onr  annals  afford  no  hotter  name,)  des- 
paired of  accompUshiag,  Col,  Picxfiauio  undertook  and 
€nrried  successfoUy  through,--«n4  this  not  without  much 
luxlnoQs  service  and  personal  hasard,* 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  CoL  Piomsrwo  changed  his 
residence,  from  Salem  to  Philadelphia.    Here  his  ser- 
vices were  soon  required,  by  the  state  of  his  adoption, 
in  encountering  threatening  insurrection,  and  in  the  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  claims  to  titles  of  land  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylmnia,  in  attending  to  which,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  many  hardships,  and  had  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  much  sagacity  and  firmness.    One  adven- 
ture,  which  we  had  from  himself,  wiU  give  some  idea  of 
the  perils  he  had  to  encounter.    On  taking  from  his 
pocket,  a ftnt  old  English  toatch^  "This  watch,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  only  one  I  have  carried  for  more  than  J^fty 
jftars.    I  lost  it,  when  captured  by  a  band  of  ruffians 
in  disguise,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  (near  where 
Wilkesbarre  now  is.)    It  was  pulled  from  my  pocket, 
as  they  dragged  me  across  a  hedge  fence,  in  the  woods, 
and  there  ]bj  among  the  leaves  and  rubbish  for  several 
weeks.    After  my  release  from  their  imprisonment,  it 
was  found  and  brought  to  me,    I  have  carried  it  ever 
since.  In  remembrance  of  that  protecting  Providence, 
which  spared  my  life  when  in  imminent  peril."     These 
words  he  pronounced  with  tl^tt  reverential  regard  for 
an  overruling  Providence,  which  pervaded  all  his  move- 
ments.   A  highly  interesting  narrative  of  the  events 
that  transpired,  at  the  "beautiful  vale  of  Wyoming," 
of  which  he  might  liave  said  (magna  pars  fui,)  was 
written  by  him  in  1818,  addressed  to  his  son  John— 
printed,  but  not  published. 

While  resident  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  called  upon  to 
aUend  to  various  important  difficulties  with  the  Indians. 
In  fact  whenever  any  Gordian  knot  was  to  be  loosed, 
Col.  PicKEaiNO  was  the  man  to  do  it.  Impartial  his- 
tory will  do  him  the  Justice  to  say  that  his  resources  of 
mind  were  equal  to  any  emergency. 


leceipc  of  their  resolve  of  ihe  26th  of  March,  recommending  the 
office  of  Aslant  Genera]  to  be  filled  by  the  appointmelkt  of  a  person 
of  abilities  and  unsuspected  ottachment  to  ocur  cause,  I  wrote  to 
CoL  Timothy  Pickbktxg,  of  Salem,  ofirring  him  the  post,  in  the 
fine  instance.  This  conduct,  an  preference  of  Col.  P.,  I  was  induced 
fo  adopt  from  the  high  character  I  had  of  him,  both  as  a  great  mili- 
tary geatos,  caltivated  by  an  iudustnous  aneiilion  to  the  study  of 
war,  and  as  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  distinguished  zeal,  and 
great  method  and  activity  in  business."  " 

•  Extract  from  CJd.  Pickxring's  letter,  relatmg  to  the  battle  of 
Gonnantown,  dated  Aug.  23, 1826: 

'<  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  uutant  I  received  Washington's  onlers,  I 
rode  finward,  and  in  the  road,  three  or  four  hundred  yaids  Uyond 
Chew's  house,  met  SoUivan,  and  deUvered  them  to  him.  At  this 
time  I  bad  never  heard  of  Chew's  house,  and  had  no  idea  that  an 
enemy  was  in  my  rear.  The  first  notice  I  received  of  it  was  from 
the  whizzing  of  musket  balb  across  the  road,  before,  behind,  and  above 
me,  as  I  was  returning,  after  delivering  the  orders  to  Sullivan.  In- 
stantly tunung  my  eye  to  the  right,  I  saw  the  blaze  of  the  mwkeis, 
whose  shots  were  still  aimed  at  me,  from  the  window  of  a  large 
noachouse,  standing  back  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road. 
This  was  Chew's  house."    (See  N.  A.  Rev.,  voL  xxiu.  p.  425.) 


In  1790  Coh  PicKKRina  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion  caUed  to  revise  the  consUtutlon  of  Pennsylvania 
Here  he  manifested  that  sound  practical  common  sense 
which  never  Med  to  convince  those  whom  he  addressed 
The  foUowing  article,  introduced  at  his  suggestion,  pro-' 
viding  for  general  education,  wiU  he  a  source  of  joy  to 
niany,  in  all  coming  time;  '^  The  LegisUture  shall,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such 
manner,  that  the  poor  may  be  Uught  gratis." 

From  1791  to  1800,  Col.  Pickerinq  was  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  under  Washing- 
ton and  Adams— successively  at  the  head  of  the  Post 
Office,  the  War,  and  the  State  Departments.    Having 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  a  train  of  circumstances  arose,  in  connection  with 
the  then  contemplated  rupture  with  France,  that  made 
the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  longer  impracticable.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Washington  and  Pickebino  were  of  one  opinion,  and 
that  Adams  had  different  views.    P.cKEEwa  was  suc- 
ceeded by  MarshaU— who  alone  was  worthy  to  be  his 
successor.    Of  these  truly  great  men,  it  may  well  be 
said,  par  nobile  farirum. 

Having  served  his  country  with  great  abflity  and  un- 
tiring  assiduity,  and  flndiog,  as  many  of  the  best  men 
have  before  found,  that  the  intrigues  of  ambition  were 
more  successful  than  honest  services,  be  they  never 
so  disinterested,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the 
political  arena,  to  the  more  congenial  scenes  of  an  agri- 
cultural life;  having,  as  was  pointedly  remarked  by  Vir- 
ginia's shrewdest  son,  "  been  honored  with  the  confi- 
dence of  Washington  and  the  enmity  of  his  successor." 
Aristidbs  like,  he  had  passed  his  years  of  active  la- 
bor for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  with  scarce 
a  thought  for  himself  or  the  wants  of  his  numerous  fii- 
mily.     His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  a  proprietor,  and  actu- 
ally engaged  in  clearing  for  a  settlement.     But  his  Mas- 
sachusetts friends  would  not  suffer  his  "  light  to  be  hid 
under  a  bushel  j»  they  knew  his  worth  too  well  to  suffer 
it  to  be  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  Allegh  nies.    By 
their  generous  kindness,  an  arrangement  was  made  that 
relieved  him  from  obligations,  and  enabled  hun  to  return 
to  his  native  county,  where  another  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, if  possible,  of  still  more  useful  services,  was  in  store 
for  him.    On  his  first  return  he  rented  a  small  &rm  in 
Danvers,  four  miles  from  Salem,  where  his  intelligent 
operations,  for  the  few  years  he  lived  upon  ft,  were  re- 
garded with  interest,  and  have  ever  been  remembered  as 
models  for  imitation.    He  then  purchased  a  farm  in 
Wenham,  on  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  resided,  and 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  superintended  while  he  lived. 
Whoever  may  travel  through  this  region,  will  notice,  af- 
ter  passing  the  silvery  water  of  the  far-famed  Wenham 
Pond,  about  one  mile  east  of  the  church,  a  beautiful 
range  of  the  Scotch  larch  tree,  bordering  the  way  for 
near  half  a  mile.    These  were  planted  by  Pickkkikg's 
own  hand,  and  were  on  thft  margin  of  his  estate— consti- 
tuting a  monument,  if  not  sc  costly  as  marble,  or  dura- 
ble as  brass,— still  simple  and  beautiful  as  his  own  pure 
character.    From  1808  to  1811 ,  he  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  County  Court  in  Essex,  the  records  of  which  period, 
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Aa  well  as  the  memories  of  the  mhabitants,  bear  tinmis- 
takeable  testimony  to  his  practical  good  senser  and  dis- 
criminating judgment. 

His  ambition  through  life,  was  to  be  a  farmer.  His 
discriminating  observation,  and  philosophic  reflection, 
admirably  fitted  him  for  this  employment.  But  his  fel- 
low citizens  demanded  of  him  something  more.  He  was 
soon  called  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  office  he  was  twice  elected. 
During  this  second  part  of  the  Revolution,  commencing 
in  1812,  he  was  Counsellor  of  State,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  War.  After  this,  he  was  twice  chosen  to  rep- 
resent his  own  native  district  in  Congress ;  and  what  may 
seem  extraordinary  in  these  timet ^  all  these  offices  were 
bestowed  upon  hhn,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part. 
True,  they  were  not  conferred  unanimously y  and  while 
there  exists  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  nature  of  things 
— entire  unanimity  is  not  to  be  expected.  He  was  con- 
tent to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right ;  and  so  far,  even 
his  opponents  always  conceded — although  thefr  notioiis 
of  right  might  not  harmonise  with  his.  The  history  of 
this  eventful  period  will  bear  testimony,  that  few  men  at 
the  seat  of  government,  were  looked  upon  with  more  re- 
spect, or  listened  to  with  more  attention.  Such  was  the 
confidence  that  he  commanded,  if  a  variance  was  found 
between  Col.  Pickebihg  and  the  record,  suspicion  im- 
mediately arose  that  the  record  was  wrong.  Diffident 
of  his  own  ability,  and  far  from  being  dictatorial, — still, 
he  never  foltered  when  danger  threatened.  The  more 
pressing  the  emergency,  the  firmer  he  stood.  He  was 
never  afraid  to  do  his  duty,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  field. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  truly,  that  '^  on  the  farm,  he 
was  on  a  level  with  the  ihrmer, — ^in  the  Senate,  there 
was  none  his  superior." 

"  From  childhood  to  old  age,*'  says  one  who  enjoyed 
the  best  possible  opportunity  to  know  him,  ''  tempe- 
rance, industry,  sincerity,  honor  and  truth,  guided  his 
conduct."  If  it  would  strengthen  the  testimony,  we 
could  with  confidence  reaffirm  the  assertion.  IIo  was 
uniformly  straight-forward  and  direct  in  all  his  move- 
ments. Sinister  influences  found  no  favor  from  him. 
No  one  who  knew  him  would  dare  to  intrude  them.* 

(2b  60  continued.) 

'^kn^xm  nf  Sgritttlturt. 

Improvement  of  Domestic  Animal^»No.  3« 

K90wi.Ei>0B  of  the  characteristics  and  properties  of 
different  breeds  of  animals,  and  of  the  means  of  improv- 
ing and  iMi&pting  them  to  special  purposes,  has  been 
greatly  increased  within  a  century,  and  more  strikingly 
so  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  Bakewell  com- 
menced his  career,  (about  1760,)  the  breeding  of  ani- 
mals on  systematic  rules,  if  not  entirely  unknown,  was 

*  The  late  Hon.  John  Randc^ph,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  said  of  him. 
W^ieu  he  had  beeu  speaking  of  his  situation  in  the  world,  and  de^cri- 
biug  his  efforts  for  tbe  benefit  of  others,  to  the  neglect  of  hiniself,^(j^t^ 
hi^  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his  voice  fkltered,  at  the  mention  of  his 
oomporalive  poverty,—**!  thought  I  would  have  given  the  riches  of 
Dives  himself,  for  his  feelings  at  the  moment )  for  his  poverty  was  not 
the  consequence  of  idlenesn,  extravagance,  or  luxury' — it  was  an  hon- 
orable poverty,  oAer  a  life  spent  in  a  series  of  laborious  services,  in 
tecuriug  the  LMlepeudeuce,>aiid  establishing  the  Cousiitutiou  of  his 
country." 


but  little  practiced  in  Eorope  or  America <•  It  is  true, 
that  the  Arabians  had,  long  before  this-,  brought  the 
horse  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  but  their  rules  of 
breeding,  as  well  as  the  breed  itself,  were  most  scrupu- 
lously confined  to  their  own  people.  Bakewell,  too,  H 
may  be  said,  observed  as  much  secrecy  as  possible;  bat 
his  practice  was  in  a  great  measure  open  to  observation, 
and  his  numerous  examples  of  improvement  were  the 
means  of  attracting  attention  from  aU  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world ,  The  result  has  been  an  asionisitung  advance 
in  this  department,  although  a  knowledge  of  ihe  princi- 
ples on  which  it  has  been  made,  is  still,  especially  in  this 
country,,  too  much  restricted. 

Most  farmers  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  constitutional  properties  of  animals  of  the 
same  species.  The  idea  that  *^  the  breed  goes  into  the 
Dvouth,''  is  nearly  exploded.  It  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  some  pigs,  for  example,  are  capable  of  making  a 
much  greater  increase  of  weight  than  others  of  a  differ- 
ent breed,  ft-otn  the  same  amount  and  quality  of  food^ 
'  and  the  same  has  been  demonstrated  in  regard  to  cattle 
and  sheep.  It  is  apparent,  also,  that  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  different  breeds  of  animals,  adapt  them  to  par- 
ticular climates,  soils,  and  purposes.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant principle,  on  the  proper  observance  of  which  the 
success  of  the  farmer,  in  regard  to  his  live-stock,  great- 
ly depends ;  and  it  is  now  much  better  understood  and  ap. 
plied  than  in  former  years ,  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that 
the  breed  which  may  fatten  to  the  greatest  extent  on  a 
given  amount  of  food,  when  confined  in  a  stall  or  pen, 
or  allowed  the  range  of  the  richest  pasture,  may  not 
have  sufScient  muscular  strength  and  hardiness  of  con- 
stitution, to  render  it  profitable  under  the  effects  of  a 
severe  climate,  or  where  much  exercise  would  be  requir- 
ed. By  knowing  the  properties  of  different  breeds,  the 
farmer  is  able  to  select  such  as  arc  best  adapted  to  his 
circumstances  and  wants.  He  sees  that  the  leading  pro- 
perty of  one  breed  of  cattle  is  to  furnish  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk  for  the  food  consumed;  that  of  anoth- 
er, the  largest  quantity  of  butter;  a  third,  the  largest 
amount  of  tiesh  and  fat.  He  sees  that  no  one  breed  com- 
bines all  these  |>ropcrtics  in  so  high  a  degree  as  they  are 
found  in  different  breeds,  and  his  selection  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  accordiiig  to  what  is  to  be  the  primary  ob- 
ject, and  yith  due  re^d  to  thd  adaptation  of  the  stock 
to  the  situation  and  cliiiate. 

More  correct  ideas  tlian  have  heretofore  been  enter- 
tained, now  prevail  in  regard  to  the  proper  conformation 
of  animals.  It  was  early  noticed  by  close  observers,  that 
there  was  a  correspondence  between  the  shape  of  ani- 
mals and  their  style  of  motion.  The  horse,  the  deer, 
and  the  greyhound,  were  seen  to  run  with  great  celer- 
ity ;  and  on  comparison  it  was  found  that  those  aninials 
which  most  nearly  resembled  them  in  form,  approached 
nearest  to  them  in  speed.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
of  the  principles  of  animal  locomotion,  has  iUustrated 
this ;  the  motions  of  the  animal  machine  are  shown  to 
be  governed  by  ordinary  mechanical  laws.  ITnderatand- 
ing  these  principles  and  laws,  no  man  chooses  the  cart  or 
dray  horse  to  run  a  rA^,  or  puts  the  deer-like  race-borse 
to  heavy  draft.  The  difference  in  action  results  mainly 
from  different  anatomical  structure,  based  on  the  ^rell- 
known  mechanical  laws,  that  speed  and  power  are 
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gonisU,  and  that  in  proportion  a8  the  one  is  gained  the 
other  is  diminished.  It  is  true,  that  this  law,  in  its  ap. 
plication  to  animals,  is  subject  to  some  modification  from 
what  is  called  nervous  energy,  but  the  principle  of  mo- 
tion is  unchanged. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  it  is  well  understood  that  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  characteristics.  Some  breeds  pro- 
duce wool  approximating  in  fineness  to  the  fur  of  the 
teaver,  remarkable  for  its  felting  properties,  and  suscept- 
ible of  being  wrought  into  broadcloths  of  the  finest  le- 
scriptions.  Others  produce  rather  hair  than  wool,  the 
pile  being  destitute  of  felting  prc^rtles,  and  incapable, 
on  this  account,  of  forming  £ibrics  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  former.  Between  these,  there  is  every  grade 
of  quality  produced  by  difiSerent  breeds,  each  adapted 
to  a  specific  use.  The  long  wool  of  the  Leicester,  Cots- 
wold,  and  Lincolnshire,  is  as  useful  in  its  way,  as  the 
short  and  fine  staple  of  the  Merino. 

And  so,  too,  in  regard  to  other  pr<^rties  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  there  is  an  adaptedness  to  different  situa- 
tions and  uses.  Some  are  fitted  for  fertile  valleys  and 
smooth,  rich  fields;  others,  of  more  natural  activity  and 
tuurdincss,  to  rougher  pastures  and  more  exposed  dis- 
tricts. There  is  an  equal  variation,  also,  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  different  breeds  for  fattening,  and  the  quality 
of  their  mutton.  The  Leicester,  for  instance,  matures 
early,  and  fattens  easily ;  but  makes  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  lean  to  the  fat.  The  South-down  is  longer  in 
Arriving  at  maturity ;  but  has  more  muscle  in  proportion 
to  the  fat,  and  affords  mutton  of  a  finer  quality.  The 
Kerino,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  wool ; 
as  it  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  fatten,  and  does  not  give 
«>  good  a  quality  of  meat  as  some  of  the  British  breeds, 

A  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  breeds 
<»f  ammals,h86  led  to  their  proper  classification  and  adapta- 
tion to  those  purposes  and  situations  to  which  they  are  best 
suited.  This  has  been  done  in  a  striking  manner  in 
England,  and  is  beginning  to  be  most  successfully  adopted 
in  our  own  country.  Chiefly  within  the  present  century, 
veveral  of  the  most  esteemed  European  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  and  arc  now  propagated  here  with  advan- 
tage. The  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep,  alone,  has 
been  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value  to  the  United 
States.  Previous  to  1801,  these  sheep  were  unknown 
liere,  and  though  they  were  for  sometime  opposed  by  the 
prejudices  of  our  formers,  they  have  been  extended  over 
tlie  whole  country,  and  have  for  several  years  been  the 
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wniroe  of  an  annual  revenue  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

»«« 

Barlet  axd  Malt. — Late  experiments  have  settled 
the  question  as  to  the  inferiority  of  malt  to  barley  in 
feeding  cattle.  Barley  in  the  process  of  malting  loses 
about  seven  per  cent,  of  highly  nutritive  substances,  and 
thus  is  its  nutritive  power  diminished.  But  in  malt  there 
is  a  peculiar  substance  found,  generated  in  the  malting 
process,  and  of  high  solvent  power,  which  greatly  aids 
the  digestion  of  other  ibod,  even  when  such  malt  is  given 
in  small  quantities.  One-tenth  part  of  the  barley  devo- 
ted to  feeding  stock  may  be  used  in  the  shape  of  malt. 
A  small  portion  may  be  given,  as  a  digestive,  with  dry 
food.  A  smaller  portion  still  with  moist  food,  like  po- 
tatoes, may  be  given :  the  digestion  will  thus  be  improved, 
and  the  health  of  the  animal  insured ;  while  even  in  man 
the  mastication  of  a  little  malt  after  meals  would  con- 
tribute to  the  digestive  process. — Lecturt  on  tkt  pro- 
pertitM  of  Food. 


Amalttxcai.  Labohatoet,  Yalx  Collsgs,  1 
N€tB.Haveny  Conn..  Jan.  87,  1851.     } 

Messrs.  Editors— I  place  the  above  sentence  at  the 
head  of  my  page,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  letter. 
It  is  one  which  I  have  somewhere  seen  illustrated  in  a 
humorous  manner  that  has  often  served  to  recall  it  to  re- 
membrance, and  to  provoke  a  smile,  when  otherwise  the 
feeliDU  excited  might  almost  have  been  of  a  melancholy 
character.  Within  the  past  few  years,  or  since  my  main 
object  has  been  to  promote  the  advancement  of  improved 
agriculture,  the  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diflicul- 
tios"  has  frequently  arrested  my  attention.  It  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  shape  of  some  worthy  farmer,  old  or 
young,  who  has  turned  away  from  his  plow  and  team 
for  awhile,  and  is  toiling  manftilly  to  climo  some  steep 
scientific  hill,  or  painfully  striving  to  fathom  an  obscure 
valley  of  learning  which  has  suddenly  opened  in  his  way. 
No  toil  in  the  field  under  the  glowing  heat  of  harvest, 
lias  ever  exhausted  the  sturdy  frame,  as  have  these  in- 
tellectual  efforts  and  struggles;  the  venturesome  agri- 
culturist has  left  the  region  of  facts  and  substantials, 
and  has  penetrated  mto  a  land  where  all  is  unknown; 
now  half  stifled  by  ammonia,  with  an  occasional  whiff 
of  other  highly  nitrogenous  bodies,  he  labors  on  toward, 
as  he  fancies,  some  glimpses  of  certamty,  but  just  as  he 
plants  his  foot  firmly,  is  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of 
ashes  in  the  form  of  inorganic  manures.  He  plunges  for 
relief  into  an  open  drain,  but  soon  finds  that  he  must 
submit  to  the  compression  of  a  pipe  tile,  and  perhaps  be 
employed  in  irrigation.  His  hair  stands  on  end  as  he 
peruses  even  the  names,  of  the  awful  substances  which 
are  described  as  constituting  what  he  has  heretofore 
looked  upon  as  simple  turneps  and  potatoes^  and  his  own 
respiration  becomes  impeded  as  he  thinks  of  the  com- 
bustion that  is  going  on  in  the  lungs,  and  the  transforma- 
tions in  the  stomachs  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  after 
one  of  those  hearty  meals  that  he  has  so  unthinkingly 
shared  with  them  before. 

But  these  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  difllcultiea  which 
beset  the  daring  individual  whp  strays  away  from  the 
old  track.  He  studies  and  perplexes  himself  over  a 
theory  or  principle  till  he  has  become  confident  that  he 
sees  through  it  completely,  and  prepares  to  put  it  in 
practice;  he  is  full  of  the  subject,  and  even  imparts  his 
expected  success  to  his  incredulous  acquaintances;  but 
alas  for  his  confidence,  some  other  writer  comes  forth 
with  his  views  upon  the  same  topic,  and  very  probably 
contradicts  point  blank  all  that  the  first  one  wrote,  and 
leaving  the  unhappy  former  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  i)er- 
plexity  that  is  truly  distressing.  But  perhaps  he  is  a 
man  not  easily  disheartened,  and  turns  to  some  other 
taking  theoretical  proposition, — ^liere  he  has  at  last  found 
what  must  be  correct,  and  now  he  is  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  superior  skill  in  opening  this  new  way  to  wealth; 
unfortunately  however,  he  very  probably  finds  once 
more  upon  actual  trial,  that  even  scientific  men  arc 
fallible ;  the  crops  that  were  to  grow  on  a  particular  kind 
of  food,  most  obstinately  refuse  to  fiourish  stall;  the 
chemically  prepared  fodder  proves  distasteftil  to  the 
unscientific  tastes  of  his  animals,  or  if  they  do  continue 
to  eat,  they  utterly  refuse  to  grow  &t  upon  it.  except 
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it  an  expenae  which  makes  their  old  food  cheap  in  com- 
parison. 

The  unlucky  martyr  to  science,  or  to  pretended  science, 
finally  gives  up  in  despair,  and  henceforth  settles  down 
mto  a  most  determined  opponent  of  carbon,  nitrogen, 
silica  and  potash ;  they  may  do  for  those  who  have  op- 
portunity to  know  what  they  really  are,  but  for  him  they 
are  a  kind  of  phantoms  coloured  up  by  book  writers,  to 
haunt  the  repose  of  honest,  straight  forward  farmers. 

Our  friend  after  all,  however,  has  yet  perhaps  a  species 
of  lingering  desire  towards  science }  he  has  bolted  once 
from  the  old  courses,  and  finds  it  hard  to  Jog  on  in  the 
beaten  track  as  before.  Suddenly  he  receives  a  new 
illumination — ^It  is  all  clear  now — ^the  difficulty  has  been 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  all  of  these  scientific  terms 
and  explanations  sufficiently  well  to  know  exactly  what  he 
was  doing,  and  an  agricultural  school  is  therefore  evident- 
ly the  thing  that  is  needed ;  here  he  is  told,  everything 
will  be  taught  for  nothing;  the  (lirmer  will  be  a  chemist, 
veterinary  surgeon,  physiologist,  geologist,  Sec.  &c,,  all 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  be  able  to  examine  and  investi- 
gate for  himself  without  any  foreign  aid.  These  ene- 
mies with  hard  names,  will  at  last  be  brought  under  the 
former's  power ;  he  need  only  go  to  this  workshop  of 
science,  and  he  will  be  turned  out  in  a  few  weeks  com- 
pletely  armed  at  all  points.  He  will  have  a  full  com- 
mission  to  torture  nature,  and  compel  her  answers  to 
every  question.  He  can  return  from  his  day*s  work,  and 
in  place  of  toasting  apples  and  cracking  nuts  as  of  old, 
will  cook  his  own  soils  over  his  own  fire,  and  separate 
all  of  their  parts  just  as  easily  as  cut  a  tumep  into  slices. 
Farmers  will  meet  together  in  the  evening,  not  to  talk 
as  now,  about  the  markets,  but  to  compare  the  propor- 
4  ties  of  their  acids  and  alkalii>s,  to  speculate  ui>on  some 
new  theories  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  to  wax  warm 
in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  The  agricultural  school  is  to  be  the  grand 
panacea  for  all  difficulties  and  complaints  incident  to  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture ;  when  it  is  established,  we  shall 
have  no  more  poor  crops,  no  more  unthrifty  animals, 
no  more  worn  out  land  j  the  great  problem  of  giving 
everybody  everything,  seems  at  length  likely  to  meet 
with  a  solution.  Thus  our  friend,  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed through  a  portion  of  his  trials,  seems  likely  at 
last  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  end  of  his  labors,  and  to 
have  xnirsued  knowledge  through  difficulties,  until  in 
his  own  estimation  at  least,  he  has  fairly  caught  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
has  entirely  succeeded, — that  is  in  such  a  sense  as  he 
himself  considers ;  my  belief  is  that  this  school  from 
which  he  hopes  so  much,  will  in  its  turn  disappoint  his 
expectations,  as  they  have  been  so  olen  di8apfK>inted 
before.  He  will  find  that  even  after  he  has  graduated 
with  all  the  honors,  that  crops  will  still  go  wrong,  that 
manures  will  fail,  and  that  he  often  meets  with  questions 
which  all  of  his  science  is  incompetent  to  answer ;  his  very 
calves  and  pigs  will  propound  puzzles  of  the  most  per- 
plexing character,  which  neither  his  laboratory  nor  his 
books  can  solve. 

But  it  will  not  answer  to  leave  our  fViend  in  this  con- 
dition. An  interest  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit  prompts 
us  to  offer,  if  possible,  some  alleviation  to  this  final  dis- 
appointment. 


AU  must  now  see  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  tho 
ikrmer's  ^' pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  axid 
although  the  nature  of  his  trials  may  provoke  a  smile, 
yet  they  are  real,  and  in  their  consequences,  moreover, 
are  fraught  with  matter  of  deep  import  to  the  ]^osperi* 
ty  of  our  country.  Since  it  is  becoming  popular  to  ex- 
alt* science  in  its  applications  to  agriculture,  this  depart- 
ment has  been  seized  upon  by  many  incompetent  men. 
Between  those  who  are  really  scientific  authorities  and 
those  who  are  not,  the  farmer  cannot  distinguish^  sin* 
cerely  desirous  to  learn,  he  commits  himself  blindly  to 
the  guidance  of  the  nearest  or  first  guide  that  is  avails^ 
able,  or  that  offers,  and  frequently  suflfers  seTCRly  io 
consequence. 

First,  a  quack  propounds  to  him  a  fiUse  but  dHzzliog 
picture  of  success  >  then  some  misguided  enthusiast  car- 
ries him  forward  to  still  wilder  pians,  and  if  a  nan  of 
sense  and  really  good  acquirements,  ventures  to  contra* 
diet  either,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  loaiz^  his  reputation  and 
standing  among  those  who  look  at  him  as  only  on  a  level 
with  his  ignorant  opponents,  and  who  consider  all  seieil- 
tiflc,  that  bear  the  name  or  assume  it. 

The  fanner  is  overwhdmed  with  new  theories,  each 
more  valuable  than  all  of  its  predecessors;  now  he  is  to 
use  one  kind  of  manure,  and  ne^ectall  others;  next  he 
learns  that  this  first  is  of  no  use,  but  that  another  is  in- 
fallible ;  one  writer  says  that  open  fields  and  deep  plow- 
ing are  cardinal  points  in  the  rules  of  the  good  husband- 
man, but  a  second  assures  his  reader  that  if  he  can  shade 
his  land  enough  he  need  eaie  for  little  more.  What  is 
to  be  done?  Every  man  of  sense  becones,  after  a  time, 
disgusted  with  these  contradictions,  and  retires  in  utter 
despair  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  which  he  really  de- 
sires. The  editors  of  our  agricultural  papers  are  not 
free  f^om  blame  in  this  state  of  things;  many  of  them 
publish,  either  from  ignorance,  or  want  of  independence, 
every  mass  of  crude  notions  that  is  sent  them,  and  thus 
help  to  confuse,  still  more  effectually,  the  plain  seeker 
after  truth. 

And  now  they  have  seized  upon  the  last  h<^)e  of  the 
fkrmer,  the  agricultural  schools,  and  are  doiqg  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  dishearten  and  discourage  their 
true  and  rational  friends.  I  have  not  dene  Justice  at 
all  to  the  ludicrous  and  absurd  plans  that  are  proposed, 
and  the  expectations  hcdd  forth  to  our  agriculturists. 

These  schools  instead  of  being  as  they  should  be,  places 
where  the  simple  truth  might  be  taught  without  fear 
or  fiivor  by  really  competent  men, — places  where 
the  farmers  might  learn  the  great  principles  of  thrir  pro- 
fession without  being  confused  and  confounded  by  halT 
a  score  of  contradictory  theories,  are  to  makethoroogh- 
1y  scientific  men  of  all  that  even  put  a  head  or  a  hand 
within  their  gates,  and  the  farmer's  boy  in  a  ftir  weeks, 
is  to  do  what  men  with  hard  study  cannot  accomplisb 
in  less  than  years.  I  do  trust  that  we  are  not,  in  ad- 
dition to  OUT  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  saft  and 
certain  progress,  to  be  overrun  with  half  educated 
chemists,  mineralogists,  and  pretenders  to  science,  as 
graduates  from  such  schools.  Better  by  fhr  not  hsiTe 
them  at  all,  than  on  such  a  plan  as  will  add  to  the  numy 
difficulties  and  perplexities  which  the  earnest  inquirer 
after  knowledge  is  now  obliged  to  encounter.    Youra 

truly,      JOHH  P.  KOKTON. 
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Of  Plows  and  Plowing. 


Editors  or  the  Cultiyatok — TThen  I  began  farming, 
I  found  that  my  lands  liad  never  been  plowed  over  four 
to  ^re  inches  deep.  By  long  use  of  the  plow,  and  the 
oft-repeated  pressure  of  the  cattle's  f^t  in  furrows  of 
this  depth,  a  hard  crust  or  pan  had  been  formed,  through 
which  the  roots  of  the  grasses  and  other  crops  did  not 
penetrate.  Hot  being  able  by  my  own  reflections  to  dls- 
coTer  any  good  reason  why  the  roots  of  my  crops  should 
be  confined  within  so  narrow  limits,  and  finding  that  the 
standard  authorities  in  agriculture  almost  invariably  re- 
eommended  deeper  plowing,  I  resolved  at  once  to  give 
the  crops  a  greater  range  of  pasture.  Each  field,  in  its 
regular  order,  was  accordingly  broken  up  six  Inches 
deep.  The  additional  soil  thus  brought  to  the  surface 
was  allowed  to  remain  there,  subject  to  the  influences 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  good  cultivation.  When  the 
fields  were  ready  for  the  next  rotation,  I  found  the  roots 
of  the  grasses  had  extended  Just  as  low  ati  I  had  plowed, 
and  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  soil  i^as  of  uniform 
qoalily  to  the  de|^b  of  six  inehes.  This  itate  of  things 
pleased  me  so  well  that  I  determined  to  plow  still  deep* 
er ;  and  the  fields  wore  accordlngliy  broken  up  seven  in- 
ches deep.  It  is  true,  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
the  inTerted  furrows  was  rather  suspicious  and  forbid- 
ding; but  I  had  hopes  that  the  agents  that  bad  operated 
jo  kindly  before  would  act  favorably  again.  They  did 
io;  and  the  erops  were  satisfactorily  increased  At  the 
Ume  for  the  next  rotation,  I  found  the  grass-roots  had 
|)enetrated  and  formed  themselves  into  net-work  just 
AS  low  as  I  had  plowed.  I  had  now  become  well  satis- 
fied that  deep  plowing  was  better  for  me  than  shallow 
plowing;  and  I  have  accordingly  been  slowly  but  con- 
stantly deepening  the  soil,  until  portions  of  the  fields 
oear  a  furrow  nine  inches  deep ;  and  as  many  grass-roots 
«iU  now  be  seen  at  this  depth  as  were  formerly  seen  at 
>he  depth  of  six  inches.  The  crops  are  good ;  for  their 
roots  can  now  strike  deep,  and  expand^  and  luxuriate^ 


and  gather  up  nourishment,  in  formerly  forbidden 
boundaries. 

I  think  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  deep  plowing 
should  Jbe  the  rule,  and  shallow  plowing  the  exception. 
It  is  true,  that  some  soils  may  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, bear  as  deep  a  furrow  as  others;  then,  again, 
where  the  surface  soil  is  by  nature  very  thin,  and  the 
subsoil  is  very  poor,  the  process  of  creating  a  fertile  soil 
eight  inches  in  depth  is  a  work  of  time,  patience,-  and 
skill;  and  though  it  be  the  work  of  a  life-time,  it  may 
yet  be  a  very  profitable  work.  But  the  soil  of  by  far  a 
majority  of  our  farms  may  be  deepened  an  inch  or  so  at 
a  time,  if  accompanied  by  liberal  manurings  and  good 
cultivation.  In  other  words,  a  suitable  range  for  the 
roots  of  our  crops  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  years.  In 
no  case,  however,  should  the  surface  plow  be  plunged 
into  a  poor  subsoil  at  hap-hazard. 

As  soon  as  I  was  ready  to  turn  sod-furrows  seven 
inches  deep,  my  plows  began  to  be  troubled  to  carry 
themselves  erect  and  do  as  good  work  as  at  six  Inches 
deep.  At  eight  inches  deep  they  did  not  do  nice  work, 
and  at  nine  inches  deep  they  could  not  work  at  all,  un- 
til I  added  some  contrivances  of  my  own. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  called  upon  Messrs.  Kuggles, 
Kou&SE,  Mason  &  Co.,  and  upon  stating  the  difficulties  I 
had  experienced  with  my  plows,they  remarked  that  there 
was  quite  a  growing  demand  for  plows  for  deep  work ;  and 
they  at  once  evinced  a  most  commendable  readiness  to 
undertake  such  a  series  of  experiments,  regardless  of 
expense,  as  should  enable  them  to  supply,  in  the  best 
manner,  this  demand  of  an  advancing  agriculture .  They 
made  a  plow  that  gave  me  satisfaction,  for  it  could  turn 

I 

a  furrow  a  foot  deep,  and  ft  did  not  choke  under  the 
beam.  The  making  and  trial  of  this  plow  suggested 
further  improvements,  and  these  in  turn  led  to  others. 
The  various  experimental  trials  may  be  summarily  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  To  make  a  plow  to  turn  furrows  ten  to  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  to  turn  them  without  choking  under  the  beam. 
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2.  To  nuke  a  ploir  to  turn  deep  furrows,  requiring  the 
leiat  pnctic&blc  width  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  tai- 


t.  To  nukes  plow  to  tmm  deep  narrow  fmrrows,  and  to 
tnm  them  on  fo  easy  s  line  of  tranitt  t»  to  prsTent 
hresks  in  tbe  ttarrow-dice. 

4.  To  TQske  >  plow  to  tnm  deep  narrow  furrows  on 
the  etilett  practicable  twist,  and  to  lighten  the  Araught 
of  the  plow  ^fheneter  it  could  W  iioae  wjtbont  detri- 
ment to  the  best  work. 

5.  To  make  a  series  of  rises  of  plows  for  turning  Sat 
flirrows,  seren,  nine,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  each  plow 
proportionately  combining  tbe  above  specifications. 

The  experimental  trials  also  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  two  tizes  of  plows  for  adbeaive  soils,  laf. 
lug  lapped  nuTOWs  at  an  angle  of  45" ;  and  two 
sliea  of  plows  fo^tvimig  stubble  furrows. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  turrew-ude  elevatien  of  the 
Ho.  73,  or  smalleat  rize  of  the  new  flat-farrow 
plows,  anil  Sg.  2,  a  boriiootal  plan  of  the  same. 
In  considering  the  remarks  I  o9^r  upon  the  No. 
72  plow,  It  will  be  borne  in  uiod  that  plow  No. 
73,  for  furrows  nine  inches  deep,  and  plow  No.  74, 
for  furrows  twelve  inches  deep,  each  possess  the 
tame  general  fiirm  and  working  properties  of  No. 
72.  They  are  each  construcled  upon  the  prlnd- 
pies  of  an  fogeoions  scale,  the  lines  of  which,  as 
applied  to  the  mottld-boards  of  the  three  plows,  - 
are  relatiTely  the  same  thrnnghoiit.  ^ 

Fig.  1,  represents  the  hundlca  as  long  and 
rakinK,  which  gives  tbe  plowman  a  powerful  le-  ^ 
Terage,  and  an  eu;  aod  accurate  control  of 
tbe  implement;  the  beam  Is  high,  and  arches 
well  over  the  coulter,  to  permit  loose  grass  i 
or  other  loose  matters  to  pass  off,  and  the 
plow  to  swim  clear ;  the  coulter  is  consequent- 
ly long,  and  is  made  wholly  of  steel,  to  give  it  the  requiriW  stiflbess;  the 
wheel,  or  roller  is  nine  iocbes  in  diameter,  to  prevent  laboring  and  creaking 
on  the  axis,  aod  it  is  set  under  the  beam,  eiperlnents  the  past  summerb- 
dicating  that  a  wheel  on  the  side  of  the  beam  gives  the  plow  an  unsteady 
moTement;  a  wrench  accompanies  the  plow,  adapted  tothe  ad^stmentof 
the  coulter,  roller,  clevis,  tc. ;  tlw;  draft  rod  Is  ihort,  connecting  with  the 
beam  fbrward  of  the  coulter,  in  order  to  preserve  the  space  nikler  the 
beam  in  Ihat  region  entire ;  the  qnadrant  or  clevis  attached  at  the  end 
of  the  beam,  through  the  bolt  of  wblch  the  draft-rod  passes.  Is  adapt- 
ed to  give  the  plow  any  desired  funding:  or  tarlhing; 
the  monld-board  is  long,  the  line  of  transit  over  ft  fbr 
the  ftirrow-slice,  is  easy,  giving  tbe  slice  a  long,  easy, 
and  eqoal  curvature  throughout. 

Fig.  2,  shows  the  inclination  of  the  land-side,  and  the 
coulter  has  a  corresponding  Inclination.  Fig.  2  also 
shows  the  position  of  the  beam  over  tbe  body  of  the 
plow.  Tbe  share  and  lower  parts  of  tbe  mould-board 
are  narrow,  and  the  mould-board  Is  high,  to  adapt  the 
plow  tadeep,  narrow  work.  Tbe  share  la  long,  wHb  a 
raking  cut,  which  gives.  It  aa  easy  eatranoe  into  the 
ground. 

Fig.  S,  represents  pretty  well  the  movement  of  a  Tar. 
row-slice  7  Inches  deep  and  11/tnches  wide,  over  the 
mould-board  of  this  plow,  and  !(■  final  pocition  alter 
leaving  the  plow.  The  easy  transt  and  tbe  equal  flexure 
of  tbe  slice,  are  noticablc.    By  means  of  the  Indlued 


land-side  and  coulter,  the  slice  is  cut  off  tbe  land  upon 
a  bevel,  which  very  mncb  ftdlitates  Its  dropping  in  snug- 
ly heride  the  previonily  turned  slice.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed thai  the  width  of  eut  aiade  by  the  share  is  snd  aa  ta 
leave  a  good  hinge  ancut,  upon  which  the  farrow  hold* 
Its  prt^r  position  at  tbe  bottom,  while  the  top  is  de- 
scribhig  a  qaarter  of  a  drde  to  reach  tbe  perpendicular 
position,  at  which  position  the  plow  has  ripped  off  th* 
bli«e.  irthe  dice  were  cat  entirely  off  by  the  share,  it 
would  he  apt  to  push  off  si  the  bottom  so  lor  as  to  U 
of  being  turned  over  to  its  proper  position, — b  other 
words,  a  wider  furrow  would  need  to  be  token  to  tarn    , 


Fig.  ts. 

Fig  4  shows  that,  theoretically,  *  fbrrow  cot  strsitglit 
ttma  the  land  wQl  shut  In  beside  lite  previonsly  turned 
flirrow.  Tbe  fhrrow  slice,  e,  i,  e,  f,  £s  cnt  strught 
down  at  a,  b,  and  rlring  on  tbe  comer  c,  aa  a  pivot,  it 
describes  a  quorter  circle,  h,  d,  and  then  changing  to  f 
as  a  pivot,  it  describes  another  quarter  drcle,  e,  g ,  utd 
shuts  in  snugly  beside  the  previous  fhrrow,  g,  h,  i,  k. 
But  In  practice  It  is  dIfBcult  to  mske  the  (hrrows  do  so; 
they  ore  very  apt  to  ride  on  the  comers,  as  represented 
by  Fig.  E.  With  on  inclined  land-side,  and  a  bevO-cat 
(h)m  the  land,  this  practical  dlfflcatty  Is  avoided. 

Fig.  e  represents  the  movement  of  the  fBrToiT..BliGe 
over  an  imperfect  mould-hoard.  It  wCt  beobserTedthat 
tbe  plow  is  too  wide  on  the  bottom  to  take  a  narrow  fUr- 
row,  and  if  the  attempt  Is  made  to  turn  a  11  inch  rtairoir, 
there  Is  no  binge  left  for  it  to  tnm  on.  The  moald.bo«id 
is  ao  short,  and  wings  over  m>  eieetsiTely,  that  tbe  be- 
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row-ilice  is  cramped  Into  an  aniatanl 
is  badl;  lirob^D.  The  plow  Is  alio  too  low  every  way 
for  ft  >eTen-incb  furrow,  and  ia  completely  bnried,  Wc 
find  ia  practice  that  anch  plowg  can  only  be  kept  erect  In 
fotTowB  seven  inches  deep,  by  consliot,  laborious  eier. 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  plowman;  that  tbc;  hftie  a  con- 
atant  tendency  lo  ride  the  hirrow  at  tbe  point  where  the 
tnould-board  wings  over  so  much ;  that  tbe  heel  of  tbe 
laud-ilde  sole  b  lifted  an  inch  or  two  from  its  proper  le- 
vel position  in  the  fnrrow-cbannel,  and  that  the  plowin- 
cUnei  Terymachtornnonthe  point  of  the  share.  Many 
of  otir  American  plows  are  too  wide  on  tbe  bottom  Tor 
narrow  furrows,  too  low  tn  the  mould-board  for  deep 
(torrowi,  (or  forrows  seven  inches  deep,)  too  short  for 
tamiDg  any  furrows  perfectly,  and  too  nostead;  in  their 
moTementa  generally. 

It  Is  a  too  common  costom  with  onr 
fkrmers  Id  plowing,  to  strive  to  get  over 
Dm  freateit  possible  breadth  of  land  in 
s  day,  without  regard  to  the  best  worli. 
The  furrows  are  too  ihallow,  and  they 
are  cut  at  wide  as  tbe  plow  can  poid- 
bly  turn  them,  and  oflen  even  wider, 
tbe  deflciency  la  the  plow  being  made 
np  by  the  foot  of  the  plowman,  or  else 
bj  the  "cut  and  cover  ayatem;"  and  ^■ 
this  gives  tlie  plow  a  very  unsteady  ac-  J 

lion ;  the  furrows  are  veiy  crooked  and 
nncTen ;  they  do  not  match  together  at 
•U  well;  the  plowman  raves  and  scolds 
rts  of  attl- 
is  chafed  and  fretted, 
is  wrong.    It  ia 
mnch  harder  work  both  for  nmn  and 
te«m  to  plow  so,  than  it  is  to  take  nice, 
■traight,  nnlTonn  fVirrows,    But  this  is  not  all  theevti. 
The  implements  that  follow  the  plow  cannot  do  their 
work  lialf  so  eBfectivety  as  they  would  do  If  the  ploiring 
bad  bctn  sccnrate  and  nice, — much  less  can  they  do 
srtMt  should  bMe  been  done  by  the  plow.    There  Is  no 


and  whips;  he  a: 
tndes,  tbe  team  ia 
nnd  the  whole  n 


work  In  the  whole  Tcniod  of  tnulwndr;  that  more  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  patience,  precision  and  skill,  than 
that  of  plowing, — none,  where,  by  the  exercise  of  these 
qualitica,  the  farmer  receives  a  belter  reward.  That 
old  worthy,  Jcthro  Tiill,  in  hh  honest  enthnsksra  used 
to  say,  that  if  land  were  thoroughly  ^veriaed,  m«nut« 
would  not  be  needed.  He  stated  tbe  casef  relty  strong- 
ly ;  hnt  It  is  not  slating  it  too  strongly  tn  say,  that  how- 
ever well  land  may  lie  manured,  the  crops  ft  ta  eapabU 
at  producing  will  not  be  obtained,  unless  It  is  well  pnl- 
verieed — unless  it  Is  reduced  to  that  state  of  tilth  that 
permits  a  tree  circutation  of  air  and  moisttire  through 
it.  Not  the  thick  heavy  clods,  hut  rather  the  finely 
pulveriaed  particles  form  the  active  portions  of  the  soli. 
In  whatever  light,  then,  we  view  the  matter,  thorough 
pulverisation  should  he  the  aim  of  the  fbnner.    Dup 


narrow  fbrrows  arc  the  best  foundation  for  floe  tlHb. 
If  the  plow  has  failed  to  prepare  this  foandation   in  the 
bcrt  manner,  no  implement  following  in  the  cultivation 
can  snpply  the  deflciency. 
F^.  7  represents  a  land-side  elevation,  and  flg.  8  a 
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plkbof  itubble  plow,  No.  87.    There  Is  a  lar^r  lize, 
No.  S8,  kdaptod  to  deeper  work  than  the  plow  here  rep. 
raflcnlcd.    The  lurtkce-liiK,  Fig.  7,  idiows  the  poaition 
of  thia  plow  in  a  aeven  inch  forron-.    The  haodles  are 
of  good  lei^Ui,  though  shorter  than  those  of  the  No. 
72  ^OW)  UiebMm  iahlgh  and  archingi  it  ii  mounted 
with  B  abort  draft-rod  and  a  dkal-devts,  adapted  to  gire 
the  plow  a  wide  range,  both  in  landing  ai>d  tarthing. 
Tbe  perpendicular  height  (hmi  the  bue-Une  to  the  under 
aide  of  the  beam,  immediatelr  forward  of  the  stAUidard, 
Ii  aeventeBO  tochei,  which  eoahles  tbe  jdow  to  make  iU 
way  amoDg  rank  stubble,  com-Btalki,  be.,    without 
choking.    The  fln-catter  Is  an  escriieot  point  in  this 
plow.    By  makbg  ui  easy,  cleancot 
from  the  land,  the  (iirrow  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  clods  of  earth  rolling 
down  ft'om  the  land-ride,  ai  they  are 
apt  to  do  where  the  ftirrow  is  torn 
from  the  land  by  the  brecwt  of  the 
plow.    The  Qn-catter  also  lightens 
the    draught  of  the  plow.    Fig.  8 
showi  the  form  of  tha  monld-board , 
tbe  position  of  tbe  beam  over  it,  and 
tbe  poaitloQ  of  the  land-side. 

rig.  9  is  a  pretty  good  ropreaenta- 
tion  of  the  work  of  this  plow  In  stub- 
ble or  old  land.    It  Is  uoUceable  that 
the  nurrowB  are  nicely  laid  ft«  the  re- 
oeptlou  of  the  seed-grain ;  that  the 
f\irron-s1ice  is  all  taken  up  and  foreed 
over  to  an  inrcrted  position  andthero 
it  slays;  and  that  the  t^trTow  channel 
Is  entirely  cleaned  out  for  the  reception  of  the  next 
furrow.    It  is  ImpoasiUe,  howeTcr,  to  rcpietent  Ihese 
practical  matters  exactly,  on  paper ;  we  can  only  repie- 
tent  them  generally. 

Fig.  10  represents  tbe  work  of  an  approred  swaid 
plow,  in  atabble  furrows.  It  is  not  broad  and  faU 
enough  at  the  heel  to  clean  out  the  fUirew-ijiaDDel. 


Then,  too,  after  the  fUnrow-aiice  baa  reached  the  per- 
pendicular pofitioD,  there  is  not  forte  enon^  b  tbe 
mould-board  to  compel  the  sh'ce  to  go  orer  to  its  proper 
place,  and  as  there  is  not  cohesion  enough  in  the  ilioe 
to  hold  it  together,  a  portion  rolls  one  way,  aod  a  por- 
tion the  other.  The  centre  of  tbe  furrow  on  top  \t 
theretbre  the  highest,  the  fnrrow-cbanoel  e  halt  filled 
up,  and  the  work  generally  wiU  not  compare  with  (hat 
done  by  tbe  atabble  plow  No,  37-  Tbe  stnbbk  plow 
No.  37,  would  not  make  nice  woA  JDaward-furrowij  It 
would  break  them  too  much. 

Fig.  11  r^resentaan  eleratioDaod  Pig.  12  a  j^ncf 
the  new  sward  plow  for  moist  adhe^re  aoila.    IThcre  k 


^ 


another  sue,  for  ftarrows  nine  tncbes  deep,  of  the  same 
geueial  form  and  proportions  with  the  one  here  repre- 
sented. The  handles.  Fig.  II,  ar«  long  and  taliiDg,  the 
beam  is  high,  giring  a  space  of  serenteen  lochea  forward 
of  the  coulter,  and  the  plow  Is  ntounted  wHh  a  Scotch 
clevis,  the  adjustment  for  tartking  being  r«preaented  in 
Fig.  llj  and  that  for  landing  in  Fig.  12.    Tbe  B^neral 
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outline  of  the  mould-board  m  Yvty  well  represented  in 
Fig.  12.  The  share  Is  narrow,  the  wedge-power  great, 
and  the  back  part  of  the  mould-board  is  adapted  to 
place  the  furrow-slice  exactly  at  an  angle  of  45^  before 
learing  it.  The  land-side  is  perpendicular,  and  the 
coulter  stands  in  a  range  with  it. 

In  considering  the  fbrm  and  proportions  of  a  plow 
best  adapted  to  the  working  of  stiff  heavy  soils,  Messrs. 
R.,  N.j  M.  &  Co.,  have  thought  that  plow  the  best  that 
will  cut  a  perfectly  rectangular  fUrrow,  whose  depth  is 
to  its  width  as  two  is  to  three,  and  lay  it  at  an  angle  of 
46^.  The  plows  for  stiff  lands  that  they  now  offer  the 
public,  are  adapted  to  work  as  above  specified.  They 
combine  the  best  working  properties  of  the  celebrated 
Scotch  plow  invented  by  Small,  with  the  lightness  and 
cheapness  of  the  American  plow.  The  lines  of  the  scale 
from  which  these  mould-boards  are  fashioned,  give  the 
mould-boards  a  slight  convexity  of  sur&ce,  which  is 
considered  an  advantage  in  the  working  of  tenacious, 
nnyielding  soils ;  but  the  lines  may  be  varied  to  straight 
lines  for  medium  soils,  or  to  concave  lines  for  Ugbt  sandy 
soils.  The  line  of  transit  for  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fkicrow-sllce,  is  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  the  slice  with 
an  unbroken  crest.  The  mould-board  presents  a  uni- 
form resistance  to  the  furrow-slice,  and  will  brighten 
uniformly  over  the  entire  surface,  however  tenacious  the 
soil  may  be. 

Fig.  13  represents  the  action  of  this  plow  in  furrows 
seven  inches  deep  by  ten  inches  wide.  The  plow  enters 
the  ground  very  easily,  a  good  hinge  is  preserved  upon 
which  to  raise  the  furrow-slice  to  its  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, the  back  part  of  the  mould-board  lays  the  slice  at 
an  angle  of  45^  before  leaving  it,  and  the  two  exposed 
faces  of  the  slice  are  of  equal  breadth,--^namely,  seven 
inches. 

Fig.  14  represents  the  action  of  a  plow  unadapted  to 
laying  proper  lapped  furrows.  The  plow  is  so  wide  upon 
the  bottom  as  to  require  a  width  of  furrow-slice  of  at 
least  twelve  inches,  and  yet  it  cannot  go  more  than  seven 
inches  deep, — indeed  it  can  hardly  do  that,  without 
crowding  over  to  the  left  or  land  badly,  and  it  cramps 
and  breaks  the  slice  very  much.  But  the  slices  are  of 
unequal  proportions.  The  width  Is  too  much  for  the 
depth,  and,  consequently,  so  flat  a  surface  is  formed, 
that  if  the  furrows  are  to  lie  exposed  for  some  time  to 
{be  weather,  and  if  the  soil  be  a  stiff  adhesive  clay,  it 
will  run  together  and  bake  so  much  as  to  render  the 
harrow  quite  Inoperative,  and  but  a  shallow  seed-bed 
will  be  raised.  The  spaces  underneath  the  furrows  are 
wide  and  low,  and  they  will  be  apt  to  fill  with  soil, 
which  will  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  and  a 
free  passage  of  surperfluous  mobture,  and  the  surface 
will  be  apt  to  be  wet  and  heavy. 

The  triangles,  abc,  efg.  Fig.  18,  are  of  equal  sides, 
and  the  angles,  b,  f,  are  angles  of  45^.  The  triangles 
hik,  klm.  Fig.  14,  are  of  unequal  sides,  and  the 
angles,  1,  k,  are  angles  of  only  86^.  If  we  sup. 
pose  a  series  of  teetiant  of  these  7  by  10  and  7  by  12 
fbrrow-slices,  each  extended  to  ten  rods,  for  instance,  in 
width,  and  that  they  are  one  inch  thick,  we  shall  find 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  aggregate  exposed  sur&ce  of 
each,  that  the  furrow  sections,  7  by  10,  of  equal  faces, 
hare  exposed  2791  inches  of  suz&ce  to  the  air,  while 


the  sections,  7  by  12,  of  unequal  faces,  have  exposed 
but  2722  inches;  and  any  one  who  chooses  to  extend  the 
calculation  and  comparison  to  an  acre  of  ground,  will 
find  the  balance  to  be  very  much  in.  £svor  of  the  slicea 
represented  in  Fig.  18.  A  like  comparison  of  rectaogn- 
lar  fnrrow-slioee,  whose  depth  is  to  their  width  as  two  is 
to  three,  and  which  are  laid  at  an  inclinati<Hi  of  46^, 
with  furrow-slices  of  any  other  form,  or  proportions,  that 
are  practicable  to  be  laid,  will  be  found  to  result  in  favor 
of  those  first-named; — ^indeed  it  can  be  shown  that  no 
furrow-sUoes  but  rectangular  ones,  whose  depth  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  their  width,  €(»  be  laid  at  an  imelination 
of  45^ ;  and  since  it  can  be  proved  that  rectangular  Air* 
row-slices,  whose  depth  is  equal  to  two-thirds  their 
width,  and  which  are  laid  at  46^,  present  the  greatest 
surface  to  the  ameliorating  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  since  it  can  also  be  proved  that  such  furrow-slices 
present  in  their  projecting  angles  the  greatest  cubical 
contents  of  soil  for  the  harrow  to  operate  on,  in  raising 
a  fine,  deep  tilth,  or  seed-bed,  and  that  such  furrow- 
slices  have  the  beat  spaces  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
the  passage  of  water,  underneath  them,-7-we  may  coik 
elude  that  all  plows,  for  laying  lapped-furrows  in  heavy 
adhesive  soils,  are  absolutely  faulty  in  just  so  far  as  they 
fail  to  cut  rectangular  furrows,  whose  depth  is  to  their 
width  as  two  is  to  three,  and  to  lay  them  at  an  inclina- 
tion of  46^.  I  would  give  unerring  mathematical  de- 
monstration of  these  points,  were  it  not  that  I  should  be 
extending  an  article  already  too  long. 

I  intended,  Hessrs.  Editors,  to  have  said  something 
about  the  importance  of  each  radical  improvement  in  the 
plow,  in  increasing  actually  the  wealth  of  the  country, not 
only  directly  by  the  increased  crops  to  be  derived  from 
improved  plowing,  and  the  direct  saving  of  expense  in 
doing  the  work,  (a  good  plow,  saving  time  and  labor,) 
but,  indirectly,  by  exciting  in  the  fanner's  mind  a  new 
degree  of  pride  and  ambition  to  farm  it  better  every  way. 
But  my  article  is  already  too  loQg,  and  I  forbear.  F. 
HoLBaooK.    Bratileboroughf  Jan.  29, 1861. 

€lft  Inrtimltittal  SiyurtiDMit. 

COlinuCTED   BT  J.  J.  THOMAS,  KACSnOK,  V.  T. 

Inquiries  and  Answers* 

Mb.  Editob— Will  you  please  name  a  list  of  early 
bearing  varieties  of  the  apple  of  the  different  seasons)  (1.) 
There  are  reports  in  circulation  in  the  West  that  the 
Northern  Spy  is  subject  to  the  bitter  rot,  which,  though 
I  have  utterly  doubted,  I  should  like  the  oertamty  of  I 
(2.)  Does  the  Red  Canada  compare  in  value,  both  tree 
and  fVuit,  with  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh?  (3.)  Inapply- 
ing  salt  to  kill  the  large  white  grub,  should  it  be  left  on 
the  sur&ce  or  plowed  in?  (4.)  What  is  the  best  Book 
on  Soils,  and  the  general  relations  of  Geology  to  Agri- 
culture? (6.)    F.  K.  P.    Delevan,  Wis. 

(1.)  Early  Red  Margaret,  Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of 
Wine,  Drap  d'Or,  Late  Strawberry,  Hawthomdean, 
Fall  Orange,  Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Dyer.  Porter, 
Summer  Sweet  Paradise,  Bullock's  Pippin,  Wine  Ap- 
ple, Downton  Pippin,  Baldwin,  Williamson,  Jonathan. 
The  following  usually  begin  to  bear  early,  but  produce 
rather  thhi  crops  for  the  first  few  years:— Early  Harvest 
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GTayenstein,  Rhode  IsUoid  Greening,  Tallman  Sweet- 
ing. 

(2.)  Like  many  othen  of  our  flneet  applet,  it  is  some- 
times very  sliglitly  affected,  bnt  on  the  whole  few  are 
more  flree  Arom  the  bitter-rot,  so  far  as  yet  tried. 

(8.)  If  oompelled  to  choose  between  them,  we  shonld 
take  the  Red  Canada.  Its  flavor  is  more  agreeable, 
though  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  Spitsenburgh ;  and  al- 
though a  slender  grower,  bears  better. 

(4.)  We  have  no  knowledge  on  the  repelling  influence 
of  salt  on  this  grub.  If  it  has  a  cuticle  like  that  of  the 
cabbage-grub,  salt  cannot  affect  it  much,  as  some  years 
ago  in  an  experiment  to  save  the  cabbages,  it  was  found 
after  having  eaten  its  fill,  to  be  reposing  unhurt  in  the 
bed  of  salt  encircling  the  plant,  with  all  the  indifference 
of  a  philosopher. 

(5.)  Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 


W6iierB  Hoi Ucvllanl  Reflsw* 


Feutt  Takes  To  Supply  jl  Family.—"  How  many 
trees,  and  in  what  proportion  for  the  different  kinds, 
would  be  a  fair  nnmber  to  supply  a  family  of  ordinary 
siae,  with  a  good  supply  of  fruit?"    P.  W, 

This  is  a  question  which  admits  of  a  great  many  an- 
swers, as  the  domestic  habits  of  a  ikmily,  nature  of  the 
locality,  soil,  treatment,  &c.,  may  vary.  But  taking 
the  different  circumstances  at  a  fair  average,  and  admit- 
ting that  good  cultivation  is  to  be  given,  one  hundred 
trees  ought  to  be  sufficient.  With  carelessness  or  inat- 
tention, two  hundred  might  not  be  enough. 

A  family  should  be  supplied  with  fresh  fruit  through- 
out the  whole  yearly  circle,  and  therefore  there  should 
be  a  large  proportion  of  long-keepers,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  among  the  pears  and  apples.  If  the  varie- 
ties are  well  selected,  and  with  a  proper  distribution  for 
a  suco|88ion  in  ripening,  the  foUowbig  numbers  of  each 
woulcT  probably  effect  the  desired  purpose  as  well  as 

any: 

80  apple  trees, 
20  pear  trees, 
12  peach  trees, 
10  cherry  trees, 
10  plum  trees, 
0  apricots, 
4  nectarines, 
6  quinces, 
8  grape  vines. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  ftew  square  rods  were 
occupied  with  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants, 
they  would  afford  a  good  supply  of  most  grateftil  delica- 
cies through  the  first  half  of  summer. 


Mice. — A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  best  way 
to  protect  trees  which  have  been  laid-in  in  quantities 
for  the  winter,  from  the  mice.  After  trying  various 
modes,  the  following  has  proved  best — set  the  trees  in 
an  upright  or  perpendicular  position,  either  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  or  in  a  slight  hollow,  and  then  bank 
up  round  the  stems  on  all  sides.  The  mice  will  never 
climb  the  sides  of  a  steep  mound  of  fresh  earth,  and  the 
trees  will  be  safe.  Where  trctMs  are  annually  to  be  thus 
preserved,  a  bed  of  peat  drawn  on  purpose  will  enable 
the  workman,  from  itslightnests,  to  cover  the  roots  in  a 
fourth  part  of  the  time  required  with  common  soil. 


No  American  city  is  advancing  more  rapidly  towards 
maturity  in  horticultural  knowledge  and  enterprise,  than 
the  metropolis  of  the  OUo  Yalley.  An  index  to  this 
progress  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Wa&dek's  excellent  Horti- 
cultural Review,  published  at  that  place.  Judging  from 
the  second  number,  the  only  one  seen,  it  must  stand  in 
the  first  rank  of  periodicals  of  its  kind.  The  present 
number  is  largely  occupied  with  a  well  prepared  and 
minute  account  of  the  late  rich  and  varied  exhibition  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  also  contains 
several  valuable  original  articles  from  the  editor  and 
correspondents.  Although  particularly  adapted  to  the 
region  of  the  west,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to 
amateurs  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  mechanical 
execution  is  in  keeping  with  its  general  character,  ex- 
hibiting much  neatness  and  taste. 

A  few  pomological  notes,  derived  from  its  pages,  may 
prove  interesting: 

DxAKA.  Grapb. — It  appears  that  the  Diana  Gr^ie, 
classed  by  many  eastern  cultivators  as  the  best  Americsn 
variety,  is  not  regarded  with  great  favor  by  Cincinnati 
pomologists.  In  common  with  "forty  others,''  tlie 
editor  renders  his  condemnation  of  this  sort,  when  com- 
pared with  the  rich  and  melting  Catawba,  as  It  becomes 
when  ripened  under  the  hotter  suns  of  southern  Ohio, 
and  thus  far  exceeding  in  quality  the  same  Catawba  as 
usually  ripened  in  the  eastern  and  more  northern  States. 
He  therefore  recommends  his  friends  not  to  purchase 
too  largely— or  to  purchase  the  Catawba,  already  so 
well  proved  in  that  region,  *'  of  which  they  can  procure 
one  thousand  roots,  instead  of  one,  for  their  five  dollar 
bill"— one  year  Catawbas  having  been  actually  sold  so 
low  in  some  instances,  where  it  is  cultivated  so  largely. 

Kentucky  Apples. — Among  those  highly  commend- 
ed, are  the  Bohanon,  a  delicious,  yellow,  autumn  apple, 
ripening  at  the  close  of  summer  in  Kentucky ;  the  Fall 
Queen,  known  also  as  the  Horse  Apple,  a  mid-autumn 
fruit;  and  Pryor's  Red  and  Rawle's  Janet — "neither 
of  the  two  latter,"  it  is  observed,  "  appear  to  be  known 
in  the  eastern  States."  Pryor's  Red  has  repeatedly 
fruited  in  Western  New  York,  where  it  proves  to  be  a 
fine  apple,  but  much  smaller  in  size  and  less  reddened 
than  the  Kentucky  specimens,  and  considerably  resem- 
bles in  quality  and  flavor  the  Westfleld  Seeknofurther. 

Saving  the  Peach  Caop. — It  often  happens  that 
throughout  the  Ohio  valley,  the  peach  crop  is  destroyed 
by  the  frosts  of  spring,  after  the  warm  weather  has 
rendered  it  liable  to  the  disaster  by  an  early  growth.  A 
correspondent  mentions  the  case  of  several  young  peach 
trees  which  were  incidentally  severely  root  pruned,  by 
digging  a  grape  border  within  two  feet  of  the  trees,  the 
buds  of  which  did  not  burst  until  a  week  after  those  in 
orchards.  He  therefore  proposes  root  pruning  as  a 
security  against  this  destruction.  Further  north  and 
east,  where  the  peach  crop  when  it  fails  is  nearly  always 
destroyed  by  the  intense  frost  of  winter,  this  remedy 
will  perhaps  be  of  less  importance. 


«»> 


The  Chauvohtbl  PBAR.-«^The  edttor  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  who  has  given  this  pear  considerable  trial,  and 
who  considers  it  equal  to  any  early  winter  variety,  states 
that  it  will  not  succeed  in  the  latitude  of  Rodiester, 
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tzoept  on  dry,  warm,  and  rich  wlk.  With  neglected 
eulituie,  the  fruit  is  not  worth  gathering.  The  tree  bears 
quite  joung,  and  ripens  with  as  little  care  as  fiUl  pippins. 

f 

iBsect  mi  the  Yerbeiuu 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  David  Thokas,  dated  12  mo. 
9^  1860.—^'  Last  winter  we  had  a  few  Verbenas  of  great 
beautj^  in  pots;  bnt  all  perished  except  two.  These 
In  the  spring  were  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  sand  and 
peat|  where  they  had  grown  the  preceding  snmmer 
most  luxuriantly,  but  after  a  few  weeks  both  perish- 
ed. In  the  mean  time  I  had  added  to  the  same  bed 
four  splendid  ones  which  Luther  Tucker  had  kindly  sent 
me.  In  a  few  weeks,  three  of  these  also  declined,  and  I 
felt  quite  discouraged.  On  taking  them  up,  however,  to 
iry  them  in  another  border,  I  found  the  main  stems 
covered  with  a  pale  green  aphis  !  This  discovery  ex> 
plained  at  once  the  bad  condition  of  the  plants  ;  and 
having  destroyed  all  that  I  could  find,  the  Verbenas 
came  beautifVilly  Into  bloom  towards  the  close  of  the 
season.  The  plant  that  remained  in  the  bed  was  not  in- 
fested. 

**  After  these  plants  were  potted,  we  found  a  few  of 
the  aphis  on  each;  and  now  they  wUl  be  regularly  in- 
spected. I  presume  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this  to 
such  persons  as  have  the  care  of  green-houses;  bnt  to 
new  beginners  with  house  plants,  the  statement  may 

possibly  be  of  some  value.'' 

>»* 

Planting  on  Green-Sward   in  Hot-Beds* 

Suggutiont /or  the  more  especial  ben^  of  Market 
Oardmere, — ^In  the  forwarding  of  such  plants  in  hot- 
beds, as  need  to  be  subsequently  transplanted,  there  is 
much  advantage  in  the  use  of  green-swards.  They  not 
only  afford  a  very  natural  nutriment  to  all  plants,  but 
they  allow  of  subsequent  removal  with  more  facility  and 
safety  than  by  any  other  mode.  They  also  admit  of  a 
longer  retention  in  the  seed-bed  than  by  any  other 
mode. 

I.  Choice  and  Preparation  of  Swards. — Choose  a 
smooth  plat  in  any  old  pasture  or  meadow  where  the 
soil  is  good,  and  its  texture  sandy,  or  at  least  loamy ; 
since  a  clay  sod  will  bake  too  much,  and  a  coarse  gravel 
will  be  too  loose.  Especial  care  also  should  be  exer- 
cised in  avoiding  quack  grass  and  such  perennial  weeds 
as  golden-rod,  since  it  is  found  that  the  sprouting  of  such 
things  in  the  hot-bed  is  a  source  of  much  trouble.  With 
a  sharp  spade  cut  a  line  about  six  inches  deep  on  the 
ride  of  your  plat  of  sward  ground,  and  then  another  line 
a  foot  distant.  Cut  out  the  intervening  space  in  squares, 
and  so  on  till  you  have  the  requisite  number.  An  Irish- 
man will  cut  as  fkst  as  two  or  three  can  wheel  away. 
Sods  may  be  cut  larger  or  smaller  than  one  foot  to  suit 
varying  circumstances,  but  long  and  extensive  use  has 
fixed  me  at  these  dimensions  as  usually  the  best.  Where 
many  are  needed,  and  when  they  are  cut  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  beds,  they  should  be  loaded  upon  a 
cart  or  wagon,  gras-sside  down.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  from  three  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  a 
year  for  the  last  eight  years. 

II.  ifo^  of  planting  upon  Mem.-^Having  arranged 
the  manure  in  your  beds,  and  slightly  covered  it  with 


earth,  cover  it  with  small  pine  boards  one  foot  square, 
disposed  in  regular  rows.  Pine  is  more  durable  than 
hemlock,  and  the  knottiest  boards  are  best  as  well  as 
cheapest.  In  a  bed  thirteen  feet  by  five  and  one  half,  I 
usually  put  five  rows  of  twelve  each.  Lay  a  sod  upon 
each  board.  Kow  place  a  small  stick  very  accurately 
in  the  centre  of  each  sod  and  then  fill  all  the  intervals 
with  good  garden  earth,  and  make  it  all  level.  Then 
withdraw  your  sticks,  one  by  one,  making  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  each  sod  for  your  seed.  Kow  sow  and  cover, 
and  your  bed  is  done.  I  have  sometimes  sowed  my 
seeds  thickly  in  loose  earth  in  a  hot-bed,  and  then  sub- 
sequently set  my  plants,  when  smaU,  upon  my  sodsj 
but  I  do  not  like  it  so  well. 

III. — Period  qf  Planting,  ifc, — This  wDl  depend  on 
your  after  treatment.  If  you  transfer  your  plants  to 
the  open  ground,  using  perhaps  only  some  little  protec- 
tion against  severe  winds,  you  may  here  (at  Utica) 
plant  tomatoes  about  the  first  of  April,  melons  of  all 
kinds  the  15th,  and  cucumbers  and  summer  squashes  the 
twentieth.  Tour  tomatoes  may  stand  six  weeks,  i.  e., 
to  the  middle  of  May ;  or,  if  set  a  little  wider  apart,  un- 
til the  first  of  June.  Melons  may  safely  renudn  six 
weeks,  but  cucumbers  and  summer  squashes  should 
never  be  left  in  the  beds  more  than  four  weeks. 

If,  however,  you  are  willing  to  make  small  protected 
fruiting  beds,  you  may  venture  to  start  all  the  above  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  is  there  indicated.  Such 
beds,  however,  will  hardly  pay  a  market  man,  especially 
if  each  of  them  should  require  hot  manure  at  the  bot- 
tom. This,  however^  for  the  amateur  gardener,  is  a 
very  certain  and  beautiful  mode  of  securing  early  fruits 
of  all  the  kinds  noticed  above. 

After  the  beds  are  up  and  once  weeded,  they  will  re- 
quire a  little  earth  to  be  thrown  from  without,  to  earth 
up  the  plants.  Thin  early  and  do  not  force  too  fast,  as 
this  will  make  your  plants  succulent  and  tender,  and  cause 
them  to  grow  beyond  their  proscribed  bounds.  The 
success  of  future  removsl  will  depend  exceedingly  on 
their  being  stout,  short-jointed  plants,  such  as  have  had 
plenty  of  air,  sun,  and,  of  course,  room,  and  have  gprown 
with  only  tolerable  rapidity. 

IV.  Transfer  to  th4  open  ground. — To  effect  this 
cheaply  and  rapidly,  where  you  have  many  plants,  five 
hands  are  necessary.  Having  prepared  your  places, 
station  one  hand  at  the  bed,  three  at  the  wheel-barrows, 
if  the  distance  is  considerable,  and  one  at  the  new  plat 
where  they  are  to  be  set.  Let  the  man  in  the  bed  cut 
carefully,  with  a  broad  carving  knife  between  the  hillSj 
and  lift  them  out  one  by  one ,  board  and  all.  Then  wheel, 
or,  if  the  distance  is  short,  carry  them  by  hand,  car^ 
fully  to  their  new  positions.  Let  the  planter,  having 
noade  hb  hill  perfectly  flat  at  the  bottom  and  watered  it, 
gently  set  in  his  plant,  and  carefully  rabing  one  side, 
withdraw  the  board,  and  draw  up  the  earth.  A  warm 
damp  day  is  best  for  tranq»lanting;  on  such  a  day  the 
plants  if  carefully  removed,  will  scarcely  wilt  at  all.  It 
will  be  necessary,  in  most  respects,  to  set  boards  up  on 
the  west,  or  northwest  side  of  your  rows,  and  also  to 
have  canvass  covers,  one  yard  square,  to  lay  over  each 
hill.  Thus  they  will  be  protected  from  the  cold  winds 
that  may  be  always  expected  to  blow  from  the  20th  of 
May  to  the  10th  of  June,  aa  well  as  protected  ttom  an 
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(k^casional  heavy  rain^  which  always  hurts  new  set  plants, 
and  also  gnard  them  ftrom  the  dew  on  cold  nights  whfch 
is  also  very  harmful.  These  boards  and  covers  are  not 
indispenstble,  but  they  will,  in  a  course  of  years,  much 
more  than  cover  their  expense.  I  have  oflen  removed 
tomato  plants  with  fruit  as  large  as  half  dollars  in  entire 
safety.  But  you  can  not  thus  remove  melons  and  cu« 
cumbers. 

V.  Period  of  Maturity. -^If  the  fbrcgoing  operations 
have  been  conducted  With  tolerable  care  and  success, 
you  will  be  able  to  cut  cucumbers' in  eight  or  nine  weeks 
from  the  seed,  melons,  of  all  sorts,  in  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  and  tomatoes  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks. 

Catdion$. — Do  not  ordinarily  plant  any  thing  between 
your  hills,  as  lettuce,  radish  and  cabbages.  They  will  be 
sure  to  make  your  bed  too  thick  and  close  before  they  are 
large  enough  to  draw.  They  may  sometimes  be  safely 
sown  on  the  front  side  of  the  bed .  A  large  bed  of  plants 
sown  on  the  foregoing  plan  seems  to  exhibit,  for  the  first 
week  or  two,  a  great  waste  of  ground,  but  long  and 
varied  experience  has  convinced  me  that  they  should, 
from  the  beginning,  have  all  the  ground.  It  may  be 
well  however  to  plant  a  few  seeds,  Of  the  sort  that  con- 
stitutes your  bed,  between,  to  serve  as  a  dependance  to 
supply  such  hills  as  are  destroyed  by  corn  worms,  &.c. 
during  the  first  two  weeks. 

Profitableness  of  this  plan. — ^A  market  gardener  may 
usually  ibake  vegetables,  cultivated  on  the  foregoing  plan, 
fairly  profitable,  even  here  (at  tJtica;)  although  the 
increasing  facility  with  which  all  these  productions  are 
brought  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  where  they 
are  cultivated  by  much  cheaper  modes,  will  in  an  indif* 
ferent  or  bad  season,  render  them  otherwise. 

Gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  farther  removed 
from  the  great  thoroughfares  would  find  it  more  profit- 
able. Jso  man  however  should  enter  upon  this  plan  on 
a  large  scale  the  first  year,  since  there  are  too  many 
delicate  operations,  a  failure  in  any  one  of  which  would 
ruin  his  whole  prospect. 

This  plan  on  a  small  scale  should  be  prosecuted  in  every 
considerable  private  garden.  Thus  cucumbers  may  al- 
ways be  cut  quite  cheaply  by  the  25th  of  June,  tomatoes 
by  the  20th  of  July,  and  melons  in  variety  by  the  Ut 
of  August.    C.  E.  G.     Uticaj  Jan.  22,  1861. 


-►♦^ 


Good  and  Bad  Transplanting* 

Linus  Conb  gives  the  following  statement  in  the  Michi- 
gan Farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  difference 
between  abusing  a  young  tree  and  treating  it  as  its  value 
and  nature  requires: 

**  Some  twenty  years  since,  I  purchased  and  set  out 
about  fifty  apple  trees.  They  were  large  thrifty  trees, 
of  five  or  six  years'  growth,  taken  up  with  great  care 
and  set  out  in  the  ordinary  way— tliat  is,  by  digging  a 
small  hole,  and  if  the  roots  were  too  long,  by  twisting 
them  round  or  cutting  them  off*  with  a  shovel,  throwing 
the  earth  back  and  treading  it  down.  About  one-quarter 
of  the  trees  died  ,*  the  balance  gave  me  about  a  bushel 
of  fruit  the  fifth  year  after  setting. 

Again,  two  years  ago,  I  set  about  the  same  number, 
of  three  years'  growth ;  none  died,  some  bore  last  year, 
and  this  year  nearly  all ;  after  thinning  out  to  prevent 


the  trees  breaking,  and  what  waa  blown  off  by  the  wfaids, 
I  gathered  about  two  bushels  of  fine  apples.  Ben, 
then  was  tlie  difference  in  setting— one  bnah^  from  fifty 
trees  of  eleven  years'  growth,  and  two  bushels  from  fifty 
trees  of  five  years'  growth." 

Great  as  were  these  advantages  of  careful  tranaplant- 
iog,  still  greater  would  be  found  the  difference,  by  simi- 
larly contrasted  experiments,  between  careful,  clean  and 
mellow  cultivation,  and  neglect,  weeds  and  grass^  for  the 
first  five  years  after  transplanting. 


■♦♦*- 


The  two  kinds  of  Landseape  Gardening* 

We  have  never  seen  comprised  within  the  apaoe  of  a 

dozen  full  pages,  a  better  contrast  of  the  natural  and 

artificial  styles,  than  in  these  few  words  of  Tdcks&mai: 

^*  At  Rome,  the  dipt,  dense  evergreens,  weather-sUined 

marbles,  and  humid  alleys  of  the  Villa  Borj^eie,  do  not 

win  the  imagination  like  the  vast,  uncidtivated  campagna. 

A  fine  English  park,  with  smooth  roads  intersectiug 

natural  forests,  is  more  truly  beautiful  than  a  parterre 

surrounded  by  fantastic  patterns  of  box^  or  studded  with 

bowers  and  temples,  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play.'' 

»«^ 

Borrowing  AND  Credit. — ^A  large  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  appear  in  the  Horticultural  dex>artment  oi 
the  Cultivator,  are  extensively  copied,  often  without  any 
credit  being  given,  and  not  unfrequently  the  credit  is 
accorded  to  other  papers;  and  some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  very  coolly  to  appropriate  certain  portions  under 
their  editorial  heads,  fully  leaded,  as  original.  This, 
however,  is  of  little  consequence  to  us  ;  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  object  to  receiving  credit,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  which  we  do  not  deserve.  For  example,  a  late 
number  of  Hoore's  Rural  New  Yorker  contains  a 
copied  article,  ascribed  to  the  Cultivator,  giving  as  ncto 
and  valttahle,  the  old,  twenty-times-exploded  hnmbugi 
of  raising  fruit  trees  of  different  sorts  from  cuttings,  by 

dipping  the  lower  end  in  wax  or  tallow ! 

. »«« 

The  Spanish  Chestnut — terror  corrected. — ^In  the 
Jan.  number  of  this  paper,  ''  botanista"  are  represented 
by  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  as  being  "  surprised  and 
amused  at  the  result"  of  impregnating  a  sterile  tree  fi-om 
a  ibreign  source.  Now  as  botanists  are  tbe  last  dass  of 
men  to  feel  any  surprise  of  the  kind,  the  reader  vrill  un- 
derstand that  the  important  word  "  not"  was  omitted 
before  the  word  "  surprised." 


»•* 


Best  Sorts  or  the  Pea. — ^R.  G.  Pardeb,  of  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  an  enterprising  and  skilful  amateur  cultivator, 
gives  the  following  as  the  best  out  of  ten  selected  kinds 
of  the  pea,  obtahted  ft*om  Thorburn  of  New* York.  Tbe 
Early  Emperor  he  regards  as  the  best  very  early  pea, 
and  Hair's  New  Mammeik  Dvywrf  Morrwa^  as  tbe 
largest,  most  productive,  and  rkhest  pea  of  all. 


-♦♦- 


Protecting  Half-haedt  Shrobs. — Tbe  following 
method  is  recommended  by  the  Horticulturist: — ^Ratse 
a  small  hillock  of  tan  or  charcoal  or  sand,  round  the 
trunk  of  the  shrub,  and  turn  a  barrel  over  it.  In  order 
to  admit  a  little  light  and  air,  raise  the  north  aide  of  the 
barrel  a  couple  of  inches,  and  put  a  stone  under  it.  Jti» 
not  the  cold,  but  the  sunshine  after  the  cold,  which  de- 
stroys half-hardy  plants. 
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A  C«ld  TineiT* 

Tbc  accompanj-iug  engraviDg  reprewDt*  (be  rbeiy 
of  PfliLir  S.  y^s  RsiraiEUBB,  Esq.,  U  Cliaton  Point, 
neftr  New  Hambui^h,  N.  Y.  We  we  informed  b;  Hr. 
Doiramo,  by  whom  the  account  of  thii  vinery  wag  first 
giTeninthc  HorlicuUurut,  that  It  is  one  of  tlie  Ijest 
nodelgfor  itructnres  of  this  kind,  UMt  he  baaerer  seen. 
It  il  dcicribed  as  follows : — 

"  The  engrsTing  shows,  a  span-roofed  house.  80  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Van  Sssua- 
LARKhu  deviated  fVoni  tlie  uHual  course,  in  placing  it 
CFD  a  nortli-tlnd-Ronth,  iDstead  of  an  east-and-west  line; 
and  the  result  shows  bow  wisely,  for  thia  (jimaU,  u  the 
vines  on  both  sides  are  equally  exposed  to  the  longest 
Influence  of  the  sun, — enjoying  it  from  ri^iDg  to  selting; 
while  at  the  hottest  time  of  day  they  are  all  far  less 
likely  to  be  tqjnrcd  by  any  ezces!)  of  beat  than  Tine*  on 
tbe  sunny  side  of  a  bonw  facing  directly  south." 

"  Tbe  honse  is  bnilt  entirely  of  wood;  aud  while  it 
bat  an  exceedingly  light  and  pleasing  effect,  is  at  the 
Hune  time  very  strong  and  durable.  Tbe  view  of  tbe 
Interior,  given  In  the  above  engraving,  (in  which  we 
have  omitted  a  large  portion  of  the  vines,  to  exhibit  tbe 
eoiatniction,)  shows  that  thereof  tssnpportedbytbree 
rows  of  light  posts,  to  which,  In  a  very  simple  manner 
tbe  eScct  of  clustered  columns  is  given. 

"  The  house  resfa  on  locust  posts,  which  arc  as  durable 
M  a  stone  wall,  while  they  offer  no  Impediment  to  the 
free  passage  of  tbe  roots  of  the  vines  through  the  border 
OD  the  outude  or  inside  of  the  bouse. 

"  In  the  ventilBtiuD  of  this  vinery,  Mr.  Vam  Rzhbsk- 
UER  hns  especially  improved  on  other  structures  of  the 
BBme  kind,  which  we  hars  seen  elsewhere.  The  cur- 
rent  of  air  follows  the  same  coane  as  nsnal  in  houiiea 
of  this  kind;  that  is.  it  enters  at  the  openings  in  tbe  low 
wooden  wall  below  the  sashes,  (hoards  liung  on  hinges,) 
and  escapes  at  the  moveable  sashes  at  the  top  nf  (he 
roof;  a  mode  which  passes  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  tnter- 
hig  at  one's  command,  over  tlie  whole  growth  of  tbe 
T&s,  from  the  floor  to  the  topmost  branch. 

"  This  is  •  '  cold  viner; ;"  that  is,  one  in  which  no  fire 


heat  Is  employed,— a  specln  of  structare  every  da 
comii^  into  greater  fSTor  in  this  part  of  the  country 
To  grow  tbe  foreign  grape  In  the  highest  perfcction,  it  (. 
only  necessary  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  house  »3 
that  command  which  the  full  siinsbine,  and  the  admig 
slon  or  exclusion  of  the  enter  air,  gives,  without  resort- 
ing to  Are  heat;  and  so  abundant  and  powerful  is  tb. 
sunshine  iu  this  latitude  that  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
wliich  in  many  seasuos  requires  Are  heat  to  matureper 
fectly  in  Boston,  ripens  regularly  aud  f\llly  on  (he  Hud 
son  la  a  eold-honse. 

"  The  house  contains  a  very  com^te  oollecUou  of 
grapes,  oblaioed  from  Mr.  Buisi,  of  Fhiladelphis,  aoA 
we  were  glad  to  learn  that  e»ery_  vine  bad  proved  cor. 
rect.  Besides  the  standard  vsriefics,  we  noticed  Dta- 
con'i  iSiipcr6— perhaps  the  most  bestntiftit  of  all  new 
white  grapes, — the  clusters  very  Urge,  berries  oral,  and 
closely  set.  Rcine  dt  Nice,  (not  ripe  when  we  saw  it,) 
was  also  laden  with  large  clusters  of  very  bandsoma 
fmit.  Xerei,  another  white  grape,  also  attracted  oat 
attention  by  tbe  siae  and  iieauty  of  its  clusten;  while 
some  bunches  6{  the  Paltttint  grape,  mora  than  twa 
feet  long,  made  us  comprehend  the  biblical  account  of 
the  grapes  of  tbe  land  of  Canaan." 

Planting  «nt  Elms. 

A  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  E<HlicuItartit, 
states,  that  in  setting  out  a  hundred  elms  from  the  forest, 
about  IB  feet  high,  and  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  he 
fully  tested  tbe  advantage  of  headiug  back.  The  tops 
were  so  handsome  that  be  was  reluctant  to  touch  them , 
he  accordingly  left  a  part  entire,  and  shortened  back  the 
remainder  about  one-third,  to  correspond  with  the  ne- 
cessary shortening  of  the  roots  outside  of  the  large 
balls. 

Few  trees  were  lost;  mostof  those  with  entire  heads 
made  little  or  no  growth  the  fir^t  year,  and  many  limbs 
died  and  had  to  be  cut  out.  Of  those  cut  back,  all 
lived;  and  their  leaves  the  flrstsnmmer  were  three  timea 
as  lai^  as  on  the  nnpmned  trees.  They  have  ontstrip- 
ped  the  others  so  macb,  as  to  have  entirely  regained 
tbe  symmetry  and  beauty  of  their  beads. 
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l^arieties  of  Indian   Com* 


Eds.  Gultiv^toa — ^In  the  January  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  I  find  some  account  of  the  relative  weight 
of  corn  and  cob  of  different  varieties  of  corn,  by  £.  M. 
Bkadlet.  I  have  no  doubt  the  difference  in  the  weight 
of  corn  and  cob  of  the  several  kinds,  is  as  great  as  there 
reported,  and  If  there  were  no  oUier  pecuniary  questions 
connected  with  this  subject,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  farmers,  to  always  raise  the  small 
Canada  or  Vermont  corn.  But  I  can  raise  f^om  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent  more  buiihels  of  large  twelve  rowed 
corn  upon  an  acre  of  good  and  well  prepared  land,  than 
I  can  of  the  smaller  eight  rowed  kinds.  Four  yearsago, 
I  planted  as  many  as  eight  varieties  of  corn  in  the  same 
field.  The  seed  of  several  kinds  was  from  Vermont 
and  the  north  part  of  this  State.  The  land,  cultivation, 
&c.,  was  all  alike;  the  large  twelve  rowed,  a  Tariety 
that  I  had  cultivated  for  several  years,  yielded  from 
thirty  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent  more  of  corn  and  fod- 
der than  the  eight  rowed  kinds. 

Some  of  the  smaller  varieties  were  fit  to  harvest  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  twelve  rowed.  Some,  perhaps, 
may  ask  if  the  large  kind  did  not  sap,  or  exhaust  the 
land  more  than  the  smaller  varieties?  I  presume  it  did ; 
but  all  the  fodder,  and  most  of  the  corn  was  fed  out 
upon  the  farm,  and  supplied  manure  for  other  fields. 
The  ''  large  cobs"  were  ground  at  a  mUl  and  used  as 
Utter  in  my  hovels  to  absorb  the  liquid  part  of  the 
manure.  The  larger  kinds  of  com  are  generally  later 
in  ripening  than  the  smaller  varieties,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  there  having  been  more  than  two  seasons 
(1816  and  1886)  in  the  past  half  century,  in  which  the 
corn  crop  has  proved  a  total  or  nearly  a  total  fkilure, 
and  then  all  varieties  fared  about  alike. 

You  remark,  that  'Hhere  is  another  disadvantage 
connected  with  large  cobs  which  should  be  noticed. 
They  are  longer  in  drying,  and  consequently  the  grain 
is  much  more  likely  to  mould  and  spoil,  either  in  the 
crib,  or  while  in  the  shock."  That  may  all  be  correct; 
but  I  put  my  com  at*  harvest  in  a  latticed  corn-house, 
in  which  I  have  a  cast  iron  box  stove,  in  which  1  keep 
a  fire  in  rainy  or  damp  weather,  and  the  heated  air  pass- 
mg  through  the  com  and  out  at  every  crevice,  soon  car- 
ries off  the  moisture  of  the  corn — a  kind  of  kiln-drying 
process.  By  this  course  my  large  cobs  become  as  dry  and 
bright  as  the  smaller  ones.  I  can  husk  ten  bushels  of  my 
large  kind,  as  quick  as  I  can  five  of  the  smaller  varieties. 
It  is  real  fun,  to  sit  down  in  a  pleasant  evening  in  October 
with  half  a  dozen  brother  fkrmers,  and  husk  out  an  100 
Dushels  of  ears  of  large  com,  and  get  through  by  a  little 
ifter  ten  o'clock.  At  such  huskings,  we  don't  need  the 
itfmulant  of  alcohol  in  any  form.  It  is  said  the  small 
Canada  and  northern  com  contain  more  oil  than  the 
large  varieties,  and  consequently  posses  greater  fatten- 
ing qualities,  than  the  larger  kinds.  If  so,  for  working 
cattle  and  horses,  who  require  muscle-forming  food,  the 
large  kind  would  be  preferable,  and  the  smaller  kind 
would  be  best  for  fattening  hogs .  But  still ,  I  think  there 
.s  more  than  8^  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  large  kind,  and 
shall  continue  to  plant  it,  if  there  is  some  more  weight 


of  cob  in  a  bushel  of  ears.  Lstx  Bastuhcx.  Warmr, 
N,  H,y  Jan.  10,  1861. 

Profits  of  Dairying. 

Ens.  CuLTiYATOA— Thirty  years  ago,  there  were  a 
few  small  dairies,  cheese  dairies,  in  Washington  county, 
N.  T.  At  that  time,  200  pounds  for  each  cow,  ws3  con- 
sidered a  good  yield.  In  1880,  some  made  300  lbs.  to 
each  cow.  About  that  time  a  spirit  of  enterprise  seem- 
ed to  show  itself  in  that  branch  of  business;  more  care 
was  taken  in  selecting  cows  for  the  dairy,  better  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  feeding  them,  more  regularity  observed 
in  milking,  and  more  pains  taken  in  manufacturing  bat- 
ter and  cheese.  In  1840,  400  lbs.  was  not  unusual. 
Since  that  time,  still  m^re  attention  has  been  paid  to 
feeding  the  cows,  and  at  the  present  time  firom  500  to 

000  lbs.  per  cow  is  made,  and  in  some  instances  more. 
My  own  dairy  for  1860,  consisted  of  SO  cowa  and  two 

three-year-old  heifers.  I  have  kept  on  the  farm  two 
two-year-old  heifers,  for  family  use— two  families  of  12 
persons.  Three  of  my  cows  did  not  come  in  until  6th 
month,  neither  did  the  heifers  for  family  use.  Previous 
to  that  time,  the  families  used  milk  from  the  dairy.  In 
9th  month,  a  friend  of  mine,  while  arranging  his  lot  of 
cows,  left  six  with  me  pne  week.  The  milk  of  them  was 
used  in  my  dairy,  which  will  make  up  for  one  of  my  cows 
coming  in  so  late,  leaving  the  dairy  82  in  number— one 
of  them  farrow,  two  heifers,  and  two  commg  in  late. 

I  have  made  21,264  lbs.  cheese,  and  480  lbs.  butter. 
The  cheese  has  been  sent  to  New-York  and  sold  by  Lud- 
lum  and  Leggett,  Front  st.  Host  of  it  brought  $7  per 
hundred ;  two  small  lots  sold  a  little  less;  the  whole 
averaged,  after  deducting  the  ezp^ise  of  boxes,  trans- 
portation and  commission,  6^  dollars  per  hundred — 

making  nett  proceeds  on  21,264  lbs., $1,329  00 

Butter,  480  lbs.,  15  cts., $72  00 

Whole  amount, $1,401  00 

Being  an  average  to  each  cow  of  664i  lbs.  cheese  and 
15  lbs.  butter,  or  $43.78 

I  have  been  particular  in  giving  the  above  statement, 
for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  still  on  the  back- 
ground of  improvements.  Yet  there  are  a  number  of 
dairymen  in  this  yicinity  who  are  making  about  the  same 
amount  of  cheese,  and  are  sending  it  to  the  same  market. 

1  see  no  reason  why  the  increase  may  not  continue  for 

many  years  to  come.    Otis  DiLLmoHAX .     Gronvt/ie, 

N,  F.,  Ut  mo,  15<A,  1851. 

»»t 

Destmction  of  Wire-Worms* 


Eos.  C0LTITATO&— I  notice  that  a  writer  In  a  late 
English  paper  recommends  the  use  of  rapt-eakt  in  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  wire- worm.  The  mode  de- 
scribed, was  to  spread  and  harrow  in  about  five  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  cake  broken  into  about  half-inch 
pieces.  The  result  was  stated  to  be,  that  <*  the  wire- 
worms  will  congregate  on  these  lumps  of  cake,  devour- 
ing them  with  such  avidity  as  to  become  glutted,  and 
perish  either  firom  repletion,  or  from  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  rape  ,or  fh>m  thecombined  efifecta  of  the  two." 

The  Working  Farmer  says  in  reference  to  this  recom- 
mendation, *'  Those  who  cannot  procure  rape-cake,  can 
get  rid  of  wire-worms  by  sowing  broad-cast  six  buidkds 
of  refuse  salt  per  acre.'' 
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Now  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  article  first  men- 
tloned,  for  the  destmctioD  of  worms,  I  know  notfatng ; 
oat  in  refereBoe  to  salt,  I  have  made  some  trials  which 
AoiW  that  the  quantity  of  **  six  bushels"  per  acre  will 
gyroduce  no  su<di  results  as  above  stated.  I  haye,  in  one 
mstanoe,  put  wire^worms  In  a  vessel  with  earth,  and 
strowed  salt  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushelt  to  the  acre .  The 
worms  were  examined  at  various  times  for  several  weeks, 
but  showed  no  appearance  of  having  received  any  injury, 
or  of  being  in  the  least  incommoded  by  the  salt.  Several 
other  worms  were  in  the  vessel  with  the  wire-worms, 
but  the  salt  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  any  of  them. 


J.  T.  P. 


-•♦*- 


Milfc-hoiises  and  BntterteDudung* 

Eds.  Gultxvator^^I  notice  your  request  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  q>ring-houses  for  milk.  Almost  every 
Ikrmer  in  this  section  of  country  has  a  siiring^house,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  good  butter  in  the  sum- 
mer without  one.  And  as  I  have  as  good  a  one  as  I  have 
seen,  I  will  try  to  describe  it.  My  spring  rose  in  a  low  cave, 
on  the  east  nde  of  a  hill,  close  to  the  creek.  This  cave, 
tlie  former  owner  used  for  a  spring-house,  but  as  it  was 
inconvenient,  I  quarried  and  blasted  out  the  rock  about 
twenty  foet  into  the  hill,  and  about  fourteen  feet  wide, 
down  to  the  level  of  the  spring.  On  the  west  side  or 
next  to  the  hill,  I  found  a  perpendicular  seam  in  the 
rock,  that  answered  for  the  wall,  nine  feet  in  height.  I 
built  the  house  12  feet  by  11  in  the  clear,  and  two  stories 
high^  the  lower  or  milk-room  is  7i  feet  to  the  joists. 
The  upper  story  is  about  six  feet  high.  I  put  the  door 
in  the  east  end,  and  a  small  window  of  six  lights  8  by  10 
at  the  side  of  the  door.  I  thought  the  second  story 
would  add  much  to  the  coolness  of  the  lower  room,  but 
a  good  ceiling  might  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  but  I 
had  i^enty  of  stone  at  hand,  and  I  knew  the  upper  story 
would  be  useftil,  and  the  roof  would  cost  no  more.  The 
rock  or  bank  covers  the  lower  story  on  three  sides. 
The  spring  comes  in  at  the  west  end,  and  escapes  through 
*  crevice  in  the  rock  under  the  floor  to  the  creek.  We 
find  it  cool  enough  in  the  warmest  weather  for  every 
purpose.  Fresh  meat  wUl  keep  a  week  in  it,  but  as  it 
was  too  cool  to  stand  to  chum  in  it,  I  put  a  shed  over 
the  door  for  that  purpose.  But  my  wife  said  it  was  too 
warm  under  the  shed  to  make  good  butter,  and  she  made 
it  inside  the  house,  although  it  was  a  bad  place  for  per- 
sons afflicted  with  the  rheumatism.  I  then  cleared  off 
the  shed  and  built  a  chnrning-room  6)  feet  long,  (which 
was  all  the  room  I  had  to  the  creek,)  and  eleven  feet 
wide,  two  stories  high,  and  to  make  it  more  comforta- 
ble I  floored  it  with  plank  on  the  rock.  There  is  two 
doors  in  this  room,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  window  with  12  lights  in  the  east  end. 
I  thought  we  were  fixed,  but  building  the  chuming- 
room  against  the  end  of  the  milk  room  in  which  the  c^ly 
window  was,  made  it  too  dark.  I  then  cut  a  hole  2| 
feet  long  and  a  foot  wide  in  the  upper  floor  under  the 
window,  this  threw  down  enough  of  light  and  served  as 
a  ventilator^  I  boxed  this  hole  round  three  feet  high  to 
prevent  the  dust  blowing  down.  I  find  it  very  conven- 
ient now. 

We  might  make  a  great  deal  of  butter,  but  we  have 
have  never  sold  more  than  9&8  lbs.  in  any  one  season. 


We  chum  all  the  milk,  except  part  of  the  first  or  fore 
milk,  in  which  there  is  little  butter;  this  we  sldm  and 
use  sweet.  The  butter  is  taken  off  as  soon  as  churned, 
and  the  milk  well  washed  out  of  it  by  the  hand ;  it  is  then 
salted  with  Kanawha  salt  pounded  fine  in  a  cloth  with  a 
hammer  or  a  log.  This  has  been  the  usual  practice ;  but 
last  spring  we  got  a  barrel  of  very  fine  salt  ft-om  New 
York,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  pounding  the  Kanawha. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  is  churned ,  the  person  who  makes  the 
butter,  scalds  her  hands  to  prevent  the  butter  from  stick- 
ing to  them.  The  butter  is  then  raised  by  the  hand  into 
a  wooden  bowl,  where  the  milk  is  worked  out  of  it,  and 
the  salt  worked  in.  It  is  then  covered  with  cold  spring 
water  and  left  in  the  q>ring-house  till  next  day.  It  is 
then  washed  with  cold  water,  and  beaten  and  worked 
till  neither  milk  or  water  remains  in  it.  It  is  then  ready 
for  weighing  into  pounds,  or  for  packing.  That  which 
is  immediately  sent  to  market  is  put  in  i>ound  lumps, 
each  wrapped  in  a  clean  white  cloth.  These  cloths  are 
returned,  well  washed  and  laid  out  to  bleach  till  they 
are  required  again.  We  have  had  our  butter  engaged 
for  some  years  at  16  cents  per  pound,  and  take  it 
to  Kadison  once  a  week.  We  are  now  offered  18|  cents 
a  pound,  for  all  we  can  make,  for  a  year.  Two  families 
get  their  weekly  allowance  pnt  up  in  small  earthern  ves- 
sels. We  leave  the  foil  one  and  bring  home  the  empty 
one  weekly.  When  we  have  butter  standing  in  a  bason 
or  crock,  we  put  some  strong  pickle  on  it.  Our  batter 
is  very  much  liked  by  all  those  who  have  tried  it. 

We  keep  the  milk  vessels  on  the  rock  floor,  and  not  in 
the  water  as  most  others  do.  We  use  a  large  Kendall 
chum  that  holds  twenty  gallons;  it  is  i^etty  hard  work 
turning  it.  Would  a  fly  or  balance  wheel  improve  it? 
[No.]  The  spring-house  is  plastered,  and  well  white- 
washed, and  the  yard  around  is  planted  with  Cedar, 
Cottonwood,  Aspens,  Catalpa,  Bed  Bud,  Serviee- 
berry.  Dogwood,  Black-locust,  Bock-Maple,  &c.  &c. 
I  have  a  Black-locust  grafted  about  ten  feet  high  with 
the  Robinia  hupida  or  ftose  acacia,  which  I  think  looks 
very  pretty  when  in  flower. 

In  the  winter  when  we  have  little  milk,  and  the  weath- 
er is  very  cold,  we  bring  the  milk  to  the  house.  We 
have  a  perfectly  dry  cellar,  with  the  floor  partly  solid, 
level  rock,  and  this  place  answers  very  well  in  winter. 

One  of  my  neighbors  who  has  an  excellent  spring  about 
200  feet  from  his  house,  but  80  feet  below  it,  has  had  an 
Hydraulic  ram  put  up,  and  intends  to  erect  a  milk-house 
on  the  north  side  of  his  dwelling-house,  and  to  have  a 
shallow  trough  to  run  the  water  into  and  to  set  his  milk 
vessels  in.  This  will  save  labor.  Another  who  has  no 
spring  convenient,  has  a  milk-house  built  close  by  his 
well,  and  has  a  channel  built  with  brick,  and  plastered 
with  cement,  to  run  along  three  sides  of  the  house,  close 
to  the  wall.  The  channel  is  about  li  feet  wide  and  six 
inches  deep.  This  he  pumps  full  of  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day  or  as  often  as  it  gets  too  warm,  and  he  keeps 
the  milk  vessels  setting  in  the  water.  He  says  it  does 
pretty  well.  Another  whose  spring  rises  within  about 
ten  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sunk  a  cellar 
aroud  the  spring,  roofed  it  over,  made  stairs  down  to 
it,  and  keeps  the  milk  setting  in  the  water.  It  is  pretty 
cool,  but  inconvenient.  I  find  all,  except  ourselves, 
keep  the  milk  vessels  setting  In  the  water.    A  man  from 
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near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  hM  the  best  situation  for  his 
qpriBg-houae  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  on  the  north  side 
of  a  steep  bank  of  rock,  about  80  fiset  hifh.  He  keeps 
his  milk  vessels  in  the  water. 

If  I  was  building  a  spring-house  in  this  climate,  on 
level  ground,  X  would  put  the  door  and  windows  on  the 
north  side,  and  bank  up  the  other  three  sides  as  high  as 
the  lower  stcnry.  This  I  thix^,  with  planting  trees  round 
it,  would  keep  it  cool  enough.  Jos»  J.  C&aiq,  Aiudi' 
son,  Indiana,  Dec.  dl,  1850. 

Inqairy— Wens* 

Eiw.  Cdltivatob — ^I  have  s  cow,  on  whose  under  jaw 
is  a  large  excrescence ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  toeru  I  have 
aearcfaed  my  agriooltural  books  in  vi^,  for  a  description 
of  the  wen,  hoping  to  find  a  cure;  and  if  you,  or  any 
correspondent  can  tell  us  a  remedy  for  such  a  t«moT,they 
wiU  coniW  a  fiivor,  and,  perhaps,  save  my  cow. 

In  March,  1860,  this  cow  was  booked  rather  Wncere- 
monloQsly,  by  another  cow,  when  in  her  stall;  and  in 
her  attempt  to  escape  through  the  manger,  I  conehide, 
flfae  injured  her  jaw ;  for  I  discovered  immediately  after 
this  fracas,  a  little  hard  himp,  about  the  ske  of  a  ben's 
egg,  which  increased  in  sise  until  June,  when  it  broke, 
and  smelled  very  oflfbmlve.  Medical  counsellors  pre- 
scribed an  esdiarotic  of  caustic  potash.  This  was  ap- 
plied daring  the  snmmer,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  with 
little  or  no  benefit. 

During  September  and  October  I  paid  but  little  at- 
tention  to  it ;  but  would  occasionally  apply  some.  Kow, 
I  apply  potash  once  in  3  or  4  days.  The  cow  is  much 
emaciated ;  and  it  is  difficuH  for  her  to  eat  anything  but 
roots  and  cut  feed.  When  she  ruminates,  she  froths  at 
tiie  mouth;  and  a  stream  of  slabber  is  constantly  flow- 
iilg.*  Its  stse,  now,  is  like  the  half  of  a  man's  bead.  It 
inspires  a  great  repugnance ;  and  nothing  but  an  appU- 
cation  of  potash  win  cleanse  it. 

Who  is  able  to  prescribe  a  cure?    S.  Edwakds  Todd. 

Xaki  Riige,  Tomphtna  county j  iVl  F. 

>»<t 

IiegMaliott  te  Hbslatioii  to  Agriddtmne* 

"We  have  recefved  a  communication  of  considerable 
length  in  relation  to  several  subjects  which  were  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  MsRftiAic,  in  his  articles  published  in  onr 
last  volume,  pp.  29,  891.  Want  of  space  obliges  us  to 
g!ve  the  following  extracts  only,  instead  of  the  entire 
communication.  In  relation  to  fiax-seed  and  linseed 
haviDg  been  placed  in  the  tariff  of  1846  as  distinct  arti- 
cles, the  fbtlowing  explanation  is  given: 

**  Legislators  may  be  too  ignorant  of  what  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers,  but  the  fact 
that  flax-seed  and  linseed  were  treated  as  two  distinct 
articles  by  the  Congress  of  1846,  was  more  the  result 
of  accident  than  ignorance  on  their  part.  The  flrst  ap- 
pearance of  flax-seed  and  linseed  as  two  distinct  articles, 
was  in  the  tariff  of  1833.  It  was  placed  there  In  that 
condition  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
of  our  country,  and  one  whose  devotion  to  agriculture  has 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  '  The  Farmer  of  Ashland.* 
It  was  introduced  into  a  Congress  of  which  Mr.  Nathan 
Appleton  was  a  member.  The  bill  received  his  special 
attention  in  two  or  three  able  speeches.  It  finally  pass- 
ed that  Congress,  with  flax-seed  and  linseed  expressed 


as  two  distinct  articles.  In  that  ooDditioii,  by  accident, 
they  were  copied  into  the  tariff  aet  of  1846.  The  bOi 
was  reported  to  the  House  in  April.  It  wa»  aincnded 
in  July,  by  raismg  the  dnty  on  flaxseed  firona  ten  t^ 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  oa  wool  at  the  smbb  tims 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  ia  that  coadifeioa 
passed  the  House.  The  bill  was  asModed  in  the  Seottts 
and  returned  to  the  House  for  cooeurreaee.  The  fSsct 
was  then  discovered  that  flax-seed  and  Unseed  were  not 
only  in  the  bill  aa  two  distinct  artides,  but  owing  to  ths 
amendmeat  of  July,  were  atdifibrenit  sates  ef  duty.  It 
was  too  late  howevei,  too  make  an  amendmeat,  as  a 
return  to  the  Senate  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  whoib 
bill.  It  was  therefore  allowed  to  pass  in  that  shape,  and 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
inquiring  at  which  rata  uader  the  dscamstaaces  the 
duty  would  be  collected.  The  Secretarsr^  letter,  in 
answer,  (which  can  now  be  found  in  the  poGseasion  o£  the 
gentleman  then  representing  the  27th  coQgresstonal  dis> 
trict  in  this  State,)  asserted  that  the  duty  wonJd  he 
collected  at  twenty  per  cent. 

"  When  farmers  shall  have  to  rriy  less  apon  prsctke 
to  the  entnre  exclusion  of  theory,  they  will  learn  to  sp* 
preciate  such  artificfad  helps  as  nay  be  broigfat  to  beav 
upon  agriculture  by  both  science  and  legislation.  They 
will  then  learn  to  avail  themselves  of  existing  agricvt 
tural  associations,  and  if  neoessary  to  frame  aew  ones^ 
m  order  to  iaveetigate  aod  ascertain  what  artificial  hidps 
may  be  made  most  oondudte  to  their  general  good. 
Their  wishes,  expressed  throagh  snch  associatioas,  wfil 
have  the  force  of  conunands  in  obtainmg,  at  the  bands 
orieglslators,  all  they  can  reasoaably  require.  The  as- 
sociation in  Rhode  Island,  of  which  yomr  Tewksbury 
correspondent  speaks,  and  similar  associations  in  eveiy 
State  in  the  Union,  woidd  be  powerless  if  exerted  sgainst 
the  wishes  of  the  associated  agrieultarists  of  the  oountry. 
Let  the  fiurmers  be  but  true  to  themselves,  and  we  shall 
hear  no  more  that  their  interests  are  neg^acted  in  oar 
halls  of  legisfaition." 


-*♦*- 


The  Philosophy  of  It« 


By  seeing  an  apple  fall,  Isaac  Kewton  was  led  mtoa 
train  of  thought  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation.  This  may  be  called  an  accidental 
discovery,  but  thousands  had  seen  the  same  before  and 
thought  nu  more  about  it.  But  it  required  a  rig^t  kind 
of  mind  to  be  directed  to  it,  to  pursue  the  investigation 
and  learn  the  philosophy  of  it.  It  was  such  an  accident 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  steam. 
Many  had  seen  the  power  of  steam  in  lifting  the  Ifd  of  a 
tea-kettle,  but  there  were  only  a  few  that  had  philosophy 
enough  about  tbem  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  such 
an  agent  for  motive  power,  and  to  pursue  investigations 
in  order  to  test  its  value.  The  history  of  discovery  in 
the  sciences  and  arts,  gives  many  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  wh:ch  persons  have  arrived  at  important 
results  in  studying  the  philosophy  of  their  pursuits. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintaince,  who  has  the  over- 
sight of  a  large  workshop,  is  a  great  philosopher — ^in  bis 
way.  He  is  for  searching  out  all  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  his  business,  and  in  directing  his  workmen  he 
not  only  tells  them  hew  to  do  their  work,  but  ir^y  it  is 
done  so.    He  explains  thj  philosophy  of  it,  so  that  it  is 
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nuich  6Mfer  ondersftood,  soch  an  faiquiriDg  mind  is  very 
advantageous,  and  the  gentleman  aforesaid  has  found  it 
so;  not  only  flnanclaUyj  buAe  has  been  '*  heard  from" 
in  the  reports  of  the  Patent  Office. 

If  water  can  be  decomposed  so  as  to  furnish  a  "  burn- 
ing fluid/'  it  will  be  a  brillianl  discovery.  The  success 
of  the  matter  is  not  yet  fully  established;  to  insure  it, 
will  no  doubt  requh^  patience  and  paint.  The  scientific 
and  the  unlearned  may  cry  out  ''  humbug;"  so  they  did 
when  Fulton  launched  his  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson. 
But  when  the  success  of  this  water  light  is  establidiedy 
it  will  be  a  more  brflliant  discorery  than  that  of  the 
properties  of  stenm,  and  equally  as  beneficial  for  the 
million. 

Perhaps  many  fanners  may  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  studying  it.  .  Such  persons  are  very  much 
mistaken.  It  is  true  they  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to 
hooks  that  the  professional  man  has,  but  oi:|r  great  men 
were  not  made  by  books  alone,  but  by  studying  natuze, 
men  and  things.  And  no  one  has  better  opportunities 
to  study  nature  than  the  fiirmer.    He  may  if  he  will, 

find 

*^  SennoDft  in.  itonesi  toi^es  in  treei, 
Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
And  good  in  ererytlaiig." 

Kot  only  chemical  changes,  bat  philosophical  changes 
are  conetontly  taking  place  in  the  farmer's  presence. 
Those  fomiliar  occurrences,  the  rising  of  fog  and  the 
fkUinf^  of  dew,  or  rather  the  condensing  of  vapor  that 
forms  dew,  are  explained  upon  philosophical  principles, 
and  are  among  the  many  things  that  the  fiumer  seu  but 
does  wjiknow. 

In  every  day  Ufe  may  be  seen  instances  of philo- 
sophy if  you  please.  If  you  want  to  see  a  model  £urmer 
and  farm,  just  go  with  me  to  neighbor  P.'s.  Weeds  do 
not  grow  in  his  garden  or  cornfields,  or  bushes  by  the 
side  of  the  fences  that  enclose  his  cultivated  land .  Every- 
thing speaks  of  good  management,  industry  and  thrift. 
Perhaps  his  "  bump''  of  order  may  be  ftilly  deteU^ped, 
Imt  that  is  not  all  the  philosophy  of  it.  He  is  a  man 
of  information,  ^' takes  the  papers"  of  course,  and 
brings  the  result  of  his  obsmvation,  intelUgence  and 
reading  into  active  service;  hence  that  state  of  things 
about  his  premises  that  is  so  pleasant  to  behold. 

Shall  we  pass  on  to  neighbor  O.'s..  In  passing  hki 
premises  yon  might  suppose  you  were,  going  '^  by  the 
field  of  the  slothful.''  Nothing  in  place;  work  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  consequently  half  done ;  ib£  cultivated  crops 
clioked  by  weeds,  and  to  forth,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. He  don't  take  the  papers,  not  he,  and  as  for  '  ^  book 
fturmiitg"  he  dont  believe  in  it.  His  father  raised  good 
oom,  and  had  fbt  hogs,  and  books  did  him  no  good,  and 
he  can  do  as  well  as  his  father  did.  He  could  not  a£R>rd 
to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  if  he  wanted  to,  and  he 
could  not  get  tone  to  read  it  if  he  did,  and  as  for  ''  slick- 
ing up  round,"  and  befaig  so  ''awf^  nice,"  it  did  not 
amount  io  anything.  Mistaken  man,  '*  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  hit 
philosophy."    W.  L.  Eaton. 

Talking. — ^Tbe  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are, 
to  talk  little,  to  hear  much,  to  reflect  alone  upon  what 
has  passed  in  company,  to  distrust  one's  own  opinions 
and  value  others  that  deserve  it. 
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Tht  great  denuding  pracett  left  the  rocks  of  the  Ham« 
ilton  group  in  this  neighborhood  with  very  irregular 
suriaoeSj — such  as  narrow  vales,  or  basins  of  many  acres, 
in  extent,  and  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  more  than  50 
feet;  but  it  is  no  less  remarkable  that  none  of  these 
rocks  project  above  the  northern  drift  which  has  given 
us  so  smooth  a  country,  although  in  some  places  they 
appear  very  near  the  surface.  As  we  recede  from  the 
Oayuga  Lake  however^  the  covering  of  drift  deepena, 
and  these  remarks  chiefly  apply  within  the  first  three 
miles. 

But  so  smooth  a  surface  is  unfavorable  to  the  issuing 
forth  of  springs  or  fountains,  and  comparatively  few  are 
found  in  this  district.  To  dig  wells  has  therefore  been 
the  general  resort.  When  convenience  has  directed  the 
excavation  into  this  state — ^which  is  very  compact — the 
chance  for  obtaining  durable  water  is  small;  and  of  four 
wells  which  were  dug  on  my  farm,  scarcely  one  has  been 
more  than  a  reservior  in  drouth,  the  whole  contents 
at  such  times  having  been  emptied  to  the  bottom .  After- 
wards indeed,  we  sunk  a  well  (60  feet)  where  the  drift 
was  deep  enough  without  reaching  the  rock,  and  there 
we  have  nev^  had  oocasion  to  measure  the  supply. 

In  182d*we  dug  a  well  at  the  kitchen  door  20  feet  deep* 
The  first  8  feet  were  through  the  drift,  when  we  came 
to  polished  state,  slightly  mclined,  over  which  a  little 
pure  water  was  soaking  or  moving  westward.  On  thia 
was  all  omr  hopes  for  a  suj^ly  except  in  wet  weather, 
when  it  would  be  greatly  increased ;  and  the  remaining 
12  feet  which  we  cut  into  the  rock,  was  only  intended 
as  a  reservior.  The  value  of  this  efibrt  however,  was 
greatly  diminished  hy  filling  wp  three  quarter*  qf  the 
excavation  with  the  toall*  so  that  every  dry  season  wa 
were  scant  of  water. 

In  1844  we  dug  another  well,  about  three  rods  froia 
the  former  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  house ;  and  having 
become  seBsible  of  our  error  in  starting  the  wall  fVom 
the  bottom,  we  began  it  on  the  top  of  the  roeh,  wlikh 
occurred  10  feet  briow  the  surface.  To  do  this  con- 
veniently however,  required  some  preparation.  Having 
dug  putlog  holes  at  proper  dirtanoes  round  the  circum- 
ference, dose  above  the  ro<^,  we  excavated  it  down- 
wards 9i  feet  when  veater  came  in  through  a  small  deft^ 
yielding  scarcely  two  pailflils  in  24  hours.  We  could  go 
no  deeper  without  blasting,  which  was  not  deemed  ex- 
pedient. We  then  placed  the  putlogs,  and  laid  a  tight 
floor  to  receive  the  earth  which  should  be  cut  from  the 
sides  in  preparing  the  foundation  for  the  wall.  On  the 
rock,  the  excavation  was  18  inches  wide,  forming  a  cir« 
cular  shelf,  but  it  contracted  upwards  to  the  height  of 
6  feet,  like  the  lower  part  of  a  cone.  Above  this  point, 
the  well  was  not  widened,  so  that  the  wall  would  leave 
the  opemng  or  mouth  only  8  feet  in  diameter,  though 
it  would  be  6  feet  across  at  its  foundation. 

Having  provided  shapely  stone,  and  considering  thai 
this  wall  would  be  a  horizontal  arch,  bracing  itself  at 

*  Cylinder!  haying  the  same  altitude  are  to  each  other  as  their 
bases ;  and  their  tuuea  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diame- 
ters. Hence  the  <^a  part  of  the  well  (or  3  feet  squared,)  is  to  tho 
whole  excaTatioB,  Cor  0  feet  sqnare^l  as  9  is  to  36— or  as  1  is  to  4» 
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^▼ery  point, — I  was  surprised  when  the  well-digger  re- 
Aued  to  build  it,  "  Ko— he  had  walled  wells,  and  knew 
DOW,  but  this  leaning  wall  would  certainly  cave  in,  and 
be  would  not  undertake  it."  No  reasoning  could  over- 
come  his  apprehensions,  and  the  work  was  at  a  stand, 
when  an  old  carpenter  who  happened  to  be  present, 
offered  his  servicen— he  was  not  aAraid,  and  the  well" 
digger  served  as  tender. 

Now  as  this  wall  appears  to  stand  as  finnly  as  any 
other  in  this  region;  and  as  the  well  has  always  Airnish- 
ed  abundance  of  the  best  water, — ^I  have  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  make  a  record  of  the  &ct8}  as  I 
know  of  no  other  attempt  on  this  plan. 

And  I  am  now  satisfied  that  if  our  former  well  had 
been  walled  up  in  the  same  manner,  we  should  always 
have  had  plenty  of  water.  Let  us  examine  the  grounds 
of  this  opinion.  Suppose  at  the  commencement  of  a 
drouth  there  is  10  feet  of  water,  which  we  may  call  in 
roimd  numbers  equal  to  280  cubic  feet,  or  660  pailfUls. 
Then  if  5  pailfuls  a  dfty  be  required,  this  reservoir  would 
yield  them  for  116  days;  but  as  the  water  dripping  in 
flrom  the  top  of  the  rock)  would  be  equal  to  one  pailftil, 
there  would  be  a  sufficiency  for  140  days. 

But  as  no  drouth  in  this  land  has  been  known  to  con- 
tinue through  that  length  of  time,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  by  this  improvement  and  at  that  rate,  we  should 
have  a  reservior  not  to  be  exhausted ;  but  otf  the  con- 
trary, it  would  yield  10  pailfuls  a  day  through  any 
drouth  that  I  ever  remember  in  Cayuga  county ;  and  let 
me  add  that  such  water  is  of  the  purest  and  sweetest 
throughout  the  entire  summer  and  autumn.  GrtatJUldf 
Cayuga  county ^  l$t  mo,  20.,  1851. 

9.^ 

Cheap  and  Expeditions  mode  of  Seed*Sowing« 

Gardners  frequently  wish  to  sow  small  seeds  in  too 
considerable  a  quantity  to  be  done  cheaply  by  the  fingers, 
and  yet  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  Justify  the  pur- 
chase of  an  expensive  seed-sower. 
Let  such  persons  pursue  the  following  method: 
The  ground  beii^  well  prepared  by  the  plow,  harrow, 
and /if  need  be,  the  rake,  construct — 

I.  Jt  Marker. — ^Take  a  8  by  4  scantlin,  6  or  8  feet 
long — ^bore  holes,  at  three  inches  distance,  with  an  inch 
augur;  add  a  pole  to  one  side  with  a  peg  through  the 
extreme  end  for  a  handle.  Now  fbrm  teeth,  made  a 
little  wedge  shaped  at  the  bottom.  Set  these  6,  9, 12, 
16,  or  1^  mches  distance  as  you  wish  your  rows,  and 
your  Darker  is  done.  It  is  in  shape,  you  will  perceive, 
like  a  great  rake. 

Go  to  one  side  of  your  plat,  fix  your  eye  on  some 
mark  at  the  other  end,  advance  with  a  steady  step, 
drawing  your  marker  behind  you.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  you  to  do  this  without  varying  three  inches  from 
a  straight  line.  Turn  round  and  set  your  inside  tooth 
in  the  last  mark  made,  and  go  back.  If  you  are  alone, 
make  but  a  few  marks  before  you  begin  to  sow. 

II.  The  Seed-Sower. — ^If  you  have  no  time  or  disposi- 
tion to  go  to  a  tinner  to  get  a  handsome  instrument, 
proceed  thus:  Take  a  common  tin  cannister  with  a 
steeple  top.  Pierce  a  round  smooth  hole  through  the 
cover,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  or,  what  is  better,  get 
three  or  four  covers  made  to  it,  with  holes  of  difieront 
sizes  to  suit  different  seeds.    Now  fasten  your  cannister 


with  a  string  to  a  piece  of  a  barrel  stave  to  serve  as  a 
handle. 

III.  Preparation  of  the  Seedy  and  Sowing, — ^Have  on 
hand  a  half  barrel  of  sand,  dry  and  not  too  fine.  Sift 
a  few  quarts,  and  be  careful  that  not  a  stick,  straw,  or 
piece  of  gravel  is  left  behind,  as  they  would  choke  your 
sower. 

Mingle  your  seed  with  fVom  five  to  ten  times  its  quan- 
tity of  sand;  fill  your  sower  by  means  of  a  tunnel;  put 
on  your  cover,  advance  to  the  first  row,  insert  your 
sower,  and  walk  off.  You  will  soon  learn  bow  to  pro- 
portion your  sand,  the  sise  of  the  hole,  and  the  speed 
of  your  walking.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  be  able 
to  walk  with  a  quick  step,  and  yet  have  your  seed  spread 
just  right.  The  great  trouble  is  to  make  a  beginning. 
A  little  experience  will  make  all  easy  and  rapid. 

ly .  Covering  the  Seed, — ^A  hay  rake  inverted,  or  what 
is  better,  a  bit  of  wood  a  little  longer  and  heavier,  fas* 
tened  to  an  9ld  rake  handle  wUl  cover  rapidly. 

But  if  your  soil  is  in  good  tilth,  and  your  operations 
have  been  managed  carefully,  you  may  cover  most  of  the 
seeds,  to  be  sown  by  this  method,  with  a  roller.  Even 
if  you  cover  by  the  former  method,  there  are  numerous 
and  great  advantages  in  rolling  your  whole  pl&t  before 
you  leave  it.  Tour  seed  will  spring  up  more  evenly, 
your  first  weeding  will  be  done  more  safely  and  expe- 
ditiously, and  your  seed  will  come  with  more  certainty 
especially  in  dry  weather.  With  such  a  marker,  sower 
and  roller,  I  think  two  men  would  sow  at  least  one  and 
and  a  half  acres  of  turneps  or  onions  in  a  day.  .  Indeed, 
I  have  done  all  the  sowing  of  a  large  market  garden  in 
this  way  for  some  years,  although  I  think  I  ahonld  find 
my  advantage  in  using  a  regular  seed-sower,  eq^edafly 
as  it  would  be  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of 
seeds  than  the  simple  method  which  I  have  used.  C. 
E.  G.     Utica,  Jan,  2Atk,  1861. 

The  Crops  of  New«F«ngland> 

I  see  it  stated  in  some  quarters,  that  New-England 
can  no  longer  raise  grain  with  profit.  If  it  is  meant  by 
this  that  grain  can  not  be  the  staple  production,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposition.  Daxiel  Webstea  long 
since,  with  his  usual  keen  perception,  said  that  grazing 
must  be  the  occupation  of  eastern  farmers.  Still  we 
think  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  corn  and  oats 
can  be  raised  with  profit  in  our  vallies,  and  even  on  our 
hills, — ^not  for  the  home  oonsumption  of  the  whde  popu- 
lation, but  for  the  supply  of  the  fkrmers  themselves. 
There  is  much  sense  in  the  maxim,  '^  Have  two  strii^ 
to  your  bow."  The  cnltivation  of  grain  will  fill  up  the 
chinks  of  time,  and  the  profits  of  it  will  fill  up  the  chinks 
in  the  pocket.  If  any  one  is  not  satisfied  of  this,  let 
him  neglect  his  corn-patch  for  one  year,  and  buy  com 
to  fktten  his  pork,  and  meal  to  make  his  Johnycake, 
and  he  will  probably  find  it  more  difficult  to  raise  the 
cash  than  it  would  have  been  to  raise  the  com.  A  va- 
riety in  our  productions,  conduces  to  independence  and 
eomfort.  If  one  crop  fails,  we  have  another  to  lean 
upon  -f  and  there  is  a  comfort  in  partaking  of  one's  own 
products,  which  the  purchased  article  does  not  furnish. 
It  is  a  laudable  pride  that  the  farmer  feels,  as  he  says 
to  his  guest,  "  this  bread  was  made  of  my  own  wheat," 
or  ^'  this  fruit  is  some  of  my  own  raising."    But  I  took 
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up  my  pen  particularly  lo  say  that  the  multiplied 
changes  going  on  around  ua,  demand  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  crop8«    The  &rmer  must  have  his  eyes 
open,  and  adapt  his  products  to  the  changing  market. 
What  profits  would  the  merchant'  make,  who  persisted 
in  purchaamg  the  same  articles  year  after  year,  without 
consulting  the  wants  of  his  customers?    However  honest 
and  attentive  the  tradesman  is,  these  old  fashioned  goods 
mtist  lie  on  the  shelf,  or  be  sold  without  profit.    In  like 
manner  the  producer  who  persists  in  cultivating  his  land 
m  the  same  manner  that  his  father  did  before  him,  and 
raising  only  those  articles  that  custom  has  made  him 
fkmiliar  with,  must  be  content  to  fkll  in  the  rear,  and 
see  himself  outstripped  by  his  neighbor,  who  has  an  eye 
open  to  the  change  going  on  around  him.    Manufactur- 
ing establishments  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  in 
oar  midst,  and  the  iron  horse  comes  snorting  through 
our  fkrms,  laden  with  the  produce  of  more  fertile  lands, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  note  the  effect  of  these  things. 
We  must  change  the  step  when  the  tune  changea.    I 
know  we  Yankees  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  in  being 
flhrewd,  and  ever  ready  to  turn  a  penny;  but  there  are 
others  shrewd  beside  ourselves.    The  world  is  jogging 
on,  and  we  must  keep  up  with  it .    In  the  article  of  wool , 
which  has  been  one  of  our  staples,  we  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete much  longer  with  the  prairie  farmer,  when  facilities 
for  producing  and  transporting  has  so  much  increased. 

In  dairy  products  also;  it  cannot  be  deenied  that  our 
western  friends,  have  the  advantage  of  us.  To  what 
then  shall  we  turn  our  attention?  some  one  may  ask 
with  a  feeling  of  despondency.  I  would  by  no  means 
discourage  the  eastern  farmer.  The  list  of  our  products 
is  a  long  one,  and  we  only  need  to  make  a  judicious 
selection,  and  cultivate  with  skill,  and  our  profit  and 
loss  account  will  stimulate  us  to  further  effort.  In  the 
Ticinity  of  manufacturers,  garden  products  will  pay  much 
better  than  the  corn  and  wheat  of  Ohio.  True  the 
market  may  be  limited  for  these  articles,  but  the  adage 
that  ^'Demand  creates  supply ,''  is  no  more  true  than 
ita  converse,  supply  creates  demand.  Few  fiimilies  en- 
Joy  through  the  year,  the  various  vegetables,  and  the 
reason  is  they  cannot  be  obtained.  Fresh  meat  also 
must  be  funushed  to  eastern  markets  mainly  by  eastern 
producers.  The  various  firuits  too,  must  be  supplied 
mostly  by  home  production,  and  the  supply  of  these 
never  equals  liie  demand.  I  need  not  particularise  more . 
JBach  must  judge  for  himself  what  products  his  market 
and  soil  demand.  Our  census  shows  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  an  hicrease  of  wealth  in  still  greater  ratio. 
The  times  demand  increased  skill  aad  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil--not  merely  bodily  labor,  but 
mental  activity,  a  mind  awake  to  the  capacities  and 

wants  of  the  age.    Bk&kshibb. 

>♦> 

Fke5CH  Sheep-Doos. — An  English  traveller  speaks 
of  the  dogs  which  are  used  in  Normandy,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  as  being  uncommonly  valuable.  He  thus 
describes  one:  ''  The  animal  was  some  cross  of  the  breed 
commonly  known  in  England  as  lurchers;  and  the  quick 
sparkle  of  the  eye,  and  the  ready  and  eager  intelligence 
of  his  face  as  he  watched  his  master,  and  flew  round  and 
round  the  flock  at  the  slightest  gesture,  or  merely  mum- 
bled word  of  direction,  were  really  beautif\il  to  see. 
The  shepherd  told  me  he  was  a  most  valuable  dog— he 
would  not  sell  him  for  200  francs.'' 


ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES. 

PaoTECTiRO  Faurr-TRBBs  moM  Sheep,  ahd  raoM  thb 
Son.— O.  M.y  Lowell,  Mass.  The  phin  you  speak  of, 
nailing  three  boards,  uprightly,  round  each  tree,  would 
be  the  best  protection,  both  against  sheep  and  the  hot 
sun.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  sheep  in  a  young 
orchard  without  guarding  the  trees  in  some  way.  After 
the  trees  have  rough  bark,  sheep  will  seldom  gnaw  them. 
Sometimes  they  will  run  in  a  young  orchard  for  months 
without  barking  the  trees;  but  wWle  the  trees  are 
small,  there  is  always  a  liability  of  the  bark  bemg  eaten 
off  by  sheep,  if  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  orchard. 

Eoo-HATCHiKo  Maghike.-^'^  CoMtant  Reader," 
Springfield,  Mass.  We  cannot  tell  where  such  an  arti* 
cle  as  you  inquire  for  can  be  had.  All  those  which  have 
come  under  our  observation,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  have 
not  answered  the  expectations  which  were  at  first  raised 
in  regard  to  them. 

Gbass  for  Meadows. — *'  A  CorrewpondenV*  inquires 
of  what  kinds  of  grass  Mr.  Clapp's  meadow,  mentioned 
in  our  January  number,  page  64,  was  composed  We 
have  understood  it  was  chiefly  Phleum  ffratense,  timothy, 
(herds-grass  of  New-England,)  and  Jigrosiie  vulgaris, 
red-top.  If  this  is  not  so,  Mr.  G.  will  please  inform  us. 
The  kinds  of  clover  seed  inquired  for,  (medium  or  south- 
em  and  white,)  as  well  as  red-top  grass  seed,  can  be  had 
at  most  seed-stores  in  New- York,  Boston,  or  this  city. 

CARRorn.'-ji,  J.  X.,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Rather  light 
loams  are  best  for  carrots.  To  produce  a  large  crop,  the 
oil  should  be  rich ;  that  which  has  been  well  manured 
for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  the  previous  season,  will  do 
well ;  if  more  manure  is  added  for  the  carrots,  it  should 
be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  deep  and  flne,  and  the  surface  smoothed  and 
cleared  from  lumps  by  the  roller  and  light  harrow,  be- 
fore the  seed  is  sown.  The  crop  may  be  put  in  early  in 
May.  Be  sure  to  have  good  seed  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  About  two  pounds  per  acre  will  be  required. 
Its  cost  is  usually  about  a  dollar  a  pound.  It  may  be 
sown  with  a  drill-barrow  in  rows  sixteen  inches  apart. 
For  a  field  crop,  the  plants  may  be  thinned  to  spaces  of 
three  inches  in  the  row,  and  they  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds. 

MuLTicoLE  Rte. — H.  ifJ,B.,  Springfield,  Mass.  This 
grain  may  be  had  of  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  at  $1  per 
bushel. 

Gorh-Shbller.— %/*.  IT.  C,  East- Windsor ,Ct.  Smith's 
oom-sheller  is  adapted  to  horse-power,  and  is  capable 
of  shelling  100  bushels  an  hour.  It  may  be  fed  by  shovels 
or  baskets.  It  is  for  sale  by  Emery  fie  Co.,  Albany-^ 
price  $60. 

Marl  op  New- Jerset. — C.  H. ,  PainsvUle,  Ohio.  The 
''  blue  marl"  of  which  you  speak  as  being  found  in  New- 
Jersey,  is  probably  what  geologists  term  green-sand. 
Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  chiefly  due  to  potash,  of  which 
it  contains  a  large  proportion.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  blue  clay  of  Northern  Ohio  contains  potash  in  any 
proportion  that  would  render  it  valuable  as  manure. 

Water  Limb.— R.  H.  V.  R.,  Butternuts,  N.  Y.  This 
article  in  its  natural  state,  is  usually  mixed  more  or  less 
with  sand  and  skite.  It  contains  also  magnesia  and  iron, 
to  which  properties  its  oemokting  power  is  supposed  to 
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be  in  a  conaiderable  degree  due.  We  have  heard  of  no 
instances  where  the  lime,  used  for  water  cement  has  been 
applied  as  manure ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  most 
distinguishing  principle,  magnesia,  is  a  constituent  of  all 
grains— wheat,  especially,  containing  it  in  a  striking  pro- 
portion. Hence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  it 
would  be  useful  as  a  manure  on  soils  which  were  deficient 
in  the  elements  of  wheat. 

Atrshisb  Bull. — G.  H.  A.  C,  Chesterfield  county, 
Ya.  We  know  of  but  one  Ayrshire  bull  for  sale  in  this 
Ticinity.  He  will  be  three  years  old  this  spring,  and 
would  be  sold  for  $100.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
breed. 

Agricultubal  Library. — ^D.  S.,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
L.I.  In  addition  to  the  best  agricultural  periodicals  of 
this  country,  we  would  recommend  ^*  The  Farmer's 
Guide,"  by  Henry  Stephens,  with  notes  by  Prof.  Norton, 
now  in  course  of  pubtication  by  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  New- 
York;  Prof.  Norton's  ''Elements  of  Scientific  Agricul- 
ture;" '' Johnston's  Lectures;"  '' Knight's  Farmer's 
Library,"  two  Tolumes,  embracing  ''  The  Ox,"  ''  The 
Sheep,"  "The  Hog,"  "Poultry"  and  "Bees,"  by 
Martin,  and  "  The  Horse,"  and  "  The  Dog,"  by  Youatt. 

DRAixiira-TiLxs. — ^J.  C,  Princeton,  N.  J.  By  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Babcock's  advertisement  in  our  February 
number,  yon  will  obtain  the  information  you  wish. 

Lbao  PipBS  roB  Watbr. — J.  0.  Jr.,  North  Hoosick, 
N.  Y.  Soft,  or  pure  water,  sometimes  causes  the  decay 
of  lead  pipes — ^the  oxygen  combining  with  and  decompos- 
ing the  lead.  With  hard  water,  or  that  which  contains 
mineral  salts— «8  lime,  iron,  (ko.,  an  incrustaUon  is 
generally  formed  on  the  lead  which  preserves  it.  Lead 
pipe  for  water  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  hydraulic  mor- 
tar or  cement,  but  from  personal  obserTation  we  can- 
not say  whether  it  prevents  the  decay  of  the  pipe. 

Books  for  Premiiims. 

Several  of  oar  Amenta  have  requested  us  to  send  them  Catalogues 
of  Books  from  which  they  can  select  their  Premiums ;  but  as  we 
have  no  Catalogues,  we  annex  the  follofwmg  list,  froa  which  selce- 
tims  may  be  made : 

American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  $4. 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dicuouaiy,  Si  .50. 

▲lien's  American  Parm-Book,  SI. 

Buel's  Farmer's  Companion,  75  cents. 

Colman's  European  Agr  culture,  8  vols.,  S5. 

Smith's  Productive  Farming,  50  cents. 

Boussincault's  Rural  Economy,  91.50. 

Duw's  Muck  Manual,  SO  oento. 

Faulkner's  Treatise  on  Manures,  50  eents. 

Johnston^s  Lectures  on  Agricaltund  Chemintry^  S1J35,  and  his 
Lectures  before  the  N.  Y.  8.  A^.  Society,  75  cents. 

Norton's  Elements  ot  Scientific  Agriculture,  SO  cents. 

Thompson  on  the  Food  of  Animals,  75  cents. 

DoMniniff's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  SlJSO. 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist,  SI. 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book,  50  cents. 

Downiug's  Conntr)'  IIonseA,  3i— Cottage  Residences,  $3— Land- 
scape Gardening,  S3-50. 

Allen's  Treatise  ou  the  Grape  Viae,  SI. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  $2.35. 

Breck's  Book  of  Flowers,  75  cents. 

Kitchen  Gardener'«  Text  Book,  50  cents. 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,  75  cents. 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian,  50  cents. 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion,  SI. 

Browne's  American  Poultry- Yard,  SI. 

Tlie  American  Fowl  Breeder,  25  c.iiui. 

Onenou's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows,  03|  cents. 

Miner's  Bee-keeper's  Manual,  SI. 

Morrell's  Araericau  Shepherd,  SI- 

Youatt  on  t^ie  Pip,  65  ceius. 

Leuchar's  Treatise  on  Heating  IIot-hon«es.  ^1. 

Miss  Bcecher's  Domestic  Economy,  and  Domestic  Receipt  Book, 
75  cents  each. 

Webster's  large  Dictionary,  new  e<litIon,  S6. 

The  Horticuhurist,  S3-50  per  vol.,  bound. 

T\m  Coiiivator,  %lJt5  per  vol.,  bound. 


NOTES   FOR  THE  MONTH. 

AcKHowLBDGMEJiTs.— -We  hftve  reoeived  conunani* 
cations  sinee  our  last,  fVom  6.  J.,  J.  W.  Froetor,  Otii 
Dillingham,  Levi  BarUett,  G.  M.,  David  Thomas,  A 
Young  Housewife,  An  Inexperienced  Fruit-grower,  R. 
T.  Rohinson,  John  S.  Pettibone,  A  Subscriber,  A.  J. 
Little,  A  Constant  Reader,  J.  J.  Craig,  S.  £.  Todd,D. 
T.,  J.  Chase  Jr.,  J.  C.  J.,  C.  E.  G.,  J.  T.  P.,  W.  L. 
Eaton,  Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  Prof.  J.  P.  Korton,  W.  P., 
Berkshire,  Levi  Durand,  R.  D.  Weeks,  F.  B.  Faocher, 
Wm.  Bacon,  I.  Hildreth,  G.  B.  D.,  John Towniey, Eds. 
Am.  Agriculturist,  A  Wool-Grower. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Ice.  have  been  received  as  follows: 
Report  of  Hort.  Exhibition  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  1850, 
from  the  Essex  Institute.— Transactions  of  the  Lick- 
ing county  (O.)  Ag.  Society,  for  1860. Catslogiis 

of  the  Nursery  of  Geo.  B.  DbaoosT)  BurliogUui,  K.  J.-— 
SCeahullam!  or  Tidings  from  Jerusalem,  from  the  Au- 
thor.  The  Farmer's  Guide,  Ko.  18,  from  L.  Scott 

&  Co.,  publishers,  New-Tork.—— Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine;  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, No.  11  and  Harper's  Illustrated  Catalogue,  from 
U.AEFKB,  Sl  Bbotbeks,  New-Tork. 

To  Correspondents. — Several  communications  in- 
tended for  this  number,  are  necessarily  deferred  til!  next 
month.  Among  them,  those  from  the  Eds.  Am.  Agri- 
culturist, R.  T.  Bobinson,  and  some  others.  Answers 
to  several  Inquiries,  are  also  unavoidably  pofltponed. 


New-York  State  Agricctlttral  Society  .—In  our 
notice  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  last  month,  we  in- 
advertently omitted  to  state  that  a  delegation  to  tttend 
the  World's  Fair  had  been  appointed,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Martin  Van  Bcren,  Hon.  John  A.  Kino,  E.  P.  Psa- 
TiCE,  Esq.,  Harvet  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and  B.  P.  Joni- 
soN,  Esq.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  for 
February,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Van  Bpbeh  had 
declined  accepting  the  station,  and  the  vacancy  which 
was  thus  occasioned,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Henrt  Wager,  Esq.  At  the  same  meeting  the  finsl 
location  of  the  next  State  Fair  at  Rochester  was  agreed 
on — ^the  citizens  of  that  place  having  complied  with  the 
preliminary  requisitions  of  the  Society. 


Apples  for  Stock. — ^In  a  late  excursion  throngh  a 
portion  of  Otsego  county,  (an  account  of  which  is  bd- 
avoidably  deferred.)  we  noticed  that  manyftrmersweit 
in  the  practice  of  feedfng  apples  to  their  stock.  Oalfps, 
of  last  .spring,  and  sheep,  were  the  animals  to  which  they 
were  more  commonly  given.  All  agreed  that  they  were 
very  beneficial  for  this  purpose.  The  apples  were 
gathered  In  the  fall  and  seaired  either  in  a  cellar  nnder 
the  barn,  or  protected  from  fVost  in  some  other  conren- 
lent  situation.  The  quantity  ftd  to  calves,  was  about 
lialf  a  peck  to  each,  daily.  They  evidently  greatly  pro- 
moted the  thrift  of  the  animals, — not  only  by  the  nutri- 
ment which  they  impartetl,  but  also  by  their  healthfol 
action  as  a  condiment  and  gentle  cathartic — sharpening 
the  appetite  and  causing  the  dry  hay  to  be  better  dip^st^ 
ed  and  assimilated.  We  have  seldom  seen  calves  which 
made  a  better  appearance  In  mid- winter,  than  severil 
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lota  shown  113  that  bad  been  M  in  this  way.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  eyory  farmer  would  find  an  acre 
of  ground  appropriated  to  raising  apples  for  stock,  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  of  his  capital  and 
labor.  

Models  or  Fboit. — Mr.T«6i.ov«B,of  Fishkill  Land- 
ing, has  made  some  important  improvements  fn  the  art 
of  modelling  fruits.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Ag. 
Society,  he  presented  a  collection  comprising  models  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  cherries,  strawberries, 
&c.,  each  forming  such  a  beautiful  and  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  fruit,  that  it  required  close  inspection  to  detect 
the  deceit.  Such  models  may  be  made  highly  valuable  in 
furnishing  correct  ideas  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
Tarious  kindB  of  fruit,  beiug  in  this  respect  much  su- 
perior to  drawings  or  paintingB.  Cabinets  may  in  this 
way  be  obtained  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  which 
would  serve  as  standards  for  comparisoniand  which  would 
1>e  of  great  utility  in  conveying  correct  information  on 
the  subject.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  State 
Society  has  taken  measures  to  procure  models  of  this 
kind.  ■ 

Maple  Molasses. — ^Mr.  H.  B.  Baetlett,  of  Paris 
Hill,  Oneida  county,  exhibited  at  the  late  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New- York  State  Ag.  Society,  a  spechnen  of 
maple  molasses,  which  was  superior  to  any  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  made  in  1850,  and  Mr.  B.  stated  that  he 
frequently  kept  it  till  it  was  two  years  old  j  that  it  never 
needed  scalding,  but  would  keep  any  length  of  time  in 
any  climate.  We  understand  that  the  details  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  for 
the  Transactions,  

BunniNQ  Peach  Trees. — In  our  volume  for  1849,  p. 
182,  R.  H.  Drake,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  In  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  newly  set  peach  buds  by  the  winter, 
states  that  to  obviate  this  result  he  commences  budding 
early  in  August,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  buds  can  be  dis- 
tinguished iVom  the  leaf  buds,  and  that  by  thus  allow- 
ing the  bud  more  time  to  adapt  itself  to  its  new  situation, 
it  seldom  fails.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Shelburne,  Mass., 
writes  us  that  he  has  adopted  this  mode  with  good  suc- 
cess, and  he  tenders  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Drake  for  the 
suggestion.  

^*  Boss  Department." — ^In  reference  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  correspondent,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  shall  at 
all  times  be  pleased  to  receive  articles  from  the  youth 
which  are  to  become  the  future  farmers  of  the  country; 
and  whenever  a  sufficiency  of  material  shall  justify  it, 
we  will  cheerfully  devote  a  portion  of  our  journal  to  a 
**  Boys'  Department.''  The  remark  that,  "  it  would  be 
well  for  boys  to  propose  questions  for  such  a  department 
to  be  answered  by  others,"  is  a  good  one,  and  we  shall 
he  {deased  to  see  the  idea  carried  into  effect. 

Farms  iw  Amherst  Cor  mtt  , Va  . — ^Mr .  W .  A.  Staples, 
of  this  county,  writes  us — "  Many  farmers  from  the 
Talley  of  Virginia  and  from  Maryland  are  now  aet- 
tling  amongst  us — ^pleased,  in  most  instances,  beyond 
their  expectations.  We  have  on  two  sides  of  our  coun- 
ty, the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal.  The  railroad 
from  Lyncaburgh  to  Tennessee  is  rapidly  progressing; 
one  from  Lynchburgh  through  the  middle  of  the  county 
to  Charlottesville — a   distance  of  only  60  miles — ^will 


complete  the  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad  communica 
tion  from  the  north  to  the  south-west.  Farms  with  ex- 
cellent improvements,  and  producing  tolerably  good 
crops,  are  worth  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre ;  some  with 
poor  improvements,  and  poorer  soil,  $3  to  $5  per  acre. 
A  farm  64  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  of  over  600  acres, 
half  cleared,  balance  well  timbered,  but  with  sorry 
houses  and  fences,  land  lying  well  but  poor,  was  sold 
at  auction  a  month  ago,  on  tune  for  $3.  Prices  of  pro- 
duce here  are  as  follows:  Com  70  cents,  oats  60  cents, 
potatoes  76  to  100  per  bushel,  bay  $20  jier  ton." 

To  Destroy  tme  Wootr  Aphis.— Mr*  Jambs  Wilsov, 
of  this  city,  well  known  as  an  observhig  and  successful 
gardener  and  horticulturist,  informs  us  that  this  insect 
can  be  readily  got  rid  of  by  the  use  of  fish-oil.  With 
a  brash,  he  puts  a  little  of  the  oil  on  the  insects,  which 
kills  those  it  touches,  and  causes  the  others  to  leave 
the  tree.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  so  much  oil  as  would 
iigure  the  tree.  _ 

Goon  Sheep.— Mr.  G.  A.  Hamcbxt,  of  West  Stock- 
holm, St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  T.,  gives  us  an  account 
of  three  sheep  which  he  killed  last  fiill.  One  was  five 
years  old,  the  others  only  a  year  and  a  half.  They  were 
killed  immediately  from  the  pasture,  without  any  feed* 
ing,  and  the  carcasses  and  pelts  sold  for  $15,94.  The 
dressed  wei|^t  of  the  two  youngest,  was  107  lbs.,  that 
of  the  other  70  lbs.  . 

Aldernet  Cow. — R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N» 
J.,  informs  us  that  he  has  an  Alderney  cow,  four  years 
old,  which,  three  weeks  after  having  produced  her 
second  calf,  gave  eighteen  quarts  of  "  rich  ydlow  mflk" 
per  day,  weighing  thirty-six  pounds,  and  at  one  milking 
on  the  16th  of  January,  nearly  five  months  after  calving, 
gave  five  and  a-half  quarts  of  milk,  weighing  ten  and 
a-half  pounds.  

Biographical  Memoirs. — ^The  readers  of  the  formei 
volumes  of  The  Cultivator,  have  noticed  that  it  is  one 
of  our  legitimate  objects  to  furnish  sketches  of  men 
who  have  been  particularly  distinguished  for  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
country.  In  accordance  with  this  object,  we  gave,  in 
our  volume  for  1844,  a  brief  memoir  of  Dr.  Saml.  L. 
Mitchell,  and  in  1848,  similar  papers  !n  reference  to 
Judge  Buel,  Elkaeah  Watson,  and  Thos.  G.  Fessen- 
DEN.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  commenced  in  this 
number,  the  publication  of  a  memoir  of  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  from  the  able  pen  of  Hon.  John  W.  Proc- 
tor. We  are  confident  that  the  history  of  that  emi- 
nent patriot  and  farmer,  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
benefit.  _ 

Taplin's  Horse-Power. — The  original  patent  for 
this  invention,  was  left  at  the  office  of  The  Cultivator 
about  nino  years  ago,  and  has  remained  to  this  time. 
The  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  can  have  it  on  applica- 
tion. _ 

FvMiOATiHO  Potatoes  to  Prevent  Rot.-^Wc  hate 
noticed  the  recommendation  of  some  person  to  fumigate 
potatoes  with  sulphur,  to  destroy  the  spores  of  fungi, 
which  some  suppose  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  rot. 
At  a  late  discussion  at  the  State  House  in  Bostcm,  we 
learn  from  the  Plowman,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrt  stated 
he  had  tried  this  mode.    '<  He  took  a  lai|{e  box,  made 
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Qoles  in  the  bottom,  and  fumigated  some  four  hours 
^ith  sulphur,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Chemist.  More  rotted  among  the  fumigated  po- 
tAtocs  than  among  those  not  fumigated,  three  to  one." 

Wins  FKNca-m)oARECTioN.-*Mr.  Gkoboi  Maksfield 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes  us  to  correct  a  mistake  which 
occurred  in  his  article  on  wire  fence,  as  printed  in  last 
volume,  page  278.  In  reference  to  straining  the  wire. 
It  is  said — ^*  Insert  your  wire  through  the  lever  and 
post,"  fcc.  The  words  lever  and,  should  have  been 
omitted.  Mr.  M.  says,  ''  The  strainer  is  made  like  an 
old  fashioned  wrench  used  to  strain  a  bed^cord,  with  a 
small  hole  in  the  lower  end,  instead  of  a  tlot,  as  in  the 
bed-wrenchv"  ■- 

Winter  Wheat  in  Ybrhont. — That  part  of  this  state 
bordering  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  produced,  for  many 
years  after  it  was  brought  into  cultivation,  excellent 
crops  of  winter  wheat,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  wheat 
midge  (weevil)  iVom  1880  to  1845,  caused  such  ii)}nry 
to  the  crop,  that  little  was  grown.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  the  insect  has  greatly  disappeared,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  has  been  resumed  with  success*  Wil- 
lets  Kkese,  of  PerU)  N^  Y>,  writes  that  in  a  late  tour 
through  several  towns  in  the  section  spoken  of,  he  ascer- 
tained that  very  fine  crops  of  winter  wheat  were  raised 
last  season — several  reaching  40  bushels  and  upwards 
per  acre;  and  that  J.  Holmes,  of  Charlotte,  sold  fifty- 
six  dollars  worth  from  an  acre  of  ground* 


Penmstlvakia. — ^At  a  convention  held  at  Harrisbnrgh 
on  the  2lst  of  January,  a  State  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized,  and  a  memorial  adopted  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit 
of  Agricultural  Societies.  The  Hon.  Frederick  Watts, 
was  chosen  President,  with  24  Vice-Presidents — ^Dr.  £1- 
wyn,  of  Philadelphia,  Cor.  Sec'y;  R.  C.  Walker,  Al- 
leghany county,  Rec.  Sec'y,  and  G.  H.  Bucher,  Trea- 
surer.   

Breeds  of  Cows  for  Butter. — The  jSmerican  Jgri- 
culturUtj  speaking  of  the  products  of  the  ''  Oaks  cow*' 
and  the  "Kourse  cow,"  says,  "We  can  show  in  many 
Mhort'hom  herds,  numerous  instances  of  larger  yiclders, 
whether  of  milk  or  butter."  In  1814,  the  milk  of  the 
Oaks  cow  made  300  lbs.  of  butter;  in  1815,  400  lbs. ;  in 
1816,  484]  lbs.  According  to  Mr.  Colman,  the  Nourse 
cow  yielded  14  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week  and  224  lbs.  in 
four  successive  months.  Will  the  Agriculturist  be  good 
enough  to  show  us  the  *^numerou9  inetancet  of  larger 
yieldere  from  skort'horn  herdi  ?" 

**  Burball's  Reaper."— In  our  advertising  depart- 
ment, will  be  found  Mr.  Burrall's  description  of  this 
machine.  We  have  never  seen  it  in  operation,  but  those 
who  have  tried  it,  speak  of  it  in  very  favorable  terms. 
At  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  it  received  a  diploma  as 
"the  best  grain  reaper  for  general  purposes  and  the 
farming  interest  of  New- York" — Mr.  McCormick's  re- 
ceiving  the  same  award,  as  being  adapted  to  **  extensive 
farmers."  __ 

MoRGAir  Horse  "Black-Hawk." — ^By  reference  to 
our  advertising  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  noted 
animal  is  at  his  old  stand.  His  reputation  as  the  sire 
of  valuable  stock,  is  undiminished. 


£sssx  CouiTTY  (N.  T.)  Aqricultvrai  SOCIITT.- 
This  Society  has  resolved  to  hold  its  annual  ezhibttioiv 
at  Elieabethtown  for  the  next  five  years.  The  president 
of  this  society  is  W.  C.  Watsoe,  of  Port  Kent}  tk 
secretary  is  Robert  S.  Hale,  of  Elizabethtown. 

Cheapest  mode  or  Ligbtiko  a  House.— '' ATocio 
Housekeeper"  wishes  information  in  regard  to  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  lighting  a  hoafle—wfaether 
by  oil,  lard,  camphene,  or  candles,  and  the  best  appa- 
ratus for  burning  the  various  articles.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  experitnced  "  housekeepers"  on  the  subject. 

Browh  Cork.— We  are  able  to  inform  our  corrcspon* 
dent  "  H.  R."  of  Oeneva,  that  he  can  be  supplied  with 
this  variety  of  com — ^from  seed  received  direct  from 
Lake  Winnipissiogee  two  years  since-^Km  application  to 
Wm.  W.  Stacet,  Aubrey  Farm,  Fayette,  Seneca  co. 
Mr.  S.  has  also  the  large  and  prolific  white  com. 

Mules  vs.  Horses .-~A  correspondent  of  the  Sonth 
Carolina  Farmer  and  Planter  j  who  appears  to  have  had 
much  experience  in  raising  mules  and  horses,  states  that 
he  has  kept  a  particular  account  of  the  expenses  of  each, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  says  *'inno  tncfancfhare 
I  ever  been  able  to  bring  the  horse  to  the  plow,  for  less 
than  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  invariably  brought  the  mule  to  the  collar  for  twenty 
to  twenty-five  dollars."  In  regard  to  the  comparati?e 
expense  of  keeping,  he  says  '^  the  mule  can  he  kept  in 
as  good  condition  as  the  horse,  and  will  perform  the 
same  labor,  however  severe,  tn  the  same  time  and  on 
about  one-half  the  feed  J^  In  addition  to  this,  the  male 
will  out-live  the  horse  by  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  is 
seldom  sick  or  crippled. 

Fowls  tor  Florida. — Our  attention  was  called  i 
few  days  since  to  two  pair  of  beautifVil  game  fowls 
whidi  were  passing  via  express  to  Dr.  T.  Y.  Hehrt,  of 
Quincy,  Fa.  They  were  from  Mr.  T.  C.  AixAHAiisof 
West  Troy. 

(D^  Persons  wishing  to  pnrchase  choice  fowls  will  find 
several  kinds  advertised  by  Mr.  Platt,  in  this  Dumber. 

Prince's 

Linnaon  Bdanie  Gmtdrnt  and  NuntritSy  FtuAwg,  V-  T 

TX7M.  R.  PRINCE  Jfc  CO.,  soeccMorsof  Wm.  Prince,  witlJ* 
V  T  proprietors  of  his  fnreai  coUeciion,  c^erUie  largest  and  c)wctA 
emortment  of  Fruit  aiid  Ornamental  Trees  wid  Plants  to  be  found  in 
America,  ajul  will  inuumit  Deacripiivo  Calalogties  to  all  ^-i*" 
applicRjits  de.<«irous  to  purchase.  The  ehoic«9t  varieties  of  FriiitS| 
which  are  scarce  elsewhere,  are  here  exiensivdv  cultivated,  and 
applicants  will  uoi  be  disappointed.  Every  desirable  Fruit  (ruame- 
rated  by  Downing',  Maiming,  Kenrick,  Hovey^  and  in  the  Cataloenei 
of  Europe,  can  be  suf^iod.  Of"  the  fiucct  varieties  o(  Pears, ».«» 
trees  can  be  supplied,  of  which  15,000  are  of  bearhig  «f«-  «»  ^^ 
the  Pear  and  the  Quince.  Purchasera  are  solicited  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishment and  judge  for  themselves,  but  the  same  atteutioii  will  be 
paid  to  the  selection  for  all  distant  correspondents.  The  prifw  are 
as  low  and  moetly  lower  than  tree*  of  eqval  quality  cm  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  And  above  five  hundred  xtirieties  oC  Fruit  Tree^.  and  • 
much  larger  number  of  Ornamental  Trees,  rmn  bcwxrolied,  thai  cnih 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  Union,  except  in  a  few  <^**"*fj": 
stances.  Every  premium  for  Roses  aiMd  Strawberries  vfu  awarded 
to  us  by  the  Long  Island  Horticultural  Society. 

A  wholesale  Catologue  will  be  sem  to  all  Venders. 

The  tranapoiiatkm  to  the  west  is  now  moderate,  and  the  Afcnt*! 
Receipt  will  be  sent  to  each  purchaaer,  which  will  prerent  the  im* 

Eosfibil^iy  of  loss.    Cosh  or  a  refeience  can  be  sent  with  the  onter, 
y  thoae  who  are  strangers  to  n«. Mare*i  1, 1851— 8't_ 

GUAWO. 

WE  arc   in  daily  expectation  of  arrivals  of  Peruvian  G™"J 
Thoae  wishing  to  order,  will  do  well  to  do  so  at  the  came* 
moment.  A.  B.  ALLEN  h  CO., 

New- York  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Peed  Store, 
Feb.  1— 3t  Ifip  *  101  Water  ft 
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To  Fniit  Orow«n. 

THE  Subscriber  cultivates  ftt  his  various  Nnnwries.  and  has  for 
sale  at  his  residence,  EtutU^Strwt,  Roxbury,  Mass,  all  the 
choice  varieties  of  the  PEAR,  APPLE,  PLUM,  CHERRyTpEACH, 
uid  other  Fmit  Trees.  Reupberries^  €fea»tberrie;  CmfHmU,  Grupt 
FtiM«^abti«0temM.  .AjpemifiM  RotOt^  4:c.,  ^.  Also  several  thousand 
Fear  Trees  oii  the  Qainee— oue,  two,  three,  four,  cuid  five  years  from 
Ihe  bud.  Particular  at  e»tion  pojd  to  the  culiivaiiou  of  the  Peak.  Per- 
sons wishiiiff  extra  sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  stock  in  a  bearing 
•tale,  wdl  please  call  at  the  Nurseries  and  make  their  own  selection. 
Bnektham  far  Metige$— One,  two  and  three  years  old.  Oruameu- 
lal  T^eea,  Shrubs  and  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plauto,  Poeonies,  *c. 
Seiomt  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Pear  of  established  reputation,  and 
lo  of  other  fruits.  The  whole  for  sale  at  the  market  price. 
_  SAMUEL  WAUUiR, 

Rojibnry,  March  1, 1851— 9t.  Roxbury,  M 


Prooly  A,  Mean'  Celebrated  Premium  Centre 

Draaglit  Plows* 

A  LARGE  assortment  can  be  found  at  the  State  Arrieultural 
Warehouse,  No.  35  Cliff  street,  New  York. 
Mar,  l—lt. BARR  &  ATTERBURY. 

ACEBICULTUBAL  WABEHOUSE, 

103  Front  Stnet,  Netif.YoHt. 

rrSHE  Subscriber  would  call  the  aitentlon  of  those  purchasing,  to 

X  hM  exlanaive    assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLJB- 

MENTS, 

•*  HigKest  PrtmiunC  Plows,  which  were  awarded  the  highest  premi- 
ums in  1846,  lisl7,  1^8, 1849,  and  1850. 

Also,  jBb^  C«»l«r.i>miig*x,  and  all  Plows  in  general  use. 

Com  SketterSj  with  single  aixl  double  hopptera. 

Straw  CWferj— Hoveys's,  Green's.  Sinclair'*  and  others. 

Horat  Pinosr*— Badger's  improved,  aiid  B«rardus'  Patents. 

Fan  Mitts— GnuVa  Premium,  and  Clow's  Rotary  Screw. 

TknskiHg  Maekitus— Com  and  Cob  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  Cultivators, 
UarrowA,  Grain  Cradles,  Rakes,  Scythes,  Forks,  &c.,  &c. 
March  1— 3t.  JOHN  MOORE. 

8EEDLDI0  STOCKS,  fto.,  FOK  SALE. 

APPLE  (H),000)  of  two  years  growth,  one  to  two  feet  in  height, 
per  thousand,  95;  eight  to.  twelve  inches,  per  thousand,  ((3 ; 
Cherry  (3000)  of  two  years,  transplanted,  per  thousand,  1^10 ;  Fran- 
couia  Raspberry  Canes  (3000)  per  thousaua,  (^1;  large  early  Scarlet 
Strawberry  Plants,  per  tnou;dtaud,  83. 

The  above  will  be  packed  for  Caiifamia  at  elsewhere,  and  de- 
livered in  New  York  free  of  all  expense  on  all  orders  to  the  amomit 
of<J0.  enclosing  the  cash. 
\Sy^  AppU  Seedlings  in  large  quantities  at  a  reduced  price. 

PHILETUS  PHILUPS. 
Miidletown  Point,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.    March  1 — It.* 

Choice  PoDltry.  for  Sale* 

SEVERAL  pairs  of  Fowls,  comfM-ising  specimens  of  the  cele- 
brated Sliaughae  variety,  of  the  "  Marsh"  and  the  "•  Fus^tcl" 
stocks,  which  are  much  sought  after  in  Massachusetts ;  also  very 
superior  Polwh  or  Top-knot  Fowls,  and  a  few  very  choice  specimens 
o(  a  variety  called  the  ^'Albany  Dorking,"  well  known  and  much 
esteemed  m  this  vicinity.  E.  E.  PLATT. 

Albany,  ftUrch  1— IL* 

N£W  SUBSOIL  PLOW. 

THE  subacriben  offer  for  sale  an  improved  Subsoil  Plow,  made 
under  the  advisement  of  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes,  and  free  from  the 
objections  urged  against  those  formerly  in  use.  The  wearing  parts 
are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  renewed ;  while 
the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  move  them  is  less  than  half  that  re- 
qoired  by  those  previously  made. 

Price  for  No.  1,  plain, $7  00 

"  "     wjth  Draft  Rod, S  50 

"      No,2,  «      " n  00 

To  be  had  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  as  Cliff  street, 
New  York.    Mar.  l—lt.  BARR  &  ATTERBURY. 


THE  ORIGINAL  BLACK-HAWK. 

AT  the  eairaest  solicitation  of  many  friends  of  ihi<(  ju«)tly  celebrated 
Morgan  Stjlllion,  the  owner  has  been  induced  to  let  him  re- 
main iu  Vermont  for  one  season  more. 

The  superiority  of  this  horse  as  a  Stock-getter  is  becoming  more 
and  more  highly  appreciated,  as  bis  progeny  arc  diA»eminatcd  over 
the  country. 

For  particulais  in  regard  to  pedigree  and  performancee  see  large 
bill*  and  previons  v<4umes  of  the  Cultivator. 

Black  Hawk  will  be  kept  for  this  season  at  the  stable  of  the  sub- 
■eriber*. 

Terms  985  the  seasfui,  payable  in  cash  or  satisfactory  notes  on 
demand,  with  interest 

Good  pasiurasre  will  be  afforded  at  3  shillings  per  week— aocideuts 
and  eac^jtes  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

»  ^       .r     ^     ^       ,  D.  ft  D.  E.  HILL,  Agents. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  March  1— 4t. 

Emerf's, Hone-powers  and  Threshers. 

IpMERY  ft  CO.'s  Premium  Railway  Horse-powers  and  Thresh- 
^  ers,  which  were  awarded  the  first  Premium  at  the  late  Stale 
Fair,  in  competition  with  many  others,  for  sale  at  the  Suite  Arricul- 
tnral  WsLrehonae,  No.  96  Cliff  street,  New  York.  * 

M"-  l—lt  BARR  ft  ATTERBURY. 


GUANO. 
npHE  snbscribera  would  inform  the  Farmen  and  others  that  ther 
G^Jn^'^l  ^"'V'^'^x  ^^y.B^'k  Warwick,  their  supply  of PeruvioS 
GuajK),  which  they  will  sell  m  bags  averaging  150  lbs.,  at  2*  ceiiu 
SS  iii  i^  *J  <l««"H»y  "  »niall  m  the  market,  our  customers  would 
do  WeU  to  send  as  their  orders  at  the  earliest  moment. 

B#..-  *--:     1       .  *r      I.    ^^^^  *  ATTERBURY, 
State  Agrienltiiral  Warehouse,  No.  2S  Cliff  street,  New  York. 


SAXONY    8H££P« 


qiHEsubwjriber  has  for  sale  one  houdred  Saxony  Sheep,  selected 
thi  Ht^^  Er^TM  ^l^'  WWtniaii,  E«q.,of  W«t  Hor^iid,  from 
the  Strong  Piock  of  Northampton.  There  are  ten  fuU  blooded  Bucks 
mthe  number;  the  rest  are  principally  Ewes.  These  Sheep  are 
good  sise,  and  excellent  qualny  of  wool.    They  will  be  sold  reason- 

SSiecS^r  ^  "^  ~'^"*^  •*  ^"^'^^  ]J*^rs1lf???J'^' 
Woodbury,  Mareh  1, 18S1-1L  "'  ^*"™- 

William  Hovey's  Patent  Hay  Cotter. 

npHESE  machines  are  manufactured  by  the  Patentee  at  Worces- 
•II  I**"'  .^"*:'  f**"**"  of  Union  and  Exchange  streets,  where  thev 
will  be  sold  ^vhole8ale  and  retail,  us  cheap,  and  on  as  good  terras  m 
any  other  Cylmder  Cotter  made  in  Worcester  or  elsewhere:  also  the 
Cyluider  of  KmvM,  including  the  Paiem  Right,  at  prices  as  low  aa 
they  can  be  made  by  others.  The  Patentee  has  opened  a  Wore 
Room  at  the  Stote  Agricultural  W^areliouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New 
ik  0^^*^'^*A^'*f*^  assortment  o(  his  own  machines,  and  aU)  aU 
other  kinds  of  Cylinder  Cutters,  will  be  soU  as  cheap  and  on  weood 

IfJ^^,^^^  *'''"  ***  *?.?4  ^''<*'"  »*»«  makers.  All  Cutters  niauufac- 
tured  by  the  patentee  will  be  marked  on  the  castings  Wm.  Hovev's 
Patent    \Vorcester,  Mass.    All  CyUiider  Cutlers  not  marked  Wra" 

^17*  ^**'"*'  ^^J  !?"y>  considered  extremely  dcficitm,aa 
iney  have  no  means  of  adjusting  the  knives  on  the  cylinders.  These 
feci*  have  been  fully  decided  at  almost  every  Fair  iu  the  United 
suites,  whenever  these  machines  have  come  in  comi^iiiioii  with 
Wm  hovey's  Patent  Cutter.  He  has  been  awaideit  by  various 
Mechomcol  and  Agricultural  Committees  several  large  cash  pre- 
miums ond  six  silver  medals  fw  the  superior  merits  of  his  improve- 
meiiis  ui  a^jusung  the  knives  on  the  cylnider. 

CAirrioif  .—Look  weU  as  to  these  facts  and  to  the  marku  on  the 
castiugs-other  Hoveys  of  Worcester,  through  the  uigeiuous  ar- 
rangement with  Messrs.  John  Mayher  ft  Co7>rho  werJ,  until  re- 
cently sole  agenu  for  Wm.  Hovey^  Putent  Straw  Cutter  may  mis- 
ead  their  cusiomers  bv  offering  Cullers  made  by  Hovey  of  Worces- 
ter, all  of  which  woukl  be  true,  but  not  Wm.  Hovey '»  Patent. 

Worcester,  Mar.  l—lt.  WM.  HOVEY 


WORLD>S  FAIR  ART  UNION. 

TiMfer  the  Management  of  the  New  Y6rh  Art-Vnion  Companp,  tn. 
eorporated  Ity  the  LegiekUmrs  ^tke  StaU  of  New  York. 

THE  Company  intend  to  secure  the  services  of  a  first-rate  Ameri- 
can  Anwi,  who  wUI  proceed  to  London  and  make  a  sketch  oi 
the  interior  of  the  Great  World's  Fair  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  snlen- 
dor,  when  every  thing  wiU  be  displayed  to  the  greatcsi  pojwible  ad- 
vantage on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  thereto  of  the  projector,  the 
ftmce  Albert,  hu  couson  the  Queen  of  England,  and  theu^  children. 
l-Tom  this  sketch  the  engraving  will  be  made,  and  will  in  itself  be 
worth  more  than  95,  according  to  the  price  usually  charged  by  print- 

The  number  of  shareholders  is  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation 
to  4,0C0.  • 

Each  shareholder  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Enirravuiff  and 
a  chance  in  the  diiitrihution  of  profits.  - 

The  accounts  will  t>iand  thus: 

4.000  shares  at  83  each,  will  be 830,000 

The  engraving,  and  4,000  copies  will  coal.  ...85,000^^ 
Tlie  expense  of  management,  advertisements, 

ftc,  ftc,  will  not  exceed 2  500 

Total  expenditure .     7,500 

Which  deducted  from  8i20.500  leaves  Si  8,500  as  profits. 

These  profits  are  to  be  emplo>'ed  in  fumishhig  to  firty  of  the  Share- 
holdcis  a  free  first-cabm  passage  from  New  York  to  lK)iidon  and 
bock,  ond  in  addition  paying  the  expenses  in  liondon  10  the  extent  of 
8100  each  of  25  of  the  50  Shareholders  thus  furnished  with  free  pas- 
sages—thus: 25  Shareholders  will  ha\e  a  free  first-cnbin  pessageto 
Loiidon  and  back  and  flOU  in  money  to  pay  expenses  while  there, 
and  26  other  Shareholders  will  have  •  free  first-cabzn  passare  to 
London  and  back. 

In  addition:  Every  Shareholder  has  a  copy  of  the  magnificent  En- 
graving 10  be  got  up  by  the  Company,  and  which  will  be  worth  at 
least  twice  the  n mount  charged  for  one  share. 

The  right  to  have  the  free  passage,  ftc,  ftc,  wiU  be  determined  in 
the  orduiar)'  monucr  of  Art-L'iiions,  and  in  ample  season  to  give  time 
lo  proceed  to  Loudon  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  most  brilliant  part  of 
the  exhibition. 

In  cose  any  Shareholder  should  get  a  right  of  free  passage  and  not 
desire  to  use  it,  he  may  receive  its  equivaTciit  in  money. 

Any  person  desiring  a  share  ahould  send  by  Mail  a  request  directed 
"  The  World's  Fair  Art  Union,  60  Wall  street,  New  York,"  enclos- 
ing85  in  funds  current  in  his  State. 

Tlie  Trustees  have  resolved  10  make  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent, 
on  all  orders  for  more  than  4  shares,  and  lo  send  10  shares  on  receipt 
of  845. 

ICT"  Remittonces  by  Mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Company.  All  let- 
ters must  be  pre-paid,  and  drafts  made  payable  to  the  Secretary'. 

m-r      -    -  *       ^  ^^*^»  J-  TOWNSEND,  Sec'y. 

Mar.  1— It*. 
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OOMXEBCZAL  OABDEH  AND  HTTBSBRT 

Of  Par$on€  4r  Co,y  Fluthingf  near  NeuhYorh, 

fTlHS  Proprietors  of  this  enaUishmetit  offer  for  sale  their  usual 
JL  as9ortnieut  of  FRt^lT  AND  0RNAM£:NTAL  TKEKj^, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  &c.  Their  stock  of  Apples  aud  Pears 
is  finer  thaa  oiiy  they  have  before  offered.  Also  Pears  on  Quiiice,  of 
Iheir  own  gnwMg,  The  Onuuneutai  Department  contains  the  usual 
well  known  varieties,  all  the  best  new  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Lawns 
and  Arboretums,  including  llie  new  Pines,  Araucaria  Imbricata, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  at  one  to  two  dol- 
lars each ;  and  Cedrus  Deodara  of  various  sizes,  at  Si  per  foot. 
Catalofoes  funlished  gratis  on  application  by  mail.    March  1— It. 

TO  FBIUT  GB0WXB8  AND  NUBflKBTKBN. 

ELLW ANGER  ft  BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  all  Tree  F.«:i. 
ters,  Nurserymen  aud  Dealers,  lo  their  nreseiii  stock,  which  is 
much  larger  and  better  than  tliey  have  ever  before  had  the  pleasure 
of  offering.    It  embraces  among  other  things  in  large  qnauiuies, 

Standard  Fruit  Trees    of  ail  sorts. 

Dwnrf  and  Pyramidal  Fruit  Tre<«— for  Gardens. 

Gooseberries,  StrawberrieSi  Raspberries,  Currants,  ftc^ — all  the 
newest  and  best  kinds. 

Omaraentftl  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c^— indoding  all  new,  rare, 
aud  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage  Orange,  and  odier  Hedge  plants. 

Stocks  of  all  sorts— for  Nurseries. 

Oreeii-house,  Border  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Doable  Dahlias,  ftc. — in  immense  quantities. 

Wholesale  jirices  furnished  when  desired. 

A  new  editKNi  of  the  General  Descriptive  Catalogoe  is  nowr  eady, 
and  will  be  sent  n-niis  to  those  who  apply  post  pout. 

Momit  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  March  1, 
1851— at. 

GBSBf-HOUBE  FLAHT8, 7IHXS  AND  BOBBl 

PARSONS  ft  Co.  offer  for  sale  every  desirable  variety  of  Oreen> 
House  Plants,  and  many  valuable  novelties  recently  introduced 
from  Europe.  Growers  of  Grapes  are  invited  to  examuie  their  Vi- 
neries, from  which  they  can  furnish  good  vines  of  about  forty  varie- 
ties at 

50  cenu  for  those  one  year  old— 75  cents  for  those  two  year  old— 
$1.00  for  those  of  extra  size. 

Their  stock  of  saleable  Rows,  mdudes  some  thousands  on  their 
own  roots,  of  the  Remoutantes,  Boorbou,  China  and  Garden  Roses, 
in  their  varioos  sab-claases. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application  by  mail,  to  Flushing^  near 
New-York.      March  1— It. 

United  States  Arricoltnral  Waiehonse  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  107  Water-fltreety  DTew-Yoric.      <* 

J^KK  HATtaOL  ft  Co. 

THE  Subscribers,  Manufacturers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Agricnlmral 
Implements,  would  inform  the  public  that  they  keep  constantly 
OB  hand,  and  offer  sale,  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 
AgriciUtaral  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  fotmd  the  following : 

PlotM— Upwards  of  150  different  paitenis  aud  sizes,  adapted  to  all 
the  different  kinds  of  soil  and  modes  of  culture,  among  which  may 
be  found  the  genuine  tUigle  Improved  Plow,  which  has  taken  the 
Premium  wherever  exhibited  or  tested. 

Hctrrmos—Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

Com  Planters — Different  kinds  and  sizes,  to  work  by  manor  horse. 

Ssed  Sowers— A  great  \'arieiy,  that  will  plant  ail  kinds  of  grain  and 
seed  at  any  required  distance. 

Cultivators— A  largo  and  \  aried  assortment. 

Water  Aoffu— Seli-ocuug,  of  various  sizes,  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements. 

Chain  Pumps— Complete,  or  in  partd^  in  small  or  large  qiuntities, 
to  snit  purchasers. 

Grain  JCEOj^-French  Burr  Stone  and  Cast  Iron,  from  85  to  9250, 
for  man,  horse  or  steam  power. 

Com  and  Cob  Crushers— Of  different  sizes. 

Straw  Cutters— Of  aU  the  approved  patterns  aivl  aises,  for  hay, 
Mraw,  com.  and  com  stalks. 

Cam  S^Utfrs— Several  new  kinds,  together  with  all  theoidandmo^t 
popular  styles  in  use. 

Oarden  and  Firs  Sn  fine— Of  recent  mvention,  and  the  best  nrtU 
de  offered  to  the  public. 

Caru  and  Wagons— Of  any  style  and  size,  furnished  at  the  short- 
est notice. 

Sjn-ing  W%«ai— Black  Sea,  and  all  other  varieties  of  the  best  and 
most  approved  kinds  Spring  Seed  Wheat. 

Spring  Rye  and  Baney — in  any  quantity. 

Blue  Orass  Seerf— Ju«t  received  fresh  from  Kentucky,  suitable  for 
Lawns,  and  early  and  late  pastures. 

Clover  Seed— WhM  and  Red,  a  superior  article. 

Timothy  Seed — New  and  perfectly  free  from  foul  seed. 

Garden  Seeds — An  extensive  stock,  selected  with  the  utmost  care, 
axpress.'v  for  the  American  market. 

Forei^  n  Seeds — Of  the  best  quality,  and  latent  importation. 

Orass  &eecf«— Ray,  Lucerne  and  White  Dutch  Clover  Seed,  just 
in  ported. 

Bird  Seeiis— Canary,  Hemp,  Rape  and  Millett. 

Ouano — Genuine  Peravian  aud  Patagonian  of  the  beat  quality. 

Bone  Dust — A  prime  article,  in  barrels  or  bags. 

Plaster — Ground,  in  barrels. 

Foudrette — ^At  the  manufacinrers*  lowest  prices. 

JOHN  MATHER  ft  Co. 

March  1— tf.  107  Water  Street,  New-York. 


llOThtii»  flksp,  Qeneira,  N.  T. 


WhedPlowa, 
Clod  Crushers, 
Graui  Drills, 
Thrashing  Machineai 
Com  ShcJlers, 
RoodScrapen, 


Ccdtivators, 

FieU  Roilen, 

Grain  Reopen, 

Clover  MiKrhiues, 

Straw  Cutters^ 

Horse  Powers*  ftc.  Ate. 


Made  and  sold  (wholesale  and  retail)  by         E.  J.  BURRALL» 

AT  THE  late  State  Fair  at  Syraeiise,  the  FIRST  PREBflUK 
was  awarded  to  Thomas  D.  Bobrau.  for  the  best  GRAIN 
REAPER,  m  competition  with  Hussey'saud  McCormick's,  (balk 
present.)  Sinee  then,  he  has  perfected  another,  coutauning  many 
new  and  splendid  improvements,  which  render  it  a  machine  of  great* 
er  utility,  strength  and  durability,  than  any  ever  before  offered  to  the 
pnbtic. 

^  Ist.  It  has  a  balance  wheel  on  the  top  of  the  crank  ohaft,  whieh 
aids  the  driving  wheel  in  crossing  water  furrows,  rdiewa  ibe  gear- 
higs  from  the  violence  of  the  crank  motion,  increases  the  effccuve 
force  of  the  cutters,  forms  a  convenient  level  for  shiftiny  the  wheels 
for  oiling,  and  by  the  uniform  motion  produced  by  its  compeasariug 
power,  gives  a  new  character  to  the  whole  machme. 

2d.  It  cuts  at  any  height  required,  and  discharges  the  grain  at  the 
side  or  in  the  rear  if  preferred,  by  a  few  murates  change. 

dd.  By  means  of  a  new  guard  of  cast  iron,  (which  "will  neither 
bend  nor  break,)  neatly  fittra  to  the  knives,  it  cuts  graiu,  timothy  or 
clover  seed,  (wet  or  dry,)  without  dogging.  In  adoitiosi  to  these  im- 
portant improvements,  the  frame  is  strong  and  eompnet,  and  lies 
above  all  the  level  of  the  i^on,  in  order  to  poas  through  gates  and 
over  water  fturows,  without  hitting. 

The  wheel  is  large,  and  works  weD  on  rough  groond ;  the  shifting 
gear,  and  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  woriciw  pstfts,  ejAremdy 
neat  and  conveniout,  and  the  whole  made  of  the  Doat  malerials,  aud 
finished  with  great  care. 

It  has  no  reel  to  waste  the  grain,  no'pollies,  simps,  or  k>ose  haroesi 
to  get  out  of  order,  but  is  strong  and  simple,  just  Wimt  the  Farmer 
needs  to  do  his  work  weD,  without  the  risk  of  loss  by  breaking  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  harvest. 

It  is  warramod  to  be  thorooghly  built,  and  to  work  weil ;  and  if 
any  part  proves  defective  and  is  returned^  it  is  to  be  made  good  wiih« 
out  charge ;  and  the  maehiue  when  soU,  is  made  to  -work  weU,  or  the 
money  returned. 

TERMS—Cash  or  approved  notes.  Ordersshould  be  sent  iussrijr, 
to  give  time  for  perfect  work. 

S/ZJBS.— iVh.  l,4/rel6m.  JVo.  S,  5>cl.  JVo.  3,  5/«er  6  m.  Ks 
4,  6/eet  cut. 

BmralPs  Reaper* 

As  the  REAPER  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  season  only,  die 
foUowmg  testimonials  from  respectable  farmers  are  oOered : 

Wolcot,  Nov.  1, 1850. 

I  used  one  of  Mr.  BurralPs  new  Reapers  tocut  about  twcoiv  acres 
of  wheat  last  harvest.  It  requires  bu«  two  horses,  does  its  work  well, 
cuts  clean  whether  the  grain  be  wet  or  dry.  and  leaves  the  sheaves 
in  fine  order  for  buiding.  I  know  no  macnine  that  runs  ligtffer  or 
makes  better  work.  WILLIAM  8TUBBS. 

Phdps,  5th  Se|iL,  1830. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Borroll's  new  Grain  Reaper 
thoroughly  tried,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  can  never  be  dogged,  bat 
will  cut  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  clover  seeds  in  all  couditians.  The 
Gearings  and  frame  are  ujicommouly  strong,  and  \rdl  arranged; 
and  every  part  of  the  machine  is  got  up  in  first  rate  order  fas  conve- 
nience and  durability.  It  requires  no  raster  walk,  or  liaurder  dtaftfer 
horses,  than  common  plowing.  I  have  no  hesitation  hi  recommend- 
hig  it  as  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  WM.  P.  DIHICK. 

Benton  Farm,  Ontario  conmy. 
I  have  one  of  Mr.  Burrall'a  new  Reapeis,  and  have  tried  it  this  fall 
for  catting  clover  seed.  I  have  cut  from  15  to  90  acres,  aud  fiivl  it 
does  the  work  well,  and  beyond  my  best  expectations.  It  is  eaoly 
shiHed  in  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cut  cloae  to  the  groond,  or  at  aay 
height  required,  and  never  clogs  even  in  the  stoutest  crass.  It  is  very 
strong  in  all  its  parts,  and  very  convenient  for  use.  It  requires  bat  a 
moderate  motion  for  the  team,  and  may  be  woiked  by  oxen  as  well 
as  horses.  I  think  it  does  not  require  as  heavy  draA  as  onhnsry 
cross  plowing.  THOMAS  BUTCHER. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  seen  the  mschine  at  work,  and  fhDy 
concur  in  the  above  statement  P.  COPELAND. 

WILSON  BUTCHER, 
85th  Oct.,  18Sa  SYLVESTER  JUDD. 

Seneca,  12ih  Sept..  1<4S0. 

Mr.  Bnrrall — Sir :  I  have  used  your  new  Gram  Reaper  this  sea* 
son,  and  am  not  only  entirely  pleased  with  it,  but  perfectly  convinced 
that  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  as  it  runs  lighter,  con  better,  aad 
is  far  more  convenient,  especially  on  rou|^h  grouud--it  is  thorangiily 
finished  with  brass  boxes  and  steel  couplmgs  throughout.  Tbe  eoo- 
structiou  and  arrangement  of  the  whole  are  exceedingly  strong  and 
durable,  and  by  a  very  neat  aud  ingeuions  contrivance,  it  U  made  lo 
cut  the  grain  at  any  height 

I  have  no  doubt  of  its  entire  success,  and  onn  confidently  reeom- 
mend  it  to  the  public  as  a  very  valuaUe  improvement 

W.W.BRISTOL. 

Burrall'A  Wheel  Plows, 

Work  weQ  in  all  soils,  and  save  about  one-third  of  the  draft.     3.500 
now  in  use,  and  demand  steadily  increasing.    For  sale^ wholesale 
and  retail)  GENEVA,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.     E.  J.  BURRALL. 
March  1— It. 


O 


Airricmltvral  Books 

F  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  Cnltivalor  Office,  407 
bany. 


Broadway,  A^ 
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t,  Ncnvfewsh,  N.  Y. 

A    SAUL  k  CO.  tKg  l«Te  10  call  like  aUsniion  oT  Dtatn 
,  J- ^. .„j.,.-      ..     ■ 


of  LFe«,  odd  the  iHibtic  in  nibtral 
nock  of  FRtTT  A.\DOltNA.11 


Hcinff  all  the  lej 


ry  knffwn  kind  of  ropviatiai, 


ao.DUO  Apnl*  Trea,  of  la 
IwevecynnHywonhjof 
lo/«ioRumTreB,OtoBl__..  _._..,  _._ 

ia,a(acheTtTTnea,gt(iei<Miai^cntr,ggDai4iii1iicIi  wUlbefiODd 
■11  lue  dotnbM  ind  enoka  varieties 

A  largT!  iMcIt  of  handsoma,  well  ftntm  treea,  oT  Faach,  Apiieoi, 
Tfeeunne  and  Qvincf » in  ereiy  vuwiy.   Alao^ 

Giapennca,  Nuin  and  Pure^,  lUapbemea,  OooHbemaa  and 
Cnrranta,  rilrawber^  planli  and  Eacuient  RiVU,  *Deh  aBAipba^aii 
Rhnbafb,  Sealialt,  it,  ef  Ibe  nnit  ■pptvnd  kindi. 

Pear  on  QDiut^B4  Cherry  on  Mnhalcb,  and  Api^e  on  Paradiae 
Moek*— fbi  Pfrrnitit  or  Dnrti  Hrr  fuilea  cnlmre,  and  embtacea  all 
lbs  kinda  that  nKceel  on  Iboae  aloeln. 
Dreiduoiu  and  Eetrgrten  Omaintntal  Trett  If  Skrvbt. 

IfHtflOO  DEeidaOBa  and  eiierrreeD  Omamcnlal  Treea,  embncin; 
•n  tba  wed  bitown  bidda  suiUDie  tar  atieet  pUnting,  of  rxira  risr ; 
anch  aa  Sngv  and  Silver  Maple,  Chiiieae  Ailnntiu,  Horae  ChcMnal, 
CalalpL  European  and  Amnican  Aah,  Hiree  Thonicd  Acacia,  Kcn> 
tack;  Coffee  Tree,  Silver  Abele  Tree,  American  luid  Eoropeaii  BHa- 
Kiean  and  EnropFWi  Elm  in  Kveral  vu-iniei, 


jkc.  Alas  aD  Ibe  am  rare  and  eelact,  na  watl  aa  wdl  kinm  kadi 
■nimble  for  AriwrelDnn,  Lawji  aod door.yud  plBnicng,  Ac.;  each  af 

naiapneucai  Ihg  difiBieiu  nriein of  Pinsa,  Fb*,  Sjnieaa,  ^^ewa. 

Teapfng  K'seo.— New  Weerang  Aib,  (Frailnu  lenltKilUja 
pendula,)  life  old  Weeping  A^h,  weepinc  Japaacae  Sophora,  Wce» 
mg  Elms,  (of  AOT1L}  Umbtella  Headed  LoeuBt,  Weepoig  Baaumabi 
Aih,  Weeping  Wiliow,  Liirge  Weejilug  Cherry,  Weeping  Birth, 
Weeping  Beech,  Ac.  A;c.;  togelher  with  every  variety  ofrHTT  Ala- 
ple,  fiaiive  and  foreign;  FTowerinR  Peach,  Almond  and  Cherryj 
CheMunu,  Spanirii  inirAniericiui ;  Tom  and  Copper  Beerta;  Judaa 
Tree,  L«ch,  Oom  Tree,  Tolip  Tree,  Ou«e  Orange,  Pmlownia, 
Mountain  Ajfa,  (Amcaicau  and  fiuropean,)  Magw^ioa  of  botu,  wiih 
many  other  thing^-UKloding  aome  aoo  varieUB  of  Shrab.,  Vioea, 
Ac-,  for  which  Bee  CalalDguc,  a  new  edition  of  which  ia  jual  ianed, 
■nd  will  be  iorwarded  to  all  pon  paid  applieaniL 

A  bive  quamity  of  Arborvita  (or  Screena,  and  Bncklhon  and 
Oaage  ^  Hedge  pluiti- 

'i^  above  wdi  bcvM  an  am  liberal  lerma  aa  similtu' atock  eanba 
ptirchaaed  elaewhere.  For  further  panicolnn  we  would  agBLnrder 
to  priced  Cataiouge.    A  liberal  diaeount  will  he  made  loperaonawl» 

Newburgh,  Miich  1,  1B61— «l. 


T>ARSONS  ft  CO.  haTe  jun  received  rrarn  ihe  Sliip  a  fine  M  of 
teemed  vurieliea. 

Peata  of  their  own  grovnh.    rfnkiing,  I.  I.,Marchl,iasl— lu 

(BJ  LJncvfihalt  aMI  bevel  whei 

bennngadaa  deilrtd. 
(0)  Rack  aad  piuioD  to  rwe  Ihe  g 


■n«at 


ae  m  whichlba 


VmUrALED  UfPROTEHEXT  IN  WATER  WHBEI^^-IMFORTANT  TO  MILL  OWNERS. 

rrtHE  Hihicribera  are  aols  agenB  for  making  and  vending  the  Ban  ITaier  Whril  la  i*<  WurU-haown  aa  VANDEWATER'S 
J.  Patant  Impnmd  TnTUua  Water  WhaaL 

y  id  the  upe  of  water.    Every  drop  it 
irable  and  require.  I™  raom  than  any 


it  Impnmd  TnrbiiLa  Wstar  WhaaL 

rheels,  both  in  power,  and  eo 
T  afllilod  by  back  water ;  i>  m^ 


lic^w'di'^If  ** 

Five  rool  whe 

tiiifoolwlieel  uungttU 

Uevell  fool  wheel,  luing  WO 

Ubnihal.  wheat  per  hour- 

M 

nd  will  bfl  Bl  all  timee  ready  to  ftnruBh  i 
irerk,  A& ;  alaa  whioh  way  ihey  are  to  i 
Manlil-31. 


Euele  Foundry  and  Machinery  Worlu,  No.  110  Beavai-aueel,  Alhany,  N.  V. 
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MaHca. 


OvMit  Books  for  Farmara,  Qidnnnn  wad  Hortionl- 

tnrists, 

jind  a  Rare  Chance  far  Agents  to  make  Money, 

JOHN  P.  JEAVETT  Jb  COMPANY,  Publiohen,  Nos.  17  and  19 
CORN  HILL,  BOii^TON,  take  pleasure  in  amiotuiciiig  to  the  in- 
telligent Farmers.  Gardeners  and  Horticulturists  of  the  Uiiited  States, 
that  they  have  at  length  completed  tlieir  valuable  collection  of  works 
oil  Agriculture,  and  its  kindred  sciences,  and  tliat  the  two  last  of  the 
series  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  stereotypers,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  to  subscribers  and  others  on  or  beJbre  the  first  day  of  March. 
The  two  volumes  now  h\  press  are,  first, 

Breck't  Book  of  Flow«n, 

For  many  years  editor  and  publisher  (^  the  "  New-Bn^and  Farmer," 
and  one  of  the  moat  distuiguished  Florists  in  America.  This  volume 
contains  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
Bcieiice,  aial  is,  without  doubt,  the  roost  thorough  and  reliable  book, 
on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers  and  the  laying  oui  of  Flower  Gardens, 
to  be  found  in  any  language ;  it  is  emphatically  the  Ladies'  and  Gen- 
tlemen's complete  Floral  Vade  Mecum.  Tliii  book  will  be  in  ]2mo. 
form,  coutaimng  about  396  pagen,  fine  cloth  binding,  and  we  have 
determined  to  sell  it  at  75  CENT8,  to  bring  it  withni  the  means  of 
aU,  and  to  ensure  a  hirge  sale,  as  it  is  a  book  which  every  lover  of 
Flowers  must  o>*ti. 
The  second  in  the  series  i^~ 

The  Kitohen  Qaxd&aex^u  Text  Book, 

By  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gardeners  of  New-Jersey.  This  is 
truly  a  praotical  work,  avoiding  useless,  and  to  the  masses,  mimean- 
mg  technicalities,  the  author  handles  his  subjects  with  the  skill  of  a 
thoroughly  versed,  conim<Mi-sense  m^ictitioner.  With  the  aid  of  this 
volume  the  merest  Tyro  may  rapklly  advance  through  the  various  sta- 
ges of  Horticultural  knowledge,  to  complete  success.  A  simple  and 
practical  and  cheap  work  on  this  subject  bos  lone  been  needed.    The 

Kice  of  this  book  will  be  50  CENTS,— 12mo.,  216 pages,  handsomely 
)und  in  cloth. 
The  third  book 


A  TrMttiM  on  Hot-Hooaet, 

Bv  Robert  B.  LevekarSf  Garden  AreKiUet. 

TWa  work,  by  Mr.  Leuchars,  who  n  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed among  the  many  Scotch  Gardeuers  of  America,  is  a  practical  trea- 
tise on  the 

Construction f  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Hot-Houses, 

including  CONSERVATORIES,  GREEN-HOUSES,  GRAPE- 
RIES,  and  other  Kinds  of 

HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES, 

with  practical  directions  for  their  management  in  rc^rd  to  IJGTIT, 
HEAT  and  AIR.  lUustrated  with  more  than  SE VKNTY  EN GR A- 
VINGS.  This  is  the  first  aud  only  work  of  the  kind  ever  publislied 
in  tliis  country  or  in  Europe,  and  is  recommended  ver>'  highly  by  pro- 
fessors Sillirauu  and  Dana  of  Yale  College,  and  by  many  other  scien- 
tific gentlemen.  Price  one  dollar.  It  is  a  very  learned  work,  and  an 
invaluable  one  to  any  perscni  who  owns,  or  who  mteuds  to  erect,  either 
of  the  structures  on  which  it  so  ably  treats. 
The  fourth  book  it — 

MR.  COLE'S  GREAT  WORK  ON 

THB  DISSA8BS  OF  ANIMALS, 

OR   THE   AMERICAN   VETERINARIAN, 

30,000  copies  of  which  have  already  been  sold,  and  the  sale  of  which 
continues  in  a  maimer  almost  without  a  precedent.  To  every  man 
who  owns  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  even  a  hen,  this  work,  by  Mr. 
Cole,  is  of  more  value  than  ten  times  its  cost.  / 

The  lives  of  many  valuable  animals  have  already  been  saved  by  fol- 
lowijig  Mr.  Cole's  plain  du-ections  for  tlieir  treatment  when  sick. — 
Thu  is  the  cheai^cst  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  America,  be- 
ing but  50  CENTS  at  retail,  ajid  we  do  not  believe  that  any  farmer 
would  willingly  be  without  it,  if  placed  within  his  reach. 

The  fii\h  book  i»— 

MR.  COLE'S  OTHER  VALUABLE  WORK, 

THB   AMBRIOAN   FRUIT   BOOK, 
Or,  Fruits  and  Fruit  Treoi  of  Amerioa, 

18,000  of  which  have  been  published  in  less  than  two  years. 

This  beautiful  and  thorough  work  is  illustrated  by  over  900  engr«- 
Tings,  of  Apples.  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Currants,  9cc.  &c.,  and  the  various  Fruit  Trees 
of  our  country ;  also  cuts  representing  the  various  modes  t^  training 
vijies  and  the  dilTerent  styles  of  graft uig[,  budding,  pruninr,  ftc.  it 
is  a  work  which,  for  accuracy  of  dewriptionajid  reliability,  nas  never 
been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  aud  contains  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  matter  of  aiiy  other  Fniii  ik>ok  pui>lished  in  America  at  the  aame 
price,  viz:  50X^ENTS.  We  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  recommen- 
dalions  of  Mr.  Coles's  two  books,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
most  emin"nt  Farmers  and  Horticultuiists  of  New-England,  the 
Middle  States  and  the  great  West. 

A  Word  now  to  Agents. 

We  are  new  prepared  to  offer  to  capable,  responsible,  and  energet- 
ic Book  Agents,  a  chance  for  making  money,  Kuch  as  seldom  occurs. 
With  the  above  five  works,  an  agent  of  tact  or  ability  could  hardly 
fall  upon  a  spot  so  barren  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  one  or  more  of 
these  works,  and  in  many  eases  would  sell  one  of  each:  and  in  popu- 
lous districts,  a  large  number  of  copies  could  be  sold  doily.  We  intend 
to  district  out  the  New-England  States,  mostly  into  counties.    Alao, 


the  States  of  New-York,  Pennsjivania,  New-Jeney,  OUo,  and  ihe 
Western  States,  we  should  prefer  to  dispose  of,  to  some  one  indiTidnil 
ill  each  state,  for  him  to  district  out  into  sob-agencies. 

The  books  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  Ut  of  Mstrdi,  and  it  ia 
important  that  the  various  Counties  and  Statea  should  be  diqioaed  of 
before  that  time.    A  cash  capital  of  f90  to  9S0  wiQ  be  needed  by 
every  agent  for  a  County,  and  a  much  larger  sum  by  a  State  agenL 
Address,  post-pud,  the  Publishers,   JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 
March  1— 2t.  17  &  10  ComhlU,  ~ 

N£W  ANB  VALUABLE  PLANTS, 

For  the  JVursrry,  Gordon  amd  FUaourt  Gromrnds. 

BM.  WATSON  offers  for  sale  at  the  Olx>  Cou>9rr  Nrms 
•  Pltxoctu,  Mass.,  a  very  com|riete  assortment  d  pUuiS)  inl 
eluding  all  those  of  recent  introduction,  consisting  in  part  of  A«r, 
Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Apple  atocksy  at  the 
lowest  rates. 

Young  3V««s,  3  to  5  feet  high,  in  areat  variety,  mostly  at  from  tS 
to  $12  dollars  per  100.  of  the  finest  decidooos  scvts,  for  noraeriea  or 
young  {Valuations,  and  Evergreont  from  seed,  from  1  to  1|  feet. 

Dvoorf  Pear,  Af^e,  Cherr>',  Plum,  Apricot  aud  Nectarine.  IVees 
in  a  bearing  state,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  finest  and  best  esta  Wished aonii 
at  the  usual  rates. 

Standard  Tree*  of  the  same.    Diana  Grmie,  SI. 

Scions  of  the  best  Apples,  SI  per  100.  Pears  and  other  Fmit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  i<hrubs,  93  per  100.  In  large  quaulities  at 
low  rates. 

Currants,  including  all  the  new  sorts.  Raspberries,  Gooaebendes 
in  CTcat  variety,  andRhubarb,  at  91.50  per  dozen— SlO  per  100. 

Strauf6erru$j  m  20  fine  varieties,  most  fv  at  SI  per  100.  Burr's  New 
Pine,  SS,  Iowa,  9:2,  Jenney's  Seedlingj  Sl'SO  per  100.    Ricfaardsoo's 


Seedling,  (fine)  50  cents  per  dozen. 
English  Walnut,  Spanish  C 


Chestnut,  FQberts  and  other  nnta. 
English  Mulberry,  (the  best,)  Medlars,  ice. 

Oinnamental  Trees,  including  manv  new  and  interesting^  'varieties 
of  Arabia,  .£sculus.  Ash,  B^ch,  Birch,  Cherry.  *  Cbesmnt,  Eln, 
Hawthorn.  (12  var.)  Laburnum,  Landen,  Magnolia,  M^plc^  Oak, 
Plane,  Willow,  and  many  other  genera. 

SKrubs.  iiicludmg  many  foie  sorts  of  Althea,  Arbutns,  Berberii, 
CalYcantiius,  Chconanthus,  Cotoneaster,  Cytissos,  Daphne,  Dtatzia, 
Hydrangea,  Ilelesia,  Pyru»,  Ijigustrum,  iJonicera,  Peouia,  Fbdadd- 


phus,  Ribes,  i^pirea,  Lilac,  Tamarix,  Viburnum,  Xylosteum, 
among  others, 

Forsythio  viridissima,  Spirea  jirunifolta,  fl.  pL 

Wiegela  rosea.  "—  Liudleyaua, 

Lonicera  Lcdeboorii,  — ^  Don^asai, 

Chiroonanthus  fragrans,  ——  Reevesii, 

— —  grandiflorus,  Ribes  albida. 

Lilacs,  i!  fine  sorts,  — ^  sangumea,  fl.  pL 

Pyras,  double  crimson. 
Evergreen  Shrubs,  consisting  of  Arbutus,  Andromeda,  Boz^ 
nymus,  Gaultheria,  Holly,  Laurel,  Juniper,  Ledtun,  Menzeiau,  R1m>> 
dodendron,  8  sorts,  Vaccinium  vitis  ioara,  Irish  Yews,  Evergreen 
Oak,  Mahonia  aquifolium,  (excellent.) 

Rare  Conifers,  including  Deodar  Cedars,  one-half  to  three  fed ; 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Araucaria  imbricata ;  Akies  Donglaasi,  Meaaie- 
EJi  aiMl  Cephilonica;  Pinas  Austriaca,  cemlMa,  ezcdsia,  renudia- 
ita.  Iialepeiisis,  in^tignin,  Lambeniania,  Morinda,  Mnahns;  Fuseano- 
bilis,  i)icta,  piiidrow,  spectabilia;  Thufu  filiformis,  Cunensis;  Cryp> 
tomeria  japonica,  Sali.<ibur>a  adiontifolia. 

Vines  and  Climbers — Wistaria,  (sorts,)  Joy,  Virginia 
Aristolochia,  Clematis  azurea,  flammula.  SieboUtii 
riploca,  Climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  ac. 

Caleitegia  Pnbefoens.— This  new  and  beantiAd  dimber,  imro> 
duced  recently  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortmie,  proves  perfectly  hardy  in 
New-England,  having  stood  the  vinter  of  IdSO  in  tiu  greimeU  kerSy 
without  anv  protection  whatever.  Trauied  to  a  single  pillar,  say  10 
feet  in  height,  it  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  object  from  ue  mid- 
dle of  June  till  cold  weather,  durnig  which  time  it  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  its  Inrce  double  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  ecilor.  It  is 
very  ornamental,  planted  in  patches  like  the  Verbenas,  and  is  very  ei^ 
fective  in  young  plajitatious,  trailing  prettily  on  the  suHhce,  and  roa- 
ning  among  the  lower  branches  of  trees  in  a  vwy  ptctoresoae  na^ 
ner.  It  is  Inerefore  particulariy  suited  for  Cemeteries  and  Pnolie  Gar- 
dens. Strong  plants  in  pels,  81  per  pair — 94  per  doaen.  Tnben  fer 
100  plants,  tS,— for  50  plants,  93,  sent  by  mailer  express  at  any  time, 
with  directions  for  propagation  uid  culture. 

Prairie  and  other  Ennnisg  Born,  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea 
and  China  Rtiscs,  ui  great  variety. 

For  Bedding  oat— Chrvsanthenrams,  (30  new  varieties)  and 
Dahlias,  9^  per  dozen— Vorocnas,  including  Reine  de  Jonr*  Iphige- 
nia,  St.  Margaret,  Robinson*s  Defiance,  ana  90  oiker  eotts>  91.50  per 
dozen — Fuchsias,  a  fine  collection;  Carnations  and  Calestegia pobcs- 
cens.  64  per  dozen— SScarlet  and  other  Oeraninms,  Skslvias,  Veroni- 
ica  Luidleyana,  Lobelias.  Double  white  Feverfew:  Hdioiropes  Sou- 
venir de  I^ige,  Vdtairianum  and  intermedia,  92JS0  per  doaen.  Ipo- 
meas;  Maurandia  alba,  rosea  and  Bardayana;  Cooea,  Ixiphosper- 
mum,  Physanthes  alba,  he.,  88iS0  per  doaen. — ^Plumbago  Lvpeniae. 
50  reiits--Cestnun  aurantiacum,  50  cents— Aselepias  curassaTica,  $S 
cent.«. 

*«*  Priced  lists  sent  post  paid,  on  application.  Q7*  Carriage  of 
all  packages  paid  to  Boston.    Plymouth,  Maas.,  March  1,  KSl — tf. 

Deron  Stock  for  Sale* 

Two  fine  Devon  Cows,  3  and  0 years  old;  also  a  fine  Tearling 
Bull  and  Heifer. 
The  subwriber  offers  the  above  for  sale,  of  pore  blood,  and  bred 
from  the  best  stock  in  the  country.         FRAJfCfe  W.  COWLES. 
Fsrmiiifton,  Coim.  Nov.  S3,  IdSO.    Dec.  1— Ol 
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To  Fannen,  Hon^knren,  Bieeden,  Breaken,  B 
BIST  TOBK  OB  THl  BOBIS. 

NOW  r«dr,  Dm  TUtd  Thmnnd  oT '<\teuTin 
Ika  Slmclnn  ud  DiKuca  i]('1)h  Rone," 
wHb  Iheir  Reiiw<lj<«,  broughl  down  lo  18  ^6>ttf 
W.  C.  SnoiiR,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  lo  which  i>  m- 
bti  m  leeoBBX  oflhe  Br«daiuthe  Uiiilnl  Si  Ha, 
sompilad  by  H.  S.  Rahdul,  wiih  SS  lUuumwui, 
large  Itira,  483  psge*— ptics  SI.iO~-snil  for  nla 
bf  BoakKlIen  gcneraJlr,  IhroDfli  Ihe  U.  Sutea. 


fVJutrn,  Auiurt 

On  receipi  el'  0.00  we  will  Ibrwwi]  two  eopiei, 

five  of  cipene,  lo  loy  poioi  do  the  Railmadl  in 


maen  penautuu 


if  the  greaun  pgaaiUe  i 


Frait  aad  Ornanental  Trees, 

JV  ail(  al  Ika  Wurtiry  «'  H.  Burt",  XiiuMuKt,  Cat.  Ca.  K.  T. 

-pHE   prDpricInrnf  ihiaevablishniFnt  nlTera  for  lalo,  ihe  coming 

linciil  of  FRiriT  and  ORNAMENTAL 

S,  ROSES,  GREEN -HOUHEPJJlNTa, 

laige,  handaoHK  end  (hiiflf  growih,  and 
niauy  of  Ihe  b™i  aona  at  Applea,  Pean, 

and  Peara  ■  iucr  Ihao  hu  betii  offered  before 


THE   propHeEnr  of  ihia  eaiablii 
■pringt  "■*■"» a]   aianitinciK 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VmES,  RO 


lybefo 


EVE^REENS^Th'e' Hl.^i?i  wTi'^n'.ahSTrf  virion  li- 
na:  Norwar  Sproce,  BaUam  Fir.  Acborvilea,  Scotch  Pine,  Deodar 
Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lcbojinn,  Aoricanaa,  Crj-plonieha  Japeiiica,  Cu. 

PLANTS  for'  hedges.— PrivM,  Boclnhom,  Engliab  Haw- 

Heedluiga  oCTbe  following  Idiid*— Sunr  Maple,  Eiitiiah  Syeanwre 
Uaple,  Hone  CheauiDI,  Back  Wahiul,  WUia  Aah,  iTiirojicaiiMoan- 

A  largo  alDcll  of  Apple  Beodiinga,  anilaUe  Sir  root- jniniiig,  at  Ihe 

CaUiogim  will  be  forwuded  Lo  all  apiilicBjiu. 


Farm  For  Sale. 

THE  nibKriber  offen  for  aale  Ihe  farm  on  whkh  he  now  reaidci, 
aiiBue  fuar  nilo  frora  tiie  village  of  Waupoii.  Ilie  Farm  txat. 
tain*  WO  aena  of  laul,  aou  of  which  i>  prairie;  th«  balance  open- 
ing*, limber  and  meadow  laud.  Oil  Ihe  ttim  there  ia  two  new  hoa- 
*ea,bant,«tablca,  wella of  water,  and  alargequauinyoi^ fine  fruit  tree*^ 

wheal— too  tone  of  good  hay  may  be  eui  on  the  place.    iSie  farm  ia 
mil  waierrd,  and  u  withoui  eicoptiou,  oiie  of  (he  beet  farnu  iu  the 

•old  iDgcihotor  icparaic.  Tlic  price  wiH  be  mnde  low,  aiid 
eaay.  Enquire,  niwl-iiaul,  ofTOW.NSE.ND  GREEN,  "" 
FmdDoLor-    '■■ 


o'.  ^ajC-in." 


The   American   ] 


!  Stock  Insurance  Company, 


iMraenn.— Joeeph  G.  Bownuii,  Hiiam  Decker,  M.  D.,  Iiaac 
Hwa,  Gvirge  D.  Hay,  Johu  Wuc,  Alvin  \V.  Tracy,  Hon.  Afiner  T. 
Ellt*,  Altm.  ^^milh,  Hon  Thomaa  BialuKh    Joceph  G.  Bowiruui,  Pra- 

-jj—     i>  CI  i.fi.! '—iiaif.    Wm.  Bnncli,  Tntiurtr. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agcnl,  Albany. 


■Unt.    B.  S.  Whitu 


■  N.  Y.  S.  A«.  SocietT' 
fMIE  Ttamactiora  of  tho  Now-Yort  ftale  Agiicollufal 
Jl  Tda.  1  Id  a,  Bn  lale  al  Ihe  Office  oS  "Tum  LDLnvaioa' 
•1  per  vol 


Frail  Selmu  Tor  1801. 

'T<HE  aabacriber  will  fDraiah  Scion*  of  the  oalebrated  fraila  of 


EariyJc 


Weaa£ekl  8eek-iu-ninb< 

EeaoD*  SphzeabariiL, 

Annnnn  Rirawbeny. 


Vir^ieu,Oat«iil'i  Somim,  Oiwrgo  Besrre,  Onondaga  or  Bwaa'i 
Oniige,  Fear  Scioiu  at  3>.  per  dozen. 

N.B.  luallcaHiwhere  ilia  pa_iUe,  IwOl  aendiBeflmenaer 
Ihe  Nonheni  lipy  apple.  JAMES  IT  WATTS. 

Rocheaier,  Feb.  I— 3b 


Great  Sale  of  Dairy  Stock. 

ubacriber  will  uffBr  for  hIc,  wiihoui  reaerve,  at  Pablie 
ou  TL-ESDAY  Ihe  »i*  itej  o/  Jlm*M8Sl,  ai  la  o'c 

■k,  upwards  of 

100  Eaad  tf  Oow*  and  HaUm. 


I  emaiivlcr,  aboui  Sti  heW 

Eighth*  bloMi  Heilere,  from  1  la  3  ve 

ruit  Af  ihn  nm  hMt  Cow«,  and  got  by  inc  ce 


Bull  "MariiHi"  aii 

ig  the  wholo  dairy  together,  it  »  perhapa ' 


lUg  qualiiic*.    The 
■  'bralod  imported  ahori- 


TwD  H-ycar  old  Heifer*  and  one  yoorlinjr,  all  lliaraafh  bred- 
Two  yoke  "f  very  laperiar  WORKING  CATTLE,  with  ac 
fine  HORSES. 


One  BOAR,  < 

One  liapOTled  nnnroved  (white)  Bert 
One  fiHMk  SOW  end  PIUS. 

Tin  uombei  of  hoga  in  all,  will  be  fr 


re  SOW  ai 


dPIGS. 

daome  oftbem 

Dairy  uleiuila,  which  are  munenHW. 
t  dcacripttoii  of  each  Diaimol,  will  be  given  on 
pnrehaaed  to  be  leia  Loadii1ance,w]ll  be  da 


CT-Af 
ivcr«r  by  the  eubacciber  on  thip-bnud  ^. .— .-—  ^_,,  _„,.-, 
l^'rriaanuTi'nyne'mila  fr«n  New- York  by  Harlcin  Railroad. 
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Haw  York  Agrionltaral  Warshonst  sad  Seed  (ttors. 

AB.  ALLEN  *  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  street.  New  York. 
•    Frtsh  QmrUn  Sttds,  a  large  assortment  of  the  varioos  kinds. 
Also,  PieU  8eed.i. 
Lawn  and  oilier  graiwes. 

HvrticvUurtd  and  Garden  ImpUmtnU.     The  best  and  sreatevt 
variety  for  sale  in  the  l'uil«l  States.    Plows,  Spades,  lloes,  «c.  &c. 
Gtioiio,  BonssiDiMt,  Poudrette^  and  other  lertinzers 
Prompt  attentiun  given  to  all  orders  by  letter  or  otherwise. 
March!— tf. 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

THE  8ubscril)er<f  are  receiving  and  have  on  hand  a  choice  lot  of 
Field  Seeds,  composed  in  part  of 

Block  Sea  Spring  Wheal,  both  red  and  white  chaff 

Italian  and  Hedge  row  Spring  Wheat 

Spring  Rye  and  Barley. 

Broom  Com  Seed,  superior  quality. 

Clover,  Urge,  small  and  white  Dutch. 

Red  Top,  nortbem  and  southern. 

Timothy  and  Orchard  Chrasa. 

Field  and  Garden  Peas. 

Abo  a  choice  assortment  of  fredi  GARDEN  SEED.S,  warranted 
tnie  to  their  name.  The  attention  of  Gardeners  i^  particularly  called 
to  the  oAsonment.  All  the  nbove,  with  a  full  aMortmenl  o(  FARM 
nnd  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  are  afforded  on  liberal  tcmw  at 
wholeMole  or  retail,  at  the  Aihany  AgrievUund  Wankoust  and  Setd 
aton^  960  ami  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue.*!  gratia  ou  application.  EMERY  ft  CO. 

Mar.  1, 1'^l. 

DAIRY   SALT. 

THE  attention  of  Dairymen  is  particularly  called  to  a  very  supe- 
rior article  of  S'PEAM  REFINED  ROCK  SALT,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  Dairy  at  the  City  Steam  Mills,  Albany. 

The  Mlt  nowoflerea  is  a  pure  article,  free  from  specks,  white  as 
■now  and  sparkling  as  crystal.  There  is  no  excuse  tor  a  deficiency 
of  cleanlines»,  and  the  dinerence  in  the  price  of  a  mire,  clean  article, 
is  of  little  consequence,  and  scarely  felt.  Butter  nio-wn  to  be  made 
with  tilts  salt,  commands  a  better  price  auil  will  sell  much  more 
rradily  in  this  market.  For  sale  by  the  busliel,  or  in  bn^^  of  one 
peck  each,  by  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

March  1—31.         11  Htidson  street,  Albany. 

NEW   POTATOES. 

THE  "Prussian  SeetUing,'*  four  years  from  the  seed  ball,  direct 
from  Prussia,  Germany.  Large,  round,  light  orange  white,  pro. 
dnctive,  hardy,  in  mialiiv  extra,  very  handsome,  the  best  early  fail 
potatoe  in  the  worla.  Also  my  Buffalo  Seedling  Pink  eyen,  *'  Mnni- 
moth  SeedUng"  and  "  Early  Junes."  The  Early  Junes  are  deci- 
dedly the  best  potatoe  known  for  early  marketing.  Carefully  packed 
ouid  delivered  at  the  depot,  $1  per  bbl.  AIao  KU(xrri(ir  Seedling  Potato 
Seed,  Inr  mall,  wilfa  directioDS  for  cultivation,  uiclnding  pnsiage,  61 
per  packet.  N.  S.  SMITH. 
Buffalo,  March  1, 1961~-ll. 

Superior  Blood  Poultry. 

BRED  from  the  very  betft  late  imporlatlons,  vix.  Cochin  China, 
Shanghae,  English  Dorking,  China  Di>rking,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Jersey  Blue,  Yellow  Short-legaetl  Malay.  Black  Spanish,  Black  Po- 
land, White  Poland,  XfVican  Bantam,  Golden  Pfi  arant,  Imperial 
Chinese,  and  the  srent  Burrampooter  Fowls ;  also,  Mmcovy,  Black 
and  While  Polaitd  Duck**  created,  and  fancy  Pigeoiik.  Prices  will 
Tary  with  the  different  breed<i  and  specimens,  at  50  per  cent,  discount 
from  tlie  first  cost  of  the  breeding  stock.  Eggs  packed  in  saw-dust, 
little  end  down,  will  transport  sufdy.  All  communications  prepaid 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  N.  S.  SMITH. 

Buffalo,  March  1, 1891— It. 


Agricuitaml  Warehoue  and  Seed  Storey 

Quincy  HaUj  over  the  Market,  Boston. 

THE  Proprietors  having  recently  enlarged  their  Wnrehonae,  and 
mcreosed  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  resnectfally  iavile 
the  attention  of  Piaiuers  and  Dealers  m  AGRICULTURAI*  and 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEBftENTS,  GARDEN  ami  FIELJ) 
SEEDS,  &c.,  to  their  atock,  compriaiur  the  largest  and  beat  i 
ment  to  be  found  in  the  Uuted  States,  wnich  arc  oA^red  at  low  [ 

Of  PLOWS^we  have  the  greatest  variety  of  kiudi  and 

Improved  Sod  Plows,  for  flat  furrows— improved  Scotch  Plowa^  for 
lapped  furrows — ^improved  Stubble  Piowa,  which  are  fsnrnnMy 
adapted  to  deep  tiUoffe.  or  varying  fmn  6  to  13  inches  in  deptn. 

Self-shaipening,  Hill  Side,  Sub-soil,  Double  Mould,  Com,  Cotton, 
and  Rice  Plows. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith's  Paieni  Lever  Gate,  and  odun. 
Patent  Com  Shellers,  with  and  williout  Separators.  Seed  Sowers, 
of  various  sizes  and  prices.  BatchcDer's^olcnt  Com  Planter,  im- 
proved. Fanning  MjUs  of  varioos  rnxn.  Horae  Powera,  Tliresiung 
Machines,  thermometer  Chums,  Bobbins'  patent  Centrifufnl  Cknra, 
Cylinder  Chnm,  Dash  Chum,  Cora  Planters,  together  with  almost 
every  article  wanted  on  the  Plantation,  Farm  or  Garden. 

lUnstrated  Catalogues  sent  gratis  tm  application,  post  paid. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  filASONac  CO. 

Doaton  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  1, 1951—81. 

Hew  York  Agricmltwal  Warekovse  aad  Seed  9toie« 


AB.  ALLEN  k.  CO.,  ISO  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y., 
•  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  aasortnient  of  the  latest 
and  best  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  and 
Field  aiKl  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  Slates,  embracing  every  Im- 
plement, Machine  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Farmer,  Planter  or  Gar- 
dener. We  would  call  particular  attention  to  our  large  variety  of 
roost  apjiroved  and  very  superior  Plows.  Harrows,  Seed  Sowera, 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Cullivalorsj  Cora  Shellers,  Straw  Col- 
ters, Hay  nnd  Cotton  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Garden  and  Fire  Enginea, 
Water  Rams,  Eiwdless  Cham  Suction  and  Force  Punua,  Boise 
Powers,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Garden  and  Fiela  Rollers, 
Sausage  Cmters  and  Sluffers.  Garden  Shears,  Knives,  Sawn,  ftc. 
Grain  Cradles,  Scathes,  Siwths,  Fan  Mills,  Porks,  kc.  ke.  Wa- 
gons, Carts,  Mills  and  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  either  on  hnnd  or  fiir- 
uished  at  shortest  notice.  Our  extensive  niauuf  JCtoiy  gives  os  every 
advantage  for  making  all  articles  to  order  and  in  the  beat  manner 
possible. 

GUANO,  Poodrette,  Plaster,  Bone  Dim,  ke. 

SEXDs.--Fresh  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  raised  expressly  for  vs. 
We  shall  recommend  only  Implements,  Seeds  and  Manures  of  known 
utility  and  genuineness,  and  shall  endeavor  by  the  lowness  of  oar 
prices,  and  atteiititni  to  the  wants  of  ow  customers,  to  meet  aH  iha 
just  wants  of  the  public. 

Editors  of  the  American  JLgrienltonBt,  published  monthly  at  SI  a 
year.  A.  B.  ALLEN  Jk  CO., 

March  1— tf. 199  and  191  Water  street,  New  Ycffc 

Fmit  Trees  of  Select  Vaxietiee, 

For  nU  at  Vu  Nursery  of  J,  J.  Thomas,  Jfocfdon,  Wayne  on.  JV.  T 

rf\  AAA  APPIJ5,  Pear,  Peachy  Cherry,  Plum  and  Apricot  Trees. 
pU^l/UU  nearly  oil  of  large  nze,  and  oM  jwopa§mi*dJroen  ftear. 
ing  or  proved  trees^  uicludiug  mainly  the  best  staji DAB D  sorts,  wiih 
such  new  varieties  as  liave  pioved  decidedly  ejLceUatt-~«iI  fnniiahad 
at  moderate  prices,  and  carefully  packed  tor  canal  or  railway  con 
veyance.    Communications,  post  paid,  to  be  directed  to 

J.  J.  THOMAS,  Mocedon,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. 
[C^  The  proprietor  wishing  to  niter  a  part  of  his  grounds,  now  <ie 
cunied  with  a  fine  growth  of  several  thousand  apple  trees,  wtt  tur 
nisn  a  good  selection  of  best  sorts,  of  full  sise,  at  prices  varyiuc  with 
quality,  size,  kc,  from  fen  to  fifteen  doUars  per  hundred^  with  only 
actual  cost  of  packing  added.  Mar.  1 — 8t 

HORSE   POWER. 

UNRIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  aU  kinds,  guannteed  the  bell 
in  the  United  States. 
1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  oar  own  manafre- 
mre,  both  snigle  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  two  horses.  These 
have  never  been  equalled  by  auy  other  manufacturer  for  lightneas  in 
nuuiing,  strength,  dumbiUty  end  economy.  They  are  nnivessally 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

3.  The  Bogardns  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  Tliesa  are  com- 
pact and  wholly  of  inni,  and  adapted  to  aU  kinds  of  work. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one  to  six 
hors«i.    A  new  and  favor .te  Power. 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  horses.  Warren's 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  h  CO., 

March  1— If.  189  k  191  Water  street,  New  Yorfc. 
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:]^niitical  Snatiaiikii. 

Sm  tlw  woirtli  or  FcbnuuT  but,  we  mad*  an  excnnkiii 
throng  •  portion  of  Otaego  county.  This  diitrlct 
is  oompantiTel;  new  w  to  ^pitenUnre.  Until  after 
the  Revolationarj  war,  It  wu  ooly  a  hunting  fronnd 
for  the  Indiana,  and  iti  aetttemeot  haa  been  chiefly 
coiamenoed  within  the  present  century.  Haayof  the 
flrat  aettlert  manifbated  a  atroi^  Interen  In  the  hnprore- 
ment  of  agrlcultursj  and  to  tlvdr  iafiuence  li  to  be  at- 
tributed, la  a  considerable  degree,  tbe  rapid  advance 
which  haa  Iwen  made,  and  tbe&vorable  poattion  wiiich 
tlie  aeetion  (Datalu  to  tliia  reapeet. 

We  learn  from  a  "History  of  AgricrftnTal  SocleMei," 
published  by  the  Ute  Eleahih  Witwik,  Esq.,  in  1820, 
that  a  society  was  organised  to  thb  county  as  eariy  as 
1S17 ;  and  this,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  flrat 
connty  s^cultnraj  society  In  the  state.  Mr.  WiTsow, 
who  wai  present,  and  delitered  an  address  on  that  occa- 
■ion,  spoke  of  Otsego  as  having  ''  loi^  stood  pre-emi- 
nent in  this  state  for  its  cattle  and  cheese ."  In  the  same 
address,  Mr,  WiTsoa  alladed  to  the  favorable  results 
wlllcb  this  new  organdzation  vrai  destined  to  produce 
over  the  whole  conntry.  He  said — "  Astrongpresenti- 
tnent  lies  on  my  mind,  that  the  time  b  at  hand,  when, 
eidier  through  the  national  or  state  patronage,  every 
county  in  this  slate— T  wilt  add,  in  the  United  States- 
win  follow  your  example."  The  great  iucreaae  of  tgri- 
CQltorat  societies  since  that  day,  has  singnlarly  verified 
this  prediction. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  Otsego  County  Society, 
was  held  at  Cooperstown,  in  1818,  Mr.  Watsob  was 
lagan  present,  accompanied  by  Da  Witt  CunTOit,  then 
governor  of  the  state,  the  lata  Hon.  Stkpheb  Vab 
RsxBBKLAra,  and  several  other  dlstingnished  gentlemen. 
The  Btbnolai  resulting  tVom  tliese  visits,  was  productive 
of  highly  hcnefldal  elTectB,  wMch  have  been  continned 
even  to  the  present  time, 

Onr  observations,  which  were  conflned  principally  to 
the  southwesterly  portion  of  the  county,  conid  not, 
Trata  the  natare  of  the  season,  be  of  a  very  deDnite  cha- 
racter. In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country,,  Iti  divisions  Into  Belds 
and  woodlands;  Mio  external  appearance  of  the  fbrms, 
aa  to  buildings,  ftnccs,  ke.,  and  the  character  of 
the  livestock,  comprised  about  all  that  could  be  seen 
to  adnntsge.    Thb  neighborhood  has  for  several  years 


been  noted  for  lis  fine  cattle  and  she«p,  of  variona 
breeds;  and  wo  were  informed  by  numy  persons,  Uiat 
agrlcuitnre,  in  all  departments,  has  been  greatly  ira> 
proved  here  wltiiin  the  last  twenty  years.  But  tbe  rais- 
ing of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  products  of  tha 
dairy,  are  itlll,  as  fbrmerly,  tbe  chief  staples.  Wheat 
ta  produced  to  but  a  limited  extent ;  Indian  com,  Data, 
tarley,  and  buckwheat,  in  conildeiable  qnaulltles;  the 
yield  of  the  latter  grains  bdi^,  probably,  equal  ta  tiM 
average  of  tbe  state. 

Besides  tbe  County  Agricnltnrol  Sodety,  whldi  b  lo- 
cated at  Gooperstown,  there  lias  been  for  flfteen  years, 
a  society  which  has  held  annual  eijilbttions, generally  at 
the  village  of  Louisville,  in  the  township  of  Butternuts, 
(now  Horrb.)  Several  hundred  dollars  are  aonnally 
tubscrihed  In  thb  vicinity,  including  the  neighboring 
township  of  Ot^o,  which  are  paid  In  premiums  on  do- 
mestic anlmab,  crops,  dairy  products,  and  mano&c- 
turcs.  The  society,  though  sustained  entirely  by  indi- 
ridual  aid,  (receiving  uo  funds  from  the  state,  as  do 
county  sodeUes,)  has  kept  up  Its  exhibitions  with  much 
spirit,  and  with  decided  advantage  to  the  (knning  inle- 

From  tbe  acquaintance  wUch  our  vidt  enabled  ni  t« 
form  with  the  fkrmers  of  this  sectfon,  we  were  bvorsbly 
impressed  with  their  Intelllgeace  and  their  desire  for  im- 
provement. Many  of  them  manlltst  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  a  determinatioa 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  practical  information  on  the 
subject,  through  the  medium  of  books,  agricultural  pe 
riodicals,  and  all  other  sources.  They  have  lately  or 
ganbed  a  dab  fbr  the  discnssioQ  of  questions  connected 
with  hnslMndry — the  membeia  meeting  weekly  for  thai 
purpose. 
Much  of  the  improvement  of  the  live-stock  of  thb 
•Ighborhood,  b  doubtless  attributable  to  the  exertions 
of  a  (tew  Individuals,  who  have  devoted  themwlves  con- 
dderahly  to  that  branch  of  farming.  Prominent  among 
these  indlriduals,  is  Fkahcis  Rotcb,  Esq,,  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  here  for  the  last  twenty-three  years- 
On  hb  flrtt  coming  Into  thb  part  of  the  country,  he 
spared  neither  pabs  nor  expense  In  procuring  and  intro- 
ducing the  t>eEt  Short-horn  cattle,  South  Down  and  Me- 
rino shbep,  &c.  He  has  also  been  instrumeetal  in  In- 
troducing the  Devon  breed  of  cattle,  several  specimen! 
of  which  he  imported  from  Engbnd ;  and  has  Introdne- 
ed,  at  various  times,  improved  breeds  of  swine,  potltry, 
kc.  The  opportunity  of  acquiring  thb  stock  hasalwaya 
been  oSbred  to  the  public  on  liberal  terms;  and  tbe  n- 
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suit  has  been  an  Improvement  which  is  too  obvions  to  be 
doubted.         • 

Bnt  the  benefit  of  Mr.  R.'s  example  and  exertions  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. He  purchased  a  farm  which  was  considered  ut- 
terly  worn  out.  This  he  has  completely  renovated^  and 
by  means,  chiefly,  which  have  been  adopted  by  others  in 
the  vicinity,  with  great  advantage.  The  soil  of  the  farm, 
as  well  as  of  the  section  generally,  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  silicious  slate.  Large  quantities  of 
leached  ashes  had  accumulated  from  potash  manuiiMsto- 
ries  in  the  neighborhood,— their  value  as  a  fertilizer  be- 
ing so  little  regarded,  that  they  were  not  deemed  worth 
carrying  away.  Mr.  R.  commenced  using  ashes  on  his 
fkrm  extensively,  and  with  striking  benefits  from  the 
outset.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  applied  no  less 
than  two  thousand  loads,  of  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
load— 4hose  of  the  first  year  having  been  obtained  gratis, 
the  second  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  load,  and  the 
last  at  seventy-five  cents  a  load — ^the  latter  being  the 
price  at  which  they  now  remain,  and  are  so  much  sought 
after,  that  they  are  carted,  in  many  instances,  six  or 
seven  miles — ^the  fitrmer  being  satisfied  that  even  at  this 
cost,  they  are  applied  with  profit.  By  the  aid  of  ashes, 
with  strict  economy  in  the  saving  and  application  of  the 
manures  of  the  farm,  Mr.  R.  has  brought  his  land  to  a 
highly  productive  state.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grass, 
and  produces  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre.  For  several  years,  he  has  not  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  manures, — ^those  made  on  the  premi- 
ses being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  R.  has  now  relinquished  the  management  of  the 
home  farm  and  the  stock,to  his  son,Mr .  F .  M .  Rotch  .  His 
Short-horns  were  in  fine  conditioi^,  and  many  of  them 
are  among  the  very  best  si>ecimens  of  the  breed.  His 
South-Dtown  sheep,  about'  sixty  in  number,  denote  high 
breeding,  and  in  uniformity  and  general  symmetry,  they 
are  seldom  equalled .  The  flock  has,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
source  firom  which  many  animals  have  been  drawn  for 
the  improvement  of  other  flocks  of  this  breed.  He  has 
a  small  flock  of  the  French  Merinos,  several  of  which 
were  imported.  They  are  of  very  large  size,  and  quite 
even  in  the  character  of  their  wool,  of  which  they  bear 
a  very  large  quantity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  R.'s  Dorking  fowls, 
of  which  he  has  a  very  choice  stock,  derived  from 
Messrs.  Baker  of  London,  and  other  celebrated  Eng- 
lish fanciers.  He  has,  also,  a  curious  variety  of  rabbits, 
said  to  have  been  originally  procured  from  Madagascar, 
but  much  improved  in  beauty  and  other  qualities  in 
England.  In  relation  to  these , he  has  obligiDgly  furnished 
us  with  some  remarks,  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

Devon  cattle,  as  before  remarked,  have  been  bred  in 
this  vicinity,  more  or  less,  for  several  years.  Those  who 
have  attended  our  State  Fairs,  will  recollect  the  fine 
animals  of  this  breed  which  Otsego  has  turned  out,  a 
good  proportion  of  which  generally  stand  high  up  in  the 
list  of  successful  competitors  for  premiums.  Among 
the  breeders  of  this  stock,  Mr.  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaek 
deserves  particular  mention.  He  has  some  of  the  finest 
Devons  in  the  country.  A  part  of  his  herd  was  derived 
from  the  importation  of  Mr.  Rotob,  before  mentioned. 


To  these  he  added,  in  1849,  the  noted  bull  '<  Major,'' 
purchased  of  Mr<  Gappes,  of  Canada,  (see  Cultivator 
for  1850,  pp.  80,  81 ,)  and  during  the  past  season  has  im- 
ported two  tery  superior  heifers,  from  the  celebrated 
herd  of  Mr.  GsoaGE  Turhxb,  near  Exeter,  England. 
One  of  these  heifers,  which  is  three  years  old  this  spring, 
has  produced  a  fine  heifer  calf— the  sore,  Mr.  Turner's 
bull  which  received  the  first  prize  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  the  Devon  class,  at  the  show  of  1850. 
The  other  heifer  is  two  years  old  this  spring,  and  has  not 
yet  bred.  Though  both  are  fine,  we  consider  the  young- 
er, one  of  the  most  perfect  animals  we  have  ever  seen. 
With  such  stock  as  Mr.  Y .  R.  has  now  in  his  possession, 
he  can  hardly  fkil  to  breed  Devons  that  will  be  credita' 
ble  to  himself,  and  greatly  benefidal  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Y.  R.  has  one  of  the  best  arranged  poultry-yards 
we  have  seen,  (of  which  we  hope  to  receive  a  descrip- 
tion)— ^well  stocked  with  Dorkings  of  Mr.  Rotch's 
stock,  with  a  handsome  assortment  of  the  Polish  or  Top- 
knot fowls,  turkeys,  Ice.  He  has,  also,  a  rabhitry,  in 
which  he  breeds  the  variety  of  rabbits  introduced  by 
Mr.  R. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Washbox  has  been  for  several  years  known 
as  a  successful  prize-taker  for  Devons.  He  has  sold 
many,  which  have  been  taken  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Much  of  his  breeding  stock  was  obtained  from 
Mr.  Geoboe  Pattbbsoh,  of  Baltimore,  well  known  as  a 
breeder  of  fine  Devons.  Mr.  W.  has  several  choice  ani- 
mals of  this  stock,  though  from  being  rather  short  of 
keep,  some  of  them  are  not  in  condition,  to  appear  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  James  Blackxan  has  several  good  full  blood 
Devons,  some  of  which  are  of  the  Patterson  stock.  Mr. 
Baker,  near  New-Berlin,  Chenango  county,  has  quite 
a  large  herd,  among  which  are  some  very  good  Devons. 
Other  farmers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  fall  bloods 
of  any  breed,  but  keep  Short-horns  and  Devons,  and 
various  grades  of  these  with  the  common  stock — fre- 
quently producing,  however,  very  good  animals,  espe- 
cially oxen,  for  which  the  neighborhood  sustains  a  well- 
deserved  reputation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  R.  H.  Fbanchot,  Mr.  Mobbis,  (son  of  the  late 
Gen.  M.,)  Mr.  Gillet,  Messrs.  N.  B.  and  F.  A.  Pkar- 
SALL,  and  Messrs.  Peter,  James,  L.  S.,  David ,  and 
Stephen  Buhot.  Messrs.  B.  constitute  a  part  of  what 
is  called  the  "  Bundy  neighborhood,"  in  Otego — a 
neighborhood  which  has  long  been  noted  for  good  farm- 
ing, and  fine  working  oxen.  Messrs.  B.  have  now  several 
yoke  which  amply  sustain  their  credit  in  this  respect,  and 
which  in  regard  to  beauty,  strength,  discipline,  and  all 
the  qualities  which  constitute  value  in  a  working  ox,  are 
equal  to  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  condition  of  many 
of  the  farms  here,  is  somewhat  rough  and  stony,  and 
the  labor  on  them  is  performed  in  a  great  degree  by  oxen. 
The  best  farmers  are  very  particular  in  the  breeding  and 
training  of  this  kind  of  stock,  preferring  those  which, 
united  to  good  constitution  and  substance,  have  a  quick 
sprightly  walk.  The  result  is,  that  even  at  the  plow, 
many  of  these  oxen  are  not  inferior  in  speed  to  the  best 
horses,  and  their  owners  assured  us  that  they  were  wil- 
ling to  risk  any  fair  competition  in  this  business,  for  a 
day  or  a  week,  or  any  longer  time. 

These  oxen  are  generally  of  mixed  blood,  though  all 
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partake  more  or  less  of  the  Devon ;  most  of  them  are 
half;  occasioiially  some  are  more.  The  cows  which  pro- 
dace  them  are  frequently  mixed  with  Short-horn  blood ; 
bat  some  of  the  best  we  saw,  were  produced  by  cows 
which  had  a  dash  of  the  Bakewell  Long-horn,  derived 
fh>m  some  animals  of  this  breed  which  were  imported 
acTend  3rears  since  by  the  late  Mr.  Adgock,  of  Gilberts* 
TlUe.  We  did  not  learn  that  any  full  blood  Derons  had 
jet  been  tried  for  work  in  thb  section— ^he  demand  for 
males  rendering  them  too  valuable  fbr  this  purpose. 
Whether  the  Derons  unmixed,  will  have  sufficient  weight 
for  the  most  valuable  oxen,  remains,  therefore,  to  be 
proved.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  their 
size  has  latterly  been  much  increased  in  England,  and 
we  can  discoter  no  reason  why,  with  proper  attention 
in  selecting,  breeding,  and  rearing,  the  requisite  size 
may  not  be  attained  here,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  other  valuable  qualities  of  the  breed. 

Mr.  David  Bundt  has  a  flock  of  about  sixty  long- 
wooled  sheep.  They  are  descended  from  the  Leicesters 
imported  by  the  same  Mr.  Adcock  who  imported  the 
Bakewell  cattle.  They  appear  to  be  a  valuable  stock, 
and  many  of  Mr.  B.'s  are  prime  sheep. 

DAiRTiHO.-^tsego  county  produces  large  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese.  We  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  many  of  the  farms  devoted  specially  to  dairying, 
but  obtained  some  tkcts  in  reference  to  a  few. 

Mr.  Pbtxr  Bundt,  Otego,  states  that  he  kept  ten 
cows  in  1850 — three  of  them  were  two-year-old  heifers. 
They  "came  in"  as  follows:  1st  and  2nd,  March  26th; 
dd,  April  10th;  4th,  April  14th;  5th  and  6th,  April 
19th;  7th,  May  lltfa;  8th,  May  12th;  9th  and  10th, 
May  19th.  The  whole  amount  of  better  made,  was 
1 720  lbs.  Made  cheese  19  day&— 462  lbs . — ^weighed  trom 
the  press.  Mr.  B.  says,  "  Allowing  three  two-year-old 
heifers  equal  to  two  cows,  the  dairy  would  stand  at  nine 
cows—allow  2i  lbs.  of  cheese  equal  to  one  pound  of 
batter,  and  the  account  will  stand  at  211  lbs.  10  oz.  per 
cow,  besides  a  liberal  use  of  milk  and  cream  in  a  ikmily 
of  seven  persons." 

Mr.  Rkxsselaer  Day,  Otego,  states  that  he  kept 
eleven  cows  in  1850,  the  income  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Sold  ISaS  Ibt.  butter  for, $949  81 

MadeaaSlbt.  cbeeM,  worth 7e., 99  75 

goldfiiwealTesm  Angwtfor, 3100 

Haited  three  calvee,  Sot  which  he  ww  cSbred,  in 
December, 38  00 


Total,.... I $330  01 

Equal  to  $80.87  per  cow. 

Mr.  Waltee  L.  Moo&s,  Butternuts,  keeps  usually 

from  seventeen  to  twenty  cows,  the  milk  of  which  is 

used  chiefly  for  cheese,  but  butter  is  made  in  the  fall. 

The  average  weight  of  cheese  to  each  cow,  for  the  sea- 

■on,   (making  the  customary  allowance  of  one  pound 

of  butter  being  equal  to  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  cheese, ) 

is  400  lbs.    It  is  of  superior  quality,  and  a  large  portion 

of  it  is  sold  at  the  close  of  the  season  at  nine  cents  per 

pound.     Some  two-year-old  cheese  ttom  this  dairy, 

"which  we  tasted,  waa  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  we  find 

•nywhere. 

»•» 

"  Industry  and  economy  will  get  rich,  while  sagacity 
intrigue  are  laying  their  plans." 


Memoir  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering. 

(CondwUdJrom  p.  102.) 

It  is  of  Col.  PiCKsaiKQ  at  a/anner,  that  we  feel  it  to 
be  our  privilege  to  speak.  This  we  should  not  have  done, 
had  not  our  solicitations  to  others,  better  qualified  to  say 
what  ought  to  be  said,  been  ineffectual. 

In  1818,  an  association  of  the  farmers  of  Essex  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural society,"  over  which  he  was  invited  to  preside. 
It  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the  state  for 
the  encouragement  of  such  societies.  There  is  good  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  Col.  P.  was  not  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment that  prompted  these  offers.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin,  it  met  his  entire  approbation  and  active 
co-operation.  He  continued  thus  to  preside  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  until  the  autumn  of  1828,  when,  he  said 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withdraw,  lest  he  ^ould  be 
thought  to  be  tn  Au  dotage — an  idea  that  never  occurred 
to  any  one  but  himself.  We  know  not  how  to  express 
our  opinion  of  the  efforts  of  Col.  Pickekixto,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  society,  better  than  in  the  language  of  the 
address,  in  1844.  Says  the  speaker — '*  I  have  ever  es- 
teemed the  hints  and  observations  that  fell  from  Col. 
PiCKxaiNQ  at  our  meetings,  as  among  the  most  valuable 
lessons  ever  taught  to  the  fanners  of  Essex.  At  an  age 
when  most  men  think  their  labors  should  be  ended,  he 
was  in  his  prime,  in  handling  the  plow  and  instituting 
new  experiments.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  soil  his  hands 
or  his  clothes,  in  the  labors  of  the  field.  In  whatever 
he  engaged,  he  took  the  part  of  the  working  man.  When 
he  spoke,  it  was  not  to  display  his  own  acquirements^ 
but  to  instruct  his  hearers.  While  others  were  admir- 
ing his  superior  wisdom,  he,  himself,  appeared  to  be  the 
only  one  not  conscious  of  it.  Like  Franklin,  he  always 
had  some  illustrations  that  would  not  fail  to  make  a  last- 
ing impression." 

During  his  presidency,  (as  it  was  our  privilege  to  be 
his  secretary,)  we  can  bear  testimony  that  he  was 
scrupulously  attentive  to  all  the  meetings  and  interests 
of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  society;  always  ready  to  il- 
lustrate by  precept  and  example,  his  accumulated  ex- 
perience. He  loved  fanning  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  he  commanded  the  listening  attention  of  a 
group  of  practical  farmers,  catching  the  words  of  wis- 
dom trom  his  lips^ — spoken,  as  it  were,  from  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  genius  of  sound  philosophy.  We  recoiled 
many  instances,  when,  upon  questions  incidentally  arising, 
he  would  go  on  and  talk  **  like  a  book,"  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  to  the  admiration  of  all  around.  He 
had  read  most  that  was  then  valuable  of  English,  Scotch| 
and  Flemish  husbandry;  his  memory  was  uncommonly 
retentive;  and  what  was  of  most  value,  he  thought 
closely  and  carefully,  upon  what  he  saw  and  read.  He 
was  never  satisfied  to  take  any  man's  $ay  m,  unless  he 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  reason  for  saying  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  topics,  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  dwell  with  special  emphasis, 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  husbandry  in  Kew 
England.  Among  these,  the  improvement  of  our  native 
breed  of  neat  eattle  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  *'  I 
i|  have  l«Dg  entertafaied,"  said  be,  '*  and  repeatedly  ex- 
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prened  the  opioioD^  that  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  combined  objects  of  the  farmers 
of  New  Eogland,  might  be  most  readily  and  extensively 
obtafaied,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  substantial  fiurmers 
to  fanprove  our  native  breed."  In  support  of  this  opin- 
Um,  he  quoted  the  late  Mr.  Lowell  of  Roxbury,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  formers  in  MassachusettSi  who  said, 
"PoflsessUig  as  we  unquestionably  do,  the  materials 
among  our  own  stock,  of  improving  our  breeds,  by  care- 
Ail  selection,  we  should  follow  the  example  of  Bakewell 
and  other  British  farmers,  who  In  fifty  years,  have  raised 
tlie  stock  of  Great  Britain  to  a  state  of  perf^tion  little 
ihort  of  what  it  is  supposed  they  can  ever  reach.''  And 
again,  '*  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  excited  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  our  own  stock,  than  from 
importation."  Col.  Pickering  further  remarks,  with  a 
liberality  of  opinion,  characteristic  of  himself,  "  Such 
improvements  of  our  native  cattle,  so  important  to  our 
ftrmers  in  general,  will  also  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  possessed  of  fine  imported  cattle ;  for  if  the  latter  on 
taU  trial,  shall  be  found  to  be  really  of  greatly  superior 
«zcellenoe,  improved  individuals  of  our  native  breed 
will  furnish  better  subjects  for  coupling  with  them ;  and 
enable  the  owners  of  the  imported  animals  more  expe- 
ditiously to  improve  and  increase  a  superior  stock, — 
whether  for  their  own  use,  or  for  sale." 

A  highly  interesting  disscussion  on  this  subject,  was 
carried  on  between  Col.  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Col.  Pickering,  (see  K.  E.  Farmer  for  year  1825)  in 
which  Col.  Powell  admits,  that  the  short-horns,  so  called, 
are  too  large  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  our  farms. 
To  whom.  Col.  Pickering  replies,  "  We  now  have,  in 
what  are  denominated  our  native  cattle,  a  breed  exactly 
adapted  to  our  service,  and  means  of  keeping  them ; 
and  may  we  not,  with  spirit  and  resolution,  engage  at 
once,  in  the  laudable  and  profitable  enterprise,  of  im- 
proving this  breed,  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  best 
males  and  females,  and  thus,  in  a  few  generations,  raise 
them,  not  to  gigantic  size,  but  to  a  high  pitch  of  per- 
fection, for  the  primary  objects  of  our  formers, — labor, 
hetff  and  rich  milk  for  butttr  and  cheete.^* 

The  constituents  of  soils,  and  the  manures  applicable 
to  their  improvement,  were  also,  with  him,  favorite 
themes  for  discussion.  His  remarks  were  practical,  not 
theoretical.  He  would  go  on,  with  great  minuteness, 
ftating  all  the  focts  and  circumstances  connected  with 
any  experiment,  explaining  as  he  went,  but  never  was 
in  haste  to  draw  general  conclusions — ^Ailly  impressed 
wHh  the  truth  of  the  proverb—"  one  swallow  does  not 
make  It  summer." 

The  Implements  of  husbandry,  too,  shared  a  portion 
of  his  attention.  From  the  noble  plow,  that  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  culture,  to  the  simple  brush*  for  the 

•  Col.  Pickering^s  bruih  for  Cateipillan.  8m  his  Letter  in  N.  E. 
Partner,  April  26, 1823,  toI.  1,  p.  308. 

'*  lliis  brush  is  mode  of  bog*8  brisdes,  introdnced  between  two  stiff 
wiiw,  doedy  twisted;  ind  being  eoovenient  in  deaning  the  inside 
•C  bottles,  is  probably  fenilitfly  known  wherever  liquors  are  bottled. 
For  the  informetioa  of  others,  I  will  mention  that  a  pieco  of  wire  full 
one-teuth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  three  feet  long,  doubled,  and 
leaving  a  small  loop  In  the  middle,  is  closdy  twisted  for  the  length 
«f  eiglit  or  ten  faiehes  from  tb«  loop;  and  then  the  bristles,  being  fai- 
tradoed  .betw«en  Hm  ramahider  of  th«  biandiet  ef  the  win,  and 
ibaf^eUmiriwimA  upon  then,  t)M  brial^a  an  innovaWr  fi^nd, 


destruction  of  the  meanest  iBfect— none  were  too  larys 
to  be  above  his  comprehennon;  none  toosmall  to  be  be- 
neath  his  notice.  Scarcely  a  subject  can  be  mentioned, 
connected  with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  that  has  not  been 
noticed  by  him.  Without  presiunii^  to  be  a  writer  and 
maker  of  books,^-^e  was  always  thinking— always  com- 
municatlDg  his  thoughts  in  aach  a  manner  as  to  be  uso- 
fol.  In  so  doing,  he  seemed  to  ibrget  himself,  and  to 
be  moved  by  a  desire  to  do  good.  His  life  was  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  disinterested  benevolence.  We  re* 
member  to  have  heard  from  him,  addresses  to  the  £•• 
sex  Society  in  1818, 1820,  and  1828,*  and  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  in  1823,  all  of  which  were  published 
among  the  Transactions  of  those  years. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  publicaiions  of  the 
Essex  Society,  during  his  presidency,  that  is  not  illumi- 
nated by  his  reflections.  If  this  society  has  gained  aqj 
reputation,  or  been  instrumental  of  any  good,  it  is  main- 
ly to  be  attributed  to  the  impulse  he  gave  it,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  his  advice  and  exertions. 
To  attempt  to  condense  his  remarks,  would  be  but  to 
mar  their  symmetry,  and  impair  their  force.  His  dia- 
criminating  observation  a<&d  comprehensive  reflection, 
left  nothiAg  to  be  added ;  his  classic  discipline  and  fine 
taste,  admit  of  no  retrenchment.  We  cannot  so  well  ex- 
press what  is  proper  to  be  said  of  his  productions,  aa  in 
the  following  condensed  paragraph  of  Mr.  Fessendea, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  N.  £.  Farmer,  when  speakii^ 
of  the  address  to  the  Mass.  Soc.,  vol.  1,  p.  222.  *'  Al- 
though  the  subjects  of  the  address  are  not  only  impor- 
tant, but  many  of  them  abstruse,  forming  what  may  be 
styled  the  metaphysics  of  chemistry  and  physiology; 
still  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  Mr.  PiCKsaiHG'a  ob- 
servations, which  is  hard  to  be  understood.  Yoiumea 
after  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  food  of  plants ; 
the  elements,  or  chemical  constituents  of  vegetables ;  the 
mode  of  operation,  the  manner  of  applying,  and  the  be- 
nefits resultlDg  from  the  application  of  lime;  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  earth  necessary  to  constitute  fertile  soils; 
the  burning  of  clay  for  maxmre  -,  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
judice, and  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  old  usages,  op- 
pose to  improvements  in  agriculture;  and  the  beat 
means  of  overcoming  such  obstacles;  the  best  methods 
of  accumulating  and  applying  mannre,  fcc.,ltc.-bat  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  so  many  and  so  impor- 
tant topics  comprehended  in  even  more  than  double  the 
pages  containing  Mr.  Pickebing's  remarks  on  those  sub- 
jects. We  never  read  a  paper,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
exhibits  so  much  lutful  matter  in  so  short  a  cos^MMa." 
"  We  think  it  should  be  a  subject  of  coi^ratulatioD  with 
every  friend  to  his  country,  that  an  eminent  statesEuaa, 
and  revolutionary  patriot,  should  be  induced  to  exert  his 
mfluence,and  devote  his  talents  to  promote  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  the  most  noble  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful  of  the  arts."  If  further  testimony  is  de^ 
manded,  let  the  pages  themselves  be  consulted; 

and  thns  fonn  a  cylindrical  brosh,  aboot  six  inches  long  and  two 
a  half  in  diameter.  To  fasten  this  conveniently  to  a  pole,  'veitk  « 
small  gouge  I  made  a  groove  about  seven  or  eight  inches  km^,  mM 
the  smaU  end  of  the  pole,  in  whic^  nearly  all  the  handle  ef  dw 
was  laid,  and  bonnd  firmly  on  with  tliree  strings." 

•  In  Sept.  189B,  Col.  Pickering  met  the  tmsteeeof  the 
«y Ibr te Ib«I tune.   This wts shortly aAer «m daaih oTMi 
fpmpanion,  with  whom  heh«Aii»id  lor  sLfnr  Jf^9» 
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wboso  skftll  Tail  to  be  oon^need,  will  iherel^y  denion* 
«traie  hks  fnaMlity  to  comprehend. 

If  we  rightly  ^member,  as  early  as  179(HS,  wm  the 
«tteikttoii  of  JBrFBftsoM  and  PicKs&iiro  directed  te  the 
fbrmatlon  of  the  mould-board  of  the  plow,  on  «eientHlc 
principles*  They  thoQifht  much  and  compared  their 
Tiews,  Which  originated  most  impro^ment  we  will  not 
presume  to  say.  Their  olject  was  not  so  much  to  se- 
oare  patents,  as  to  secure  improvements.  The  result 
was  the  publication  of  a  new  form  of  structure,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  principle  of  operation.  In  1^03,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  substituted  the  cotNtrowfor  the 
^Doiim  motUd^board^  Since  then  a  very  great  variety 
cf  modifications  and  combinattons,  (too  numerous  to 
mention,)  some  founded  on  prineipUt  UtngibU,  and  oth- 
ers on  principUi  mc^ tncry,  have  been  brought  forward. 
But  if  we  do  not  mistake,  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in 
these  improvements,  was  embraced  in  the  contemplations 
cf  these  original  minds.  By  se  doing,  they  literally  con- 
verted the  weapons  they  had  so  successfully  wielded, 
into  plowshares — ^benefitting  the  world  more  than  any 
victories  at  arms, 

Ool.  PicKsaixo's  mind  was  so  disciplined  to  accuracy 
of  thought  and  logical  conclusions,  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure with  patience,  the  iU-foundcd  notions  and  whims, 
that  frequently  have  a  pervading  influence  on  many 
minds  in  the  community.  Illustrative  of  this,  we  remem- 
ber an  incident  that  occurred  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  over  which  he  presided.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  board,  a  practical  farmer,  possess- 
ed of  more  aeret  than  ideaty  had  been  discoursing,  with 
more  ardor  than  discretion,  upon  the  proper  age  of  the 
mooUf  in  which  bttshes  should  be  mown,  that  they  might 
not  Mprottt  again  ;  and  had  specified  a  certain  day  of  the 
ftret  or  last  quarter,  (we  do  not  remember  which,)  in- 
the  month  of  August,  provided  the  moon  should  be  in 
the  right  sign,  with  her  horns  in  right  position,  &c.,  &c. 
The  speaker  having  triumphantly  put  forth  his  theory, 
confirmed  by  observations  fbr  a  time  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  calmly  waited  for  oth- 
ers to  say  amen!  '*  My  friends,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  I 
bope  never  again  to  hear  from  you,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  this  board  anything,  whatever,  of  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  upon  any  of  the  operations  in  agriculture.  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  '  the  Man 
in  the  Moon,*  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the  field — ^bethey 
chopping,  plowing,  sowing,  mowing,  hoeing,  harvesting, 
or  whatever  they  may  be, — as  to  expect  any  favorable 
or  unfavorable  influences,  from  the  age  or  position  of 
the  moon.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  old  man,  pictured  in 
the  Farmer's  Almanac,  surrounded  with  the  twelve 
signs,  and  as  many  jaw  cracking  names,  and  pierced  by 
as  many  arrows,  has  done  more  harm  than  all  the  mete- 
orological prognostications  of  the  most  weather-wise  cal- 
culators, have  ever  done  good.  I  want  such  rules  only, 
for  labor,  In  the  operations  on  the  fkrm,  as  are  supported 
by  reason,  and  are  in  harmony  with  common  sense."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  gentleman's  argument  was 
never  again  urged  in  the  presence  of  the  president. 

He  was  remarkable  for  regular  and  temperate  habit*-- 
DO  man  more  so.  This,  not  in  conformity  with  the  fash- 
km  or  custom  of  the  day— but  becatise  of  his  thoroogh 
belief  in  the  utility  of  sud)  habits.    'We  remember  to 


have  heard  him  say,  that  he  had  taken  medicine  bdt 
once,  for  more  thkn  forty  years.  This,  he  said,  was  on 
the  day  preoedmg  the  battle  at  Torktown  (we  think,) 
when  having  been  much  exposed  in  attending  to  the  da* 
tics  of  his  department;  he  was  severely  attacked  with  n 
ftveridi  aiection.  A  seasonable  prescription  from  aa 
intelligent  Scotch  physiciau  afforded  refief.  Ordmarily, 
abstinence  was  his  regulator  of  bodily  ininnitfes.  Never- 
theless, his  good  sense  taught  him,  that  there  are  em^ 
ceptions  to  all  general  rules,-— and  therefore  he  consent- 
ed to  be  advised,  when  he  could  not  do  without  the  ad- 
vise. "  Whenever,''  said  he,  **  I  find  my  system  in  tbe 
least  disordered,  I  refrain  Arom  crowding  the  stomadiy 
make  such  external  applications  to  the  skin,  as  tend  to 
correct  the  inconvenience.  In  tUs  way,  have  I  kept 
my  system  free  of  all  poisonous  annoyanoes."  JibM' 
nente  from  everything  pr^udicial,  either  to  mind  or 
body^  was  with  him  a  cardinal  virtue.  On  this  principle 
he  avoided  the  ««€  o^  M«eeo,  and  discouraged  its  use 
in  others, 

la  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  were  the  qualities  of 
his  nature  most  frilly  developed.  Blessed  with  a  con^ 
pauion  entirely  worthy  of  him,— chosen  in  youth,  whm 
heart  unites  with  heart  by  ties  irrevocable,— and  with 
eight  sons  and  two  charming  twin  daughters,  his  home 
was  ever  the  abode  of  the  best  affbctions.  Stem  as  he 
might  be,  in  the  rougher  paths  of  the  world,  when  ming- 
ling with  his  family,  he  was  gentle  and  conciliatory  al- 
most to  a  fault.  Ko  man  loved  his  family  better,— no 
man  ever  found  his  love  more  cordially  reciprocated. 

Col.  PicKxuxo  was  truly  a  religious  man.  At  all 
times  he  seemed  to  be  frilly  impressed  with  that  most  sa- 
lutary of  admonition»—'' Thou  God  seest  me."  His  re- 
ligion was  of  that  class  that  moves  the  inner  man — and 
not  that  which  exhausts  itself  in  vain  professions.  He 
was  strictly  exemplary  in  his  observance  of  all  tbe  ent- 
toms  and  ordinances  of  the  class  of  christians  with  whom 
it  was  his  happiness  to  associate ;  scrupulously  carefril 
of  avoiding  offence  to  those  who  conscientiously  enter- 
tained different  views;  confident  and  fully  persuaded  In 
his  own  belief,  and  ever  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  him ;  still  charitable  enough  to  view 
with  &vor,  all,  of  whatever  name  or  sect  they  might  be, 
who  honestly  and  intelligently  believed,  and  lived  ae- 
cordii^ly.  He  never  pretended  to  have  any  religion  to 
speak  of  Nevertheless,  none  could  have  witnessed  hif 
venerable  form  in  the  church,  (where  he  constantly  at- 
tended,) at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  without  being  fully 
impressed  with  the  text,  ''  Behold  an  Israelite  Indeed, 
in  whom  tht^re  is  no  guile." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  never  saw  Col.  P. 
to  be  informed  of  his  personal  appearance.  This  was 
peculiarly  striking.  It  brought  to  mind  distinctly  th« 
notion  formed  of  the  old  Roman  character.  In  this  ha 
was  not  unlike  Gen.  Jaoksok,  for  whom  he  entertained 
a  high  respect.  He  was  tall,  (six  feet  at  least,)  a'h)etlO| 
erect,  square  shouldered,  fbll  in  the  breast,  museular, 
and  his  entire  movement  marked  tbe  perfect  man.  But 
above  all,  his  high  forehead  and  prominent  brow,  with  the 
piercing  eye  beneath,  and  the  general  expression  of  In- 
telligence about  the  head,  never  failed  to  leave  a  coovli^ 
tion  on  the  mind,  of  his  intelieetual  superiority. 

This  was  frequently  noticed  in  his  Interoourse  with  the 
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Indians,  at  Buffalo  and  other  places  in  the  west,  where 
he  was  fVequently  called  as  Commissioner,  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  at^ust  difficulties.  These  rude  sons  of  the 
forest  are  not  slow  in  discriminating  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact;  and  if 
tradition  is  to  he  credited,  his  influence  with  them  was 
almost  without  limit.  He  had  studied  human  nature  in 
the  original — and  knew  fiiU  well  how  to  fit  the  words  to 
the  oocasion* 

In  whatever  company  he  might  be,  he  would  not  long 
pass  unnoticed.  Although  there  was  a  sternness  in  his 
aspect  and  manner,  still  he  was  entirely  free  from  as- 
sumption of  8uperiority-*-especially  when  in  company 
with  the  young,  or  those  who  had  merit  enough  in  themr 
selves  ri^tly  to  appreciate  his  character.  But  we  shall 
neTer  forget  the  contemptuous  frown  with  which  he 
looked  upon  conceited  coxcombs,  and  superficial  up- 
starts. Shuffling  and  meanness  of  any  kind,  were  never 
ftvored  by  him.  His  own  honor  would  not  allow  him  to 
wink  at  anything  dishonorable.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Uplam 
said  of  him,  in  a  discourse,  the  Sabbath  after  his  de- 
cease—'' The  feelings  of  pride,  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
seem  never  to  have  entered  his  heart.  He  looked  not 
on  the  most  humble  as  his  inferiors;  and  never  abased 
himself  by  flattering  the  most  exalted." 

One  of  the  last  occasions  on  which  GoK  Pickering  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  was  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  at 
the  celebration  in  Salem;  when  he  took  occasion  topre- 
fiice  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independance, 
with  a  statement  of  &cts,  within  his  own  knowledge,  re- 
lating to  this  document,  of  much  interest.  We  can  only 
say,  that  he  aimed  to  do  full  justice  to  those  co-patriots, 
in  the  times  that  **  tried  men's  soyls" — ^Apams  and  Jxr- 
FEKsox — with  whom  he  had  been  supposed  to  be  in  some 
measure  at  variance — politically  speaking  at  least, — and 
with  the  former,  not  without  cause — thereby  showing  to 
the  world  that  he  was  incapable  of  cherishing  feelings 
of  enmity. 
Some  have  charged  him  with  being  under  the  influence 

>  of  strong  prejudices  i  but  those  who  knew  him  best, 
know  that  he  was  neither  obstinate  nor  prejudiced.  He 
was  a  man  who  thought  for  himself,  and  adhered  with 
firmness  to  opinions  deliberately  formed.  But  still  he 
was  open  to  conviction,  and  ever  ready  to  yield  as  soon 

■  as  convinced.  But  so  logical  were  his  thoughts,  and  so 
deliberate  his  conclusions,  that  he  seldom  had  occasion 
to  yield.    Therefore  superficial  observers  called  him  ob- 

*  stinate. 

In  April,  1775,  when  the  sons  of  liberty  were  first 
called  to  arms,  at  Salem,  Col  PfCKxama  was  found 
ready  to  go  ahead  as  thefr  file-leader.    It  is  not  a  little 

'  remarkable  that  in  April,  1828,  forty-three  years  after- 
wards, when  the  friends  of  freedom  were  again  sum- 
moned,  with  their  contributions  in  behalf  of  the  oppress- 
ed Greeks,  he  should  be  found  to  occupy  the  same  con- 
spicuous position.    The  address,  then  prepared  by  him, 

,  after  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  truly  pitiable 
condition  of  their  sufferings;  and  of  the  noble  exertions 
of  those  genuine  philanthruphists,  who  had  periled  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  their  relief,  closes  with  these  re- 
markable words,  worthy  of  their  own  Demosthenes: 
''  But  the  misery  of' the  Grecian  women  and  children, 

'  and  of  men  enfeebled  by  age  remains.    Their  relief  Is 


the  object  of  this  statement.  Eloquence  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  persuade.  The  facts  speak  to  the  heart,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  they  will  not  speak  in  vain.'' 
Imagine  the  venerable  old  man,  with  his  intense  look, 
and  energetic  movement,  uttering  these  words,  and 
even  the  walls  of  the  temple  would  echo,  Amen. 

It  must  be  particularly  gratifying  to  every  friend  of 
improvement  in  agriculture  to  know,  as  it  is  in  my  power 
to  assure  them,  that  the  last  public  act  of  Col.  P.,  and 
the  last  use  to  which  his  pen  was  employed,  was  the 
preparation  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  renewal  of  the  bounty  of  the  Stat«  for 
the  encouragement  of  Agriculture.  Thus  he  lived  and 
thus  he  died,  having  passed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  philanthrophy. 

His  memory  should  be  held  in  honor  by  all  who  de- 
pend upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  their  sustenance 
and  support.  He  who  had  served  hie  country  with  fi- 
delity and  ability,  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  retired 
to  hiB  farm,  as  did  his  Roman  prototype,  in  the  midst 
of  life,  before  his  eye  was  dim  or  his  strength  impaired, 
and  devoted  his  matured  energies  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  When  such  minds  can  thus  find  full  employ- 
ment, who  will  dare  say  that  agriculture  is  an  humiliating 
pursuit)    John  W.  Paoctob. 

:|%ngrM  Df  agrirttltm. 

Theories  of  Agricuitare—- Ifo.  €• 

Considerable  advance  has  of  la(e  been  made  in  the 
philosophy  of  agriculture.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the 
practice  of  husbandry  may  be  said  to  have  rested  en- 
tirely on  empirical  rules.  The  subject  has  now  been 
greatly  illustrated  by  scientific  investigation.  In  v^e- 
table  physiology,  we  have  been  much  aided  by  chemis- 
try, by  which  the  functions  of  plants  and  many  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  their  growth  and  decay  have 
been  explained.  Analysis  has  shown  the  composition 
of  plants  and  soils — ^it  has  shown  that  each  species  of 
plant  haa  its  specific  food — that  the  elements  which  sup- 
port plants  are  not  uniform  in  the  soil,  but  that  each 
variety  of  soil  varies  in  this  respect.  Thns  we  discover 
the  principles  from  which  are  deduced  the  necessity  of 
the  application  of  manures,  and  the  expediency  of  a 
rotation  of  crops. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  explaining  acknowledged  facta, 
that  chemistry  has  thrown  light  upon  agriculture;  it  has 
solved  questions,  by  which  practice  has  been,  in  some 
instances,  corrected.  We  are  aware  that  too  much  baa 
been  claimed  for  chemistry — that  some  of  its  entbuaaa. 
tic  advocates  have  assumed  much  wliich  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  experience,  and  which  is  equally  at 
variance  with  correct  science;  but  this  is  a  result  nata- 
rally  incident  to  all  investigations  in  their  first 
or  until  their  fundamental  priniciples  are  thorough!  j 
tablished. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unreasonable  extreme  has  been 
run  into  by  the  opponents  of  the  application  of  clM^isistrj 
to  agriculture.  For  example,  an  editor  of  a  paper  whoae 
leading  aabject  is  agi'iculture,  declares  that  "for  a  farm- 
er to  consult  a  chemist  to  aid  him  in  his  field,  is  UKWt 
absurd  than  for  a  smith  to  look  to  the  wmd  to  know 
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when  to  temper  his  tools."*  The  same  editor  ioforms 
tts  that  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  he  first  '  *  invited  the 
public  to  patronize  a  paper  of  a  character  wholly  different 
from  any  that  had  been  published  since  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  discovered,"  and  that  be  has  "  labored  hard  to 
please  and  to  insirnct,"  As  specimens  of  tliese  labors 
to  "instruct"  farmers,  we  may  take  the  above  remarks, 
and  also  his  assertion  put  foith  through  the  same  me- 
dium, that  the  ^ape  of  the  plow  has  undergone  no  inb> 
provement  for  the  last  thirty  years—that  ''  the  only  gain 
in  draft  is  owing  to  the  smooth  a^d  hard  surface  of  the 
plow — ^land-side  and  furrow-side;  for  plows  tarn  the 
ground  ever  no  better  now  than  they  did  thirty  years 
ago." 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  every  farmer  whose  vision  is  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  ignorance,  may  have  discovered 
various  instances  in  which  chemistry  has  been  of  practi- 
cal utility  to  agriculture-— that  it  has  developed  valuable 
truths  which  never  could  have  been  elicited  by  practi- 
cal observation  alone.  Without  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
i4  could  not  have  been  discovered  that  phosphate  of  lime 
formed  one  of  the  constituents  of  bones,  of  milk,  and 
the  cereal  grains.  Milch  cows  when  confined  to  pas- 
tures which  have  long  been  devoted  this  description  of 
stock,  are  liable  to  a  wealmess  of  their  frames  called  the 
"  bone-disease,"  and  their  milk  is  sometimes  destitute 
of  a  quality  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 
Chemistry  has  ascertained  the  cause  of  those  defects, 
and  pointed  out  a  remedy ;  it  has  shown  that  the  soil 
becomes  exhausted  of  its  phosphate  of  lime,  so  that  the 
herbage  does  not  afford  the  animals  the  requisite  supply 
of  this  important  clement;  and  as  the  same  science  had 
shown  that  bones  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  substance 
wanting,  it  only  became  necessary  to  apply  bones  as 
manure,  to  remedy  the  defect  of  the  soil  and  heal  the 
malady  of  the  animals. 

Chemistry  has  been  of  practical  utility  by  showing  in 
what  consists  the  fertility  of  soils,  what  constitutes  the 
fertilising  nature  of  manures,  and  what  is  the  specific 
Siction  of  various  substances.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
the  means  of  correcting  erroiieouspractice  in  compounding 
nuLnnres.  Formerly,  farmers,  without  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  were  in  the  habit  of  mixing  all  kinds  of 
manure  in  a  compost,  without  regard  to  their  action 
when  thus  combined — apparently  on  the  principle  that 
"  too  many  good  things  cam^ot  be  put  together."  Lime 
was  often  mixe<}  with  animal  manures,  and  as  chemistry 
has  shown,  to  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perties—ammonia. Hence,  those  who  understand  the 
action  of  lime,  have  discountenanced  its  use  in  manures. 
Thus,  Prof.  Johnston  says  guano  should  not  be  mixed 
with  lime, — '^  because  the  lime  sets  free  the  ammonia 
contained  in  the  guano,  and  causes  it  to  escape  into  the 
air."  He  says,  also,  *'  quick-lime  will  in  the  same  way 
drive  off  the  ammonia  contained  in  liquid  manure,  and 
In  horse,  or  fkrm-yard  dung."  Another  writer  ob- 
serves— 

"  Lime  is  frequently  misapplied  by  being  added  to 
fiirm-yard  manure,  animal  remains,  and  other  sub- 
stances which  are  rich  in  ammonia.  As  it  encourages 
the  decomposition  of  the  structiire  of  animal  and  viege- 
t«ble  substances,  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
IB,  however,  an  erroneous  practice,  as  it  affects  its  ob- 

*  3tu$iuhiU0tt$  Plowmanj  Oct.  5, 18S0. 


ject  at  the  expense  of  the  most  valuable  fertilising  ele- 
ment, which  it  dissipates.  But  practice  does  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  lime  in  the  conversion  of  the  remains 
of  animal  bodies,  of  vegetable  refuse,  and  many  of  the 
occasional  waste  substances  which  contain  ammonia,  in- 
to compost  manure.  They  rot  spontaneously  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity."* 

The  injurious  effect  of  mixing  lime  with  anhnal  ma- 
nure,  may  be  explained  as  follows:  Lime-stone  contains 
nearly  half  Its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  process 
of  burning,  the  carbouic  acid  is  driven  off;  but  the  lime 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  return  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, by  the  re-absorption  of  the  property  ft  had  lost. 
Animal  manure  contains  this  property— carbonic  add — 
combined  with  ammonia.  Thus,  when  lime  and  manure 
are  mixed,  the  strong  attraction  which  the  lime  has  for 
the  carbonic  acid,  causes  the  latter  to  separato  from  the 
ammonia,  and  unite  with  the  lime,  liberating  the  ammo- 
nia, and  allowing  in  to  pass  into  the  air. 

Chemistry  has  also  shown  that  sulphate  of  lime,  (gyp 
sum,)  has  an  opposite  effect  from  common  lime,  when 
mixed  with  manures.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum 
unites  with  the  ammonia,  (which  is  an  alkali,)  and  pre- 
vents its  escape.  Thus,  where  caustic  lime  would  pro- 
duce a  loss  of  the  most  valuable  property  of  manure, 
sulphate  of  lime  would  save  it. 

The  observance  of  the  principles  which  have  been  de- 
veloped  by  chemistry,  merely  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  lime  and  gypsum,  as  above  noticed,  might  have  saved 
to  farmers  thousands  of  dollars,  which,  for  want  of  this 
knowledge,  have  been  lost.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned,  also,  that  the  science  has  been  of  great  utility 
in  ascertaining  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  may  be  called 
commercial  manures — As  guano,  poudrette.  See.  It  is 
well  known  that  great  deception  has  been  practiced  in 
regard  to  these  articles.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown 
their  adulteration,  and  established  their  true  value ;  thus 
enabling  &rmers  to  avoid  Imposition. 

Again,  chemistry  has  greatly  illustrated  and  explain- 
ed the  advantages  of  draining  land.  True,  it  could  be 
seen  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  that  crops  grew 
better  for  having  the  surplus  water  turned  away  ttom 
their  roots;  but  this  science  has  shown  that  the  presence 
of  an  undue  quantity  of  water  in  the  soil,  causes  the 
formation  of  noxious  compounds.  It  prevents  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  substances,  in  consequence  of 
which  acids  are  generated,  sometimes  with  iron  as  abase, 
which  are  very  pejudicial  to  plants — the  soil  becomes 
$our. 

Chemistry  has  detected  these  acids,  shown  their  na- 
ture, how  they  were  formed,  how  their  formation  may 
be  prevented,  and  how  they  may  be  destroyed .  It  shows 
that  draining  produces  a  chemical  change  in  the  soil ; 
that  the  water  being  withdrawn,  and  the  soil  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  these  injurious  acids  are  dissipated', 
and  the  food  of  plants,  which  had  before  remained  latent, 
becomes  soluble  and  available.  This  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  drainage,  and  yet 
it  is  one  which  chemistry  alone  could  explain. 

FxsDiNO  Cattle. — Cattle  standing  in  cold  muddy 
yards,  exposed  to  the  weather,  consume  about  twice  as 
much  as  those  in  sheltered  stables  kept  clean  and  lit- 
tered, and  free  from  the  accumulations  of  manure. 
*  M ort<m*t  Encyclopedia  ai  AgricnltnM 
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Ashes  of  Anthracite  and  Bitnndiioiis  Coal* 


Ahalttical  LiAboxatokt,  Yaub  CohLsax.l 
NtVf'IMwn,  Conn.j  Feb.  sl5,  1861.     | 

Mbmbs.  Editobs— During  the  past  jear,  sevend  of 
the  students  in  this  laboratory  have,  at  my  suggestion, 
been  examining  the  ashes  of  our  ordinary  coals,  with  a 
?iew  to  the  determination  of  their  practical  value  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  analyses  now  completed  are 
so  accurate  and  so  minute,  that  we  are  for  the  first 
time  able  to  speak  positively  with  regard  to  coal  ashes, 
and  to  point  out  the  differences  which  exist  between  them 
and  other  varieties  of  ashes.  The  researches  of  modem 
geology  have  shown  that  the  beds  from  which  at  the 
present  day  we  obtain  the  various  forms  of  coal,  consist 
chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  vegetation,  which 
beyond  all  question,  covered  large  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  some  period  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
planet.  This  vegetation  must  have  been  dense  and  luxu- 
riant beyond  anything  that  occurs  at  the  present  day. 
8ome  of  the  many  convulsions  and  internal  tkrou  which 
have  altered  the  position  of  rocks,  upheaved  hills  and 
mountains,  opened  deep  valleys,  brought  up  dry  land 
from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  sunk  whole  continents 
beneath  its  surikce  again,  have  overwhelmed  this  vegeta- 
tion, and  heaped  materials  above  it.  whicli  have  gradual- 
ly hardened  into  rock.  Stratum  after  stratum  has  thus 
accumulated,  new  layers  of  vegetable  growth  have  even 
been  deposited  above  the  first,  by  a  subsequent  growth 
and  subsequent  bnriaU  The  vegetable  masses  thus 
crushed  under  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  perhaps 
a  thousand  feet  of  rock,  and  exposed  to  heat  at  the  same 
time,  changed  into  what  we  now  call  coal.  The  pro- 
duct was  cither  anthracite  or  bitaminous  coal,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  formation,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the  bods  wore  exposed. 
In  the  immediate  vein  of  the  coal,  all  traces  of  vegeta- 
ble structure  are  commonly  lost,  but  in  the  roof  of  the 
mine  are  frequently  to  be  found  perfectly  preserved 
stems  and  leaves,  so  perfect  that  the  botanical  clLiracter 
of  the  plant  can  be  clearly  decided.  ^Ye  are  thus  able 
to  see,  and  to  feel,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  t-oxture  of 
solid  rock  brought  sometimes  from  a  depth  of  1600  feet, 
the  forms  of  that  superb  vegetation  which  clothed  parts 
of  our  globe  for  centuries,  or  I  may  say  long  ages,  be- 
fore man  became  its  inhabitant. 

The  formation  of  these  vast  vegetable  deposits  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  means  by  which  our  all  wise 
Creator  prepared  the  world  for  our  comfort  and  sus- 
tenance J  when  we  have  exhausted  in  our  improvidence 
the  vegetable  growth  of  the  surface,  we  find  buried 
deep  beneath  all  of  our  present  disturbing  causes,  the 
organic  striictures  of  preceding  periods  of  time,  stored 
away  in  a  form  exactly  adapted  to  our  uses  and  wants. 

The  quantity  of  coal  now  consumed  annually  in  civil- 
ised countries,  may  be  counted  by  millions  of  tons,  and 
h  increasing  in  proportion  with  the  spread  of  manufac- 
turing, and  the  extension  and  augmentation  of  commerce. 
If  we  take  any  single  bushel,  or  even  a  singleton  of  this 
coal,  and  burn  it,  the  proportion  which  remains  uncon- 
•umed  is  altogether  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  origi* 
nal  bulk,  and  may  seem  almost  unworthy  of  note;  but 
when  we  come  to  count  our  tone  by  the  thousand  and 
hundred  thoosaad,  this  subject  of  coal  a«he«  begins  to 


expand ;  and  when  we  consider  in  this  view  the  inmicnse 
aggregate  quantity  which  every  year  mustafibrd,  we  see 
that  the  disposal  of  them  mast  be  a  matter  of  much  im* 
portanee.  If  the  thousands  of  loads  that  are  annually 
wasted,  contain  even  a  smaU  per  cenlage  of  sabstanoea 
valuable  to  our  crops,  the  preservation  of  these  ashes 
becomes  a  question  of  great  public  interest.  That  they 
must  contain  something,  is  rendered  almost  certam  when 
we  first  ascertain  the  &et  that  eoal  is  ol  vegetable  origin  ^ 
the  next  point  is  to  inquire  how  much  there  iethat  may 
be  of  value  to  our  crops  at  the  present  day.  It  is  with 
the  view  of  deciding  this  question,  at  least  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  eoal  used  in  thia 
country,  that  the  analyses  herewith  given  have  been 
made. 

The  coal  was  ignited  in  aa  ordinary  furnace,  and  the 
fire,  when  well  kkidled,  was  allowed  to  barn  for  nearly  a 
whole  day,  before  any  ash  was  saved;  the  grate  wasthei^ 
well  raked  out,  the  aah  pit  carefully  cleared  and  swei*t, 
and  the  ashes  that  fcW  after  this  were  collected.  These 
precautione  were  taken  to  obviate  all  danger  of  mingling 
some  of  the  ashes  from  the  wood  w  cbareoal  employed 
in  lighting  the  flre« 

The  samples  for  analysis  were  taken  each  from  several 
pecks  of  ashes,  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  investigations  with  regard  to  the  anthracite  ash, 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bexcaof  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  his 
results  were  the  product  of  much  careful  labor,  nearly 
all  of  the  per  centages  being  the  mean  of  two  elosely 
concurring  trials.  He  took  fair  samples  of  the  ordinary 
white  and  red  ash  coals,  and  after  burning  in  the  way 
that  I  have  described  above,  comn^nced  his  analyses. 
According  to  these,  the  following  table  shows  the  general 
composition  of  ash,  from  the  common  kinds  of  coal. 
That  there  is  a  variation  in  the  ash  yielded  by  coal  fron^ 
different  veins,  I  am  well  aware,  butstUldo  not  suppose 
that  they  aVe  so  marked  as  to  materially  injure  the  \*alue 
of  these  analyses.  I  think  that  they  probably  approach 
quite  nearly  to  a  true  representation  of  the  character  of 
anthracite  ashes,  and  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
very  valuable  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Each  col^me  of  figures  represents  the  conBtitaeaU  of 
100  lbs.  of  ash. 

WhUtJtBk,  lUdJUk. 

Iiuolublsin  wiid», 88. 6d dS.SS 

Soluble  AUieai 09 1.24 

Alnmiua, 3.38 4.44 

IroB, 4.08 5.8$ 

Lime, t.ll IS 

Magu««iA, 10 3.01 

Soda, 20 .!• 

Potash, 16 II 

Phosplioric  acid, SO 09 

Snlphurie  acid, 86 43 

Chloriaa, 00 U 

00,99  100.11 

These  close  and  interesting  analyses,  allbrd  us  much 
light  upon  the  constitution  of  coal  ash,  and  enable  ths 
chemist  who  has  studied  these  saints,  to  say  at  once 
and  with  confidence  that  this  ash  is  of  some  valne  as  s 
mapnre,  and  shoujd  by  all  means  be  so  ai4>ltcd  in  easel 
where  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 

Of  the  white  ash  3.74  lbs.  in  100  wereselnble  in  water, 
and  m  the  red  ash  S.8&.    Besides  this  theie  was  a  fiirther 
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«iid  larger  portion  aolnble  in  adds,  amounting  in  ftbe 
white  aah  to  7.68  lbs.  In  100,  and  in  the  red  ash  to  8.00 
lbs.  This  latter  class  of  substanees  cannot  be  consider. 
«d  as  immediately  available  for  the  plants  bat  they  will 
vevertheless  gradaally  decompose  and  beooase  soluble 
In  the  sdll,  thus  affordhig  a  oonstant  supply  for  a  long 
period. 

On  referring  to  the  table,  we  see  that  the  greater  part 
of  each  ash  is  insoluble  in  adds :  this  part  consists  chiefly 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  iron,  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of 
these  ashes  is  inactive  ss  a  fertilizer,-  the  remainder  as 
we  shall  find,  is  of  more  importance.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  taken  together, 
amounts  in  each  case  to  about  2  j  per  cent.  A  portion 
of  this  lime  was  in  oombination  with  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  the  common  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
potash  and  soda  were  doubtless  diiefly  combined  with 
the  phosphoric  add  and  with  the  trifling  quantity  of 
chlorine.  The  very  condderable  per  oentage  of  soluble 
silica  in  the  red  ash,  is  worthy  of  attention  as  a  curious 
Oct. 

In  looking  at  the  nature  of  these  results,  we  may  draw 
the  general  conclusion,  that  intheadi  of  anthracite  coal, 
calling  these  (air  specimens,  we  have  in  every  100  lbs. 
from  4  to  8  lbs.  of  valuable  inorganic  material,  of  a  na- 
ture suitable  for  adding  to  any  soil  requiring  manures. 
This  is  the  perfectly  pure  ash;  as  we  ordinarily  find  it 
there  is  mixed  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  ash 
from  the  wood  or  charcoal,  used  in  kindlfaig  the  fires. 
There  is  without  doubt  enough  of  this,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  to  add  connderably  to  the  richness  of  the  ashes. 
But -even  if  we  take  them  in  their  pure  state,  as  repre* 
sented  by  the  above  analyses,  we  can  see  that  they  are 
well  worth  collecting,  and  that  when  applied  In  consid- 
erable quantity  they  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  de- 
cided effect.  Indeed  I  have  reports  already  as  to  the 
experience  of  several  practical  men,  who  have  used  them 
with  much  advantage. 

An  analysis  of  the  ash  from  bitumlnons  coal  has  Just 
ween  completed  in  this  laboratory,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  WXY- 
M Av  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  do  not  insert  it  here,  as  it  is 
to  make  its  first  appearance  elsewhere.  I  may  state 
however,  in  general  terms,  that  this  ash  has  about  the 
same  proportion  of  soluble  substances  as  the  anthracite 
ashes,  but  is  superior  to  them  in  the  per  centage  of  lime, 
and  of  potash  and  soda,  whidi  it  contafais.  It  is  there- 
fore also  of  some  importance. 

When  we  consider,  according  to  the  above  analyses 
and  state&ents,  that  in  every  ton  of  coal  ash  that  is 
wasted,  we  throw  away  from  100  to  160  lbs.  of  valuable 
materials,  more  valuable  by  ikr  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
our  ordhiary  manures,  we  perceive  plainly  that  the  farm- 
ers have  not  understood  their  true  interest  in  letting  this 
waste  go  on. 

These  ashes  can  be  applied  with  advantage  as  a  top 
dressing  on  grass  land,  or  as  mixed  in  a  compost ;  they 
would  also  be  of  service  when  thrown  into  tanks  and 
hollowS;  to  absorb  liquid  manures. 

Having  thus  called  attention  to  this  subject,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  farmers  who  are  able  to  obtain  quantities 
of  coal  ash,  will  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  add 
practical  to  theoretical  proofii  of  its  value.    Yountmly , 

JOBlf  P.  KOBTOV. 
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TmtaieBt  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

The  following  communication  comes  from  a  gentle- 
man, in  whose  judgment  we  have  entire  confidence: 

Cleanse  the  stomach  by  a  mild  emetic,  such  as  warm 
water  or  ipecac,  (but  not  emetic  tartar— it  is  too  pros- 
trating  for  this  disease.) 

When  the  fever  rises,  wash  the  patient  all  over  in 
toarm  water,  rendered  a  little  slippery  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  by  white  ley  or  sal  eratus.  As  fre- 
quent washings  will  be  required,— that  is,  as  often  as  the 
fever  rises,— a  to/l  towel  should  be  used,  and  very  gently, 
so  as  not  to  make  the  skin  sore.  On  this  account,  when 
the  skin  Is  thoroughly  cleansed,  less  ley  should  be  used; 
and  if  the  patient  becomes  sore,  a  little  rich  milk  in  the 
water,  may  be  substituted.  The  feet  should  also  be 
bathed  in  toarm  weak  ley. 

Such  washings  operate  like  a  charm ;  and  have  never 
filled  under  my  observations,  to  put  out  the  fever  as 
water  puts  out  fire— fbr  a  time;  but  frequent  repetitions 
will  be  necessary.  A  girl  in  my  family,  was  washed  ten 
times  in  one  day ;  and  a  neighbor  who  was  very  weak 
before  he  came  under  my  care,  was  waahed  twenty  times 
in  one  night.  The  effect  of  these  applications  is  most 
salutary  and  soothing.  I  have  seen  a  child  of  fiye  years 
old,  who  was  taken  from  her  bed  crying  and  moaning, 
become  playfUl  as  soon  as  she  was  washed.  Another 
chUd,  on  whom  the  fever  had  risen  high  in  the  night,— 
was  cooled  off  by  the  same  process  In  a  few  minutes. 

Warm  water  is  more  soothing  and  agreeable  than  €oId 
water— which  (latter)  ought  not  to  be  applied  in  this 
disease,  on  account  of  its  induciDg  re-action. 

If  the  throat  is  mnch  swelled,  surround  it  with  a  cloth 
containing  hops  sprinkled  with  hot  vinegar,  and  extend- 
ing upwards  above  the  nose,  so  that  the  patient  may 
breathe  the  fumes.  Volatile  liniment, — made  by  turn- 
ing aqua  ammonia  into  sweet  oil  in  a  phial  and  shaking 
it  well, — ^may  also  be  applied  round  the  throat,  to  hrri- 
tate  the  skin  as  a  rubefacient. 

The  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  most  carefully 
preserved,  hence  neither  bleeding  nor  Hrong  eathartiee 
are  admissible.  Some  Indeed,  live  through  such  impro- 
per treatment,  because  scarlet  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
variable  diseases  in  regard  to  intensity:  on  some  being 
very  light,  and  on  others  very  severe.  The  more  urgent 
the  case,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  bleeding.  The 
patient  hae  not  one  Urop  of  blood  to  epare — no  mom 
than  he  would  have  in  typhus;  and  strong  purgatives 
are  scarcely  less  improper.  Only  the  mildest  cathartics, 
like  tamarinds,  should  be  employed ;  but  as  elder-flower 
tea  is  both  sudorific  and  aperient,  In  most  cases  no  bet- 
ter medicine  need  be  sought.* 

After  the  fever  has  ceased,  children  often  become  pale 
and  bloated ;  and  a  near  neighbor  lost  a  fine  boy  under 
the  care  of  a  regular  physician,  when  the  disease  seemed 
over  and  past.  In  all  cases  however  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  ,a  dose  of  calomel  when  given,has  roused  them 
from  that  torpid  state,  and  they  have  rapidly  recovered. 

Be  very  careful  for  many  days  alter,  not  to  take  cold. 

*  Decociioiis  of  dupery  elm,  oatnep,  or  Mge,  may  be  used  wfaere 
cidcr4owen  are  noi  «q  be  bad. 
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stewed  Apples. 

Some  pe<^  think  siewed  apples  more  wholesome  and 
better  flavored  than  preserves,  and  lam  one  of  thenom- 
ber,  though  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  apple.  The 
Fall  Pippin  for  histance,  though  so  excellent,  is  inferior 
in  this  respect;  neither  is  the  Spiizenburgh  nor  the 
BeHflowtTf  equal  to  some  others,  for  none  of  the  three, 
are  quite  clear  of  an  unpleasant  tang.  We  have  found 
two  sorts  however,  which  are  very  superior,  and  I  will 
name  them. 

The  Red  MtraeaUj  as  one,  ought  to  be  better  known, 
and  every  freeholder  ought  to  have  a  tree  near  his  door. 
It  is  of  strong  growth,  and  bears  every  year.  It  is 
among  our  earliest  apples,  and  begins  to  color,  and  may 
be  used,  when  only  half  grown.  It  liEi  remarkable  for 
its  pure  flavor.  Where  this  fhiit  can  be  bad,  I  should 
think  the  Yellow  Harvtit  which  ripens  about  the  same 
time  would  not  be  stewed* 

The  Belmont  la  another  very  superior  kind  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  also  of  rapid  growth,  comes  soon  into 
bearing,  and  bears  abundantly.  It  is  a  first  rate  "  hand 
appUf**  as  our  old  neighbor  used  to  say — ^in  other  words, 
a  fine  table  fruit  (uncooked;)  but  its  flavor  when  stewed 
is  unsurpassed.  To  the  purity  of  the  Red  Mtracan,  it 
adds  a  spiciness  of  Its  own. 

There  is  a  vacancy  fn  time  however,  between  the  ripen- 
ing of  these  firuits;  but  I  hope  that  experiments  to.  be 
made  the  ensuing  season,  may  discover  other  excellent 
•oris.    D.  T.    Qreatfieldf  1  mo.,  1851. 


-»♦*- 


Writs-wash. — Take  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk; 
two  ounces  of  fresh-slaked  lime  >  two  pounds  whiting ;  or 
the  same  proportions  for  any  large  quantity.  Put  the 
lime  into  a  stone  vessel,  and  pour  upon  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  make  a  mixture  resemblfng  cream ; 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  material.  When  this  is 
done, crumble  and  spread  the  whiting  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  in  which  it  will  gradually  sink.  It  must  then  be 
well  stirred,  or  ground,  as  any  other  paint.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  any  coloring  matter,  you  may  make  it  suit  your 
fkncy.  It  must  be  put  on  with  a  paint  brush,  and  when 
dry,  a  second  coat  should  be  given.  The  quantity 
named,  is  sufficient  for  twenty-five  square  yards. 

*e» 


Preparations  of  Barley. 

MouLBKn  Bablxt. — 6  oz.  of  pearl  barley.  8}  pints  of 
water,  and  sugar.  Steep  the  barley  for  an  nour;  drain 
it,  ana  pour  the  water  boiling  upon  it,  let  it  stew  quick- 
ly in  the  oven  iu  an  earthenware  jar,  covered,  until  per- 
fectly soft,  and  all  the  water  is  absorbed.  When  about 
half  enoiigh,  add  the  sugar,  and  essence  of  lemon,  to  the 
taste.  Pour  it  into  a  mould,  previously  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stand  to  set.  When  boiled  quickly,  the 
above  quantity  requires  2|  hours,  and  is  a  much  better 
color  than  when  it  is  longer  in  preparation.  When  the 
barley  fiour  is  used,  no  steeping  is  required. 

Barlbt  Soup: — 8  os.  of  barley;  li  oa.  of  stale  bread 
ornmbs ;  salt,  and  parsley.  Wash  and  steep  the  barley 
for  12  hours,  in  4  pint  of  water  to  which  a  piece  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  (the  size  of  a  pea)  has  been  added ;  then 
pour  off  the  water  not  absorbed,  and  add  the  crumbs 
of  stale  bread,  8  quarts  of  boiling  water^  and  the  salt. 
Digest  these  in  a  salt-glazed  covered  jar,  m  the  oven  or 
(boil  them  slowlv  in  a  well-tinned  covered  pan.)  for  from 
2  to  4  hours,  adding  the  chopped  parsley  and  a  little 


pepper,  80  minutes  before  tbe  ei^iratloii  oC  tbe  time  lor 

boiling. 

Bablxt  Watxb. — 1  oz.  of  pearl  barley  and  2  plnta 
of  water.  Boil  the  barley  in  the  water  till  it  b  reduced 
to  1  phit;  then  strain,  and  sweeteo,  flavoring  with  the 
e»enoe  of  lemon,  rind  of  lemon,  raisins^  or  durant 
jelly.  Although  the  additions  to  the  barley  water  reiv- 
der  it  more  sgreesble,  they,  however,  lessen  its  diluent 
properties.— Kegetartan  Meesenger, 

ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES. 

Kaxb  or  Applb. — S.  S.  D.,  Heriden^  V.  H.  The  ap- 
ple which  you  received  under  the  name  of  ''  Washing- 
ton Strawberry,"  maybe  the  Late  Strawberry,  of  whicli 
Thomas  gives  the  following  descriptfon ;  "  Iultx  Stbaw- 
BXBBT.  (Syn.  Strawberry,  Autumn  Strawberry.) 
Size  medium;  roundish,  slightly  conical,  sometimes 
faintly  ribbed ;  nearly  whole  surface  with  small  broken 
streaks  of  light  and  dark  red ;  stalk  slender,  about  an 
inch  long,  basin  ribbed;  flesh  yellowish  white,  slightly 
fibrous,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  fine,  very  agreea- 
ble, sub-acid  fiavor.  Young  trees  of  remarkable  thrifty 
growth,  leaves  sharply  serrate,  which  at  once  distinguish- 
es them  fVom  the  crenate  leaves  of  the  Early  Strawber- 
ry. Ripens  early  in  autumn,  and  often  keeps  till  winter. 
Very  productive .    One  of  the  best  early  autumn  apples.'* 

Loss  or  Manubxs. — M.  £.  0.,  GalesvSre,  If.  T  Fer- 
tilizers are  wasted  both  by  leaching  or  washing,  and 
evaporation.  That  they  are  carried  off  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  former  mode,  may  be  seen  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  water  which  runs  from  fields  just  after  rains» 
It  is  evident,  also,  fVom  the  rich  deposit  which  is  left  by 
streams,  and  the  general  fertility  of  alluvial  soils.  The 
substances  which  promote  fertility  in  Boils,are  more  or  less 
soluble,  and  hence  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  away  by 
water.  The  organic  portions  are  capable,  besides,  of  as- 
suming an  aeriform  state,  and  may  be  taken  up  by  the  at- 
mosphere. The  nitrogenous  portion  of  manures,  (am- 
monia,) which  is,  perhaps,  their  most  valuable  property, 
is  very  volatile,  and  readily  escapes  into  the  air  when 
not  covered  or  combined  with  earthy  or  carbonaceous 
matters.  It  is  also  easily  dissolved  by  water,  and  when 
the  soil  is  unduly  saturated,  may  be  token  away  by  the 
liquid.     (See  Cultivator  for  1848,  p.  284.) 

HxDOx.— W.  P.  B.,  Coxsackie.  The  Buckthorn  will 
be  the  **  easiest  and  quii^est  raised,  and  most  durable^'' 
and  it  will  **  keep  fowls  from  entering."  You  can  buy  two- 
year-old  plants  at  most  of  the  nurseries  at  $6  per  thou- 
sand, and  seed  may  be  had  of  the  seed-dealers  at  $1.25 
per  quart.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  a  double  row,  or 
two  rows,  six  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  tbe  rows, 
which  will  require  82  plants  to  a  rod,  or  2000  to  lOOD 
feet.     (See  Cultivator  for  1860,  pp.  68,  69.) 

Abimal  Offal  as  Mabubb. — ^T.  H.  C,  Kew  Albany, 
Ind.  We  think  the  best  use  which  eoukL  have  been 
made  of  the  ''  sheep's  heads,  hogs'  feet,  kidneys,  and 
plucks,"  would  have  been  to  mix  them  in  a  heap  with 
the  "  creek  mud  and  forest  leaves,''  together  with  strong, 
unleached  wood  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  ti\e 
of  the  animal  matter.  The  strong  decomposition  whidi 
would  follow,  would  completely  dissolve  the  flesh,  skin, 
lcc.,and  render  many  of  the  bones  so  soft  that  they  might 
be  eauly  pulveriKd  sufliciently  to  be  appUed  to  the  soil. 
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ne  mud  and  leaves  vouM  absorb  the  gases.  The  com* 
post  will  be  very  strong,  and  should  be  applied  with 
caution  till  it  is  ascertained  how  much  the  crops  will 
bear.  It  should  be  slightly  buried,  but  kept  near  the 
turfiboe.  Night-soil  may  be  mixed  with  muck  at  the 
rate  of  one  load  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  It 
should  be  mixed  several  weeks  before  being  used.  It  is 
most  properly  applied  to  grain  crops.;  it  is  unsuitable  for 
potatoes  and 'Culinary  vegetables  generally. 

Deaiiiino-Tiles. — ^T.  £L  GL  We  know  of  no  point 
nearer  you  than  Waterloo,  in  this  state  where  these  tiles 
can  be  had.  Mr.  B.  F.  Whartenby  of  that  place  can 
supply  the  various  sizes. 

KoLCHiMO  rom  Potatoxs. — 0.  D,  S.,  Junction,  IlL 
We  should  think  the  effect  of  covering  the  ground  bo- 
iween  rows  of  potatoes,  with  straw  or  coarse  stable 
manure,  would  be  favorable  to  the  crop.  It  would  tend 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  at  a  more  equable  tempera- 
ture than  if  it  were  exposed  directly  to  the  sun.  Our 
course  would  be  to  hoe  the  potatoes,  carefully,  as  soon 
as  they  were  iJBiirly  above  ground,  and  then  spread  over 
the  litter.  If  it  was  laid  three  inches  thick,  it  would 
probably  prevent  all  growth  of  weeds  ft)r  the  season,  and 
would  supersede  the  necessity  ef  any  further  cultivation. 

"  Live  Foxxveb."— J.  F.  G-,  New  Baltimore,  N,  Y. 
We  do  not  know  the  plant  to  which  you  allude  under 
th3s  name,  and  therefore  cannot  advise  as  to  the  "  most 
expeditions  way  of  eradicating  iL"  Please  send  a  speci- 
men of  the  plant. 

Locust  ro&  Tixbbx. — S«  H.,  Amenia,  N.  T.  The 
yellow  locust,  {Robimia  fseudacacia,)  is  the  best  for 
timber.  The  seed  may  be  planted  either  in  spring  or 
fall.  If  in  the  former,  it  is  best  to  soften  the  hard  cover- 
ing of  the  seed  by  pouring  hot  water  on  it,  which  will 
4p«atly  hasten  germination.  If  planted  in  fall,  this  is 
not  necessary,  as  the  frost  will  produce  the  same  effect. 
Make  drills^  three  (bet  apart,  and  drop  the  seed  about 
as  thick  as  yon  would  bush-beans,  covering  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches — keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds.  They 
may  be  transplanted  to  the  plantation  the  second  or 
third  year.  The  seed  is  for  sale  by  Emery  Ic  Co.,  at 
^  per  pound. 

Red  Cxdab  fob  Hxdobs. — 6.  M.,  Lowell,  Kass. 
Mr.  Jaxxs  Wiuoh  of  this  city,  has  the  plants  suitable 
Ibr  transplanting. 

MiCHiGAV  Sod  axd  Subsoil  Plow, — 0.  W.  C,  New 
Durham,  Ind.  This  plow  is  for  sale  by  Prouty  k  Hears, 
Boston,  Emery  Ic  Ck>.,  Albany,  and  Newell  French,  (the 
proprietor  of  the  patent,)  Rome,  N.  T. 

PoxD  Mud. — D-  S-  0.  This  would  probably  be  use- 
ful  in  improving  your  sandy  soil.  Tour  best  way  will 
be  to  apply  several  loads  by  spreading  it  on  and  incor- 
porating it  with  the  soil,  next  fall.  Tou  will  see  by  the 
result  whether  it  would  be  an  object  to  apply  more. 

Mill  fob  GxixDuia  Cobb  abd  Gobs.— D.  S.  O.  Sin- 
clair's corn  and  cob-crusher,  cost,  $85  to  $40,  according 
io-size,  with  extra  cutters  and  plates.  It  is  for  sale  by 
R.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  and  Emery  k  Co.,  Albany. 

MiMEBAL  Paiht.— G.  A.  H.,  West  Stockholm,  N.  Y. 
You  will  And  an  article  on  this  subject  incur  volume  for 
1849,  p.  879.  W.  H.  Starr,  67  Beekman  street,  New 
York,  IS  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  this  kind  of  paint. 

Cu&ious    Machibs.— M.  K,,  Fond  Dn  Lac,  Wis. 


"  Has  the  inventive  genius  of  Yankeedom,  yet  produced 
a  machine  that  will  thrash,  grind  cob  meal,  and  cut  straw 
-^wo-horse  power,  and  costing  not  over  $100  altoge- 
ther?" We  rather  think  not,  but  if  any  one  knows  of 
such  a  machine,  let  him  speak. 

Saxdt  Soil.— a.  C.  C,  Si>encer,  Tenn.  The  clay, 
pounded  bricks,  and  the  muck  taken  <Vom  your  "  moun- 
tain bog,"  of  which  you  q>eak,  are  good  substances  to 
apply  to  your  sandly  soiL  Your  stable  manure  would 
do  better  made  into  a  compost  with  the  muck  and  day, 
than  ai^lied  by  itself  on  such  soiL  The  "  chips  and 
dirt  from  the  wood-house"  we  think  would  not  be  worth 
the  carting  on  the  land  you  describe. 

Plajs  fob  Stable  1%bd  Gabbiaob-bousx. — A.  G.  G. 
We  would  refer  you  to  our  volume  for  1844,  pp.  282^ 
885,  and  the  volume  for  1846,  p.  81. 
:  Gypsum. — D.  S.  0.,  Glarion  county,  Pa.  We  are 
unable  to  refer  to  any  analyses  which  would  show  the 
difference  in  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Genesee  plaster;  but 
by  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  you  oould  readily 
ascertain  their  relative  value  for  your  purposes. 

Stbaw  G<7tteb.^-W.  £.,  Jonesboro,  Tena.  As  a 
cutter  for  straw  or  hay^  we  know  of  nothing  superior 
to  Hovey's.  Its  price  Is  from  $8  to  $26,  according  to 
siae — ^latter  for  horse-power.  For  cutting  and  mashing 
large  cornstalks,  Wheeler's  is  an  excellent  article.  Price 
$27,  for  horse  power. 

Gbass  fob  Sabdt  Loax. — W.  £.  We  should  think 
the  orchard  grass  (DaetylU  glomtrata)  and  perhaps  the 
Kentucky  Blue  grass  (Poa  prattngisj)  if  your  soil  is  in 
tolerable  condition,  might  do  as  well  as  any  with  you. 

Dbstbuctzob  of  House  Rats. — W.  S.,  Lahaska,  Pa. 
Rats  may  be  decoyed  by  various  substances,  and  induced 
to  enter  traps  set  fot  them.  The  oil  of  rhodium  and 
oil  of  anise  are  used  for  this  purpose  by  professional 
rat-catchers.  Dr.  J.  Y.  G.  Smith  of  Boston,  states  that 
he  has  used  these  substances  with  ad  vantage.  He  states 
also,  that  ground  plaster  or  gypsum,  mixed  with  dry 
meal,  will  be  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  it  will  set  in  the 
stomach  and  kDl  them. 

GoBN  Plahteb. — ^W.  S.  ''  Is  there  b  machine  for 
planting  corn  with  accuracy?"  Emery's  will  plant  it 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  unless  you  want  it  In  vows  both 
wayi.  W.  D.,  Quakertown,  Pa.  Emery's  machine  is 
generally  preferred  in  this  section  for  com,  broom> 
corn,  &.C. 

Daibt-bouse. — ^D.  A.  L.,  Bethel,  Yt.  You  will  find 
some  good  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  construction  of 
such  a  building.  In  Mr.  Graig's  communication  in  our 
March  number.  For  description  of  the  best  modes  of 
butter-making,  practiced  In  this  state,  see  Gultivator 
for  1848,  pp.  207,  271— also  for  1850,  pp.  169, 170. 

Bone-mill.— L.  B.  A.,  Dorset,  Vt.  We  do  not  ktiow 
of  a  cut  of  such  a  mill.  Should  we  find  one  that  we 
think  would  answer  the  purpose,  we  will  publish  it. 

Seed  Gobn. — J.  W.  W.,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. 

We  should  think  the  Yermont  improved  Ganada,  the 

Red  Blaze,  or  the  Early  eight-rowed  White,  all  of  which 

could  be  had  of  Emery  fc  Go.,  of  this  dty,  would,  if 

planted  ''from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  of  May,  ma- 
ture in  time  to  be  taken  from  the  field  and  put  in  shocks 
by  the  first  of  September ;"  and  if  the  ground  was  in 
good  condition  and  the  crop  well  cultivated,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtidning  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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Tke  Eitcben  Garden. 

At  often  u  aaj  one  tulIs  our  hniiCQltaral  exbtbi- 
bftiou,  he  cannot  bil  to  be  m  often  itrnck  with  the  Boe 
appearance  of  the  Tegetables,  their  large  lize,  and  ■uc' 
enlent  growth.  Here,  wEth  the  thoughtless,  the  ioter- 
eat  enda;  while  otbera  uatuntll;  ask  themselvea,  "  wh; 
do  not  the  prodiichi  of  my  garden — dow  amall,  tengh, 
and  string!,— grow  like  theae?"  This  b  a  rery  proflla- 
hle  inqairj,  and  we  ahatl  endeavor  to  aoawer  K  Id  aome 
oT  its  particulars. 

To  bate  good  Tegetablea,  the  first,  and  nsnallj  ^SJ  'ui. 
the  mmi  important  requisite,  is  a  ^ooii  toit.  To  ke^^ 
free  and  succulent  growth  during  oorliot  sn 
muat  be  detp.rp  as  to  fbrm  a  magazine  of  moisture,  b; 
■bsorbbg  like  'a  aponge  all  the  rains  that  fkll,  and  re- 
taining tbem  till  wanted  In  time  of  drouth.  This  a 
■hallow  soil  cannot  do,  oeitber  can  It  allow  that  fall  and 
free  extension  of  roots  so  essential  to  Urge  And  vigorous 
growth. 

WhenCTer  a  garden  soil  is  defldSnt  In  these  two  great 
qnalities,  as  moat  are  natnratl]',  [t  muti  be  improved  by 
•rtiflcial  means.  Whatever  may  be  its  character,  the 
first  thing  is  to  have  it  thoroughly  drained,  unless  it 
should  happen  to  possess  the  very  nnuanal  merit  of 
Deeding  no  draining.  Ditches  are  best  laid  with  tile 
tnanuRkctured  for  the  purpose ;  b«t  where  small  lorAux- 
atones  are  plentiful,  they  are  qaile  as  economical,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  tuefnl  to  the  land,  to  use  them  in- 
ttead.  Bnt  here  gteat  caution  la  needed  to  prevent  the 
■oil  from  settliog  or  washing  In  among  them, — a  very 
common  evil.  It  is  prevented  by  covering  the  scrfiice 
of  the  stones  with  pebbled,  or  small  flat  stones,  or  more 
easily  with  slabs  if  they  can  be  cheaply  obtained.  Being 
I  excluded  ttoju  the  air,  they  will  last  a  long  time,  espc- 
/  cially  if  the  wood  be  of  any  dnrable  Wnd.  We  hate 
never  foand  tl^m  to  fail  in  preserving  ditches,  even 
wbe^e  the  soil  partook  strongly  of  the  character  ofqulok- 
'  j   land.    They  are  covered  well  with  straw  or  Inverted  sods 

before  the  earth  la  shovelled  in. 
j; -.     To  deepen  the  soil,  first  use  a  Bubaoil  plow  to  mellow 
.     i^  texture  to  »  depth  ff  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  if  pos^ble 
.   two  feet.    This  will  admit  the  trench-plow,  (that  is,  a 
large  common  plow  in  a  previous  furrow,)  to  *  depth 
•     which  could  not  possibly  be  attained  wilhont  subsoiiing, 
'■  ■  and,  will  serve  to  mix  the  parts  together  and  to  work  in  the 
uiannre,  to  such  a  depth  as  to  manafacture  a  deep  bed 
of  rich  garden  earth.    The  depth  could  not  be  reached 
without  the  subsoil  plow,  and  the  maonre  could  not  be 
worked  down  without  the  trenching ;  and  it  may  be  use- 
■    fill  to  alternate  them,  two  or  three  times  before  the  work 
b  done  in  the  best  manner.    Where  the  garden  is  so 
situated  that  a  team  cannot  be  Introduced,  the  improve- 
ment effected  wilt  irell  pay  for  the  cost  of  trenching  by 

Soils  are  very  ollen  either  too  heavy  or  too  light. 
When  too  heavy,  they  maybe  rendered  lighter  by  work- 
ll%  in  coarse  manure,  chip-dirt,  and  straw,  in  connexion 
with  CATting  on  sand.    The  latter  may  seem  a  ilow  and 


eoatly  operation;  but  as  tbe  sand  thai  appHBd  ^mji 
remains,  it  only  require*  a  few  anmial  dresingstorEM 
a  great  and  penoanent  improvement.  We  have  imb 
heavy  soils,  whidi  were  always  either  bard  aod  tloddy, 
orelae  unfit  to  work  IVom  tbeh-  plasUc  adtesheniM, 
made  fine,  rich,  crambUng,  and  fitted  exactly  for  prjco- 
ing,  by  bnmiijg  tho  >.>artb .  Ibis  waa  done  by  first  msUng 
a  fire  of  such  coarse  knotty  wood  toA  vegetabts  roblU 
as  could  not  well  be  n*ed  as  fbel  within  doon,  sad  tlm 
as  sooD  OB  il  began  to  bnri)  well,  to  thtow  oa  eirth 
gradually,  ao  as  to  keep  It  half  smMhered,  tIBtbewead 
was  consumed.  This  waa  dcnie  at  the  dry  •eaam,  sod 
when  a  large  portion  of  old  turf  was  thrown  on  the  firs, 
with  some  brush  or  vegetable  rubbish,  a  ^tM  dealdT 
earEhwasbumed  with  very  littleftel.  Ttdsbamt earth, 
scattered  over  the  ground,  b>d  a  great  asd  very  pera» 
nent  effect ;  and  there  is  [Hvbalriy  do  cheaper  or  auiie 
effectoal  way  of  meUowing  aa  well  as  emlchlDg  bttvy 
■oils. 

When  the  adi  Is  too  light,  H  may  often  be  nadejiit 
right  by  mixing  up  witA  ft  the  snbsoil.  If  the  under 
soil  is  not  clayey,  carting  on  an  annoal  drewng  </  day 
will  la  a  few  years  eflbct  a  great  huproTenwBl. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  old,  long-wem  pidn 
BDili,  ma;  be  strifcinE^y  benefitted  by  sabsoiUiig  sad 
trenching ;  the  tortace  above  and  the  marly  stratam  ia- 
mediately  beneath,  constitnttng  a  mizlure  of  precisely 
the  kind  wanted.  In  other  caaes,  the  apphcalion  rf 
lime  and  ashes  will  prove  excellent  on  otd  gardens. 

A  great  saring  may  be  effected  in  the  cost  ef  nJlira- 
ting  kitchen  gardens  by  the  use  of  tbepIowaDdcnltira- 
tor,  wherever,  they  can  be  so  laid  ont  as  to  sdinlt  tte 
laborer  Ahorse. 


In  the  above  figure,  (Fig.  1.)  we  have  endeavored  I* 
show  an  arrangement  for  this  purpose,  where  d«rf 
fruit  trees,  currant  and  gooseberry  bashes,  &e.  m 
planted  in  continuous  rows  across  the  garden  i  the  crops 
of  vegetables  being  planted  between,  and  the  wboleenl- 
tivated  by  a  horse,  which  turns  about  at  the  endtcnthe 
spaces  or  allcj-s,  a  a.  The  flower  garden  and  omsmea- 
tal  part  occupies  a  strip  at  the  centre,  on  each  side  of 
the  alley  b  b.  It  desired,  this  part  maybe  whory omit- 
ted. Fig.  2,  shows  the  more  common  way  of  hying  oat 
kitchen  garii ens  into  (warftrj,  where, It  will  be  ohserTCd. 
horse  labor  cannot  be  introduced. 

There  are  a  few  of  (he  stualler  vegetables,  as  ridlshM, 
lettuce,  &c.,  which  cannot  well  be  worked  with  plow 
and  cultivator.  For  snch,  it  is  best  to  have  one  Aigl* 
narrnw  bed  extending  across  the  garden.  For  many  of 
the  larger  vegetables,  the  space  allotted  to  the  inproved 
mode  will  give  a  better  growlB  than  the  common  way 
of  plaaUng  tbem  in  (hick  beds.    For  eztmplc,  as 
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when  thus  giren  plenty  of  spaoe,  wiU  attain  more  than 
Nimble  the  growth  acquired  with  ordinary  cultivation. 
There  is  an<yther  matter  of  economy  which  will  be  ob- 
vious as  loon  as  named, — that  is,  placing  the  kitchen 
garden  as  near  to  the  stable  as  practicable,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  tempttttion  to  omit  the  copious  application  of 
Manure  al  the  rii^t  moment. 

»#» 

Bweken  froni  Fndt  Trees. 


There  is  a  general  impression  that  suckers  of  fruit 
trees  are  less  yaluable  for  stocks  than  seedlings— possess- 
iii|^,  it  is  alleged,  less  vitality,  and  exhibiting  a  stronger 
tendency  to  the  reprodncUon  of  suckers.  Ky  cxperi- 
enoe  on  this  point  has  been  neither  very  long  nor  ezten- 
tenslYe,  but  as  ilir  ss  it  gibs,  I  doubt  both  of  the  above 
SHertions. 

The  plum,  cherry,  quince,  gooseberry  and  currant, 
eminently,  and  the  apple  and  pear,  to  tome  extent,  seem 
disigfud  to  continue  themselves  in  this  mode,  as  well  as 
to  reproduce  themselves  irom  seed.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  of  a  great  many  other  fruits  and  flowers,  whether 
produced  by  woody  stems  or  herbaceous  plants.  As  a 
philosopher,  I  would  hesitate  hastily  to  question  such  an 
arrangement  of  nature,  as  unwise,  since  it  is  so  eminently 
cheap  and  useful.  We  have  now  in  this.  Oneida  county, 
the  Bleecker  i^um,  (the  Lombard  of  Downing,)  by  the 
thousand,  not  one  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  pro- 
parted  either  by  bud  or  graft.  And  yet  this  tree  is  as 
thrifty  and  hardy  as  a  burdock  in  an  old  barn-yard.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  substantially,  of  other  kinds 
^  d  pltuns.  That  a  seedling  possesses  a  higher  degree  of 
vitality  than  a  bud,  graft,  or  sucker,  is  perhaps  philoso- 
phically true,  especially  when  the  latter  is  from  an  <dd 
tree;  but  when  taken  from  a  young  tree,  the  di&renoe 
may  be  so  slighi,  as  practically  to  be  neglected. 

Again,  the  assertion  that^a  sucker  exhibits  a  superin- 
duced tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  suckers,  is  in  ac- 
cordance neither  with  science  nor  fiiets.  AseedHng 
tree^root  and  stem — ^is  one  homogeneous  system.  The 
original  stem,  standing  centrally  upon  its  roots,  and  a 
sucker,  standing,  it  may  be,  four  feet  dista6t  frofta  the 
same  tree,  and  based  on  one  of  its  extended  horixontal 
roots,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  differ  in  constitutional 
tendencies.  The  pannt  tree  has  sent  up  this  sudcer, 
and  thus  manifested  i/s  inherent  tendency ;  will  the  suck- 
er be  likely  to  do  either  less  or  moref  But  let  us  inves- 
tigate the  main  allegation  above  alluded  to— that  tuckers 
€xhibU  lessvUaliiy  than  setdlingt,  A  standard  seedling 
tree,  is  found  fromexamination  in  the  autumn,  to  exhi- 
bit at  the  collar,  belq^  it,  or  upon  some  extended  root, 
%  small  bud  or  buds.  In  the  succeeding  spring  these 
buds  throw  up  shoots  of  vigorous  growth,  dependent, 
for  the  time  being,  on  the  parent  tree.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  season,  but  sometimes  not  until  the 
sncceeding  one,  such  a  sucker  forms  a  collar.  Just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  throws  out 
In  i^ular  order,  an  abundance  of  horizontal  roots. 
Soon  afler  this,  the  tap-root  that  connects  with  the  pa- 
rent tree,  and  which,  for  the  time,  had  been  its  sole  ra- 
dical dependance,  becomes  nearly  obliterated.  Ton  have 
BOW,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  a  perfect 
tree^  whose  sucker  origin  cannot  be  inferred  from  any- 


thing in  its  appearance.  Its  origin  ib  a  little  bud,  on  the 
healthful  root  of  a  young  tree,  may  have  combined  as 
much  vitality  as  would  be  involved  in  its  origin  from  a 
seed  borne  by  the  top  of  the  tree,-H^rtainly  as  much  as 
would  be  found  in  a  bud  or  graft  from  the  same  tree.  In 
this  case  you  have  the  advantsge,  moreover,  if  the  tree 
were  a  valuable  variety,  of  its  propagaticm  upon  its  own 
roots.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  tree,  valuable  for 
its  fruit,  has  a,lways  exhibited  a  feeble  or  imperfect  root. 
In  such  cases  the  variety  should  be  extended  by  buds 
and  grafts  set  upon  healthful  stocks.  There  is  another 
consideraticm.  A  tree,  even  when  well  situated  in  re- 
gard to  climate,  soil  and  position,  will  usually  exhibit 
greater  hardiness,  and  j»ore  abiding  health  of  root,  than 
of  stem.  Mechanical  accidents,  insects,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  unfavorable  seasons — one  or  all,  may  seriously 
^^ftd&ge  the  stem,  while  the  root  remains  in  comparative 
health.  In  this  case,  the  renewal  of  the  tree  by  head- 
ing back,  or  by  propagating  it  from  sprouts  already  ex- 
isting, is  a  matter  of  obvious  propriety  ^^t  is,  I  think, 
a  statement  of  Loudon,  in  his  £ncyclope£a  of  Garden- 
ing, ^hat  the  English  nurserymen,  who  cultivate  hards 
wood  trees,  frequently  head  back  young  trees,  once  and 
even  twice,  before  they  get  a  stem  that  is  healthful  and 
vi^rous.  Indeed;  nature  herself,  often  does  thisj 
throwing  up  a  stout  side  shoot  or  sucker,  to  supercede 
the  parent  tree,  where  disease  or  accident  had  injured  it. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  many  trees,  propa- 
gated by  buds  and  grafU,  exhibit  imperfect  adaptations 
to  the  new  stock.    Here  the  jinlon  is  never  quite  per* 
feet  and  healthful.    Now  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by  the 
propagation  of  such  trees  by  suckers.    Jf&j,  farther,  a 
difference  of  season  of  maturity,  or  chemical  character 
of  circulation,  frequently  exists  between  the  stock  and 
the  budded  or  grafted  top,  so  that  the  fruit  is  defoli- 
ated before  it  is  ripened,  in  consequence^' of  the  earlier 
maturity  of  the  stock;  or  Its  fruit  injured  by  the  astrin- 
gent character  of  the  sap  of  the  same  stock.  It  were  clearly 
better  to  use  natural  suckers  of  a  good  variety,  than  M 
propagate  it  on  such  stocks.    In  conclusion— 4 'infe^ 
that  it  is  safer  to  follow  nature  In  all  cases.  Where  lih^ 
prompts  strongly  to  the  continuance  -bf  a  variety  by 
suckers,*' and  that,  therefbre,  there  is  no  objection  te      «."'\ 
the  use  of  suckers^  as  stocks  for  buds  t^nd  grafts,  simply   >*     /  -' 
on  the  ground  that  they  ar«  suckers ;.  and  that,  though    ' 
in  particular  cases,  suckers  may  exhibit  lesslDf  vitality    \i 
and  shapeliness  than  seedlings,  tbslr  gener^fcntillty  is  not 
affecfed  by  that  origin.    The  method  so  much  resorted 
to  in  Europe,  of  propagation  by  layering ^  is  analagous  Xf 
propagation  by  suckers,  though  obviously  a  less  nai\trarj  •.  * 
shapely,  and  healthful  mode. 

Suckers,  if  removed  before  they  form  collars  and  h<K^ 
rizontal  roots,  are  almost  in  the  state  of  cuttings,:  an# ' 
will  often  die,  or  dwindle  for  two  or  three  years,  4iefore 
they  recover  and  grow  rapidly.  Hence  they  should  not 
be  removed  until  well  supplied  with  horizontal  roots. 
Suckers,  too,  that  spring  up  in  a  well  cultivated  soO, 
will  make  much  better  trees  than  those  which  spring  up 
in  neglected  positions.  Suckers  sometimes  come  up  fa 
close  bundles.  It  is  then  always  best  to  thin  them  out 
to  two  or  three,  since  otherwise^they  cannot  root  well, 
or,  if  they  do,  cannot  be  separated  safely.  G.  E.  d, 
Utica,  Jan.  27, 1851. 
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FniU  ProtpeeU  for  1861. 

The  progrett  of  TegeUtkin  in  1850,  in  the  case  of  the 
pMch,  plum  and  grape ,  was  probably  unfaforaMe  n  it« 
bearing  on  the  profpecto  of  fmit  for  the  present  year. 

Ptaehet  were  greatly  injured  by  the  "  curled  leaf/' 
fn  June,  1850,  the  fhiit  being  nearly  all  destroyed,  and 
•II  the  eatly  shoots  incorably  dwarfed.  The  shoots  that 
most  bear  the  fmit,  if  any,  this  year,  started  late,  an4 
did  not  mature  very  well  In  the  antnmn.  My  fear  is, 
that  the  buds  had  less  vigor  than  asnal  to  meet  the  se- 
Terity  of  winter.  A  considerable  number  of  buds  are 
yet  alive,  enough,  perhaps,  for  a  fair  crop;  but  whether 
they  wUl  be  sustained  though  the  remahiing  vicissitudes 
of  winter  and  spring,  we  cannot  tell. 

PlwmM  were  defoliated  extensively  by  the  hot,  damp 
weather  between  July  14th  and  Aug.  21st.,  while  yet 
the  fruit  was  not  mature.  Hence,  I  am  lead  to  fear  a 
feeble  state  of  its  fruit  buds,  though  my  experience  in 
these  matters  does  not  enable  me  to  anticipate  confi- 
dently. 

Qrapu  were  severely  injured,  at  the  same  time,  and 
In  the  same  way,  as  plums  were.  Much  of  the  fruH 
nerer  matured,  in  consequence  of  the  defoliation  occa- 
sioned by  the  mildew.  When  trimmed,  in  October, 
many  vines  needed  cutting  back  nearly  to  their  old 
wood,  so  Immature  was  the  growth  of  the  season.  Grafts 
set  in  April,  that  had  made  a  growth  of  eight  feet,  were 
frequently  cut  back  almost  to  the  stock.  I  fear,  there- 
fore, the  buds  of  next  spring  will  start  weakly,  at  least 
In  many  places.    C.  E.  G.    Utieaf  Jan,  25, 1851. 


-•♦•- 


On  Graftiag. 

As  the  season  for  grafting  is  approaching,  a  few  re- 
marks upon  that  subject  may  be'acceptable.  There  is 
no  kind  of  labor  which  brings  a  richer  return  than  a  few 
hours  spent  in  grafting.  And  at  the  present  time  there 
Is  no  difficulty  in  obtainhtg  scions  of  the  most  approved 
varieties,  gratis,  or  at  a  rate  merely  nominal.  The  best 
scions  for  grafting  apple  trees,  are  obtained  th>mthe  last 
year's  growth,  on  the  points  4>f  bearing  limbs.  Some 
grafters  take  scions  of  two  years  growth,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  grafts  will  bear  one  year  sooner,  but  I 
would  not  recommend  the  practice.  Many  of  the  buds 
appear  to  lose  their  vitality,  and  the  growth  is  apt  to  be 
irregular  and  unthrifty.  The  scions  may  be  cut  any 
time  during  February  or  March,  and  placed  in  a  cellar 
with  the  butts  upon  the  ground  where  the  air  will  not 
strike  them.  In  grafting  apple  trees,  I  have  been  the 
most  successful,  in  cutting  the  scions  about  the  fifteenth 
of  April,  and  settiDg  them  immediately.  Grafting  wax 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  2i  lbs.  rosin,  1  lb. 
tallow,  and  ]  lb.  of  beeswax.  When  melted  together  it 
should  be  poured  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  operator, 
after  rubbing  his  hands  with  tallow,  should  work  it  over 
tiU  it  becomes  tough,  and  light-colored.  If  it  should 
be  too  sticky,  more  beeswax  may  be  used.  Some  graft- 
ers omit  the  tallow,  and  use  in  its  stead,  a  small  quanti- 
ty  of  linseed  oil,  poured  Into  the  kottle  after  the  rosin 
tAd  beeswax  are  melted.  If  the  weather  should  be 
oold  at  the  time  of  using,  the  wax  may  be  softened  by 
placing  it  in  a  kettle  of  warm  water,  or  holding  it  over 
a  lantern  with  a  candle  burning  in  it.    The  tools  neces- 


sary for  grafting  are--a  back-^aw, 
run  easily  through  the  limb,  a  grsiler's  knife 
united,  to  q;»lit  the  limb  and  hold  It  open  tffl  tlie  gralU 
are  set ;  a  smalt  mallet,  and  a  thia  Uaded  pocket  kaife, 
with  which  to  sharpen  the  scaons.  Probably  the  best 
time  for  grafting  apple  trees,  is  from  the  16lh  of  Aptil 
to  the  10th  of  May.  If  the  graftii^  is  to  be  doM  is 
May,  the  scions  should  be  cut  earlier  in  the  season.  As 
the  operation  of  split  grafting  is  easily  learned  by  a  few 
minutes  observation  of  the  process,  I  need  not  go  into 
the  details.  The  outside  of  the  wood  in  the 
scions  should  exactly  correspond. 

In  grafting  an  orchard,  many  farmers  seta  large  ni 
ber  of  limbs  in  the  middle  of  the  top,  leaving  mnny  of 
the  lower  branches  to  be  lopped  off  as  the  new  crown 
increases  in  size.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  dis- 
tribute their  favors  more  equally  over  the  tree,  and  thus 
secure  the  advantages  of  greater  8|«oe^  air^  and  U^*- 
and  finally  more  abundant  bearing. 

The    annexed    figure  }  « 

represents  a  very  con  ven-  p 
lent    grafting    tool   for 
splitting   the    stocks  in 

orchard  grafting— a,  the 

handle-^,  the  blade— c,  the  wedge-^,  the  bead  to 

knock  It  out  with,  after  the  grafts  are  set.    The  whole 

need  not  be  more  than  0  or  10  inches  long,  including  the 

handle.    D.  D.    Geneva,  March,  1860. 


-•♦•- 


Northens  Frait  Trees* 


Ens.  OuLTiVATOE— In  the  but  volume  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor, p.  895,  is  an  article  ft'om  the  pen  of  S.  W.  Jcwett, 
on  the  adaptation  of  southern  trees  to  a  more  northern 
latitude,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  unwary,  and  therefore  to  require  some  notice. 

The  writer  admits  that — "  fhiit  trees  of  most  kinds 
taken  ftom  nurseries  along  the  sea-board,  and  replanted 
in  Vermont,  have,  in  most  cases,  met  with  ill  success." 
But  he  adds— ''the  fkct  Is  now  tpell  established,  that 
those  trees  re-set  in  these  parts  [Addison  county]  whidi 
were  propagated  In  the  nurseries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  are  hardy  and  thrhe  heiter  than  meet  of  the 
trees  from  our  nurseries.** 

On  what  authority  this  statement  Is  founded,  except 
the  single  case  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who.  It  seems,  Is  engaged 
in  selling  trees  ft^m  southern  nursuries,  the  writer  has 
not  informed  us.  I  apprehend  the  matter  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  become  a  well  established  feet,  that 
trees  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  are  better 
adapted  to  our  climate  than  those  of  onr  own  raising. 
The  admitted  feet  that  trees  brought  firom  the  sea-board 
— ^from  a  climate  only  a  little  milder  than  that  of  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  meet  with  ill  success,  seems  sadly 
to  conflict  with  the  other  fact  so  ''  we^  established.'' 

Kow,  the  writer  will  not  probably  deny  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  almost  universal  ''  ill  success"  attending  trees 
brought  ft'om  the  sea-board  is,  that  being  reared  in  a 
milder  climate,  their  texture  and  habits  are  not  such  as 
to  adapt  them  to  our  higher  latitude:  and  if  there  Is  any 
stability  or  uniformity  in  the  natural  laws,  this  reoaoa 
holds  good  in  all  cases  where  trees  or  other  plants  are 
removed  ftt>m  south  to  north,  Just  in  pn^rtion  to  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  climate  j  that  is,  a 
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tree  brought  from  Newborgh,  Hudson,  or  Albany,  is  at 
really  affected  by  its  removal  from  a  milder  to  a  more 
rigorons  climate,  as  one  brought  from  Long-Island  or 
New  Jersey;  but  only  In  proportion  to  the  change  of 
dimate  to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  order  to  prove  that 
there  U  a  decided  difibrence  in  climate,  between  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  lake  Champlain,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  the  (kct  that  Chestnuts,  Peaches, 
Kectarines,  Apricots,  Quinces,  the  Catawba  Grape,  and 
sereral  other  kinds  of  fruit,  flourish  and  mature  on  the 
Hudson,  while  they  will  not  succeed  in  Addison  county, 
except  in  some  peculiarly  fkvored  spot,  and  with  special 
protection  and  care. 

If  it  is  a  ftct,  as  stated  by  S.  W.  J.,  that  some  of  the 
trees  from  the  south,  which  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation, ''  thrive  better  than  most  of  thoee  raised  in  our 
nurteries,"  the  cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in 
the  change  of  climate,  for  thatj  as  has  been  shown,  is 
against  them.  When  our  own  northern  nurseries  are 
able  to  supply  trees  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  fine  ap- 
pearance and  of  as  choice  varieties  as  are  brought  from 
southern  nurseries,  and  /  trust  that  day  i$  not  far  die- 
tant,  it  will  require  no  uncommon  lAare  of  Yankee 
shrewdness  to  decide  which  will  be  preferred  for  north- 
ern orchards.  Bow'i>  T.  Robixson.  Ferrisburghj  Jid- 
dieon  anmty,  Vt,,  let  mo,  18, 1851. 


-»♦*- 


Cuttings  from  Snckers* 


Peach  trees,  headed  down  for  the  development  of  the 
bud,  and  Quinces  under  all  circumstances,  frequently 
throw  up  suckers  close  to  the  parent  stem.  These  if 
removed  from  the  old  stock  with  clean  cut,  will  grow 
with  great  facility. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  this  ordinarily  with  peach- 
es, certainly  not  where  stones  are  to  be  had.  But  with 
Quinces  it  is  otherwise.  Such  cuttings  from  the  latter 
will  make  twice  the  growth  the  first  season  that  will 
be  made  by  an  ordinary  cutting  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  tree. 

The  reason  obviously  of  this  superioritv  liesin  the 
fact  that  the  stump  of  the  cutting,  having  h^n  formed 
below  the  surface,  is  more  disposed  to  Hirow  out 
roots  than  a  cutting  all  whose  growth  had  been  above 
ground.  ^ 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  quinces  you  can  fr^uently  take 
off  suckers  with  roots  already  formed. 

I  have  not  tested  this  method  with  snckeiSifrom  the 
pear,  apple  and  plum,  but  analogically  I  have  no  doubt 
of  similar  socoesB.*    C.  £.  G.    Utiea,  Jan,  U,  19&1. 


-•♦•- 


TiiTBVB  OF  THE  Dbodab. — It  appears  that  the  timber 
of  the  Deodar  cedar,  (the  most  elegant  perhaps  of  all 
evergreens,  and  which  now  sells  at  so  high  a  price  in  this 
country,)  is  of  the  most  durable  character.  Among 
the  Himalayas,  its  native  localities,  the  trunk  sometimes 
attains  a  size  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter;  and  an 
instance  is  recorded  where  the  timber  was  taken  from  a 
temple  supposed  to  have  existed  at  least  1000  years,  as 
sound  in  appearance  as  w)ien  placed  there. 

*  A  sticceas  pr(^;x>rtioDed  to  their  susceptibility  of  beiiif  grown 
Item  cattiugB,  which  all  know  to  be  &r  leaf  than  in  the  cose  of  qoiacMi 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ajixbigah  JouKNALor  Soimos  AHD  A&T. — ^The  nnm- 
ber  of  this  able  and  valuable  Journal  for  March,  contains 
several  interesting  communications,  among  which  are 
the  following:  Velocity  of  the  galvanic  current  In 
Telegraph  wires;  by  B.  A.  Gouu>,  Jr.  Hhiefal  Springs 
of  Camden;  by  T.  S.  Hunt.  Whirlwinds  produced  by 
the  Burning  of  a  Cane-Brake;  by  A.  F.  Olmsted.  No- 
tices of  coal  m  Ghma;  by  D.  J.  HcGowan.  Umit  of 
Perpetual  Snow  in  the  Himalaya ;  by  Lieut.  Strachey . 
Analyses  of  the  Ashes  of  certain  Commercial  Teas,  com- 
municated by  Prof.  £.  N.  Horsford.  The  work  is  con- 
^ducted  by  Professors  Silliman  and  J.  D.  Dava,  aided 
in  chemistry  and  physics  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.  Pub- 
lished in  Kew  Haven  on  the  first  of  every  second  month, 
at  $5  per  year. 

HAnptm's  New  Honthlt  Haqazine.— We  have  re- 
ceived the  number  for  March,  for  which  it  is  sufficient 
praise  to  say,  it  equals  its  predecessor^.  The  first  por- 
tion comprises  "Spring,''  by  Thompson,  with  fifteen 
very  beautiful  illustrations.  With  the  usual  variety  of 
contents,  the^ 'number  doses  with  a  humorous  chapter 
from  Punch,  appropriately  Illustrated.  Published  month- 
ly at  $8  a  year,  by  Haxpsr  k  Bbotsxu,  82  Cliff  street, 
New-Tork. 

Loesixo'ft  PicTomiAL  Fibld  Book  or  thjb  Rbvolutior 
—No.  11  of  this  work,  relates  particularly  to  some  of 
the  first  scenes  of  the  revolution,  such  as  the  battles  of 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  fcc.  The,  illustrations  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  the  general  execution 
of  the  work  is  deserving  the  highest  praise.  Published 
by  Harpxb  fc  Bbothbxs  at  twenty-five  cents  a  number, 
each  number  containing  forty-eight  large  octavo  pages. 

Thx  Fa&xkb's  Guide. — ^We  have  received  No.  15 
of  this  excellent  work,  by  Hen&t  Stepbeks,  author  of 
the  Book  of  the  Farm,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  P.  No&tom. 
It  is  the  most  thorough  work  on  agriculture  which  has 
been  published.  New  York:  Lbobabd  Scon  &  Co., 
79  Fulton  street— twenty-five  cents  per  number— the 
work  to  be  completed  in  22  numbers  of  64  pages  each. 

Next  Sbow  of  the  Rotal  Aoeioultubal  Society.-^ 
The  next  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  in  July  next,  during  the  exhibition  of  the  great 
World's  Fair.  The  Council  of  the  Society  has  decided 
on  the  details  of  the  prize-sheet,  of  which  the  following 
schedule  represents,  summarily,  the  divisions  and  the 
respective  amount  of  prizes  assigned  to  each; — 

Short-horn  cattle, J&216 

Hereford  cattle, 215 

Devon  cattle, 216 

Longhom  cattle, 40 

Channel  Islands  breed, 40 

Sussex  breed, 40 

Scotch  horned  cattle, 46 

Scotch  polled  cattle, 46 

Welsh,  Irish,  and  other  pure  breeds,  40 

Horses, 270 

L^cester  sheep, 170 

South-downs  an^  other  short- wooled 

sheep, 170 

Long- wooled  sheep  (excluding  Lei- 

cesters,) 85 

Sheep  best  adapted  to  a  mountain 

district  (excludiog  Southdowns,) .  60 

Pigs, 180 

Total, Xmo 
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Tho  BablnuM. 

Tbe  fronp  of  (Jiimali  lormed  Suida,  or  the  hog  fkmi- 
Ij,oomprdisi>diNTBnldiiUMtK»M«,oiiaorwUch  Is 
tlM  Btbirana,  the  ftoinal  nprewntedbythe  ftboreent. 
]t  ii  tltB  onlr  known  ipecle*  in  the  genua.  Ita  natlre 
eonntry  It  the  Indian  ArchlpeUco,  fVom  wblcb  it  hu 
baen  occuloniill]'  taken  to  Turioot  Earapcan  conntriea, 
birt  1mm  never  beeii  flkirly  recb^mecl  ftom  iti  wild«l*te, 
^*H^T^^:l^  ipeclnieiu  have  been  kept  for  KTenl  jout  In 
BMnagedes  and  mtu«uni«.  Tbe  anlnal  memblea  tbe 
bog  ia  its  babits,  and  its  flesh  ii  aaid  t«  be  sood  for  food. 
Kartin  obaervei — 

"  Though  allied  to  nw,  rhos,]  tbe  Bablmsia  li  di»- 
tingulshed  by  Krtaic  peculiarTlieii,  one  of  which  I'l  the 
npmrd  direction  of  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  tuiks  or 
GBidne  teeth ;  these  tuakii  in  the  mala,  are  enmnoualy 
developed,  as  to  length,  and  are  eztraordinnry  both  in 
tbeir  form  and  poaition.  They  do  not  pass  out  between 
the  lips,  aa  in  the  hog,  bat  cut  through  the  skin  of  the 
ioout,  so  as  to  appear  like  horna  growing  in  an  unuaasl 
idtBstion.  Instead  of  being  slout  and  strong,  they  are 
dender,  and  rising  vertJcally,  curve  backwards  with  a 
alight  indication  outwarda,  so  as  to  formport  of  a  circle, 
and  oftt^n  touch  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  The  tusks  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  sharp  and  powerful,  and  emerge  from 
between  the  lips;  they  bend  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
are  suffli^iently  formidable  weapons.  The  upper  tuaks 
are  wanting  in  the  ft-malc,  and  the  lower  are  aniall.  The 
inciaora  are  four  in  number  in  each  jaw.  The  molaraare 
Ave  on  each  side,  above  andbetow." 


lBipro*«d  Ornamental  Fenc«. 

Eds.  CuLTiTAToa — Enclosed  I  lend  yon  an  addition 
to  the  already  nuracrou*  phins  for  good  fencea,  which 
like  laws,  to  be  serviceable,  should  be  efficient,  durable, 
and  cheap;  in  order  to  Bccure  these  threeqnali^ies,  many 
drcnmHtiLnceB  must  bo  considered.  The  situation  of  the 
tum,  the  rehitive  cost  of  different  materials,  the  con- 
Tenience  for  working  them,  &.c.  If  there  be  plenty  of 
Umber  on  the  land  that  would  make  rails,  and  so  dtualed 
aa  not  to  be  valuable  for  other  purposes,  an  efficient, 
durable,  and  cheap  fence  may  be  made  of  raUi)  bnt  if 


the  land  be  free  (torn  timber,  and  hava  a  plenty  of  stiHw 
scattered  over  the  sur&ce,  a  good  stone  (fence  iroaki 
possess  the  three  requisite  qualities  in  a  high  degree. 
Should  the  land  he  fMe  ft'om  both  timber  and  stone,  a 
board  fence,  such  as  ts  described  In  tbe  SAb  vol.  of  tbe 
Cultivator  on  the  150th  page,  if  cedar  poata  and  boardi 
should  not  be  very  eipcMlTe,  may  pocaets  tbe  ahore 
mentioned  qnalitica, — but  in  the  absence  of  alltbesecim- 
venlencies,  such  a  Ibnce  as  fs  described  below,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  accompaning  diagrams,  will  pooen  the 
desirable  qnalitics  in  a  high  degree.  Pioket  ffenceaan 
well  known  to  be  the  most  effioient,  hnttfaeh'  durability, 
when  constructed  wholly  of  wood,  ha«  not  been  such  as 
would  warrant  tbe  etpense,  therefore  Ibey  poeicss  bnt 
one  of  the  above  qualities.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
picket  fencea  contemplated  in  the  cuts,  all  having  iron 
posts.  (Sec  Figs.  1,  2,  S.)  Where  large  cobblcatoae* 
are  coaveDlently  situated  on  the  laud,  they  may  be  placed 
about  sixteen  t^et  apart,  on  the  line  of  the  propoaed 
fence,  abont  half  burled  In  the  earth,  and  the  iron  posta 
drilled  into  them,  and  either  wedged,  cemented,  or  mn 
in  with  lead.  (See  Fig.  i.)  WbeQ  qoarried  stone  an 
more  convenient,  blocks  may  be  split  out  abont  three 
feet  loDg,  set  in  the  {round  aboat  two  feet,  aad  the  Iron 
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V,  V.  Chaw's  Ansterdain  Plow,  No.  7, 

Which  received  the  second  premium  for  light  M>i1a,  kt  the  triftl  Instituted  hj  the  New-Tork  St&te  AgricalUinl 
Society,  June,  ISfiO.  It  ismanoracturedbyMr,  Caul,  wtthTftriousotUer.si2ea,at  Amslerdajn,  N,T.  For  par. 
UcuUrB,  see  report  of  the  committee  od  the  trliU  rererred  to,  io  qui  eolomna  Tor  1850,  pp.  824-330 — (Jso  Tratuae' 
(ioRj  of  the  Societj-  fer  1860. 


port  drilled  into  the  top,  m  reprcMOted  in  F^.  6.  The 
tUrd  kind  Is  nfiere  no  itose  i«  convvnimt;  thelronpott 
!•  then  let  into  a  cast-iron  plate,  rcpreMoted  in  Fig.  8, 
which  plate  should  he  about  two  ftet  long,  and  bnried 
below  the  tnrfltce  about  rix  locbee,  wblcb  makes  a  reiy 
pMrnaueut  poet,  unleai  the  Uud  is  snh}BCt  to  hesTiog  by 
&««t;  b  Mich  cue  the  plate  sboold  be  buried  deeper. 

Fi(.  1  iaa  vieirof  a  hsee  supported  by  posts  of  small 
boa,  ronnd  or  aquare,  about  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
If  square,  and  flTa-e^ts  of  ui  inch  if  round)  tbe  manner 
of  GonBtmctlng  tbe  posts  is  sbown  In  tbe  out,  so  plahi  as 
to  require  do  farther  descdptlod.    The  iquare  pickets 


o~^ 


«i«  put  through  round  holes,  as  shown  In  Fig.  7,  which 
a]9o  shows  the  msnnor  of  flulenlng  the  Iron  posts  ti 
lower  rail,  by  square  ataplos  driven  ronnd  the  Iron  Into 


t_ 


tbe  wood;  Fig.  8,  shows  (he  manner  of  putUng  paling 
through  the  rails  Instead  of  square  pieVels. 

Below  are  estimates,  showing  tbe  relative  cost  of  fences 
of  stone  and  Iron  posts,  and  posts  all  iron, — the  wood 
work  not  planed.  About  eiiteen  cents  a  rod  may  be 
MTed  by  letting  the  pickets  or  paling  go  through  the 
lower  rail  to  the  ground  ,and  dispense  with  the  base-board . 
CoaoT  picirl  (mcr  wiili  basr-hniird,  (Fij.  I.)  per  rod— 

aorKilJincbliuiiber,  itSlAlperM. 90  14 

K  kn  1  inch  )uin1^c,  w  •S.SO  nsr  M 16 

SIba.  irm,  u  8  cenB  par  poBdiL 40 

EipaoH  ofVanflrBctuuE, X 

tdmj, '.. ma 


ConoCpde  feiKe,  wiUuHUbue-tnud,  (Fif.  Z)   p«  rod— 

U  feet  li  ineb  timber,  M  tT.OO  per  U tO  11 

VfeulineklKMlNS,  atSSJ»pvH. 10 

SlbLinu, M 

inoncMr m 

EipeoM  of  coMroctiiif W 

•1  IS 
Csat  of  dmg  nD  ud  d«Hg  piekM  (taea,  with  aB  b«  pnu, 

(id  Wflli  IwH-boari,  l^iS.  S,)  pw  rad— 

Oi  1«1 1  inch  lunbn,  u  9SM  pa  If.  •()  13 

IT  feel  11  inch  lumber,  u  tTOO  ps  M IS 

T  Ibi,  wrong  hi  iron,  BccnU  perpcmnd, M 

■  lb).  CHI  litw,  3}  cnni  per  poond, 31 

Cort  or  ■  picket  reocE,wilh  lU  ana  poali, 
bcurfl,  per  ni4- 
» («i  1{  Inch  Inmbn,  n  0740  per  H.. . . 

UfeclliBclilasiber,  mUJOiH  M..... 

7  ihe- iroo, 8 €cnl*  per  poand, ......,,.., 

Slbe.cut  irai,3|cen1tperpoimd,......, 


The  above  estimate  must  be  varied  to  conform  to  the 
placa  and  drcunxtanoet  attendiag  the  constmctlon  of  the 
fences.  If  reqniredtobecOBatmctedbyhandlabor,  the 
last  item  In  each  estimate  Rhould  he  doubled,  at  least, 
but  If  water  or  steam  power  be  used,  with  proper  con- 
Tenienoes,  and  materUa  aie  procured  as  estimated,  the 
cost  will  not  exceed  the  estimates. 

Iron  posts  of  this  construction,  have  Acver  been  In  use 
to  my  knowledge,  but  aqnare  piekets  have  been  put 
throogh  round  boles  In  the  rails,  for  a  number  of  years, 
to  great  advantage.    Dux.    Zyonsrfolt,  S.  T,  Fdi.  8. 

Gbiat  Fboducts  or  Wool,, — Hr.  Hathan  Gushing,  of 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  recently  depodted  in  the  White 
River  wool  depot,  490  fleecesof  well  washed  wool,  whicb 
weighed  1,764  pounds,  and  sold  for$T64.34.  The  extra 
sold  for  46  centa,  the  fine  4SJ  cents,  and  No.  1,414  cts-t 
No.  2,  at  40  cents.  Average  sale  by  tbe  Seece,  $1.91. 
Hr.  Bridge,  of  Pomfret,  deposited  8S2  fleeces,  which 
weighed  1 ,44T  pounds,  which  sold  for  C6ie.S2,  the  diOb- 
rent  qualities  bringing  prices  of  the  first  mentioned  lot. 
Vtrmonl  JmtniAl. 
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HOBTICDLTUBAL  PLOW. 


«  Horticoltnral  Plow." 


The  above  is  a  cnt  of  a  plow,  which  we  are  informed 
was  invented  by  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the 
Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  Germantown,  Pa. 
It  is  described  as  follows: 

*'  The  purposes  for  which  this  plow  is  designed,  are  for 
tilling  among  trees,  and  along  fences,  particularly  thorn 
hedges.  By  shifting  the  front  beam,  which  turns  on  an 
axis,  fromed  of  the  front  end  of  the  main  or  stationary 
beam,  this  plow  may  be  made  to  run  after  the  near  or 
off  side  animal  of  the  team,  as  desired,  thus  without 
the  least  difficulty,  enabling  the  plowman  to  perform 
good  and  straight  work  as  close  to  the  fences  or  trees  as 
he  desires. 

*  *  Any  ordinary  plow  that  is  adapted  to  sward  plowing, 
and  even  one  that  is  considerably  worn,  will,  when  alter- 
ed, by  attaching  the  shifting  beam,  answer  well  for  this 
purpose,  at  ite  use  wQI  not  be  required  but  little,  com- 
pared with  other  plows ;  hence  a  plow  considerably  worn, 
will  do  as  well  as  any.  The  shifting  beam  is  attached  to 
the  stationary  one,  by  fhiming  into  it,  at  right  angles 
with  it,  a  piece  of  timber  of  the  same  size,  about  ten 
inches  long,  with  a  semi-circular  groove  cut  into  it  at  the 
other  end,  so  at  to  fit  it  to  the  stationary  beam,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  piece  of  band  iron,  S  inches 
wide,  and  i  inch  in  thickness,  around  the  round  part  of 
the  beam  prepared  for  it.  There  are  two  braces  of  i 
inch  round  iron,  one  above  and'the  other  below,  attach- 
ed by  the  same  bolt,  at  the  back  end  of  the  shifting 
beam,  fVom  which  they  extend  back  to  the  main  beam 
near  the  handle,  where  they  are  again  attached  by  a  bolt, 
which  is  removed  when  the  beam  is  to  be  shifted,  and 
the  braces  are  brought  back  to  a  line  with  the  shifting 
beam,  when  the  beam  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  braces  again  bolted  to  their  place." 

■  •• 

Seed  Potatoes* 


£i>8.  CcTLTiVATOB.— In  Communications  in  the  Novem- 
ber and  January  numbers  of  The  Cultivator,  on  the 
subject  of  seed  potatoe»-^he  first  by  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Ohio,  the  other  by  Mr.  Gold  of  Connecticut — 
It  is  claimed  that  those  of  the  smallest  size  are  equal 
If  not  superior  to  large  ones,  for  seed.  Now  this  is  a 
subject,  a.s  Mr.  Murray  says,  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer;  for  If  fVom  small  and  indifferent  seed,  can  be 
produced  fair  and  large  potatoes,  as  he  remarks,  it  is 
time  it  was  known. 

There  is  no  crop  the  fkrmor  raises,  that  requires  so 
much  seed,  or  the  seed  of  which  costs  so  much  to 
an  acre,  as  potatoes— ranging  fVom  eight  to  twenty 
bushels — ^the  difference  being  one  quarter  in  large  or 


small  seed ;  or  if  it  takes  sixteen  bushels,  which  is  about 
the  avejrage  of  fiiir  sized  potatoes,  to  plant  an  acre,  the 
same  might  be  done  with  four  very  small  ones,  makiqg 
a  difference  of  twelve  bushels — no  small  item  at  present 
prices,  or  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  be  six  dol- 
lars in  favor  of  small  seed  in  planting  one  acre. 

Not  doubting  the  correctness  of  either  of  your  cor- 
respondent's statements,  for  I  have  heard  similar  ones, 
fVom  respectable  sources,  I  still  am  in  doubt  as  to  any 
good  resulting  from  the  practice;  on  the  contrary,  my 
experience  and  observation  having  led  me  to  a  different 
conclusion.  For  six  years  I  have  planted  both  large  and 
small  seed — sometimes  from  necessity,  but  have  always 
carefully  noted  the  difference,  which  has  been  uniform- 
ly and  decidedly  in  favor  of  large  seed. 

I  will  specify  two  cases.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  I 
planted  two  acres  of  potatoes,  a  portion  of  which  was 
planted  with  small  seed.  Where  I  planted  large  seed, 
I  had  good  potatoes,  but  where  the  small  seed  was 
planted  I  had  very  small,  poor  potatoes— the  whole  beiug 
new  ground. 

The  past  season  I  planted  the  same  number  of  acres, 
but  reserved  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  which  I  planted  with 
small  seed  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  up  to  that  of  ahen% 
egg.  The  result  was  as  aH  former  crops  bad  been  with 
me,  they  were  all  small  and  worthless,  besides  beiqg 
more  affected  by  the  rot  than  where  large  seed  was  used. 

The  difference  in  the  vines,  was  perceptible  as  fiu-  as 
my  potato  patch  could  be  seen.  Those  vines  where  I 
planted  small  seed,  being  not  half  the  length  of  the 
others,  besides  having  a  slender  and  sickly  appearance 
from  the  time  they  were  out  of  the  ground  till  they 
were  harvested. 

The  ground  had  laid  in  pasture  and  meadow  for  forty 
years,  never  having  been  plowed  before.  I  think  the 
principle  holds  good  of  selecting  the  best  of  seed  for 
raising  potatoes,  as  much  so  as  for  com,  wheat  or  any 
crop  raised  on  the  fkrm. 

Not  doubting  but  good  crops  may  have  been  raised, 
occasionally,  from  small  seed,  yet  were  I  in  want  of 
seed,  and  had  to  buy,  I  would  make  three  times  the 
difference  between  large  or  small  potatoes.  J.  Yah 
Denbdegh.    JamuvilUf  N,  F.,  February,  1851. 


-•♦»- 


Agricnltoral  Readlng-^Root  Cnltnrey  &c* 

Eds.  Coltivator— There  is  no  doubt  that  agricultur- 
al reading  is  a  stimulus  to  agricultural  enterprise.  The 
success  of  one  prompts  others  to  effort ;  but  in  order  to 
insure  success,  there  must  be  an  appreciation  of  the 
circumstances  which  were  conducive  to  success  in  the 
undertakings  of  others.  Difference  of  soil  or  of  season, 
or  both,  may  lead  to  entirely  difibrent  results.  There- 
fore a  man  in  reading  in  your  Journal  of  large  crops, 
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ahoold  not  always  calculate  that  his  labors  will  be  in- 
Tariably  rewarded  with  a  boantiAil  hanrest. 

The  ColtiTator,  from  the  first  to  the  present  yolumey 
has  come  to  me  with  the  monthly  contributions  of  its 
editors  and  correspondents,  affording  a  rich  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind— famishing  fresh  stimulus  to  effort 
and  improvement,  and,  I  was  about  to  say,  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  diqwnsiiig  with  the  plow  as  The  Cultiva- 
tor. Why,  they  go  as  naturally  together  as  the  man 
with  the  plow;  and  as  the  plow  needs  his  guidance  and 
skill,  so  the  man  needs  others'  experience  and  wisdom 
to  guide  him. 

Boots,  Dssp  Plowivo,  ko. — ^I  have  always  calculated 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  roots  for  winter — ^yiz:  ruta- 
baga, or  else  flat  tumeps;  and  have  found  them  of  great 
value.  Six  to  eight  hundred  bushels  of  the  latter  to 
tJie  acre  can  be  raised  with  a  little  pains.  I  always  take 
land  that  has  been  plowed  the  previous  year,  (say  in 
com  or  potatoes,)  plow  it  tvfict  ai  least  the  same  season, 
before  sowing.  After  last  plowing,  dress  the  land  with 
18  or  20  waggon-box  loads  of  fine  manure  to  the  acre; 
drag  it  in  thoroughly ;  with  a  light  plow  turn  the  sur- 
fiMe  into  ridges  two  fi^t  apart-nmake  the  top  of  the 
ridge  flat  and  smooth,  Which  even  boys  can  do  with  ex- 
pedition, when  the  land  is  in  right  condition,  i.  e.,  mci- 
Um,  I  sow  about  25th  July  >  not  allowing  the  plants  to 
be  very  near  together-Hsay  from  4  to  8  inches,  according 
to  richness  of  soil.  Two  thorough  dressings  with  cul- 
tivator and  hoe  will  give  the  crop  a  good  start  of  the 
weeds.  The  longer  they  remain  in  the  ground  without 
fireeaing  solid,  the  sweeter  the  tumep  and  the  longer  it 
will  keep ;  and  the  ftster  they  grow,  the  fidrer  they  are 
and  the  less  wormy  and  less  liable  to  be  pithy.  Hanure 
makes  the  tumep  crop.  I  have  had  them  so  large  that- 
Hie  fourth  tumep  could  not  begot  into  the  half-bushel — 
have  had  them  weigh  7  lbs.  and  sound  and  sweet.  The 
flat  tumep  is  better  fbr  cows  than  the  mta-baga,  because 
U  does  not  give  so  strong  a  flavor  to  the  milk,  and  it 
gives  out  no  odor  in  the  cellar* 

Last  season  I  was  determined  to  try  carrots  in  a  small 
way.  The  ground  was  a  moist  loam,  fertile,  and  with  a 
dope  to  the  south.  A  part  I  had  cultivated  with  ruta- 
bagas two  years  in  succesrion,  (bad  husbandry  yon  may 
say,)  because  the  first  crop  had  not  realised  my  expecta- 
tions: but  the  second  was  from  fair  to  inferior.  After 
the  middle  of  If  ay,  it  was  dressed  with  long  manure 
(say  20  loads  to  the  acre)  and  plowed  once  with  Moore's 
plow— largest  size— drimng  the  ploto  almoit  to  the  beam; 
one  man  bearing  his  whole  weight  on  it.  Of  course  the 
horses  had  to  do  thefa*  part  by  the  hardest.  In  order  to 
destroy  the  weeds,  the  ground  should  have  been  plowed 
twice ;  but  a  backward,  wet  season,  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  work  in  repairs  and  building,  and  my  un- 
avoidable absence,  prevented.  So  the  weeds,  having 
grown  to  SQch  a  height,  could  not  be  effectually  buried 
with  the  plow.  The  ground  was  then  thoroughly  raked, 
smoothed,  and  cleared  of  every  weed  that  we  could  find, 
and  marked  for  the  rows,  one  foot  apart,  calculating  to 
have  plants  as  near  as  one  inch,  and  thin  them  to  three 
or  four  inches  apart;  but  was  afterwards  advised  to  let 
them  all  grow,  and  did,  except  as  some  were  unavoida- 
bly pulled  up  in  weeding— «which  was  done  by  hand  twice,, 
ntiilg  only  the  hoe.    There  was  a  third  weeding;  but 


the  work  was  chiefly  done  at  intervals.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  the  roots  were  dug.  After  trying 
successively  the  spade,  dung-fork  and  pick,  I  resorted 
to  the  crow-bar;  taking  two  rows  at  a  time.  One  of  us 
plunged  the  bar  under  the  roots  at  one  end  of  the  row, 
prying  them  out,  while  the  other  grasped  by  the  tops 
all  that  were  loosened,  drew  them  out  and  threw  them 
on  the  ground  in  ranks. 

This  embraces  substantially  the  whole  process  of  cul- 
ture. I  enjoined  upon  the  young  man  who  assisted  me, 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  bushels — Shaving  measured  the 
capacity  of  both  baskets  with  the  half-hushel.  The  crop 
was  87  bushels,  on  ground  (as  measured  with  the  ten 
foot  pole)  44  ft.  by  88  ft,  allowing  six  inches  outside  the 
rows  on  the  4  sides  of  the  piece — ^making  14^  rods 
(within  a  fraction)  and  yielding  at  the  rate  of  about  976 
bushels  per  acre.  This  I  call  a  good  crop;  but  do  not 
always  expect  as  good,  and  intend  to  try  again. 

The  question  may  be  asked  what  are  carrots  good  forf 
Oows  when  fed  with  them  and  corn  fodder,  well  cured, 
(I  always  cut  mine  early  apd  close  to  the  ground,)  give 
the  sweetest  milk  and  butter;  rivaling  in  color,  rich^ 
ness  and  flavor,  that  made  on  the  sweetest  gra«.  For 
horses,  nothing  is  bettei^-one  of  mine  will  .eat<thmi 
eoomr  than  oats,  grow  fat  on  them  and  work  too. 

Last  summer,  in  an  effort  to  drain  a  wet  piece  of 
ground,  I  dog  a  ditch  through  a  pieoe  that  was  dry 
barren  gravel ;  underneath  which  wasa  hard-pan.  When 
the  drain  was  flnished,the  land  was  plowed  and  sowed  with 
buckwheat.  Over  the  drain  no  manure  was  put;  but 
the  buckwheat  was  there  as  ''  heavy  as  it  could  stand," 
both  in  wet  and  dry  ground,  while  on  each  side  It  waa 
hardly  a  foot  high .  The  seas<m  was  very  wet.  Fbascis 
Wbitihq.    Great  Marrimgton,  Maes. 


The  Cayuga  Lake* 


BT  DAVID  THOIUS. 


The  vapors  that  rise  from  large  bodies  of  water,  have 
great  influence  on  the  temperature,  imparting  a  portion 
of  their  warmth  to  the  cold  winds  that  blow  over  them, 
and  thus  lessen  the  severity  of  winter.  A  correspond- 
ent suggests  that  from  this  cause,  the  mercury  is  some* 
times  10  or  16  degrees  lower  in  Wisconsin  than  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and  this  difference 
may  often  account  for  the  preservation  or  loss  of  the 
peach  crop,  when  the  blossom  buds  have  been  started 
untimely.  I  remember  in  1816,  when  I  traveled  in  the 
Western  States,  that  the  trees  were  in  bearing  on  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  OAto,  where  the  cold  north- 
westers had  been  tempered  by  the  vapors  of  that  river, 
but  none  bore  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  same  view 
explains  why  the  district  south  of  Lake  Ontario f  is  so 
favorable  to  this  fruit,  while  none  succeed  on  its  northern 
shore. 

Another  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  lakes,  is  the  effect  of  deep  water  in  re* 
sisting  the  formation  of  ice.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
water  which  is  chilled  at  the  surface,  descends  and  dis- 
places the  warmer  portion  below,  till  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  mass  is  greatly  reduced,  and  then  freezing 
commen  ees.  Certain  it  is  however ,  that  the  shallow  partf 
of  our  lake  are  the  first  to  firee^. 
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From  Long  Pointy  7  mfles  up  the  Cayuga  Lake,  a 
ltii«  north  of  wut,  separates  the  deep  wat«r  on  the  seuth. 
Over  the  northern  part,  varying  fW>m  12  feet  deep  at  tiie 
Bridge,  to  nearly  dO  in  the  deejiest  places,  the  ice  regu- 
larly forms  in  winter, — ^while  south  of  that  line  where 
the  water  suddenly  deepens.  It  generally  continues  open. 
When  I  came  to  reside  in  this  county  (46  years  ago,) 
some  of  the^r«/  settlers  said  that  opposite  to  Levaua, 
the  ioe  had  nerer  been  more  than  "  a  thin  skim,"  break- 
ing up  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  exception  to  this  rule  had  occurred  previous  to 
1682,*  when  a  number  of  persons  passed  over  the  ioe 
from  Aurora  into  Seneca  county. 

The  contintMnee  of  cold  as  well  as  its  intensity ^  il  de- 
serving of  consideration.  One  severe  night  in  the  8d 
month,  produces  much  more  ice  than  one  equally  cold 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  descent  of  heavy  snows 
into  the  lake,  also  prepares  it  for  fVeeeing. 

In  regard  to  the  dkpth  of  this  lake: — More  than  fifty 
years  ago,  J.  L.  RxcBAansoH  of  Jiihum,  (late  First 
Jfudge  of  the  county,)  informed  me  by  letter,  that  he 
had  taken  soundings  opposite  Levana,  making  its  great- 
est depth  250  feet;  and  Dr.  Johv  Geidlbt  (who  has 
given  me  many  other  particulars,)  stated  that  in  1826, 
he  found  the  greatest  depth  of  the  lake  opposite  to 
Aurora,  282  feet.  These  measurements  show  a  dip  to 
the  south  of  nearly  16  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  in  that  direction ;  but  wheth- 
er the  Hamilton  Group  was  excavated  down  to  thelime- 
itone  below,  and  that  these  measurements  give  the  true 
dip,  can  be  only  conjectural,  though  it  seems  not  im- 
probable. 

The  SUte  Geologistf  <^  the  Third  District,  has  said 

that  the  greatest  depth  of  thii  lake  is  896  feet ;  but  the 

name  of  his  informant,  the  extent  of  examination,  and  the 

point  in  the  lake,  are  not  given. 

«»■ 

Feeding  Stock— Large  and  Small  Animalsy  dec* 

Eds.  CuLTivATOtt — I  have  lately  been  reading  the 
State  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions  for  1849, 
which  I  only  got  some  two  weeks  ago.  To  the  discus- 
sions at  Syracuse  on  Sheep  farming,  I  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention,  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  men  of  intelli- 
gence, and  men  of  science,  prefer  one  breed  of  sheep  to 
another  because  they  are  small  eaters.  I  have  been  a 
feeder  or  keeper  of  sheep  and  cattle  from  my  youth, 
and  I  never  saw  an  animal  pay  for  his  keep,  if  a  small 
eater.  I  mean  everything  I  have  on  my  farm  to  eat 
heartily,  and  then  I  think  I  have  a  fair  chance  for  pay. 
The  Saxon  sheep  with  me,  would  not  eat  enough  in  cold 
weather ;  but  would  stand  in  the  most  sheltered  places 
In  the  yards  or  under  the  sheds,  while  the  Merinos,  would 
be  at  their  racks  eating  with  a  good  appetite.  Conse- 
quently, the  Saxons  would  get  poorer,  while  the  Merinos 

*  In  that  yeor,  Cuxmtophkk  Morgan,  senior,  (father  of  our  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  Slate,)  made  the  rollowiug  raemorondum,  which 
has  been  obligingly  fnrnished  by  one  of  the  family: 

**  February  S7, 1839.  The  Cayuga  Lake  wm  frozen  over  on  the 
Mh*  Six  peraona  eroated  over  from  Aurora  to  the  oppoaite  aide 
of  the  lake  on  foot.  On  the  27th.  five  persons  chained  across  from 
the  Stone  Store  House,  and  found  the  distance  to  be  268  chains  and 
16  links,"  «'.  i.  equal  to  3  miles  and  113  rods.  Previous  to  that  time, 
mne  trigonometrical  ottempt  had  made  it  4  miles  and  80  rods! 
t  The  late  Laxdhxb  VAarojun. 


were  getting  ikt;  aad  I  long  atecedlBOoiitiimed  keepSi^ 
Saxons-Hhey  ar«  not  adajiced  to  our  eliaiate,  at  leaal 
such  Saxons  aa  I  havie  baea  aoquunted  witk.  They 
have  not  wool  enough  to  keep  them  warm.  Berides^ 
their  pelte  are  as  thin  aa  paper,  while  the  right  kind  of 
MerfaMw  hare  pelts  almost  thick  enoi^  to  make  wftter 
proof  boots. 

I  notice,  also,  that  tbote  gentlemen,  or  some  of  thm, 
think  that  then*  abeep  eat  aooording  to  their  aiao« 
I  have  heard  it  said,  ever  ahioe  I  caa  remember,  that 
every  animal  but  man,  ate  aeoonUag  to  its  siae;  and 
this  was  said,  too,  by  those  who  were  thought  mes  of 
knowledge;  but  I  am  AtUy  conTineed  that  they  were 
under  a  mistake.  It  la  not  easily  tested  is  sbeei^,  bai 
in  my  staU-fed  cattle  I  have  tested  it  beyond  a  doabt| 
and  I  do  say,  (without  fear  of  contradkstion  by  praetl- 
cal  men,)  that  I  can  iit  a  steer  that  will  weigh  SOOlbe.  of 
beef,  with  as  little  fieed  as  I  can  fiit  one  that  will  net  weigh 
over  600  Iba.,  and  ia  nk»  eases  out  ef  ten  the  former 
will  gain  much  fiMter  than  the  latter.  ETerytUiy  de> 
penda  on  the  natural  propensity  ef  the  animal. 

I  am  BOW  fisttmg  steers,  as  usual.  I  feed  42  this  win- 
ter, and  110  wethere.  Of  my  steersi  M  are  fti,  and 
sold  to  go  oir  next  Monday.  They  are  4  years  old  this 
coming  spring,  and  very  fine.  The  others  are  youqger^ 
and  I  shall  keep  them  tiU  summer.  I  shall  aeon  bey 
in  another  lot  to  have  Cat  ia  Joee,  or  eariy  ia  iulj.  By 
doing  so  I  make  immense  quantities  of  manure  and  get 
a  iUr  market  price  for  my  corn  and  h«y.  I  buy  and 
(bed  some  oil-cake,  betidea. 

I  think  there  are  not  so  amny  cattle  ae  usual  fatted  ia 
this  section  thia  winter,  as  many  lost  by  them  last  year, 
and  so  &r,  what  have  been  sold  will  scarce^  pay  their  cc«t 
and  keep,  but  the  value  of  the  manare  is  imcmlcuimblif 
especially  on  wheat  growing  farms. 

ExpKaiMKVT  IN  Fsaniae  tbb  Seis  or  Pmaox-wiBa. 
—I  made  an  ezperimeat  in  feedii^  p^eon-weed  seed, 
ground  fine,  to  cattle.  I  selected  two  steers,  one  ap- 
parently a  good  feeder,  tbeother  rather  bard  in  the  hide 
with  coarse  hair,  and,  as  X- thought,  the  worst  feeder  1 
had.  Those  two  I  commeneed  feeding  with  four  quarte 
of  meal  of  Pigeoa-weed,  (alias  red  root,  alias  steinkrout,) 
per  day.  They  eat  it  well,  and  gained.  I  iaoreased  it 
to  six  quarts  per  day ;  they  still  eat  it,  and  did  well.  I 
thought  it  cost  me  nothing,  and  I  increased  it  to  eight 
quarts  each  per  day;  they  still  eat  it  for  a  few  days^ 
when  both  refused  to  eat  the  same  morning.  I  removed 
it  fi-om  their  manger,  and  gave  them  a  very  little  eora 
meal,  which  they  eat  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  same  day  they  both  commenced  purgiag,  aad  con- 
tinued so  fbr  two  days,  t  oflfbred  them  no  mealof  any  kind 
until  the  purging  stopped.  I  then  oommenoed  with  Ibur 
quarts  of  the  pigeon- weed  meal  to  each  per  day,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  and  no  more,  and  they  are  now  fitt — ^bolh 
being  about  the  Mime  fktness.  Therefbre  I  would  put  it 
down  for  a  certainty,  that  cattle  can  be  fatted  on  pigeon- 
weed  meal,  with  from  four  to  six  quarts  per  day;  but 
that  eight  quarts  nmst  not  be  fed. 

Now  these  two  cattle  were  in  a  lot  that  I  fed  myself, 
during  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  week 
just  past. 

EaADioATiov  or  Pioxoa-wxan. — ^By  the  by,  I  believe 
I  have  found  out  an  easy  way  of  exterminating  that  peel 
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of  the  wheat  growii^  fknaan  of  western  New  York, 
(lHgeoii-weed|)  and  thai  is  by  pUitfing  the  (prouad  with 
Indian  corn  two  years  in  snooession.  It  has  suoceeded 
on  A  28  acre  field  of  mine.  But  I  have  longknown  that 
a  man  had  to  follow  up  some  experiments  by  more  than 
one  trial  to  make  sure  of  the  result.  I  am  going  to  fol- 
low up  this  one^  straight  forward. 

Sbsltkb  voa  Maxobk. — ^I  notioe  a  great  deal  is  now 
said  and  muoh  written,  about  keeping  bam-yard  manure 
under  oover.  Now  this  is  what  I  have  been  experiment- 
ing upon  f<Nr  orer  20  years,  and  I  am  fnlly  of  the  opin- 
ion, after  many  trials,  manure  is  not  any  the  better  for 
beii^  kept  under  eo^er,  and  I  think  decidedly  worse,  if 
it  is  to  be  immediately  applied  to  potatoes  or  Indian 
oom.*  I  do  really  wish  that  some  thorough,  working, 
practical  men  would  test  it  fairly  and  give  their  <^inion 
through  The  Cultivator.  I  know  that  men  of  practice 
are  leldom  writers,  and  more  seldom  speakers  in  public 
meetings;  but  I  would  rather  have  the  opinion  of  one 
thorough,  experienoed  farmer,  than  the  cq^nion  of  ton 
theorists.  I  know  scientific  men,  or  some  of  them  say, 
what  may  answer  my  farm,  may  not  answer  my  neigh- 
^r's  a  mile  off;  but  barn^yard  manure  answers  for  all 
land  that  is  dry,  in  all  places  and  all  countries  I  ever  saw 
Off  read  of;  and  the  farmer  can  always  have  plenty  of  it 
if  he  manages  right;  but  he  must  not  feed  his  cattle  and 
sheep  at  straw  stacks  through  the  winter,  with  nothing 
else.  TTould  you  belleye  that  in  this/amottt  county  of 
Seneca,  you  may  see  fine  thrifty  steers,*  in  the  fidl,  tiiat 
ten  bushels  of  com  meal  and  less  than  a  tea  of  hay  would 
make  fit  for  the  butcher,  or  for  New  York  or  any  other 
market,  turned  to  a  stack  of  straw,  or  more  often  a  heap 
of  straw,  without  any  other  shelter,  there  to  do  the  best 
they  can.  I  have  seen  them  eatu^  a  tunnel  through  the 
stack  of  straw ;  and  when  the  sprhig  thaws  come,  s(»ne 
have  had  both  cattle  and  sheep  smothered. 

Still  some  of  those  farmers,  lay  up  money.  If  they 
•re  penurious  in  feeding  their  cattle  and  sheep,  they  are 
generally  penurious  in  other  things,  and  if  their  cattle 
or  sheep  bring  them  little,  they  feed  them  nothing  that 
they  could  sell,  and  what  they  get  they  ketp. 

There  are  fhrmers,  and  those  who  own  good  land,  too, 
that  turn  all  their  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  highway 
tlirongh  summer,  and  some  will  even  buy  young  cattle 
In  sprii^  and  turn  them  on  the  highway  tfarongh  sum- 
mer, and  after  harvest,  give  them  a  run  on  their  stub- 
bles until  winter  seta  in ;  then  turn  them  to  the  straw 
stack  or  heap.  A  great  many  sheep  are  kept  in  the 
same  way. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  most  of  your  correspondento 
give  a  flattering  account  of  the  improvement  of  the 
fhrmfaig  community.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  iroproTement  within  the  last  ton  years,  but  still  a 
great  many  ikrmers  go  on  as  I  have  represented,  and  yet 
lay  up  money.  If  their  wheat  should  only  a  versge  them 
12  or  16  bushels  per  acre,  they  raise  it  with  their  own 

*  There  may  be  some  points  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that 
oar  correqwndeiit  has  overlooked.  For  instance,  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  Duianre  kept  under  cover  is  over  heated,  and  much  of  the 
valuable  part  burned  out  To  settle  the  question  fairly,  the  sheltered 
xttbuure  should  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  and  cod  to  prevent  waste. 
If  all  the  circumstances  were  properly  at  ended  to,  we  cannot  doubt 
thai  iha  result  of  the  experiment  would  be  in  Ikvar  of  the  naaure 
promoted  from  the  air  and  raipa.   Sm. 


labor,  and  like  their  stock  it  is  almost  all  gain.    If  I 

happen  to  toll  some  of  them  that  they  should  feed  their 

sheep  something  bettor  than  straw,  they  will  say,  that 

their  sheep  will  compare  fitvorably  with  mine,  yet  some 

of  those  who  formerly  fed  nothing  but  straw  to  their 

cattle  and  sheep,  have  changed  their  course,  and  now 

have  as  fine  cows  and  sheep  as  any  man  has,  and  it  would 

be  much  to  the  credit  of  our  country  were  every  farmer 

to  do  so.    JoHM  JoHMSTOH,  near  Gentw,  Feb,  12, 1861. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  not  yet  finished  threshing  my  last  crop 

q€  wheat,  but  know  that  it  will  average  over  thirty 

bushels  per  acre.    I  have  now  a  little  over  fifty  acres  on 

the  ground,  that  I  expect  a  large  crt^  flrom.    With  the 

exception  of  six  or  eight  acres,  it  is  thoroughly  tfie- 

drained,  and  otherwise  in  good  condition, 

»«4 

Hnssey's  Reaping  Machine* 

Ens.  GuLTrvATOB. — ^I  observe  in  a  lato  number  of 
your  Journal,  a  stotement  from  Mr.  McGobiuck,  with 
regard  to  his  reaping  machine ;  also  one  from  another 
personrespectingjnyreapii^  and  mowing  machine,  which 
seem  to  have  been  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  in  a 
previous  number  ^  your  paper.  As  that  inquiry  did 
not  come  under  my  observation  in  proper  season,  I  was 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  making  a  parallel  stote- 
ment. Believing,  with  others,  that  I  was  not  fairly- 
represented  in  that  correspondence;  as  the  stotement 
made  for  me  by  your  correspondent  did  not  refer  to 
machines  made  by  myself,  or  to  such  as  are  made  with 
the  hnprovemento  of  lattor  years,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

Without  troubling  you  with  argumento,  I  will  cbnfln^ 
myself  to  stoting  a  few  facts.  My  reapmg  machine  has 
been  in  successful  use  fifteen  years.  The  patonted  im- 
provemenU  of  latter  years  have  increased  its  value  as  a 
reaper,  and  made  it  a  mowing  machine.  It  has  driven 
from  the  field  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountoins 
every  other  reaper;  for  this  fact,  I  will  refer  to  all  the 
prominent  planters  in  lower  Yirginia,  and  the  Shenan* 
doah  Valley,  and  of  every  other  place  where  other  reap- 
ers have  had  time  to  become  known.  Another  striking 
fact  is  this:  hundreds  of  mechanics  in  the  western stotes 
are  now  infringing  on  my  present  patent  right,  in  getting 
up  machines  to  go  by  other  names,  while  infringmento 
on  the  other  inventions  for  reaping  are  scarcely 
known.  I  will  not  boast  of  making  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  machines;  the  extont  of  my  business  has  hereto- 
fore been  to  fill  orders. 

Another  fact  is  this:  by  recent  improvemento  my  reap- 
er has  become  a  mowing  machine.  James  Clark,  of 
Lasalle,  111.,  in  a  published  letter,  says  he  has  cut  400 
acres  of  grass  with  one  of  my  machines  in  the  last  har- 
vest—200  of  meadow  and  200  of  prairie.  I  will  toke 
the  liberty  also  to  refer  to  Edward  J.  Eno,  of  Berlin, 
Sangamon  county,  and  to  Saml.  Thomas,  of  Green 
county,  Illinois,  and  to  John  Gockey  and  John  Merry- 
man,  of  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  and  could  refer  to  hun- 
dreds of  other  farmers  for  ito  merits  as  a  mowing 
machine. 

As  regards  the  cutting  of  lodged  grain,  I  will  refer  to 
matter  already  published,  the  signatures  of  responsible 
and  disinterested  farmers,  instead  of  making  any  state* 
ment  of  my  own. 
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Horris  Sleight,  of  Dupage  county,  III.,  ny»— <'  We 
went  into  a  piece  of  Black  Sea  wlieat,  a  part  of  which 
was  nearly  flat  on  the  ground,  and  lying  in  all  directions ; 
I  had  no  idea  it  conld  be  cut  by  any  machine,  but  to  my 
astonishment;  Mr.  Hussey^s  machine  cut  it  as  ftee  and 
easy  as  if  it  had  been  standing  up." 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bltinge,  of  Kane  county,  HI.,  says 
"  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  worked  in  wheat  Tery  badly 
lodged,  where  the  ground  was  rough,  yet  it  cut  it  all 
clean." 

When  fkrmers  have  failed  to  cut  their  lodged  grain 
with  my  reapers,  it  has  generally  been  owing  to  a  want 
of  practical  experience  with  the  right  kind  of  machines. 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  merits  of  my  reaper  should 
be  Judged  of,  and  its  character  established  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  machine  not  built  at  my  manufactory  in  Bal- 
timore. Many  reapers  are  passed  off  for  ''  Hussey's,"  to 
my  great  danmge  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  my  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  made  in 
Baltimore,  is  now  on  board  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  its 
way  to  the  World's  Fair  in  London.  Obbd  Hcssbt. 
BttlUnuMre.  Feb,  14, 1861. 

Not  Gi¥iMg  Credit. 

Ens.  Cultivator — In  your  February  number,  you 
eharge  us  wfth  publishing  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
head  of  "Village  Lectures,"  "as  original,"  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  which  "  first  appeared  in  the 
English  Agricultural  Gazette." 

If  you  will  please  to  turn  to  page  840  of  our  Kovem- 
ber  numbed,  for  1850,  where  we  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  these  "  Lectures,"  you  will  find  the  following 
pre&tory  remarks: 

"  We  insert  from  the  London  Agricultural  Gaeette, 
the  following  and  tueceeding**  [this  last  word  was  not 
originally  italicised]  "  Lectures  on  Scientific  and  Practi- 
cal Agriculture,  which  from  the  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  expressed,  and  their  general 
utility  to  the  farmer,  we  trust  will  be  acceptable  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  readers." 

If  the  above  does  not  give  ample  credit, — and  that  of 
a  highly  fiattering  kind — to  the  source  from  which  we 
took  these  lectures,  then  we  do  not  know  what  credit 
is.  But  you  will  doubtless  add,  that  this  is  not  enough, 
and  that  credit  should  should  be  attached  to  each  suc- 
ceeding number  copied.  In  this  we  entirely  agree;  but 
as  we  do  not  read  the  proofs  of  such  things,  we  did  not 
observe  this  omission  till  the  January  number  of  our 
paper  was  published.  We  then  directed  credit  to  be 
given  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  In  all  subsequent 
numbers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  article ;  and  the  reason 
it  was  not  done  in  our  February  number  was,  that  the 
person  who  superintends  the  matter  of  the  Agricultur- 
ist, was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  then  left  to  a  third  party 
who  was  ignorant  of  our  directions.  No  one  can  be 
more  scrupulous  in  giving  credit  than  we  are ;  and  al- 
though our  own  publication  has  been  general  plunder 
for  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country  for  the  past 
nine  years,  and  the  above  English  or  London  Agricul- 
tural Gazette — ^in  whose  favor  you  here  volunteered 
championship — ^has  occasionally  been  one  of  the  number  j 
ttill  we  do  not  believe  any  periodical  m  the  United 
States,  is  less  open  to  a  charge  of  not  giving  oredit  than 


ours;  and  whenever  this  has  been  omitted,  it  was  with- 
out the  knowledge,  and  totaHy  contrary  to  the  wisiies 
of  the  editors. 

Yet  the  Cultivator  itself  is  not  guiltless  of  the  chai^ 
it  prefers  against  us.  If  you  will  turn  to  volume  6tli, 
page  171,  you  will  find  a  continuation  of  the  article  on 
the  "  Manufacture  of  Cheese,"  by  Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Fisb, 
which  is  taken  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soc.  Transac- 
tions, and  appears  there  in  the  Cultivator  as  original, 
and  without  the  slightest  inthnation  whatever  of  its  bein^ 
copied  fVom  another  work.*  We  could  spedfy  several 
other  articles  published  in  the  Cultivator,  iVom  time  to 
time  as  original,  which  were  copied  fVom  other  sources, 
but  we  do  not  think  this  worth  while,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  was  inadvertently  done,  and  at  the  time  esosped 
the  attention  of  the  editors;  who  we  are  happy  to  say, 
are  more  exact  in  giving  credit  for  articles  whidi  they 
republish  from  other  sources,  than  any  other  oonducton 
of  the  press  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  we  will 
moreover  add,  that  the  Cultivator,  like  the  Agricul- 
turist, is  general  plnnder  throughout  the  Union,  to  the 
great^dlsgrace  of  the  conductors  of  agricultural  and  other 
periodicals  and  papers,  who  habitually  pilfer  as  unscru- 
pulously as  if  the  property  were  all  their  own.  EDirojaa 
or  TBI  Amuicah  Aorxcultu&ist.  NetD  Torky 
Feb,  6, 1861. 


-•♦•- 


**  Wool  and  Gum.* 


Eos.  CvLTxvATOir— I  notioed  in  the  Jamary  number 
of  your  Journal,  an  article  under  this  head  from  a  cor- 
respondent, suggested  by  your  nottoe  of  sheep  In  Addi- 
son county,  yt. 

In  the  breeding  of  sheep,  I  believe  it  is  most  adviaa^ 
ble  to  pursue  a  medium  course,  in  relation  to  the  ofly 
matter  so  natural  to  the  wool  of  Merino  sheep.  I  con- 
sider an  excess  or  deficiency  of  this  material,  equally 
objectionable .  There  can  much  be  said  in  fkvor  of  dieep 
that  produce  fleeces  well  supplied  with  oil  of  the  right 
sort;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  defimte  term  to  ezprpss 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  oil ,  yolk  or  gum.  I  should  choose- 
sheep  whose  fieeces  abound  in  what  I  should  term  trans- 
parent oil- within  the  fleece,  and  flowing  to  the  end  of  the 
staple,  and  there  forming  what  might  be  called  yolk,  or 
gum,  which  by  combining  with  dust,  gives  the  snrftee 
of  the  wool  a  dark  look.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  oil  and  yolk ,  preserves  the  fleece  ftom  "  dead  ends," 
and  the  deleterious  effects  of  stormy  weather— 4hat  it 
greatly  fkcilitates  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  much  in- 
creases its  strength,  soilness,  and  elasticity.  And  I  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  doubt  that  manu&cturers  would 
prefer  a  fleece  well  supplied  with  the  oil  and  yolk  which 
I  have  described,  after  it  was  thoroughly  washed,  to  a 

*  On  tmmhi^  to  the  article  here  referred  to,  we  find  it  preftced  m 
follows :  "  {Mr.  FiA^t  Eswy,  eamehkUdJ^ompmgt  154)."  Ontam- 
ii^  to  the  fint  port  of  the  trticle,  we  find  it  introduced  by  the  Adlow^ 
ing  words .  "  At  the  January  meeting  of  the  New- York  State  Agri- 
cultural, Society  1&4S,  Mr.  Alon'zo  L.  Fish,  of  Litchfield,  Herki- 
mer county,  received  a  premium  c^  fifty  doQars  for  an  account  of  ex- 
periments made  by  him  in  the  nuinufhcture  and  mans^mem  of 
cheese.  Mr.  F.'s  valuable  esaay  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  embodied 
in  the  elaborate  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  society  to 
examine  the  claims  of  competitors  under  this  head,  and  wiU  be  found 
in  the  volume  of  Tranmetiont  for  1847,  when  published.  We  think 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  FishSi  remarb  will  be  read  -wnk 
■dvamage,**  fto.   Em.  Colt. 
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dry  fleece  with  '^  dead  ends/'  as  Uiey  acknowledge  that 
the  wool  ttom  oily  sheep,  is  mannfiictnred  with  much 
leas  waste — is  easier  worked,  and  will  make  handsomer 
and  more  lasting  cloth,  than  the  wool  of  sheep  quite 
destitute  ot*  oil.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  gummy 
matter,  quite  different  in  its  appearance  and  effects  from 
the  above.  This  may  be  observed  in  yellow,  thick, 
pitchy  particles  within  the  fleece,  and  does  not  circulate 
freely  to  the  end  of  the  wool ;  consequently  the  fleece 
has  alight  colored  surface  with  '^dead  ends;"  and  as 
the  wool  cannot  be  freed  from  this  thick,  adhesive  gum 
by  a  common  cold  water  wash,  such  fleeces  wlU  show  a 
larger  per  cent  of  skrlnkage  in  cleansing,  than  any  others. 

I  dislike  light  colored  Merinos,  very  much,  and  have 
never  yet  seen  any  with  as  fine  and  perfect  wool  as  can 
be  found  in  the  best  wooled  varieties  with  a  dark  sur- 
Uce.  I  believe  dark  colored  Merinos  that  are  free  from 
this  thick,  yellow  gum  within  the  fleece,  are  more  high- 
ly appreciated  by  well  informed  wool>growers  at  the 
present  time  than  formerly.  I  sell  from  80  to  86  year- 
ling bucks  annually,  and  I  find,  that  when  other  things 
are  about  evenly  balanced,  the  best  Judges  of >  sheep 
■elect  those  with  a  dark  surftoe. 

I  send  you  samples  of  wool  from  my  sheep  that  you 
may  Judge  something  of  the  character  of  the  fleeces  in 
regard  to  oil  and  yolk,  as  well  as  the  complexion  and 
fineness.  I  think  I  can  show  as  even  a  flock  of  like 
number  as  there  is  in  the  country.  You  can  Judge  of 
the  uniformly  fine  quality  of  my  wool  from  the  fact  that 
out  of  1447  lbs.  sorted  at  the  White  Biver  Wool  Depot, 
there  were  only  nine  pounds  "  No.  2,"  the  remainder 
being  classed  in  the  three  higher  qualities. 

The  average  weight  Of  my  last  year's  cUp  of  wool, 
4xehu%v4  of  any  wethers  or  bucks'  fleeces,  except  lambs, 
was  4  lbs.  6  oe.  which  brought  me,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Wool  Depot,  at  the  rate  of  $1.86  per  fleece. 
The  annual  income  of  my  flock  by  the  sale  of  wool  and 
■orpins  sheeep,  (which included  my  bucks,  wether  lambs 
and  my  eldest  and  most  objectionable  ewes)  was  $8.17 
per  head. 

I  believe  if  wool-growers,  whose  sheep  are  not  below 
a  medium  character,  would  select  their  most  approved 
«wes  and  cross  them  with  the  very  best  bucks,  with  flne 
and  heavy  fleeces,  they  could,  in  a  few  years,  obtain  a 
flock  that  would  average  4  lbs.  or  more,  of  clean  washed 
wool  that  would  aortas  <<flne"  and  <<No.  1."  Ebhe. 
Bbims.    Pomfrit,  Ft.,  Feb.  1861. 

>e* 

Fowls«««Talae  of  their  Manure. 


At  a  late  agricultural  discussion  in  this*  city,  Mr. 
Chistsb  Mosbs,  of  Skaneateles,  made  some  valuable 
remarks  on  poultry  keeping.  He  stated  that  for  seve- 
ral years  past  he  had  kept  600  to  700  fowls,  and  the  last 
winter  kept  900.  His  chief  object  Is  eggs,  of  which  his 
fowls  avenge  about  100  each,  annually.  They  are  not 
conflned,  out  are  allowed  to  range  at  will.  Their  food 
is  principally  wheat  screenings,  with  some  corn,  buck- 
wheat, and  animal  offiil.  He  is  also  particular  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  oyster.shells,  pounded,  of  which,  espe- 
cially during  spring,  of  at  the  season  when  they  lay  moat, 
they  eat  large  quantities.  The  lime  of  the  oyster-shells 
doubtless  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  shell  of 


the  egg,  and  perhaps  assists,  also,  in  the  digestion  of 
thefeod. 

He  keeps  the  Polish  or  Top-knot  fowls,  and  the  o<Mn- 
mon  country  stock — ^prefers  the  former  on  account  of 
their  laying  more  steadily  the  flrstyear,  or  two  yeann* 
thmks  there  is  not  much  difierenoe  in  the  black  and 
spangled  varieties  of  T<^knots.  His  general  inraetice 
is  not  to  keep  fowls  after  the  second  year;  as  they 
do  not  lay  so  weU  after  that  age,  they  are  regularly 
sold  off,  and  the  sto<}k  Is  kept  up  chiefly  by  purchsse, 
though  some  chickens  are  raised;  and  it  is  only  for 
the  latter  object  that  cocks  are  kept,  Mr.  M.  being 
satisfied  that  they  are  of  no  benefit  in  the  production  of 
eggs  for  market. 

Mr.  Mosxs  considers  the  manure  of  his  fowls  of  much 
importance,  and  takes  care  that  it  is  all  saved  and  ap- 
plied to  his  crops.  Under  the  building  in  which  the 
fowls  roost,  is  a  cellar,  into  which  all  the  manure  is  put. 
In  spring,  a  few  weeks  before  planting  time,  the  manure 
is  worked  over  and  mixed  with  plaster— sometimes  with 
plaster  and  ashes  in  equal  proportions — using  enough 
of  these  articles  to  make  the  manure  so  dry  as  to  pul- 
verize thoroughly. 

This  domestic  guano,  of  which  Mr.  M.  sometimes  has 
the  quantity  of  800  bushels  in  a  season,  produces  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  growth  of  Indian  corn.  His 
mode  of  applying  it  is,  to  drop  a  handful  in  each  hill, 
which  is  then  covered  half  an  inch  or  more  with  earth, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  seed  from  coming  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  manure,  which  experience  has  shown 
would  prevent  its  germination.  Mr.  M.  stated  that  he 
had  tried  this  compost  in  comparison  with  good  hqg 
manure,  by  applying  each  to  corn  in  the  same  field  and 
on  similar  soil.  On  one, part,  half  a  shovel  full  of  hog 
manure  was  put  in  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  part,  a  hand- 
Ail  of  the  hen  manure  compost.  The  crop  was  best 
where  the  latter  was  used,  and  the  succeeding  crop, 
(which  was  oats,)  showed  the  same  result  in  favor  of 
the  hen  manure. 

On  another  occasion  he  manured  ten  acres  with  the 

hen  manure,  which  produced  sixty  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acre.  On  a  part  of  this  piece,  he  used  the  manure 
only  on  alternate  rows,  leaving  the  intermediate  rows 
with  no  application.  The  ears  were  '^  mere  nubbins" 
on  the  rows  that  had  no  manure.  He  planted  pump- 
kins on  a  row  that  had  no  manure,  and  on  another  row 
that  had  the  proportion  given  to  the  rest  of  the  field. 
The  row  which  had  no  manure,  produced  no  pumpkins 
of  any  value ^  the  other  produced  flfty-one  fiiir  sized, 
good  pumpkins. 

Mr.  M.  stated  that  his  son  was  engaged  with  another 
person  in  the  poultry  trade,  and  that  in  the  winter  of 
lSt9>-60,  they  sent  between  twenty  and  thirty  tons 
to  New- York  and  Boston. 

■  •• 

Incxkase  of  Ghxss.— Wx.  Littlx,  in  his  address 
before  the  Mahoning  county  (0.)  Agricultural  Society, 
remarks  that  the  increase  of  chess  from  seed,  is  much 
more  rapid  than  farmers  are  generally  aware  of.  He 
says,  ^Mf  the  wheat  crop  is  injured  or  destroyed,  the 
chess  plant,  which,  if  surrounded  by  strong  and  healthy 
wheat  plants,  would  make  but  a  small  and  feeble  growth, 
spreads  itself  &r  and  wide,  and  assumes  the  place  of  its 
unfortunate  rival.  The  result  of  one  seed  thus  aod- 
dentally  dropped  would  astonish  one.  I  have  myself 
counted  78  stalks,  each  stalk  averaging  20  seeds,  makii^; 
about  1560  seeds  from  one  single  plant;  multiply  this 
all  over  the  fleld,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  where  all  the 
chess  comes  from." 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Awwd  of  Pren^wMi* 


Each 
•S.OO 


Each 


93.00 


Tt  appears  hy  oar  booki,  that  the  foUovriiig  gentlemen  are  entitled 
to  tiie  Premimns  we  ofered  for  the  largeal  Iktt  of  sobecribers  to  Tax 
OVLTITAZOH  for  1861,  raeehred  prior  to  the  ISCh  ef  March : 

1.  A.  Gary,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y., 213  tuba.  SSO 

2.  F.  H.  Feasendeu,  BraitlebiTo,  Vi., IW) 40 

3.  L.  W.  Cartja.  Madison,  N.  Y 80 30 

4.  John  H.  Reid,  Fredenckton,  N.  B... 02  .... .    20 

5.  John  J.  Pntnam,  Anut:>rdam,  N.  Y.,.  •  •  •    01 

6.  H.MiUd,liOWv.ne,N.  V., 61 

7.  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Ljnicliburg,  Va., 59 

8.  P.  Bteadman,  Ctiicopee,  Mass., 5( 

0.  A  ConieLl,  Newtowii,  Pa^  50 

10.  W.  O.  Buell,  Penh,  Can., 50 

U.  O.  F.  Marabail,  W heeler,  N.  Y., 40 

12.  Thos.  M.  Harris,  Riichie  C.  H.  Va., 4« 

13-  James  Wells,  Jobiistowii.  N.  Y.,  .  .  40 

14.  George  Clare,  Scbeuectady,  N.  Y 44 

15.  J.  P.  Mills,  Galesville,  N.  Y., 43 

U.  J.  Miller,  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 41 

17.  W.  L.  Eaton,  Nashua.  N.  H ^ 41 

la  8.  C.  Jackson,  MiiiaTilte,  N.  Y., 41 

19.  G.  A.  Haiieheu  West  Stockholm,  N.  Y., .  30 

20.  Jay  Jackson,  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 39 

91.  W  Keese,  Peru,  N.  Y 30 

S2.  C.  T.  Dake,  KiUSBiau,  O., 39 

All  others  who  have  sent  us  fiAeen  subscribers  or  more,  with  the 

pay,  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist,  or 

•ny  other  doHitr  book  they  may  adect    [For  list  of  Africaltural 

and  Horticultural  Books,  see  our  last  number,  p.  ISO.] 

AcKNOWLBDQifENTfl. — CommuDications  have  been 
received  since  our  last,  fVom  J.  R.  L.,  Dcane,  V.  "W.  S., 
John  Johnston,  J.  "W.  Gray,  J.  F.  H.,  Obed  Hussey, 
Francis  Whiting,  T.  H.  Collimi,  Henry  Halsey,  M.  E. 
C,  S.  W.  Thompson,  Wm.  P.  Bedell,  S.,  S.  Van  Den- 
burgh,  H.  C.  W.,  J.  F.  Gritman,  Norton  Case,  G.,  A 
Subscriber,  David  Thomas,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  C. 
Reagles,  Geo.  Mansfield,  Le  Roy  Mowry,  One  who  in- 
tends to  be  a  Farmer,  0.,  J.  T.  C,  "W.  0.  Bud,  S.  L. 
Wattles,  J.  Gummings,  H.  Collins,  A.  T.  James,  Gur- 
don  Evans,  Wm.  Bacon. 

Books,  Pamphlbts,  Ice,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows: Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mass. 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  fVom  the  Superintendent, 

Dr.  Geo.  Chandlsk. Transactions  of  the   Essex 

(Mass.)  Ag.  Society  for  1850,  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Pboc- 
Toa,  President  of  the  Society. Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  National 

Popular  Education,  from  Hon.  Wm.  Slapb. ^Report 

of  the  Ag.  Committee  of  the  Ho.  of  Rep.  of  Iowa,  from 

Hon.  M.  W.  RoBiMSOK. Address  before  the  Ontario 

Ag.  Society,  by  Prof.  Noaton. Annual  Report  of 

the  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  from 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook.— —Scions  of  a  Seedling  apple  and 

cherry,  from  Wilson  Dennis,  Cedar  Grove,  Pa. 

Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  for 
1860,  from  Hon.  B.  V.  French. Portrait  (steel  en- 
graving) of  the  imported  blood  horse  "Consternation," 

from  the  owner,  J.  B.   Bdrnbtt,  Esq.,  Syracuse. 

Package  of  Seeds,  from  Hon.  T.  Ewbank,  Com.  Pa- 
tent Office.  

LivK-STOoK  Depot  at  Albany. — ^It  may  benefit  noany 

<yf  our  readers,  to  know  that  very  extensive  accommoda- 
tions for  cattle  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  Woolvord, 
of  this  city.  His  stables,  sheds  and  yards  are  commo- 
dioua,  and  capable  of  affording  ample  room  for  three  hun- 
dred head  of  fat  cattle.  His  establishment  is  in  Wash- 
ington street,  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  rail- 
r<md8  and  river,  and  drovers  with  stock  designed  for 
New-York  or  Boston,  will  find  this  a  good  resting  sta- 
tion, preparatory  to  a  re-shipment  at  this  place. 


Sovtb-Down  MviToir.-We  acknowledge  the  reception 
of  a  splendid  saddle  of  South-Down  mutton,  from  Mr.  J. 
McD.  McInttre,  of  this  city.  It  was  a  part  of  one  of 
the  four  carcasses  8p<Aen  of  in  another  place  as  having 
been  exhibited  in  market  on  the  22d  February.  Har- 
fng  subjected  this  mutton  to  the  best  test  in  our  power, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  prom>uncing  it  of  the  very  first 
quality — ^really  delicious.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  how 
any  meat  colild  be  superior  to  it  in  flavor  and  quality. 
Why  shonld  not  more  of  our  farmers  supply  their  tables 
with  such  a  luxury?  It  could  be  provided  with  as  little 
cost  as  beef  or  pork,  and,  certainly,  it  only  needs  to  be 
known,  to  be  prefinred  to  either.  These  sheep  were 
reared  on  the  sand-plain,  between  this  city  and  Scfaeneo- 
tady-^and  which  a  few  years  since  was  deemed  of  little 
value ;  and  they  acquired  their  ibtness  diiefly  by  grass, 
hay,  and  terneps— having  been  fed  with  grain  only  the 
past  winter.  ■ 

FfNB  Rabbits.— Messrs.  Fbs.  Botch  and  R.  H.  Yam 
ItetssBLABR,  of  Morris,  Otsego  eonnty,  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  specimensof  their  fancy  rabbits.  The 
specimens  sent  were  designed  for  tlie  table,  and  their 
destiny  in  that  respect  having  been  aecompllsbed,  we 
are  able  to  pronounce  them  excellent.  One  of  them 
was  exhibited  in  marketj  on  the  22d  of  Fetenary,  nt 
the  stall  of  Mr.  McQuAnfe  where  it  attracted  mnch  at- 
tention,  being  almost  as  remarkable  for  fatness  as  any 
of  the  ''show  cattle,"  or  even  the  big  hear  miadk  had 
been  "  fattened  three  years.'' 


CATniB  PoisovsB  BT  Lbao. — ^A  few  years  aSace,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Van  Rb^ssblase,  of  Morris,  (Xsego  county,  lost 
seven  head  of  oattte,  (mostly  full  blood  alMtfUhorns,) 
whose  death,  it  is  believed,  was  oaused  by  particles  of 
kad  taken  into  the  stomach  with  thnr  food.  Tlie  bay 
on  which  they  were  ibd,  was  all  cut  with  Green's  straw- 
entter,  which  has  a  lead  roUer  against  which  the  knives 
cut.  The  action  of  the  knives,  constantly  cuts  away  the 
lead,  which  falls  with  the  fodder  as  it  drops  from  the 
machine,  and  was  taken  up  with  it  and  &d  to  the  stock. 
When  the  first  animals  died^  the  stomach  was  not  ex- 
amined ;  but  while  the  two  last  were  sick,  it  was  snggeatad 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  that  they  might  have  been 
poisoned,  and  a  pott  mortem  examination  showed  that 
numerous  particles  of  lead  wvro  attached  to  the  im»er 
coat  of  the  first  stomach,  the  organ  being  evidently  in- 
flamed from  this  cause.  All  the  animals  which  died, 
were  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  were  probably 
diseased  from  the  same  cause.  It  may  be  said,  in  re- 
ference to  this  case,  that  no  such  consequences  have 
been  known  to  result  from  many  other  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  straw-cutter  mentioned.  In  explanation  of 
this,  Mr.  v.  R.  states,  that  the  fodder  from  his  machine 
was  fed  very  closely^^hat  is,  everything  was  daily  swept 
from  the  floor,  and  given  to  the  stock.  In  most  other 
instances,  probably,  the  finer  portions  of  the  fodder, 
with  the  dust,  are  left  where  the  cutting  is  done,  and  the 
particles  of  lead,  would,  from  their  weight,  be  likely  to 
remain  with  them.  ■ 

BENBrtTS  OP  Railroads. — A  correspondent  at  Berlin, 
Erie  county,  Ohio,  writes — "  We  in  Ohio  look  forward 
with  hope  amounting  to  expectation,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  markets 
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of  New  York  and  Boston  by  means  of  railroad  commnni- 
cation,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  We  shall  then  eiyoy 
the  benefit  of  that  competition  which  stimulates  the 
exertions  of  the  seller,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
buyer.  We  bare  the  elements  of  greatness  among  us — 
the  skill  and  ability  to  produce  agricultural  articles  equal 
in  quality  to  any  in  the  Union;  all  thit  is  wanting  is  a 
market  tliat  will  pay  us.  Every  facOity  of  transporta- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  distant  near,  and  pro- 
duce an  equilibrium  in  advantages." 

A  Poultry  Aicatbtjk. — We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
beautiful  collections  of  vartonskindsof  fowls  which  have 
been  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Giles,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  at  the  great  poultry  shows  at  Boston.  In  a  late 
letter,  Mr.  G.  informs  us  that  he  received  by  the  steam 
ship  Africa,  a  large  addition  to  his  former  stock,  among 
which  is  the  famous  Rouen  duck.  He  says,  ''  I  have 
now  over  forty  distinct  and  pure  varieties  of  domestic 
and  aquatic  fowl,  all  of  whidi  I  keep  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment." '■ 

MOEQAN  HOBSXS  fOR  WASBiNOTOX   GOUSTT,  N.  T.-* 

We  are  informed  that  Lk  Rot  Mowet,  Esq.,  of  Green- 
wbich,  has  lately  purchased  some  fine  Morgan  stock; 
Tiz:  a  colt,  foaled  May  24th,  1849,  purchased  of  Wil- 
UAM  AftxoLO,  Walpote)  Ni  H.,  and  a  filly,  foaled  June 
8d,  1848,  purchased  of  Mr.  Gates,  of  Walpole,  (late 
one  of  the  owners  of  Oifford  Morgan,  now  dead. )  Both 
these  animals  were  by  Gifibrd  Morgan,  and  the  filly, 
whose  dam  was  by  8h9rman  Morgan,  is  in  foal  to  her 
elre.  They  are  represented  to  possess  the  form,  action, 
and  other  good  qualities  which  distluguiah  the  Morgans. 
Mr.  MowRT  informs  us  that  he  made  some  inquiries, 
when  in  New  Hampshire,  lately,  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
ket value  of  geldings  of  this  stock,  when  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  found  it  was  about  $200,  **  while  not  a  few  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  $600  or  $600  eaoh."  This  informa- 
tion may  serve  as  an  answer,  in  part,  to  many  inquiries 
which  we  have  received  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Mowet 
deserves  credit  for  the  enterprise  he  has  shown  in  bring- 
ing these  animals  to  Washington  county,  where  we  think 
they  will,  if  no  accident  be&lls  them,  be  of  great  puUic 

benefit.  

Great  Salbs  ov  Stock. — ^The  sales  of  stock  adver- 
tised in  this  number,  by  Messrs.  Vail  and  Morris,  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  desirous  of  procuring  ani- 
mals of  improved  breeds.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales 
of  those  gentlemen  are  so  arranged  that  both  may  be  at- 
tended without  inconvenience — the  one  following  very 
soon  after  the  other.  We  presume  these  sales  will  at- 
tract many  of  the  best  stock-raisers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  _— 

WiMD-MiLL.^Mr.  S.  W.  TB0¥Psoir,  of  Pittstown, 
N.  y.,  wishes  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best  plan 
of  building  a  wind-mill,  to  be  used  for  threshing  grain, 
running  a  saw,  fcc.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  one 
mentioned  as  having  been  patented  by  Israkl  Kbts,  of 
Putney,  Yt.  Will  some  of  our  correspondents  tell  us 
what  is  the  best  kind  in  use? 


Draiit-tilbs. — A  correspondent  in  Lucas  county, 
Ohio,  asks — **  What  would  be  the  expense,  upon  a  com- 
mon brick-yard,  of  making  draui-tlles?^  Can  any-one 
answer  the  question* 


Gvltitatiok  or  tbr  CRAMBBRRT.'^We  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Fahorbr,  of  Lansingburgh, 
enclosing  some  remarks  fh>m  Mr.  Sdllivam  Batbs,  of 
Bellingham,  Mass.,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry.  Mr.  B.  says  the  variety  which  he  calls,  the 
*^  Bell  Cranberry''  can  be  cultivated  on  upland,  and 
that  he  knows  of  no  other  kind  that  can  be  naturalised 
to  dry  soil.  He  states  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  be  quite  poor,  and  that  it  is  generally  best  to  re- 
move the  sod  or  vegetable  matter  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
state  of  sterility ;  but  if  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  grass 
and  weeds  do  not  grow  on  it,  it  may  be  plowed  and  har- 
rowed and  the  plants  set  without  any  other  preparation. 
The  soil  is  marked  in  drills  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  set  six  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  They  should 
be  hoed  the  first  season,  and  they  will  cover  the  ground  in 
three  years.  He  states  the  produce  at  160  to  400  bush- 
els to  the  acre.    Mr.  Fancher  can  supply  plants. 

Fat  Cattle  aad  Sheej^ 

The  roan  cattle,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Edwab» 
Mtj5S0B,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  for  which  the  first 
premium  (in  the  class  of  stall-fed  cattle)  was  awarded 
at  the  last  State  Fair,  were  brought  to  this  city  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  by  Mr.  Samubl  McGraw  of  McGrawville^ 
Cortland  county,  who  purchased  them  several  months 
since.  They  were  sold  to  Messrs.  P.  k  J.  Frbdbrrioh, 
who  exhibited  the  beef  at  their  stall  in  the  Centre  Market 
on  the  22d  of  February.  They  were  examined  by  many 
connoisseurs,both  before  and  after  they  were  sUugli^red, 
and  were  deemed  equal  in  fatness  to  any  cattle  that  had 
ever  been  in  our  market.  We  learn  from  Mr.  McG. 
that  one  of  them  was  one-fourth,  and  the  other  three- 
fourths  short-horn  blood.  The  latter  was  the  heaviest, 
and  was  an  animal  of  fine  symmetry,  remarkable  for  the 
evenness  and  uniformity  with  which  the  frame  was  covered 
with  flesh  and  fat.  They  would  have  been  seven  years 
old  this  spring.    Their  weight  was  as  follows: 

Live  weight  of  the  two, 5,838  Iba, 

Dead  weight,— No.  1.  quarters,  1,780  U». 

tallow,..      216 

hide, 117 

total, 2,n21be. 

No.  2.  quarters,  1,674 
tallow,. .  225 
hide,....  112 
total, 2,011  lbs. 

Mr.  McGraw  also  sold  a  pair  of  fine  cattle,  four  years 

and  ten  months  old,  the  quarter  of  which  weighed 

1,270  and  1,168  lbs.— hide  and  tallow  not  ascertained. 

These  were  slaughtered  by  J.  Battbrsbt,  and  exhibited 

at  his  stall,  comer  of  North  Pearl  and  Patroon  streets. 

Mr.  B.  had  also  the  carcasses  of  two  fat  cows,  purchased 

of  Mr.  MoNbil,  of  Schoharie  county,  the  quarters  of 
which  weighed  934,  and  856  lbs. 

Mr.  James  McQoadb  exhibited  at  his  stall  In  the 
Centre  Market,  the  beef  of  a  fine  ox,  five  years  and  tea 
months  old,  fattened  by  Mr.  Hoao,  Dnanesburgh.  The 
total  weight  of  beef,  hide,  and  tallow,  was  1,905  lbs. 

Mr.  Wm.  Castlb,  of  Centre  M.arket,  exhibited  the 
carcasses  of  four  excellent  wether  sheep,  two  years  and 
nine  months  old,  bred  and  fattened  by  Mr.  J.  McD. 
McInttrx,  of  this  city.  Three  of  the  sheep  were  a 
cross  of  the  South-Down  and  Cotswold,  and  the  other 
was  a  full  blood  South-Down.  The  dressed  weight  of 
the  cross-breds,  (the  heads  and  feet  being  ofl^,)  was  180, 
125,  92  lbs. ;  that  of  the  full  blood  South-Down  90  lbs. 
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They  were  all  very  handsome  sheep,  and  of  Tery  light 
J  boD<^  and  oflbl  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  carcass. 
'  Heayt  Cow. — ^Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga 
county, jecently  slaughtered  a  cow,  11  years  old,  three- 
fourth.l"^.<hort.hom  and  one-fourth  Alderney  breeds, 
which  weighed,  dressed,  (quarters,  hide  and  tallow,) 
1,186  lbs.  She  bad  her  first  calf  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen months,  and  has  produced  one  every  year  since  till 
1849.  She  was  dried  of  her  milk  twelve  months  before 
she  was  killed,  and  acquired  her  fatness  principally  by 
grass,  having  been  fed  on  meal  only  three  montns. 

Fat  Oxen. — A  pair  of  superior  fat  oxen,  belonging 
to  John  H.  Botd,  Esq.,  of  Whitehall,  passed  through 
this  city  about  the  first  of  March  last.  They  were  com- 
ing seven  years  old,  and  weighed  alive,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, 4,460  lbs.  '  They  were  smalWboned,  and  of  good 
form  and  qnality^  We  were  not  Informed  as  to  the 
breed,  but  should  suppose  they  were  a  mixture  of  short- 
horn, Devon,  abd  common  stock. 

PARKER  A:  WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  Gtadtn  ImpUments  and  Farm  3fa- 
ehitus,  fuul  ffrowe»  aiid  Importer*  of  SEEDS  uid  TREES, 
8  aiMJ  10  Gerrwh  Block,  Blackitone't.,  Bottoii.  April  1— tf. 

Boas  DuBt  or  Bone-BIanure. 

/{/\/\  Barreb  of  this  best  of  manures  for  sale  by  the  fingle  or  biiD- 
OUU  dred  barrels  at  New- York  prices,  by 

THOMAS  COUI.SON.  Jr. 
A|H-il  1— -It.* flop  Bower)',  Albany. 

Fortune's  Jf ew  Yellow  Climbing  Bose. 

THE  subscriber  has  now  for  sale  at  the  Asylum  Hitt  Nurserf^ 
Hartford^  Ct.^  a  fine  stock  of  Fortmie's  Yellovr  Rose.     Strong 
plants,  on  their  own  roots,  at  92  each.    Smaller  plants  at  SI  each. 

Also  a  good  collection  of  hardy  Climbing,  hoidy  Perpetual,  and  Moss 
Roses,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs.                          GEO.  AFFLECK. 
Hartford,  Ct.  April  11, 1S51— It. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  invites  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Fruit 
Growers  to  his  large  stock  of  ApnlC)  Early  Golden  Apricot, 
Frost  Goge.  and  Cherry  Trees.  Isabella  Grnpevine§,  nnd  Quince 
Bushes— with  a  large  and  general  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES. 
All  of  which  \yill  be  sold  very  low.  Catalogues  sent  to  all  apT^ica- 
tiorn.  CHARLES  DUBOIS. 

Ftshkill  liandiag,  Aprfl  1— It. 
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TOBAOOO  SEED 

OF  the  most  approved  variety  fo;  northern  cultivation,  will  be  sent 
by  mail  or  expreis,  to  anv  person  seiiding  the  money,  hi  post- 
paid letters,  at  S3.00  per  pouno,  for  any  quanuty  equal  to  a  |  of  a 
pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  ounce  for  a  less  quantity. 
Upper  MkMletown,  Ct.,  April  1— It. R.  S.  WARNER. 

Farmen',  Oardenen'  and  Planten^  Store. 

A.  O.  Mium.]  A.  G.  XUini  9t  00.  [Wm.  Gamett 

KQA  Main>Straet,  four  doors  below  third,  at  Wallace  and  Litb- 
OtJ\/  gow's  old  stand,  Louisville,  Ky.  All  kinds  of  Garden,  Flowt> 
er,  Field  and  Grass-Seeds,  and  every  variety  of  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  constantly  on  hand,  wholesale  and  retail. 

XC^  Also  agents  for  the  different  Nurseries  in  the  vicinity.  Or- 
ders from  abrcwd  promptly  attended  to. 

(nT**  Cash  paid  for  Flax  Seed,  Mustard  Seed,  ice. 

Fresh  Osage  Orange  Seed  ft>r  sale. 

I  AAA  BusheU  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  500  bushels  Kentucky  Hemp 
•\J\J\i    Seed,  100  bushels  Keutucky  Pumpkin  Seed,  for  imie,  ail 
crop  of  1B50.        A.  G.  MUNN  A  Co.  liOaisviHe,  Ky.    April  1— It. 

Fruit  Trees— Spedal  KoUce, 

'T^HE  |>roprietor  »  desirous  of  disposing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
JL   Fruit  zVves  hi  hi^  Nurseries  at  HawUiom  Grove,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  with  a  view  to  improvements  on  the  grounds  the  corouig  sea- 
son. 

The  cdlection  of  Pears,  Chsrries,  Pf«m«,  and  other  Fruit,  embra- 
ees  almost  every  approved  sort  of  American  or  Foreigii  origin  ex- 
tajit,  and  is  iicnrceiy  surpassed  in  excellence  or  extent  of  variety. 

Bjfeeial  Cultivation  has  been  bestowed  on  t)ie  Psar,  and  many 
thousands  of  thrifty  vigorous  trees,  are  now  ready  for  irunsplaniing. 

Extra  Sixs  Trses,  witli  fruit  buds,  either  on  the  ounce  or  pear 
stock,  and  such  as  will  soon  commence  bearing,  can  be  supi^ied  at 
Bioderata  prices. 

Also  all  the  new  varieties  of  Peors^  Chtrrics,  Ftums,  Raspberries^ 
Currants,  Strawberries  and  other  frmts,  and  at  rates  less  than  is  ge- 
nerally charged  for  novelties. 

Scions  for  exportation  and  the  home  trade,  can  be  had  from  fruit 
bearing  trees,  thereby  eiuturing  correctness  en  nomenclature. 

Seleetifms,  where  desired,  founded  on  the  experience  of  many 
years,  wiU  be  made  by  the  proprietor,  and  wh>h  will  seldom  fail  to 
please  the  correitpoiident.  ^ 

ADDRES."*— "The  Superintendent  of  the  Nnrsf^fis  at  Hawthorn 
Grove,  Dorchester,  Mass.,"  to  the  care  of  the  subscrHSr, 

MARSHALL  P.  ^VILDER,  No.  2  PearN^t.,  Boston. 

N.  B.— Grove  Hall  Coaches  leave  No.  11  Franklijli-«t  four  times 
each  day.  April  1— It. 


Isabella  Graperines  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  has  a  few  thousand  ISABELLA  and  OTHER 
GRAPEVINES,  which  he  will  sell  on  very  moderste  ternn. 
Nurwrymen  and  others,  who  may  wish  them  in  Wnge  qiuumiias,  ctn 
be  suf^ied  with  a  few  thousand  amioally,  by  ordering  them  s  )'eir 
in  advance.  We  have  steamboat  navigation,  and  e^het  faciliiicf  for 
transportation  to  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Stales,  andtbow  wlw 
Ofder  roots  may  rely  on  receivmg  them  without  delay. 
East  Hoddam,  Ct.,  April  l«-1t ASA  M.  HOLT. 

I8ABSLXJL  aRAFEVINBB, 

OF  proper  age  for  forming  vineyards,  |ff<^gated  from  snd  cod* 
taming  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  improved  cotti^-a- 
tion  for  over  12  years,  has  conferred  on  the  vmeynrdB  at  Crotai 
Point,  are  offered  to  the  public. 

Those  who  purchase,  will  receive  such  instmetions  for  fimr  yean, 
as  will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  Grape  with  entire  succeit,  ({so. 
vided  their  localities  arc  not  too  for  north.)  Dr.  R.  T.  Undertiill  leeh 
quite  confident  that  be  has  so  far  meliorated  the  character  sjkI  habiu 
of  the  Grapevines  in  his  vineyards  and  nurseries,  by  improved  cul- 
ture, pruning.  He,  that  they  will  generally  ripen  well,  sud  crodace 
good  fruit,  in  moat  of  the  northern,  and  all  the  western,  middle,  uid 
aouihern  states. 

From  the  experience  of  tho  nasi  season,  he  is  fully  convinced  tfasi 
where  his  directioiu  are  strictly  followed  in  planting  tlie  vuie>-vd, 
and  in  its  subsequent  management,  a  good  crop  of  IiabeUa  Grape* 
may  be  ripened  in  a  very  unfavorable  season.  All  commumcalioiH, 
po»t-poid,  addressed  to  R.  T.  UNDERBILL,  M.  D.,  Croion Point, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

April  1— It. 

DEVON  BULL. 

F>R  sale,  R  full  bred  Devon  Bui',  3  vears  old  in  July  Isst,  bred  bf 
H.  N.  Washbon,  Otseso  county,  from  the  celebrated  ik«k  of 
Mr  Patterson,  Baltimore.    A  choice  animal,  and  a  good  stock  grtier. 
Price  SIOO.                                                             J.  W.  COLUNS. 
Smyrna, t^benango  Co.,  N.  Y. A|ri  1— at , 

'KHE  Rubscribers,  patentees  of  Whsslxk^s  Patbkt  Hobsx  Pov. 
X  EBS,  having  noticed  that  an  Agricultural  Firm  is  advertising  that 
Wlieeler's  Patent  Horse  Powers  and  Overshot  TTn-esheis  are  raano- 
factured  and  sold  by  them,  when  in  fact  they  have  not  obtsined  fnm 
us  aiiy  liberty  lo  use  our  patent,  we  hereby  caution  all  persmu  tbal 
said  Firm  has  no  right  to  use  our  Patent,  or  to  manuftctniv  or  seB 
said  Horse  Powers,  and  that  a  sale  by  them  will  confer  no  rigbivpao 
the  nurchnser  to  use  such  Power. 

Messrs.  Whulxr,  Mxlicx  fc  Co.,  of  Albmy.  end  their  arait^ 
are  the  only  perwus  authorised  to  make  or  sell  AVheeler's  Paleol 
Horse  Powers;  and  every  such  Power  made  or  taiA  by  them,  or  by 
any  person  having  a  License  to  do  so,  has  upon  one  of  the  Csst  Iroa 
Senu-Circles,  at  each  end  of  the  Power,  the  words 

''  Wheeler^B  Patent-Wheeltf ,  Kellok  ft  Co.,  Ibksn, 

Albany,  S.  T/' 

A  due  attention  to  this  fact  will  enable  Furchaaex*  to  anM  impiK 
sition  and  fraud.  

No  person  or  firm  in  Albany,  ezcent  WHEELER,  BfELICK  4 
Co.,  is  authorised  to  make  or  sell  said  Horse  Powers. 

April  1. A.  A  W.  C.  W^HEELER,  Patentees. 

T1i6  Xoigan  Hone,  Yonng  GifEbrd. 

THIS  fine  Horse,  of  the  genuine  Morgtui  breed.  wiD  staid 
the  coming  season,  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber,  in  Far* 
muigton,  Ct.,  for  the  u*e  of  Mares.  Young  Giflbrd  was  bred  inWal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  ajid  was  got  by  Okl  Gifford  Nkwgau,  hisdam  a  pure  Mor- 
gan. He  will  be  four  years  old  in  May  next,  and  is  one  of  the  be$( 
spocimens  of  this  distinguished  breed.  Tlie  Morgans  are  so  well 
known  and  admired  throughout  New-Kngiand,  thtt  it  is  unnrcfswry 
to  repent  their  merits. 

TERMS— $5  dollars  for  a  nngle  aerviee.  $8  the  eeason.  f  10  in- 
surance. WM.  L.  COWLES. 

Farminglon,  Apijl,  IffSt — ^gt. 

MORSE'S  GRX27. 

THIS  celebrated  Horse  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  ISO,  at 
the  great  New- York  State  Fair  m  Sept..  ISSO,  where  be  was 
exhibitod  with  a  large  number  of  his  colts,  anfl  was  juiged  the  h^ 
stock-horse  for  •'  all  work"  in  this  country.  Said  horse  has  trtiwd 
his  mile  in  two  minutes  and  forty-six  seconds.  One  of  his  colts  took 
the  fim  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs;  *".  ^ 
owned  by  Mr.  Milliman,  of  Washington  conntv,  N.  Y.— and  in  jD 

C laces  where  this  stock  has  been  exhibited,  they  have  carried  od"  the 
est  premiums.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15}  huidf  hish, 
strongly  and  finely  proportioned. 

Tins  Horse  is  a  descendant  of  the  "  Dilligence  horses"  in  iwy. 
and  broufffat  from  there  by  Nanoleon  Bonaparte,  into  France.  Ha 
sure  M-as  brought  to  Quelicc,  and  was  then  sold  to  a  geuiJcnMii  by  tse 
name  of  McNit.  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  His  dam  was  of  the 
Messenger  breed. 

Sakl  Horse  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Mills  of  Argyle,  Wsshwrtoo 
county,  N.  Y.  We  challenge  any  horse  in  this  State  to  Aow  ss  ftie 
stock  OS  sak)  Horse.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  w- 
torn,  and  good  temper,  are  eagerly  soupht  aAer  in  the  mnrket,  ana 
command  prices  varying  from  8150,  to  9500,  and  f  ItM). 

Terms  910  the  sea.«on.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon.  Ssjn  Horse 
will  stand  at  tlie  flable  of  James  Rice,  three  miles  north  «jj^*f  ^" 
lege  of  Lai»ingbuTgh.  All  commtmicalioin  addres^  to  I-  T.  Grairt. 
P.  M.,  Junction,  Reussolaer  county,  N.  Y.,  will  recave  JJ^IJ."* 
lention.  CALVIN  MORbls, 

April  1, 1851-31.  I.  T.  GRANT 
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Tlioip,  Bmlth  A  Huiohett, 
fn^ivj  if  iJii  Gyracui  Kmurui,  SynutiM,  N.  T. 

CULTIVATORS  of,  mid  dulin  in.  hU  kinlt  of  Fruil  Tn» 
iiiiMiiiil  Tice*  UHmhn^s  tin--''  ^ ■" — -  '^■" ^ 

Sesdliufs,  Hed^  Pluiu,  itc.  odei  i 


IcUcue  fo^'  color,  from  Juiie  till  colJ  weuTiei.    Heiioiropii,' 
II  umi,  Snlv.uMJsnbls  Farerfewn,  Plumbiigo*),  Tth  awl  Hir- 
1IU  I'xoiiia,  Double  UcbuBH,  Itc.,  lie,  mil  iC  vay  taaaioi 
quB]il)>  aud  boanlv. 

•o  cuniiiluii  of  ihe  qDaliiy  of  auy  uiicln  nul  Ihen. 

C?"  Cilalo^ooi  Kill  fWff,  u  Bud,  la  ill  pan-paying  tifUniiti. 

Pi-  »■  T-,  &.  It  H;  liHve  formed  ■  pvrmonhip  luuer  iJw  firm  of 
Tlof-p,  Smiilii  Haiichen Ik  Co., lo uk< eBwi  mM»y  iie»t,  wiih  T" 
A  Fahxmtc««,  atkaUul,  pmeliced  luidiiilelleinuiiiirHryiiiwii 
propiigainr,  wiw  will  luperiiueiKl  Uia  maiuigitineiii  of  llie  Gee 
bouM  depurnneiil,  whicli  Uiey  dcngii  ihHll  loiviiiule  hciicclbnh, 
impDrlflllMeFLTurB  JI1  iboLr  iMuuicM.  By  Ihil  arniigFmciU  Ukcy 
come  /oiiii  proprMion  with  him  in  [lis  *■  Aiigu»1&^'  Rdk,  aji  acuu 
■ion  to  Ihe  I'.oral  wurid  wh.cll   It  daiiucd  lo  croule  ■  imirkcd  ke 


ionoi  PrymM   Ptar  K«  n 

IB  dlcreil  u  ■  qniie  umui 

imi,  OnngbouH  Pfcuiu, 

nii«C«(ari,  3loafoet,iiriM»9o»chi  JipuiCe- 

„ ,  Dapliiies,  Alih*"  nn..-^.."-iri—  ti-ki;..      d 

eC  111  cloMi^  iucluduig  Fotiiuu' 
lui,  M«i[iiuliu,  Lapliupermu-i 

«'  ■  dcUcue  ro^'  celM.  from  Juie  M^iwtJXi 


loSowtn, 


Nsw-Toric  8Uto  Aciloiiltiinl  Work& 


SBNBOA  IiAKXI  HIOHIiAMS  KURSBKIEB. 

S.  C.  FHOSr,  Profiniur,  CMkviiH,  C'lnnmif  Camtlt,  N.  Y. 
17RU1T  Tr«»  of  nU  kuid^  Omamul  Tim  m4  Etntt,  Bmn- 
X    nun,  Htdtw    Planli.  ioi  Ibr   (dguig,    Srrmioriii,  itaitliu. 
Ortut^AMUi  Planli,  fi.  fc.,  Ill  iBTgg  or  •nuU  quiumtiei.    Tb*  iNur. 

The  Ibllowitig  nrieiice  of  A^iloa  un  be  funiiibed : 
ntt  lKii«nMr.— For  thii  imif  Timely  Uw  Now  York  Slue  Agri- 
ncBllnnl  ptocieiy  iwudHl  la  Clmrlc*  Lee,  Eeq.,  of  Yarn  coimiT, 
the  (ilace  of  Hi  oriciu,  IQe  highcw  premium  iii  IrilT,  aiid  uniii  ui 
UiBi  ulnprocuiedaealMwJ  plaielDcarioiiUiiiieiia  lanipuU.'— ' 
Tnui  uiioiM.  uid  nia  ii  a  fu.l  ile«ripiiou  ui  nan  u  loUmn :  '' 
On— PuM  c,iiiiied,eiHp  uid  juicy,    Flana^Rich,  ipiiihdy, 

•  pcolilh:  bearer."    Uy  nTeniug  la  voL  lili,  page  po,  of  ihi  All 


flu  Hditlit  V  Shut.— 


ml!  apfie  kuowu,  eiUKr  (br  dcHon  or  rm 
w  and  oullme  can  beeeeuiii  IheCullirai 
roiji  whien  we  quote :  '•  Of  all  Ihe  Tat ieliei  of  Anjil 
ly  been  bmwiii  u  uoiHe,  probably  none  ia  dealiii 
I  Hid  daerredly  papula.  Ihaii  Ihg  Hawlgyar  Dooh 
lirulmriamf  Jaly,l»ITi  Hovey'a  Magauiie  ofDi 


?« 


eoamy.  H  llie  Daiua.    lliaap«lr 

graA,  S"  emu  eueh.    Scifw  by  II 

TU  trinUr  Kimf,  m  a  very  abowy  aiid  prodiulin  Apple,  euiuTM- 
'  ~l>inpkiua  eouuiy,  wbsre  ii  aella  OIK  (hilliiig  per  builiel 
.  Stieaiid  mll^iRiwii  Tariely,  Iha  Kivaai.    aiunu 
tnipkint  AppU.^^Orimn  Tampkina  coiuiiy. 
.Km  iagKCH  uilhe  HflcuciilluriaorFibrui  ,, 
i"g  "}'—''  *  '"*'u  liandaomo.  aud  pnnluclivg  aul 


February,  IMS.  Mr.  Umni- 


VjfJ^"'k^""i'  ^kS^y<  "^'"O^f  prepared  w  fill 
all  oiden  mlb  dopaicli.    Ordcn  Ibr  '         r    r— 


:zxz 

Full  Pippui,  Early  Joe,  Nwaiir.  Mtioii,  S 

1  Ihe  BulTaln  aiid  Albany  roule  al  H^lm  ra 

PrieailCalalogiKafiiraii'iedfraiiala  ullpoM-pajil  applicant i,  co 
ley  V  Dovas  Apple. 
Yorii.iSigo  !r ■' ■■ ..'>u.. -... 


810  and  over,  pnviiig  (o  or  llironah  Nev 
purchaael  ta  thai  oily,  by  i:  a  New-Yoi 
1 1-H  E.  0.  FEOoT. 


and  OVERSHOT  THRESHEBS  aud  SEPARATORS,  wffl  n- 

j  "^  The  large  and  jiicreaiing  denuod  for  IheM  Macliina  haa  <■- 
duced  the  ProprieKm  lo  ereol  n  New  atid  Xpiusioiia  MoiiufscMrT, 
aiidalhcrwiK  eileiid  their  ireaiia  of  promnily  BUJiijrordtr*.  TMt 
Powei*  and  Thrtihert  have  been  Kid  in  nearly  eviry  Siale  In  Aa 
Uiiion,  during  Ihe  pMi  ywr,  anil  iheir  nperiorily  ha*  Wen  actaiow. 
ledged  by  numcroua  leninvmiali,  not  mJy  ftom  Agiknllural  Soeie- 
u»  but  from jiennni  who  have  med  Itiem.  They  have  been  award. 
_i ....  ^—  fremiuim  at  all  the  ;iriiiripol  rail,  irhere  tbey  ban 
ed  in  oparaiinn,  inctndmc  the  Pemurlvania  Slate  Fair, 
.  ..„.j|  Fair  of  Upper  Caiuut  M,d  iho  Mieliignn  and  Ohv 
Hiale  Fair*,  logeiber  with  uumeroui  CouiiTy  Eihibiiioni  hi  the  dif. 

THE  TWO  HORIfK  MACHir<E.  with  from  Ihreeloflrehan^ 
rill  Ifarcflh  from  139  lo  flOO  bMbala  of  Wbeai  per  day,  or  Iwice  Ihat 

The  One  Hone  Machine  will  thrnh  rather  more  than  half  thai 

ForTwDHofw  Hichinaa, tlU  00 

FaoueHona        do,         flW  «l 

a1  Id  any  pan  of  Ihe  United  Siatn  or  In* 
iiHf  legiM  lotit/iiclioi  u  Ai  ftnloMir,  ar 

The  lubHribrri  alto  loanufaciiire  and  will  fnmiih  ta  o«ikr  lb* 
ncK  approi-ed  kinda  of 
TMdCntton,Cl0TaT&iillaTi,  (areaUT  >sv  XiUi,  A«.fte. 

They  will  alio  fiimiih  Hme  Finrtn  ptopcriy  IKared  Ibr  4tTriag 

wappUeiL  '        WHKBLER.Me'liCkTIoT'*" 

Omer  of  Ilamiltou  and  libcny^reelt,  Albany,  M.  Y, 


AgrienltDral  Book* 

/~\p  an  hinda,  br  nla  M  tba  CalUralot  OOm,  10T  Broalwqr,  A 
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AUBURM  NXTRS8BT. 

rpHE  praprictor  hn  now  indy  for  uls  Tin  Thou>i:<ii  Apple 
X  TriM,  4  Biid  S  MOM  <M,  rmmTloefew  higti,  torapriBiig  »ll 
ttie  IftBduif  SUDdvd  wieuu  fropagaied  by  hjnwelf,  >iid  w«ituiIv1 

(1*  Dwnii*.    And  ChMTJM,  Ptictiei,  Apncoit  GoMrbririM,  Car- 


,    Caliki(u«4  HI 


■U  pao-pui  upplif n 


POtTDRBTTB. 

THE  Iddi  MiimAciurinE  ConpuiT  oflir  ihttr  Poui 
u  ihFir  u>u>l  pricei,  MI :  tlSOpn buird,  for  wiy 

of  NfW-York.  "iTie  »™le  nfc^Soi'i'yMi'rur  ti™ 
■dTUiUn  or  beiui  fruhlv  muuliu-TaiHt. 
CJ-  The  compuiy'.  lAce  ■•  14  Cnnlmai  Sna.  Nt 


a  (torn  *e  ferry.    Addrea 


RAILROAD  HORSE  POWER, 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  AlfD  SEPARATOR. 

rpHB  ireniiw  of  ihe  fin^nK  public  is  KlicitEd  to  ihe  mwljr^ini. 


Povcra  luid  other  AgrkuliU-il  ImplFrr 

vliiecharBClerol' inoi^oflheinpJplneiileiuKl  mi 

«r  fir  nperinr  lo  vr  iKfbre  nude  ornM  by  ui, 

A1  ihB  ills  Fiir  oTIhe  New-York  Sime  A|tkuI 
tl  AlbuLyj  lluir  Fommiltee  on  Hotk  Powers  niii 
u  the  hif  KeA  nrvnijani  for  tiK  be  '  "  '""  ■"  *"" 
Ihe  lirg*  number  oTibe  rhm  pof 


Hmwovcd 


lit  pofolar  and  i^tprovfik  kii 


rially  fron 


^ 

WW^^ 

ri 

n  1    A   1 

I 
^i,-i. 

s 

^ 

li^ 

b.b.    1%e  caapjpiff  fljmF», 


ucepl  ml  Ibe  forwKd  eud  of  Uit  power— when  Ihc  uuU  4>fti 
!Ji-eU  u.ioiub]  .ui.|"Jrfil  by  the  forlu  of  the  recU,  c-ooflu 

Thediimtter  orihe  thIi  a  ciKh^  thai  ihe  DvdiufiiT  walk  aC  bono, 
oTHbnni  iwD  miJta  andafjuancr  per  bear,  five  ibcm  abooiMy- 
ivB  ranJuIkH  peiniuiuie.  Tba  dmmeler  of  ihe  piuiffli.  C  bemj 
abagtoae  fourth  tltediuneler  of  Ihc  cwuTerge  ffcar^  uhI  cotuaphK- 
ly  receive  al»u1  lwd  hniidred  fu^  iweiity  nioiHini  per  muiDTe.  uid 
in  the  SAME  DIRSCTION— (wlKh  dlrecuon  »  ibiuiil  inox  coo- 
Tenieilt  lor  aU  purpDOeB,  and  indupeusab^e  for  drivmg  our  OverSbtjt 
■nireehiiigMai^iiiiei.  witimil  enWLnnof  liMidi.l  The  piiuon  wnrk- 
lug  uuide  of  Ibe  ecurerge  gear,  eUowi  more  togt  lo  be  ui  coiulul 
bearing,  »  BTongar,   BIil  mm   much  lighter  Ihaii  inurr  rearing,  or 

•pesd  iiobuiiiied  witli  either  honeaoc  men,  (wbcti  ian  ore  oi'ien  iwd) 


id  Tor  othar  pnirnea.  the  band 
Dd  ofihc  reel  thefl,  and  receive  Ih 

•eekftuVi 


it 


Wbeela  tor  Feny  Boas, 


The  Adnuita^ree  of  these  arrangeinemi  an  namerofia,  and  plaJnTy 

be  oul*t<1e  of  the  power,  where  it  ia  free  IVonSuH.  bid  dul,  Ac^ajid 
rhere  it  may  tie  hoied  up,  requiring  Lillle  time  or  oil  to  keep  thai  ai 


thebeitpow 
The  liabJ 

?ir:4r 

linkaurfpi.- 

preferred,  w, 

"led^e"'''  *** 

^Ourfhre. 

*"""'*'"[ 

,     ly-tii  inebee  loiii,  wiih 

■piked  eouciTfi  nly>ve  ibia  cylijaler,  which  ii  erLiufiable  to  ii>e  woik 
to  he  done.  'Hie  feed.ng  table  being  level,  alloxn  Ihe  feeder  to  hajvI 
ereet,  aiid  i*  1i1ilciuiiin>Yd  with  dual  and  dirl— and  no  pcaaitiiLty  of 
hard  (ntataneea  felling  into  the  Thieiheri  w  iti  ngiiry. 

We  Rllach  a  vibraiing  or  renilving  Bn*rator  to  them,  wtiich 
aerrea  1o  separate  aH  the  Krain  from  die  Mraw,  end  leave  it  with  the 

iue. 

llevuig  herelofbra  been  oMj^ed  lohave  alarre  ponim  of  aarne  pent 
of  our  work  done  by  eninraet,  wv  have  Ml  ^Ibe  ineetiroiiniee  and 
waiit  of  dependance  to  be  placed  opon  Ibe  quality  ci  iHtermlt  and 

to  make  ell  parlf  of  ell  our  own  hachmeL  and  fan  now  aiaara  the 


pohlic 


le  IllnMrated  C«lah«ne,  fa 

EHRRV  ft  CO. 
liny  Aftieulinrel  Wnrib,  WarehouK  ma 
^0.301,371,  Bro^wBy  AU»uy,M.V. 


IBffl. 
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KINO  it  RIPLEY,  proprieton,  oiler  for  tale  their  naoMl  larg«  and 
fine  stock  of  Fruit  aud  Omamcutal  Tree*,  Evergreen*.  Flower- 
ing Shrabe,  Otape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants,  Currant  Bushes,  Oooseber- 
ries.  Rasphernes,  Strawberrieis  Ac. 

Tliey  can  oOer  great  inducements  to  persons  wishing  to  start  a 
Nursery  or  Fruit  Orchard  of  aiiy  kind,  or  to  ornament  their  grounds; 
and  orders  seut  to  them  at  344  Pearl-street,  New-York,  wiilreceive 
immediate  atteniiou,  and  the  trees  packed  Mrith  great  care  for  trans- 
poftation.  Aprd  1— It 

FRUrr  AN O  SHADE  TREES, 

F>R  sale  at  Momni  Ida  Ifmrttrf^  ZVvsr,  JV:  7.,  a  choice  varietjr  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  ooroprwiuff  Apples,  Pevs,  Peaches,  Plums, 
•nd  ChMrries,  of  the  most  anprovea  kinds. 

Currants,  Ooovebenries^  Raspberries,  Orapeviaea  aadStrawber- 
riaa.  of  the  choicest  varieties. 

JUso  a  good  Tariety  of  shade  trees,  consisting  of  Scotch  Elm,  Enc- 
lisb  Sycamore,  Linden,  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Larch,  Asb, 
OaJL  ftcr-Evergreen  Privet  and  Buckthorn,  for  Hedges. 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  Plants,  Ac.  Catalogues  aud  other  infiir- 
Bstion  can  be  had  of  the  Nurseryman.    J03EPU  CALDWELL. 

Troy,  April  1, 1851— IL 

Kew  York  AgricnltonU  Warehoiue  and  Seed  Store. 

AB.  ALLEN  h  CO.,  180  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y.,  offer 
•  £Dr  sale  the  largest  mid  most  complete  assortment  of  the  latest 
and  best  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  and 
Field  aud  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  embracing  every  Im- 
plement, Machine  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Farmer,  Planter  or  Gar- > 
aener.  We  would  coll  particular  attention  to  our  large  variety  oC 
most  apjnroved  and  very  superior  Plows,  Harrows,  Seed  Sowers, 
Grain  Drills,  Com  Planters,  Cultivators.  Com  ShcUers,  Straw  Cut- 
ters, Hay  and  Cotton  Presses,  Groin  Mills,  Garden  and  Fire  Engines, 
Water  Rams,  Endless  Chain  Suction  aud  Force  Pumps,  Horse 
Powers,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Garden  sjid  Field  Rollers, 
Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuffers.  Garden  Shear*.  Knives,  Saws,  &o.. 
Grain  Cradles.  Scythesu  Snaths,  Fan  Milb,  Forks,  Ac  See.  Wa- 
gons, Carts,  Mills  aud  Machuiery  of  all  kinds,  either  on  hand  or  fur- 
nished at  shortest  notice.  Our  extensive  mauufuctory  gives  us  every 
advantage  for  making  all  articles  to  order  aud  in  the  best  maimer 
possible. 

GUANO,  Poodrelle,  Plaster,  Bone  Dost,  ke. 

Sbsds.— Fresh  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  raised  expressly  for  xm. 
We  shall  reconunend  only  Inqplemeats,  Seeds  and  Manures  of  known 
vtjlity  and  genuineness,  and  shall  endeavor  by  the  lowiiess  of  our 
prices,  and  atiention  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  to  meet  all  the 
joat  wants  of  the  public. 

Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  published  monthly  at  SI  a 
irear.  A.  B.  ALLEN  it  CO., 

March  1— tf.  180  and  101  Water  street,  New  York. 

AGEBICULTUBAIi  WABEHGU8B, 

103  Front  Stntt,  New-York. 

TIE  Snbseriber  would  call  the  attemion  of  those  purchasing,  to 
his  extewive    aasortmeoi  of   AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MSNTS. 

*^Bi^kui  JPrsflmtmi"  Plows,  which  wero  awarded  die  highest  premi- 
ums ia  1846, 1847, 1849, 1849,  and  1850. 
Also,  Ea^  Centtr-Dnugkty  and  all  Plows  in  general  ase. 
Cans  Shelbrt,  with  single  and  double  honpen. 
0tmm  Caitsrs— Hoveys's,  Green's.  Sinolnir's  and  others. 
Mbru  Pcwer»    Badger's  Improvea,  and  Bomrdus'  Patents. 
jnm  MiSt— Grant's  Premium,  and  Clow's  Rotary  Screw. 
Tllr*$hmg  MacAtnes— Com  and  Cob  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  CnUtvators, 
Harrows,  Grain  Cradles,  Rakes,  Scythes,  Forks,  ice,  ice. 
March  l-3u JOHN  MOORE. 

DAIRY    SALT. 

rviHB  attention  of  Dairymen  is  particularly  called  to  a  very  supe- 
X  rior  article  of  STEAM  REFINED  ROCK  SALT,  prepared 
axpressly  for  the  Dairy  at  the  City  Steam  Milts,  Albany. 

Tlie  salt  nowoffereo  is  a  pure  article,  free  from  specks,  white  as 
wntrw  and  sparkling  as  crystid.  There  is  no  excuse  lor  a  deficiency 
of  cleanliness,  and  the  dinerence  in  the  price  of  a  pure,  clean  article, 
is  of  little  coivwquence,  and  scarely  felt.  Butter  known  to  be  made 
with  this  nJt,  commands  a  better  price  and  will  sell  much  more 
readily  in  this  market.  For  sale  by  the  bushel,  or  in  bags  <jf  one 
peck  each,  by  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

March  1 — at.  11  Hudson  street,  Albany. 

"^  THE  ORIGINAL  BLACK.HAWK. 

AT  iha  eaniast  solioilatkm  of  many  friends  of  this  Justly  celebrated 
Morgan  Stallion,  the  owner  has  beea  induced  to  let  him  re- 
maiu  ia  Vermoia  for  one  season  more. 

The  superiority  of  this  horse  as  a  Stock-getter  is  becoming  more 
and  mora  higlily  appreoialed,  as  hia  progeny  are  disseminated  over 
the  country. 

Forpartieolaithitefaid  to  pedigree  and  performanees  sea  large 
bill*  and  nrevions  volumes  of  the  Cultivator. 

Black  Hawk  will  be  kept  for  this  season  at  the  sUble  of  the  sub- 
weribmr*, 

Tenaa  MS  the  season,  payable  in  cash  or  satisfactory  notes  on 
demuid,  with  interest. 

Good  pastnrare  will  be  afforded  at  3  shiDiaga  per  week— accidents 
and  escapes  at  Ui«  risk  of  the  owners. 

D.  4  D.  E.  HII4^  Ag^ts. 

BriOport,  Yt,  Marek  1— 4L 


FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

rpHE  subscribers  are  receiving  and  have  ou  hand  a  choica  lot  of 
X    Field  Seeds,  composed  in  part  of 

Black  Sea  Sprijig  Wheat,  both  red  and  whlta  chaff 

Italian  aud  Hedge  row  Spring  Wheat 

Spring  Rye  and  Barley. 

Broom  Com  Seed,  superior  quality. 

Clover,  large,  small  and  white  Dutch* 

Red  Top,  northern  and  sombera. 

Timothy  aud  Orchard  Grass. 

Field  and  Garden  Peas. 

Also  a  choice  assortment  of  fresh  GARDEN  SEEDS,  warranted 
true  to  their  name.  The  attention  of  Gardeners  is  particularly  called 
to  the  assortment  All  the  above,  with  a  fuU  assortment  of  FARM 
and  GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  are  afforded  on  liberal  terms  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  at  Uie  Aibemf  Agrieutturai  Wankou$i  and  Bitd 
Storey  dOO  aud  371  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application.  EMERY  it  CO. 

Mar.  l,iagL 

To  Fruit  Orowara. 

THE  Subscriber  cultivates  at  Lis  various  Nnrkeries.  and  has  for 
sale  at  his  residence,  Euetie-Slreety  Roxbury,  Moss,  all  the 
choice  varieties  of  the  PEAR,  APPLE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  PEACH, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Raepberriet,  GooeeberrieSf  CurrmOe^  Grapo 
Vines.  Strawberriee,  Asparagus  RoolSj  f  e.,  ^e.  Ako  several  thousand 
Pear  Trees  on  the  Quince— one,  two,  three,  four,  aud  five  years  from 
the  bud.  Particular  at  ention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Peau.  Per- 
sons wishing  extra  sized  trees,  or  trees  on  Quince  stock  in  a  bearing 
state,  will  please  call  at  the  Nurseries  and  make  their  own  selection. 

Buckthorn  for  Hedges— Oiie^  two  aud  three  years  old.  Ornamen- 
tal Trees,  Shrubs  aud  Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants^  Paeonies,  ice. 

Scions  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  Pear  of  established  re|)utatioD,  and 
also  of  other  fruits.    The  whole  for  sale  at  the  market  price. 

SAMUEL  W^ALKER, 

Roxbury,  March  1, 1851— 3t.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Fmit  Trees  of  Seleot  Varieties^ 

For  taU  at  the  Nursery  ofS.  J.  Thomas,  Maeedon,  Wayne  ea  N.  T 
r  A  AAA  APPLE,  Pear,  Peachy  Cherry,  Plnmand  Apricot  Treeai 
tiU^Ul/U  nearly  aU  of  large  sixe,  and  a0  propagated  Jntn  bear* 
ing  or  proved  treesy  including  mainly  the  best  stardabd  sorts,  with 
such  new  wirieties  as  have  proved  decidedly  excellent— a.1  funiished 
at  moderate  prices,  and  carefully  packed  (or  canal  or  railway  coa- 
veyaace.    Communications,  post  paid,  to  be  directed  to 

J.  J.  THOMAS,  Macedou.  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. 
IT^  The  prrarietor  wiahhig  to  alter  a  part  or  his  rrounda,  now  oc- 
cupied Mrith  a  mie  growth  of  several  thoosawl  apjNe  trees,  will  fur- 
nish a  good  selection  of  best  sons,  of  full  size,  at  prices  varying  wiih 
quality,  size,  Ac,  from  ten  toj^ieen  deOars  per  hundred^  with  only 
actual  cost  of  packing  added. Mar.  1— 2|. 

TO  rSIQT  QB0WE9B  A9D  HUBSEBTimr. 

ELLW ANGER  ft  BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  all  Tree  Fan- 
ters.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  to  their  present  stock,  which  is 
much  larger  aud  better  than  they  have  ever  before  had  the  iileasure 
of  offering.    It  embraces  among  other  things  in  large  quantities, 

Standanl  Fruit  Trees— of  all«>rts. 

Dwarf  and  Pyramklal  Fruit  Trece— for  Gardens. 

Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  ftc— all  tiba 
newest  and  best  kinds. 

Oniameiiud  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ftc— including  all  new,  rarat 
and  desirable  articles. 

Buckthorn,  Osage  Oranae,  and  other  Hedge  pknta. 

Slocks  of  all  sorta— for  Nurseries. 

Green-honaej  Border  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Double  Dahlias,  ftc. — ^iu  immense  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  furnished  when  desired. 

A  ucw  edition  of  the  General  Descriptive  Catalorue  is  nowx  eady, 
and  will  be  seut  gratis  to  those  who  apply  post  paid. 

Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Ntirseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  L 
18Sl-at. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees^ 

For  sale  at  the  Nursery  of  H.  SnydtTy  Kinderkoak^  Col.  Co.  N.  Y. 

npHE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  offen  for  sale,  the  commr 

X  spring,  nis  usual  assoitment  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS, 

ice. 

Most  of  the  trees  are  of  large,  handsome  and  thiiAy  growth,  and 
among  them  may  be  found  many  of  the  best  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  ftc,  grown  in  this  country. 

The  stock  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  finer  than  has  been  offered  before 
at  this  establishment. 

Also,  Pears  on  Quince  stocks— Cherries  on  Cerasus  Mahaleq 
8tocks--Apricots,  Nectarines^  Gr^M  Vines,  Gooseberries  aud  Cur- 
rants, at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Ornamental  Trees  can  be  funibhed  by  tbe  hundred,  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  of  various  sizes,  for  <xiiamenlal  grounds. 

EVERGREENS.— The  following  can  be  funiished  o(  various  si- 
zes :  Norvray  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Arborvitea,  Scotch  Pine,  Deodar 
Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Auricarias,  Cryptomeria  Japouica,  Cu- 
pressus.  Thurifera,  ice. 

PLANTS  FOR  HEDGES.— Privet,  Bocklhom,  English  Haw- 
thorn, Locust,  ftc. 

Seedlings  of  the  following  kinds— Sugar  Maple,  Englisli  Rycarooro 
Maple,  Horse  Chestnut,  Black  Walnut,  White  Ash,  Eoropeaii  Moun- 
tain Ash. 

A  large  stock  of  Appfe  Seedlings,  sintable  for  root-grafting,  at  tha 
lowest  rate. 

CalalogQca  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicaou.    Feb.  1, 1S51— 31. 
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Hif;hlaBd  If orseries^  Newbnrgh,  If.  Y* 

SAUL  Sl  CO.  b^  laavt  to  call  the  attention  of  Dtakrs  irnd 

•  PloMUn  of  trees,  aud  the  pabhc  in  general,  to  their  very  large 

and  complete  slock  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TKEE8, 
wiuch  tbey  offer  for  sale  the  comiuf  sprinr.  The  trees  of  these  Nar> 
aeries  are  all  grown  on  the  premises.  aucT  prc^Migated  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  Mr.  Saul,  whose  long  connection  with  this 
establi^meiit  is  some  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  stock  now 
offered  for  »ale.    It  cousisls  in  part  of  over 

SOfOUO  Pear  Tre«s  ^  to  8  feet  high,  and  embracing  all  the  leading 
Standard  Varieties,  as  well  as  those  recently  intromicod,  of  merit, 
either  of  American  or  Foreign  origin. 

aO,000  A|^e  Trees,  of  txtra  nz«,  8  to  10  and  13  feet  high,  includ- 
ing every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation. 

10,000  Plum  Trees,  5  lo  8  feet,  of  every  known  kind  of  reputation, 
as  well  as  all  the  novelties  of  recent  introduction. 

10.000  (.  herry  Trees.  6  to  8  feet  and  over,  among  which  wHl  be  foimd 
all  the  desirable  and  choice  varieties. 

A  large  stock  of  bandjome,  well  grown  trees,  of  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine  and  Quince,  in  every  variety.   Also, 

Grapevines,  Native  and  Foreign,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  .strawberry  plants  and  Esculent  Roots,  such  as  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  sc  .  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

Pear   on  Quince.  Cnerry  on  Mahaleb,  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks— for  PyramioB  or  Dwarft  for  garden  culture,  aud  embraces  all 
the  khids  that  succeed  on  those  stocks. 
Deciduous  and  Everrreen  Ornamental  Trees  Sf  Sknibs. 

100,000  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  embracmg 
all  the  well  known  kuids  suitable  for  street  planting,  of  txtra  nz«  ; 
such  a*  Sugar  and  Silver  Maple,  Chinese  Aiiaiiios,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Caialpa.  European  and  American  A^h,  Three  Thonied  Acacia,  Ken- 
tucky Coffee  Tree,  Silver  Abele  Tree,  American  and  European  Bass- 
wood  or  Linden,  American  and  European  Elm  ut  several  varieties, 
&c.  Also  all  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  all  the  as  well  known 
kinds  suitable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  door-yard  planting,  he. ; 
such  a«  Deodar  and  Lebanon  Cedars ;  Araucaria  or  Chilian  Pine ; 
Cryptomeria  japouica;  the  different  varieties  of  Pines,  Firs,  Spru- 
ce*. Ye\vs,  Arborviteas.  ftc. 

WMpUug  TrtM.— New  WeefHug  Ash,  (Frazina^  lentiseifolia 
pendnlo,)  tBe  old  Weeping  Ash,  Weepitif  Japanese  Sopbora,  Wee|>- 
ma  EJlms,  (of  sorts^)  Umbrella  Headed  Locust,  Weeping  Mountain 
Ami,  Weeping  Willow,  Large  Weeping  Cherry,  Weeping  Birch, 
Weeping  Beech.  Ac.  &c.;  together  with  every  variety  of  rare  Ma- 
ple, Native  and  Foreign ;  Flowering  Peach,  Almond  and  Cherry ; 
Chettnuts.  Spanish  and  American;  Fern  and  Cop|)er  Beech:  Judas 
Tree,  Larch.  Gum  Tree,  Tulip  Tree,  O^oge  Orange,  Paulownia, 
Mountain  Asn,  (American  and  European,)  Magnolias  of  sons,  with 
many  other  tilings — including  some  200  varieties  of  Shrubs,  Vines, 
he.  Also  a  large  collection  of  choice  Ro:«>es,  in  great  variety  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetual,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Province,  Hybrid  Damask, 
Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  Noi<»eite,  and  Praiije,  aud  other  Climbing  Ro- 
ses, for  which  see  Cainlogue,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  issued, 
and  will  be  forwarded  to  ul  post  paid  applicants. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arborvito  Cor  Screens,  and  Buckthorn  Osage 
Orange,  and  otlier  Hedge  plants. 

The  above  will  be  sdd  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere.  For  further  particulars  we  would  again  refer 
to  priced  Catalouge.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  persons  who 
buy  to  sell  again,  aud  extensive  plautcrs  on  their  own  account. 

Newburgh,  March  1, 1851— 2t. 

Prince^ 

Linnetan  Botanic  Gardens  and  Nurseriis^  Flushing^  N.  T. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  ft  CO.,  successors  of  Wm.  Prince,  and  sole 
proprietors  of  his  great  collection,  offer  the  largest  and  choicest 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*  and  Plants  to  be  found  in 
America,  and  will  transmit  Descriptive  CntzUogues  to  all  post-paid 
q>plicants  desirous  to  purchase.  'Phe  choicest  varieties  of  Fruits, 
which  are  scarce  elsewhere,  are  here  exteniivdy  cultivated,  end 
applicanls  will  not  be  disappomted.  Every  desirable  Fruit  enume- 
rated by  Downing,  Mannuig,  Kenrick,  Hovey^  and  in  the  Catalogues 
of  Europe,  can  be  supplied.  Of  the  finest  varieties  of  Pears.  50,000 
trees  can  be  suji^iod,  of  which  15,000  are  of  bearing  age.  on  both 
the  Pear  and  the  Quince.  Purchasers  ore  solicited  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishment and  judge  for  themselves,  but  the  same  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  selection  for  all  distant  correspondents.  The  prices  are 
as  low  and  mostly  lower  than  trees  of  equal  quality  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  And  above  five  hundred  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  Ornamental  Trees,  can  be  supplied,  that  can- 
not be  obtained  elsewhere  In  the  Union,  except  in  a  few  casual  in- 
stances. Every  premium  for  Rosies  and  Strawberries  was  awarded 
to  OS  by  the  Long  Island  Horticultural  Society. 

A  wholesale  Catalogue  wdi  be  sent  to  all  \enders. 

The  transportation  to  the  west  is  now  moderate,  and  the  Agent's 
Receipt  will  be  sent  to  each  purchaser,  which  will  prevent  the  im- 
possibility of  loss.  Cash  or  a  refeience  can  be  sent  with  the  order, 
by  those  vrho  are  strangers  to  us.  March  1,  18S1 — 2.t 

The  American  I<iye  Stock  iDsuianee  CompaiiTy 

At  Fuiesnnss,  Indiana. 

CHARTER  unlimited.  Granted  January  3,  1SS0.  IC?"CapitaI 
ti->O.OOO'..£0  Pot  <be  Inwrance  of  HORSES,  MULES, 
PRIZE  BULLS,  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE,  of  every  description, 
against  the  combined  risks  of  Firt,  Wtitgr.  Accidsnts  and  JHstass. 

Ii0»«es  paid  in  30  days  after  proof  of  deatli. 

Dirseforf.— Joseph  G.  Bowman,  Hiram  Decker,  M.  D.,  Isaac 
Mo«,  George  D.  Hav,  John  Wise,  Alvin  W.  Tracy,  Hon.  Abner  T. 
Ellis,  Abm.  Smith,  lion  Thomas  Bishop.  Joseph  G.  Bowman,  Pirs- 
sidsnt.    B.  8.  Whitney,  Bteretarf.    Wm.  Burtch,  TVasursr. 

Aug.  1, 1850— lyr.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agent,  Albany.     I 


Fruit  Scions  for  1851. 

THE  subscriber  will  Aimish  Scions  of  the  celebrated  fruits  of 
western  New  York,  of  the  diffiereut  yariaties  memiooed  bebw: 
Northeni  Spy.  Swaar. 

Norton's  Melon.  Westfield  Seek-no-fnrther. 

Early  Joe.  Rambo. 

Baklwin.  Esopus  Spiizenbuigh. 

Ribston  Pippin.  Roxbury  Russcl 

Red  Canada.  Autumn  Strawbeny. 

Gravenstien.  Green  Sweeting. 

Red  AsirachaiL  Monon  Sweeting. 

Lowel.  Talmau  Sweeting. 

Porter.  Summer  Rose. 

Pameuse.  Wagener. 

St.  Lawrence.  Early  Harvest. 

Yellow  Be'.l-flewor.  Hawley  or  Dowaa. 

I  will  peck  and  send  either  by  mad  or  Express  at  one  doUar  per 
hundred,  orders  post  paid. 

Virgalieu,Osband's  Summer,  Oswego  Beorre,  Onoodaga  or  Swan's 
Orange,  Pear  Scions  at  ds.  per  dosen. 

N.  B.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  I  wiU  said  speeiroeoi  ef 
the  Northern  Spy  ainle.  JAMES  H.  WATT. 

Feb.  1— a. 

Agricultural  Wareliouse  and  Seed  Stoiey 

Quincy  I2aB,  over  tht  Marktty  BosUm. 

THE  Proprietors  having  recently  enlarged  their  Warehouse,  and 
ulcreased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  m  AGRICULTURAL  and 
HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GARDEN  aud  FIELD 
SEEDS.  Ace,  to  their  slock,  comprishig  the  largest  and  best  asson- 
ant to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  which  are  offered  at  low  prices. 

Of  PLOWS— we  have  the  greatest  variety  of  kiiidt  and  sizes. 

Improved  Sod  Plows,  for  flat  tiirroWi»— improved  Scotch  I^ows,  for 
lujped  furrows— improved  Slubble  Plows,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  from  6  to  12  inches  in  depth. 

SelAsharpeuing,  Hill  Side,  Sub-soil,  Double  Mould,  Com,  Conao, 
and  Rice  Plows. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith's  Puent  Lever  Gate,  and  others. 
Patent  Com  Shellers,  with  aud  tnthoal  Separators.  Seed  Sowers, 
of  various  sizes  and  prices.    Batchelder's  patt  nt  Cora  Planter,  im- 

K roved.    Fanning  Mills  of  various  sizes.    Horse  Powers,  Threshuig 
.  lachiiies,  thermometer  Churns,  Robbins*  patent  Centrifugal  Chora, 
Cylinder  Chum,  Dash  Chum,  Com  Planters,  t(wether  with  almiost 
every  article  wanted  on  the  Plantntion,  Farm  or  Garden. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application,  post  paid. 
.  RUGGLE8,  NOURSE,  BIASON  h  CO. 

BoBton  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  1, 1851— St. 

United  States  Aforiculturai  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store,  No.  197  Water^street,  New-Yorlc. 

John  Mathsv  k  Co. 

THE  Subscribers,  Manufacturers  of,  and  Dealen  in,  Agricniraral 
Implements,  would  inform  the  public  that  ihey  keep  constantly 
on  hand,  and  offer  sale,  the  largest  and  most  complete  assomnem  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Impkentents,  Field  and  Oaiden  Seeds, 
in  the  United  States,  amoiiff  whicn  may  be  found  the  fottoMring : 

PfotTj— Upwards  of  150  oifferent  panenis  and  sizes,  adaptea  to  dl 
the  different  kinds  of  soil  aud  modes  of  coltnre,  aniang  wliieli  nay 
l>c  found  the  genuine  Eagle  Improved  Flow,  whichhas  taken  the 
Premium  wherever  exhibned  or  tested. 

Hamtpa—Of  all  kinds  and  siaEos. , 

Com  Planters — Different  kmds  and  sizes,  to  work  by  manor  hone. 

Seed  Sowers^X  great  variety,  that  will  pUnl  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
seed  at  any  required  distance. 

CHkitatort—A  large  and  \aried  asMrtment 

Water  JZoms— Sell-acting,  of  various  sizes,  with  all  the  late  im- 
provemenU. 

Chain  Pump$ — Complete,  or  in  parts,  in  small  or  lan^  qoantitiss, 
to  suit  purchasers. 

Grain  Mitts— French  Burr  Stone  and  Cast  Iron,  from  tS  to  StSO, 
for  man.  horse  or  steam  power. 

Com  and  Cob  Crushers— OC  different  sizes. 

Strata  Cutters— Of  all  the  approved  patterns  and  aizea,  for  hay, 
straw,  corn,  and  com  stalks. 

Cora  S^ibrf— Several  new  kinds,  together  with  bH  the  old  and  moat 
popular  styles  in  use. 

Garden  and  Fire  Engins-^[  recent  invention,  and  the  best  arti- 
cle offered  to  the  public. 

Carts  and  Wagons— Of  any  style  and  size,  furnished  at  the  shortF 
est  notice. 

Spring  Tr%«a<— Black  Sesu  and  all  other  varieties  of  the  best  and 
most  approved  kinds  Spring  Seed  Wheat. 

Sjring  Rye  and  BarUf—ixi  any  quantity. 

Bias  Grass  Sserf— Just  received  fradi  from  Kentncky,  aniiable  fat 
Lawns,  and  early  and  late  postures. 

Clover  SM<f— White  and  Red,  a  superior  article. 

TimoAp  Seed— New  and  perfectly  free  from  foul  seed. 

Garden  Seeds— Aa  extensive  slock,  selecied  with  the  nimoM  core, 
expressly  for  the  American  market 

Foreign  Seeds    Of  the  best  qoalinr,  and  latest  inmorlatkn. 

Grass  Seeds— Ray)  Lucerne  and  While  Dutch  Clover  Seed,  just 
i  I  ported. 

Bird  Sce<2f— Canary,  Hemp,  Bapa  and  Millett. 

0«am>— Genuine  Peruvian  and  PUagonian  of  the  best  qoallty. 

Bone  Dust— A  prime  article,  in  barrds  or  bags. 

Plosfsr— Groimd,  in  barrels. 

Poudreite — ^At  the  mannfociurers*  lowest  prioea. 

JOHN  MATHKR  k.  Co. 

March  1-tf.  197  Water  Siifsl,  Nsw-Totit. 
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Oreat  Booki  for  Farmen,  Oanleiieni  and  Horticul- 

turista, 

•tfni  a  Rare  Chance  for  Agente  to  make  Money. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  COMPANY,  PuWishert,  No«.  17  and  19 
CORNHILL,  BOSTON,  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  in- 
telligent Farmers.  Gardeners  and  Horticulturists  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  have  at  length  completed  their  valuaUe  collection  of  works 
on  Agriculture,  and  ns  kindred  sciences,  and  that  the  two  last  of  the 
■eries  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  stereotypers,  and  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  to  subscribers  and  others  on  or  beiorethe  first  day  of  March. 
The  two  volumes  now  in  press  are,  first, 

Brack's  Book  of  Flowera, 

B9  Jo»eph  Breckj  Etq-y  ef  Brigktm, 

For  many  yean  editor  andpablisher  of  the  "  New-England  Farmer," 
and  one  of  the  most  distmgiuabed  Floristo  in  America.  This  volume 
contains  the  results  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
science,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  thorough  and  reliable  book, 
on  the  cultivation  of  Flowers  and  the  laying  oat  of  Flower  Gardens, 
to  be  found  in  any  language ;  it  is  emphatically  the  Ladies'  and  Otn- 
tlemen's  complete  Fkval  Vade  Mecum.  This  book  will  be  in  ISmo. 
form,  containmg  about  39^ JP>g^  fii*e  cloth  binding,  and  we  have 
determined  to  sell  it  at  75  CEN'TS^  to  bring  it  withui  the  means  of 
all,  and  to  ensure  a  large  sale,  as  it  is  a  book  which  every  lover  of 
Flowers  must  own.   ■  *■ 

Hie  second  in  the  series 


The  Kitchen  Oaxdener*8  Text  Book, 

By  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Gardeners  of  New-Jersey.  This  is 
truly  a  practical  work,  avoiding  useless,  and  10  the  masses,  unroeon- 
ing  technicalities,  the  author  handles  his  subgects  with  the  skill  of  a 
thoroughly  versed,  common-seiwe  practitioner.  With  the  aid  of  this 
volume  the  merest  Tyro  may  rapidly  advance  through  the  various  sta- 
ges of  Horticultural  knowledge,  to  complete  success.  A  simple  and 
practical  and  cheap  Mrork  on  this  subject  has  long  been  needed.  The 
price  of  this  book  will  be  50  CENTS,— ISmo.,  316  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth. 
The  third  book  i»— 

A  Treatise  on  Hot-Honiea, 

Bv  Rob«rt  B.  Leuehars^  GanUn  AnhiUet. 

This  work,  by  Mr.  Leuchars.  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed among  the  many  Scotch  Garueners  of  America,  is  apractical  trea- 
tise on  the 

Construction  J  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Hot- Houses  j 

meluding  CONSERVATORIES,  GREEN-HOUSES,  GRAPE- 
RIES,  and  other  Kinds  of 

'  HORTICULTURAL  STRUCTURES, 

with  practical  directions  for  their  management  in  regard  to  LIGHT, 
HEAT  and  AIR.  Illustrated  with  more  than  SEVENTY  ENGRA- 
VINGS.  This  is  the  first  and  only  work  of  the  kind  ever  published 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  and  is  recommended  very  highly  by  pro- 
fessors Silliman  and  Daaaor  Yale  College,  and  by  many  other  scien- 
tific ffentlemen.  Price  one  dollar.  It  is  a  very  learned  work,  and  an 
jnvamable  one  to  any  person  who  owns,  or  who  intends  to  erect,  either 
of  the  structures  on  which  it  so  ably  treats. 
The  fourth  book  is — 

MR.  COLE'S  GREAT  WORK  Olf 
THB  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS, 

OR  THE  AMERICAN  VETERINARIAN, 

30,000  copies  of  which  have  already  been  sold,  and  the  sale  of  which 
continues  in  a  manner  almost  vrithout  a  precedent.  To  every  man 
who  owns  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  pi^,  or  even  a  hen,  this  work,  by  Mr. 
Cole,  is  of  more  value  than  ten  times  its  cost. 

llie  lives  of  many  valuable  animals  have  already  been  saved  by  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Cole's  plain  directions  for  their  treatment  when  sick. — 
This  IS  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  America,  be- 
ing but  50  CENTS  at  retail,  and  we  do  not  bebevt  that  any  fanner 
would  wiUmgly  be  vrithout  it,  if  placed  within  his  reach. 

The  fifth  book  is— 

%rR.  COLE'S  OTHER  Y  ALU  ABLE  WORK, 

THE   AMERICAN   FRUIT   BOOK, 

Or,  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 

18,000  of  which  have  been  published  in  less  than  two  years. 

This  beautiful  and  thorough  work  is  illustrated  by  over  SOO  engra- 
vings, of  Aroles,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes*,  Rospbcr- 
lies.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.  Ace.,  and  the  various  Fruit  Trees 
of  our  country ;  also  cuts  representing  the  various  modes  of  training 
vines  and  the  different  styles  of  rramng,  buddhig.  pruning,  ^c.  It 
is  a  work  which,  for  accuracy  of  oescriptionand  reliability, lias  never 
been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  and  contains  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  matter  of  any  other  Fruit  Book  published  in  America  at  the  some 
price,  viz:  SO  CENTS.  We  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mr.  Coles's  two  books,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
most  emin«  nt  Farmers  and  Horticulturists  of  New-England,  the 
Middle  States  and  the  great  West 

A  Word  now  to  Agents. 

We  are  new  prepared  to  offer  tocapoble,  responsible,  and  energet- 
ic Book  Agents,  a  chance  for  making  mnoey,  such  as  seldom  occurs. 
IVith  the  above  five  works,  an  agent  of  tact  or  ability  couk)  hardly 
fall  upon  a  spot  so  barren  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  one  or  more  of 
these  works,  and  in  many  cases  would  sell  one  of  each;  and  in  popu- 
lo«s  districts,  a  large  iramber  of  copies  could  be  sold  daily.  We  intend 
to  distriflt  oat  tho  New-England  States,  mostly  into  countiss.    Also, 


the  States  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  Ohio,  and  the 
Western  States,  we  should  prefer  to  dispose  of,  10  some  one  mdivklual 
in  each  state,  for  him  to  district  out  into  snb-ageuciss. 

The  books  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  Isi  of  March,  and  it  is 

important  that  the  various  Comities  and  States  should  be  disposed  of 

before  that  time.    A  cash  capital  of  930  to  $50  will  be  needed  by 

every  agent  for  a  County,  and  a  much  larger  sum  by  a  State  agent 

Address,  post-psid,  the  Publishers,   JOHN  P.  JEWETT  A  Co., 

March  1— 2t.  17  &  10  Conihiil,  Boston. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  PLANTS, 

For  tk«  Nursery,  Oarden  and  PUasurt  Orounds. 

BM.  WATSON  offers  for  sale  at  the  Old  Colony  NrBssRixs, 
•  Pltmootu,  Mass.,  a  very  complete  assortment  of  plants,  in- 
cluding all  those  of  recent  introduction,  consisting  in  part  of  Fearj 
Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Apple  stocks,  at  the 
lowest  rates. 

Young  Trees,  3  to  5  feet  high,  in  great  variety,  mostly  at  from  85 
to  $12  dollars  per  100.  of  the  finest  deciduous  sorts,  for  nurseries  or 
yoimg  i^antations,  and  Evergreens  from  seed,  from  1  to  1  ^  feet 

Dwarf  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Nectarine.  Trees 
in  a  beorine  slate,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  finest  and  best  established  sorts, 
at  the  usual  rates. 

Standard  Trtes  of  the  same.    Diana  Grape,  1^1. 

Scums  of  the  best  Apples,  81  per  100.  Pears  and  other  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  82  per  100.  In  large  quantities  at 
low  rates. 

Currtnitt,  including  all  the  new  sorts.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
in  great  variety,  ana  Rhubarb,  at  81.50  per  dozen— 810  per  100. 

Strawberries,  m  20  fine  varieties,  mostly  at  81  per  100.  Burr's  New 
Pine,  82,  Iowa,  82,  Jcimey's  Scetlling,  81-50  per  100.  Richardson's 
^  jipeedlings,  (fine)  50  cents  per  dozen. 

English  Walnut,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Filberts  and  other  nuts.  Black 
Eiiglish  Mulberry,  (the  best,)  Medlars,  kc. 

Ornamental  Trees,  including  many  new  and  interesting  varieties 
of  Arabia,  .£sculus.  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Cherry.  Chesniut,  Elm, 
Hawthorn.  (12  var.)  Laburnum,  Linden,  Magnolia,  Maple,  Oak, 
Plane,  Willow,  and  many  other  genera. 

Shrubs,  including  many  fine  sorts  of  Alihea,  Arbutus,  Berberis, 
Calycantnus,  Cheonanthus,  Coloneaster,  Cytissus,  Daphne,  D*  utzia, 
Hyarangea,  Halesia,  Pyrus,  Ligustrum,  l^micera,  Peonia,  Philadel- 
phus,  Ribes,  Spirea,  Lilac,  Tamarix,  Viburnum,  Xylosteum,  and 
among  others, 

Forsythia  viridissima,  Spirea  prunifolia,  fl.  pL 

Wiegela  rosea.  Lindleyana, 

Lonicera  Ledebourii,  DouglaMi, 

Chimoiianthus  fragrans  Reevesii, 

grandiflorus,  Ribes  albida, 

Lilacs,  S  fine  sorts,  sanguinea,  fl.  pi. 

Pyrus,  double  crimson. 
Evergreen  SAr«&«.  consisting  of  Arbutus,  Andromeda,  Box,  Euo- 
nymus,  Gaultherio,  ttolly^  Laurel,  Jmiiper,  Ledum,  Meiizeizii,  Rho- 
dodendron, 8  sorts,  Voccmium  vitis  klara,  Irish   ¥6%%^,  Evergreen 
Oak,  Mohonia  oquifolium,  (excellent.) 

Rare  Conifers,  including  Deodar  Cedars,  one-half  to  three  feet; 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Arnucaria  imbricata ;  Abies  Douglasdi,  Mciizie- 
zii  and  Cephilonica ;  Pinus  Austriaca,  ccmbra,  exceUia,  crerardia- 
na,  halepcnsis,  iiisigiiis,  Lambertianio,  Moriiida,  Muffhus;  Picea  110- 
bilis,  {licta,  pimlrow,  speciabilis;  Thuya  filiformis,  Cniueiisis;  Cryp- 


tomena  japonica,  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 

Vines  and  Climbers — Wistaria,  (sorts,)  Joy,  Virginia  Creeper, 
Aristolochia.  Clematis  azurea,  flanimula.  Sieboldtii  aiKl  others,  Pe- 
riploca.  Climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  ftc. 

CaleitOflria  PubesceilB. — This  new  and  beautiful  climber,  intro- 
duced recently  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  proves  perfectly  hardy  in 
New-England,  having  stood  the  tcinter  of  1850  in  the  grounds  hers, 
without  any  protection  whatever.  Trained  to  a  s  ngle  nillur.  ray  l(i 
feet  in  height,  it  is  a  very  striking  and  beoutiful  object  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June  till  cold  weather,  during  which  time  it  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  its  large  double  flowers  of  a  delicote  rose  color.  It  is 
very  ornamental,  plautcd  in  patches  like  the  Verbenas,  and  is  ver)*  ef- 
fective in  young  rJantations,  trailing  prettily  on  the  surface,  and  run- 
ning among  the  lower  branches  or  trees  hi  a  very  picturesque  man- 
ner. It  is  therefore  particularly  suited  for  Cemeteries  and  Public  Gar- 
dens. Strong  plants  in  pol.«,  81  per  pair— 84  per  dozen.  Tubers  for 
100  plants,  85,— for  50  plains,  $3,  sent  by  mail  or  express  at  any  time, 
with  directions  for  propagation  and  culture. 

Prairie  and  other  Rtmnixig^Boees,  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea 
and  China  Roses,  m  great  variety. 

"Feat  Bedding  out. — chrysanthemums,  (30  new  varieties)  and 
Dahlias,  82  per  dozen- Verbenas,  inclndinsr  Rcine  de  Jour,  Iphige- 
nia,  St.  Margaret,  Robinwn's  Defiance,  and  20  other  sorts,  81.50  i  er 
dozen— Fuchsias,  a  fine  collection;  Carnations  and  Calestegin  pubes- 
cens,  84  per  dozen— Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Veroni- 
ica  Lindleyana,  I/obelios.  Double  white  Feverfew;  Heliotropes  Sou- 
venir de  Leige,  Voltairionum  and  intermedia,  82.50  per  dozen.  Ipo- 
meas;  Mauraudia  alba,  rosea  and  Barclayana:  Cobeo,  liophospcr- 
mum,  Physanthes  alba,  Ac,  82.50  per  dozen.— Plumbago  Larpentoe, 
50  cents— Cestrum  aunuitiacum,  50  cents— Asdepias  curossavica,  25 
cents. 

•»•  Priced  lists  sent  post  paid,  on  application.  CT*  Carriage  of 
all  packages  paid  to  Boston.    Plymouth,  Mass.,  March  1, 1851 — tf. 

Deyon  Stock  for  Sale* 

TWO  fine  Devon  Cows,  3  and  6  years  cid ;  also  a  fine  yearlhig 
Bull  and  Heifer. 
The  subscriber  oflers  the  above  for  sale,  of  pure  blood,  and  bred 
from  the  best  stock  in  the  country         FRANCIS  W.  COWLE8. 
Farmiugton,  Conn.  Nov.  23,  IbSO.    Dec.  1— 6t. 
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GREAT  8ALB  OF  SUPERIOR  THOROUGH 

Bred  Short-horn  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber,  having  more  stock  than  can  be  sustained  on  his 
farm,  will  offer  at  public  auction  about  30  head  of  his  Im^oved 
Short-horn  Cottle,  consisting  ot  Butts,  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Heiter  aud 
Bull  Calves,  on  Tliursday,  the  d6th  day  of  June  next,  at  his  farm,  2^ 
miles  from  this  city. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  improved  stock  in  this  country,  and  in 
Caiuula,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  held,  duruig  the  past  twelve  years, 
has,  through  the  medium  o(  impartatioiis  from  England,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  best  herds  in  this  comitry,  f<pared  no  eApwiise  to  rear  a 
Herd  of  Cattle,  from  w^ich  superior  animate  could  saiely  be  drawn, 
for  improvement  and  crdas  upon  otiier  herds. 

His  importations  have  been  derived  from  that  Eminent  breeder,  the 
late  Thomas  Bales,  EiK].,  of  Kirklravington^  Yorluliire, England, which 
herd  it  is  well  known,  has  receiAly^heeu  disposed  of  at  public  sale  by 
his  administrators,  and  dispersed  in  many  hands,  and  can  no  longer 
be  resorted  10  as  a  whole  for  improveimint.  The  aiinnuucement  of 
that  sale  created  great  uitereat,  and  all  Short-horn  breeders  in  Eng- 
land seemed  emulous  to  secure  one  or  more  of  the  animals  to  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  their  herds;  and  ot  the  day  of  sale  there  was  found 
assembled,  the  largest  audience  ever  before  witnessed  on  a  similar 
occasion,  numbering,  it  is  said,  from  4  10  5,000  per^iui;  among  ihem 
were  th^  most  eminent  breeders  in  England,  and  several  from  other 
couutriea:  Some  of  the  animids  bringing  prices  which  seemed  incre- 
dible to  #anv.  ^ 

In  the  herd  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  inclmied  the  imported  Bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  Bull  Meteor.  These  are  Bates 
Bulls,  and  their  reputation  as  siock  getiers,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  comments.  I  am,  however,  authorised  to  say  by  Lewix  F.  Allen, 
Esq.,  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  nwM  prominent  breeders  in  this 
country,  aud  who  has  had  amiie  means  ibr  forming  a  judgment. 
*'  that  m  no  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  have  these  two  bulls  been  breo 
to  Short-horn  cows  of  other  herds  prexnonsly  imported  into  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  but  what  the  produce  were  sopertor  in  general  qualities  10 
snch  herds."  The  most  of  the  stock  which  is  now  offered  fov  sale, 
has  been  bred  from  these  two  bulls;  and  the  proprietor  having  a 
young  bull  more  remotely  conilbcted  with  the  portion  of  the  herd 
which  he  retains,  (say  about  14  in  nomber,)  he  can  now  spare  these 
two  valuable  Bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  stock  ofl'ered  for  sale,  six 
young  Bulls,  from  8  months  to  about  3  years  old.  in  addition  to  the 
two  above  uamed;  and  the  remainder  ol  the  stock  will  be  composed 
of  Cows,  (most  of  them  possessing  extraordinary  milking  qualities,) 
Heifers,  and  Heifer  Calves. 

It  is  believed  that  no  Herd  of  Short-horns  has  ever  been  offered  for 
aale  ui  this  country,  exhibiting  more  of  the  valuable  combinations  of 
qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  periect  animals.  A  Catalogue 
contauiing  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at 
on  early  period,  in  which  the  terms  of  sale  will  be  stated.  A  credit 
will  be  given  from  6  to  18  mouths.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  exam- 
uie  the  herd  at  their  convenience  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  AprU  1, 1851—31. 

Hew  York  Agrionltaral  Warehonse  and  8eed  Store. 

AB.  ALLEN  ft  CO.,  189  and  191  WatcY  street.  New  Ycrk. 
•    Frssh  GcartUn  Setda^  a  large  aasortment  of  the  various  kinds. 
Also,  Field  Seeds. 
Lnwn  and  other  grasses. 

Horiieultimd  and  OonUn  TmpUmtnts.     The  best  and  matest 
rariety  for  sale  in  the  United  States.    Plovirs,  Spades,  Hoes,  «o.  &c. 
Gmoko,  Boiu  Dtut,  ToudntUy  and  other  lertilizers 
Prompt  attention  given  to  oil  orders  by  letter  or  oUwrwiae. 
March  1— If. 


DOKESnC  AXIXALS  AT  kJlfWSi, 

THE  postponed  yearly  sale  of  Fitll  Bred  Shobt-hokiis  ahv  !»• 
psovsu  Dairy  Stock,  consisting  of  abont  fifty  head,  will  come 
oil  at  my  farm  011  Tuesday,  Jime  3  Ith,  1851,  at  U  o'clock,  M.  Iibaa 
dispose  of  all  the  improved  JJairy  Stock,  which  is  composed  of tliefiaot 
Short-horn,  with  a  sight  croes  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  which  soiAs 
writers  say  was  part  of  the  original  ingredient  which  composed  the 
improved  .Sliort-uonis. 

I  am  now  breeding  the  Short-horns,  Devoin  and  Ayrshires,  eaek 
separately  and  pure,  which,  owing  to  the  limits  of  roy  rarro,  make  it 
necessary  tn  couGne  m>'seif  to  those  three  breeds  Bytbenwanif 
of  the  State  Agricnltural  Society,  the  American  Institute,  sivl  vsj 
own  Coiwiy  Society,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  I  wai 
not  a  competitor  at  either,^  it  will  ful^«|>pear  tiuu  1  have  beeu  a  very 
successful  exhibitor.  The  cow  wHich  won  the  First  Priu  u  a 
milker,  at  the  American  Institute  last  year,  was  bred  by  me,  u^ 
composed  of  the  above  alluded  to  Dairy  ^tocx.  Several  <€  the  Balh 
got  by  Lamartine  will  bo  of  the  most  approprialeagefar  eficieiitKr- 
vioe  the  coming  season.  Alt  Cows  and  Hoifi»s  old  enourii.  mil  be 
warranted  in  calf  at  the  day  of  sale,  by  my  Inmorted  Boii  '^Lnd 
Eryholnie,"  or  my  celebrated  Bull  "  I^unanine.'' 

1  own  two  thorough  bred  Devon  Bolts;  one  thecelebretedoU  H^ 
jor,  the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old.  imported  by  me  from  Defon- 
shire.  One  of  the  aboi  e  animale  wUl  be^pold— wtuch,  1  have  not  is 
yet  determhied. 

A  full  Catalogue,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  aniaial,  will  be  psU 
lished  in  due  time,  with  mmuie  description  of  sale,  ke. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Suffolk  Sows,  in  pig  to  my  inqmedBen^ 
most  of  the  progeny  of  which  wiU  )>e  okl  enough  bHU^Mic  of  oa 
that  day. 

I  also  have  about  SO  South  Down  B'tives,  moat  of  tvHich  I  impoited 
from  the  flock  of  Joma  Webb,  and  now  in  lamb  to  my  impoited 
>Aick  *'  Babraham."  Some  of  their  Buck  Lambs  wiU  be  oftied  at 
luction  on  that  day. 

This  sale  will  not  only  offer  an  oppoftimity  to  obtam  Sloek  fron 
my  previous  Herd,  but  will  also  enable  persons  to  nrocore  calves 
from  my  impnrtea  Bull,  lambs  from  my  imported  RaoL  and  pi|S 
fh>m  ray  imported  Boar— «11  of  which  auhnala  were  reosuiiy  seleeied 
by  me  in  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warranting  the  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf,  is  tiiii:  is 
case  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  parcbaser, 
on  his  cert^fieau  (f  that  Jucu  eitlier  to  receive  from  me  ^,  («7 
twenty-five  dollars,)  or  to  seiuiihe  cow  to  my  (arm,  and  1  will  keqihcr 
the  proper  time  (free  of  expense)  to  have  her  got  in  calf  to  eiAei  of 
my  BuUs,  which  he  shtUl  choose.  I  will  give  9^  for  any  heifer  calf 
from  either  o(  the  Cows  or  Heifin  sold  at  the  asle,  deUvered  on  07 
fhrm,  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  a  distance,  will  be  delivered  on  ddp- 
board  or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New- York,  free  of  risk  or  cipeuc  to 
the  purchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  aonth,  in  a  dimate  to  which  it  wauH  wil* 
well  that  stock  should  be  transported,  at  that  hot  season  of  ifa^ear, 
may  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  remain  with  me  imin 


the  proper  seasoik,  and  I  will  have  them  well  taken  <^reo<^aa^ 
charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep.  One^inf  o^^ 
in  breeding  improved  donmtic  animale.  is  to  assist  in  distribBiiiir 
them  throughout  the  Uukm,  deeming  it  one,  iMM4kn  tto 
feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  lo^ 
the  consuming  oomitry  at  large. 

All  communications  through  the  Post,  please  pre-pay,  and  Iwl 
pre-pay  their  answers,  and  abo  a  Catalogue  if  required.  CstakigtM 
\vill  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  A^cnhnral  WarehouNs  and 
offices  of  the  principal  Agrictiltural  Joamnls,  on  and  sAer  the  Id 
day  of  June  next.  Persons  wishinc  to  view  the  stock  at  anv  linM 
wul  find  my  superintendent,  Mr.  Wiikinaon,  10  give  them  tne  ds^ 
sired  uiformation  when  I  aifl  not  at  home. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851^  at  Mount  Fordham,  Wed- 
Chester  Comity,  eight  miles  from  the  City  of  New- York,  \ff  Beriem 
Railroad.    April  l.—3t U  Q.  MQRHg- 

HORSE    POWJBR. 

UNRIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  aU  kinda^  gnanolesd  the  bo^ 
in  the  United  Statea. 

1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  onr  own  aamifiK- 
tare,  both  single  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  two  horses.  JlM*f 
have  never  been  equaUed  by  aiky  other  raauufactnrer  for  h^W»  n 
innnuig,  strength,  dturability  and  economy.  Tliey  are  uoivefadlr 
apnroved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

S.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses,  lliese  are  eoaip 
pact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  idl  kinds  <^work. 

3-  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  flnaW*^ 
hones.    A  new  and  ftivonte  Power. 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power  for  wie  to  four  horses.  WarisBii 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  *  CO., 

March  l~tf. 18P  Jk  101  Water  street,  New  Yort^ 
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agriniltnrnl  k'^ils. 

Report  oT  Jfannchiiieltt  CommtMionera. 

The  LegieUtare  of  Hossachngett;,  at  Itj  session  of 
1860,  (.ppomted  ■  Commigsioa  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering the  expediencj  of  eaUblkhing  an  Agricultural 
School  or  Schools,  in  thatstaW.  Preiident  Hitchoocx, 
of  Amherst  College,  was  one  of  the  members  of  this 
boardi  aniV-be,  being  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  bis  ap- 
poiutment,  was  raqneited  to  visit  the  institutions  devot- 
ed t«  Bgrlcnltnral  instruction  In  that  qnarter  of  the 
globe.  The  principal  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Com. 
mladoDers,  consista  of  the  account  ^ven  by  PresidentH. 
of  bis  examinations  of  the  Agricultural  Schools  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  Sffitzcrhind,  and 
France,  with  lemariu  and  dednctiona  fW>m  the  bets  oh- 
tained  hi  the  Investigation. 

Pretrt.  HtrcwoCK  has  emhodied  a  greater  amount  of 
valoabla  informiktion  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Schools,  thm  we\^Te  ever  before  met  irith,  and  for  the 
bapcdtant  et^S^K  has  thus  rendered  his  countrymeD, 
i  emiocntl;  entitled  to  their  lasting  gratitnde.  He  has 
given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  European  acnoolB,the' 
most  celebrated  of  which  he  visited  persobally,— has 
p<^ted  out  their  effects  upon  ttte  agrlcuitore  of  the 
■^^mtoles  and  districts  !o  which  they  are  located, — witli  a 
■iiramarj,  compHsIng  an  analyds  of  the  various  plans, 
showing  their  respective  merits  and  defects, — and  Con- 
clndoB  with  arguments  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
eftaUishlng  ImtitnCIona  (br  the  improvemont  of  agricnl- 
tnre  Id  America,  furnishing  several  simple  and  excellent 
ontlii^  of  plana. 

Had  w«  space,  we  should  be  glad  to  copy  a  large  por- 
tton  of  the  remarks  to  which  we  allude.  We  are  oblig- 
ed^ however,  to  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  extracts,  but 
would  earnestly  recommend  an  attentive  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  Frest.EircHCOCK's  whole  report,  to  all  who 
widi  to  obtun  a  clear,  practical,  and  commoo-senae  view 
of  the  subject  of  agricultural  education. 

From  Frest.  ^.'sanmmaryofconclaiions,  we  taketlie 
fbllowlng: 

TI.  European  Agricultural  Schools  have  taught  us 
some  Important  lessons. 

1.  That  these  schools  luually  tiil,  if  they  do  not  re- 
ceive etOcieDt  aid  from  the  govemment. 

2.  ThotagricuTtnralsocietiesarenotsnfBcient.  These 
exist  in  all  the  countries  above  enumerated,  I  believe, 
and  have  done  great  good.  But  the  conviction  is  vory 
geaeni  then,  that  achathi  ahonld^  added  '    "--  " 


cletias:  especially  in  countries  where  cultivation  ia  a 
good  deal  deficient. 

8.  That  theory  is  to  be  tested  by  practice ;  and  sncb 
theories  as  will  not  sustain  this  test  are  to  be  rejected. 

4.  That  these  schools  are  doing  very  much  to  proiDOta 
the  progress  <k  agriculture.    This  was  the  general  t«sti- 

5.  That  to  teach  agritulture  in  the  primary  schools  aad 
oeademies  is  not  sufficient.  This  does  some  gMd,  bul 
does  not  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable. 

6.  That  agricultural  professorslilps,  in  colleges  and 
QDiverslties,  are  not  soJHcieat.  1.  Because  lectures  of 
this  sort'  attract  but  few  of  the  students  of  the  coUeges, 
who  are  loohiag  forward  to  professional  life.  Such  la 
certainly  the  cose  everywhere  in  Europe.  2.  Becanst 
the  two  classes  of  students  who  would  thus  be  brought 
together,  would  have  too  little  sympathy  to  act  in  con- 
cert,andaseqtials,inthesamein8titution.  3.  Becaose, 
without  such  concert  and  sympathy,  one  or  other  of  the 
dasses  of  students  would  feel  no  pride  in  tbeinstitntion,- 
aod  without  such  an  tsprit  dit  corpi  itcould  not  prosper. 
4.  Because  such  professorHhips,  unless  numerous,  would 
lie  Gotircly  insufflcieot  to  accomplish  the  objects  desired. 

Till.  We  learn  that  those  agricultural  inatitutioos 
succeed  best  which  are  started  and  suatained  by  the 
mntual  eSbrts  and  cootribuUoos  of  individuals,  or  so- 
cieties, and  of  the  government. 

The  schools  in  France,  started  by  enterprUlDg  indl- 
viduals,  languished,  and  some  of  them  failed,  until  the 
government  lent  an  efficient  hand.  Very  likely,  ttte 
want  of  governmental  patronage  had  something  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  llufwyl  School,  in  Swltzerlaudj 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  Agricultural  College  of  Eng- 
land, at  Cirencester,  laogulBbes  for  thesame  reason.  It 
is  said  that  in  Wurtemberg,  the  schools  succeed  well^ 
because  the  government  started  and  sustains  them  alone. 
I  know  too  little  of  their  cireumstaticcs  and  condition  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  But  sure  I  am,  that,  in  this 
country,  the  mntiial  exertions  of  the  government  and 
the  people  will  be  essential  to  success;  for  this  reason, 
IT  for  no  other,  that  Jiere  the  people  constitute  the  go- 
vernrftnt:  and  if  their  representatives  do  notactincoD> 
Ibrmity  to  their  wiflhes,  their  decisions  will  be  reversed, 

IX.  WeleamfroniEnropeanexperience,thatindepen' 
dent  agricultural  inetitntions  are  essential  to  accompllah 
the  object  which  is  aimed  at. 

lecause  the  field  Is  wide  enough  to  require  such  e» 
jments.  The  principles  of  agricnllure  are  baaed 
_r._  a  large  part  of  the  physical  sciences;  and  it  re- 
quires a  good  literary  education  to  understand  thosesci- 
ences.  No  man  cannnderatand  the  principles  of  rarming, 
who  it  not  more  or  less  acquainted  with  chemistry,  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  botany,  niineralt^y,  geology,  iiieleo. 
rology,  and  Ecology;  aod  then  the  practical  part  requires 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  warious  branches  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Many  important 
principles  of  agriculture  con,  indeed,  be  taught  in  the 
primary  school  or  academy;  but  there  should  be,  some- 
where, institutions  of  a  higher  character,  entirely  devot- 
ed to  a  thorongh  Instmclion  uid  inv^igation  of  the 
of  the  subject, 
ause  It  demands  oxlendve  collections  of  various 
«Tder  to  elncidat*  Uie  principles  of  husbandry  ^ 
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enough,  indeed,  to  belong  to  any  scientific  institution, 
and  too  many  to  form  a  mere  subordinate  branch  of  some 
institution  with  a  different  object  in  view. 

Z.  Because  the  number  of  instructors  must  be  so  large, 
that  they  could  not  conveniently  form  an  adjunct  to  some 
other  institution. 

4.  Because  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  large 
enough  to  demand  an  institution  definitely  consecrated 
to  their  promotion.  No  other  art  is  so  important,  and, 
I  may  add,  no  other  is  so  difficult  to  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated; and,  therefore,  every  means  possible  should  be 
employed  to  render  it  assistance. 

X.  Essentially  the  same  reasons,  and  of  greater  force, 
exist  for  the  establishment  of  A^icultursJ  Schools  in 
this  countrv  as  in  Europe. 

1.  It  is  the  most  ready  and  effectual  mode  of  making 
flumers  understand  the  principles  on  which  good  hus- 
bandry is  founded. 

Some  have  an  idea  that  there  are  no  such  principles, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  hap-hazard  affair, 
and  that  guessing  is  as  good  a  way  as  any,  to  secure  gOoa 
crops.  I  am  aware  that  all  the  principles  of  mani^;ing 
land  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  that  different  circum- 
stances often  disappoint  those  who  follow  the  best  rules. 
But  if  there  are  no  scientific  principles  on  which  hus- 
bandry ia  based,  then  one  mode  of  farming  is  as  good  as 
another;  a  position  which  I  am  sure  no  reasonable  man 
will  take.  And  if  one  mode  of  tillage  is  better  than 
another,  there  must  be  reasons  for  the  difference,  and 
those  reasons  are  the  very  principles  we  arc  seeking  after. 
Now  it  will  be  the  leading  object  of  agricultural  schools 
to  discover  these  principles,  and  to  apply  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  otners  that  they  are  safe  and 
TBluable.  Another  object  of  such  schools  is,  to  detect 
and  disprove,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  any 
false  principles  and  practices  that  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  community  as  true.  The  sons  of  farmers, 
who  attend  these  schools,  will  learn  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  principles,  on  this  subject;  and,  on 
their  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  will  communicate  their 
knowledge,  and  apply  it  in  practice. 

In  relation  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  here,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  it  is  asked : — 

What  shall  be  the  character  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools,  should  any  be  established  in  Massachusetts? 
This  difficult  inquiry  I  would  meet  by  a  few  suggestions. 
But  afler  the  survey  that  has  now  been  taken  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Europe,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I 
should  recommend,  or  that  the  community  will  be 
satisfied,  with  schools  of  an  inferior  class.  Twenty,  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  it  might  have  answered  to  propobc 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  our  primary  schools, 
or  as  a  department  in  our  academies,  or  a  professorship 
in  our  colleges.  All  this  it  mav  be  well  enough  to  do 
now,  but  something  more  must  be  done.  So  Europeans 
judge,  and  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have 
started  institution^  with  as  ample  a  foundation,  and  as 
numerous  a  body  of  instructors,  as  we  find  in  most  of 
our  American  colleges.  NoUiing  short  of  this^as  it 
seems  to  me,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  country;  nay^  I 
fkncy  that  at  least  one  such  superior  institution  is  needed 
in  each  of  our  states.  The  work  to  be  done  is  too  great, 
the  number  of  teachers  Is  too  many,  and  the  amount  of 
various  collections  too  large,  to  attempt  to  attach  an 
agricultural  school  to  some  other  institution,  and  that 
tCK)  as  only  a  subordinate  branch.  Even  if  agriculture 
is  taught  in  our  colleges,  academies,  and  primary  schools, 
it  needs  some  one  institution  devoted  entirely  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  give  effect  and  completeness  to  the  subordinate 
teaching,  and  to  carry  it  still  farther;  otherwise  theagri- 
cultnral  knowledge  will  be  as  the  literary  would  be,  if  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  land  were  taken  out  of 
the  way,  and  only  the  primary  schools  and  academies 
remained. 

But  though  our  commnnity,  as  I  believe,  especially 
the  intelligent  farmers,  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  superior  institutions,  I  fear  but  few 
are  ready  to  devote  the  amount  of  funds  requisite  for 
putting  such  a  seminary  at  once  into  full  operation, 
none  but  those  who  have  had  experience  know  how 


an  amount  of  money  it  requires,  with  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy, to  found  and  carry  on  successfully  a  large  insti- 
tution  of  learning.  My  hope  is,  however,  that  tlie  go- 
vernment and  the  people  will  start  this  enterprise,  if  tbcy 
do  it  at  all,  with  a  high  standard  in  view,  even  though 
they  cannot,  till  a  considerable  period,  reach  the  height 
of  their  wishes.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  aim  much  lower 
than  the  plan  which  follows,  will  be  likely  to  make 
the  whole  subject,  ere  long,  contemptible,  or  at  least  a 
failure. 

OuTLiHBS  OF  ▲  Plan  for  Aoricultv&al  Enucinoi 

IN  Massaohttsbits. 

I.  Let  an  Agricultural  School  or  College  of  the  m- 
perior  cUtss  be  established  somewhere  in  the  state,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  means  (teachers,  books,  apparatus,  spe- 
cimens, farm,  fcc.)  necessary  to  give  a  finished  educa- 
tion in  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Snch 
a  school,  it  seems  to  me,  should  embrace  the  following 
particulars,  at  least: — 

1.  A  school  of  instruction,  by  lectures  and  recitatiooi, 
in  the  following  branches: 

a.  Practical  agriculture. 

b.  Chemistry,  elementary  and  applied. 

c.  Natural  history,  especially  zoology  and  botsDj. 

d.  Elementary  and  applied  mineralogy  and  geology. 

e.  Anatomy  and  physiology,  human  and  comparative 
/.  Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

2.  Collections  of  the  following  description:— 

a.  Models  of  agricultural  instruments. 

b.  Of  dried  seeds. 

c.  Of  dried  grasses,  grains,  &c.,  entire. 

d.  Specimens  planed,  of  useful  kinds  of  wood. 

e.  Apomological  collection,  or  models  of  the  varie- 
ties of  fruit. 

/.  SnukU  collection  of  simple  minerals  and  rocks  for 
elementary  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

g.  An  economic  collection,  embracing  all  the  mioe- 
rals,  rocks^  fossils,  soils,  marlis,  clays,  &c.,  useful  io  tbe 
arts,  exhibiting  them  in  their  various  stages  of  prepara- 
tion, with  specimens  of  the  finished  articles,  constiluiing 
what  in  Europe  is  called  a  museum  of  economic  geology. 

I  saw  three  such  collections  in  Europe ;  one  at  the 
School  of  Mines  in  Paris;  one  in  London,  the  fruit  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey ;  and  one  in  Dublin,  baviog  tlie 
same  origin;  the  two  latter  not  yet  opened  to  the  public, 
but  very  choice  and  splendid  collections.  They  must  be 
very  serviceable  for  all  the  arts. 

h.  Insects  iigurious  to  vegetation. 

t.  Stuficd  specimens  and  drawings  of  the  epecies  and 
varieties  of  animals  useful  in  agriculture. 

k.  A  museum  of  human  and  comparative  anatcmyj 
including  a  manikin. 

/.  Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

m.  A  scientific  and  agricultural  library. 

Some  of  these  collections  are  more  important  than 
others;  but  they  would  all  be  of  service,  and  tend  to 
give  permanence  to  the  institution.  To  procure  and  ar- 
range them  would  require  a  long  time,  but  they  might 
be  begun  at  once.  I  saw  all  of  them,  larger  or  smaller, 
in  some  of  the  agricultural  schools  of  Europe,  though 
nowhere  at<  the  same  school.  Indeed,  many  of  those 
schools  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  deficient  in  collections, 
and  I  thought  this  one  cause  why  they  were  In  a  decay- 
ing state.  When  literary  institutions  are  called,  as  tbey 
often  are,  in  the  early  part  of  their  course,  lo  pass 
through  seasons  of  storm,  good  libraries,  and  ample  ap- 
paratus, and  collections,  form  one  of  the  best  of  anchors 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  outride  the  tempest. 

8.  A  model  and  experimental  farm  of  moderate  sie, 
and  instruction  in  practical  farming.  I  see  no  use  ina 
large  farm,  as  in  general  a  small  one,  say  of  100  or  Vv 
acres,  will  embrace  every  important  variety  of  soil,  and 
can  be  more  easily  managed.  It  seemed  tome  that  some 
of  the  European  schools  have  farms  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy. 

4.  Provision  for  instruction  in  Ancient  and  Modern 
languages.  Such  studies  shonld  not  be  required.  But 
some  might  wish  to  get  a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  order  to  become  better  naturalists,  ^^^^^J' 
stand  better  the  8cieig.iflc  terms'in  agriculture:  and  oth- 
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en  would  wish  to  acquire  French  or  (German.  Sachia- 
simct ion  would  be  no  cost  to  the  state,  as  teachers 
might  he  found  near  at  hand,  most  probablj,  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  state,  and  it  would  render  the  school 
more  attractive  and  respectable.  It  has  been  seen  that 
such  instruction  is  provided  in  some  of  the  schools  in 
Europe.  It  might  be  well,  also,  to  provide  similar  in- 
struction in  the  higher  mathematics,  as  is  done  frequent- 
ly  in  Europe. 

6.  Provision  on  the  farm  for  the  board  of  those  students 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  labor  daily  be- 
Tond  what  is  required  of  all.  For  these  extra  labors, 
In  my  opinion,  a  compensation  should  be  given,  such  as 
should  at  least  meet  the  charge  for  board.  This  might 
enable  many  poor  but  worthy  young  men,  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  institution,  who  would  otherwise  be  depri- 
ved of  the  privilege. 

6.  Number  of  Instructors  Necessary. 

1.  A  professor  of  horticulture,  sylviculture,  and  rural 
legislation,  who  should  be  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
instructors,  or  president  of  the  institution. 

2.  A  professor  of  agriculture. 

8.  A  professor  of  elementaryand  agricultural  chemistry. 

4.  One  of  natural  history  and  geology,  who  should  be 
curator  of  the  collections. 

6.  One  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  surgery. 

6.  One  of  the  mathematics  of  agriculture,  such  as 
Ikrm  accounts,  irrigation ^  draining,  surveying,  leveling, 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  &c. 

This  appears  to  me  the  smallest  number  of  professors 
with  which  an  institution  could  be  respectable  and  use- 
ful, even  at  its  commencement.  The  number  is  much 
less  than  it  is  at  nearly  all  the  higher  agricultural  semi- 
naries in  Europe.    There  it  ranges  fVom  eight  to  twenty. 

Besides  the  professors,  there  should  be  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  &rm,  and  of  all  practical  operations  of  the  es- 
tablishment, who  might  also  give  some  lectures,  say  on 
practical  agriculture. 

If  one  of  the  professors  should  be  a  clergyman,  he 
might  act  as  chaplain  of  the  establishment. 

7.  The  course  of  study  should  embrace  two  years. 
When  creditably  finished,  the  pupil  should  be  entitled  to 
an  agricultural  diploma  or  degree. 

8.  For  admission,  an  examination  should  be  required, 
in  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  Euclid's 
Elements  of  Geometry,  at  least  the  first  five  books. 
This  may  seem  a  high  standard.  It  is  higher  than  most 
of  the  schools  in  Europe.  But  the  young  men  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, even  the  poorest,  can  easily  come  up  to  it, 
and  thus  make  their  subsequent  course  much  more  pro^ 
fitable.  One  great  complaint  in  Europe  is,  that  the  pu- 
pils are  unable,  for  want  of  early  education,  to  under- 
stand the  instruction. 

9.  The  tuition  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  certainly 
not  higher  than  at  the  existing  colleges  of  the  state,  and 
that  is  about  $40.  As  soon  as  possible  the  instruction 
should  be  gratuitous. 

10.  Several  scholarships,  say  as  mnay  as  ten  to  begin 
with,  equal  at  least  to  the  tuition,  should  be  founded  by 
the  Stat«,  to  be  given  to  the  most  diligent  and  success- 
ful pupils.  Also,  several  prizes  of  a  smaller  amount 
should  be  offered. 

This  is  the  almost  universal  practice  in  Europe,  and  its 
operation  is  excellent. 

11.  Provided  individuals  shall  offer  ten  acres  of  good 
land,  to  be  improved  as  a  model  farm,  by  some  academy, 
let  tne  state  give  to  that  academy  (not  more  than  to  one 
in  each  county , )  at  least  $200  for  instruction,  and  $60  for  a 
library ;  provided  said  academy  shall  agree  to  cultivate  the 
land,  ana  provide  for  a  department  of  agriculture:  the 
aid  from  the  state  to  be  withdrawn,  however,  when  the 
number  of  students  in  agriculture  shall  be  less  than  ten. 

12.  Let  a  manual  of  agriculture  be  prepared  by  some 
competent  person,  or  some  existing  manual  be  adopted, 
and  introduced  into  the  primary  schools,  if  any  children 
vriah  to  study  it.  It  might  be  well  for  the  state  to  f^- 
idsh  the  books  gratis. 

18.  One  object  of  these  schools  of  a  lower  grade  should 
be  to  prepare  pupQs  to  enter  the  central  institution,  in 
advanced  stanoingi  if  fitted  for  it. 


14.  By  the  addition  of  a  single  professorship  of  tech- 
nology to  such  an  institution  as  has  been  described,  and 
extending  the  collection  of  instruments  to  those  of  every 
art,  this  school  might  become  a  school  of  mines,  as  well 
as  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  thus  afford  an 
education  to  the  son  of  the  mechanic  and  merchant,  a^ 
well  as  the  farmer. 

I  do  not,  however,  recommend  that  such  an  addition 
should  be  made  at  the  outset,  lest  by  aiming  at  too  many 
objects,  the  whole  be  lost,  as  we  have  seen  to  have  been 
the  case  sometimes  in  Europe. 

16.  Let  the  state  appoint  a  Board  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  shall  sustain  the  same  relations  to  that 
interest  and  the  schools  connected  with  it,  as  the  Board 
and  Secretary  of  Education  do  to  primary  schools. 

Two  other  outlines  of  plans  are  submitted,  varying  in 
several  respects  from  the  above — the  principal  object  in 
the  variation,  being  to  lessen  the  expense  in  the  outset. 
The  second  plan  proposes  that  the  school  be  *'  located  so 
near  some  existing  literary  institution,  that  the  pupils 
could  have  the  benefit  of  its  scientific  lectures,  and  study 
its  collections  in  natural  history."  This  connection  is 
only  suggested  as  temporary,  or  to  continue  "  until  the 
state  should  be  ready  to  endow  a  Aill  corps  of  professors, 
and  make  the  proper  collections/'  frc. 

The  third  plan  proposes  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
provided  In  the  first,  this  Board  to  have  the  following} 
among  other  powers: 

1.  To  appoint  a  secretary,  one  of  whose  duties  for  the 
present  should  be,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  he  should  also  be  expected  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  central  school,  should  such  a 
one  be  established,  and  his  services  be  required. 

2.  To  appoint  a  president  of  such  central  school  or  col- 
lege, with  a  salary  of  $1,200.  who  should  also  be  a  pro- 
fessor in  some  department  of  the  same ;  also  to  appoint 
a  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  same,  with  a  salary  of 
$1,000.  Also,  a  superintendent  of  the  farm,  with  a  sa- 
lary from  $800  to  $1,000. 

8.  These  four  officers,  the  president,  secretary,  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture,  and  superintendent,  should  have 
power  with  the  board,  to  select  a  site  for  such  college, 
and  purchase  a  farm  containing  from  100  to  200  acres, 
provided  the  following  conditions  could  be  realised: 

1.  If  the  school  can  be  located  near  enough  to  some 
existing  literary  or  scientific  institution,  for  the  papils 
to  attend  its  lectures,  and  study  its  collections  of  natural 
history,  it  being  understood  that  admittance  to  those 
lectures  and  cabinets  shall  be  gratuitous,  or  nearly  so, 
and  that  the  lectures  embrace  the  following  subjects:  1. 
Chemistry;  2.  Botany;  8.  Mineralogy:  4.  Geology;  6. 
Zoology;  6.  Anatomy,  and  physiology;  7.  Natural 
philosophy. 

2.  If  the  fViends  of  agricultural  education  in  the  place 
where  the  school  is  to  he  located,  or  in  other  places,  shall 
rai^a  sum  for  thapurchaseof  afarm,  and  sustaining  the 
school,  equal  to  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  state, 
which  sum  shall  not  exceed  $20,000,  nor  be  less  than 
$16,000:  that  is,  the  State  shall  not  be  called  on  to  pay 
over  $20,000  in  any  case  to  establish  and  carry  the  school 
through  the  first  year. 


Sketch  of  Putnam  Conntr,  If ew«Tork. 


Editobs  Cultivator — The  county  of  Putnam  in  this 
state,  is,  I  believe,  but  little  known  out  of  Its  own  imme- 
diate vicinity.  There  are,  perhaps,  many  reasons  for 
this.  One  is,  its  size— being  small,  it  does  not  hold  so 
prominent  a  place  among  the  other  counties.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  Dutchess,  and  was  set  off  from  it. 
By  some  chance  or  other,  our  Dutchess  neighbors  man- 
aged to  keep  the  lion's  share ;  bnt,  as  through  their  ge- 
nerosity, or  firom  other  causes,  we  became  a  separate  it<- 
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tU  Repvblic,  baviog  our  owndourt-bouse;  kc,,  we  ovght 
not  to  complain. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  surface  of  ourcona- 
ty  considerably  dotted  with  the  usual  signS;  which  on  a 
Map  Signify  mountains;  and  a  visit  here  would  show  the 
iravelle^  that  we  have  not  been  slandered  in  this  respect. 
This  is  truly  a  mountainous  county;  but  amid  theifaoun- 
tains  are  fertile  spots  and  tracts  of  country,  that  will 
equal  any  part  of  our  state  in  productiveness.  Of  these 
portions  I  shall,  at  another  time  speak.  My  present  pur<' 
pose  is  simply  to  introduce  you  and  your  readers  to 
Putnam  county. 

How  often  do  we  find  people  travelling  abroad,  to  far 
distant  lands  and  climes,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  rich 
and  varied  scenery,  while  they  are  either  ignorant  of,  or 
do  not  care  to  vi^ii  that  which  is  almost  within  their 
grasp.  Here,  within  50  miles  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  TJnited  States,  is  a  portion  of  country  that,  in  the 
grandeur,  wildness,  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  will  vie 
with  the  accounts  we  read  of  many  parts  of  California 
and  Mexico. 

I  have  said  this  is  a  county  of  mountains,  but  it  is  a 
county  of  lakes,  too.  Wander  with  me  in  spirit,  as  1 
hope  you  may  one  day  do  in  person,  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  which  is  just  one  mile  from  my  dwelling.  We 
win  suppose  it  a  fine  spring  morning.  Arrived  at  Its 
summit,  what  do  you  behold!  Turn  your  eyes  south- 
ward and  westward,  and  the  hills,  vallies,  and  rolling 
lands,  and  the  beautifiil  Lake  Mohegan  of  Westchester 
county,  meet  your  eye.  Further  off,  about  six  miles 
distant,  you  see  the  noble  Hudson  winding  its  way 
through  the  Highlands,  whose  shaggy  brows  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  deep  water  that  laves  their  base.  For  20  miles 
and  more,  you  see  that  beautifbl  river,  studded  with 
white  sails,  with  here  and  there  a  steamer  gliding  over 
its  tranquil  bosom.  But,  alas,  the  latter  grace  not  the 
Hudson's  waters  as  they  did.  The  scream  of  the  whis- 
tle, and  the  rattle  of  the  cars,  as  the  sound  echoes 
through  the  mountain  passes,  and  falls  upon  the  ear  in 
the  silence  of  ^e  mom,  tells  the  requiem  of  the  steam- 
er, for  the  present,  at  least.  And  yet  we  mourn  not  that 
it  is  so.  This  is  the  utilitarian  age,  and  before  it,  ro- 
mance must  fade  away  or  be  turned  into  reality.  How 
short  a  time  is  it,  comparatively  speaking^  since  the  first 
steamer  ascended  the  Hudson's  waters,  and  when  the 
triumph  over  sloop  navigation  seemed  apparent,  no  doubt 
many  a  man  viewed  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  consider- 
ing them  as  much  an  innovation  as  many  a  steam- boat 
owner  now  thinks  the  railroad  on  the  Hudson's  margin  j 
but  still,  that  river  now  teems  with  sloops,  and  so  too, 
at  no  distant  day,  will  it  again  teem  with  steamers.  Tru- 
ly, there  is  no  ''  fighting  against  destiny."  The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  onward,  and  in  its  rapid  march  there  will 
be  found  enough  for  all  to  do. 

But  pardon  my  digression.  Turn  your  eye  eastward, 
and  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  portion  of  this  county 
is  before  you.  In  the  distance,  about  nine  miles,  lies 
Lake  Mahopae,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the 
Hudson,  (some  estimate  it  at  1,600  feet.)  This  lake  is 
three  miles  long,  and  about  nine  miks  around  it ;  its 
depth  is  great,  equal  to  that  of  Ontario  or  Erie.  Like 
most  of  the  lakes  in  this  section,  it  has  an  outlet  but  no 
inlet,  and  is  fonned  from  springs  in  the  bottom .    Its  wa- 


ter is  so  pure  and  clear,  that  oljecfts  can  be  disHnctty 

seen  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  It  has  several  islands  fai  it; 
one  containing  a  number  of  acres.  Mahopae,  for  some 
years  past,  has  become  quite^  a  resort  for  New-Yorkers 
and  othersj  seeking  the  cooi  and  wholesome  air  of  the 
country,  during  the  hot  months  of  summer. 

Turn  northward.  What  a  field  for  the  study  and  ooap 
templation  of  the  geologist  lies  before  us.  Mountains 
of  conical  shape  rise  in  every  direction.  What  have  they 
been?  How  came  they  there?  Were  they  once  the 
craters  of  volcanoes,  that  poured  forth  their  melted  lava 
on  every  side,  but  which  have  been  extinct  for  ages? 
Certain  it  is,  that  no  ordinary  commotion  has  be^i  there, 
whether  it  has  been  caused  by  fire  or  water.  Embo- 
somed in  those  mountains  are  several  lakes.  One,  lake 
Conaope,  is  little  if  any  inferior  to  Mahopae  in  beauty. 
It  is  about  two  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  nule 
wide.  Far  away  in  the  distance,  you  see  the  mountains 
of  Fishkill,  and  farther,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  appear 
the  majestic  group  of  the  Catckills,  breaking  upon  the 
eye  like  the  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  a  summer's 
twilight.  Such  is  one  view,  among  many,  to  be  (bund 
here.  But  you  may  say,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
agriculture?  Directly,  perhaps  it  has  nothing ;  indirect- 
ly it  has  something. 

Many  a  man,  doubtless,  has  grown  up  from  boyhood 
amid  such  scenes,  and  never  once,  while  gazing  on  them^ 
has  felt  his  heart  beat  with  emotion;  but nothwithstaod- 
ing  this,  move  him  from  his  mountains,  and  ought  else 
seems  tame  to  him.  This  attachment  of  man  to  a  moun- 
tain land,  when  that  land  has  been  his  birth-place,  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again  in  the  pages  of  romance 
and  of  history.  A  good  and  wise  Providence,  dispenses 
his  favors  with  an  evener  hand,  than  we  are  apt  to  think  at 
first  sight ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  mountain-land  some  ad- 
vantages not  generally  met  with  elsewhere.  Health,  that 
first  and  greatest  of  blessings,  is  generally  found  there. 
Water,  the  purest  and  best,  flows  in  rippling  rills  over 
the  hill-sides  and  through  the  vallies.  There  is  no  stag- 
nant pool  or  sluggish  stream  there  to  breed  disease,  which 
mars  with  its  dread  power  the  beautiAil  residences  of  the 
low-lands. 

I  have  known  men  to  wander  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  they  came  back  again.  I  have  known 
men  to  wander  to  the  prairies  of  the  fkr  west,  but  they 
cameliack  again;  they  sighed  in  secret  fbr  their  blue 
hills  and  crystal  streams.  They  sighed  for  the  healthy 
air  of  their  native  land. 

A  stranger  occupying,  what  would  seem  to  the  eye,  a 
fkr  more  highly  favored  agricultural  district,  free  from 
rocks  and  stone,  would  wonder  how  the  men  of  the 
mountains  obtained  a  livelihood ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
while  in  many  agricultural  districts;  farmers  have,  com- 
paratively speaking,  nothing  to  sell  but  once  a  year, 
these  men  always  have  something — a  little  wood,  a  load 
of  bark,  a  few  chickens,  a  tub  of  butter,  a  colt  or  a  yoke 
of  oxen ;  and  by  the  by,  the  latter,  for  working  pur- 
poses, are  among  the  finest  and  best  broken  cattle  that 
I  ever  sawi  They  are  strong  and  hardy,  and  seem  form- 
ed by  nature  to  perform  the  work  of  the  country  of 
which  they  are  natives. 

Land  is  valued  low  in  the  mountains.  Mountain  farms, 
as  they  are  called,  can  be  bought  at  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
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iars  an  acre^  a  man  with  small  means  even  can  buy  100 
or  200  acres;  this  gives  him  quite  a  scope  for  raising 
stock,  keeping  a  dairy,  or  fattening  cattle ;  and  as  much 
of  that  land  he  buys  for  19  dollars  an  acre^  is  really 
worth,  for  grazing  or  dairy  purposes,  as  much  as  that 
where  land  is  smoother  and  readily  sells  for  50  to  60 
dollars  per  acre,  he  is  much  the  gainer,  as  his  outlay  of 
capital  is  so  small.  Though  the  plowing  is  rather  rough, 
the  crops  when  once  got  In  and  well  tended;  yield  abun- 
dantly. I  have  seen  very  fine  crops  of  corn,  oats,  rye 
and  buckwheat,  grown  on  these  farms,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  for  the  actual  amount  of  capital  invested, 
about  as  much' money  is  made  upon  them  as  upon  most 
other  farms,  when  subjected  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
culture  only. 

Science  has  not  done  mudi  yet  fi>r  the  dwellers  in 
rough  sections  of  country,  but  let  not  the  occupants 
of  those  portions  despair ;  the  day  must  and  will  come, 
when  every  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  agri- 
culturist, will  disappear  before  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  American  mechanics.  The  tide  of  emigration  may 
for  a  time  set  westward,  but  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population,  many  years  will  not  roll  over  our  heads 
before  it  will  be  found  better  and  cheaper  to  stay  where 
we  are,  and  improve  our  soil,  rough  though  it  be,  than 
to  leave  our  homes  for  a  strange  land. 

But  Putnam  county  is  not  all  mountains;  there  is 
many  an  oasis  here,  where  the  eye  can  rest  with  pleasure 
upon  finely  cultivated  farms.  Of  some  of  these,  I  shall 
occasionally,  if  agreeable  to  you,  give  you  sketches,  as 
I  know  no  better  way  to  disseminate  useful  information 
about  agricultare,  than  to  give  notes  of  the  plans  and 
operations  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  calling,  and 
who  look  to  it  for  a  livelihood.  My  object  will  always  be 
to  find  out  those  men  who,  with  the  smallest  outlay,  have 
reaped  the  greatest  profit,  and  whose  farms  show  the 
effect  of  skill  and  good  management.  Yours  truly,  H. 
C,  W,    Pvtn^m  Valley,  N,  F,,  Fe6.  22,  1851. 

IJrngnssr  of  5lgritttltm. 

Canses  of  lDiprovemeiit««««No*  5* 

Many  of  the  improvements  of  whidi  we  have  spoken 
in  preceding  numbers,  are  of  a  rery  important  charac- 
ter. They  have  extended  the  sphere  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  enabled  the  fiumer  to  pursue  his  occu- 
pation with  increased  advantages,  and  greater  certainty 
of  reward.  In  view  of  these  results,  who  would  wil- 
lingly be  thrown  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  have 
advanced  within  the  last  fifty  years?  or  who  can  regard 
the  cost  of  those  improvements  as  worthy  to  be  corapar- 
ed  with  the  benefits,  past  and  prospective,  which  they 
liave  produced? 

We  propose  now  to  notice  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  occasioned  the  advance  in  agriculture  to  which  we 
have  called  attention ;  and  shall  conclude  with  some 
suggestions  in  regard  to  other  objects,  to  which  efforts 
for  further  improvement  should  be  dhrected. 

The  principal  causes  in  producing  the  improvements 
to  which  we  hare  alluded,  have  been  Agricultural  Socic- 
^es  and  Agricultural  Publications.  Neither  of  these 
causes  have  existed  a  very  long  time.  In  our  own  country, 
we  lecoUect  but  three  agricultural  societies  which  had 


their  origin  previous  to  the  present  century,  viz:  the 
Philadelphia  Society,  organised  in  1785;  the  Kew- 
York  "  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts 
and  Kanufactures,''  organised  in  1791,  (incorporated 
1798,)  and  the  Massachusetts  Society  in  1792.  The  in- 
crease of  these  associations  was  very  slow,  and  they  did 
not  become  common  in  any  of  the  states,  till  they  were 
encouraged  by  legislative  patronage,  which  has  not  been 
generally  extended  till  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  IS  to  the  stimulus  exerted  by  agricultural  societies 
through  the  medium  of  their  exhibitions,  that  their  in^ 
fluence  in  originating  improvement  has  been  cbiiefiy  felt. 
These  exhibitions  are  of  quite  modem  date.  The  firgt 
in  the  country  was  held  at  Pittsfield,  Berkdiire  county, 
Mass.,  in  the  Autumn  of  1810.  The  society  in  this 
county  was  organized  the  following  winter.  The  next 
exhibition  was  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  and 
took  place  at  Brighton  in  1816.  The  latter  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  exhibitions,  which  from 
the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  and  the  ex- 
tensive competition  which  was  thus  created,  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit  to  the  country.*  This  Society 
was  the  first  in  America  to  institute  plowtxq^-matchcs  and 
trials  of  plows,  (the  first  having  been  held  at  Brighton 
in  connection  with  the  annual  exhibition  of  1817,)  which  , 
were  the  means  of  effecting  some  of  the  most  important  . 
improvements  the  plow  has  undergone.  The  Society 
imported  various  patterns  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
plows,  which  were  here  tested  in  competition  with  tlie 
different  kinds  of  Anieriean  manufacture — a  comparison 
which  brought  out  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  each, 
and  suggested  to  our  mechanics  many  useful  ideas  which 
they  immediately  carried  into  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  implements. 

But  this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  influence  of 
agricultural  societies  in  producing  improvement;  the 
same  beneficial  results  have  been  experienced  in  most 
other  departments  of  agriculture.  The  public  exhibi* 
tions  have  brought  together  the  various  products  of  the 
farm, — the  different  species  and  varieties  of  live  stock, 
the  grains,  vegetables,  fVuits,  butter  and  cheese,  as  well 
as  implements, — and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  making 
proper  and  nsetlil  comparisons.  Perfection  in  all  these 
things  is  only  comparative,  and  the  farmer  andmechanio 
can  form  no  correct  idea  of  the  real  merits  and  value 
of  their  animals  or  articles,  but  by  a  critical  comparison 
with  others  which  are  deemed  to  possess  excellence. 
The  facilities  which  agricultural  exhibitions  have  afford* 
ed  in  this  respect  have  been  very  great,  and  they  have 
in  this  way  been  the  means  of  originating  and  dissemi- 
nating improvements,  the  value  of  which  are  beyond 
estimation. 

In  bestowing  this  commendation  upon  agricultural 
societies,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
sometimes  been  mismanaged — ^that  their  organization 
and  administration  are  always  more  or  less  imperfect — • 
but  these  objections  do  not  affect  the  main  point,  which 
is,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  made  most  important 
aids  in  the  cause  of  improvement. 

*  Among  other  enterpriies  which  were  early  eneonraged  by  thk 
Society,  was  the  offer  of  a  premium  of  8500  for  the  iotrodactioii  of 
the  first  five  rams  and  ten  ewes  of  the  Merino  teeed.  'Diis  was  the 
means  of  many  being  imported. 
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But  the  most  potent  engine,  probably,  in  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  has  been  the  P&ess.  This  has  not  only 
been  the  grand  focus  for  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  light,  but  by  bringing  mind  in  contact  with  mind,  and 
giving  direction  and  stimulus  to  mental  effort,  it  has 
elicited  new  light,  and  brought  to  view  truths  of  the 
highest  value. 

It  is  true,  that  publications  on  agriculture,  of  one  de- 
scription, are  not  new ;  volumes  were  written  on  the  sub- 
ject  many  years  ago,  and  have  been  issued  with  increas- 
ed frC'iuency  down  to  the  present  time.  These  have 
been  highly  useful  as  embodying  the  results  of  past  ex- 
perience, and  furnishing  guides  for  general  practice. 
Periodical  publications  devoted  to  agriculture,  are,  how- 
ever, of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  only  one  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  but  a 
few  days  since  the  enterprising  founder  of  that  one,  (the 
late  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,)  was  laboring  among  us 
with  imabated  zeal.  Scarcely  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  effects  of  these  publications  became  viable  in 
the  country  J  yet  in  the  brief  period  of  their  existence, 
they  have  doubtless  contributed  much  of  the  power  by 
which  the  improvements  which  mark  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  accomplished.  Besides  disseminating 
knowledge  previously  acquired,  it  is  the  special  office  of 
periodicals  to  record  new  facts,  as  they  are  from  time  to 
time  develox)ed;  to  suggest  new  ideas,  and  to  discuss  and 
elucidate  unsettled  questions.  They  furnish  a  medium 
through  which  farmers  have  a  mutual  interchange  of 
views  on  the  various  points  of  husbandry,  and  subjects 
therewith  connected.  This  interchange  awakens  and 
sustains  a  general  Interest  in  agricultural  affairs.  It 
arouses  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  stimulates  him  to  inves- 
tigate the  principles  of  his  calling,  and  to  labor  with 
greater  energy.  It  has  been  well  remarked  in  regard  to 
these  vehicles  of  conmiunication,  that  ^'  they  inform  us 
of  the  progress  of  our  art  in  various  districts ;  they  refVesh 
the  memory , brighten  the  intellect,  and  improve  the  mind ; 
they  are  vast  stores  of /acts,  from  which  many  useful 
lessons  may  be  learned  by  the  studious  farmer.''  They 
are,  as  another  writer  observes,  ''  what  the  political 
sheet  is  to  the  politician ;  the  commercial  journals  to  the 
merchant — indispensible ;  and  that  farmer  who  does  with- 
out at  least  one  of  these  publications,  must  soon  lag 
behind  his  fellows,  in  all  desirable  improvements;  must 
soon  be  behind  the  intelligence  of  his  age." 

These  publications,  by  their  circulation  through  all 
parts  of  the  country,  have  nearly  revolutioned  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  agriculture 
stands  to  the  other  industrial  interests.  Farmers  have 
been  led  to  see  that  their  vocation  is  not  a  menial  drudge- 
ry, but  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  worthy  to  be 
dignified  as  a  science.  This  elevation  has  'infused 
into  the  agricultural  class,  a  spirit  of  pride  and  satifac- 
tion.  and  given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment. So  long  as  the  rural  population  looked  on  them- 
selves as  occupying  an  inferior  social  position,  little  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  the  *'  improvement  of  the  soil 
or  the  mind."  The  eradication  of  this  error  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  and  most  essential  step,  and  this  was  ef- 
fected by  inducing  farmers  to  read  and  observe,  by  which 
they  acquired  that  knowledge  which  imparts  power  and 
inspires  confidence. 


The  Wheat  Crop  of  New- York. 


Professor  Johnston,  after  his  retem  from  America, 
gave  an  address  to  the  East- Berwickshire  Farmers'  Club, 
in  which,  among  other  remarkable  expressions,  be  is  re- 
I)orted  to  have  said — *^  You  have  all  heard  of  the  fiimeus 
wheat  of  Genesee,  where  the  land  is  more  fertile  than  Id 
any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  learned  there  that  they 
are  laying  the  land  down  to  grass,  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  grow  wheat."  In  the  same  report  of  this  ad- 
dress, we  find  the  following:  "  In  New  Brunswick,  Ver- 
mont, New-Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  New-York ^  [we 
italicise]  the  growth  of  wheat  hoe  almost  ceaeedy  and  is 
now  gradually  receding  westward/' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  a  foreijgDer,  who 
spends  but  a  few  months  in  the  country,  and  whose  op- 
portunities for  observation  are  limited  to  a  small  iK)rtioa 
of  the  territory,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  thorough  and 
minute  knowledge  in  reference  to  ita  agricultural  or  oth- 
er resources ;  but  an  honest  regard  for  truth  would  certain- 
ly prompt  to  the  exercise  of  caution,  in  all  statements 
of  an  important  character.  But  making  due  allowance 
for  all  the  circumstances,  these  expressions  of  Profes- 
sor Johnston  are  less  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  than 
those  of  a  similar  nalure  which<have  been  made  by  some 
of  our  own  countrymen,  whose  position  gives  to  their 
opinions  more  or  less  weight  with  the  public.  Thus  Prof. 
Mapes,  in  the  Working  JFarmer,  asserts  that  '^  the  wheat 
crops  of  New- York  are  lee$  than  half,  per  acre,  what 
they  were  thirty  years  ago."  Mr.  Skinnek,  of  the 
PloWf  Loom  and  Anvil ^  regards  this  assertion  as  coming 
from  "  very  high  authority,"  and  adds  in  "confirma- 
tion" of  it,  that  the  Hon.  Willoughbt  Newton,  in  a 
late  address  at  Baltimore,  stated  that  the  wheat  crop  m 
"  the  Genesee  valley  has  fallen  in  production  from  twetu 
ty-five  to  ten  bushels  per  acre." 

Now  we  regard  these  assertions  as  entirely  unwar- 
rantable, and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  proving  a 
negative,  we  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  no 
real  foundation.  We  think  the  history  and  results  of 
wheat  growing  in  this  state,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  the  country  was  first  settled,  and  while  the  vir- 
gin fertility  of  the  soil  remained,  good  crops  of  wheat 
were  generally  obtained  at  little  expense  \  but  from  the 
imperfect  and  exhausting  tillage  which  was  practiced, 
the  yield  gradually  declined  till  within  a  oomparativelj 
few  years.  This  retrograde  tendency  has  been  arrested 
by  improved  cultivation,  and  the  average  yield,  for  se- 
veral years,  m  the  principal  wheat  growing  districts,  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  is  now  greater  than  it  was 
when  the  soil  was  first  cultivated. 

We  are  confident  that  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  support  this  view ; 
and  though  we  are  not  in  possession  of  such  extensivii 
data  as  would  be  desirable,  we  can  offer  some  evidence 
which  bears  directly  on  the  point. 

At  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  wheat  culture,  which 
took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  New- York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  1850,  Lieut.  Gov.  Pattsbsok  said — 
The  wheat  lands  in  the  Genesee  valley,  when  new,  pro- 
duced about  fiftun  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  They 
were  plowed  dtallow — ^the  fkrmers  had  not  generally  suf- 
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fldfiiit  streagth  of  team  to  plow  deep,*  now  they  plow 
tftHch  deeper  than  formerly,  and  obtain  from  ttoenty^fivi 
to  thirty  buflhels  per  acre.  In  Livingston  county,  thir- 
ty-Jive bushels  per  acre,  were  obtained  on  some  farms. 
His  own  wheat  crops  have  sometimes  been  forty  bushels 
per  acre— baa  raised  thirty  bnsheb  per  acre,  on  sixty 
acres. 

Kr,  LawbkhoSi  of  Yates  county,  said  the  wheat  crops 
in  his  neighborhood  had  been  increased  in  yield  by  good 
cultivation.  On  his  own  farm,  the  yield,  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  it,  was  from  ttoelve  to  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre.  He  had  brought  it  up  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acr& — raised  forty-four  bushels  per  acre  en  sixteen  acres, 
in  1846.  The  crops  in  Yates  county  were  generally 
good. 

Mr.  GowLES;  of  Onondaga  county,  said  the  oak  and 
chestnut  timbered  land  was  generally  considered  best  for 
wheat.  Thirty  years  ago  this  kind  of  land  was  deemed 
good  for  nothing.  It  was  formerly  plowed  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  did  not  produce  well;  now  it  is  plowed 
from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  crops  are  good, 
and  the  land  is  growing  better. 

The  same  subject  was  alluded  to  at  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural discussions  here*  during  the  past  winter,  and  the 
fact  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  this  state  was 
yearly  increasing,  was  abundantly  supported  by  the  tes- 
timony o(  Hon.  Mr.  Gsddes  of  Onondaga  county,  Judge 
Miller'  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Pardee  and  Mr.  Stact,  of 
Ontario  county,  and  others.  One  of  the  speakers  allud- 
ed to  the  fact,  that  according  to  the  returns  of  wheat  and 
flour  received  at  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  tide  water  on  the 
Hudson,  in  1850,  there  must  have  been  an  increase  of 
production  in  this  state,  over  1849,  equivalent  to  150,- 
000  barrels  of  flour,  and  1,900,000  bushels  of  wheat;  and 
it  was  conceded  by  all,  that  after  making  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  better  season  of  1850,  over  that  of  1849, 
for  the  wheat  crop,  there  would  still  remain  a  very  great 
amount  for  1850,  over  any  previous  year. 

Another  example  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  the 
wheat  crop,  may  be  given  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  and 
this  might,  probably,  be  taken  as  an  index  to  other  wheat 
growing  counties  in  the  state,  though  the  increase  may 
not,  in  all  cases,  have  been  as  great.  According  to  the 
statistical  returns  of  the  state  for  1845,  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  was  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre.*  In  1860,  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  coun- 
ty was  made  by  John  Delapield,  Esq.,  now  president 
of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society.  In  his  report 
of  that  survey,  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions j  the 
average  yield  of  grain  is  set  down  as  follows:  wheat  20, 
barley  21,  oats  88,  rye  12,  buckwheat  17,  and  Indian 
com  82  bushels  per  acre. 

Here  we  have  an  average  gain  in  the  wheat  crop,  of 
five  bushels  per  acre,  since  1845;  and  that  this  is  not  ex- 
aggerated, is  evident  from  Mr.  Delafield's  remarks — 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  crops  of  a  careful  cul- 
tivator, are  usually  over  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
32  of  barley,  45  of  oats,  20  of  rye,  20  of  buckwheat, 
and  60  of  Indian  com.'' 

In  view  of  this  testimony,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 

*  The  average  for  the  state,  by  the  returns  of  1845,  was  foorteeu 
omhelsper  acre. 


state  of  Kew-York  is  increasing,  and  that  this  increase 
is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  better  modes  of  culture. 
By  this  result,  also,  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
thorough  and  systematic  husbandry,  confidently  antici- 
pating atill  greater  rewards  for  well-directed  labor. 

^Arcbitectiire  of  Coantry  Hovsea.'* 

An  elaborate  and  able  review  of  Mr,  Downing^s  late 
work  on  the  "Architecture  of  Country  Houses,"  &c., 
from  the  pen  of  N.  H.  Eggleston,  appears  in  the  New- 
Englander.  After  a  general  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  "  Domestic  Architecture,"  the  writer  proceeds  to  no* 
tice  the  work  referred  to  in  the  following  terms: 

"  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  volume,  the 
title  of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which, 
with  its  kindred  volumes  from  the  same  author,  has 
marked  an  era  in  the  bibliographic  history  of  our  coun- 
try. What  further  remarks  we  have  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  general  subject,  we  shall  throw  into  the  form  of 
a  notice  of  this  book.  Mr.  Downing  has  here  given  us  a 
work  which  would  much  more  appropriately  appear  as 
a  volume  of  the  *  Smithsonian  Cfontributions  to  Know- 
ledge' than  that  thin  quarto  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  the 
chief  value  of  which  appears  to  be  in  its  showing  what 
book*makers  can  do  with  clean  cut  type  and  fine  paper, 
and  in  giving,  by  means  of  its  engravings,  to  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  visit  the  city  of  Washington,  some  idea 
of  a  structure  which  has  arisen  there  as  a  monument  to 
the  generous  liberality  of  a  foreigner.  In  the  volume 
now  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  something  of  a 
different  sort,  a  book  not  to  be  laid  away  upon  tlie  shelves 
of  public  libraries,  or  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
judgment  or  caprice  of  a  publishing  or  executive  com- 
mittee, but  to  be  had  and  studied  by  all,  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  it. 
It  is  not  either,  as  many  perhaps  would  judge  from  its 
title,  a  book  designed  for  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
about  to  engage  in  the  work  of  buHding,  but  it  is  a  book 
for  the  many,  for  all  indeed,  whether  in  city  or  country, 
who  have  a  house  to  live  in.  It  isanattempt  to  set  forth 
the  architectural  principles,  and,  to  no  small  extent,  the 
laws  of  taste  which  are  applicable  to  domestic  life. 
Aside  from  its  mere  designs,  which  constitute  by  no 
means  its  chief  value,  its  principles  and  suggestions  are 
alike  adapted  to  domestic  life  everywhere.  The  book 
is  eminently  a  '  contribution  to  knowledge,'  a  contribu- 
tion of  just  such  knowledge  as  is  wanted,  and  the  gene- 
ral communication  of  which  to  the  minds  of  our  wide 
spread  population  would  accomplish  an  inestimable  ser- 
vice. We  thank  the  author  for  this,  his  most  recent 
work,  and  accept  it  gratefully  as  another  gift  to  his 
countrymen  from  one  whom  they  have  reason  to  account 
a  public  benefactor.  If  he  had  lived  in  old  Kome  and 
done  as  important  a  service  as  he  has  done  for  us,  the 
Senate  would  have  honored  him  with  a  vote,  "  that  he 
had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic." 

Mr.  Downing  has  sent  forth  his  book  bearing  the  very 
modest  title,  "  Country  Houses,"  and  those  who  have 
not  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  volume  will  be 
likely  to  gather  from  its  name  that  it  has  to  do  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  with  the  abodes  of  our  mere  farmers, 
and  is  occupied  with  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  farm-houses  and  barns.dairy-rooms  and  cat- 
tle stalls.  This  is  far  from  being  tne  case.  Mr.  Down- 
ing is  one  of  those  who  accept  the  saying,  ^'  God  made 
the  country  and  made  the  town^"  and  who  consequently 
regards  the  open  fields,  in  distinction  from  the  narrow 
closes  of  the  city,  as  the  place  for  true  living,  and  wltere 
Domestic  Architecture  is  to  have  the  theater  of  her  labors 
and  the  full  realization  of  her  blessed  accomplishments. 
Accordingly,  when  ouir  author  treats  of  Country  Hou- 
ses, he  treats  of  all  dwellings  which  have  their  location 
without  the  range  of  the  inspectors  of  streets  and  sew- 
ers. From  the  humblest  home  of  the  cottager  upon 
some  scarcely  known  hill -side,  to  the  baronial  mansion 
that  flanks  the  majestic  Hudson,  nor  suffers  by  any  want 
of  keeping  there,  the  book  now  under  consideration  has 
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•Dmething  appropriate  to  eyery  site  and  to  every  strnc- 
Uxre  pertaining  to  the  dwelling-place  of  man.  l<or  is  the 
author's  attention  confined  to  the  mere  architecture  of 
these  various  edifices.  Beginning  with  the  principles 
which  should  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  and  embrac- 
ing not  only  the  genera)  style  of  architecture ,  but  the  more 
particular  arrangements,  both  of  the  grounds  without, 
and  the  furniture  within,  bis  attention  is  directed  to  all 
that  pertains  to  the  material  comforts  of  home. 

Ko  one,  indeed,  who  is  conversant  with  the  previous 
writings  of  the  author  would  expect  anything  less  than 
Buch  a  work  as  this  from  him.  Ue  has  made  Rural 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening,  or  the  proper 
disposal  and  embellishment  of  the  surroundings  of  home, 
kis  own  peculiar  province;  and  where  he  leads,  the 
many  may  follow  without  hesitation.  His  book  is  all 
the  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  also,  inasmuch  as 
lir.  Downing  is  not  a  professional  architect  nor  a  practi. 
cal  builder,  and  so  does  not  advertise  his  own  wares  or 
offer  his  services  to  the  building  public  for  hire.  He 
•imply  comes  forward,  after  much  study  and  experience 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  domestic  life  and  dwelling- 
places,  to  present  certain  practical  suggestions  in  regard 
to  it.  Having  no  theory  to  advance,  and  no  particular 
order  of  architecture  to  defend  or  glorify,  he  comes  as 
the  general  adviser  of  his  fellow-men  in  regard  to  that 
which  Intimately  concerns  their  comfort. 

He  begins  his  book  with  a  preface  assigning  **  Three 
excellent  reasons  why  my  country-men  should  have 
good  houses.^'  The  first  is,  *'  Because  a  good  house 
^and  by  this  I  mean  a  fitting,  tasteful,  and  significant 
ciwelling)  is  a  powerful  means  of  civilization."  The 
second  is,  ''  Because  the  individual  home  has  a  great 
Social  value  for  a  people."  In  assiening  this  reason,  he 
tnakcs  the  following  declaration  which  is  well  worth  con- 
gideration:  ''It  is  the  solitude  and  fVecdom  of  the 
family  home  in  the  country  which  constantly  preserves 
the  purity  of  the  nation,  and  invigorates  its  intellectual 
powers.  The  battle  of  llffe,  carried  on  in  cities,  gives  a 
sharper  edge  to  the  weapon  of  character,  but  its  temper, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  fixed  amid  those  communings  with 
nature  and  the  foraily,  where  individuality  takc.<^  its 
most  natural  and  strongest  development."  The  third 
Reason  offered  is,  "  Because  there  is  a  moral  influence  in 
ti  a  country  home — when,  among  an  educated,  truthful 
fttid  refined  people,  it  is  an  echo  of  their  character — 
which  is  more  powerful  than  any  mere  oral  teachings 
of  virtue  and  morality."  Our  author  proceeds  to  re- 
fnark  farther.  *'  That  family,  whose  religion  lies  away 
ttom  its  thresliold,  will  show  but  slender  results  from 

gie  best  teachings,  compared  with  another  where  the 
mily  hearth  is  made  a  central  point  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good.  And  mnch  of  that  feverish  unrest  and 
want  of  balance  between  the  desire  and  the  fulfillment 
of  life,  is  calmed  and  adjusted  by  the  pursuit  of  tastes 
which  result  in  making  a  little  world  of  the  fiimily  home, 
Where  truthfulness,  beauty  and  order  have  the  largest 
dominion.  The  mere  sentiment  of  home,  with  its  thou- 
■and  associations,  has,  like  a  strong  anchor,  saved  many 
^  man  from  shipwreck  in  the  storms  of  life.  For  this 
reason,  the  condition  of  the  family  home — in  this  coun- 
try where  every  man  may  have  a  home — should  be  raised, 
till  it  shall  symbolize  the  best  character  and  pursuits, 
and  the  dearest  affections  and  enjoyments  of  social  life." 
Our  readers  will  see  from  these  liberal  extracts  from 
a  preface  of  but  moderate  length,  the  drift  and  aim  of 
the  author  without  the  necessity  of  ftirther  explanation 

SI  our  part.  Passing  then  at  once  to  his  subject,  Mr. 
owning  enters  upon  an  inquiry  into  "  The  real  mean- 
ing of  Architecture."  In  the  prosecution  of  this,  he 
discusses  at  some  length  the  philosophy  of  the  art,  the 
relation  which  it  has  to  beauty,  utility  and  truth,  and 
other  points  which  naturally  arise.  "Want  of  space  alone 
Induces  us  to  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject. 

After  this  general  disquisition,  Mr.  Downing  divides 
the  various  styles  of  houses  of  which  he  proposes  to  treat 
more  specifically,  into  three;  Co'tages,  Farm  Houses, 
and  Vnias.  He  aefines  a  cottage  to  be  *'A  dwelling  of 
small  size,  intended  for  the  occupation  of  a  family,  ei- 
ther wholly  managing  the  household  cares  itself,  or,  at  the 


mo0t|  with  the  asastanee  of  one  or  two  servaDts."  Very 
properly,  therefore,  he  fneiste  that  the  cottage  shall  not 
ape  the  villa,  but  shall  be  kept  within  its  jufit  limits,  and 
that  it  shall  express  the  simple  tastes  and  habits,  and  ibe 
limited  means  of  the  class  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  The 
disposition,  not  uncommon  in  our  aspiriDg  and  aanguine 
countrymen,  to  go  beyond  their  means  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  dwellings,  is  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  volume  before  us,  strongly  and  justly  rebuked.  In- 
deed, our  author  deserves  no  little  credit  for  refuang, 
as  he  constantly  doea,  to  encourage  even  tastoful  ex- 
travagancies. His  principle  is:  first  count  the  cost ;  then 
consider  your  ability ;  then  obtain  as  much  as  possible 
of  convenience  or  utility  In  your  dwelling ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  procure  whatsoever  of  beauty  and  embel^ 
lishment  is  warranted  by  your  means,  and  will  be  in 
harmony  with  your  ta.stes.  Every  discriminating  per- 
son will  admit  without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  proper 
principle.  Ko  one  has  a  right,  on  the  plea  of  style  or 
taste,  or  any  other  plea,  to  live  beyond  his  HieaDB.  And 
if  our  mechanics  and  tradesmen  just  beginning  life,  as  it 
is  termed,  or  any  in  moderate,  that  is,  ordinary  circum- 
stances, as  to  pecuniary  ability,  will  consult  Mr.  Down- 
ing and  those  like  him,  they  will  find  that  very  limited 
pecuniary  resources  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  dwelling 
that  will  satisfy  their  necessities  and  minister  to  their 
comfort,  as  no  pasteboard  villa  or  gingerbread  castle  ever 
could.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  upon  the  criticism 
of  particular  designs  in  the  work  before  us.  But  we 
should  like  lo  point  the  industrious  day-laborer,  who 
seeks  with  the  setting  sun  bis  humble  dwelling  in  the 
suburbs  of  some  city,  to  the  cottage  plan,  for  instance, 
on  the  129th  page  of  this  book,  and  show  him  how,  witk 
hardly  the  additional  expense  of  a  dollar,  a  little  good 
taste  would  give  him,  with  even  his  slender  means,  a 
house  which  for  convenience,  and  simple  beauty,  might 
vie  with  any  that  wealth  could  erect,  and  which  would 
be  as  bright  as  the  evening  star  of  his  daily  life  of  toil, 
to  light  liim  to  the  cheering  and  elevating  comforts  of  a 
true  home. 

Our  author  very  naturally  has  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  "  Materials  and  Modes  of  construc- 
tion ;"  in  which  he  insists  upon  the  superior  value  and 
propriety  of  the  more  solid  materials  in  the  const  met  ion 
of  houses  of  whatever  class.  And  we  can  not  bnt  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  our  people  should  adopt 
a  more  solid  material  for  building  purposes  than  they 
have  generally  used  hitherto.  In  a  newly  settled  coun- 
try, where  timber  is  actually  in  the  way  of  the  most 
necessary  agricultural  labor,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  dwellings  of  a  people  will  be  constrncted  of  this 
material.  But  with  us  this  necessity ,  as  it  may  almost 
be  called,  exists  no  longer,  and  it  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing whether  it  is  not  best  for  us  to  give  our  dwellings  a 
look  of  more  substantial  and  enduring  comfort,  by  the 
use  of  a  more  substantial  material  in  their  coDstniction. 
The  consideration  of  permanence  is  no  unimportant  ele- 
ment in  the  true  idea  of  home.  A  true  economy  also, 
we  think,  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  solid 
material  than  wood  for  the  walls  of  our  dwellings.  Bat 
we  cannot  enlarge  upon  thia  point. 

Following  the  author's  remarks  upon  cottages,  we  find 
a  chapter  of  *'  Miscellaneous  Details,"  which,  to  any  one 
who  is  about  to  undertake  the  work  of  building,  though  fa 
ever  so  humble  a  style,  is  worth  more  than  tlie  coct  of 
the  book.  What  Mr.  Downing  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  bther  clashes  of  dwellings — ^the  farm-houses  and  the 
villas — it  will  not  be  important  for  us  to  consider  at 
length  after  the  notice  we  have  already  taken  of  his 
general  scope. 

In  his  cliapters  on  the  fVimishing  of  houses,  however, 
he  has  opened  a  new  subject  to  general  consideratioa. 
Treatises  npon  furniture  and  its  arrangement,  have  not 
been  uncommon  on  the  other  side  of  the  AtUintic,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  matter  in  this  country.  It  is  no  unimftortant  sub- 
ject, however,  nor  is  a  treatise  upon  it  undeserving  our 
attention.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  sure  that  a  fiemsal 
of  our  author's  remarks  would  be  of  service  to  almost 
any  house-keeper.  As  Mr.  Downing  has  shown  the  man 
of  slender  means  how  he  may  have  a  tasteful  cottage. 
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•rchitectiirally  oonaldeTed.  80  bere  he  shows  him  that  he 
can  furnish  it  properly  ana  even  attractively  without  any 
outlay  of  money  beyond  his  ability.  The  book  closes 
with  some  extended  remarks  upon  '^  Warming  and 
Ventilating  f  and  we  know  not  where  to  find  the  same 
•mount  of  yaloable  information  upon  these  subjects  in  an 
equal  space.  The  question  of  the  best  mode  of  warm- 
ing dwellings  is  one  which  has  great  interest  to  the  mass 
of  our  people.  We  may  safely  say  in  regard  to  our 
country  as  a  whole,  that,  for  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  artificial 
warmth,  in  order  to  make  our  dwellings  comfortable. 
Of  course,  the  question  how  this  warmth  shall  be  ob- 
tained, is  one  of  prime  importance  to  every  housekeep* 
er.  Kor  is  it  to  most  persons  a  question  of  less  impor- 
tance, considered  economically,  than  it  is  in  its  beanngs 
npon  comfort.  But  this  question  is  not  simply  that  of 
ebtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  at  the  smallest 
cost.  Many  have  seemed  to  consider  it  so,  and  their  mis* 
take  has  been  a  most  injurious  one.  They  have  left  out 
•n  element,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  in  the  real 

Suestion  persented  for  solution.  That  question,  a  ques- 
ion  set  before  us  for  solution  by  the  Creator  himself, 
is  how  to  secure  at  the  least  cost  the  requisite  warmth 
in  consistency  with  the  physiological  laws  of  our  being. 
Leaving  out  this  latter  part  of  the  question^  we  have  had 
men,  making  some  pretensions  even  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  who  have  undertaken  to 
warm  human  beings  as  they  would  bake  biscuit  in  a  tin 
oven,  at  a  cost  of  only  three  cents  worth  of  charcoal  \ 
Jixr  tight  stoves  have  been  made,  by  which  It  is  profess- 
ed that  two  sticks  of  wood  will  be  almost  as  serviceable 
m»  a  quarter  of  a  cord  under  the  old  arrangement  of 
thit]^.  You  have  only  to  shut  the  damper  after  the  fuel 
b  once  ignited,  and  have  the  windows  carefully  caulked 
60  as  to  be  air-tight  too,  and  then  you  may  sit  and  swell 
And  toast,  and  grow  delightfully  brown,  and  all  at  the 
cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Yes,  and  wliat  is  more, 
you  may  become  air-tight  yourself,  also,  getting  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  an  unpleasant  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  divert  other  equally  agreeable  affections! 
No  wonder  that  hydropathy  and  all  the  other  ^kUAi><  are 
in  demand,  and  that  drug  shops  are  multiplying. 

But  seriously,  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  we  may 
warm  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  health  though  at  a 
vav^ng  of  the  pocket.  Yet  that  saving  is  only  for  the 
present.  Better  far  to  pay  a  few  dollars  extra  for  fuel 
now  than  to  be  obliged  to  pay  many  extra  dollars  by- 
snd-by  for  doctors,  nurses,  plasters  and  pills.  Those 
open  fire-places  and  Franklin  stoves  of  former  days,  with 
the  bright  shining  faees  and  tlM  family  drawn  up  around 
It,  were  a  sonree  of  comfort  and  of  real  social  profit  too, 
which  we  already  have  but  in  memory,  and  which  our 
children  will  know  hardly  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of 
liistory.  The  open  grate,  however,  is  still  left  ns,  and 
the  furnace  is  now  brougM  within  the  means  of  almost 
•11.  These,  with  a  proper  care,  provide  the  requisite 
"heat  without  violating  the  laws  or  life ;  but  as  for  stoves, 
we  feel  little  disposed  to  thank  more  than  one  or  two  of 
•n  the  inventers  of  them.  The  fondness  of  our  aged 
people  for  an  open  fire-place,  wliere  they  can  see  the 
the  glowing  eoals  and  the  leaping  fiame,  is  a  most  amia- 
ble fondness,  and  we  trust  their  sons  will  inherit  it,  and 
indulge  ft  so  long  as  any  thing  of  our  forests  remains. 
At  any  rate,  we  hope  they  will  abjure  ovens  and  bisonit 
t>aking  except  In  the  kitchen.  We  commend  Mr.  Down- 
fug's  eoncluaing  chapter  as  an  admirable  treatise  upon 
the  whole  subject  oi  warming  and  ventilation,  and  hope 
that  it  wHl  not  be  without  profit  to  tlM  public  that  he 
lias  written  as  he  has. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  conclude,  even  from  our  de- 
sultory and  imperfect  notice  of  the  book  before  us,  that 
it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  reading,  and  pro- 
mises to  do  much  for  the  sootal  welfare  of  thoee  who 
nay  eome  in  contact  with  it.  Mr.  Downing  has  here 
aimed  to  show  how  much  of  genuine  comfort  can  be  had 
within  the  compass  of  a  very  humble  dwelling,  as  to 
cost  and  pretensions,  such  a  dwelling  as  alone  it  is  with' 
sn  the  means  of  many  to  command.  At  the  same  time 
tie  has  undertaken  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  taste  and 
iruih  which  have  their  application  to  the  most  costly 


and  elaborate  structures.  He  has  given  advice  suited  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  almost  all  who  are,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  concerned  with  the  important  business 
of  house  building.  And  we  feel  bound  to  sav  that  this 
advice  is  eminently  sensible  throughout.  We  are  glad 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Downing  has  been  moved  to  take 
the  subject  of  architecture  in  hand  and  bring  it  before 
the  public  in  its  practical  relation  to  human  comfort. 
There  is  in  all  his  writings  a  simplicity,  a  regard  for 
sterling  truth  and  honesty,  a  love  of  the  beautiftil  in  na* 
ture,  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  his  feU 
low  men,  which  entitle  him  to  the  regard  of  all,  and 
make  him  a  valuable  counsellor.  The  book  which  he 
has  now  given  us,  the  professional  builders  will  of  coum 
possess.  It  is  also  set  forth  with  such  beauty  of  papen 
type,  and  illustrations,  as  make  a  proper  ornament  of 
the  parlor  table,  and  fit  it  to  claim  a  place  on  any  book- 
shelf. We  would  suggest  whether  •  cheaper  editloA 
would  not  get  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  elassof  readers 
than  the  present  one  is  likely  to  reach,  and  that  elass 
who  most  need  and  would  be  most  benefited  by  its  in- 
structions. Meanwhile,  we  will  conclude  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  when  Mr.  Downing  returns  from  his  visi 
to  Europe,  enriched  as  he  will  be  by  the  observation  of 
its  architectural  beauty,  he  will  give  us  a  volume  upon 
the  proper  structure  of  school  houses  and  churches,  4 
class  of  buildhigs  in  which  we  are  more  defective  if  po#> 
sible  than  in  our  dwellings. 

Catting  and  JLnying  Tile  Drains. 

AXIALTTICAL  LaBOBATOBT.  YaLX  CoIXIGX,  1 

Nevf'JbvgHf  Conn.f  March  98,  1851.     / 

Messes.  Editohs— The  subject  of  laying  tile  drains, 
is  one  upon  which  I  have  written  before,  both  for  the 
Cultivator  and  other  agricultural  publications,  but  there 
are  some  reasons  why  it  seems  best  to  enter  upon  ft 
again  at  the  pre'sent  time,  After  all  that  has  been  spo- 
ken and  written  by  myself  and  others  in  favor  of  drain- 
ing, and  of  tiles,  it  is  in  my  experience,  still  the  fact,  that 
a  majority  of  the  farmers  in  most  districts  are  even  yet 
unable  <o  tell  what  a  tile  really  is,  much  less  to  say  what 
should  be  done  with  it  In  making  •  drain.  In  some  qu^ 
ters,  however,  enterprising  men  have  introduced  thdtf 
manufacture,  and  as  fast  as  their  useftilncss  becomes 
known,  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing.  I  have  r^ 
ceived  letters  from  numerous  sources,  Inquiring  as  to  tbk 
nature  of  tiles,  where  they  are  to  be  procured,  how  they 
were  to  be  laid,  Ice,  fcc. 

In  my  **  Elements  of  Scientlflo  Agriculture,''  I  have 
demoted  part  of  a  chapter  to  a  description  of  tiie  various 
kinds  of  tiles  used,  the  modes  of  kying  them,  the  took 
employed,  and  the  systems  of  arrangement  best  adapted 
to  £%rent  situations  and  classes  of  soil.  Mr.  OolmsA, 
In  his  "  European  Agriculture,"  has  also  dwelt  upoli 
tins  subject  somewhat  at  length.  These  books,  howev- 
er, are  not  known  to  all,  and  do  not,  in  themselves,  fi- 
nish anything  more  than  am  outline  of  what  may  now  be 
called  the  tcUnee  of  draining.  I  find  that  In  practice, 
various  unforeseen  difficulties  arise,  which  are  not  provi- 
ded for  in  the  books,  and  now  propose  to  notice  soom 
points  relative  to  the  actual  working  details  of  drainage, 
without  referring  much  to  theory.  In  doing  this,  I  am 
not  unaware  that  I  may  possibly  err  In  some  of  my  prac- 
tical views,  but  as  they  hftve  been  mostly  drawn  ft*om 
observations  of  real  experience,  they  probably  will  not 
lead  any  one  very  fiir  astray.  Bye-and-bye,  when  tisse 
has  shown  the  success  or  fkilure  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems, some  of  our  practical  drainers  must  give  us  the 
details  of  their  management.  While  walling  for  sudi 
developments,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  •  few  of  the  la- 
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quiries  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  addressed  to 
me. 

1.  The  form  of  tile  now  preferred  by  the  best  foreign 
authorities,  is  the  pipe,  or  simple  cylinder,  cut  in  lengths, 
and  laid  so  as  to  join  end  to  end.  This  form  can  be  made 
cheaper^han  any  other,  being  all  in  one  piece  j  for  the 
same  reason  it  can  be  transported  at  smaller  cost,  and  is 
less  liable  to  breakage  by  handliQg.  The  conunon  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  those  who  have  never  seen  these 
tiles  at  work,  is,  that  water  will  not  find  its  way  into 
such  a  close  connected  tube.  I  might  reason  upon  this 
subject  at  length,  but  cannot  now  spare  the  space,  and 
will  simply  assure  all  doubters,  that  the  water  does  in 
some  way  get  in,  and  that  they  cannot,  even  by  any  pro- 
cess of  packing  stiff  day  around  the  tiles,  manage  to  ex- 
clude it.  This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  in 
practice,  and  is  no  longer  a  point  for  argument. 

2.  A  fireqnent  subject  of  inquiry  is,  the  nature  of  the 
tools  proper  for  cutting  the  narrow  ditch  required  for 
tiles.  One  great  saving  in  their  use,  is  this  reduced 
width  of  the  drain.  It  is  customary  to  run  one  or  two 
deep  furrows  with  a  heavy  plow  along  the  line  of  the 
drain,  thus  partially  throwing  out  from  eight  to  ten  in- 
ches of  the  surface.  The  loose  earth  is  then  cleared 
away  by  a  common  spade,  and  the  next  ten  or  twelve  in- 
ches taken  out  by  a  spade  of  the  same  shape,  but  nar- 
rower. Another  spade  still,  six  or  seven  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  at  the  bottom, 
and  qmte  long>  takes  out  the  lowest  portion  of  the  earth, 
leaving  Just  about  space  for  the  tiles  to  lie,  and  for  a 
man's  foot  to  rest.  A  peculiar  scoop-shaped  hoe  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  finish  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
smoothly,  by  cutting  out  small  inequalities,  and  remov- 
ing loose  earth,  which  cannot  so  conveniently  be  cleared 
fl^ay  by  a  spade.  In  coarse,  hard  gravel,  or  where  large 

'Btones  abound,  such  a  perfectly  formed  ditch  as  I  have 
described,  cannot  well  be  made.  In  these  cases  the  cut 
must  be  more  or  less  irregular,  and  in  hard  soils  must 
be  much  wider  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  receive 
the  tile. 

8.  When  tbe  ditch  is  completed,  the  tiles  are  carefUUy 
laid  on  the  bottom,  end  to  end,  care  being  taken  that  no 
.wide  vacancies  occur,  and  that  each  piece  is  flnnly  in  Its 
place.  In  a  very  mellow  and  smooth  soil,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  cut  the  bottom  so  accurately  to  the  size  of  tile 
employed,  that  the  pieces  can  be  laid  and  held  in  their 
places  by  tiie  sides  of  the  ditch.  In  the  majority  of  ca- 
ses, however,  this  cannot  be  done,  and  it  is  best  to  wedge 
them  in  as  compactly  as  possible,  by  small  stones  plac- 
ed at  proper  intervals  along  their  sides.  If  this  pre- 
oantion  be  not  taken,  they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed 
when  the  earth  Is  thrown  in  to  fill  up.  The  end  of  a 
.  single  tile  thrust  an  inch  out  of  its  place  would  probably 
cause  the  stoppage  of  a  long  line,  so  that  this  point  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  Many  practical  drainers  re- 
commend laying  a  little  piece  of  turf,  grass  side  down, 
or  a  bunch  of  straw  or  shavings,  over  each  joint,  in  order 
to  prevent  earth  from  sifting  in.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
safeguard,  but  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  an  unne- 
cessary expenditure  of  labor.  If  the  soil  thrown  back 
has  become  entirely  dry  and  powdery,  enough  may  pos- 
sibly sift  in  to  do  some  mischief;  but  if  it,  or  at  least  the 
first  few  shovel  fulls,  be  in  an  ordinary  state  of  moisture, 


no  such  result  need  be  apprehended,  provided,  always, 
that  the  joints  are  well  made,  and  the  line  firmly  secured 
in  its  place.  A  point  which  is  often  neglected,  is  the 
proper  packing  of  the  earth  in  filling.  This  should  al- 
ways be  done  with  care,  so  as  to  avoid  that  washing  of 
mud  into  the  pipes,  which  would  be  likely  to  occur  if  the 
soil  above  them  were  left  loose  and  porous. 

4.  If  any  curves  are  made  in  the  drain,  they  should  be 
of  a  gradual  character.  It  would  be  better  to  blast  or 
remove  even  a  large  roek,  than  to  make  an  abrupt  curve 
in  a  long  drain.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tiles  would  not 
join  closely  together  on  a  sharply  curved  line,  and  even 
if  cut  to  fit,  the  danger  of  stoppage  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, owing  to  their  greater  liability  to  get  out  of 
place.  Such  curves,  too,  retard  very  seriously  the  flow 
of  the  current,  and  for  this  reason,  the  drain  is  less  like- 
ly to  clear  itself  of  many  small  obstacles  which  may  ob- 
tain entrance.  Where  the  fall  is  gentle,. this  considera- 
tion becomes  of  especial  consequence.  It  was  said  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  that  tile  drains  might  be  made 
to  discharge  water,  where  the  fall  was  but  one  inch  in  a 
mile.  This,  obviously,  could  only  be  done  by  the  exer- 
cise of  some  engineering  skill  in  leveling,  Ice.  Where 
the  fall  is  one  foot  in  a  mile,  the  work  is  not  difficult, 
although,  even  then,  it  must  be  very  nicely  done,  and 
the  channel  very  even.  The  greatest  difficulty  on  a  gen- 
tle fall,  is  found  in  gravelly  and  stony  soils;  it  requires 
some  patience  to  straighten  and  smooth  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  in  such  a  situation. 

5.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  maefainery  is  used 
abroad  for  laying  the  tiles..  Thiis  I  have  never  seen,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some  mistake  in. the  mat« 
ter,  for  I  cannot  see  that  any  advantage  would  vesnlt 
from  the  employment  of  machinery  in  snch  work.  A 
good,  careful  man,  when  the  ditch  has  been  well  cleaned 
out  and  levelved,  can  lay  the  tiles  and  secure  them  in 
their  places  with  great  fiicMity.  Where  the  fkll  is  incon- 
siderable, slight  inequalities  m  the  bed  of  the  ditch,  and 
consequent  bends  of  the  tiles,  do  not  seem  to  be  injuri- 
ous. On  the  sides  of  hills,  I  have  seen  them  laid  quite 
carelessly,  precautions  only  being  used  to  keep  the  ends 
where  the  tiles  met,  in  close  contact. 

6.  That  as  a  general  rule  the  drains  should  run  straight 
down  the  slope,  and  in  parallel  lines,  is  now  considered 
a  fact  beyond  all  question.  Snch  drains  discharge  the 
water  better  than  others,  and  dry  the  ground  more  com- 
pletely. At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  they  discharge  into  a 
main  cross  drain,  made  of  large  tiles,  or  hi  some  cases 
of  flag  stones.  Where  the  slope  is  very  long,  it  is  re- 
commended to  run  a  cross  drain  about  half  way  from 
the  top.  Th\B  is  to  prevent  the  liability  to  choke,  which 
exists  in  very  long  drains  of  small  diameter. 

7.  A  pipe  of  li  inches  inside  diameter,  Is  quite  snfi- 
cient  for  the  small  drains,  where  they  have  not  to  run 
more  than  two  hundred  iket ;  for  greater  distanoes  a  two 
inch  interior  diameter  would  be  preferable.  Farmers 
among  us  who  commence  draining  with  tUes,  are  apt  to 
spend  more  money  than  is  necessary,  by  purchasing  larger 
sizes,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the 
smaller  ones.  If,  however,  any  person  wiO  calculate 
how  much  water  may  be  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours 
by  a  pipe  of  one  inch  bore,  it  will  be  perceived  thai 
but  a  few  such  pipes  constantly  running  to  the  utmost 
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of  their  caiMusity,  would  make  qnite  a  brook.  The  three 
and  four  inch  sizes  commonly  uaedj  are  in  ordinary  cases 
Beyer  taxed  to  more  than  half  of  their  capacity. 

8.  It  is  apprehended  by  some  farmers,  that  the  tiles 
would  soon  become  choked,  if  laid  in  that  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay  which  almost  runs  when  saturated  with 
water.  1  have  never  seen  any  precautions  employed  in 
foch  cases,  and  do  not  believe  them  to  be  necessary. 
The  tile  itself  almost  instantaneously  dries  that  part  of 
the  wet  soil  with  which  it  comes  in  immediate  contact, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  no  longer  run;  it  becomes 
a  porous  medium  through  which  the  surplus  from  the 
Still  saturated  portions  filters  clear  into  the  drain. 

9.  In  quicksands,  and  bogs,  where  the  bottom  is  very 
soft  and  yielding,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  best  to 
laj  a  foundation  of  broad  refuse  plaiik  or  boards,  upon 
which  the  line  of  tiles  is  placed.  The  pieces  being  short 
and  heavy,  are  otherwise  liable  to  sink  unevenly,  and 
gradually  work  out  of  place.  Drains  have  been  laid  in 
tills  way  with  eight  or  ten  feet  of  soft  bog  beneath  them, 
and  have  worked  well,  at  least  for  some  years. 

Kany  of  the  tiles  that  I  have  seen  in  this  country, 
have  not  been  well  baked,  owing  probably  to  inexperience 
in  the  makers.  They  should  be  burned  hard,  so  as  to 
ting  when  struck,  and  show  a  full  red  color.  The  soft 
pale-colored  ones  are  apt  to  crumble  away  in  the  soil, 
and  will  not  stand  at  all  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost. 

I  have  thus  answered  briefly,  most  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  different  individuals, 
and  shall  be  haj^^y  to  give  any  further  explanations  that 
vjaj  be  desired  J  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  furnish  them. 
Yours  truly,  Jokh  P.  Noxton. 
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A  valuable  and  interesting  report  on  the  manufiicture 
of  butter^  was  made  last  season  to  the  Worcester  Coun- 
ty (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  by  John  W.  Limooin, 
Esq.  The  first  requisite  laid  down  for  the  production 
of  good  butter,  is  good  pattures-^Mch  as  produce  a 
sweet  and  plentiful  herbage.  White  clover  and  the  finer 
grasses  are  recommended,  and  it  is  important  that  there 
l>e  good  water  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  cows. 

Good  cows  are  the  second  requisite.    On  this  point  it 

Is  observed — 

*'  There  Is  believed  to  be  a  much  greater  difference  in 
the  quality  of  cows  for  the  butter  dairy,  than  has  genc- 
jrally  been  supposed.  It  is  known  that  some  cows  yield- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  milk—are  of  but  little  value  for 
the  making  of  butter.  It  appears  by  the  certificates  of 
^competitors  for  the  premiums  offered  by  this  Society  in 
1848,  for  milch  cows,  that  the  weight  of  milk  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  outter,  varied  from  17|  lbs.  to  80i 
lbs.,  and  these  cows,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  their 
owners,  were  consiaered  extraordinary  animals,  as  they 
were  offered  by  them  for  premiums.  The  Chairman  o^^ns 
jS  cow,  fVom  less  than  six  quarts  of  whose  milk ,  one  pound 
of  butter  was  obtained,  and  has  had  others,  which  were 
considered  good  cows,  the  milk  of  which  would  not  give 
«  pound  of  butter  to  twelve  quarts;  and  it  is  believed 
the  latter  quantity  is  better  than  is  obtained  from  the 
Average  of  the  cows  of  this  county.  Every  farmer  should 
make  trial  of  each  of  his  cows  separately,  and  if  she  is 
found  nist  to  glw  xieh  milk,  she  should  be  sold  or  ex- 


changed with  one  who.  for  other  purposes,  may  deem 
quantity  of  milk  of  more  importance  than  the  quality 
of  it.  ror  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  a  lactometer  is  a  convenient  and  not  an  expensive 
instrument.  Good  milkers,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  are  frequently  met  with,  and  their  valuable 
properties,  it  may  reasonably  he  expected,  will  be. 
transmitt^  to  their  descendants;  calves  ftom  such 
mothers  should  never  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  butch- 
ers.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  cow;  she  is 
the  machine  in  which  the  milk  is  manufSstctured,  and  those 
who  wish  an  abundant  supply  of  that,  which  is  good, 
must  see  that  the  animal  has  a  liberal  supply  of  suitable 
materials  from  which  to  make  ft." 

In  regard  to  chums,  it  is  mentfoned  that  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  batter  which  is  produced 
by  the  various  kinds,  from  the  same  quantity  of 
cream.  The  results  of  some  comparative  trials  with 
Gait's  and  Bobbins'  chums,  are  given,  in  which  tho 
former  appeared  to  have  considerably  the  advantage 
in  this  respect.  A  chum  called  ''R.  W.  Davis' 
patent  self-adjusting  chum,"  is  highly  recommended. 
It  is  said  to  chum,  gather,  and  work  the  butter  without 
its  being  taken  from  the  chum  and  without  being  touched 
by  the  hands.  As  a  chum,  it  is  said  not  to  be  inferior 
to  any  of  the  rotary  chums,  and  being  able  to  work  the 
butter,  it  is  thought  to  have  a  great  advantage  over  all 
others  known  to  the  author  of  the  report.  The  price  is 
said  to  be  $4,50  to  $6,§0,  in  proportion  to  size.  They 
are  made  by  Fairbanks  k  Stone,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Rapidity  of  Churning  is  discouraged,  as  tending  to 

produce  an  inferior  quality  of  butter.    On  this  pomt  re- 

ferenoe  is  made  to  Prof.  Nobtox's  Elements  of  Seientim 

fie  jigriaUturt,  as  follows: 

"  Several  chums  have  been  exhibited  lately,  which 
will  make  butter  in  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  and  these 
are  spoken  of  as  important  improvements.  The  moSt 
careAiUy  conducted  trials  on  this  point,  have  shown  thsl^ 
as  the  time  was  shortened,  the  butter  grew  poorer  in 
quality,  and  this  is  consistent  with  reason.  Such  violent 
agitation  as  is  efibcted  in  these  chums,  separates  the 
butter,  it  is  true,  but  the  globules  are  not  thoroughly 
deprived  of  the  casein  which  covers  them  in  the  milk ; 
there  is  consequently  much  cheesy  matter  mingled  with 
the  butter,  which  is  ordinarily  soft  and  pale,  and  does 
not  keep  well.  Until  the  advocates  of  very  short  time 
in  chumlog,  can  show  that  the  butter  made  by  their 
churns  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary time,  farmers  had  better  beware  how  they  change 
then-  metiiod,  lest  the  quali^  of  their  butter,  and  con* 
sequently  the  reputation  of  theb  dairy,  be  injured." 

ji  brake,  similar  to  those  which  were  described  in  the 
Cultivator  for  1846,  pp.  187,  240,  Is  recommended  for 
working  butter,  instead  of  the  hands.  A  wooden  table 
is  thought  preferable  to  marble,  to  work  the  butter  on. 

The  mode  of  manufacture  practiced  by  Chables  E. 
Miles,  whose  butter  was  pronouced  of  very  superior 
quality,  is  in  substance  as  follows:  The  cream  is  not  al- 
lowed to  change  by  standing,  before  It  is  churned. 
CrowelPs  Cylinder  Thermometer  Chum  is  used.  After 
the  churning  is  well  done,  the  buttermilk  Is  drawn  ftom 
theichura,  and  cold  water  put  therein,  and  the  butter  tho- 
roughly dashed  to  extract  the  buttermilk.  [It  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
made  the  report,  objects  to  the  use  of  water  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  ''  wholly  unnecessary,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
butter."]  The  butter  is  then  seasoned  with  with  salt-» 
about  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter;  it  is  then 
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ttK>roughly  worked  upon  a  batter  table,  by  the  aid  of  a 
brake— Dot  aUowing  the  band  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  butter.  By  the  use  of  butter-paddles,  it  is  then 
moulded  into  pound  lumps,  and  fitted  for  the  market. 

Oood  talt  is  regarded  as  of  much  irapoftonce.  It  va- 
ries much  in  strength,  and  none  but  that  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  good,  should  be  used. 

VintiBfor  kHfing.  Stone  pots  are  recommended  for 
tiiis  purpose,  in  preference  to  wood.  If  wood  firkins 
are  used,  they  should  be  made  in  the  most  thorough 
suumer,  and  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  strong  brine  before 
the  butter  is  put  into  them. 

Ji  good  TMlk'CelUir  is  thought  of  great  importance. 

''  It  should  be  cool,  having  windows  to  allow  a  free 
circttkition  of  air.  To  prevent  the  admission  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  by  the  windows,  and  thereby  render  tempera- 
turejn  the  cellar  less  cool,  it  would  be  well  to  haw 
Minds  secured  with  binges  to  the  butldfaig  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  blind,  that  it  may  be  tmned  up  against  the 
building  and  buttoned  there  when  not  in  use,  and  when 
wanted  let  down  to  a  horizontal  position,  where  it  will 
be  retained  by  resting  on  stakes  at  its  extreme  corner, 
fai  whieh  situation  k  will  screen  the  eellar,  and  at  the 
aame  time  aUow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  milk  ves- 
sels should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  but  should  be  placed  on  aiielves  suspended  from 
the  top  Yu  such  manner  that  the  milk  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pure  air.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  milk 
be  spilt,  or  any  thing  allowed  to  be  therein  that  may 
produce  any  unpleasant  smell,  which  will  be  sure  to  taint 
the  milk  and  thereby  injure  the  butter." 

Lastly,  a  good  dairy-vfoman  is  considered  of  more  im- 
portance than  all. 

*'  On  her  sklH  and  good  management  frequently  de* 
pends  the  question  whether  the  Amner  is  to  obtain  the 
highest  market  price,  or  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay  for  the 
labor  bestowed  in  making  the  butter.  The  most  per- 
fect cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  all  the  stages 
of  its  manufacture.  The  pan  and  pails,  should  be  fre- 
quently washed,  scalded,  and  sonned,  and  all  the  uten- 
sils kept  perfectly  sweet." 

»>« 

SldDfMilk— Baft«r  fVon  16  Covn, 

Ennoas  CuLnvATOft— In  estuooating  the  value  of  the 
productions  of  a  butter  dairy,  the  buttermilk  and  skim- 
med milk  are  items  of  much  importance.  But  few  dai- 
rymen, perhaps,  have  much  knowledge,  or  even  very 
definite  ideas,  of  the  actual  value  of  these  articles,  as 
they  are  generally  mixed  with  other  food  before  they  are 
given  to  bogs  and  calves.  From  my  manner  of  feed- 
ing my  skimmed  milk  during  the  past  season,  I  have  been 
able  to  make  a  very  correct  esthnate  of  its  value.  I 
ttilked  sixteen  cows.    Whnt  I  oommenoed  feeding  sour 

milk  but  spring,  I  bad  one  hog  wortb, $100 

I  then  bought  a  pig  for , 2  00 

June  1st,  bought  two  pigs  at  $1.12} 2  25 

June  1st,  bought  one  hog, 6  00 

I  fed  these  hogs  In  the  fall  16  bushels  ears  of 
corn  ground  with  cob,  worth  25  cent  per  bushel,      4  00 

$18  25 
which  was  all  the  grain  tbey  had  of  any  kind. 

The  hogs  were  confined  to  the  pen  all  summer, 
consequently  there  was  no  expense  for  pasture. 
When  butchered,  they  weighed  1,800  lbs.  at  5e. 
per  pound, $66  00 

I  also  raised  nine  calves,  entirely  on  skimmed 


milk  and  butter-milk,  which  were  worth  $i.00 

each,  when  wesned,  at  about  four  months  old,.     86  Otf 

$101  Q» 
Deduct  value  o#  bogs,  and  gram  fed, «....  18  2& 

Value  of  sour  milk  from  16  cows, 82  75 

The  value  of  the  sour  milk  from  each  cow  it  will  be 
seen  is  a  little  over  $5  IK). 

The  16  cows  made  during  the  same  season  3,200  Iba 
of  butter — two  hundred  pounds  each — which  shows  thai 
sufficient  milk  to  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter, 
is  worth  $2.50,  after  the  butter  is  all  taken  out.  Slu- 
MAN  L.  Wattles.  Sidney  Center ^  Delaware  county ^ 
N.  r.,  JlforcA  6,  1851. 

»^4 

Large  Yields  of  Butter. 

The  Windsor  (Vt.)  Journal  gives  some  semarkaUiei 
yields  of  butter,  as  follows:  DAiiiEx.RiTTsa,of  Weston, 
made  and  sold  the  past  season,  4794  lbs.  of  butter  from 
two  cows,  in  addition  to  what  was  ased  by  his  family  of 
two  persons.  This  is  within  a  fraction  of  240  lbs.  from 
each  cow.  John  CAHsaoK,  of  Rygate,  made  from  ^t^ 
cows,  1j090  lbs.  batter,  and  over  200  lbs.  cheeae,  or^  ex« 
elusive  of  cheese,  218  lbs.  butter  from  each  cow.  Johji 
G.  Clabk,  of  Tunbridge,  states  that  he  made,  last  sea- 
son, from  one  eow,  ^'  besides  using  cream  and  milk  foe 
a  family  of  six  persons,''  255^  lbs.  butter. 

Cnre  of  Wens  in  Cattle. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Todd,  in  our  ManA 
number,  respecting  the  cure  of  wens,  we  have  received 
several  letters. 

J.  CuMifiNas,  Huntington,  Ct.,  de9crH)es  three  kinds 
of  wens.  The  first  he  calls  a  "  bone  wen,"  and  thinks 
it  always  appears  on  the  Jaw.  He  says — ^*  jt  wHl  some- 
times eat  holes  through  the  jaw  in  four  months ;  but  may 
remam  a  year  or  more  before  doing  mnefa  injury.  Thert 
is  no  cure  for  this  wen.  There  is  no  better  way  than  to 
begin  to  feed  the  animal  as  high  as  it  will  bear  aa  soon  a$ 
the  wen  makes  its  appearance,  and  let  the  butcher  take 
the  animal  as  soon  as  it  is  &t  enough.''  The  *^  flesh  wen,'' 
he  says  Is  easily  cured.  He  directs  that  it  be  cut  out 
when  it  has  reached  the  siae  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  kind 
never  adheres  to  the  bone.  He  states  that  he  has  taken 
out  six  at  a  time  from  an  ox  five  years  old — the  largest 
the  size  <^  a  goose's  egg.  The  third  whieh  he  describes, 
forms  near  the  bone,  but  never  breaks  of  itself,  owisg 
to  the  thickness  of  the  flesh  and  skin  over  it.  He  directs 
that  it  be  opened  on  the  lower  side,  so  that  the  matter 
may  readily  discharge  from  it.  He  says  he  has  known 
this  kind  to  discharge  for  a  month — the  matter  having 
the  appearance  of  a  rotten  egg,  and  very  oflbnsive  to  the 
smell.  It  is  recommended  to  rub  tar  round  the  opening^ 
in  warm  weather,  to  keep  ofi*  files « 

H.  Collins,  of  Berkshire,  Tioga  county,  write*—"  In 
reference  to  wens  on  jaws  of  cattle,  I  will  hazard  the 
assertion  that  there  is  seldom,  If  ever,  a  cure  effected. 
The  cause,  I  think,  in  all  such  cases,  Is  a  bruise  on  the 
Jaw,  or  defective  teeth,  ulcerating  the  jaw-bone  and 
creating  the  tumor  called  wen.    I  came  to  this  concl^ 
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«ioa  yeaiB  ago^  from  daoghtering  cattle  effected  in  this 
va^i  from  examining  the  mouths  of  those  and  others  I 
liave  known,  I  am  confident  that  in  OTcry  caae  like  the 
one  described  by  Mr.  Todd,  there  was  defective  teeth 
i^Bunst  the  tumor.  To  extract  the  deliiGti?e  teeth, 
when  the  tumor  is  first  discovered,  ma^,  perhaps*  efiSMst 
A  cure,  yet  I  think  it  doubtful." 


Core  for  Scratches  In  Hovses. 


A  subscriber  in  Virginia  sends  us  the  following  recipe^ 
the  elBoacy  of  which  he  says  he  has  proved: 

1  lb.  copperaa,    J  j«lwlied. 
1  oz.  blue  vitrol,  >  f^^^uw^. 

8  pints  good  vinegar, 
\  pint  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Mix  thoroughly  in  a  bottle,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.    Ap- 
ply it  with  a  swftb. 


-•♦*- 


FooUrot  in  Slieep« 

There  are  various  modes  of  treating  this  disease,  but 
we  know  of  none  more  simple  and  effectual  than  an  ap- 
plication of  blue  vitrol.  B.  Hxkriok,  of  Essex,  Yt., 
describes  his  mode  of  treatment  in  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor, as  follows: 

"  For  one  hundred  sheep,  from  2  to  2i  lbs.  oH  of 
vitriol,  1  lb.  blue  vitriol,  pulverized,  I  lb.  burnt  alum, 
dissolved  in  four  quarts  of  soft  water.  But  the  main 
thing  is  yet  to  come.  The  hoqf  must  be  cleaned  and 
pared;  cut  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  but  be  careful  not 
to  draw  blood,  for  that  will  prevent  seeing  the  diseased 
part.  Clean  and  pare  till  the  hoof  is  white  all  over; 
then  dip  it  into  the  above  preparation.  Repeat  the  paring 
and  dipping  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  till  all  are  sound. 
Three  to  five  times  will  ordinarily  effect  a  cure.  The 
foot  rot  is  much  more  easily  cuired  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather." 

»     II  ■  I        ■     1  ■ 

€^  loitirsIU  f tfutrtotot. 

COVDUOTBD  BT  1.  7.  THOMAS,  XACBnOir,  V.  T. 

lAme  for  the  CiurciUio* 


Ifnch  having  been  said  in'  fiivor  of  Ume  as  a  remedy 
Ibr  tlie  cnrcnlio,  and  as  the  time  is  approaching  for  its 
yearly  assault  on  yoong  truit,  the  knowledge  of  past  ex« 
periments  becomes  desirable.  A  near  neighbor,— who 
is  a  dittinguiabed  flruit  raiser, — ^tried  Hme  in  nearly  all 
imaginable  ways  last  year,  and  with  the  following  results. 

nectarines,  plums,  and  apricots,  were  thoroughly 
(^ringed  with  thin  lime  wash ;  and  as  each  successiye 
nin  and  heavy  dew  carried  it  off  from  the  smooth  sur* 
fcoe  of  the  young  fruit,  it  was  re-applied  as  often  as  ne> 
eessary.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  nectarines, 
which  for  six  years  of  blossoming  ha^  yielded  no  crop; 
and  to  be  still  more  secure  against  this,  the  lime  was  ap* 
plied  carefully  with  a  brash  to  each  young  nectarine. 
About  three  days  in  the  aggregate  were  spent  in  this 
way;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  frill  number  of  six 
entire  specimens  of  the  nectarine  were  saved  fi'om  de- 
struction out  of  the  whole  orchard.  Bat  on  frirther  in^ 
^uiry  it  appeared  that  these  six  all  grew  on  a  tree  under 
which  a  young  calf  was  kept  confined  during  the  season 
of  operation;  and  to  whose  presence,  cfalefiy,  these  spe- 
cimeBB  owed  thehr  escape. 


The  lime  was  believed  to  have  a  repellmg  influence, 
and  some  hopes  were  at  first  entertained  of  its  efficacy; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  coating  wasdisregard- 
ed,  and  the  eggs  were  thrust  through  it  into  the  green 
pulp.  The  whole  trees  with  their  entire  crop  of  leaves 
whitened  with  lime,  did  not  present  a  very  ornamental 
appearance. 

The  application  of  lime  appears  to  have  been  else- 
where in  some  cases  quite  succesafhl — ^it  becomes  a  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  whether  any  collateral  influences  assisted 
it;  whether  the  favorable  result  was  not  owing  to  some- 
thing else,  and  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  lime. 


■  ♦•* 


Protecting  Half-Hardy  nants, 

[Encaci  of  R  letter  from  lUvu  Tiomab,  dated  3  mo.  1, 1851.1 

Evergreens  are  believed  to  afford  a  better  protectiou 
to  half-hardy  plants  than  dry  vegetable  matter;  and 
when  thickly  applied  to  shrubs  and  young  trees,  and 
banded,  succeed  remarkably  well.  But  in  this  climate 
it  is  dangerous  to  remove  the  covering  much  before  the 
close  of  the  4th  month.  Unless  the  plants  be  making 
vigorous  and  etiolated  shoots,  (as  the  GreviUe  rose  is 
apt  to  do)  it  will  be  better  to  let  every  thing  remain  till 
the  danger  from  even  severe  white  frost  iaoverandpsKt. 

A  fine  young  tree  of  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  aze" 
darach)  4  or  5  feet  high,  I  once  thoroughly  and  thickly 
encased  with  hemlock  boughs;  and  though  I  have  now 
no  hope  that  a  piaat  so  decidedly  sonthern  wiUever  en- 
dure our  whttera  wlthoat  the  most  nuple  proteetfoAi 
yet  when  I  removed  the  bandages  eariy  in  %>tiBg,  there 
werenotraoesofdanage  from  the  cold.  AwarmspeU 
about  the  middle  of  4th  menAh  however,  which  tempted 
me  to  trust  it,  was  succeeded  by  seveire  weather,  and  it 
perished.  The  sun  had  been  allowed  to  shine  en  ita  froicB 
limbs,  and  the  rough  winds  te  chafe  them.  I  have  never 
repeated  tiie  experiment. 

For  low  evergreen  plants,  soeh  ae  the  AnrJeala  or 
Primrose,  a  cabbage  leaf  answers  completely;  and  noth- 
ing can  be  more  conveniently  procured.    «    •    •    • 

When  walking  in  the  garden  after  the  snow  went  Off", 
I  wms  pleased  to  observe  how  slight  a  eovering  vras  bii#> 
flcient  to  protect  half-hardy  shrubs.  Late  in  autumn^ 
I  had  laid  the  Ghromatella,  Souvenfa'  de  Malmaisoo,  and 
Sollktare  fiat  on  the  ground,  covering  tbem  but  slightly, 
yet  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  radiatfogheat  to  the  open 
sky;  and  there  they  repose,  uninjured  by  more  than  80^ 
of  frost.  Without  this  intervention,  as  a  correspondent 
remarked  to  me  in  a  letter,  "  they  would  have  died 
half  a  dozen  deaths.'' 

UtiUty  of  the  Cmitlvslioii  of  Fiowen. 

The  chaplain  of  the  TJticft  Asylum  fbr  the  Insane^' 
writes,  '<  The  Institution  with  which  I  am  connected  is 
flourishing.  It  is  mournful  to  see  so  many  persons  bereft, 
in  different  degrees,  of  reason;  and  the  more  especially 
when  we  consider  that  very  few  of  them  have  become  80 
by  the  soverign  providence  of  6od;  and  that  in  the  large 
proportion  of  cases,  it  is  traceable  to  early  misgovern^ 
ment,  intemperance,  prodigality,  mortified  ambition,  &c. 
Let  us  feel  the  importance  of  cultivating  temperancci 
self-government,  intellectual  and  moral  sources  of  efi- 
Jojrment,  and  above  all  the  afibcfionsof  religion,— as  the 
greatest  sources  of  happiness  to  our  children  and  to-all; 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  love  of  home,  the  eul- 
tivation  of  Fruite  and  Flowen,  and  all  those  employ* 
ments  which  enliven  and  bless  home,  were  intended  by 
Crod  to  contribate  to  mental  eqnanimity." 

Trellis  for  Grapes. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  dnrable  stmctores  fbr 
this  purpose,  is  described  in  a  late  number  of  the  Wes- 
tern Horticultural  Review.  Substantial  and  durable 
posts  are  set  in  the  ground  fifty  feet  apart,  those  at  the 
ends  beteg  planted  deeply  and  firmly.  Through  these, 
half-inch  holes  are  bored  at  twenty,  forty,  and  sixty  in- 
ches from  the  ground,  and  good  annealed  No.  8  or  9 
wire  passed  through.  It  is  fastened  at  the  outer-posts 
by  driving  into  the  hole  from  the  outside,  a  pin  of  hard 
wood,  around  which  the  wire  is  wound  close  to  the  post, 
which  prevents  !t  from  drawing  through.  Intermediate 
supports,  if  wanted,  are  made  by  driving  stakes  havmg 
notches  cut  obliquely  downwards  with  a  saw  for  each 
wire,  and  fastening  with  a  nail.  One  or  two  additional 
wires  in  height  would  be  preferred  by  most  cultivators. 
A  coat  of  white  paint  on  the  wires,  would  remove  the 
objection  sometimes  made  to  them, — that  of  becoming 
too  much  heated  in  the  sun. 


Proteotion  of  Grape-Tines  Ibom  Roue  Bogs. 

Ens.  GuLTiYATOBt — ^After  many  trials,  I  think  I  have 
diaooyered  a  very  eojy,  cheap,  and  effectual  method  of 
protecting  grapee  from  the  ravages  of  the  Mote  bug. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  is  as  follows:  Being  situated 
in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where  we  have  steamboat 
navigation,  and  facilities  for  transportation  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  I  concluded  to  commence  the 
cultivation  of  Isabella  Grape-vines,  for  market.  When 
I  first  began  my  grape  nursery,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Moee  bugs,  which  were  so  destructive  elsewhere, 
did  not  meddle  with  my  vines  in  the  nursery;  but  at 
first  I  supposed  that  it  was  because  the  vines  were  in  a 
new  place,  where  the  bugs  did  not  happen  to  find  them. 
The  like  happened  from  year  to  year,  till  I  began  to 
think  that  it  was  because  these  vines  lay  on  the  ground, 
that  the  rose  bugs  did  not  meddle  with  them.  To  de- 
termine this  point,  I  laid  some  branches  of  my  larger 
Tines  on  the  ground,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  finding 
that  the  bude,  bloseome  and  fruit,  which  were  formed 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  were  never  molested 
by  the  rose  bug.  I  then  concluded,  that  I  had  made  a 
desirable  discovery,  and  I  requested  a  number  of  my 
friends  to  try  it,  and  their  success  has  corresponded  very 
exactly  with  my  own.  So  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  rose  bugs  haye  been  very  abundant,  my 
friends  and  myself,  have  been  uniformly  successful  in 
preserving  from  their  ravages  all  the  grapes  which  grew 
on  those  vines,  which  we  laid  on  the  ground,  before  they 
leaved  out.  The  rose  bugs  never  disturb  the  grapes 
after  they  begin  to  haye  a  sour  taste.  This  taste  they 
generally  acquire,  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  size  of  large 
shot.  At  this  period  of  their  growth  the  grape-vines 
should  be  set  up  on  a  trellis,  the  side  of  a  building,  or  a 
fence  or  tied  to  stakes,  or  put  into  other  situations  which 
will  allow  them  plenty  of  both  air  and  sunshine;  for  the 
grapes  which  continue  to  be  on  the  ground,  do  not  grow 


and  ripen  as  well  as  those  which  are  set  up.    The  vfnes 
should  be  laid  down  before  they  leave  out  in  the  spring. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding,  I  should  think  that  I 
I  last  year  obtained  more  fruit,  from  one  of  my  grape- 
vines, than  the  whole  amount  which  I  had  obtained  frimi 
that  vine,  by  every  other  method  which  I  had  tried  with 
it,  in  20  years  befiore.  By  this  method  of  proceeding, 
my  Isabella  grape-yines,  have  tereral  times,  been  so 
much  overloaded  with  fruit,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
lighten  their  load  considerably,  in  order  to  preyent  the 
whole  from  blasting.  And  here  let  me  say  to  the  loren 
of  good  grapes,  that  when  the  fruit  on  a  vine,  which  is 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  begins  to  turn  brown,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  sunburnt,  both  the  good  of  the  vine,  and  the 
value  of  the  crop,  require  that  the  vine  should  be  on- 
loaded  of  a  part  of  its  burden. 

In  setting  up  the  vines  which  have  been  laid  on  the 
ground,  it  is  highly  important,  that  they  should  be  put 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  sides  of  the  leaves, 
which  grew  next  the  sun,  while  the  vine  lay  on  the 
ground,  should  be  placed  next  the  sun  when  the  vine  is 
set  up  again,  otherwise  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  vine 
will  be  so  much  injured,  that  the  growth  of  the  fruit  wiD 
be  checked. 

If  the  vine  is  to  be  set  again  in  a  perpendicular  pos- 
ture, the  fpreoiltn^ branches  of  some  tree,  may  be  cut  off, 
before  they  leave  out,  and  the  vine  may  be  laid  on  these 
leafless  branches  and  tied  to  them,  or  a  moveable  trellis 
may  be  laid  on  the  ground,  either  west,  north,  or  east,  but 
not  south,  from  the  roots  of  the  vine.  The  vine  may  be 
be  laid  on  this  trellis,  and  tied  to  it,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  the  vine  with  the  trellis,  or  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  may  be  set  up,  with  much  less  injury  to  the  branch- 
es and  leaves  of  the  vine,  than  If  the  vine  was  brought 
up  alone.  And  if  the  vine  is  laid  down  west,  or  north, 
or  east  from  its  root«,  there  will  be  much  less  difficulty, 
in  placing  the  leaves,  in  a  proper  position,  than  if  the 
vine  was  laid  down  south  of  its  roots.  The  sooner  it  is 
set  up  after  the  grapes  are  large  enough  to  besafeagunst 
the  rose  bugs,  the  less  will  the  vine  be  ixynred  by  monng. 

But  where  there  is  room,  and  where  it  is  adyisable  to 
place  the  vine  In  a  horizontal,  instead  of  a  perpendklilar 
position,  poles  or  rails  of  a  sufficient  length,  to  give 
suitable  expansion  to  its  branches,  may  be  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  across  the  trunk  of  the  main  branch  pf  the 
vine,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  three  feet  from  each 
other,  and  beghming  perhaps  four  feet  from  the  main 
root,  then  the  vine  may  be  laid  down  on  the  poles  or 
rails,  with  the  branches  extended,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  air  and  sunshine.  And 
when  the  proper  time  arrives  to  set  up  the  vines,  the 
ends  of  the  poles,  or  rails,  may  be  laid  up  on  to  crotch- 
es, or  posts,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  thing  is  d<Hie 
at  once. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time,  to  tell  the  reason  why 

the  rose  bugs  will  not  eat  the  grapes  whidi  lie  on  the 

ground,  but  a  number  of  years'  experience,  has  uniform* 

ly  shown  that  they  will  not  do  it.    Asa  M.  Holt.    EoM 

Hoddam,  Conn.,  Feb.,  1851. 

«•* 

HoRTicuLTUBAL  PaiEis.-*The  Boston  Horticnltnril 

Society,  always  first  in  liberality,  means  and  enterprize, 

awarded  the  past  year,  $^60  for  flowers,  plants,  kc; 
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$628  tbr  Amits;  fl42  fbr  regetables}  and  $155  for  gar- 
dens and  gronndi.  The  same  society  has  offered  for 
1851,  the  following  earns  in  prises:  For  fruits,  $500;  for 
plants,  flowers,  fcc.,  $700;  for  vegetables,  $250;  pros- 
pecUye  prises  f<Nr  new  varieties^  $760. 


-•-•*- 


The  CnrcuUo* 


In  answer  to  repeated  inqniries,  now  that  the  cnrculio 
Is  abont  to  visit  us,  we  shall  briefly  give  the  mode  of  de- 
stroying this  insect,  by  jarring  down  on  white  sheets,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  improvements  which  have  been 

made. 
Firttf  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  beating  the  tree, — 

if  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  branches  is  struck,  it  soon 
separates  from  the  wood  and  makes  a  bad  wound;  and 
if  the  mallet  is  wrapped  in  cloth,  or  cushioned,  the  blows 
become  much  less  effective,  and  only  a  part  of  the  insects 
are  felled.  Besides,  even  a  cushioned  mallet  will  after 
a  while  injure  the  bark.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided 
in  two  ways,— either  by  sawing  off  a  small  branch,  leav- 
ing a  short  stump  to  thump  against ;  or  by  forming  a  con- 
cave block  so  as  to  fit  the  trunk,  and  striking  against 
this  block, — the  force  of  the  blows  on  the  bark  becoming 
80  softened  as  not  to  bruise  the  bark,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  hammer  does  not  injure  the  knees  when  a  lap 
stone  is  Interposed. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  easiest  way  to  catch  and 
kill  the  falling  insects.  If  white  sheets  simply  are  spread 
imder  the  tree,  either  several  persons  are  needed  to 
carry  and  spread  them,  or  much  time  is  consumed  by  a 
•ingle  individual.  The  work  is  made  expeditious  by 
stretching  each  sheet  on  light  wooden  ftames.  two  sepa- 
rate frames  behig  attached  to  each  sheet,  so  that  it  may 
be  folded  or  doubled  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  news* 
paper,  or  the  covers  of  a  book.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  are,— one  operator  may  walk  singly 
through  the  orchard,  with  two  such  folding-sheets  in  his 
band,  and  extend  these  in  a  moment  without  assistance, 
under  each  tree;  and  after  jarring  down  the  curcnlios, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  search  over  the  white  sor- 
Ihce  for  them,  and  to  crush  them  singly  between  thumb 
lUid  finger,  the  sheets  are  folded  so  as  to  throw  insects, 
ponctored  fruit  and  all,  into  a  pail  of  hot  water.  A  few 
minutes  are  thus  sufficient  to  go  over  a  large  fruit  gar- 
den. 

As  to  the  efficacy  of  this  mode,  it  is  scarcely  necessa- 
ry to  repeat  here  that  it  depends  almost  wholly  on  being 
unremittingly  applied  at  least  once  a  dsy,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  young  fruit  begins  to  set,  when  not  so  large  as 
a  pea,  till  no  more  curculioscan  be  found,  or  for  several 
weeks.  In  one  experiment,  18  of  these  insects  were 
caught  from  a  small  plum  tree  at  the  first  trial,  yet  by 
regular  daily  attention,  a  good  crop  was  secured  on  this 
as  well  as  on  many  other  trees,  which  for  previous  years 
had  never  ripened  one.  Combined  with  the  practice  of 
confining  pigs  or  poultry,  this  remedy  can  scarcely  fhil 

in  the  most  unfavorable  localities  or  In  the  most  destruc- 
tive years. 

■  ••> 

The  WoaxiKG  Famcxb. — The  third  volume  of  this 
publication  was  commenced  on  the  first  of  March,  under 
the  charge  of  A.  Lovobtt  as  publisher,  and  Prof.  7.  J. 
Mapbs  as  editor.  We  presume  the  work  will  continue 
to  support  the  character  it  has  so  well  maintained  since  its 
commencement.  It  Is  issued  monthly  at  one  dollar 
^  year^  hi  advance. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Flowsx  Gabdeh  ;  or  Bbbck's  Book  or  Flowebs  ; 
in  which  are  described  «ll  the  various  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  annuals,  shrubby  plants,  and  evergreen  trees, 
desirable  for  ornamental  purposes,  with  directions  for 
their  cultivation,  by  Joseph  Bbxck.  Boston:  Johb 
P.  JEWEfT  k  Go. 

In  this  book,  Hr.  Bbbob  has  supplied  a  want  long  felt 
by  a  portion  of  the  American  public,  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  information  which  the  work  dispenses,  is  cal- 
culated to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  in  this  country.  The  author  Is 
well  known  as  a  successfnl  horticulturist  and  florist,  and 
his  practical  writings,  as  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  and  the  Horticultural  Register,  may  be  taken 
as  showing  the  general  character  of  the  work  before  us. 
Its  object  is  the  ^'diffrision  of  general  knowledge  and 
practical  information  in  relation  to  the  floral  kingdom, 
particularly  for  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  desirable 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower-garden  and  pleasure 
ground.''  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  upwards  of  800 
pages  12mo.,  printed  in  good  style,  and  we  presume 
will  meet  with  an  extensive  sale. 

Thb  Gabdehsb's  Text-Book  :  contaming  practical 
directions  upon  the  formation  and  management  of  the 
KiTCHSB  Gabdbn,  and  for  the  culture  and  domestic  use 
of  its  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Medicinal  Herbs,  by  Peteb 
Adax  Schehck.    Boston:    JoHir  P.  Jbwbtt  k  Co. 

This  is  a  manual  of  gardening  by  a  writer  who  appears 
to  speak  from  his  own  experience.  So  far  as  we  have 
examined;  his  directions  are  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
safe.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  to  the  kitchen 
gardener,  fhmiahing  many  useful  Ideas  and  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  proper  composition  of  the  soil,  and  the 
treatment  required  by  the  different  articles  which  he 
may  wish  to  cultivate. 

Cattle,  by  W.  Youatt  and  W.  0.  L.  Mabtin,  being 
a  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases, 
comprising  a  tuXL  history  of  the  various  races;  origin, 
breeding,  and  merits;  theur  capacity  for  beef  and  milk; 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  their  diseases;  the  whole 
forming  a  comple  guide  for  the  Farmer,  the  Amateur, 
and  Veterinary  Surgeon,  with  100  illustrations.  Edited 
by  A.  Stevens.    New-Tork:    C.  M.  Saxton. 

Touatt's  work  on  Cattle  is  one  of  established  merit, 
and  Martin's,  published  at  a  later  {leriod,  is  also  of  high 
character  and  value ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  a  great  objec- 
tion to  the  work  whose  title  is  given  above,  that  there  is 
no  rule  by  which  the  reader  can  know  what  portions  be- 
long to  the  respective  English  authors,  or  what  altera- 
tions  or  additions  have  been  made  by  the  American  edl* 
tor.  There  are,  however,  some  ad<Vtions  which  are  aek* 
nowledgedr-^  these  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  here* 
after.    The  work  is  ^*  got  up"  in  very  handsome  style. 

'*  The  Soil  oi  the  South ." — ^We  have  received  two 
numbers  of  a  monthly  Journal  with  this  title,  published 
at  Columbus,  Georgia.  It  is  edited  by  Chas.  A.  Pba- 
BOOT,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Jambs  M.  Crambbbs.  It  appears 
to  be  conducted  with  good  Judgment,  and  will,  we  trust, 
be  the  means  of  dispensing  much  valxuibte  information 
fai  regard  to  agriculture.  The  terms  are  one  dollar  a 
year,  in  advance. 
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of  tk»  Rabbit. 

The  domegUc  rabbit.  In  all  iti  varietiet,  hu  always 
been,  end  still  u,  *  great  &Torit«  in  nun;  parts  of  the 
Enropein  continent. 

Id  Holland,  it  it  bred  with  refbrence  to  color,  only, 
which  mult  be  a  pare  white,  with  d«rk  can,  Cect,  legi, 
and  tail ;  this  di^riboiion  hag  a  singular  effect,  bnt,  with 
all,  it  is  a  prcttj  little  creatute.  The  French,  breed  a 
long,  rang;  animal,  of  great  hppareni  size,  but  deQcieot 
In  depth  and  breadth,  and  of  course,  wanting  in  constt- 
tntlon;  no  attention  is  paid  to  color,  and  its  marking  Is 
matter  of  accident.  The  White  Angola,  withiU  beautl- 
fbl  long  fur  and  red  eyes,  la  alao  a  great  favorite  in 
France. 

In  EngUnd,  the  rabbit  formerly  held  tiie  rank  of 
"  brm  atockl"  and  thousands  of  acrea  were  exclurively 
devoted  to  Its  prodDction ;  &iiU]iea  were  supported,  and 
rents,  rat«B,  and  taxes  were  paid  frotn  ila  iocreaae  and 
»le.  The  "  grof-tkiiu"  went  to  the  hatter,  the  "*i;- 
ptr-ikitu"  were  shlK>ed  to  Clilna,  and  ware  dreMsd  aa 
tan;  while  the  flesh  was  a  IkvoriM  dish  at  home.  This 
vaa  the  conrae  pursued  in  Yorkdiire,  LiaodBshire,  and 
man;  otbar  couutlei,  with  their  light  aaod;  soils,  belbr* 
tike  more  general  introdnctioD  of  root  culture,  and  th* 
rotation  of  ciopa,  gave  an  increaKd  value  to  each  land. 
SlDce  then,  hajrever,  I  remetaber  viriting  a  Caim  of  Lord 
OirsLow's,  in  Snrre^,  contaialng  about  l,400iicres.  It 
was  in  the  occopation  of  an  eminent  flock-nwster  and 
Igricnltortst,  who  kept  some  howlreds  of  hutelied  rab- 
tdta  for  the  sake  o^  their  manure,  which  be  applied  to 
U*  tnrnop  crop  j  added  to  this,  their  skins  and  carcsMca 
were  quite  an  Itom  of  profit,  nothwithslandtng  tbe  care 
of  them  required  an  old  man  and  bo;,  with  a  donkey 
and  cart.  Tlie  foo^  used  was  oUefl;  brewer's  grains, 
DiQler's  waste,  tout  and  ha;,  with  clover  and  roots, 
tlie  cost  of  keep  not  exceedii^  two  pence  a  week.  Tbe 
kotches  stood  nnder  a  long  shed,  open  on  all  sides,  for 
Uie  greater  convenleDoe  of  cleaning  and  feeding.  1  wae 
told  that  the  manure  was  much  valued  b;  the  market- 
■ardenen  ronzid  London,  who  readily  pt^d  2s.  6d,  a 
bushel  at  the  rabbitrles.  Tbeee  rabhdtiies  are  ver;  nu- 
merous In  all  dM  towns  and  dtins  of  England,  and  form 
»  aonrce  of  amuaement  or  profit  to  all  dssaes,  fMm  tbe 
manof  fortune  to  the  day-laborer.    Nor  b  It  iud!k«(iMot 


that  this  tatter  produces  a  rabbit  from  an  old  tea-chest, 
or  dry-goods  box,  tbat  wins  tbe  prise  fk-om  Its  compete 
tor  of  the  mahogany  hutch  or  ornamental  rabbit^y ;  fiir 
the  feeling  on  such  occasions  certainly  is — "  slAnd  hack, 
fair-pla;,  and  let  the  best  win." 

Clubs  and  societies  abound  for  tbe  breeding  and  eila- 
hilion  of  the  "  Fanc;-Iiops,"  now  the  fkvorite  rabbit  ii 
E[^lu)d,  and  original!;  imported  0*01)1  Madagascar. 
Hueb  pains  bare  been  taken,  and  much  money  qient,  1* 
bring  Uieat  to  their  present  perJbetioa  In  Ibrm,  color  aad 
Kze;  all  which  are  minutelj  attended  to,  and  not  very 
easily  combined  in  say  one  anbnal,  and  beocc  tbe;  Uam 
an  admirable  test  al  skill  on  the  part  of  tbe  breeder. 

For  instanoe,  a  rabbit  to  oome  out  a  wunOTj  at  one  af 
those  exhibitions,  mnst  posseas  all  tbe  points  of  ^nune. 
tr;  in  common  with  tbe  larger  animals  of  tbe  ioapvoved 
breedsi  snchaa,  aimaU<:kanbe«d,videandfaU  sbenl- 
ers,  broad  and  deep  cbest,  a  wide  b»cfc,  large  loin,  fid 
quarters  and  One  bene. 

Some  of  ns,  I  suspect,  And  It  no  eaqr  nnHer  to  g«t 
even  Uius  lis  In  the  catalogue  of  exoellendeaj  bnt  tosU 
these  essentials  are  to  be  added  the  mere  rantimlmimal, 
and  perhaps  the  raore  difficult  potnte,  of  beaut;  and  An- 
cy,  as  laid  down  by  the  varionssodetles;  embracingnal 
onl;  form  bat  oolor,—!^!  the  partloolar  dlsposWoB  snd 
forms  of  color. 

A  prize  rabbit,  then,  most  possess,  beddes  tbe  befbrs 
mentioned  properties,  a  l^ill,  round,  clear  eye,  an  ear 
(colored  as  the  bod;,)  long  and  broad,  of  a  soft  delicate 
tcxtnre,  dropping  alike  and  nearly  perpendlcularl;  down 
by  the  side  of  tbe  cheek,  with  the  convex  (tf  the  ear, 
turned  ratiier  out  than  it.  This  is  termed  Its  "  rcr> 
ruig«."  The  color  on  tbe  hod;  mnst  be  in  strong  rkb 
unbroken  masses,  spreading  itself  nnilbrmly  over  tbt 
back,  Bides  and  hannclies,  called  tbe  "  taddit,"  but 
broking  into  spots  and  patches  co  the  shoulders,  known 
as  the  "  chain."  Tbe  bead  must  be  (b  11  of  oolor  Inler- 
spened  with  white  on  tbe  forehead  and  cbeAM,  wiiUs 
the  darker  marking  on  the  point  of  tiie  nose  and  on  each 
lip,  goes  b;  the  name  of  the  "  bultir-JIji,"  ttwo  the  n- 
sembtaace  it  Aould  bear  to  Oml  tBMct.  Add  to  an  this 
a  large  Aill  dewlap,  beautlfttlly  white,  which  spreads  (t- 
self  (when  tbe  animal  reposes)  over  the  fore  Ibet  and 
forma  a  rich  cushion  ibr  the  head.    All  ttds,  aamlnBed, 
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would  indeed  form  a  perfect  lop-eared  rabbit,  worthy  to 
enter j  and  likely  to  win  the  prize  collar;  be  it  of  gold  or 
silver;  and  the  breeder  may  be  proud  of  bis  success, 
though  it  be  but  a  rabbit.  Much  consequence  is  attach- 
ed to  the  length,  quality  and  carriage  of  the  ear  in 
awarding  premiums.  I  was  indifferent  to  this  point  of 
length,  and  purchased  much  lower  in  consequence,  pay- 
ing from  ten  to  forty  shillings  sterliug,  a  piece,  forthose 
I  imported,  according  to  age  and  quality ;  whereas  five 
guineas  is  not  an  uncommon  price,  and  individuals  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  tlurty  guineas !  The  consequence 
of  my  selection  is,  that  out  of  fifty  rabbits,  in  my  rab- 
bitry,  I  have  not  one  that  will  exceed  eighteen  inches 
length  of  ear  from  point  to  point !  whereas  the  lUus- 
tmted  London  News  of  May,  1850,  gave  portraits  of  the 
two  prize  rabbits  at  the  Rochester  show,  ''  from  the 
excellent  stud  of  Mr.  Gio.  Towell,  measuring  in  length 
of  ear  21}  inches  and  214  inches  and  nearly  five  inches 
wide." 

Of  those  sent  by  the  Queen  from  her  own  stock,  to 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  none  exceeded  20  inches,  but  they 
were  beautiful  in  color  and  form. 

The  usual  colors  are  black,  blue,  gray,  yellow,  and 
tortoise- shell,  on  white  grounds.  These  are  called 
"broken  colors/*  when  not  mixed  with  either,  they  are 
termed  **  ielfs.'^ 

Tlie  food  of  the  rabbit  embraces  great  variety,  inclu- 
ding grain  of  all  kinds,  bran,  pea-chaflT,  miller's  waste, 
brewer's  grains,  clover  and  other  hay.  and  the  various 
weeds  known  as  plantain,  groundsel,  dock,  mallow, 
dandelion,  pursley,  thistfes,  fcc.  fcc. 

The  rabbit  thus  easily  conforms  iteelf  to  the  means, 
condition,  and  circumstances  of  Its  owner;  occupies  but 
little  space,  breeds  often,  comes  early  to  maturity,  and 
is  with  all,  a  healthy  animal,  requiring  however  to  be  kept 
dean,  and  to  be  eaiUioiuly  fed  with  tueculent  food, 
which  must  always  be  free  from  dew  or  rain — water  is 
unnecessary  to  them  when  fed  with  "  greens."  My  own 
covrse  of  feeding  is,  one  gill  of  oats  in  the  morning  with 
a  medium  sized  cabbsge  leaf,  or  what  I  may  consider  its 
•fKtoaleiU  in  any  other  vegetable  food,  for  the  rabbit  in 
confinement  must  be,  as  already  stated,  cautiously  fed 
with  what  is  succulent.  At  noon  I  feed  a  handful  of  cut 
hay  or  clover  chaff,  and  In  the  •vening  the  same  as  in 
the  morning*  To  does,  when  suckling,  I  give  what  they 
will  eat  of  both  green  and  dry  food.  The  cost  to  me  is 
about  three  cents  per  week,  per  head. 

I  by  no  means  recommend  this  as  the  best,  or  the 
most  economical  mode  of  feeding,  but  it  ha2H>®BS  to  suit 
my  convenience.  Were  I  in  a  town  or  near  mills,  I 
should  make  use  of  other  and  cheaper  substitutes.  My 
young  rabbits,  when  taken  from  the  doe,  say  at  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  are  turned  out  together  till 
about  six  months  old,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
them  up  and  put  them  in  separate  hutches  to  prevent 
iheir  fighting  and  destroying  each  other.  The  doe  at 
that  age  is  ready  to  breed,  her  period  of  gestation  is  about 
thirty-one  or  two  days,  and  she  produces  from  three  or 
four  to  a  dozen  young  at  a  ''  litter."  It  is  not  well  to  let 
her  raise  more  than  six  or  even  four  at  once— the  fewer, 
the  larger  and  finer  th#  produce. 

Young  rabbits  are  killed  for  thd  table  at  any  age  from 
twelve  weeks  to  twelve  months  old,  and  are  a  very  ac- 


ceptable addition  to  the  country  larder.  The  male  it 
not^ allowed  to  remain  with  the  doe,  lest  he  should  de- 
stroy the  ypuQg  ones. 

Hutches  are  made  singly,  or  in  stacks,  to  suit  tha 
apartment,  which  should  be  capable  of  thorough  venti- 
lation. The  best  size  is  about  three  feet  long,  two  feet 
deep,  and  fourteen  inches  high,  with  a  small  apartment 
partitioned  off  from  one  end,  nearly  a  foot  wide,  as  a 
breeding  place  for  the  doe.  A  wire  door  forms  the  front, 
and  an  opening  is  left  behind  for  cleaning;  the  floor 
should  have  a  descent  to  the  back  of  the  hutch  of  two 
inches.  All  edges  should  be  tinned  to  save  them  from 
being  gnawed. 

Having  now  given  the  leading  characteristics  and 
qualities  which  constitute  a  good  ''  fancy  lop-eared  rab- 
bit," and  its  general  management,  allow  me  to  remark 
on  the  striking  difference  observable  between  Americans 
and  the  people  of  many  other  countries,  as  to  a  fondness 
for  animals,  or  what  are  termed  ''  Fancy  pets,"  of  and 
for  which  we,  as  a  people,  know  and  care  very  little.  In- 
deed we  scarcely  admit  more  than  a  selfish  fellowship 
with  the  dog,  and  but  too  seldom  does  our  attachment 
even  for  this  faithful  companion,  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  omnipotent  dollar. 

In  England,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  love  fbr 
animals,  with  the  attendant  personal  care  necessary  to 
their  comfort,  is  encouraged  from  childhood  up,  as  hav- 
ing a  beneficial  influence  on  the  charact«r.  To  the  young 
it  is  another  occupation,  full  of  varied  interest,  added  to 
the  list  of  home  amusements  and  attractions,  so  deau'a- 
ble,  and  sometimes  so  difficult  to  provide  for  them. 

The  operatives,  mechanics  and  laborers.  In  other 
countries,  seem  to  have  a  perfect  passion  for  such  pur- 
suits, and  take  the  greatest  interest  and  pride  in  breed- 
ing and  perfecting  the  lesser  aainsals,  though  often  oblig- 
ed to  toil  for  the  very  food  tbey  feed  to  them.  Here, 
too,  home  influences  are  perceived  to  be  good,  and  are 
encouniged  by  the  employer,  as  snpplyii^  the  place  of 
other  and  much  m(Mre  questionable  pursuits  and  tastes. 

In  relation  to  the  man  of  leisure  and  science,  I  would 
remark  that,  aatbeartistdeligktsinthe  power  of  mould- 
lag  the  inert  day  into  life-like  form,  so  does  the  intellt- 
geat  and  amateur  breeder,  find  Inflnite  pleasure  in  the 
yet  higher,  and  more  difloult  art,  of  modelling  the  livo 
material  into  its  most  symmetrical  proportions.  And 
why  should  there  not  be  as  much  satisfaction  in  produc- 
ing what  is  excellent  on  a  small,  as  on  a  large  scale?  Is 
not  the  statuette  as  beautiful,  and  is  it  not  as  much  an 
effort  of  genius  and  art  as  the  statue? 

To  myedf  the  rabbitry  is  a  '<  Studio,"  whereof  the 
material  is  cheap,  rapidly  produced,  soon  perfected,  very 
abundant,and  occupying  a  small  spaoe,and  is  th\is  brought 
under  my  own  immediate  care  and  observation,  with 
but  little  trouble ;  requiring  months,  only,  instead  of 
years,  to  practically  tett  theories  and  speculations,  and 
for  studying  some  of  the  most,  important,  but  not  under- 
stood, laws  of  nature.  Such  as,  how  fkr  it  may  be 
safe  to  use  close  affinities?  And  if  deteriorating, 
what  are  the  first  and  warning  symptoms?  In  what 
order  does  the  animiU  structure  give  way  under  a 
persisted  course  of  such  breeding?  The  same  as  to 
cross-breeding,  and  how  fkr  the  control  of  the  breeder 
is  diminished   by  its  continuanoej  the  comparative 
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Influence  of  the  parents  on  the  offspring,  and  how  erinced. 
These  and  many  other  unsettled  questions,  involving  the 
first  principles  of  breeding,  would  require  almost  a  life- 
time to  decide  by  experiments  on  the  larger  animals,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  outlay  it  would  require,  and  the 
serious  losses  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  at- 
tend it. 

With  all  due  value  for  the  very  important  assistance 
rendered  the  agriculturist  by  analytical  chemistry,  I 
would  sooner  trust  the  practical  experiments  of  the 
rabbitry,  as  to  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  food, 
than  I  would  the  analysis  of  the  laboratory!  And 
though  one  may  prove,  that  a  bushel  of  ruta-baga  be 
little  more  or  less  than  a  pail  of  water,  yet  if  the  other 
showed  me  that  tumeps,  as  the  principal  food,  with  but 
two  ounces  of  hay  per  day,  to  the  rabbit,  developed  the 
animal  frame  by  a  healthy  growth  with  an  abundance 
of  muscle  and  some  fat,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to 
pour  out  the  water,  and  pour  in  the  tumeps. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  as  much  science,  and 
perhaps  interest,  in  breeding  a  "  carrier-pigeon"  up  to 
Its  highest  capabilities  as  in  breeding  a  race  horse;  and  I 
very  much  doubt  if  there  is  more  care  necessary  or 
greater  attention  given  to  the  purity  of  blood,  the  train- 
ing and  running  of  the  one,  than  is  bestowed  on  the  nice 
breeding,  exercise  and  flight  of  the  other !  Large  sums 
of  money  depend,  in  the  sporting  world,  upon  the  cour- 
age, speed,  and  bottom  of  both. 

Hardly  is  the  celebrated  **  Derby"  over,  and  the  win- 
ner proclaimed,  when  pigeons  may  be  seen  rising  fk'om 
all  parts  of  the  course,  prepared  to  make  another  race 
of  strengh  and  speed.  These  are  watched,  and  bets 
made,  as  to  which  bird  "  vnll  be  off  first  j"  with  an  in- 
terest but  little  less  than  that  which  had,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  been  bestowed  on  the  horses.  The  birds 
tower  over  head,  wheeling  round  and  round,  enlarging 
their  circles  as  they  rise  higher  and  higher,  until,  with 
unerring  certainty,  they  have  made  good  their  point,  de- 
cided on  their  course,  and  then,  with  astonishing  veloci- 
ty, take  a  *'  hee4ine"  to  their  several  destinations.  At 
the  club-houses,  betting-rooms,  printing  offices,  and  lot- 
teries,  members  are  waiting  their  arrival,  watch  in  hand, 
and  perhaps  an  express  in  the  saddle,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ftnt  knowledge  of  the  result  to  be  brought  by  the 
fittest  bird. 

To  all  this,  I  am  well  aware,  the  question  wfll  arise 
with  very  many  of  your  readers — Cut  bonol  and  the 
conclusion  as  definitively  follow — "  R  vyon*t  pay,'"  Per- 
haps not  j  and  yet  I  believe  that  were  the  thing  tried 
and  a  small  club  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
and  experiment,  that  it  would  become,  to  its  members, 
a  source  of  much  more  interest  than  they  could  now 
suppose.  As  opportunities  will  now  be  numerous  of 
purchasing  rabbits  fVom  the  best  London  breeders,  I 
will  give  you  the  following  names .  Dr .  Handy,  just  over 
Waterloo  bridge j  Mr.  Payne,  142  White  Chapel;  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  the  Star  Coffee-house,  Union  street,  out  of 
Bishop's  gate ;  Mr.  "Webster,  Pleasant  Place,  Stamfbrd 
street^  Blackfriars  road,  over  Waterloo  bridge.  From 
thcw)  breeders,  other  addresses  can  be  obtained  and  stocks 
examined.  Very  truly  yours,  R.  Morris,  (formerly 
Butternuts,)  Otsego  county,  N,  T,,  March,  1851. 


Plan  of  a  Bam. 


Editoes  Cultivator— Accompanying  this  explana- 
tion, I  send  you  a  draft  of  a  dairy-bsm.  Though  doI 
precisely  after  the  fashion  of  any  barn  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  it  is  on  the  same  general  plan  of  the  celebnu 
ted  Dairy-bam  built  by  the  Society  of  Shakers,  at  New- 
Lebfuion,  so  much  reduced  in  size  and  cost,  however,  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  almost  any  thriving  dairy- 
man. 

One  side  of  this  bam,  it  will  be  seen,  has  three  floon, 
and  the  other  two;  the  lower,  which  should  be  of  stone 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  devoted  to  stables  for  24 
cows,  allowing  a  space  four  feet  wide  for  each,  with  a  se- 
parate n£anger  for  hay,  and  trough  for  slop  or  roots,  be- 
fore each.  The  following  figures  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
whole  building,  and  its  appurtenances.  Whole  size,  80 
by  52, 


End  View. 

1.  A  cellar  8  by  15  feet,  for  roots. 

2.  A  hall,  8  feet  wide,  from  which  the  cows  are  fbd, 
ka. 

8.8.  Stables — Platforms  on  which  the  cows  stand,  5 
fbet  wide,  slanting  half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  from  the 
manger. 

4.4.  Floors,  settled  4  inches  below  that  upon  which 
the  cattle  stand,  into  which  all  the  excrement,  either  so- 
lid or  fluid,  is  deposited,  giving  the  animal  a  perfectly 
dry  bed.  This  arrangement  is  indispensable  to  any  good 
stable,  either  for  cattle  or  horses. 

0 

5.5.5.5.  Doors,  5  feet  wide.  These  may  be  arranged 
wherever  the  shape  of  the  yard,  or  character  of  the  land, 
renders  it  most  convenient. 

6.6.  Doors,  Intended  to  open  into  a  shed  over  a  vault 
made  water-tight,  fbr  the  reception  of  all  the  manure 
and  litter.  A  wheel-barrow  is  used  for  carrying  it  to 
this  end  of  the  bam,  where  it  is  protected  from  the 
leaching  of  heavy  rains,  and  the  liquid  portion  \»  retain- 
ed in  the  vault,  where  it  should  be  mixed  with  coal-dust, 
saw-dust,  plaster,  muck,  or  some  other  substance  capa- 
ble of  fixing  the  volatile  gases,  and  rendering  it  more 
pleasant  to  draw  on  to  limd.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  of  the  manure  made  on  a  dairy  ikrm. 

c.  Vault  fbr  manure,  5  feet  wide  and  8  fbet  deep, 
acro0B  which  a  bridge  conducts  to  the  halt. 
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7.  Manger  for  hay  or  cut  feed,  2  feet  wide  by  20  inch- 
es hic^. 

B.  Trough  across  the  manger,  one  foot  wide.  In  the 
Shaker  ham,  these  troughs  all  draw  ontnpon  a  brace  or 
mpport,  (as  seen  at  g.  in  the  end  view,)  into  the  hall, 
and  after  receiving  the  mess  are  shoved  back  to  the  cow. 
This  is  a  great  convenience. 

0.  A  large  tab  for  storing  whey,  or  any  other  slops 
intended  for  the  cows.  When  the  dairy-house  is  near 
enough,  and  elevated  somewhat  above  it,  the  whey  may 
lie  conducted  directly  from  the  cheese-vat,  through  pipes 
into  this  tub.    Many  dairies  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

10.  Pump  or  penstock,  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
cellar,  by  which  it  is  kept  from  freezing.  Those  who 
wish  to  incur  the  extra  expense,  may  conduct  water  by 
pipes  from  this  pump  to  every  cow's  trough,  into  which 
it  may  be  discharged  as  the  animal  needs  it,  through  a 
stop-cock. 

11.  A  chain  with  two  branches,  to  confine  the  cow  by 
passing  it  round  her  neck,  and  &8tening  it  by  slipping 
the  T  through  the  ring  in  the  other  end.  The  chain  is 
attached  to  a  smooth  round  post,  (12)  about  2^  inches 
In  diameter,  by  a  ring  which  slips  up  or  down,  as  the  cow 
may  wish  to  stand  up  or  lie  down.  This  is  believed  to 
be  {deferable  to  sfcancheons,  as  it  permits  the  cow,  when 
lying.down,  to  rest  upon  her  side,  in  a  natural  position, 
and  allows  her  to  lick  her  sides  if  she  wishes  to. 

12.  The  small  round  post  to  which  the  chain  is  fiisten- 
ed.  It  should  stand  a  little  outside  of  the  manger,  to 
allow  the  ring  a  chance  to  slip  down  and  up. 
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13.  The  bay  for  hay,  62  by  17,  capable  of  storing  from 
80  to  40  tons  of  hay. 

14.  The  floor  immediately  over  the  stable,  7  feet  be- 
tween joints. 

15.  The  third  floor,  upon  which  the  load  of  hay  is  dri* 
ven  to  be  unloaded.  This  arrangement  saves  a  great 
amount  of  pitching  up,  which  is  the  hardest  part  of  hay- 
ing; but  as  the  floor  is  18  feet  above  the  ground,  it  re- 
quires a  tolerably  long  bridge  to  rise  on  to  it  ,•  yet  the  ex- 
tra expense  is  much  more  than  saved  in  pitching  off,  and 
furnishing  more  room  for  hay.  The  carriage  is  driven 
out  at  the  other  end  of  the  bam,  down  a  bridge  that  may 
be  much  steeper.  This  floor  is  well  adapted  to  threshingi 
when  grain  is  raised  on  the  farm,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case. 

When  the  building  site  is  somewhat  slanting,  this  high 
floor  is  very  easily  reached  by  driving  in  from  the  uphill 
end.  This  inclined  Situation  is  to  be  preferred  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  it  furnishes  a  flne  place  for  a  warm 
cellar,  by  a  little  excavation. 

16.  Hatchways,  through  which  hay  is  thrown  into  the 
hall  to  be  distributed  to  the  cows. 

17.  A  room  13  by  15,  or  larger,  for  granary,  storing 
shorts,  provender,  kc.  When  grain  is  threshed  above, 
it  is  let  down  into  bins  and  saves  much  labor  in  storing  it. 

6.  A  spout  leading  to  the  cistern,  (9,)  through  which 
provender,  fcc,  is  led  down  to  it. 

18.  This  room  answers  many  usefbl  purposes,  such  aa 
husking  corn,  storing  green  stalks,  storing  wagons  in 
winter,  and  sleighs  in  summer,  shutting  up  calves.  &c. 
kc,  A  door  opens  into  it  from  the  side,  at  e.  This  room 
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Ifl  so  much  ^^ace  saved,  that  in  most  barns  is  ovtr  the 
threshing  floor,  and  almost  useless,  a.  Narrow  passa- 
ges from  the  hall  to  the  stable.  As  many  of  them  may 
be  made,  and  in  such  situations  as  the  conrenience  of  the 
builder  may  require.  Gubdon  Evams.  Dt  Rinfter, 
March  5, 1851. 

■  ■  ■  .1  ■■  I    ■  ■  ■»    111  ■  t  I  ■■        ■—■— — ^1i— ^— ^i^^^— i^W^»^— ■^»^^^— ^^^-^^ 

€h  faxmt's  jllnfe-36Dnk. 

Best  Grass  |br  «« Low  Lands." 

ITe  are  frequently  asked,  ''  What  is  the  best  grass  for 
low  lands?"  The  question,  probably,  has  reference 
generally,  to  moist  "  swales,"  or  to  reclaimed  bog  or 
peaty  soil,  which  it  is  desired  to  kesf  in  permanent 
meadow.  For  such  sit  qations,  we  know  of  no  grass  that 
we  think  equal  to  a  species  of  the  jSgrostU  genus,  indi- 
genous to  some  of  the  New- England  statesi  and  known 
there  as  "  Fowl  Meadow."  It  has  several  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  render  it  valuable.  It  makes  a  bcflter 
quality  of  hay  than  any  other  grass  that  would  thrive 
on  such  soils,  and  at  the  same  time  will  yield  more  to 
the  acre.  A  distinguishing  trait  belonging  to  it  is,  that 
its  stems  will  keep  green  and  retain  their  juices,  even 
after  the  seed  has  ripened  and  fallen  off.  The  stalks  or 
stems  are  long  and  slender,  and  make  a  soft,  sweet  bay, 
which  is  much  relished  by  cattle  and  horses.  The  roots 
are  regarded  as  perennial,  though  it  is  deemed  advisable, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  good  sward,  to  allow  part  of  the 
seed  to  ripen  and  fall  of  itself,  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
Kew  plants  will  thus  be  formed  which  will  supply  the 
place  of  such  as  die  out. 

A  good  time  for  sowing  this  grass,  is  the  latter  part 
of  summer  or  first  of  autumn.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  by  the  aquatic  and  inferior  plants  being  eradi- 
cated as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  the  surfloice  smooth- 
ed, when  half  a  bushel  of  good  seed  may  be  sown  to  the 
acre,  and  a  bush-drag  drawn  over  to  cover  it  slightly. 
The  seed  may  generally  be  had  at  Boston,  and  is,  we 
presume,  kept  by  the  principal  seed  dealers  there. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  "  Fowl  Meadow" 
grass,  was  written  by  Kev.  Dr.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killing- 
worth,  Conn.,  and  published  in  a  work  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  entitled  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry y  wrote 
from  a  Journal  of  thirty  years  Experience j  printed  in 

1747.    The  following  Is  fVom  that  work: 

There  are  two  sorts  of  grass  which  are  natives  of  the 
country,  which  I  would  recommend;  these  are  Herd 
Grass,  (known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Timothy 
Grass;)  the  other  is  Fowl  Meadow,  sometimes  called 
Duck  grass,  and  sometimes  Swamp- wire  g^ss.  It  is 
said  that  herd  grass  was  flrsl  ibund  fai  a  swamp  in  Pisca- 
taqua,  by  one  Herd,  who  propagated  the  same;  that 
fowl  meadow  grass  was  brought  into  a  poor  piece  of 
meadow  in  Dedbam  [Mass.,]  by  ducks  and  other  water 
fbwl,  and  therefore  called  by  such  an  odd  name. 

It  is  supposed  to  bo  brought  into  the  meadows  at 
Hartford  [Conn..]  by  the  annual  floods,  and  called  there 
Swamp- wire  grass.  Of  these  two  sorts  of  natural  grass, 
the  fowl  grass  is  much  the  best ;  it  grows  tall  and  thick, 
makes  a  more  soft  and  pliable  hay  than  herd  grass,  and 
consequently  will  be  more  fit  for  pressing,  In  order  to 
ship  off  with  our  horses :  besides  it  is  a  good  grass,  not 
abundantly  inferior  to  English  grass;  it  yields  a  good 
burthen,  three  loads  to  the  acre.  It  must  be  sowed  in 
low  moist  land,  our  drained  [bog]  land  when  it  is  of 
sufficient  age,  [or  has  been  drained  a  sufficient  length 
of  time.]  is  very  agreeable  to  this  sort  of  grass.  As  the 
seed  is  very  fine,  there  Is  danger  of  sowing  It  too  thick, 
as  some  have  done,  so  as  to  come  up  thick,  like  hair; 
this  is  a  loss  of  seed  and  prejudidal  to  the  gnui ,    When 


you  bring  to  a  awaasp  by  flowing,  have  kfflad  your 
brush  and  ditched  your  lanid  and  got  it  a  little  dry,  jon 
may  sow  your  seed  among  the  trees  and  brush ;  it  will 
come  up,  establish  itself,  and  jwevent  oHier  bad  grass 
from  taking  possession ;  then  you  may  clear  off  the  wood 
and  brush  at  your  leiaure;  and  then  you  will  have  good 
gra»  to  mow  as  &st  as  you  can  clear  the  land.  I  have  seen 
it  grow  knee  high  where  the  dead  brush  were  very  thiek. 

This  grass  has  another  good  quality,  which  renders  it 
very  valuable  in  a  country  where  help  is  so  much  want- 
ing; it  will  not  spoil  or  suffer,  although  it  stand  beyond 
the  comnkon  times  for  mowing.  Glover  will  be  lost  in  a 
great  measure,  if  it  be  not  cut  in  the  proper  season. 
Spire  grass,  commonly  called  English  grass,  if  it  stands 
too  long,  will  be  little  better  than  rye  straw*,  if  thiaont- 
stand  the  time,  it  is  best  to  let  it  stand  till  there  comes 
up  a  second  growth,  and  then  it  will  do  tolenU>ly  well; 
but  this  fowl  grass  may  be  mowed  at  any  time,  from 
July  to  October.  One  of  my  sons  told  me,  that  at  New- 
Fairfield,  he  saw  some  stacks  of  it  thait  the  people  told 
him  was  out  in  October;  he  pulled  out  some^f  the  hay, 
it  looked  green  and  had  a  good  smell.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  in  time  of  sickness,  or  any  other  casualty, 
whereby  we  may  be  hindered  from  mowing  in  season. 
This  good  property  renders  it  a  fit  sort  of  grans  for  a  new 
country,  where  we  oflen  have  busineaB  crowd  too  hard 
upon  ns. 

In  reading  Mr.  Ellis,  I  find  by  him  that  they  have  got 
herd-grass  [in  England]  from  this  country,  and  set  a  va- 
lue upon  it;  if  they  like  that,  they  would  like  this  mnch 
better ;  for  although  herd-grass  be  a  valuable  8ort|  fovi- 
meadow  grass  hath  quite  eclipsed  its  glory. 

•  »« 

Indian  Com  for  Fodder. 


The  practice  of  raising  Indian  Com  to  be  fed  to  stock 
in  an  immature  state,  either  green  or  dried,  is  not  nn- 
common.  It  affords  more  forage,  probably,  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  crop.  It  has  been  generally 
sown  broadcast,  harrowing  in  about  two  bushela  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  But  experience  lias  proved  that  it  is  a  bet- 
ter way  to  pn*  the  crop  in  drills,  on  aoconnt  of  the  ad- 
vantage it  gives  for  destroying  weeds.  In  brondcast 
sowing,  the  weeds  often  get  tlM  start  of  the  eom,  and 
prevent  its  growth,  more  or  less. 

In  drill  planting,  the  seed  may  be  pot  in  with  n  nan- 
chine,  drawn  by  a  horse,  by  which  the  work  is  executed 
with  dispatch.  The  rows  may  be  from  two  to  two  and 
a-half  feet  apart,  and  it  is  best  to  nse  soed  enongh  to 
have  the  stalks  thick  and  fine,  as  sndi  are  eaten  better 
by  stock  than  larger  ones.  The  crop  may  be  kept  dean 
by  the  cultivator,  which  should  be  passed  throng  the 
rows  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  fairly  above  ground. 

The  value  of  the  crop  depends  somewhat  on  the  vn- 
riety  of  corn  chosen.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
take  the  large  southern  com,  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
give  as  large,  perhaps  a  larger  crop,  but  stock  do  not 
like  it  as  well.  The  best  variety  is  the  common  Inrge 
sweet  corn.  It  makes  a  good  growth,  tillers,  or  suckers 
much,  and  the  fodder  has  a  peculiar  tweotness  whwh 
induces  cattle  to  eat  it  with  more  avidity  than  they  wjll 
eat  that  of  any  other  kind  of  eom.  A  fkrmer  m  thin 
vicinity  who  planted  considerable  oom  last  year,  for 
feeding  out  while  green,  had  three  kinds  of  seed;  so«tIi> 
em,  yellow  or  Dutton,  and  sweet  corn.  He  began  cat. 
ting  the  sweet,  using  it  to  feed  atoek  which  waa  be* 
ing  exhibited  at  the  Stote  Fair,  they  ate  every  bit 
of  it  with  a  good  relish;  but  wiien  the  sweet  com  wnn 
gone,  and  the  usual  quantity  was  out  and  M  ftom  tlie 
the  Dutton  and  southem,  the  oattle  discovered  the  diC. 
ferenoe  at  0090.    They  amelt  it  over,  toaaed  it  about  witb. 
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their  noses,  and  finally  would  not  eat  it  without  wasting 
'more  or  less.  The  same  thing  has  heen  noticed  with 
liOgS)  when  the  com  crop  has  been  cut  up  and  fed  to 
them  while  the  ear  was  soft.  They  would  eat  the  sweet 
eorn,  stalk  and  all ;  but  would  leave  much  of  the  other, 
tbongh  both  were  in  the  same  state  of  ripeneas. 

The  Indian  com  plant,  in  its  green  state,  contains  so 
■iQch  sap  that  it  is  with  difficulty  dried  so  that  it  wiU 
keep  well— it  is  very  liable  to  become  soar  and  mouldy, 
in  the  bam  or  stack.  On  this  account  many  do  not  at- 
tempt to  keep  it  till  winter.  Its  nse,  however,  as  green 
Ibrage,  is  every  year  increasing.  Dairymen  find  a  great 
•drantage  in  feeding  it  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
1q  antamn,  when  grass  is  generally  short,  and  often  very 
scarce,  from  the  effect  of  drouth.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  sown  at  intervals  in  June,  and  as  late  as  July,  on  good 
ground,  and  the  crop  gets  forward  so  that  it  may  be  cut 
In  August;  and  as  the  lots  from  the  different  plantings 
oome  in  successively,  they  may  afford  a  regular  supply 
ifll  hard  frosts  come.  It  is  fed  in  mangers  in  yards 
or  dieds,  or  carried  to  grass  fields — cutting  it  in  such 
quantities  as  are  needed  from  day  to  day.  It  may  be 
oati  if  required,  when  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
M  in  sneii  eaaea  it  will  start  agirin  and  afford  a  second 
cutting;  but  it  is  deemed  best  when  the  stalk  is  fhlly 
grown  and  the  grain  is  beginning  to  form.  If  the 
crop  is  to  be  dried  for  winter  use,  it  is  best  to  let  it 
gt«nd  till  the  top  or  **  spindle"  begins  to  die,  as  it  will 
then  contain  less  water,  and  can  be  cured  with  less  labor. 
A  good  mode  of  curing,  is  to  cut  it  in  ikir  weather,  let 
it  lie  (as  thin  as  possible)  and  wilt  one  day;  then  bind 
it  in  small  bundles,  putting  the  band  as  near  the  top  as 
practicable,  and  gather  the  bundles  into  small  shocks, 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  let  them  stand  till  sufficiently 

dried  to  be  put  in  the  barn  or  stack. 

■»» 

CnltiTatioB  of  Potatoes. 


-  Ens.  CuLTXTATOB — Thc  season  for  planting  the  potato 
is  approaching,  and  as  that  valuable  root  has  of  late 
years  been  much  subject  to  disease,  if  there  be  anything 
In  the  season  of  planting,  in  kind  of  soil,  seed,  or  cul- 
ture that  would  be  likely  to  remedy,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  ravages  of  this  blight,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  interest 
ftnd  importance  to  every  farmer  to  be  aware  of  it. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  offer  anytbing  new  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  possession  of  anything 
not  already  snggested,  and  perhaps  practiced  by  many. 
I  will  only  give  my  experience  in  potato  raising  for  the 
last  tlycee  seasons. 

In  1848, 1  chose  for  my  potato  plat  a  loose  soil  (slate) 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  On  the  half  acre,  I  had  spread 
about  four  wagon  loads  of  compost,  made  of  leaves 
gathered  from  the  woods  and  mixed  with  barn-yard 
manure.  This  was  done  before  plowing.  The  ground 
was  in  Indian  corn  thc  year  before.  On  the  29th  of 
April  I  planted.  The  crop  was  cultivated  in  the  usual 
way,  and  was  dug  on  the  21  at  of  September.  The  yield 
was  good — the  potatoes  being  of  a  fine  size  and  excellent 
quality,  ^ot  more  than  eight  or  ten  diseased  ones  were 
found  at  the  time  of  digging;  nor  did  they  rot  after  being 
stored  away. 

In  1849,  a  piece  of  ground  was  selected  for  the  potato 
loXf  about  the  same  in  kind  and  condition  as  the  above 


described,  having  been  also  in  corn  the  season  precedini^. 
This  was  spread  with  barn-yard  manure  alone,  and  on 
the  18th  of  April  was  planted.  The  crop  was  dug  iht 
Ist  of  September^  and  was  quite  a  fiiilure,  caused  by  ^ 
long  drouth,  but  was  entirely  free  from  blight. 

Last  season  I  had  for  potatoes  a  rich  sandy  soU  which 
was,  likewise,  in  corn  the  sununer  before.  Jt  was  plant- 
ed without  manure,  on  the  9th  of  April.  This  crop 
seemed  so  much  checked  by  the  drouth  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  as  not  to  be  much  benefitted  by  the 
abundant  rains  and  remarkable  growing  weather  that 
continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Th^ 
yield  from  this  plat  was  small;  but  was  free  from  blight 
and  the  tubers  have  kept  over  winter  without  being  the 
least  effected.  The  potatoes  in  this  last  instance  were 
not  raised  until  about  one  month  after  the  tops  were 
dead. 

Early  planting  has  been  frequently  recommended  a^  a 
preventive  of  the  blight.  It  will  be  noticed  of  the  in- 
stances given  above,  that  the  time  of  planting  was  ear- 
lier than  farmers  usually  plant;  wh'ch  with  several  other 
cases  of  the  kind  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  early  planting  may 
have  its  advantages  and  deserves  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers. 

The  mode  I  have  practiced  for  some  years,  of  covering 
the  seed  potatoes  after  they  are  dropped  in  the  drills, 
is  much  more  expeditious  than  with  the  hoe  or  plow^ 
not  requiring  one  fourth  the  labor  and  doing  the  work 
better.  As  I  do  not  intend  to  get  this  labor-saving  con- 
trivance patented,  I  give  a  description  of  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  who  choose  to  practice  it. 

Take  two  pieces  of  scantling  about  eight  feet  long  and 
four  inches  square.  Invert  your  harrow,  turning  the 
points  of  the  teeth  upwards.  Then  take  the  scantling 
and  lay  one  piece  across  the  foremost  part  of  the  har- 
row, and  the  other  one  nearer  the  hind  part,  between 
the  teeth,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  harrow 
is  righted  and  drawn  across  the  drills,  the  scantling  will 
be  parallel  with  the  drills,  or  pass  over  them  sidewise. 
If  ow  chain  them  frist  to  the  beams  of  the  harrow  and 
you  have  all  ready.  Then  by  attaching  your  team,  and 
driving  across  the  rows,  it  will  be  found  to  cover  the 
seed  and  level  off  the  surikce  so  that  it  wiH  be  difficult 

• 

to  discern  the  drills  from  the  spaces  between.  One  man 
and  two  horses  with  a  fixture  of  this  kind,  could  cover 
frt>m  eight  to  ten  acres  of  potatoes  in  one  day.  J.  H. 
Alsxahdxb.    Near  LetDutowftj  Pa, 

inyravcd  Stoek  In  Nora  Scotia* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  lately  received 
from  James  Ieons,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  Nova  Scotia,  who  in  1860,  as  the  agent 
of  that  association,  purchased  in  this  vicinity  and  in 
Massachusetts,  some  valuable  cattle  and  swine,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  stock  of  that  Province.  The  letter 
is  dated,  "  Horticultural  Gardens,  Halifax ,  Nova  Scotia, 
Feb.  25,  1861." 

I  know  it  win  be  gratifying  to  you  all  to  learn  that 
the  Aryshire  and  Hereford  cattle,  which  I  purchased 
from  Messrs.  Prentice  and  cbrning,  severally,  have  for- 
tunately fallen  into  good  hands,  are  thriving  well,  and 
promise  to  be  of  great  service  in  improving  our  Provia- 
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cial  stock.  The  Ayrshire  bull  "  Dundee,'*  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dartmouth  Agricultural  Society,  by  whom 
he  is  highly  appreciated.  The  young  Aryshire  bull  calf 
''  Major,"  is  the  property  of  the  Cornwallis  Agricultural 
Society,  also  the  Ayrshire  xjow  "  Jenny  2d,"  both  doing 
well.  The  Ayrshire  heifer  "  Jenny  Deans,"  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Falmouth,  whose  care 
as  a  breeder  renders  him  worthy  of  her  promise.  The 
Hereford  heifer  is  owned  by  John  Esson,  Esq.^  of  Hali- 
&x.  She  is  kept  on  his  farm  at  Dartmouth ;  she  is  much 
admired.  The  young  Devon  bull  which  I  purchased 
from  the  editor  of  the  ''  Massachusetts  Plowman,"  is 
now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Black,  at  Wind- 
sor; he  is  also  doing  well.  The  Hereford  bull  is  owned 
by  the  Windsor  Agricultural  Society,  who  prize  him 
highly.  The  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  swine,  which  I 
purchased  iVom  the  late  Mr.  Stickneyof  Massachusetts, 
are  widely  distributed  over  Nova  Scotia,  and  cannot 
fail,  in  the  hands  of  careful  breeders,  to  improve  our 
stock.  The  Central  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Halifax, 
in  disposing  of  these  animals,  obtained  bonds  from  the 
purchasers,  warranting  a  careful  preservation  of  the 
stock  and  their  progeny  within  the  Province,  for  a  certain 
period ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fkrmers'  own  in- 
terest will  prove  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  this  instance. 
The  past  season  has  proved  more  propitious  to  our 
agricultural  interests  than  the  preceding  one.  With  the 
exception  of  potatoes,  which  were  generally  blighted, 
all  other  crops  have  proved  a  fair  average.  With  best 
wishes,  1  beg  to  remain,  sir,  your  ob'dt  and  obliged 
flervt.,  Jamxs  Ikohs,  Sec'y  C.  B.  ^f .,  Halifax, 

Indian  Com. 


Eds.  Cultivator — ^In  the  Cultivator  of  May  last, 
"A.  S.  F.,"  of  Granville,  N.  T.,  has  given  us  the 
method  practiced  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Castleton,  .Yt.,  in 
raising  Indian  com.  He  says,  ''The  manure  being 
•pread,"  &c.  I  wish  to  aak  how  much  manure  to  the 
acre  he  considers  necessary.  Supposing  a  man  has  little 
or  no  manure,  does  he  consider  his  compost  sufficient  of 
itself  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn,  on  tolerably 
good  land.  For  if  manure  enough  is  "  spread  upon  the 
furrows  and  thoroughly  harrowed,"  we  may  expect  a 
good  crop  without  his  cempost.  I  have  about  three 
acres  of  land,  from  which  I  would  like  to  take  &  good 
crop  of  corn  this  year,  and  have  no  manure  but  what  I 
buy  at  a  cost  not  less  than  seven  dollars  per  cord,  de- 
livered on  the  land,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  city. 
'*  Mr.  C.  says  he  knows  from  actual  experience,  that  the 
compost  for  one  acre  will  produce  more  corn  than  fifty 
loads  of  mannre."  A.  S.  F.  says,  *'  I  shall  try  the  ex- 
periment," I  am  desirous  to  know  the  result  of  his 
"  experiment"  before  planting  time. 

Does  A.  S.  F.  hill  up  his  corn,  or  does  he  not?  I 
notice  that  ''  A  Practical  Farmer"  on  page  62  of  the 
current  volume,  recommends  to  go  through  with  "  the 
cultivator  three  times  both  ways" — I  suppose  six  times 
in  all—''  and  never  haul  dirt  to  the  corn." 

Is  this  compost  alone  better  than  60  loads  of  manure 
to  the  acret  and  is  the  cultivator  six  times  through  the 
rows,  and  a  clean  pulling  of  weeds,  the  best  mode  of 
culture  after  planting!  If  so,  I  think  it  must  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  raising  corn.    My 


land  is  rather  high,  and  approaching  to  a  gravelly  loam. 
Gso.  Mahsfxkld.    LotDill,  March  8, 1851. 

IiUniy  hj  Mnskmts* 

Ens.  GuiiTivATOs — ^I  hope  8om€  of  your  readers  wlD 
give  the  information  which  another  correspondent  de- 
sires, in  relation  to  the  mnslarat.  This  animal  is  a  per- 
fect pest  in  my  grounds.  He  not  only  burroyrs  in  the 
banks  of  ditches,  much  to  my  annoyance,  but  be  is  very 
destructive  to  my  corn.  This  last  season,  the  muskraia 
ate  off  more  than  half  an  acre  of  my  com,  after  it  had 
got  to  be  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  My  man  checked 
their  operations,  partially,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, by  snaring  them  with  a  brass  wire  set  in  their  paths, 
but  this  costs  too  much  time  and  attention.  Unless  I 
can  find  some  easier  mode  of  destroying  them,  I  aibatt 
be  obliged  to  forego  the  cultivation  of  corn  on  a  pieee 
of  15  acres,  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth. 

I  believe  this  animal  subsists  entirely  upon  v^etable 
food.  Old  trappers  have  sometimes  baited  them  with 
a  bit  of  parsnip,  carrot  or  sweet  apple,  which  they  will 
sometimes  nibble  at  and  carry  away.  What  we  want  to 
know  is,  whether  they  can  be  fed  with  any  kind  of  pr^ 
pared  food.  That  ascertained,  Ihavenodoubt  strjfdb- 
nine  would  do  the  rest.  Tours,  fcc,  Y.  W.  S.  Sjfrm- 
cuttf  Feb.  1861. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  states,  that  these  ani- 
mals may  be  readily  caught  in  a  steel-trap,  set  in  the 
water  where  they  have  their  paths,  in  going  to  the  land 
for  food.  It  is  said  not  to  be  neoesssry  to  bait  the  trap, 
but  it  must  set  where  they  would  be  likely  to  put  their 
feet  in  it.  The  writer  states  that  nine  were  caught  in 
this  way  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  necessaiy 
to  fasten  the  trap  by  a  chain  or  piece  of  wire,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  off  by  the  muskrat. 

Strong  Titality  of  some  Taiiettes  of  Weed-Seeds. 


Eds.  Cultivator — The  garden  which  I  occupy  had 
been  neglected  before  it  came  under  my  care  in  the 
autunm  of  1842.  There  was  in  it  a  small  trianguhr 
plat,  of  less  than  two  square  rods,  surrounded  by  goose- 
berries. This  I  found  covered  with  the  yellow  dock. 
It  has  now  been  under  cultivation  for  eight  years,  and 
has  occasionally  been  deeply  spaded.  I  think  it  fully 
within  the  limits  of  truth  to  say  that  I  have  destroyed 
upon  it  three  crops  of  young  plants  each  year;  and  the 
end  u  not  yei.  The  fact  obviously  is,  that  each  year  of 
cultivation  has  thrown  up  seed  that  had  imsviously  lain 
too  deep  cast  and  removed  ttom  the  air  to  germinate. 
All  seeds  have  not  this  strong  vitality.  Corn  and  beans 
deeply  planted  wUl  speedily  rot,  but  potatoes  and  peas 
will  grow  from  any  depth  at  which  they  ever  become 
buried  by  the  deepest  cultivation. 

Let  farmers  beware  how  they  neglect  a  crop  of  weeds 
under  the  impression  that  a  little  extra  cultivation,  the 
next  year,  will  make  up  the  difference.  It  may  be  so 
with  some  varieties,  but  with  many  it  will  not,  as  they 
will  discover,  to  their  expense  and  sorrow,  in  long  sab- 
sequent  years.  Query:  Who  has  experimented  on  this 
subject,  and  will  give  the  public  a  table  exhibiting  the 
different  vitality  of  weed-seeds.  C.  £.  G.  Utica,  F^. 
7, 1861. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE   MONTH. 


AoKHOWUiDO]EBirTB.<— CSommunlcationB  have  been  re- 
ceired  since  our  lasti  from  L.  Dorand,  R.,  Amenia, 
E.  D.  A.,  Bridgewater,  H.  Keff,  J.  6.  C.  Jr.,  J. 
H.  Alexander,  f^of.  J.  P.  Norton,  J.  C,  W.  L.  Eaton, 
C.  Reagles. 

Books,  Pamphlet8|8cc.  ,  have  been  received  as  follows : 
Report  of  Commissioners  concerning  an  Agricnltnral 
School,  to  the  Legislature  of  Mavachnsetts,  from  Hon. 
K.  P.  WiLDXB,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers.^—An  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meethig  of 
the  Rensselaer  Ag.  Society,  Feb.  4,  by  Hon.  L.  C.  Ball, 

President  of  the  Society. Agricultural  Geology,  by 

JosiAH   HOLBAOOK,   from   the    author.^— (reranium 

*<  Lucia  Rosea,"  from  Gxo.  C.  TnoaBDRif ,  Astoria. 

An  Essay  on  the  Greneral  Management  of  a  Farm  in 
Canada,  published  with  additions,  by  the  New-Bruns- 
wick Ag.  Society. ^A  pair  of  White  Dorkings,  from 

IjEti  Durand,  Esq.,  Derby,  Ct.— Seeds  of  the  Cape 
Gooseberry,  from  E.  B.  Prektiss,  Watervliet. 

AosHT  TO  TBS  TTorld's  Fair. — Gk>v.  HuHT  has  ap- 
pointed Bbnjahih  P.  JoHN80!r,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricaltural  Society,  Agent  of  the  State  to  the 
World's  Fair.  Mr.  J.  sailed  for  London  in  the  steamer 
Baltic  on  the  16th  ult. 


WlHTER    MlSTIEa  01  THE  NbW-YorK  StaTE  AgEI- 

cniLTURAL  Socibtt. — ^lu  conncctlon  with  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  it  has  been  determined  to  hold, 
in  this'  city,  an  exhibition  of  fat  stock,  specimens  of 
grain,  &c.  A  list  has  been  prepared,  comprising  pre- 
miums for  the  best  &t  cattle  and  sheep,  the  best  car- 
casses of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry  of  all  kinds,  (dress- 
ed,) samples  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  peas^  beans,  and 
grass  seeds.  We  belive  that  such  an  exhibition,  under 
proper  regulations  and  management,  may  be  made  high- 
ly useful  to  the  farmer,  the  dealer,  and  the  consumer. 
By  bringing  together  large  quantities  of  the  best  articles, 
dealers  will  find  it  an  occasion  for  making  their  selections 
and  purchases  to  advantage,  and  the  comparisons  which 
may  be  made,  will  be  the  means  of  imparting  correct 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  meats,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  different  breeds  of  animals  in  this  respect — a 
point  on  which  information  is  much  needed. 

Death  or  Johh  S.  Skieeer,  Esq.,  aed  Hon.  Isaac 
Hill. — ^These  individuals,  who  have  long  occupied  a 
prominent  position  before  the  public,  have  lately  been 
taken  from  ns  by  death.  Mr.  Skineer  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  periodicals  in  this 
country,  having  commenced  the  American  Farmer  in 
1819.  He  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with 
the  agricultural  press,  from  that  down  to  the  present 
time.  At  the  time  of  hb  death,  he  was  conducting  the 
PloWf  Loom  and  jSnvil.  His  energy,  zeal  and  devotion 
to  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  are  well  known,  and  for  the  important  services 
he  has  rendered,  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with 
Uvely  gratitude.  His  death  was  sudden  and  entirely 
unexpected.  It  occurred  on  the  21st  of  March  at  Bal- 
timore. 


It  appears  that  in  attempting  to  leave  the  post-office  in 
that  city,  where  he  had  been  called  on  business,  he,  by 
mistake,  opened  a  door  leading  to  the  ceUar,  into  whidi 
he  was  precipitated,  breaking  his  skull  as  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  up  speechless,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hill  died  at  Washington,  from  an  asthmatic  af- 
fection with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  many  years. 
He  had  filled  many  important  political  stations,  the 
chief  of  which  were  those  of  United  States  Senator, 
and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  Of  late 
years,  he  had  manifested  great  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  had  published  several  volumes  of  a  paper  called 
The  Farmers^  Visitor.  He  also  carried  on  farming  to 
considerable  extent,  and  was  quite  successful  in  the 
management  of  a  tract  of  land,  near  Concord,  N.  H., 
which  previoosly  to  its  coming  into  his  possession,  was 
regarded  as  of  very  inferior  quality.  His  example  in 
this  respect  is  believed  to  have  been  highly  salutary  and 
useful  in  promoting  agricaltural  improvement  in  the 
section  where  he  lived. 


Apples  from  Keetockt. — ^Lewis  Saeders,  Esq., 
of  Grass-Hills,  Ky.,  has  sent  ns  some  specimens  of  a 
variety  of  apple  produced  in  his  orchard  and  cultivated 
to  considerable  extent  in  his  neighborhood.  All  the 
specimens  excepting  one  were  so  much  bruised  and  in- 
jnred  that  their  quality  could  not  be  fidrly  judged  of. 
Mr.  S.  describes  it  as  ''a  small  red  apple,  highly  aro* 
matic,  juicy  and  crisp,  very  light  and  pleasant  to  the 
stomach.  In  eating  from  October  to  April.  I  think  it 
is  the  best  apple  for  the  dessert  that  I  have  met  with." 
Mr.  S.  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  name.  It  is  very 
popular  in  that  part  of  Kentucky,  but  he  has  not  met 
with  it  elsewhere.  Although  we  have  only  seen  it  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,  we  should  say  it  is  worthy 
of  being  more  extensively  known  and  propagated. 

Fowls  from  Connectiodt.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Levi  Durand,  of  Derby,  Ct.,  a  pair  of  his  white 
Dorking  fowls.  They  are  of  good  shape  and  medium 
size.  Mr.  D.  says,  in  regard  to  this  stock,  ^*  Accord- 
ing to  poultry  fanciers  and  breeders,  they  must  have 
five  toes  on  a  foot,  to  be  genuine.  Some  of  mine  have 
only  the  ordinary  number  of  toes,  and  yet  are  perfectly 
uniform  in  other  respects.  The  cocks  have  both  single 
and  double  combs,  and  the  legs  and  bills  of  the  true 
Dorking  are  invariably  of  a  silvery  white." 

Eppects  op  Railroads  oe  Aoriotltural  Products.— 
The  effects  of  railroads  In  modifying  the  agriculture  of 
different  sections,  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Mas* 
sachnsetts.  Since  1840,  about  800  miles  of  railroads 
have  been  laid  in  that  state.  According  to  the  returns 
of  the  assessors,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  state,  has  increased  from  60,030  in  1840,  to  74,060 
in  1860.  This  is  remarkable,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  ftot  that  the  railroads  have  displaced  many 
lines  of  stages  on  which  numerous  horses  were  employed ; 
and  it  shows  also  that  the  increase  of  business  occasioned 
by  the  railroads,  gives  employment  to  an  increased  num- 
ber of  horses.  From  the  same  returns  we  learn  that 
cattle  have  increased  from  278,787  in  1840,  to  299,600  m 
1860,  while  in  the  same  period,  sheep  have  declined  from 
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^48,890  to  179,6a7.  The  pro^Qoe  of  wkeai  has  dedlned 
from  101,178  bushels  to  28,487,  white  Indian  corn  has 
increased  firom  1,775,078  hashels  in  1840,  to  2,205,8&6 
bushels  in  18&0.  _ 


Fiss  Fat  Cattle. — J.  M.  Sruwood,  of  Auburn, 
sent  to  Kew-York  in  March  last,  several  very  fine  fat 
cattle,  among  which  we  particularly  noticed  a  full  blood 
Short-horn  cow,  Grace,  and  a  pair  of  grade  Short-horn 
oxen,  five  years  old.  The  cow  was  ten  years  old,  and 
had  produced  several  calves.  She  was  remarkable  for 
smallness  of  bone,  as  well  as  for  general  symmetry,  and 
was  of  uncommon  fatness.  Her  live  weight  was  1,860 
Ibs.^Hlead  weight— quarters,  1,210 — ^hide,  101 — ^tallow, 
158 — total,  1,464  lbs.  She  proved  to  be  heavy  with 
calf,  which  undoubtedly  detracted  from  her  weight. 
The  foetus  with  its  appendages  weighed  60  lbs.  The 
live  weights  of  the  oxen  were,  2,800,  and  2,110  lbs.  We 
have  only  received  the  weights  of  their  quarters,  which 
were,  1,588,  and  1^860  lbs. 


IxpoBTSD  Fkshoh  Msawo  Shxxp. — Mr.  Johv  D. 
Pattexsox,  of  Westfield,  Chautauque  county,  N.  T., 
has  latoly  obtained  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Taixtox,  of  Hiartford, 
Ct.,  two  rams  and  six  ewes,  imported  from  France. 
Three  of  theia  arrired  in  February  last,  and  the  others 
in  the  autumn  of  1850,  Like  most  others  of  this  stodc 
which  have  been  brought  to  tius  country,  they  are  of 
very  large  sixe  for  Merinos,  and  appear  calculated  to 
produce  «  great  weij^t  of  wool.  We  notice  that  some 
of  Mr.  P.'s  sheep  have  a  finer  staple  of  wool  than  we 
have  generally  found  in  this  stock,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  ewes  are  almost  faultless  in  eihape,  and  the  quality 
of  their  wool  is  quite  evea  and  unifonn  over  the  body. 


Ax  AoKiouLTvxAL  CoxvxxTiox  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  varions  county  agricultural  societies  in 
Massachusetts,  was  held  at  the  State>House  in  Boston 
on  the  20th  of  March  last,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
Hon.  M.  P.  WiLDKx  was  chosen  president,  and  address- 
ed the  convention  in  relation  to  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  called.  Several  other  addresses  were  made,  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  reported  and  adopted,  one  of  which 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
agricultural  societies  of  the  commonwealth— the  Board  to 
meet  semiannually  or  oftener,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
societies  measures  for  action ;  and  to  consider  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  apriculture.  Another  reso- 
lution related  to  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Schoolain  the  State ,ia  which  it  wa  idield  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  aid ;  and  the  last  resolution  suggested 
to  the  legislature  the  propriety  of  reserving  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  Ixnds  belonging  to  the  State — 
"  (torn  and  after  the  period  when  the  Common  School 
Fund  shall  have  reaehed  the  maxfanum  fixed  by  the  aot 
of  1884— for  purposes  of  education  and  charity,  with  a 
Tiew  to  extending  that  aid  and  enconragemeiit  to  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  education." 

Imported  Hobse  Comstervatiox. — ^It  will  be  seen  by 
Mr.  Burnet's  advertisement,  that  the  services  of  this 
fine  horse  are  obtainable  on  very  moderate  terms. 


Flatok  or  Buttex.— The  market  of  Philadelphia 
has  long  been  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  butter.  Its 
peculiar  flavor  has  been  a  subject  of  some  speculation. 
6.  Emerson,  Esq.,  attributes  it  to  the  Sweet-soenked 
Vernal  grass,  (jinthoxunthum  odoraium,)  which  is  aid 
to  abound  in  the  pastures  near  that  city.  We  know  of 
no  good  reason  for  this  hypothesis,  and  would  iaterpoK 
a  caution  against  a  too  extensive  use  of  seed  of  this 
grass.  It  is  not  liked  by  cattle,  as  may  be  known  \j 
noticing  that  it  is  often  rejected  in  pastures,  ^en  owBy 
other  kinds,  (especially  the  different  species  of  Pw, 
spire  or  blue  grass,)  are  eaten  to  the  ground.  It  is  in- 
clined to  grow  on  cold,  wet  land,  and  is  not  a  nutritive 
grass,  according  to  analysis.  Its  odor  is  agreeaUe  in 
hay,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  highly  relished  \fj 
stock  in  any  state.  ■ 

Impxovxxent  in  D&II.L-MACHIKXS. — Ail  improvemeDt 
in  drill-machines  has  been  made  fxi  England,  by  whkh  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  may  be  deposited  with  the 
seed  to  insure  its  germination,  even  in  the  driest  time.  In 
many  instances  this  may  be  of  much  importanoe.  It  often 
happens  that  sowing  must  be  deferred,  after  all  prepara- 
tions are  completed,  or  else  the  seed  must  be  put  ia  the 
ground  with  more  or  lessrisk  of  its  failure.  Sometimes 
there  is  barely  moisture  enough  to  swell  the  seed,  with- 
out fully  developing  the  root  and  blade,  and  if  it  shrinks 
under  these  circuipstances,  it  wiQ  seldom  start  again. 
By  wetting  the  soil,  as  Is  said  to  be  done  by  this  drill, 
so  as  to  bring  up  the  plants  quickly,  all  this  risk  may 
be  avoided,  the  crop  may  be  sown  without  any  delay, 
and  may  frequently  be  forwarded  considerably  from 
what  it  could  have  been  if  sowing  had  been  delayed  tin 
the  earth  was  moistened  by  rain.  For  root-crops  espe- 
cially, this  will  be  of  much  advantage.  The  same  ma- 
chine also  drops  ashes,  plaster,  bone-dust,  guano  and 
other  fine  manure,  in  the  drill  with  the  seed. 

Sanatart  xmcTS  or  DxAiKAGB^-President  Hitch- 
cock, of  Amherst  College,  in  his  late  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Schools  of  Europe,  mentions  a  Tcry  striking 
case  of  the  benefits  of  drainage  on  the  health  ann  longe- 
vity of  the  iidiabitants  of  the  district.  It  was  a  part  of 
a  large  tract  of  country  in  France,  over  which  there 
was  a  "  scattered  and  miserable  population,  the  mean 
length  of  whose  lives  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  years." 
The  unhcalthiness  was  caused  by  the  periodical  iDunda- 
tion  of  numerous  marshes,  "  which  brought  pestilence 
with  the  overflow."  M.  Nevicre,  says  President  H., 
''  purchased  1600  acres,  and  in  two  years  succeeded  in 
draining  all  the  ponds,  and  introducing  successful  cul- 
tivation with  the  most  marked  benefit  as  to  health.  Be- 
fore the  drainage  was  finished,  the  percentage  of  his  do> 
mcstics,  sick  with  fevers,  was  as  high  as  twenty  from 
June  15  to  October  15.  After  the  drainage  the  propor- 
tion fell  successively  to  six,  five,  three^  and  finally  to 
one-half  per  cent."         ■ 

"  Improved  Turbine  Water  Wheel." — A  corres- 
pondent in  Pennsylvania  writes  to  know,  from  some  one 
who  has  this  wheel  in  use,  whether  it  perforins  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it  in  the  advertisement.  (See  current 
vol.,  page  125.)  The  particular  point  on  which  infor* 
mation  is  wanted,  is  stated  as  fi>llows:  ''  It  ia  said  that 
a  seven  foot  wheel  with  28  feet  head  of  water,  nang  ifX 
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inches,  will  grind  182  bushel  of  wheat  in  an  hour.    Bow 
luuiy  burrt  are  required  to  do  this?" 

Show  of  the  Kotal  Socibtt. — We  stated  in  a  late 
BOmbeT,  that  the  show  of  this  society  for  the  present 
year,  would  be  held  in  Hyde  Park,  during  the  "World^s 
Fair.  This  was  according  to  the  first  announcement, 
but  it  has  since  been  resolved,  on  account  of  the  great 
crowd  which  will  be  gathered  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
consequent  want  of  room,— to  hold  the  cattle-show,  &c., 
at  Bmkif  Park.  It  wHI  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  of  July. 
It  is  expected  the  display  will  be  equal  or  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  erer  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
will,  doubtless,  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting objects  to  many  of  our  countrymen  who  will  be 
in  London  at  that  time.  The  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  will  hold  no  meeting  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
great  exhibition ;  but  it  is  expected  that  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  best  breeds  of  Scottish  live-stock,  agricul- 
taral  products,  implements,  fcc,  will  be  exhibited — ^thus 
affording  a  rare  opportunity  of  making  useful  compari- 
sons. A  trial  of  implements  will  take  place  on  the  farm 
of  Hr.  PusET.  

Suffolk  Pigs.— -The  New- England  Farmer  states 
J.  L.  LovsaufG,  of  Hartford,  Yt.,  brought  to  Boston  in 
February  last,  twelve  pigs  of  the  Suffolk  breed.  Two 
of  them  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  months  old,  and 
weighed  over  400  lbs.  each.  The  other  ten  were  fVom 
rix  to  ten  months  old ;  and  some  of  the  latter  age  weigh- 
ed 800  lbs.  The  aggregate  weight  of  the  twelve,  was 
8,470  lbs.,  or  289  lbs.  each.  These  pigs,  it  is  said,  were 
fkttened  largely  on  apples,  being  fed,  also,  with  small 
potatoes  and  some  corn  meal.  This  breed  of  swine  was 
introduced  into  the  country  by  the  late  Wh.  Sticknst, 
of  Boston.  It  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  pork  of  Suf- 
folk pigs  sells  at  a  higher  price  in  Boston  market  than 
any  other.  _— 

Yields  of  Cakbots. — We  notice  that  the  first  and 
•econd  prices  on  carrots  given  by  the  Clinton  county 
(K.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  were  for  crops  yielding 
aa  follows:  1,249,  and  1,176  bushels  per  acre— ^2  lbs. 
being  taken  as  a  bushel. 

LAftOB  Cbop  of  Corn  in  Vermont.— We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Jonathan  Hodgeman,  Hartland,  Vt.,  raised 
last  year,  on  one  acre  of  land,  144^  bushels  of  com, 
weighing  59|  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  soil  was  allu- 
▼ial,  lying  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  evidence  in 
Fegard  to  the  crop,  was  such  as  to  satisfy  a  committee 
of  the  Windsor  county  Agricultural  Society,  who 
awarded  a  premium  for  the  same. 

DsLAWABE  COUHTT   (N.  Y.)  Ao.   SoOIETT. — ^This  SO- 

ciety  has  ofiurcd  a  very  liberal  list  of  premiums  fur  the 
present  year.  Their  show  is  to  be  held  in  Delhi  on  the 
8th  and  9th  of  October  next.  We  notice  the  offer  of 
acveral  volumes  of  The  Cultivator  among  the  premiums. 

Palveb  ft  Co.'s  Abtifioial  LBO.*-We  would  call  at- 
tention to  an  advertisement  of  this  article  in  this  num- 
ber. We  have  seen  the  **  artificial  leg,''  at  some  of  our 
State  Fairs,  and  in  common  with  many  others,  were 
much  pleased  with  its  beauty  and  perfection. 


ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES. 

Kepb AST's  Fruit  and  Yxoetablb  Pbebbbtsr.-^ 
**  Has  this  article  been  found  by  experience  to  answer  in 
every  respect  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended?" 
H.  N.,  Pa.  We  have  had  no  personal  experience  on  thig 
subject,  but  have  frequently  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a 
' '  good  thing."  We  should  like  to  hear  more  particuUr- 
ly  from  those  who  hare  used  ft. 

Steeps  for  Seeds. — "  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion 
of  steeps  for  seeds.  Are  they  advisable,  and  will  they 
payf"  J.  G.  C,  Jr.,  Kingston,  R.  I.  The  subject  of 
steeping  seeds  has  received  less  attention  lately,  than 
was  given  to  it  several  years  ago.  The  inference  from  this 
is,  that  steeping  has  been  found  less  advantageous  ihan 
was  anticipated.  In  1844  and  '46,  many  trials  were 
made  with  various  steeps,  the  results  of  several  of  which 
were  reported  to  us,  and  will  be  fbund  in  our  volumes 
for  those  years  and  for  1846.  Muriate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  arc  the  substances  which  have  been  most  h^» 
ly  recommended,  and  m  many  instances  they  seem  to 
have  been  useful,  although  considerable  uncertainty  evi- 
dently attends  their  operation,  as  we  have  frequent  re- 
ports of  their  having  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  the 
yield  of  the  crop.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  seeds 
which  have  been  soaked  in  any  liquid  in  very  dry  ground, 
as  in  such  cases  the  moisture  is  attracted  from  the  seed, 
and  if  it  has  been  much  swelled  the  germ  will  perish. 

Culture  of  the  Locust. — ^A.  B.  6.,  Springfield,  Pa. 
Your  inquiry  was,  in  effect,  answered  hist  month.  (See 
page  189.) 

Carter  Potatobs.— W.  H. ,  Moriah,  N.  Y.  The  Caiw 
tcr  is  a  potato  of  excellent  quality  for  the  table,  and  it 
has  usually  sold  at  a  higher  price  in  market  than  most 
•ther  kinds;  but  as  an  ofi)»t  to  this,  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  rot — so  much  so,  that  its  cultivatioa 
has  been  almost  discontinued  in  this  vicinity. 

Quantity  of  Flax-sbbb  fob  an  Acbb. — O.  P.  Q., 
Ohio.  The  quantity  of  seed  proper  for  an  acre  may  vary 
according  to  the  object.  If  the  crop  is  destmed  for  seed,it 
is  probable  less  than  a  bushel  might  give  as  large  a  yield 
as  more ;  but  if  lint  or  fibre  is  the  object,  more  seed 
would  be  required.  We  notice  in  the  report  of  a  dis* 
cussion  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Ag.  Society,  Hr.  Marshall,  M.  P.,  said—"  With  re- 
gard  to  thick  and  thin  sowing,  that  question  had  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  the  cultivator,  namely,  whether  a 
fine  fibre  and  little  seed  were  required,  or  a  coarser  fibre 
with  a  fldl  crop  of  seed.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lys,  in 
Belgium,  where  the  finest  flax  had  been  grown  for  cen- 
turies, and  used  for  making  the  finest  lace,  they  practiced 
thick  sowing,  S}  bushels  per  acre,  and  obtained  about 
14  bushels  of  seed  per  acre ;  but  the  stems  were  long 
and  straight,  without  branches,  and  the  longest  fibre  was 
obtained.  In  Ireland  and  Russia  thin  sowing  was  prac- 
ticed, from  2  to  2i  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  16  to  20 
bushels  of  seed  were  obtained;  but  the  stems  of  flax 
branched  out  more,  and  an  inferior  fibre  was  the  result. 

Preparing  Sweet  Corn  for  use  in  Winter. — J.  C, 
Tariffville,  Ct.  We  believe  the  common  mode  of  pre- 
paring this  article,  is  to  scald  the  corn  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  ears,  and  afterwards  cutting  off  the  corn 
and  drying  it  in  the  sun.    We  have  known  it  prepared 
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In  another  w&y.  Wheo  the  com  li  In  proper  state  for 
boiling,  the  outer  buaks  are  etripped  from  iLe  i-ar,  leav- 
ing on  the  iniide  layer.  Tlie  ears  are  packed  in  strong 
tirine  ia  a  tight  barrel.  Wbcn  wanted,  die  husk  Is  tak«n 
off,  the  corn  cut  off  and  BOftked  In  Tresb  water  Tor  twen- 
ty-four to  tbirtj-sii  hours,  or  nntil  the  ult  ia  entirely 
extracted.    It  is  then  boiled  in  tlie  same  mamier  aa 

Rii8ier>B  ReHping  fflaohine. 

EniToaa  o»  tax  CDtTiyjToa. — As  the  inventor  of 
what  is  known  as  Hiusey's  If  owing  and  Reaping  Machine, 
I  am  not  willing  to  t>e  held  restKjnaihle  for  the  operation 
of  such  machines  as  are  not  buiJt  by  myself,  at  my  ma- 
nn&ctory  in  Baltimore.  If  those  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  who  are  building  by  permission,  and 
those  who  arc  infringing  on  ray  rights,  do  Dot  keup  up 
with  my  Improremenls,  it  Is  unjnst  that  their  machines 
should  be  allowed  to  give  a  ciiaracter  to  my  own.  Tou 
will  llierefore  please  admit  into  your  advertising  calumna 
tbe  experience  of  those  wlio  hnvu  used  my  Baltimore 
made  machines,  and  oblige  yours,  Obed  Hcsset.  Da/- 
tawrt,  Md..  March  10,  1851. 

Wool  Mnrket,  AprU  12.  1851. 

The  niMk  of  wool,  bmh  Ann  luid  pnl1«d,  BligM.  "Vaj  linLccin 
be  nid  about  jmccB,  h  ibey  dapcMl  much  upon  1^«  iikcwuh  o4^  tbe 

GirhoMr.  ll  may  be  obwnei  hQwctt,  itiu  though  Ihr  nock  on 
lA  tfl  nrmll,  price*  have  MoinewljBt  receded ;  the  nuuiufocniTeTi  of 
■ome  nyl«  of  goods,  prcfnTuif  (o  work  ihon  lime,  or  Uc^  nUogeih- 
er,  loflcc  woikiiig  np  Iheir  tlocii  on  hand.)  railifr  thwi  poy  the Tiijih 
pncnt  of  Juiuory  uid  Fcbrttary  laet.  Some  of  Ihein  finding:  Uuii 
Uiey  HHiid  realize  ngreoter  profit  hyueUiiij  their  wcxJihmi  by  work. 
b\%  il,  have  ndopied  that  conne.  Wool  of  the  eivuilw  clip  »  beuig 
coutrncled  (ur  ill  eome  of  the  Western  Stales,  particularly  in  Ohio,  m 


Pnraty  k  Ksais'  Celebratad  Centra  Draught  Ploin. 
A    I.ARGE  Bvorlrneiil  cnn  be  found  at  the  Slale  Agricultural 


Palmer's  Fateat  Iieg. 

Kimufartartd  hjf  Palirwr  t  Co..  f^ngjitld,  Matt 

New-Yoit  Stale  Aiiricullural  HnoRU,  ^pt„  IRM. 
Eilract  from  the  repottof  ihe  Committee  to  whom  wu  refcirod 

"lALMEB  *  CO..  Hpri.i^cld,  M»L    An  Anifieial  Leg,  irtiich 
-  ■- ■      -■■     lubJliloleforlhe  reel,  being wtmder- 
^B^P^JOHNSONjCmjSecV- 


lully  ndniiied  lo  per 
Bilvtc  Mcdul. 


KinderhiHih  Wool   Depot. 

THE  mhMiibera  will  enuinue  lo  receive  aixTtetl  AVnoi,  en  Com 
miMKHi.    From  Lonf  experience,  an  extenuvo  ■cqnainlaiice  wttl 
menvlacturere,  cLciee  appjicalion,  and  increased  rBcililimor  Iraii-acr 
tfiff  biHijieai,  iimy  hope  lo  give  valiafkction  lo  ihoee  who  may  faw 
Ihem  witii  coniiianMnu. 
All  u'bo  deairo  h  cnn  have  Iheb  elifa  ke[«  aepuvle. 

The  chirge«  for  receiving  ■oning  aitd  eelling  will  be  osi  xnd  , 

IK  cenia  on  ttOU  wonh  of  Wool  for  each  leim  of  three  riHulht  ot  un 

«1  the  firet  year  this  entcrprin  wa-<  e? 
punol  lie  adcquaieJy  coDtpeitwtnl  for  their  Jabo 
4ioii  (ft  eelljiig  10  the  price  alwve  meinioiiol. 


L  T.  QRAMT  &  GO'S 
Patent  .Fan  Millt  and  Grain  Cradht. 

WE  continue  to  iniuiufiKtnn  Ihew  Celehralrd  Milli  and  Cradles 
Our  Milla  have  beau  awerded  htcu  rirM  Premiunu  at  llii 

roninne  hi  New- York— alw  at  tlie  si«e  Fain  of  l^ur»ylvaiiii,  Ms' 
biii.  mid  diey  wud  wiihoot  a  rivoL    We  feel  conBilcal  iu  recoiu' 

packed  in  bom,  end  put  together  again,  wiiii  very  little  irovUe,  b) 

Olden  BoUciled  IVom,  ami  work  aenl  to  any  port  of  the  tinilcf 
Slalea.  I.  T,  GRANT  *  CO. 

May  l-«.D.m.-«.  Junction  P.  O.,  Reui.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Howtng'  w***^*1nT  Wttntod- 

THE  ■abeeriber  wiibea  to  procure  a  Mowing  Maci 
be  driven  with  w^-o  molejaicty  mized  iwnev  with 
ticn— one  thai  will  mow  clcacly,  aud  which  wiU  cc 

Tnforniaiion  directied  id  pm.  at  Dorham-  GevaKctKi 

".l.',T--,f 


!\S)  L 


iiAA  Birreli  of  IduR  Charcoal  or  Bojnt  Boon,  iroond,  nl  KM 
UUU  per  Barrel,  to  lale,  by                               6.  B.  BAHR, 
No,  a  CIHtl.,  New-Vorfe. 
May  1— ll. 


Important  to  Wool  Ckowass. 


WCBlUli    Ml* 
I  dc«tjnli..»  { 


New  SutwoU  How. 

THE  luhKriher  oltm  fbt  «]e  an  inprored  SntwHl  Plow,  made 
under  the  adi-iHmcHi  of  Prafe»r  S.  1.  Mapca,  and  free  fmn 

the  ob^ciioiiB  urgtd  ageima  lHc*e  formerly  iu  aae.     1>ie  wearing 
parta  ore  eo  piranged  ihni  they  may  be  eaady  and  okcaply  renewed; 

that  rcqaired  by  those  previouely  niada. 

Price  for  No.  I,  plain V  00 

"  witbDcallRod e  SO 

■'       No.*,  ■'        "    11  DO 

To  be  had  at  the  i^taie  AgiicidUira]  Warebouae,  Nn.  SSClifatreo, 


Imported  Oonat^natloii. 
'  I  ^«i.S  Ci-lebraltd  Thorough-bred  Hone,  will  erand  ibe  perentlsca- 

of  Syracnae. 

In  order  thai  fnrmrn  of  the  moM  limiltd  nwani,  may  be  enahledn 
hreed  from  ihii  raJunbLe  Hone,  the  sobferiber  has  coaaeiited  to  r€a 
bja aervjcee a1  the  eitranrriiiiaTy  luw pi ica  of  ^.00,  payable  mad- 
Mum  proi'idcd  wilhr^Anrngc — well  frnceil,  and  well  wateicd,n 


Maiu^cnni  if  THE  KEW.yoIlK  AATJ.PYSIC  PJIKT 
COJUPAHY.  fir  till  nefi  of  DwSiagi,  tTcntiMiiri,  BrUrtt, 
Ftnni.  imd  oil  Anitlti  ilal  riipiin  Froltaimfmn  Fin,  Wia^, 

rrX)  THE  PUBLIC.— The  Aiiii-Pyrie  Paint  Company  ar*firep«rrf 
JL   Id  hUordcnrbrlheiiincoinparaulc  Auli-PyriclWii.    Tbry  wuh 

!  rnMad  nil, 
puOlxt  and  told 
The  Fami  <  Ar- 


^ 

Ml 

a  ahigle  Aiilnre. 

i.   SHEPPARD,  Ibcir   aole  BgcW,  187  Water  itrMI,  tin 
vhere  a»f  ba  liail  Ceiiificaiee  oe  iia  quaiois,  and  full  d 
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1000  MEN  WANTED 

to  CIBCVLATK  TBB  VOUjOWTHQ 

XJSEFUls  BOOKS  FOR  FABMBBB, 

Aod  all  who  are  imerested  in  Agrieoltiire,  Horticullttre,  ke. 

g.  m.  saxton, 
jsgrjculturjl  book  publisher, 

193  Fulton  St.,  [up  Main,]  New-York, 

TAKES  pleasure  in  aiuionnciiig  to  the  Farmer*,  Gardenets  and 
Horticulturista  of  the  United  Stated,  that  he  has  added  a  lar^e 
number  of  Books  to  his  list  of  Publications,  and  is  prepared  to  ofler 
great  inducements  to  Travelling  Agents,  and  here  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that,  as  we  do  business  on  ttm  Cash  Pz.ak,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  persons  who  apply  for  an  agency  to  have  a  capital  of  from 
^25  to  8100,  to  start  with,~-and  with  such  an  assortment,  adapted  to 
the  actual  wants  of  the  -'  Peoide,"  no  person  with  the  right  kind  of 
energy  can  fail  to  make  gooa  wages.  In  fact  it  is  a  ra&s  chamcx 
for  Agents  to  makx  money.    [Adureas  po«t  paid,] 

C.  M.  SAXTON,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 
No.  123  Fulton  street,  [up  stairs,]  New- York. 

Jnuriean  Farm  Book;  or^  Compend  of  American  Agriculture. 
Coutaining  a  concise  and  plaudy  written  Exposition  of  Duties  per- 
taining to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Earth,  the  Management  of  the  Farm, 
ftc.  £c.,  on  practical  scientific  principles.  By  R.  L.  Allen.  Price, 
in  cioih,  91 ;  mail  ed.,  paper  cover,  75  cents. 

I^eatiM  on  Dotnettie  AAimals  [lUusuated.]  Being  a  history  and 
description  of  the  Horse,  Mule,  CaiUe,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  and 
Farm  Do^  with  Directions  for  their  Management,  Breeding,  Croas- 
iiig^  Rearuie,  Feeding  j  also,  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the 
Dairy.  By  K.  L.  Allxtt.  Price,  doth,  75  els. ;  mail  ed.,  paper  cover, 
4S0  cents. 

Anurium  Toykry-Yard.  Comprising  the  Origin,  HistorVi  and 
Description  of  the  different  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  with  Direc- 
tioiis  for  their  Breeding,  Crossing,  Rearing,  Fattening,  ice.  By  D.  J. 
Bbownx  and  Samitxl  Allxn.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 
Price,  cloth,  91 ;  mail  ed.,  paper,  75  cts. 

Americon  Bint-Fatuier;  considered  witii  reference  to  the  Breed- 
ing, Feeding,  Management,  and  Peculiarities  of  Cage  and  House 
Birds.  By  D.  J.Bbownb.  illustrated  with  engravings.  Price,  cloth 
gilt.  50  cts.;  cheap  ed.,  paper,  25  cts. 

Amikem  Agrieultun:  being  Prixe  Essays  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Com,  Hems,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  ice.  and  the  best  mode  of  Renovating 
lAio  SoiL    By  AnAif  racATTT.    Price,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  75  cts. 

8k€«p:  their  Bruds,  Misnagement,  Struetun  and  DittoBMi  with 
Illustrations,  and  an  Appendix  of  Valuable  Tables,  fto.  By  Hxnst 
Ii.  Canvixld.    Price,  cloth,  91 ;  paper,  75  cts. 

ComfUu  Farmtr  and  Rwnd  Economist.  By  Thomas  6  Fessen- 
den. 

AnuriMn  Qardtner.  Containing  Practical  Directioua  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  Fruiu  and  Vegetables,  Landscape  and  Ornamental  Garden- 
ing, &c.,  &c.  By  Thomas  O.  Fessenaen.  The  twt>  works  bound 
together,  making  about  700  pages,  mail  ed.,  91.  cloth,  91.25. 

Friz*  Essays  on  Manures^  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agricultture.  By  S.  L.  Dana.  Price, 
25  cts. 

Treatiu  on  tKs  CvUivaiion  of  the  Orape-Ving  on  Open  WaUs,  with 
a  deacripiive  accoont  of  an  ImproFved  Method  of  Planting  and  Manag- 
jug  the  Roots  of  Orape-vines.  By  Clement  Hoare.  To  which  is  ad- 
ded an  Appendix,  coiitahiiiur  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape- 
vine in  the  United  States.    Price,  cloth,  50  cts. ;  paper,  37  cts. 

EUnuntt  of  AgrieuUural  Ckemistrp  and  Geology.  By  James  F. 
W.  Johnston.    Price,  cloth,  50  cui. ;  paper,  40  cts. 

Z^etwts  on  the  Applications  of  Chemisbty  and  Geology  to  Agrievl. 
ture.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  New  edition,  with  an  Appendix, 
contaimng  Suggestions  for  ExperimenUi  in  Practical  Agriculture. 
Price,  cloth,  91.^  cts.;  paper  cover,  for  mafl,  81. 

Lectures  on  the  Genirai  Relations  which  Science  bears  to  Practical 
Agrieulturef  delivered  before  the  New- York  State  Agricultund  So- 
ciety. By  James  F.  W.  Johnston.  With  Notes  by  an  American 
Former.    Price,  cloth,  75  cts. ;  mail  ed.,  paper,  50  cts. 

Family  Kitten  Gardener.  Containing  plain  and  accurate  Deserip- 
Cions  of  all  the  Different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Culinary  Vegeta- 
t>les,  with  the  Best  Mode  of  Cultivating  them  in  the  Garden,  or  under 
Glasa,  Sec. ;  with  twenty-five  Engravings.  By  Robert  Biust.  Price, 
cloth,  T5;  paper,  SO  cts. 

AmeHcttn  Bee-Keeper^s  Manwd.  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  History  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Honey-Bee.  By  T.  B. 
Miner.    F^ice,  cloth,  91 ;  paper,  75  cts. 

Shesp  Husbandry,  Compnsing  a  Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of 
Sheep  in  the  Southern  States;  also,  a  Complete  Manual  of  Breeding, 
Summer  and  Winter  Management,  and  of  the  treatment  of  Diseases, 
with  seventy-five  Illustrations.  By  Henry  S.  Randall.  Price,  cloth, 
SI .25 :  paper  cover,  for  moil,  91- 

Boek  of  the  Farm.  Detailing  the  labors  of  the  Farmer,  Steward, 
Flo^vmaJl,  Hedger.  Cattle  Man,  Shepherd,  Field  Worker,  and  Dairv 
Maid.  With  numerous  Engravings.  By  Henry  Stephens.  To  which 
are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks,  9cc.  By  John  S.  Skinner, 
Rs(].  Forming  two  volumes  octavo,  of  over  one  thousand  pages. 
Price  94. 

Chemistry  Mads  Easy  fir  Faamsrs.    By  J.  Popham,  price,  25  cts. 

American  Frait  Cutturitt.  Cmitaining  Directions  for  the  Propa- 
ffntion  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  m  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and 
Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign 
varieties.  lUnstratea  with  three  hundred  accmate  Figures.  By  J. 
jr.  Tliomas.    Price,  cloth,  91  Miaper,  75  cts. 

The  American  Architect.  Tlie  cheapest  Architectnal  wtirk  ever 
pablished  in  the  United  States.  Carpenters  and  others  designing  to 
miild,  would  find  this  publication  to  be  a  valuable  aid.  Country 
Vnilders,  especially,  wouhl  derive  sobstaalial  Msirtwnre  from  the  De- 


tails and  fully-particularized  Specifications.  It  consists  of  Original 
Designs  of  Country  Dwellings.  Each  number  contains  a  Perspective 
View,  two  Elevations,  two  Plans,  a  I^re  of  Details,  and  fidly  de- 
scribed Carpenter's  and  Masou*s  ^Specifications.  Now  complete,  in 
84  Numbers,  at  25  cts.  each,  or  95  tor  the  24  Numbers,  90  bouna  in 
8  vols. 

Domestic  Medicine  ;  or,  Poor  Man's  Friend  in  the  Hours  of  Afilic- 
tion.  Pain,  and  Sickness.  By  J.  C.  Gunn.  It  contains  900  pages  oc- 
tavo, at  the  low  price  of  93. 

YoucM  and  Ifortin  on  CeUtI*.  Baing  a  treatise  on  the  Breeds, 
Management  ajid  Disease*,  eomprisuig  a  full  History  of  the  Various 
Races,  their  Origin,  Breeding  and  Merits,  their  Capacity  for  Beef 
and  Milk;  the  nature  and  treatment  of  their  DiM»ases;  the  whoia 
forming  a  Comjdete  Guide  for  the  Farmer,  Amateur  and  the  Veteri- 
nary Sureeon.  witli  over  lOU  Illustrations.  Edited  by  AasBROsx  Stx- 
VXNS.    ]£>nna  in  cloth,  91-25. 

Youatt  on  Sheep.    A  new  edition  juA  ready.    Price,  75  cts. 

May  1— It. 

VALUABLE  BOOK. 

ERASTUS  H.  PEASE  &  CO.  82  State-Street,  Albany,  pab- 
Ush 

•R^am^Ti^  of  SoiAZltillO  Agriculture,  or  the  connection  between 

Science  and  the  Art  of  Practical  Farming.     (Prize  Essay  of  the 

New- York  Stale  Agricultural  Society.)    By  John  P.  Noktom,  M. 

A.,  Pr(^.  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  CoUege.    12mo.   cuMhi 

extra. 

Brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials : 

We  agree  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New* York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  our  friends  in  the  neighboring  slates^ 
and  commend  tliis  work  to  the  attention  of  Fanners  and  Teachers  in 
Canada.— ToroNlo  GUtbe.  Jan.,  IQSl. 

\iy^  At  a  mf^tipg  or  the  Regents  of  the  University,  in  October 
last,  it  was 

On  motion,  reserved,  that  the  study  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  be 
deemed  one  of  the  higher  branches  of  Eiiglii-h  Education,  and  that 
it  be  so  recoguixed  in  the  annual  distribution  of  the  amount  granted 
to  academies. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  establishment  of  Common 
School  De(»rtments  in  Academies,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  chairman,  be  instructed  to  inquire,  whether  this  study  should  not 
be  required  of  all  studcnis  in  said  departments. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  St.  Johns  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Bri- 
tish Province  of  New-Brunswick,  show  that  they  have  procured 
1,000  copies,  for  distribution  among  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  that 
Province. 

The  sulgect  is  very  ably  discussed,  and  elucidated  in  clear  and 
comprehensive  language,  such  as  would  not  discourage  the  voung 
inquirer,  nor  dissatisfy  the  adept  in  such  branches  of  scienlinc  re- 
search. The  task  is  well  dcme,  and  we  feel  indebted  to  Prof.  Norton 
for  opening  another  pleasant  avenue  to  agricultural  knowledge  and 
practice. — Maine  Farmer. 


_  -  expositioi 

entific  agriculture.    We  trust  it  may  nnd  its  way  into  every  School 
District  Library  in  the  state— District  School  Journal 

Our  high  expectations  have  been  fully  met.  Prof.  Norton,  has  a 
common  sense  way  of  presenting  the  various  topics  coiuiected  with 
agricultund  science,  ana  it  is  to  the  common  senu  of  every  man  that 
his  conclusions  commend  tliemselves.  Would  that  every  farmer  in 
Mich^an  were  in  possession  of  this  book. — Michigan  Farmer. 

There  is  not  a  printed  book  in  the  Union  which  could  have  been 
more  acceptable.  We  are  but  novices  in  the  great  art  of  agriculture, 
and  any  thing  that  will  give  us  light,  we  hail  with  gratitude  and  plea- 
sure. We  mall,  from  time  to  time,  give  our  readers  extracts  from 
the  work. — Columbus  (Oa.)  Enquirer. 

We  doubt  not  the  judgment  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultmral 
Society,  who  awarded  to  it  its  prize,  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  tho 
community. — The  Neut'Englander. 

We  dfiould  be  hapjpy  to  see  it  introduced  into  all  the  schools,  and 
the  family  of  every  tarmer  in  this  country.— Cana<fiaf»  Agriadtu- 
rist. 

Its  langtiage  ia  plain,  its  illustrations  simple.  It  is  a  work  for  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  should  read  it,  and  tench  it  to  his  children^ — 
Geneue  Farmer. 

Orders  from  County  SoeieOes,  Schools,  and  individuals,  invited. 
Liberal  terms  offered,  where  considerable  quantities  are  ordered. 

May  1— It. E.  H.  PEASE  &  CO.,  P2  Statc-st.,  Albany. 

The  Mambrlno  Hone  Washington. 

THIS  Celebrated  Horse  will  stand  the  presem  season  at  North  Fer- 
risburgh,  Addison  County,  Vt.  Washington  was  bred  bv  John 
Thorn  of  Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.— is  a  beautiful  dark 
bay^  over  16  hands,  well  pn^iortioned,  having  great  action,  and  pos- 
seming  a  great  share  of  bone  and  sinew.  Washington  was  got  by 
Mambrlno  Paymaster,  and  Mambrino  Paymaster  by  Mambriuo,  and 
Mambrlno  Paymaster's  Dam  by  the  imported  Hcnrso  Messenger. 
Wadiington's  dam  by  Mount  HoUey,  grand-dam  by  True  Britton, 
Mount  HoIIey  by  the  imported  Horse  Messenger,  and  dam  by  Baga- 
xette.  It  win  be  readily  perceived  that  Washington  combines  the 
best  Uood  ever  imported  to  this  continent,  and  u  a4judged  to  possess 
more  good  points  and  symmetry  of  proportion,  tiian  any  other  horse 
of  his  age,  having  taken  the  First  Premium  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Agricultural  Fair,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  the  First  Premium  at  the 
Addison  Conmy  Pair  last  fall,  on  a  field  of  eleven  stallions,  most  of 
which  were  the  stock  of  the  original  Black  Hawk.  All  who  are  de 
■irons  of  raising  high-priced  horses,  are  requested  to  call  and  exaxnii. 
the  Horse  and  his  stock.  THOMAS  R.  NOONAN 


Mayl-at« 


ANDREW  HOLMES. 

Proprieton 
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EMERY  *  CO.>8 

New-York  State  A«riGitltai«l  8ocietr*i 

RAILROAD  HORSE  POWER, 

OTERSnOT  THREHHRR  AND  SEPARATOR. 

rr^lE  Hncjiiimi  of  ilic  Swrmi^K  public  ia  nliejicd  la  ihe  ncwif  im^ 
J.  Ofox-f^l  RsilrDDd  IfctrK  Power,  d9  how  made  byltio  ■dl'fcrilHfrs. 
AholDlheir  Ut'er-ahot  8[Hk(  Cytmiti  Ttarethen,  with  Vibrmiiiig 

Raving  hidinuch  eiperiOKe  in  the  nie  unil  nuinilHMlire  of  Hone 
pDiren  (iidollHr  Agricultnial  Imr<einfii1>j  aiid  btiiig  Kqmuiitcd 
Ter7«]it«hFrvf4jr  wjthth?  wanls  of  the  famim  of  Ihia  rooiitry,"  well 
•a  tnerliamrlarof  moitofllt*  iiiqil«ineiitH  aiid  mBcliiim  now  in  use, 
tn  think  vt  huud  luMhiiig  in  proiiounciiia  oar  liteM  impnind  Pow- 
er ftr  auperint  lo  uy  iMfon  iMIla  or  •oM  Uy  in,  or  wifli  which  we 

At  the  tate  Pur  oTlhe  New-York  Rihc  Ari^fl'onil  flociFlr,  held 
tl  Atbuiyi  llicir  commillee  oil  Hone  Powem  miaiiimoualf  mwirded 
••  tlie  highm  mcniiiini  lor  the  best  Bail  Road  Hnnie  Power,  amnng 
Ike  large  iianuerDTihe  tnott  popular  ami  appmi'td  kindtoCiheday, 
whkh  were  on  exhilrition  and  in  competiiKii,— it  being  conaidereil  IM 
ncm  efficient  and  darable  nii  the  groiuid. 

rtaiiy  from  llioae  moatly  fojd  oy  na  previouilr  to  Ihe  pan  Kaaon,  aa 
WEirai  from  all  oihen  now  iii  uae,  we  here  IhooghT  il  an  ohieci  1o 
diefarinerf,aawa1lBftirouroWHiiiiBrest,io  illunraie  them  bycuu 
and  deacriiiUoiia,  m  thown  in  CuliiiaiDr  for  lax  mouth,  [Ajirit-)  The 
■ditHtBgeaoftberecenllrndopled  imnrorenienl  are  numerouJi  and 
lilainly  oeiyine  ofwhich  taremoviiigBUthegeBringandwearingiiani 
to  Ihe  oiilsidje  of  (he  power,  where  it  la  Tree  from  dun.  and  dirt,  l<  c-,  aiid 
vhere  il  ma^  be  boked  up,  requiring  Little  time  or  oit  to  keep  them  ui 
die  bett  pMiiMe  nuiniiig  order. 

Tlw  UibiiilT  of  lireakage  and  wear,  and  fAfpfiiif  of  liiika  and  |mi- 
Icna,  aa  in  the  nek  end  pinion  powen,  (and  moat  othera)  ia  wholly 
femoretL  In  ihi]i|iing  Ihcm,  the  gean  are  taken  otT  end  pocked  in  a 
l»i  with  other  thinga. 

H*ving  aoU  a  large  nomber  of  the  [KIFIIOVED  Maehhica  ihe 
pan  harveal,  all  of  which,  having  gi^en  entire  Mt inaction,  and  when 
wed  iMe  by  ikie  wilh  ihe  moil  approveil  nf  other  kiwhi,  hnTinghecn 
■referred,  w*  do  not  heailate  to  recomniniid  aial  wnriant  them  equal, 
D  not  flinerinr,  to  auy  before  made  or  eold  by  oa,  or  of  which  we 
Ibts  any  Kiinniedge. 

Our  Thrcaber  cowutlJi  of  a  amall  apiked  eythider.  iboni  BDeen  In- 

qiiked  eonenve  ahane  (hia  cylinder,  which  ii  oiti'aaliMe  to  Ihe  work 

Men,  and  I*  Utile  aratinred  with  ihM  and  din— end  no  poaibility  nf 
bard  anbHaneea  gelling  ima  the  Threaher,  to  ha  Intury. 

Wo  attaeh  k  tihnling  or  revolving  aeparator  lo  them,  irtiieh 
•ervee  to  aepnrrte  BlIlheiTaln  (Vom  the  atraw,  and  leave  n  with  the 
fine  chaff  mt  &iui]ng  mill,  while  the  atraw  ia  euiTJed  off  for  atack- 

HBTing  heretolbrc  been  cbligeil  lohave  a  large  portion  of  aome  pattt 

wniH  of  depeiidanee  to  be  placed  npin  Ihe  quality  of  maleriala  and 

ID  moke  all  pn'rla  of  all  our  owni  mnchine*  aixl  can  now  a«ure  die 
puhlie  thai  none  bnl  Iha  lieal  ivork  ami  alrvk  wdl  be  olered  by  ue. 
The  Two  Hoiae  rower  Tlirclier  and  8eninili>r  ia  capable,  willi 

ryo.  and  ihe  aiiinle  om  fram  6Md  IUO  baalialt,  or  double  that  qnanti- 

The  price  br  Emery  ik  Cn.'i  one  Horn  Power.. ,  K9  00 

do                    do    Threaher  and  Separator, .  W  fW 

do       llandf,wrench.oileraiide]itiBpieceB,,  S  00— tllS  00 

do       TwoHorw  Power 11000 

do              do          Thrcfher  nnd»<cparalDr,.,  3100 

do       Bamla,  ollrr.  wrench.  &c S  00-91SO  00 

Price  of  Emery'aTlireaher  and  Cleaner,  with  b(indi,wre»cbea. 

*i piwjiiKciilple^B  for 'iM.'. '.v.. v.. ','.'.'.!'.  SUM 

Price  of  Orwil'a  Fan  MilU,  a^tcd  for  hinl   or   Power, 

from MS  to  JUS  00 

Abo  Wheder'a  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  mnnurocinred  by  our. 
■alna,  and  wairuuad  equal  In  any  of  Ihe  kmd  in  lac,  [or  maik  and 


sold  by  any  other  mannfaclnrer,]  wbidi  we  aell  with  a  full  goaiuUea 
of  the  riglit  of  naUig  nme,  in  any  lenttory  of  Ihe  Uailad  8Mb,  far 
Ihe  Mlowing  pfice*, 

OncHorae  Power, STS 

Two  Hor»e  Power lio 

The  Thre*het«  oM  being  patented  are  ume  aa  ahore  qnoud. 

"i»laiidif  uotaaliiiiieiory  may  be  returned  and  foil  pucfaaae  mney 


D.  APPi.xrroM'  &  cx>, 

PUBLIBHXBS,  900  Bro^wv,  Nnr-Twk. 

DtKKiKg'l  Cluaf  Caragti  onf  Farm  Hmaa,  tdiqiui  M  ta  Vmiiti 

SlaUI.    Fntr  Kin. 

THIS  Trdnne  ii  Pan  I,  of  Dniming'a  "  Cooirrai  Hotma."  pab. 
liahfd  teparalely,  HI  half  ih<^  pr,(.e  of  the  eiitire  work.  It  cm- 
taina  itumemus  de^|£iie  f,»r  C<>11agi:<  niid  Farm  HouMa,  of  moderate 
cost,  varying  from  »IUJioSI,.UIU,  and  wdl  be  r<>ui>d  e  pecAlly  ad^ 


OK  of  maleriala,  u'ilh  |4bih  for  bama  and  Hiablea,  and  muA  ^'alua- 
hle  practical  informatiotionthecominictiDn  and  arraugcniein  of  Cc*. 
(agee,  both  intlie  country,  and  Iheanhurlv  of  lownv 

The  whole  vnirk  complete,  called  the  "  AicBiizcmi  or  Coci- 

rnr  Hotaii,"  wiib  diree  hundred  and  twenty  cDgmvingi,  ia  nid  M 

NOTICES  OF  TIIE  PRESS. 
"  Thji  book  will  effi-ct  more  in  the  way  of  making  a  renend  and 
■nythmg  which  haa  yet  been  imml  from  the  preaa."— «.  Y.CtKtrm 

*'  Tliii  work  it  eminently  a  contribution  tnknowlrtlge,  a  comhjnft- 
Iion  oTjaai  aiieh  knov(ed^aawaeiinuned,aiid  the  ^iicralrofmnmiLj- 
cation  of  which,  lOlhem.ndiof  our  wide-qvcadpo^lRiioo,  q'dl  ac- 

iii  raodeiaM  circDmaiaiKn,  wiH  conmH  the  Drawiui:<.  ihr>-  wdl  £ii] 

iiiglhit  vnll  "Bti"!!- their  iieeeaMtio,  and  mini-ter  loiheir  cnmJbri,  la 
Dopaxe-biMid  ViuaorCuigerbreud  Cattle, ever  couM." — Nw-fag- 

"  No  work  of  more  pnetical  ond  )renenl  rahie.  ha*  been  iaaaad 
from  the  American  PrniafoT  along  tinie,^' — Alttmt  AtSaa. 
*^Mr-]]owitni«  liaaagreat  and  deaerved  reituiaiHtvi,  buibe  Im 

never  befine  products'     - -■' ■     -'-^  ■  - 


deaerved   repulalHtvi,  but  be  ha 

e  and  pplendal  a  vnlBtnr  a*  lb 


Bairy'i  Fruit  OudeB. 

CHABLE8  srRIBNF.R.  (I'le  Baker*  ftcribner,)  New-Tor^ 
liaajuM  nalili^ed  the  PRL1T  GARDEN,  a  Treauae  iiHcivledu 
itliWmle  bihI  etplnin  Tkt  PlifiMilBgr  •/  Fnni  TViei,  Tti  TUvt 

TmnarLARTINO,  Puiiiiiica  Awn  Tlnmiite  or  nicH.>iii>  asn  da. 

At  Lafing  out  atnt  amugiKg  difffTwtU  kinilnif  Or€liaFd9  tml  Gar- 
tfraj.  lAi  SflrrlAn  ^  SmilMi  nrintafirjli^rnn  pntjiaui  ni  Im. 

Dramaim  ^  Inmtt.  DttrHiaimt  aitrf  Vai  n/  Tmiitnitnu.  tr^ 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  tTWAHDS  OF  «NE  Hl^NDRfcD 
AND  FIFTY  FIGUREH,  teprennling  Dilrrenl  Pans  of  Trm, 
alt  Pnetical  Cpcratioiia,  Forma  of  Trem,  Da-iciB  (bt  PInniatirw, 

ai<almplcmenl^ke.    ByP.  RmitT,  of  theUouit  Hope  N " 

Roehener,  New. York.    I  vol.    IS  mo. 


[.  DeaerJbea  the  diAavrin  pant  of  Frail  TVeea — Roi*^ 


u  lie  Ihe  eronnl-wa 
PART  II.  Treala 

the  Stockt,  and  eiHtliig 
of  Bioek.,iSeirpa-- 

PART  III,  Trei 
kindiofOichardt 
rietiet.  Flaming,  T 


in  Treat  lata  nf  lh>>  hi 
■0  Fmfvntion  b 


of  culiuie. 

Ill  Dwarfi.  begiiiiiini:  wnh 

....ling  iqillie  Treea.    The  vanankkiih 

ilur  Vtet,  kc^  are  all  rorrediy  ileirrilie'I. 
■'■■-  ' — '— Oul  and  Arraiigemeni  ofdiS:m< 
It,  tlie  tderlion  of  Tree*  and  Va- 
lilig  of  SIBiidBithi.  ItwnilV,  Firm- 


i*«jd'l 

,  »■]  ndcuiated  t< 
I  Ihia  lime. 


of  all  the  hettPniira 
variiva  purposes  and 

■on  trtrnenrigaiid  Pnvervni^  Fmii*, 
iplemniMuwd  hi  FmilCntlHre.  "n* 
iv.h  rf  Ihe  solgeci  can  he  reodfly  r«- 
hundred  and  fifty  future*,  i- 


nparkR. 


aid  IV  .\i 
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Wm.  OroMdala^  F>t«nt  B«wl  DriQ  and  Broadont  Boww. 

Pi(mtc  A  Amn  Ika   Flmr  lod 

Drill  eoiafit\a.  No.  1  a  Ihe  ShJ 
Okul— Nil  ail  Iha  Ontiitt  in^l~ 
No.  3  il  nil  /rail  Jial  10  nop  Iba  plant. 
iOf  bf  nuuc  iha  wbeel  okiu  of  tha 
grooiid — tb*  Rod  hmmgmdtlohook 


Ikel^ 


/— ,»c.- 

No.*&m 


tho  openmf  to  lei 

1  movinj  oil  hiogw    No.  1  it 
for  Iwwfn,  fre,— No.  S  for 
V  ITAiU,  Jtyi,  |(. 


9  the  DnviHg  Wind. 


mybeu: 
hi  ftaxn  m 


TTRBimuiTol „ , 

X  overihc  wwl  nielliail  ol  wnv'mg  treoJauL 
It  now  DniTemllr  conceded  by  ilie  iiirnnneij 
inclieil  rinner,  ud  U  bu  Inii;  been  edesiden- 

pwntu  for  dnlliuR,  u  ■  pnce  vrhlch  vnnild  placo 
n  within  ths  [ouch  oT  alL  Thia  drill  is  ufleted  to 
the  UTicolliKal  commiuiliy  with  ttie  confident 
belief  ihm  ii  will  fuUy  dhm  ibin  vnuit.    Adopted 


wiiigplow 


lo  periiilii)  peneclly  iu 


Il  il  aStiatA  ]iy  ihaie  who  haw  lued  Ihii  Diill,  Il 
beio^  bU  covert  ■(  uniform  depth,  tho  Kcd  isprali 

Thin  Any  fumer  ii^io  Bowi  only  twenty  acre*  of ... 

year,  by  the  une  of  Ihifl  Drill,  iti  entire  cosi,  bciidu  having  lii 
pal  in  belter  UiAD  il  can  poieiJily  be  done  by  hand,  and  wiihlcH 

Com  may  be  pUmled  wiiii  thoa  Drilli  in  hilli  of  one,  two,  < 
f^el  apart  el  iKe  finl  nrikingoni,i>iLi«  Having  the  crost  furrr 
and  also  the  labor  of  dri^i>^.    Drills  f^aii  aUu  be  made  to  on 


Il^'aJio»wwUelil 
Bj  nclual  etperiment  il  hu  been 


SI; 


,ts 


)iind  belt  oot  lo  plnnt  deeper 


urisriDe,  Jnty  St,  1890. 
my  opinion  oT  WUIiani 

td  the  Gm  or  »coiid  one 
node,  to  pot  iu  my  tvtieni,  and  do  nol  heiitale  lo  ray,  Ihat  I 
luperioT  lo  any  Drill  Ibal  I  have  ever  seen,  cDmbiidni 
una^.    It  worln  to  perieeljon,  ia  not  liable  to  gel  out  or 


iiigly  re. 


hare  nen,  cortijije  five  liioea  aa  much,  or  more,    f 
OEOKOB  BRoWN. 

V/t  Ibe  nbKriben,  hBTin;  Hied  Willinni  Croaii 
Drin,  or  leen  il  lued,  and  leea  the  wheni  ptanled  v 
•lagas  rrom  Iha  planting  lo  in  mstwity,  do  unhrnlu 

any  Drilling  maehiiia  vm  have  leeri.  Iu  adaplalion  to  eo  many  va- 
rioas  kinds  of  seed^Wheat,  Rye,  Com,  Broom  Com,  Tonup  Kec^ 
fte.  Ibe.,  the  cenauity  of  distribuling  Iha  eiact  qnanliiy  required 
CJIher  in  drifia  or  scaiiered  over  the  forroiv^  the  nving  in  labor 
and  iced,  iu  filncH  Tor  any  land  vrhere  a  plow  can  be  u>ed  for  plow. 
ing'in^  and  Ihc  low  price  of  the  anicle,  (whkh  will  be  eavcd  'm  seed 
■lone  mihe  planting  of  Macreifl  brinfiiia  il  wiihinlhe  meaitf  ofall, 
are  important  cotisideraiions,  aiu  cenabuy  give  it  a  dcciiled  advan- 
tage over  the  larse  Drrlle,  ot  any  UibI  wo  Have  seen  in  n«e. 

lOKN  ENG/SlT.  Wirmintler  township,  Jnly  31,  liiSU. 

JAMES  VTALI^CE,  Warwick,  Jnly  M,  lesfl. 

WK  a.  LONG.  Wermiiiuer  lowndnp,  July  M,  1RW. 

ROBERT  B.  FORTEN,  Waiminner  towiirtip,  July  M,  18*0. 

THOS.  W.  F  FORTEN,  Warminster  lownehip,  July  SI,  IS50. 

CHARLES  BIRO,  Kailivdle,  July  91,  IBTiD. 

JOSEPH  CARR,  JOfiEPH  CARR,  Jr.  JOHN  DITNI.AP,  AN- 
DREW CRAVEN,  HIRAM  A.  CARB.THOMA.t  BfRD.SAMUF.L 
CRAVEN,  JOHN  R  RiMSEY,  JOSEPH  HART,  Warmiiiler 
township,  July  3S,  IBSD. 

Kewiown,  Novtmher  31 ,  I3S0. 

I  cailiiy  IbU  I  DMd  Croaadali'i  Palaul  Seed  Drill  ia  pulling  in  a 


in  September  laiL    The  i 


111  of  thisdrJI.  It  sCBircn  die  iced  mosl  ealieracIDri- 
■w,  nnd  i«ivei  tlie  labor  of  harrowing  the  frouud. 
inec  of  die  wbeaT,  1  now  regrn  Ihni  I  had  notpnl 

ly  wholccropinwilhihe  Seed  Diiil.  PHINEAS  JENK^ 

P.  S.— Tins  DRILL  can  also  be  sdapled  lo 


Price' ilS  N. 


ladelphia,  N&y  l~lt.  _ 


DAmr    SALT. 

THE  anenlion  of  Dairymen  ia  particolarly  taV 
rior  article  of  Sl^M  RBPINt:D  ROCI 
expreiily  for  the  Dairy  at  Ihc  City  Steam  Mills,  A 
Thesnll  nowolTeTed  il  n  pure  arlfcle,  free  IVoi 

innw  mid  iparkling  as  crystal.    ™-—  ' 

of  cVanlinesi,  nnd  ihe  differeiici 


Bniicr  Cnnmi'  ™\ 


"^Ma™  i-%. 


larkel.    For  mIc  hylh 


The   AmeTican   Uve  Stock  InsDrance  CompaUTt 

dl  Vinrtnma,  JikfiaiH. 

CHARTER  nnlimhei: 
930.aXi'w31    For   ....    ..— 

PRIZE  BULLS.  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE,  cf  e\    . 

agaiml  the  cnmhiiied  rttliaafFire,  ITaJcr.  dcciihnft  Md  i>itcaH. 

Limes  paid  in!»dBysaHctpronfofiIealh. 

Diwim.^JoiriA  B.  Bowman,  Hhura  Decker,  M.  D.,  Ihh 
hfmi,  George  D.  Hav,  John  Wi«.  Alvin  W,  Trary,  Hon.  Abner  T 
Ellii,  Alnn,  Smhh,  Hon  Thomai  Bishop.  Joeeph  t!. Bowman,  fti. 
liOrnl.    B.  a.  IVhiiney,  S«t»»ry.    Wm.  Bunch,  IVin»rtr. 

Aug,  1, 1850-lyr.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agenl,  Albany. 


DeroB  Stock #ar  Stile. 

TWO  fine  Devm  Cowl  3  and  S  yean  old ;  alio  a  fine  yearlinc 
Bull  and  Heifer. 

from  ihrw  ml"k  iii'he  cnnntrv."*      FRANCTSW.  C0WLE8. 


plORaale 


DBVOK  b(;ll. 

red  Devon  Bull.  3  venr<  dM  in 


Smyms,  Cbuiuuig«  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CULTIYATOE. 


Mat. 


New-Toric  Bute  Aftioaltim]  Works. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  4  IMPLEMENTS. 

WbMler,  MaUok  A  Oo. 

CONTINITE  tneir  minoniclorT  il  (he  coniR  nl  'BtMn.yatl  uni 
LmKtT  8T»«t»,  ALBANY,  where  iliy  an  |iceij«j«l  to  fiH 


IC?-  Th«  IsTM  mid  iueteoMiig  dtmtn*  for  Ihoa  Mschiiia  hu  in- 
doced  Uie  Proiirielnn  to  erocl  >  New  «iiil  Ppnciotu  Mniinftnotj-, 
— "  -'—ivi«eil«iil  their  mewu  of  nromplly  filling  orden.    Tlnir 


•nd  ihEJr  uiperiorii) 


jy  'l^*'^^' 


Uuiou,  uuring  ine  nai 
tadfcdlniiumFroui 

cd  ihs  Fun  Pcemiuini  u  all  Uib  DrinripBl  Fnirm  ivherc  Oirr  have 
bteii  Fibibiud  in  Dpeialkn,  Including  the  Peiiipylvgiua  f^tite  Pair, 
Iht  Pro?iiici«t  Fiir  of  Upjiet  C»nBdi,  uid  llic  Miclii(nui  and  Ohio 
Btnlc  FniTi,  logelher  willi  numeroin  Cuuniy  Eihibiuoiu  iu  Iha  dif- 


Tke  Ons  Hans  Machine  viil  tb 


-B  thin  half  llial 


>«  ufalpped  ID  uiy  fun  of  ihs  UDiied  Siaici 

axe  DOW  ihinHDf  Powen  and  Tlirethen  t 
liflflip^  and  Ofaia  riven,  ami  m  the  iulcriur 


Lakes,  K  well  u 
LakeSiaieL    Thi 


tatii^tiim  of 


mH.  the   ptuclraae  mone]'  (if  pajil) 

nwn^^^nii  give  tai    ''"^[j,^^j|^|5'^  MKLICkT CO.' 

Corner  of  QamUuui  and  Ulieriy.rtreet^,  Allnny,  N 

April  1, 18S1.  (neu  ihe  fteamboat  Idnitj 


SfS 


CAUTION. 

rriRf,  anbacrihen,  natemee*  ol  WH»Ln'>  Patxnt  tlfliMi:  Pou 
1    laa,  baviiig  ■-^~'  ■>■ ~.;-..i......  Pi--.  -  ~a.....:.:. 


Meaan.  WniiLn.  MiLlcWfc  Co.,  of  Albany,  and  their  snnu. 

Hone  Powera;  and  eiery  •nob  Power  mude  or  aolr]  liy  ihem.  or  by 
any  nennn  haviiua  LiceiuK  id  da  ao.  has  upon  one  or  Ihe  Ccul  Iroii 
8«ni-Circlea,  u  tmrh  eiid  of  the  Power,  U.e  ^vord. 

'"Whwlar'a  Fatant-WhMlo',  Ifaliiik  *  Oo,,  llakart, 

Altaanj,  V.  T," 
A  dae  artemion  to  ihia  faei  will  enable  Parchaien  to  avoiil  impo- 

Nopenon  ar£nn  in  Albany,  eieepl  WIIKELER,  MELICK  h 
Co.,  i<  aniligiiaed  la  make  or  lelt  aaid  lloiae  Powen. 
April  1.  A.tt  W.  C.  WHEELER,  Palemee*. 


Just  Pnbliihed, 

APR  ACTIC  AL  Trealiae  ca  the  C(nameIlnii,HMIu  and  Tentilc. 
lion  of  Hoi  Himaea,  indadiiic  OwmcraiBriaa,  fecM  Haawe*. 
Oiaperies,andoiberl(iiidi<ifhcini«iharala<ni«area.wia|nicbeal<li. 
reRioaa  Ihriheir  nanacnieiit,  i^ttmii  10  ligin,  heat,  aad  air,  with 
numemut  eiimviuga,  by  Rofcert  B.  Leachara.  Priee  BI.  For  aale 
by /.  M.THORBURMACO..  I6Jabnaire«,New.Yort      Feb.t. 


AGBIOnXTinUL  WASSHOiriB, 
IM  Frmi  StKd,  A>to-r>i. 
"TiHE  Sobacriber  woqW  call  Ihe  ancBuaiof  ihoae  pBreh»«in«,  to 
1    hi>  eiteuaiva    aaaonmenl   of  AQRICVLTURAL   IMtAn. 
lUEKTS. 
'•Htg^fti  PttmiKm*'  PIoHj  wfaichwcreawardcdlhehiabcat  ikciib- 

uiiu  in  isit,  isn,  iMe,  law,  hA  uki. 

Alio.  Eagh  CiMtr-Dniif^,  and  all  Ptowa  in  pseral  wte. 
Cam  SlitUdn,  wilh  ainale  aud  double  hoppera. 

iucUUT^4  and  olhen. 

— .  -ind  Bonidni'  Patent 

Dd  Clo^'a  Holary  Beiew. 

,„  .^Ci^MiIlj,  Gral  Mdk,  ' 

lea,  Rakca,  Scylhea,  Fork^  A . 


r-pHE  Iddi  ManoTaclnring  Conuany  olbi  Iheir  Foodrette  Ca  aak 

X  at  Iheir  uanal  pricei,  vix:  VlJnperbarrel,  for  aDyrmandEyovcT 
ail  hacrela.  delivered  free  of  cnriage  on  board  oC  vtaKl.  in  Ihe  i-ily 
of  New- York.  The  sttirte  offered  Ihia  year  Ibr  aale,  will  have  ilig 
Klnin1>«  of  being  freaMy  maiiufai " 
py-  The  compwiy'a  office  It  T4 


Conland  Street,  New-Yock  eiiy, 

_  ..^.._  >  __j^  M*I1CT*CT1:»J5S 

April  I,  1»I— Ol 


nOIorgui  Eon*,  Totng  Oiflbrd. 

THIS  Ine  Hone,  of  Ihe  genoine  Moron  brred.  wiD  amnd 
Ihe  eoning  aeaaon,  at  the  alable  oT  ihe  a ahacnber.  in  Far- 
muigtnii,  Ct-,  for  Ihe  U'e  oTAlaret.  Youiii  Giflbrd  wn  bred  mWal- 
pete,  N.  H-,  and  was  gf  4  by  Old  Giff>nl  Mofgan.hisdaRia  jwrr  Mor- 


nown  and  admiieil  ihrougboot  New-Eng!anl,  Iha 

T^MS^tSddllls (or  a abwle aervica.    « Ihe  aewon.    VIOiD. 
nmnce.  WM.  L.  COWLES 


THE  .^uhKrihen.  MHiiulariuieTa  of,  and  Dialen  in,  Agncnlninl 

on  hiuid,  and  n^r  Hie.  the  lar»>t  and  nwei  complele  ad»innieiii  <M 
AgriciilTural  and  Honiriiburd  iBnleuienu,  Field  and  GaidcD  SesK 
in  Ihe  United  Sutea,  among  which  may  he  foiuid  the  foUowinc . 

PfoiM — L'p¥nuda  of  ISO  did^rent  paileni*  and  aiz^  adanied  hi  all 
Ihediireri'nlkiiidf  of  anil  and  niialei  of  culiure,  among  whirh  may 
lie  found  the  geuuiue  Eafle  Improved  Plov,  which  Lai  taken  the 
Preniinin  wherex'e:  eihilnlcd  or  leaied- 

Hamvi-Of  all  kmdi  and  aiiei. 

-SmJ  SomTi~A  ireni  vaiiely,  thai  will  plant  all  kinda  oTgniii  mi 
leed  at  any  re((uired  diaiance, 
CulffnUar)— A  Inige  inid   aried  awonmenl. 
ITiinr  Kama— Seli-aclliig,  1^  vajioua  utea,  wiih  all  ihe  lale  im- 

Qrain  3fiHi— French  Durr  fslone  aud  Cast  Iron,  fram  ff£  10  tSSO, 


fTanan 


i-or  di 


appro\'«d  patteiiv  and  aiaea.,  for  hay, 
Cnni  .l^'Orra— Scvcrnl  newkinrt<,IngctherwhkBlllfaeoUaDdii*M 
CnrfiB  aad  Fire  Eagfur— Of  tereni  invention,  and  ibc  heat  ani. 
Citrii  nmf  ITasiiiit— or  any  ilyle  and  liie,  faniiahed  ai  die  ibort- 

rooat  n|i(H  oved  liwl-fniing  Seed  Wheal. 

Spring  J(ji  anil  Bnrl'!f—m  any  ruanlily. 

Slwnioii.itat— Jim  rernrrd  freth  ftma  Keutocty,  luiialile  ftw 
Lnwiw.  niid  eariyanl  hue  fmtBm. 

Chrfr  .Bwif— White  anil  Red,  ■  atiperinr  anifle. 

TimMi/  .^cA^New  lud  perfoelly  free  from  fcml  wed- 

Ganttn'^fifj — All  eXTrtlaive  Aoe-k,  acieeted  with  Ihe  mairM  care, 
ejEJieesely  for  die  Amerinin  marftel- 

Fonign  fiffds — <>■'  the  Usn  qnnlily,  and  taieal  iimonalivi. 

t?Tii«  Suit— Ray,  Lueeme  and  'SThiie  Dnleh  Clavn  Seed,  jiM 

W  St«f»— Canary,  Hemp,  Rape  and  Millett. 

Hiw— Oenuine  Feniviiin  aiiit  Paiagonian  of  the  bat  quality. 


Plaitir— Gronnd.  in  barjel' 


JOHN  MAYBER  ft  On 

IPT  WUM  Sine),  Naw.Toifc. 


1851. 
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PARKER  &  WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  Garden  Itnphmmts  and  Farm  Ma- 
efcmM,  aiid  atowtn  and  Importers  of  SEEDS  aud  TREES, 
8  and  10  G^rrkh  Block,  a«clmoue-0t.,  Boatoa. April  1— tf. 

BOKBSIIC  ABDCALS  AT  AUCnOH. 


riiuK  poatpoaed  yearly  sale  of  Fitll  Bebd  Short-hobhb  and  Im- 
X  FROVXD  Daoit  Stock,  oonaiaiing  of  aboat  fifiy  head,  will  come 
off  at  my  farm  on  Tueaday,  June  24th,  1851,  at  V2  o'clock,  M»  lahall 
djspooe  of  all  the  improved  Dairy  Stock,  which  is  compoaed  of  the  finest 
Short-hora,  with  a  slight  crass  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  which  some 
wiiteis  say  was  part  or  the  original  ii^ediont  which  composed  the 
improved  Short-boms^ 

1  am  now  hreeding  the  Short-horns,  Devons  and  Ayrshirea,  each 
aeparately  aud  pare,  wfaich^  owing  lo  (he  limits  of  my  farm,  make  it 
necessirylo  confine  myself  to  those  three  breeds.  By  the  awards 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  American  Institute,  and  my 
own  County  Society^  (with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  I  was 
not  a  competitpr  at  either,)  it  will  folly  a|^)ear  that  I  have  been  a  very 
successful  exhibitor.  The  cow  which  won  the  Fikst  Prisb  as  a 
milker,  at  the  American  Institute  last  year,  was  bred  by  me,  and 
composed  of  the  above  alluded  to  Dairy  Stocx.  Several  m  the  Bulls 
got  by  Lamanine  will  be  of  the  most  appropriate  age  for  efficient  ser- 
vice Uio  coming  season.  Ail  Cows  and  Heifers  old  enoiwh.  will  be 
warranted  m  calf  at  the  day  of  sale,  by  my  Imported  Bull  "  Lord 
En'holme,"  or  my  celebrated  Bull  "  Lamartine." 

1  own  two  thorough  bred  Devon  Bulls ;  one  the  celebrated  old  Ma- 
jor, the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old,  imported  by  me  from  Devon- 
shire. One  of  the  above  animals  will  be  sold— -wmch,  I  have  not  as 
yet  determined. 

^  A  full  Catalc^^e,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  animal,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  time,  with  minute  description  of  sale,  &c. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Suffolk  Sows,  in  pig  to  my  imported  Boar, 
roost  of  the  progeny  of  vi\dch  will  be  old  enough  to  di^xne  of  on 
that  day. 

I  also  have  about  SM)  South  Down  Ewes,  most  of  which  I  imported 
(rom  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  aud  now  in  lamb  to  my  imported 
Bock  "  Babraham.'*  Some  of  their  Buck  Lambs  will  be  offered  at 
auction  on  that  day. 

This  sale  will  not  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  Stock  from 
my  previous  Herd,  but  will  also  euaole  persons  to  ivocure  calves 
from  my  importea  Bull,  lambs  from  my  imported  Kam,  and  pigs 
fix>m  my  imported  Boor— -oU  of  which  animals  were  recently  selected 
by  roe  m  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warrantlug  the  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf,  is  this :  in 
ease  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  witli  the  purchaser, 
on  his  certificate  cf  thai  fact,  either  to  receive  from  me  825,  (say 
twenty-five  dollars,)  or  to  send  the  cow  to  my  farm,  and  I  will  keep  her 
the  proper  time  (free  of  expense)  \o  have  her  flrot  in  calf  to  ciihor  of 
my  Bulu,  which  he  shall  choose.  I  will  give  ^25  for  any  heifer  calf 
Irom  either  of  the  Cows  or  Heifers  sold  at  the  sale,  delivered  on  my 
farm,  at  two  Mweksold. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  a  distance,  wfll  be  delivered  on  ship- 
board or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New- York,  free  of  risk  or  expense  lo 
the  pnrchaser. 

Persons  living  at  the  south,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  would  not  be 
'Well  that  stock  should  be  transported,  at  that  hot  season  of  the  year, 
may  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  remain  with  me  until 
the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  taken  care  of,  and 
charge  only  a  reasonable  price  for  their  keep.  One  of  my  objects 
in  breeding  improved  domestic  animnls.  is  to  assist  m  distributwg 
them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one,  if  not  the  most  important 
feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  to  benefit 
the  consuming  country  at  large. 

All  communications  through  the  Post,  please  pre-pay,  and  I  will 
pre-pay  their  answers,  and  also  a  Catalogue  if  required.  Catalogues 
"Will  b4M  be  had  at  aU  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses  and 
offices  <H  the  principal  Agricultural  Journals,  on  and  after  the  1st 
dayof  Jyne  next.  Persons  wishing  to  view  the  stock  at  any  time 
'win  find  my  superintendmit,  Mr.  Wilkiiison,  to  give  them  the  de- 
sired information  i^cn  I  am  not  at  home. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851^  at  Mount  Fordham,  'West- 
chester County,  eight  miles  from  the  City  of  New- York,  by  Harlem 
Railroad.    Apnl  1.— 3t ^ L.  G.  MORRIS. 

MORSirS  GRBT. 

rwiHIS  celebrated  Horse  was  awarded  the  first  premium  of  930,  at 
X  the  great  New>York  Stattf  Fair  in  Sept..  1350,  where  he  was 
ezhibiteo  with  a  large  number  of  his  colts,  ana  was  judged  the  best 
■tock'horse  for  "all  work"  in  this  country.  Said  horse  has  trotted 
his  mile  in  two  minutes  and  forty-six  seconds.  One  of  his  colts  took 
the  fint  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Scu-atoga  Springs;  he  was 
owned  by  Mr.  MiUiman,  of  Washiiigton  comity,  N.  Y. — and  in  all 
places  where  this  stock  has  been  exhibited,  they  have  carried  off  the 
best  preminms.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15)  hands  high, 
stron^y  and  finely  proportioned. 

This  Horse  is  a  descendant  of  the  "  Dilligence  horses"  in  Italy, 
and  brought  firora  there  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  into  France.  His 
•ire  was  brought  to  Quebec,  and  was  then  sold  to  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  McNit,  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  His  dam  was  of  the 
Messenger  breed. 

Said  Horse  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  MiUs  of  Argyle,  Washington 
<»anty,  N.  Y.  We  challenge  any  horse  in  this  State  to  show  as  fine 
stock  as  said  Horse.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bot- 
tom, and  good  temper^  are  eagerly  sought  aAer  in  the  market,  and 
command  prices  varying  from  fliSO,  to  9500,  and  81iK)0. 

Terms  SIO  the  season.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon.  Said  Horse 
win  stand  at  the  stable  of  James  Rice,  three  miles  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  I^nsingburgh.  AU  communications  addressed  to  I.  T.  Grant, 
P.  M.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  prompt  at^ 
tention.  CALVIN  MORSE, 

AprU  1, 1851-31.  I.  T.  GRANT. 


New  York  Agricnltiiral  Warehonte  and  Seed  Store. 

AB.  ALX£N  &  CO.,  180  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y.,  oOer 
•  for  sale  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  the  latest 
and  best  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  and 
Field  aud  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  embracing  every  im- 

Slement,  Machine  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Farmer,  Planter  or  Gar- 
ener.  We  would  coll  particular  attention  to  our  large  variety  of 
most  approved  and  very  superior  Plows^  Harrows,  Seed  Sowers, 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Cultivators.  Com  SheUers,  Straw  Cut- 
ters, Hay  and  Cotton  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Garden  and  Fire  Engines, 
Water  Rams,  Endless  Cliaui  ^Suction  and  Force  Pumps,  Horse 
Powers,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Garden  and  FiekT  Rollers, 
Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuffers.  Garden  Shear^  Knives,  Saws,  &c.. 
Grain  Cradles.  Scythes.  Snaths,  Fan  Mills,  Forks,  tee.  &c.  Wa- 
gons, Cans,  Mills  and  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  either  on  hand  or  fhr- 
nished  at  shortest  notice.  Our  extensive  mauufuctory  gives  us  every 
advantage  for  maldng  all  articles  to  order  and  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  ^ 

GUANO,  Poudrette,  Plaster,  Bone  Dust,  &c> 

Sksds. — Fresh  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  raised  expressly  for  us. 
We  shall  recommend  only  Implements,  Seeds  and  Manures  of  known 
utility  and  genuineness,  and  shall  endeavor  by  the  lowuess  of  our 
prices,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  to  meet  all  th« 
just  wants  of  the  public. 


Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  published  monthly  at  91  a 
lar.  A.  B.  ALL£N  it  CO., 

180  and  tOl  Water  street,  New  York. 
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GREAT  SALE  OF  SUPERIOR  THOROUGH 

Bred  Short-horn  Cattle. 

THE  subscriber,  having  more  stock  than  can  be  sustained  on  hit 
form,  will  offer  at  public  auction  about  30  head  of  his  Improved 
Short-horn  Cattle,  consisting  of  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Heiier  and 
Bull  Calves,  on  Thursday,  the  2G(h  day  of  June  umu,  at  his  farm,  3| 
miles  from  this  city.  ift    ^ 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  improved  stock  in  li9  country,  and  in 
Canada,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  herd,  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
has,  through  the  medium  of  importations  from  England,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  best  herds  in  this  country^  spared  no  expense  to  rear  a 
Herd  of  Cattle,  from  which  superior  aiumals  could  safely  be  drawn, 
for  improvement  and  cross  upon  other  herds. 

His  importations  have  been  derived  from  that  eminent^reeder.  tha 
late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  York8hire,Eiiglaiid, which 
herd  it  is  well  known,  lias  recently  been  disposed  of  at  public  sale  by 
his  administrators,  and  dispersed  m  many  oaiids,  and  can  no  longer 
be  resorted  to  as  a  whole  for  improvement.  The  amiouncement  of 
that  sale  created  great  imerest,  and  ail  Short-horn  breeders  in  Eng- 
land seemed  emulous  to  secure  one  or  more  of  the  animals  to  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  their  herds ;  and  at  the  day  of  sale  there  was  fomid 
a^semUled,  the  largest  audience  ever  before  vrimessed  on  a  similar 
occasion,  numbering,  it  »  said,  from  4  to  5,000  persons;  among  them 
were  the  most  eminent  breeders  in  England^  and  several  from  other 
countries.  Some  of  the  animals  bruiging  prices  which  seemed  uicre- 
dible  to  many. 

In  the  herd  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  included  the  imported  Bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  aud  the  premium  Bull  Meteor.  These  are  Bates 
Bulls,  and  their  reputation  as  stock  getters,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  comments.  I  am,  howtiver.  autnorised  to  say  by  Lewi't  F.  Allen, 
Esq..  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  in  this 
country,  and  who  has  had  ample  mJkis  for  forming  a  judgment. 
"  that  m  no  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  inive  these  two  bulls  been  bred 
to  Short-horn  cows  of  other  herds  previously  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  what  the  produce  were  supenor  in  general  qualities  to 
such  herds."  The  most  of  the  stock  which  is  now  offered  for  sale, 
has  been  bred  from  these  two  bulls;  and  the  proprietor  having  a 
young  bull  more  remotely  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  herd 
which  he  retains,  (say  about  14  in  number,)  he  cim  now  spare  these 
two  valuable  Bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  stock  offered  for  sale,  six 
yomig  Bulls,  from  8  moiitlis  to  about  2  years  old^  in  addition  to  the 
two  above  named;  mid  the  remahider  of  the  stock  will  be  composed 
of  Cows,  (most  of  them  posses^iing  extraordinary  milkuig  qualities,) 
Heifers,  and  Heifer  Calves, 

It  is  believed  that  no  Herd  of  Short-horns  has  ever  been  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country,  exhibiting  more  of  the  valuable  combinations  of 
qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  perfect  atiimnls.  A  Catalogue 
containing  the  pedigrees  of  these  nnimals  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at 
an  early  period,  ui  which  the  terms  of  s<i1e  will  be  stated.  A  credit 
will  be  given  from  6  to  IS  months.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  exam- 
ine the  herd  at  their  convenience.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  AprU  1, 1851— 3t. 

THE  ORIGINAL  BLACK-HAWK. 

AT  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  friends  of  this  ja«tly  celebrated 
Morgan  Stallion,  the  ownu  has  been  induced  to  let  him  re- 
main ui  Vermont  for  one  season  mOTC. 

TTie  superiority  of  this  horse  as  a  Stock-getter  u  becoming  more 
and  more  highly  appreciated,  as  his  progeny  are  disseminata  over 
the  country. 

For  particnlais  in  regard  to  pedigree  and  performances  see  lei^ 
bills  and  previous  volumes  of  the  Cultivator. 

Black  Hawk  will  be  kept  for  this  leafson  at  the  stable  <^  the  sub- 
scriber*. 

Terms  S25  the  season,  payable  in  cflflh  or  satisfactory  notes  on 
demaiKl,  with  interest 

Mares  will  be  pastured  at  a  reasonable  price — accidents  and  es- 
capes at  the  risk  of  the  owners, 

D.  &  D.  E.  HILL,  Agents. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  March  1— 4t. 
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Reaping  Mi^Jmie 
and  a  half  blc^^^^ 
of  an  old  and  wsKe 
As  the  farmers  c^vV* 


Reaping,  Mowing  and  Hemp  Outting. 

HUSSEY'S  BEAPINO  AHS  MOWIKO  MACHIHE. 

IT  is  now  ei^teen  years  since  the  subscriber  first  introduced  his 
Reapinir  MJibluue  uito  the  State  of  New- York.  It  then  cul  two 
^  le  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  in  the  language 
lenced  farmer  of  that  day,  **  It  cheated  tJu  kogs.^^ 
Vest  em  New-V'ork  appear  to  be  yei  unacquauit- 
ed  with  the  real  merits  of  the  Machine,  lor  want  of  procuring  those 
of  Baltimore  make,  the  following  letters  are  respect! uily  offered  for 
theix  perusal. 

Utica,  Lasalle  Co.,  Illinois,  Dec.  14, 1850. 

Mr.  Obkd ^ussKT,  Baltimore,  Md. — Dear  Sir:  1  received  your 
Reaping  and  Mowuig  Machine  in  time  for  harvest.  I  used  it  for  har- 
vestuig  and  for  mowing.  I  am  fully  sulisKcd  tliat  vour  Machines  ore 
the  best  yet  offered  to  Uie  farmers  of  thlt  state.  I  nave  mowed  about 
four  hundred  acres,  a  great  portitni  of  which  was  wild  prairie,  very 
frequently  ruiuiinff  against  buth  stones  and  ant  heaps,  with  sumcient 
force  to  throw  botli  driver  and  raker  off  the  Machine,  without  ii^ury 
to  the  Machine.  Why  your  Machine  is  preferable  to  all  others,  is, 
after  you  have  cut  your  diffi-rent  kind:}  of  grain.  uUy  as  well  as  con 
be  done  by  any  other  Machine,  with  not  over  fifteen  minutes  work, 
you  can  take  the  «aine  machine  into  your  meadow,  or  on  to  the  prairie, 
and  cut  your  grns^  at  the  rale  of  ten  acres  per  day,  cutting  it  closer 
and  cleaner,  than  can  be  done  with  the  scythe.  >Vith  proper  care, 
year  rmichine  will  last  fit\eeii  or  twenty  years  with  trilling  repairs. 
Very  resi>eclfully  yours.  JAMES  CLARKE. 

P.  S.  There  is  an  imperfect  Machine,  [your  [tatcnt,]  made  on  Fox 
River,  which  has  failed  m  every  uistance  that  I  have  heard  from. 
Your  attention  to  this  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  as 
those  imperfect  Machines  ar^xtensively  scattered  over  the  state. 
Island  Grotg,  Sangamon  Co.,  HI.,  Dec.  35,  1850. 

Mr.  Obkd  Hussky,  Baltimore,  Md.— Dear  Sir:  Last  summer  I  re- 
ceived two  of  IIu-Ascy's  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines,  one  from 
your  own  shop  in  Baltimore,  aim  the  other  manufactured  in  this  state. 
UnfortunateU'  for  me,  I  retained  the  one  manufactured  in  this  siate^ 
and  with  dimculty  succeeded  in  cutting  about  two  hundred  acres  ot 
wheat  and  grass.  The  one  from  your  shon  I  let  Mr.  John  Simms 
have,  who  cut  his  wheat,  oats  aiid  hay,  aoout  seventy-five  acres, 
with  perfect  satiAfiiction  and  eaw,  moet  of  it  with  two  horses,  ana 
without  beuig  obliged  to  grind  the  knives.  Al^er  Mr.  Simms  finished 
his  harvest,  he  let  Mr.  J  D.  Smith,  of  Island  Grove,  have  it,  who  cut 
about  three  hundred  acres  of  gnu's  witJi  it,  tlie  machine  giving  per- 
fect saUsfactiou.    Very  respectfully  yours.       EDWARD  J.  ENO. 

Springfield,  111 ,  Dec.  25,  1S50. 

Mr.  Oavp  Hussrt,  Baltimore,  Md. — Dear  Sir :  I  have  used  one  of 
your  Mowing  and  Reapuig  Machines,  and  oon-iider  it  the  l>est  Ma- 
'  chine  I  ever  saw^  and  never  intend  to  do  without  one,  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  one,  even  if  I  have  to  go  to  Baltimore  nnd  remnui  at  the  shop 
till  one  can  be  made.  I  do  candidly  believe  that  if  1  had  had  one  ten 
years  ago,  I  would  now  feel  like  a  much  younger  man — and  cheer- 
lully  recommend  them  to  all  who  have  grass  or  griun  to  cut,  as  a 
Machine  that  will  do  their  work  in  perfect  order,  neatness,  and  with 
esM  to  aU  employed,  JOHN  SEMMS. 

4  mUes  west  of  Springfield,  111. 
Carrolton,  Green  county.  111.,  Dec.  27.  1850. 

I  procured  one  of  Mi.  Ilu^scy'i  Heaphig  luul  Mowing  Machines 
from  Baltimore  last  spring.  I  cut  eightv  acres  of  wheat,  and  ten  acres 
of  oats,  and  fiAy  acres  ol  timothy  with  it.  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
After  which  I  cut  sLxty  acres  oC  Clover  seed  with  it  in  less  than  five 
Jays.  I  could  not  have  saved  the  clover  sce<I  without  the  machine, 
*o  I  consider  I  saved  the  whole  cost  of  the  machine  in  the  saving  ot 
Jlovcr  seed  alone.  /  SAMUEL  THOMAS. 

Sprmgfield,  III.,  Dec.  25,  1850. 

Mr.  Obkd  Hnsaxr,  Baltimore,  Md. — Dc^r  Sir :  During  the  harvest 
jf  August,  1919,  with  one  of  your  Machines,  I  cut  sixty  acres  of 
aemp,  u-<iing  a  set  of  four  and  a  half  feet  knives  and  giwra,  and  two 
»eam'<,  of  four  horses  each,  changing  every  two  rounds,  which  cut  on 
sii  average  eight  acres  per  day.  This  last  harvest,  the  aame  single 
machine,  with  six  foot  guard  and  knives,  operated  by  the  same  force, 
.iul  successively  two  hundred  and  fifty  acros  of  Hemp,  or  from  ten 


to  twelve  acrea  per  day.  From  this  enpenenee,  I  take  plcsMre  ia 
recommenduig  your  cutters  above  the  Hemp  cradle  and  hook,  not 
only  as  a  labor  saving,  by  the  expedition  with  which  they  cm,  boi  as 
Hemp  saviiiff,  from  the  perfect  thoroughness,  evenneas,  and  nearoesa 
to  the  ground,  with  which  they  dt>  their  work,  and  the  regular,  and 
cc^ected  form  in  which  thev  leave  the  Hemp  after  beiM  cut. 

Yours  respcctluUy;  EDWARD  S.  COX. 

Napennlle,  Aagoat  97, 1049. 
A  few  days  since,  Mr.  Hussey  came  to  this  place  with  his  Res^wr, 
maimfactiued  at  Baltimore,  to  exhibit  to  the  fisrmers  of  Da  F^e 
comity.  His  first  trial  here,  was  ui  a  piece  of  He<%erow  Wheat,  on 
new  land,  and  very  heavy,  bm  stonduig  up  well,  and  in  good  order 
for  cutting.  It  did  the  work  well,  and  very  fast,  as  grtm  and  weeds 
were  no  impediment.  We  next  went  hito  a  piece  of  Black  Sea 
Wheat  of  founeen  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  nearly  flat  on  the 
CTOund,  and  lying  in  ail  directions.  I  had  no  idea,  that  it  ooold  be  cut 
By  any  machuie,  but  to  my  astonishment,  it  worked  as  free  and  easy 
as  if  toe  grain  were  standing  up;  we  frequently  went  roond  ih« 
piece  on  a  trot.  We  were  visited  ui  the  course  of  the  day  by  frea 
fifty  to  seventy  persona,  who  were  tdl  well  pieaaed,  and  thoacfat  w« 
were  doing  better  work  than  they  had  ever  before  seen  done  by  anr 
other  machine..  Although  I  hod  two  other  machine*  in  my  fiekt, 
could  I  have  kept  the  Hussey  Reaper  through  mv  harvest,  and  aban- 
doned all  others,  I  should  have  finished  several  days  aoouer,  and  did 
my  work  much  more  to  my  satisfaction.        MORRI8  SLEIGHT. 

It  should  be  understood,  and  the  subscriber  will  here  stale  the 
fact,  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  foregoing, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  different  reapers  used  in  the  western 
states. 

He  will  state  another  fact,  to  wit :  The  reaper  so  often  spoken  of 
in  the  west,  first  appeared  in  Virginia,  in  competition  with  his  own. 
It  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  and  Hussey's  Reaping  Machme  is  now 
rapidly  taking  their  places.  All  orders  must  be  directed  to  the  soh- 
sfcnber  in  Baltimore. OBKD  HL'SSEY. 

Lawrenoe  Scientific  School, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridgej  Mauachutttts. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  attend  daUy,  from  9  o»elock.  A.  M.,  tS 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  uithe  Laboratories,  and  under  the  directioo  of 
the  following  Profwsjors : 

Louis  Aoas<4iz,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  2U>ology. 

jErraSTs  Wtmam,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Phy!<iology. 

HsNRT  L.  EusTis,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Ebkk  Nobto.n  IIoR»poao,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Instruction  is  also  giveit  by  Profe'fsor  Pixrck  ui  Mathematics,  Prof. 
LovxRiNO  in  Physics,  and  the^Me-srs.  Bokd  at  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory. 

All  lectures  delivered  to  the  undergradnales  of  the  College,  are  frre 
to  members  of  the  Scieiilifio  fk-hooT  For  further  informatjon  apf>.y 
to  £.  N.  HORSFORD,  Dean  of  the  Facultv. 

May  1,  lS51-0t. ^ 

Bone  Manure. 

AVERY  superior  quality  of  Boss  Dust,  finely  ground,  and  war- 
ranted pure,  is  now^-epnrcd  at  the  Eaolb  MAyvTAcrvni'SQ 
Co.,  for  Farmers  and  Gardentrt.    It  is  perfeolly  dry,  packed  m  tight 
barrels,  and  will  keep  sound  in  any  climate.    Apply  to 
May  1— It*         ALFRED  T.  KEMP,  flS  Beaver^.,  New-York. 

■'■■■■■'  '  f  ■■--^-■-■-.■»B  ■■!■  I  ■  P* 

Hew  York  Agrienltanl  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 

AB.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  189  snd  191  Water  street,  New  York. 
•    Fresh  Garden  Seeds,  a  large  asilirtmem  of  the  various 
Also,  Field  Seeds. 

Lawn  and  oilier  grnsscs, 

Hortiewltural  and  Garden  TntpUmtnts.     The  best        ^^^ 
variety  for  sale  in  the  Uniioil  States.    Plows,  Spades,  Bttedp/Kt^kc 
Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Poudretn,  and  other  lartifiaers 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders  by  letter  or  otherwise. 
March  1— tf. ' 

HORSE    POWEH. 

UNRIYALI^ED  Horse  Powers  of  oU  kinda,  gotranteed  the  bett 
ui  the  United  States. 
1.  The  Endless  Chahi  or  Railway  Power,  of  oar  own  roano&r- 
mre,  both  single  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  two  horses.  These 
have  never  been  equaUed  \.y  any  oUier  mannfactiu-er  for  lightness  in 
miming,  strength,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  tuiivaaaUy 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

J.  The  Bogiirdus  Power,  for  one  to  four  hones.  Tliese  are  com- 
pact and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kmds  of  work. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  ooe  to  six 
horses.    A  new  and  favorite  Power. 

4.  Trimble*s  iron  sweep  Power  for  ooe  to  four  hones.  Warrea^s 
dhto  A.  B.  ALLEN  k.  CO., 


March  1— tf. 


18i  h.  1»1  Water  street.  New  York. 
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ALBANY,  JUNE,  1851. 


ToL.  Vm.— No.  6. 


^rngnw  nf  agrimltart. 

SoneaUcnslmReLaUoa  to  Improrementa.— No>  VI. 
Hatibo  noticed  lotne  of  th«  priDcipal  ImproremenlB 
vbidi  have  been  •chleved  in  agrlcuUnrei  we  would  now 
eklt  atteation  to  Kveral  snbjecta  to  whlcb  eSbrtsror  fur- 
ther InpTOTementa  might  be  profltably  directed. 

1.  The  greatctt  def^M  tn  American  Kgiiculture  at  the 
preaeot  time,  arise  chlefiy  from  cartlittnen  and  wailt. 
The  disregard  of  order,  lyitem  and  economy  ,1a  the  bane 
of  onr  KirmlDg.  It  Is  tlie  occasion  of  conatant  and  Im- 
menae  loaa  In  many  way*.  The  moat  striking  example 
of  this,  perliapa,  ii  tlie  great  negligence  In  regard  to  the 
aiTlDg  of  mfttmnts.  Notwithstanding  the  t^eqaeacy 
with  wlikh  this  Bobject  has  been  bronght  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Ikrmen,  there  Ib  Bcarcely  a  neighborhood  in  irttich 
many  iDatances  of  the  neglect  and  Ioib  alluded  to,  SlTS 
not  seen.  On  most  (arms  there  ii  nearly  a  total  lose  of 
tlie  nrine  of  the  stock,  during  the  time  it  is  kept  at  the 
barn ;  and  ereo  the  other  portion  of  the  excrement  is 
often  so  much  exposed  Ihat  one-lialf  lis  value,  probably, 
li  loat.  It  is  oCten  washed  into  th«  highway,  and  Is  seen 
in  the  coloring  of  the  water  of  brooks,  which  carry  off 
the  solable  portiotts.  It  would  not, probably,  be  anoyer 
estimate  of  this  loss,  to  aay  (liat  with  many  laimera.  it 
la  more  than  equal  to  the  money  thej  pay  in  taxes. 

This  loBs  might  be  almost  wholly  prevented,  and  with 
but  UttLe  comparative  expouse,  The  first  thing  towards 
tills  would  be  to  nse  plenty  of  snbatanceg  to  absorb  all  the 
liquids  of  the  stabtes  and  yarda.  Coliars  under  barns  and 
■tables,  where  the  shape  of  the  ground  would  render  it 
ConKaient  to  make  them,  wonld  be  preferable,  as  re- 
ceptacles for  manure,  to  any  other  plan.  Where  cellars 
»re  Dot  made,  there  might  be  excavations  under  the 
■talis,  and  being  Blled  with  muck,  peat-cliarcoal,  or 
ctiaroaal  dust,  the  nrinc  would  be  reigned  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  application  to  the  soil.  Yards  should  be  so 
formed  bj  means  of  embankments,  if  necessary,  that 
there  will  be  no  soak  or  wash  from  them.  If  the  roofs  of 
tbc  buildings  throw  more'wster  ou  the  manure  than  is 
■ulHclent  to  keep  it  moist,  (not  wet)  gutters  and  spouts 
should  be  put  up  to  lead  the  water  off. 

The  practice  of  having  plenty  of  water  In  bam-yardi, 
•lionid  be  more  general.  In  many  Instances  aiiimals 
•tistain  much  injury  from  the  want  oT  this  requisite,  and 
■nuch  valuable  manure  is  loat  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  neatness  in  form 
mansigement,  especially  In  preventing  tlie  growth  ofper- 
aldona  plants,  and  in  keeping  bnoe*  and  buildings  In  re- 


pi^r.  There  is  ageneral  carelcsmiess — in  many  InslADces 
a  downright  sloveolhkess,  evinced  In  this  respect,  which 
detracts  much  ttom  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  depreciates  the  value  of  the  laud. 
It  1b  astoidshlng  that  this  matter  shoyld  be  so  little  re- 
garded. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  door-yards 
of  farm-houses  grown  up  to  thistles,  burdocks,  lie. 
Sometimes  a  half  acre  or  more  of  the  best  land  thefiirm 
affords,  U  thus  appropriated  as  a  seed-bed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  these  vile  things,  and  from  which  they  ore  scat- 
tered roand  the  country.  Eventbespot  misnamed  "the 
garden, "  fVcqnently  has  a  wide  border,  which,  perhaps, 
amounts  to  one-half  its  area,  wholly  filled  and  occupied 
with  weeds  and  bushes. 

The  ii^ury  Ttom  these  foul  plants  is  much  great«r  than 
is  generally  supposed.  They  Increase  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  lessen  the  yield,  and  debase  the  quality  of 
crops.  When  the  soil  is  full  of  weeds,  they  often  get 
the  start  of  crops,  and  smother  them  down.  In  broad- 
cast crops,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  eradicate  weeds,  a 
and  they  run  to  seed — the  sued  mingles  with  the  grain 
and  depreciates  its  value  inranrkct.  Much  of  the  choic- 
est land  in  the  country  bos  been  greatly  deteriorated  hi 
value,  by  this  careless  cultivation  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  weeds.  In  some  of  the  western  states,  this 
has  been  strikingly  the  cose. 

It  should  be  a  standing  rule  with  (lirmcrs  to  prevent 
weeds  f^om  seeding.  TLiIs  will  at  least  prevent  their  In- 
crease, except  with  those  species  which  spread  by  the 
root.  In  addition  to  this,  the  thorough  oxtcrmlnatlon 
of  all  noxious  plants  should  be  followed  up  at  every  con- 
venient opportunity.  These  efforts  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  farm;  but  the  sides  of  high- 
ways, rail-roads,  and  all  pablic  thoroughtares  should  be 
guarded  with  the  same  attention.  There  is  a  law  In  this 
requiring  thistles,  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
canals,  on  the  sides  of  railroads,  fcc.  to  bo  mown  twice 
a  year,  but  the  work  is  often  neglected,  or  done  in  so 
poor  a  manner,  that  the  object  sought  is  not  attained. 
They  should  be  cut  cloit  to  thiground,  while  in  blossom, 
but  before  any  seed  Is  formed. 

8.  We  need  a  more  appropriate  division  of  fkrms,  ■■ 
regards  wood-land  and  cultivated  Adds,  and  a  better 
adaptation  of  the  various  portions  to  those  pugioset 
'most  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  country.  This  Is  a  matter  which  re- 
ceives bnt  little  attention  from  farmera.  An  Indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  forest  trees  has  been  made  In  many 
instances,  when  the  land  was  first  occuided,  and  a  neir 
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growth  has  not  been  allowed  to  take  its  pUoe.  The  con* 
sequence  is.  that  much  land  which  would  have  produced 
trees,  and  nothing  but  tree»— «8  the  rocky  points  of  hills, 
barren  knolls,  the  sides  of  gullies — have  been  left 
naked,  and  the  soil,  having  nothing  to  hold  its  particles 
together^  has  been  washed  to  sterility.  Another  injury 
which  has  ensued  f^om  this  destruction  of  trees,  is  the 
greater  exposure  of  many  situations  to  the  force  of 
winds.  In  this  climate,  subject  as  it  is  to  extreme  heat 
and  cold,  trees  are  important  as  a  means  of  shelter.  A 
border  of  trees,  even  of  not  more  than  a  rod  in  width, 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  fields,  will  produce  a  very 
favorable  effect  in  breaking  off  the  cold  blasts.  This  is 
particularly  required  on  hill  and  mountain  pastures,  and 
also  in  open  champaign  districts,  like  the  western  prairies. 
There  should  also  be  trees  in  proper  places  for  shade,  as 
animals  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  our  intense  summer 
sun,  suffer  greatly  from  its  effects. 

All  steep  hill-sides,  gorges  and  gullies,  should  be  left 
in  trees,  or  planted  with  them.  These  spots,  left  bald 
and  unproductive,  give  an  unpleasant  aspect  to  the  land- 
scape, but  clothed  with  trees,  they  impart  a  picturesque 
beauty  and  interest  to  the  scenery.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  cover  these  places  with  trees,  by  planting  the 
•ugar-maple,  elm,  white-ash,  oak,  chestnut,  and  some 
evergreens,  as  the  cedar,  hemlock,  and  pine,  to  fill  up 
the  plantation.  All  these  would  become  valuable,  either 
as  timber  or  for  fuel.  It  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
stock  away  from  them,  till  they  have  attained  such  size 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  browsing. 

4.  Drainage  is  a  subject  which  is  beginning  to  receive, 
as  it  deserves,  much  attention.  We  believe  it  will  prove 
here,  as  it  has  been  in  Europe,  the  most  important  means 
of  improving  the  soil,  which  has  been  adopted  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  In  the  northern  portion  of  our  country, 
there  is  much  land  which  would  be  rendered  vastly  more 
productive  by  under-drainage.  Judgment  and  experi- 
ence are  necessary  to  the  proper  location  and  construc- 
tion of  drains ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  fkrm  that  does  not 
contain  some  land  on  which  they  might  be  laid  down  to 
advantage.  The  whole  subject,  however,  has  within  a 
few  years,  been  so  much  discussed  through  the  medium 
of  this  periodical, that  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  at  present. 

5.  There  are  many  questions  iu  agriculture,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 
The  best  situation  for  instituting  and  carrying  on  proper 
experiments  for  the  solution  of  these  questions,  would  be 
an  Experimental  Farm,  in  connection  with  an  Agricul- 
tural School.  The  want  of  such  an  institution  forms  a 
great  barrier  to  making  these  experiments.  Few  indi- 
viduals can  afford  the  money  and  time  which  would  be 
required  to  carry  them  on,  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
naturally  consider  the  answers  involved  in  these  ques- 
tions, as  of  public,  rather  than  private  benefit.  It  is  ne- 
cessary and  proper,  therefore,  that  some  way  should  be 
devised  for  these  experiments  to  be  made,  without  an 
injurious  sacrifice  of  individual  interests.  In  the  absence 
of  snch  an  institution  as  has  been  mentioned,  something 
might  be  done  through  the  efforts  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, and  wc  think  a  portion  of  their  funds  could  not  be 
better  expended  than  in  the  employment  of  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  persons  to  conduct  experiments,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  board  of  directors. 


We  need  experiments  in  feeding  stock  with  varions 
crops,  in  order  to  asoeitain  their  relative  value,  and 
which  would  afford  for  this  purpose,  the  greatest  retnm 
per  acre,  or  for  the  expense  of  production.  In  relation 
to  manures,  also,  a  course  of  systematic  trials  to  show 
their  relative  effect  and  value  for  different  crops, 
and  on  different  soils,  would  be  highly  useful ;  and  it 
would  be  exceedingly  mterestlng,  as  well  as  practif»11y 
useful,  to  compare  the  results  of  these  experimenta,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  the  results  obtuned  by  chemical 
analysis.  To  test  the  different  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  in  regard  to  their  value  fat 
the  different  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  is 
another  important  object,  in  reference  to  which  thorough 
experiments  should  be  made. 

On  all  these  subjects  light  is  much  needed.  Wliat 
farmer,  for  mstance,  knows  what  crop  will  afford  him 
the  most  profit  for  the  purpose  of  making  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  or  butter  and  cheesel  Who  can  tell  the  relative 
value  of  Indian  com  and  the  other  grains,  or  of  carrots, 
tumeps,  or  other  roots,  for  either  of  these  purposes? 
We  are  equally  as  touch  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  If, 
for  example,  the  question  is  asked — ^What  is  the  actual 
difference  in  the  Short-horn,  Hereford,  Devon,  Ayrahire, 
and  common  cattle,  for  the  dairy,  or  for  beef,  who  can 
answer?  It  may  be  said  that  these  breeds  are  adapted  to 
diflferent  locations,  which  is  true,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  meet  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
though  there  is,  probably,  a  difference  in  their  capaci- 
ties, it  is  desirable  to  know  what  this  difference  would 
amount  to  in  pounds  of  meat,  butter  and  cheese,  and 
dollars  and  cents. 

6.  The  improvement  of  domestic  animals,  by  eocour- 
aging  a  class  of  skillful  and  systematic  breeders,  de- 
serves attention.  The  improvement  of  animals  by  the 
art  of  breeding,  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  husbandry,  and  yet  it  is  but  very  little  understood  in 
this  country.  It  necessarily  follows  that  we  have  made 
slow  progress  in  this  department,  and  th,  although  we 
have  had  frequent  importations  of  stock  from  abroad, 
producing,  in  many  instances,  a  marked  improrementin 
their  immediate  progeny,  it  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  necessary  to  continue  the  importations,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  our  stock.  The  truth  is,  our 
people  have  given  so  little  attention  to  the  subject,  or 
have  examined  it  under  snch  fklse  impressions,  that  It  is 
difiScnlt  to  find  a  man  who  is  really  capable  of  selecting 
a  proper  animal  to  breed  (torn,  and  much  more  difllcuU 
is  it  to  find  one  who  is  capable  of  breeding  a  herd  or 
flock,  without  degeneracy,  for  seycral  generations. 

The  successful  breeding  of  animals  for  particular  pur- 
poses,  requires  a  critical  judgment  and  skill,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  long  course  of  the  closest  obser- 


ration,  and  a  habit  of  comparing  animals,  united  with  a 
tnral  taste  for  the  subject,  and  a  determination  to  under- 
stand its  principles.  Hence  the  number  of  real  t'srpror- 
ers  in  this  line  has  been  very  small.  It  is  an  easy  m^t- 
ter  to  improve  a  stock,  so  long  as  the  breeder  can  resort 
to  other  stocks  of  a  quality  superior  to  his  own,  but 
when  deprived  of  this  advantage,  a  difficnlty  presents 
itself  which  few  have  the  sagacity  and  intelligence  to 
overcome.    This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  view  general! j  ta. 
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ken  of  this  matter.  Many  penons  seem  to  think  them- 
aelvea  fuUy  qualified  to  set  np  as  breeders  of  fine  stock ; 
bat  a  few  years  experience  generally  brings  disappoint- 
ment, and  convinces  tbem  that  more  knowledge  and  skill 
are  required  in  the  bushness,  than  they  bad  supposed. 

The  usefulness  of  improved  stock,  in  increasing  the 
profits  of  the  fiirmer,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument 
here.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  for  consideration, — 
Wliat  are  the  best  means  of  providing  suitable  animals 
of  the  various  species  and  breeds,  for  popagation?  We 
are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  can  be  best  done  by 
encouraging  a  class  of  men  as  breeders,  who  shall  make 
this  branch  of  business  their  constant  care  and  study. 
This  is  the  mode  which  has,  chiefly,  produced  the  im- 
provement of  the  live  stock  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  we  are 
confident  as  to  its  expediency  here.  It  is  no  aid  to  ac 
tual  improvement  for  every  man  who  keeps  stock  to  at- 
tempt to  breed  his  own  male  animals.  In  fiict,  it  is  this 
attempt  which  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  fiul- 
ure.  The  same  error  formerly  prevailed  in  Britain,  but 
has  been  generally  corrected  and  a  better  course  adopted. 

In  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  will  refer  to  a  paper 
by  Xr.  WiLsoH.  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society,  on  "  Rearing  Caitle  with  a  view 
to  Early  Maturity.''    It  is  remarked: 

<'  It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  it  is  in  general  highly 
inexpedient  for  the  beef-grower — the  farmer  who  de- 
pends on  his  regular  cast  of  fat  cattle-4o  attempt  breed- 
ing his  own  bull.  It  is  only  a  few  individuals  in  any  dis^ 
trict,  who  have  the  taste  and  skill  requisite  for  this  dif- 
llcult  department  of  the  business,  not  to  mention  the 
large  capital  which  must  necessarily  be  invested  in  it. 
Hade  wise  on  this  point,  the  farmer  of  the  Border,  pur- 
chases from  some  breeder  of  established  reputation,  a 
good  yearling  bull,  which  he  uses  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  then  replaces  by  another  in  like  manner.'' 

It  will  not  be  advisable  for  one  breeder  to  attempt  to 
rear  all  kinds  of  stock.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  the 
best  course  for  each  to  confine  himself  to  one  breed  only, 
of  each  of  the  different  kinds— as  horses,  cattle,  &c. 
This  wiU  guard  against  the  liability  of  chance  mixtures, 
which  may  sometimes  occur  where  several  breeds  are 
kept  on  the  same  farm .  Purchasers  would  prefer  taking 
their  breeding  animals  Arom  herds  or  flocks  where  there 
was  the  greatest  certainty  of  the  blood  being  what  it 
was  represented  to  be,  and  where  no  circumstances  ex- 
isted which  would  give  rise  to  any  doubts  on  this  point. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  point  in  each 
district,  where  the  breed  or  breeds  which  are  there  re- 
quired, could  be  obtained  in  their  greatest  perfection. 
A  dairy  farmer  might  raise  his  own  cows,  or  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  induced  to  purchase  of  such  breeders  as 
could  supply  him  with  him  those  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  But  a  farmer  whose  cows  were  of  the  best 
breed  for  the  dairy,  would  naturally  prefer  obtaining  his 
working  oxen,  should  he  want  any,  Arom  a  stock  which 
had  been  selected  and  bred  with  reference  to  a  capacity 
for  labor.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  stock  for  fat- 
•  toning.  It  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  if  herds  could 
be  established  where  animals  should  be  bred  especially 
for  these  different  objects.  At  present,  there  are  but 
few  herds  from  which  the  purchaser  can  obtain  animals 
of  the  particular  character  he  wants.    Hence  the  ne- 


cessity for  the  establishment  of  breeding  stations,  where 
may  be  obtained  the  best  horses  for  travel  and  for  draft, 
the  best  cattle  for  beef,  work,  and  the  dairy,  the  best 
sheep  for  mutton  and  for  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  wool,  the  best  swine,  fcc. 

It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem here  propooed,  will  be  fully  realized  until  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  As  has 
been  observed,  the  science  of  breeding  has  yet  to  be 
learned  by  most  of  our  fiirmers,  and  mistakes,  more  or 
less,will  be  unavoidable ;  but  the  observing  and  intelligent, 
will  profit  by  the  errors  of  themselves  and  others,  and 
those  who  perseveringly  apply  to  the  business  the  great- 
est amount  of  practical  tkillf  will  ultimately  meet  with 
proportionate  success  and  reward. 


^sggtstiomi  fax  £ifmrmli 

TO  nXTSBMUrS  THK  MODS  OF 

Action  and  Talne  of  Gypsiuii  as  a  Mannre* 


EoiTOBS  or  TBS  CuLTivATOB. — ^Fcw  substauccs  used 
as  manure  have  produced  more  widely  different  results 
than  gypsum,  or  have  given  rise  to  more  numerous  and 
discordant  attempts  to  explain  their  mode  of  action. 

In  some  districts,  farmers  have  derived  little  or  no  be* 
neflt  from  its  use;  in  others  it  has  proved  highly  benefi- 
cial to  a  certain  class  of  plants — ^while  in  others,  again, 
it  soems  to  have  been  applied  to  almost  all  crops  with 
advantage.  If  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  general  cencluslon  regarding  the  action  of 
gypsum  on  plants,  from  a  study  of  facts  recorded  by 
practical  men,  the  inquiry  becomes  much  more  perplex- 
ing when  we  consider  the  explanations  which  have  been 
advanced  by  chemists  and  o  hers,  with  a  view  to  account 
for  the  eccentricity  of  the  action  of  this  manure.  Some 
have  supposed  that  gypsum  does  not,  of  itself,  afford 
food  to  plants,  but  that  its  fertilising  power  depends  up- 
on the  influence  which  it  is  said  to  exercise  on  other  sub- 
stances; that  it  merely  improves  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil — that  it  hastens  the  decay  of  organic  matter 
— ^that  it  fixes  ammonia  which  would  otherwise  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  air.  Others  contend,  that  some  one  of  its 
constituents  is  the  sole  active  agent, — ^water,  sulphur  and 
lime,  having  each  their  advocates.  While  by  others, 
gypsum  is  considered  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of 
some  plants,  without  which  they  cannot  grow  in  a  heal- 
thy condition. 

The  experiments  and  observations  which  have  hitherto 
been  made,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  exten- 
sive or  accurate,  to  enable  any  one  to  point  out  with 
certainty,  the  means  by  which  gypsum  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  different  plants,  nor  to  which  plants,  on  which 
soils,  or  in  what  manner,  it  can  be  applied  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Our  knowledge  on  these  important  points 
being  so  unsatisfactory,  I  have  thought  It  may  be  well  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  to 
the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may  see  that  the  inquiry 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  likely  to  afford  useful  results, 
and  that  it  stands  much  in  need  of,  and  well  deserves 
a  more  extended  chemical  and  practical  investigation. 

The  least  plausible  of  the  hypothesis  mentioned,  seem 
to  be  those  which  ascribe  the  action  of  gypsum  to  ita 
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supposed  power  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  altering 
the  physical  constitution  <^tlie  soil,  or  of  affording  water 
to  plants. 

Sir  Humphry  Dayy  and  others,  hare  proved  that  the 
decay  of  animal  substances  was  not  hastened  by  being 
mixed  with  gypsum ;  if  it  had  possessed  this  property, 
and  by  this  alone  it  was  useful  to  plants,  then  it  should 
prove  most  efficient  on  soils  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 
add  to  the  luxuriance  of  all  plants. 

The  quantity  usually  applied,  from  two  cwts.  to  four 
cwts.  per  acre,  is  obviously  too  small  to  exercise  much 
Influence  on  the  physical  constitution  of  a  soil ;  besides 
its  beneficial  effects  have  been  observed  on  soils  varying 
In  texture  from  sand  to  clay. 

Vegetable  mould,  clay,  and  other  substances  in  the 
soil,  are  known  to  have  a  much  greater  capacity  for  ab- 
sorbing moisture  from  the  air,  than  gypsum.  In  two 
cwts.  unbumed,  about  47  lbs  only  of  water,  are  added  to 
the  soil,  and  supposing  roots  had  the  power  of  abstract- 
ing the  water  of  combination,  and  that  this  could  be  con- 
tinually replaced,  then  if  the  supply  of  moisture  afford- 
ed  by  gypsum  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  influence,  its 
efi^ts  should  be  most  observable  on  the  driest  soils,  and 
ft  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  crops  on  most  soils  in 
dry  seasons ;  but  the  fiicts  at  present  Iluowu  do  not  war- 
rant any  such  conclusion.  A  crop  has  been  doubled  by 
the  use  of  gypsum,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
where  much  rain  falls,  as  well  as  on  the  sands  of  Holk- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  dry. 

Liebig  has  stated  that  the  influence  of  gypsum  on  the 
growth  of  grasses,  depends  on  its  fixing  in  the  soil  the 
ammonia  of  the  atmosphere.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  gypsum  has  the  power  of  fixing  ammonia,  or  that 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  by  the  mutual  de- 
composition of  gypsum  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is 
readily  soluble  In  water,  and  a  valuable  fbod  for  plants. 
Before,  however,  it  can  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  sole, 
or  even  the  chief  cause  of  its  influence,  it  should  be 
proved  to  have  the  most  decided  effect  on  soils  which 
contain  least  of  other  matters  capable  of  combining  with, 
or  condenmng  ammonia,  and  that  on  these  soils,  a  dress- 
ing of  charcoal,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  substances 
containing  ammonia,  are  equally  efficient. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  considered  that  the  peculiar  action 
of  gypsum  consists  in  its  supplying  lime  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  clover,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  which 
its  moderate  solubility  in  water  enabled  it  to  effect  bet- 
ter than  any  other  compound  of  that  earth.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  gypsum  may,  in  some  cases,  act  chiefly  by 
means  of  its  lime,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  an  abun- 
dance of  other  matters  required  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
excepting  lime,  are  present  in  the  soil.  But  it  seems 
somewhat  paradoxical,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
of  a  plant  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  the 
supply  of  one  of  its  chief  constituents.  If  lime,  in  the 
state  in  which  It  is  usually  applied,  were  so  easily  solu- 
ble as  to  be  washed  out  of  the  land,  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  before  the  plants  had  completed  their 
growth,  then  a  compound  affording  a  more  lasting, 
though  limited  supply  of  lime,  might  in  the  end  prove 
more  usefVil ;  but  a  dressing  of  ordinary  lime  is  seen  not 
only  to  carry  through  one  crop,  but  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence on  crops  for  years  after  j  and  if  the  action  of  gyp- 


sum depended  solely  upon  Its  lime,  then  it  should  follow 
that  H  would  be  an  useless  application  to  calcareous  soils, 
where  this  material  already  abounds.  The  reverse  of 
this,  hovrever,  seems  to  be  the  case,  for  some  of  the  most 
decided  instances  of  the  beneficial  action  of  gypsum, 
have  been  observed  in  chalk.  In  "  British  Husbandry," 
it  is  said  "  experience  has  proved  gypsum  to  he  benefi- 
cial when  laid  upon  limestone  soils,  or  upon  land  which 
had  been  dressed  with  dialk  or  lime.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively for  clover,  sidnfbiu,  he.,  on  the  chalk  formations 
In  Kent,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire.  At  Tanstall,  near 
Sittingboume,  in  Kent,  situated,  I  believe,  upon  the 
chalk,  a  portion  of  clover  was  dressed  with  gypsum,  at 
the  rate  of  four  cwts.  per  acre,  and  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce was  three  times  as  great  as  the  other  portion  of  Uie 
field ,  to  which  no  gypsum  was  applied .  It  can  hardly  be 
conceded,  then,  that  the  lime  supplied  by  gypsum  b  tiie 
solo  or  main  cause  of  its  fertilising  power. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  concluded  that  gypsum  is  aa  es- 
sential constituent  of  soae  plants,  as  it  was  always  most 
beneficial  to  those  which  afforded  it  on  analysis,  and  he 
considered  that  it  might  naturally  exist  in  some  soils  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  plants;  consequent- 
ly a  special  application  of  gypsum  to  these  soils,  would  be 
attended  with  little  or  no  benefit.  OUier  writers,  as 
Russelp  Johnson,  &c.,  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  ata 
application  of  gypsum,  will  not  only  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  plant,  but  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  gypsum 
or  other  sulphates  in  the  soil.  That  sulphur  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  iact 
that  sulphuric  acid  alone  has  in  many  instances  proved 
beneficial .  Vegetation  has  been  obeeryed  to  be  luxuriant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  sulphureous  springs.  Natural  or 
artificial  waters  which  have  a  sulphureous  taste,  are  said 
to  give  birth  to  a  peculiarly  luxuriant  vegetation  when 
they  are  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows.  (John- 
ston.) In  France  sulphuric  acid  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  manure  when  poured  upon  land  after  the  removal 
of  the  crop.  (Liebig.)  Sulphur  has  been  i^^liedwith 
advantage  in  Germany,  as  a  top-dressing  for  cloTcr  and 
other  crops,  to  which  gypsum,  in  thatcoui^y ,  is  usually 
applied.  (Cuthbert  Johnson.)  In  experiments  made 
on  two  fields  by  a  Scotch  farmer,  sulphuric  add  afforded 
a  greater  increase  of  hay  than  gypsum  and  an  excellent 
crop  of  turneps  has  been  raised  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  Fife^ire. 

Again,  the  experience  of  Airmers  generally  fiiTorsthe 
conclusion  that  gypsum  acts  most  energetically  on  sain 
foln,  clover,  lucerne,  and  turneps,  all  of  which  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Thus  at  Holk- 
ham  .an  application  of  4  bushels  per  acre  on  sainfoin  layers, 
is  said  to  have  doubled  the  crop.  On  a  clayey  soil  in 
Hampshire,  24  cwts.  per  acre  were  strewn  on  two  year 
old  sainfoin ;  the  extra  produce  of  hay  at  the  first  cutting 
was  one  ton  per  acre ;  in  October  the  gypsamed.  part  af- 
forded 1}  ton  of  hay,  yet  there  was  scarcely  any  on  the 
rest  of  the  land.  In  the  next  year  the  former  was  twice 
mown,  while  in  the  latter,  it  is  said  there  vras  nothing  to 
mow.  On  clover  the  influence  of  gypsum  seems  in  some 
instances  to  be  very  decided.  In  an  experiment  made 
at  Highstead,  the  simple  soil  produced  one  ton  of  clover 
hay  and  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre;  a  portion  of  the  same 
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soil  to  which  gypBum,  at  th«  rat«  of  five  bushels  per 
«cre  had  been  applied ,  yielded  a  crop  equivalent  to  three 
tons  of  hay  and  105  Iba.  of  seed  per  acre.  In  British 
Husbandry,  gypsum  is  said  to  have  io^reased  crops  of 
clover  and  lucerne,  on  some  soils  in  Kent,  at  least  three 
fold.  In  Ayrshire,  part  of  a  crop  of  turnepswas  nearly 
doubled  by  the  use  of  gypsum.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
kood^  no  perceptible  effect  was  produced  on  turneps  by 
2  cwts,  of  gypsum ;  but  the  entire  crop  was  excellent — 
s  circumstance  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
ezperimeatiDg  with  special  manures.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  growUi  of  plants;  if  a  soil  is  already  so  rich-  in 
vegetable  food,  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  great  crop,  a 
dressing  of  any  manure  to  a  soil  in  such  a  state,  would 
be  useless. 

There  are  also  many  observations  on  record  which 
•eem  to  show  that  the  growth  of  plants  in  some  instances 
was  checked  owing  to  the  want  of  gypsum  in  the  soil, 
«nd  that  it  acts  much  more  powerfully  on  some  plants 
than  on  others.  Thus,  if  land  iaclover-sick ;  if  the  young 
plants  spring  up  and  die  away  aa  summer  advances,  this 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  an  indication  of  the  absence 
of  gypaum^i  A  crop  of  sainfoin  which  began  to  decline 
in  the  4th  year,  became  as  productive  as  before  by  an 
application  of  gypsum.  (Brit.  Has.)  In  the  6th  year 
after  sowing  lucerne,  the  natural  grasses  appeared  to  be 
gaining  ground,  when  a  dressing  of  g>'psum  produced 
such  a  smothering  crop  that  the  grass  could  no  longer 
make  head,  till  after  the  third  cutting.  In  another  in- 
sitance,  an  old  grass  field  became  gradually  less  and  less 
productive  in  spite  of  all  applications,  when  a  quantity 
of  peat  ashes  containing  about  2  cwts.  of  gypnum,  was 
afterwards  applied,  and  a  similar  result  followed, — ^the 
grass  not  only  grew  with  greatly  increased  vigor,  but  a 
quantity  of  white  clover  made  its  appearance  in  the  part 
dressed,  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  farmer.  In  both  these  cases  the  gypsum  had 
evidently  a  much  more  powerful  effect  on  the  clover  and 
lucerne  than  on  the  grass. 

So  far,  then,  as  my  gleaning  of  facts  and  opinions  ex.. 
tends,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  we  can  be  said  to  know 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  regarding  the  action  of 
gypsum  on  plants  is,  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
moisture  it  contains,  or  is  capable  of  attracting  from  the 
Atmosphere ;  nor  on  its  supposed  power  of  decomposing 
organic  matter.  We  may  also  infer  that  it  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants,  and  that  it 
probably  acts  more  powerfully  on  them  in  con^quence 
of  the  great  proportion  of  sulphur  they  contain.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  some  soils  it 
may  add  to  the  g]:owth  of  most  plants.  If  a  soil  con- 
tains all  other  substances  required  for  .the  perfect  nourish- 
ment  of  plants  excepting  sulphur,  then  a  dressing  of 
gypsum  would  have  a  visible  effect  on  wheat,  oats,  &c., 
which  require  a  comparatively  small  supply  ^  and  it 
should  follow  that  if  the  quantity  naturally  existing  in 
a  soil  were  so  small  as  not  to  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
these  plants,  that  clover,  lucerne  or  sainfoin,  which  con- 
tain much  sulphur,  could  not,  previously  to  the  applica- 
tion of  gypsum,  grow  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  difficulty, 
however,  arises  here ;  if  this  were  the  case,  if  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  sulphur  of  a  soil,  were  the  only  reason 
why  gypsum  is  «o  beneflcial  on  some  soils,  why  clover 


and  turneps  cannot  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  with 
advantage;  why  do  not  these  soils  produce  a  simiUr  ef- 
fect on  the  potato  and  cabbage,  for  the  analyses  of  the 
ashes  of  these  plants  indicate  that  they  require  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid?  yet  there  are 
few  or  no  districts  where  the  potato,  at  least,  is  not  fre- 
quently repeated  on  the  same  land,  but  we  do  not  hear 
of  lands  being  tired  of  potatoes  or  potato-sick. 

The  points  on  which  more  precise  information  seem 
to  be  required  are  the  following: 

1,  Does  analyses  show  a  deficiency  of  sulphate  of  lime 
in  soils  where  an  application  of  gypsum  is  efficient,  and 
an  abundance  in  those  soils  in  which  it  is  inert? 

2.  Is  gypsum  on  all  soils  beneficial  to  plants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime  they  contain? 

8.  Does  gypsum  act  by  different  means  in  different 
soils  and  on  different  plants? 

If  it  should  be  ultimately  proved  that  the  action  of 
gypsum  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  sulphuric  acid  which  it  con- 
tains, then  a  question  will  arise  whether  other  sulphates 
or  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  profitably  substituted  for  gyp- 
sum on  some  soils  or  for  some  plants,  as  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  chalk  and  limestone  soils,  or  sulphate  of  potash 
for  wheat,  on  land  with  sufficient  lime.  It  would  also 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
difference,  in  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  soilfr— 
whether  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  different  rocks  from  which  soils  have  been  derived, 
and  consequently  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  a  district  will  enable  one^  without  the  aid  of  analyds 
or  experiment,  to  pronounce  whether  an  application 
of  gypsum  will  be  profitable  or  otherwise.  Or,  may  the 
difference  depend  partly  upon  the  mode  of  cropping  pur- 
sued in  different  districts — to  the  presence  or  otherwise 
of  sulphureous  spring;}~-or  i»gypsum  conveyed  to  the  land 
in  unequal  quantities  in  different  localities  in  the  ordi- 
nary dressings  of  lime? 

The  following  experiments  seem  likely  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  main  questions.  I  propose  that  they  should 
be  tried  in  at  least  three  districts.  1.  Where  gypsum 
is  known  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  2.  Where  it  acts 
on  certain  plants  only,  as  clover.  8.  Where  it  is  of  lit* 
tie  or  no  use  to  any  plants.  A  field  should  be  selected 
in  each  district,  well  drained,  nearly  level,  of  uniform 
quality,  free  from  the  shade  of  trees,  and  which  had 
been  manured  and  cropped  throughout  alike,  for  three 
or  four  preceding  years.  A  complete  analysis  must  be 
made  of  the  soil  of  each  field,previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiments.  The  same  variety  of  each  plant 
should  be  grown  in  the  three  districts;  it  is  desirable,  in- 
deed, that  all  should  be  supplied  from  the  same  sample. 
The  culture  of  each  plant  must  be  alike  throughout — 
all  kept  free  from  weeds — ^tlie  land  accurately  measured 
and  the  entire  produce  of  each  patch  carefully  weighed. 
Notes  should  also  be  taken  daily,  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  trial  of  these  experiments — and,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the 
time  the  gypsum  remains  on  the  leaves  should  be  care- 
fully observed.  I  propose  that  a  patch  of  most  of  our 
arable  plants  should  be  grown  and  top-dressed  alike — say 
in  the  first  week  of  June,  with  the  following  substaa' 
ces: 
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1.  Clover. 

2.  Wheat. 
8.  OaU. 
4.  Beans. 
6.  Peas. 

6.  Carrots. 

7.  Potatoes. 

8.  Mangel  Wurzel. 

9.  Corn. 

10.  Ruta-baga. 

11.  Turneps. 

The  burned  lime  used,  should  be  slaked  by  exposure 
to  the  afr  j  when  reduced  to  powder  it  will  be  partly  in 
the  state  of  hydrate  and  partly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  as 
carbonic  acid  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  plants  exists  in 
the  soil  and  air^  I  propose  that  carbonates  of  lime ,  soda, 
and  ammonia,  should  be  tried  with  the  sulphates,  with 
a  Tiew  to  determine  how  much  of  the  extra  growth  of 
the  plants  is  due  to  the  action  of  these  substances,  and 
how  much  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  produce  of  the  different  patches  of  any  one  plant, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  conclude  whether  grpsnm  acts 
chiefly  by  means  of  its  lime,  its  sulphuric  acid,  or  its 
power  of  fixing  ammonia. 

A  comparison  of  the  produce  of  all  the  plants,  will  in- 
dicate whether  gypsum  acts  difl&rently  on  different 
plants  growing  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
whether  it  is  probable  that  other  substances  may  be  used 
with  greater  profit  than  gypsum,  in  certain  localities. 
The  advice  of  a  professional  chemist  would  be  required 
as  to  the  quantities  of  these  substances  to  be  used,  and 
how  they  should  be  applied;  it  will  be  necessary,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  consider  what  quantity  of  each  would  be  re- 
quired to  afford  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
what  is  the  degree  of  solubility,  and  the  tendency  to  form 
fresh  compounds  when  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

A  consideration  of  this  subject,  suggests  another  inte- 
resthog  inquiry,  viz:  how  can  gj'psnm  be  most  advanta- 
geously applied  to  plants?  One  might  have  supi)osed 
that  it  would  have  been  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
worked  into  the  soil  previous  to  sowing,  orstrown  on  the 
plants  early  in  the  spring,  or  if  there  was  any  difference, 
it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  former  practice,  as  by  that 
means  the  gypsum  would  be  more  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and.be  useful  to  the  plants  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  growth.  The  experience  of  fkrmers, 
however,  pointsto  a  different  result,  and  seems  to  indicate 
a  peculiarity  of  action  not  yet  understood,  and  which, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  cleared  up  by  experiment. 

Many  have  supposes  that  gypsum  exercises  the  great- 
est influence  when  strown  npon  the  plants  in  spring; 
some,  indeed,  consider  tliat  it  increases  the  growth  of 
plants  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  remains  on 
the  leaves,  and  that  if  rain  falls  immediately  atler  it  is 
applied,  it  produces  little  or  no  effect.  Cnthbert  John- 
ion  says— ^'  he  has  noticed  that  the  weather,  at  the  time 
of  spreading  gypsum,  has  a  very  material  influence  on 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  Its  effects  are  never  soon 
apparent  when  «own  in  dry  weather,  but  if  the  season 
is  damp,  so  that  the  powder  adheres  to  the  leaves  and 
■talks,  the  effect  b  immediate.'^  This,  he  says,  has  been 
ohaerved  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
■aid  to  be  a  well  known  fact  with  the  sanfoin  growers  of 


Berkshire,  the  clover  cultivators  of  Surry  and  Kent, and 
to  the  growers  of  lucerne  in  Essex  and  Mkidlesex. 

In  other  instances,  I  find  it  has  proved  of  great  use  to 
wheat,  when  stg-own  en  the  plants  in  spring,  and  it  is 
said  to  produce  immense  crop*  of  peas,  if  applied  when 
the  plants  are  'Hooking  up."  At  Well  wood,  in  Ayr- 
shire, gypsum  and  salt  were  strown  on  a  mixed  crop  of 
oats,  beans,  and  peas,  which,  by  some  meana  had  been 
much  injured.  The  effeet  is  described  as  like  magic;  the 
plants  assumed  a  deeper  color,  and  grew  wonderfully. 
On  the  same  farm,  a  similar  dressing  was  applied  te  a 
portion  of  a  crop  of  beans  when  coming  into  flower. 
The  beans  at  the  time  were  very  weak,  but  they  ultimate- 
ly became  as  good  a  crop  as  other  pertiont  to  which  ma- 
nure had  been  earlier  applied. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  British  Husbandry,  that  gypsum 
never  appears  to  produce  better  effects  than  when  it  has 
been  laid  ufion  red  clover  alrea<i^  so  far  grown  as  that 
the  leaves  nearly  cover  the  soil,  '^  lor  there  seems  bo 
doubt  that  it  acts  with  the  greatest  force  when  itafdberea 
to  them,  and  thai  the  longer  it  remains  upon  theni  the 
better." 

These  observations  derive  great  support  from  a  com- 
parative experiment  made  by  Professor  Korte,  who 
found  that  gypsum  applied  lo  dover,  at  different  peri* 
ods,  produced  (he  following  results: 
Undressed,  100  lbs. 

Top-dressed  the  30th  of  March,  182  lbs. 
"  "     18th  of  April,  140  lbs. 

«  "     27th  of  Aprfl,  166  lbs. 

Thus  the  benefit  derived  seems  to  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  foliage  on  which  the  powdrr 
could  be  spread.  The  plants  most  advanced  in  growth 
when  the  gypsum  was  applied,  having,  w^ith  the  same 
materials,  accomplished  the  most  work  in  the  least  time. 
It  is,  doubtless,  of  importance  to  ascertain  by  further 
comparative  experiments,  whether  gypsum  is  invariably 
most  efficient  when  it  remains  some  time  on  the  leaves ; 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  special  influence.  Does 
the  gypsum  act  immediately  on  the  plant,  while  in  con- 
tact with  the  leaves,  or  does  it  acquire  some  property  by 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  which  afterwards  renders  it 
more  efficient  when  mixed  with  the  soil?  Gypsum, 
when  spread  on  the  floors  of  stables,  is  known  to  purify 
the  air  by  abstracting  ammonia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  gypsum  may,  in  like  manner,  attract  anunonia  from 
the  atmosphere,  when  exposed  thinly  on  the  leaves  of 
plants.  It  would  in  that  case  prove  a  more  efficient  ma- 
nure. If  a  small  quantity  only  of  ammonia  exists  in  a 
soil,  and  if  there  were  present,  vegetable  mould  and  other 
matters  to  prevent  its  escape,  then  gypsum  would  pro- 
bably act  by  means  of  its  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  ouly ; 
but  if  before  entering  the  soil,  the  gypsum  had  abstracted 
a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  air,  the  soil 
would  obviously  become  richer  in  this  essential  food  of 
plants.  But  if  this  is  not  the  reason  why  gypsum  is 
more  efficient  when  strown  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  it 
probable  that  leaves  have  the  power  of  disengaging  and 
absorbing  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  of  the  powdered 
gypsum?  As  sulphuric  add  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  those  plants  to  which  gypsum  is  generally  most  use- 
fVil,  may  not  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  plant, 
in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  greater  abundance 
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than  it  would  be  if  obtained  from  the  soil  only,  canse  a 
more  energetic  absorption  and  asAimilation  of  alkaline 
bases  from  the  soil,  hence  a  more  rapid  building  up  or 
growth  of  the  plant? 

In  **  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry/'  it  is  said 
Peschler  has  observed  that  gypsum  laid  on  the  leaves  is 
gradually  converted  into  <:arboBate  of  Ume,  If  this  in- 
variably happens,  then  the  change  is  effected  by  one  of 
the  two  causes  mentioned;  either  the  sulphuric  add 
tmites  with  ammonia,  or  it  is  absorbed.  If  it  does  unite 
with  ammonia,  then  what  becomes  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  formed?  Is  it  gradually  dissolved  by  slight  rains 
or  heavy  dews,  and  so  washed  oif  the  leaves,  or  is  it  in 

this  state  absorbed  by  them? 

Experiments  like  these,  I  fear  wUl  be  conmdered  by 
many  uncalled  for  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  too 
much  exj^nse.  It  is  high  time  that  a  different  mode  of 
experimenting  should  be  entered  upon  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed;  it  must  be  done,  sooner  or  later,  before  any 
rapid  or  sure  advance  can  be  made  in  farming-^-and  I 
tSiUnot  but  think  that  there  is  wealth  and  energy  enough 
in  this  country  to  prosecute  such  experiments  now.  If 
$600  can  be  given  by  An  individaal  to  listen,  for  a  brief 
Ik>ut  in  most  delightful  raptures,  no  doubt,  to  the  warb- 
ling of  the  '^  Sweedish  Nightingale,"  surely  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  for  the  farmers  of  a  state  to  raise  at 
least  an  equal  sum,  to  conduct  an  inquiry  which  would 
tend  to  benefit  them  individually,  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  state,  and,  I  may  say,  confer  honor  on  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  said  of  the  distinguished  Yon  Thaer, 
s  man  who  seems  to  have  combined  within  himself  a 
greater  amount  of  practice  with  science  than  almost  any 
other  writer  on  agricultural  matters,  that  "the  first 
care  of  all  societies  formed  for  the  improvement 
of  Agriculture,  should  be  to  prepare  the  forms  of  experi- 
ment, and  to  distribute  the  execution  of  them  among 
their  members."  One  state  is  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  another  for  its  dairy  produce,  another 
for  raising  cattle,  and  so  on — let  each  State  Agricultural 
Society  consider  what  question  it  would  be  most  for  its 
interest  to  thoroughly  investigate ;  then  let  the  chemist, 
the  vegetable  physiologist,  and  the  practical  farmer,  unite 
together  in  order  to  determine  how  the  experiments 
should  be  conducted  and  what  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  avoid  the  infiuence  of  disturbing 
causes,  or  of  receiving  evasive  or  erroneous  answers  to 
the  questions  it  is  desirable  to  solve.  There  is  no  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  should  enter  into  such 
investigation  with  greater  seal  than  the  United  States. 
In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Britain,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  agriculture  of  late  years — and  how 
have  these  improvements  been  effected?  Chiefly  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  the  tenant  farmer.  On  the 
strength  of  a  lease,  he  has  been  ready  to  adopt  sugges- 
tions, showing  good  ground  for  concluding  that  a  profita- 
ble return  would  be  obtained  for  money  expended.  He 
has  laid  out  his  capital  freely,  and  although  he  may 
during  the  time  of  his  occupation  win  back  his  capital 
With  a  liberal  interest,  yet  many  of  the  improvements 
he  makes,  are  of  a  permanent  character ;  consequently 
when  his  lease  expires  he  has  to  pay  a  considerably  high- 
er rent  for  improvements  which  he  himself  has  effected, 
or  give  way  to  another  who  will.    5ow  in  the  United 


States,  where  the  majority  of  farmers  are  owners  of  the 
land  they  cultivate,  the  case  u  very  different;  they  have 
the  prospect  of  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  any  improve- 
ments they  may  make.  John  Townlkt.  Port  Hope, 
Columbia  county,  WiaconHn 

Improvement  in  the  Mannfactnre  of  Flax* 


In  a  late  number,  we  gave  some  remarks  In  regard 
to  the  discoveries  of  GciAVssck  and  others  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  manufacture  of  flax.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt,  from  what  we  have  subsequently  learned  in 
regard  to  the  new  process,  that  it  is  of  conaderable 
value,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  extensively  adopted. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Hoyial  Agricultural 
Society  for  Feb.  12th,  last,  M.  Claussxn  laid  before  the 
Council  spedmens  of  flax  prepared  on  his  plan,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  list: 

I.  Samplt^  of  flax  in  the  str^aw,  pulled  and  rippled. 
2*  Sample  of  flax-straw,  prepared  according  to  the  new 

process,  adapted  for  linen  manufaetures.. 
8.  Sample  of  long  fibre  scutched  from  part  jof  No.  2. 

4.  Samples  of  flax-fibre,  adapted  for  spinni^ig  on  cot- 
ton machinery. 

5.  Sample  of  yarn,  spun  on  cotton  Q)aehinery,  some 
from  all  the  above  flax-fibre,  others  mixed  in  various  pro* 
portions  with  the  American  cotton;  ihese  mixtures  being 
termed  by  the  inventor  flax-cotton. 

6.  Samples  of  flax-flbre  prepared  for  mixing  with 
wool. 

7.  Samples  of  yarn  produced  on  ordinary  woollen  ma- 
chinery, composed  of  wool  and  flax  in  various  propor* 
tions,  termed  by  the  inventor  flax-wool. 

8.  Samples  of  flannel  woven  from  the  above. 

9.  Samples  of  fine  cloth  woven  from  yarn  composed 
of  flax  and  fine  wool  in  various  proportions. 

10.  Flax-fibre  prei>ared  for  mixii^  with  silk,  and  dyed 
of  various  colors. 

I I .  F  IsLXr  fibre  mixed  with  spun  silk^  and  termed  by  the 
inventor  fiax.-8ilk. 

12.  A  sample  of  yarn  produced  from  the  above. 
18 .  Samples  of  flax-cotton  yam  dyed  of  various  colors. 
14.  Samples  of  cloth  woven  from  flax-cotton  yam  and 
wool,  dyed. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  detailed  by   the 

Chevalier  Glaussen  and  his  friends,  as  possessed  by  the 

new  process  over  the  old  methods: 

1.  That  by  tiie  Chevalier  Claussen's  process  the  pre. 
paration  of  long  flbre  for  scutching  is  effected  in  less  than 
one  day,  and  he  always  produces  a  flbre  uniforn  in 
strength  and  entirely  free  from  color,  much  facilitating 
the  aner  process  of  bleaching  either  in  yams  or  in  cloth. 

2.  That  he  can  also  bleach  it  in  the  straw  at  very  little 
additional  expense  of  time  or  money. 

3.  That  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of 
steeping  are  superseded  by  one  perfectly  certain,  with 
ordinary  care. 

4.  That  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  severance 
of  the  fibres  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  bark 
and  boon,  the  process  of  scutching  is  effected  with  half 
the  labor  usually  emplojed. 

[These  advantages  referred  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 
vention that  includes  the  preparation  of  flax  for  spinning 
upon  the  ordinary  flax  machinery,  and  suited  to  existing 
markets.] 

6.  That  by  the  new  process,  flax  is  rendered  capable  of 
being  spun,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  any  existing 
spinning  machinery. 

6.  That  the  flbre,  to  be  mixed  with  cotton,  or  spun 
alone  on  cotton  machinery,  is  so  completely  assimilated 
in  its  character  to  that  of  cotton,  that  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  same  rich  opaqne  color  that  characterises 
all  dyed  cotton ;  and.  consequently,  any  cloth  made  from 
flax-cotton  yarn  can  oe  readily  printed,  dyed,  or  bleach- 
ed by  the  ordinary  cotton  processes. 
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7.  That  flax-fibre  can  be  always  produced  with  profit 
to  the  British  grower  at  a  less  price  than  cotton  can  be 
imported  Into  this  country  with  profit  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. 

8.  That  as  a  consequence  of  this  advantage,  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  will  be  less  dependent  on  the 
fluctuations  of  the  cotton  crop  for  a  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  a  more  regular  employment  will  be  giving 
to  the  manufacturing  population,  and  the  present  amount 
of  local  rates  be  greatly  diminished  thereby. 

9.  That  the  grower  will  derive  great  benefit  from  a 
supply  of  the  wide  demand  thus  opened  to  him. 

10.  That  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  being  able 
to  spin  fiaz  in  combination  with  wool  on  the  existing 
woollen  machinery,  the  first  is,  that  the  flax  prepared  by 
M.  Glaussen  is  capable  of  being  scribbled,  spun,  woven, 
and  milled,  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were  entirely  wool; 
having  an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  cotton,  which 
has  not  the  slightest  milling  properties;  on  the  contrary 
the  flax-fibre  is  capable  of  being  even  made  into  com- 
mon felt  hats  with  or  without  admixture  of  wool.  To 
such  an  extent  has  the  milling  properties  of  flax  been 
proved,  that  the  sample  of  cloth  exhibited  had  been 
woven  to  64  iiKhes  wide,  and  milled  up  to  28  inches  wide. 

11.  That  the  fiax-fibre  will  not,  under  any  circumstan 
ces,  when  prepared  for  spinning  with  wool,  cost  more  than 
iVom  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound,  while  the  wool  with  which  it 
may  be  mixed  will  cost  fVom  2s.  to  4s.  per  lb. ;  conse- 
quently reducing  the  price  of  cloth  produced  from  this 
mixture  25  or  80  per  cent,  below  the  present  prices  of 
cloth  made  whollf  from  wool,  and  being  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  durability. 

12.  That  short-wool  refase,  which  cannot  by  itself  be 
spun  into  a  thread,  may,  by  being  mixed  with  this 
thread,  be  readily  spun,  and  manufactured  into  servicea- 
ble cloths. 

13.  That  there  is  a  probability  of  a  further  demand 
being  opened  for  this  fibre  in  the  flannel  and  woolen 
trade. 

14.  That  by  this  process,  flax  may  be  also  so  prepared  as 
to  be  spun  in  any  certain  proportions  with  silk,  upon  the 
existing  silk  machinery :  that  when  so  spun,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  considerable  brilliancy  of  tint.  That  tne  fi- 
bre may  be  prepared  for  thus  spinning,  at  an  uniform 
price  of  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound.  That  as  it  may  be 
spun  in  any  proportions  with  silk,  it  is  evident  that  the 
price  of  the  yarns  must  be  reduced  according  to  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  the  material  employed,  thus  ex- 
tending the  markets,  and  giving  increased  einployment 
to  the  operatives. 

15.  That  by  M.  Glaussen's  process  of  bleaching,  any 
useless  flax  can  be  converted  into  a  first  rate  article  for 
the  paper  maker,  at  a  less  price  than  the  paper  maker 
is  now  paying  for  white  rags,  and  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  first  class  papers. 

Sir  James  Graham  inquired,  whether  the  farmer,  in 
separating  the  seed  from  the  straw,  would  be  liable  to 
injure  the  fibre?    To  which 

M.  Glaussen  replied,  that  no  such  injury  to  the  fibre 
would  arise  from  any  of  the  present  modes  of  separating 
the  seed  from  the  straw,  so  long  as  the  separation  was 
made  longitudinally;  that  an  ordinary  thrashing-machine 
might  be  so  employed  as  not  to  injure  the  fibre ;  in  foot, 
tliat  the  only  injury  that  could  arise  would  ensue  from 
breaking  the  fibre  across,  or  steeping  it  on  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Shelley  remarked,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
farmers  growing  flax,  the  only  difficulty  was  to  get  a 
market  for  it.  If  M.  Glaussen  could  make  it  marketable 
for  them,  he  would  find  no  want  of  growers. 

M.  Glaussen  replied,  that  it  was  both  simple  and  easy 
to  prepare  the  flax  for  the  spindle,  and  he  would  under- 
take to  furnish  persons  properly  instructed  who  would 
direct  the  farmers  how  to  proceed.  There  was  one  house 
at  Bradford,  that  of  Messrs.  Quitzow,  Schlesinger,  &  Go., 
flax-ipinners,  dyers,  and  merchants,  whose  only  fear  was 


that  enough  flax  wouldnot  be  grown  for  their  use ;  and 
they  were,  he  believed,  ready  to  give  X4  per  ton  for  flax 
of  lair  quality. 

Professor  TVay  observed  that  tlie  present  tysteiD  ef 
preparing  flax  only  applied  to  existing  markets.  M. 
•Glaussen's  method,  as  he  understood  it,  bad  th^  merit 
of  opening  new  and  extensive  markets  for  this  article; 
and  there  was  one  important  poiat  in  the  aew  plan — that 
there  would  in  future  be  no  distinction  of  flax  into 
fine  or  coarse  qualities.  The  farmer,  too,  nnder  the  new 
system,  would  not  be  obliged  to  pnll  his  flax,  as  nnder 
the  system  hitherto  in  use,  before  it  was  ripe,  in  order 
to  secure  a  higher  price  for  his  fibre  f  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pull  it  until  the  seed 
and  stalk  were  fully  ripe.  The  farmer  would  thus  ob- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  fibre  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk,  and  a  heavier  crop  of  seed.  He  underwood  the 
quality  of  fibre  in  the  new  process  not  to  ^  »o  essen^ 
tially  of  importance  as  under  the  former  plan,  and  that 
farmers  may  break  the  flax  to  reduce  its  bulk.  The 
new  material  would  be  intermediate  between  linen  and 
cotton ;  less  vatoable  than  the  one,  but  BM>re  ▼alaabl* 
than  the  other. 

Drain&ge  and  IrrigaUon. 

£ps.  GvLTivATOR — Many  valuable  articles  on  the  im- 
portance of  drainage  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  al- 
most every  section  of  the  country,  have  been  given  in 
your  valuable  paper  for  years  past ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of 
such  magnitude,  lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  foundation  of 
all  correct  tillage,  that  the  advantages  arising  from  it 
should  be  repeated  and  reiterated,  till  farmers  will  hear, 
believe.,  understand  and  act.  Although  a  good  deal  of 
that  work  has  been  tuccettfuUy  done,  rendering  land 
which  was  unfit  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  wheat, 
(o.ving  to  the  heaving  of  the  wet  soil  by  frost)  dry  and 
capable  of  raising  crops  of  the  best  quality,  where  for- 
merly a  thin  crop  of  mildewed  stalks,  and  shrivelled  grain 
was  all  that  the  best  tillage  could  produce,  yet  a  tiihe  of 
what  is  requisite  is  not  done. 

Travel  where  you  will  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
you  cannot  find  a  farm  that  does  not  need  further  im- 
provement by  underdrainage,  except  some  favored  ones, 
where -nafure  has  done  the  work.  And  yet,  in  roost  pla- 
ces, we  might  render  our  arable  land  dry  and  produc- 
tive, at  less  cost  than  the  fkrmers  of  New- York,  who 
use  principally  draining  tiles;  while  we  can  very  fre- 
quently be  ridding  the  surface  of  the  encumbrance  of 
small  stones,  and  with  them  constructing  very  efficient 
and  permanent  drains,  and  at  the  same  time  be  patting 
the  stones  forever  out  of  the  way.  It  may  seem  para- 
doxical to  recommend  the  drying  and  wetting  of  Und  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  irrigation,  on  soils  and  dt- 
uations  properly  adapted  to  it,  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  drainage.  In  the  December  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator, there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  value  of  thai 
method  of  improving  the  soil,  and  its  immediate  pro- 
duct. An  experience  of  forty  summers  enables  me  ful- 
ly  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  that  one 
acre  of  judiciously  watered  meadow  land  will,  firom  in 
increased  products,  fully  sustain  and  keep  in  a  state  of 
progressive  Improvement,  a  like  quantity  of  upland.   If 
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the  soil  IB  both  CMes,  was  pretty  good  to  start  with,  it 
will  do  much  more.  It  has  been  aptly  stated  that  mo- 
nur$  is  the  farmer's  gold  dust.  Here,  then,  is  a  mine 
«xkt!rely  too  much  neglected.  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  Mr.  Tamer,  that  summer  watering  exhausts 
the  land  by  pushing  it  beyond  its  natural  strength.  In 
the  long  experience  alluded  to,  there  has,  certainly,  been 
no  such  results,  and  we  have  practiced  summer  watering 
for  that  length  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  after- 
growth has  been  uniformly  most  luxuriant.  The  only 
4anger  apprehended,  is  the  over-growth  of  the  grass  in- 
^tended  for  mowing,  causing  it  to  &U  prematurely,  thus 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  hay. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  Uugh  at  the  idea  of  the 
**  earth  growing  tired  like  an  animal."  But  although 
she  may  not  want  rest,  she  does  want  food  while  she  is 
producing  a  crop.  And  the  water  of  brooks,  passing 
slong  much  travelled  highways,  and  beneath  farm  build- 
ings, does  furnish  in  large  quantities,  the  ncessary  food 
for  grass.  I  believe  the  soil  is  more  improved  by  sum- 
mer than  by  winter  watering,  because,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  of  that  season,  the  streams  are  enabled  to  carry  and 
deposit  among  the  grass  roots,  a  greater  amount  of  sedi- 
ment than  the  winter  freshets;  and  the  roots  being  ac- 
tive and  hungry,  receive  and  appropriate  more  of  the  so- 
luble matter  suited  to  their  use,  than  could  be  done  in 
their  torpid  winter  state.  Thus  they  frequently  get  a 
hearty  meal  without  calling  on  mother  earth.  Still,  I 
am  more  in  fiivor  of  winter,  than  of  long  continued  sum- 
mer irrigation.  There  is  less  danger  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  season.  The  ground  may  be  submerged  for  a 
considerable  time  in  winter,  without  injury,  while  in 
warm  weather,  such  treatment,  by  excluding  the  atmos- 
phere, would  be  ruinous.  For  the  successful  application 
of  water  at  that  season,  the  ground  must  have  sufficient 
declivity  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  off  fVeely.  Flats, 
with  tenacious  subsoils,  will  always  receive  injury.  Ti- 
mothy  will  bear  more  water,  and  longer  continued  on  It, 
than  any  good  grass  that  we  cultivate.    W.  P.    Unity t 

Jan,  6, 1851. 

>•« 

Catting  and  Caring  Hay* 

Ens.  Cultivator — 1  take  It  for  granted,  that  one  of 
ih^  principal  objects  of  your  journal  is  to  benefit  the  far- 
mer. Through  this  medium  they  can  exchange  views 
on  the  various  suljects  connected  wiih  their  own  imrae- 
4eate  interest,  and  can  avail  themselves  of  the  improre- 
ments,  experiments,  and  success  of  others,  in  the  diver- 
sified operations  of  the  farm.  Theorists  may,  and  often 
have,  suggested  many  valuable  hints  and  improvements, 
but  practical  knowledge  is  the  current  coin,  and  is  an  In- 
dispensible  requi^te  in  the  successful  management  of  the 
&rm. 

Experinaental  and  systematic  detail  on  any  one  branch 
4>f  farm  management,  may  benefit  many,  by  enabling 
them  to  appropriate  the  experience  of  others,  and  turn 
it  to  their  own  account;  and  while  I  would  urge  upon 
others  the  utility  of  giving  their  various  systems  of  man- 
agement,  I  feel  willing,  in  my  own  humble  way,  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  the  general  fund.  In  the  following 
remarks,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard 
Ao  cutting  and  putting  up  hay. 

I  cut  and  put  up  about  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  annu- 


ally. The  first  point  here,  and  in  every  other  neighbor- 
hood  where  laborers  are  scarce,  is  to  secure  a  good  se- 
lection of  hands,  and  notwithstanding  this  point  may  be 
attained,  yet  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  much, 
very  much,  depends  on  the  employer  himself  for  suc- 
cess. If  he  is  kind,  courteous,  sympathetic,  and  happy 
himself,  making  all  about  him  to  feel  contented  and  at 
home,  thus  Inducing  a  general  Interest  in  bis  efforts,  he 
will  go  on  well  -,  but  if  he  fiiils  in  these  matters,  small  as 
they  may  appear,  he  had  better  abandon  his  business  at 
once. 

The  haying  season  is  a  severe  tax  on  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  the  laborer.  The  employer  should  be  careful  not 
to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way.  A  good  and  willing 
horse  should  never  feel  the  lash ;  many  a  good  team  has 
been  ruined  by  bad  driving.  If  there  be  a  sufficiency 
of  hands  to  carry  on  the  business,  three  or  four  should 
be  put  to  the  scythe.  If  they  are  honest  men,  they  will 
make  a  fair  day's  work,  whether  they  are  paid  by  the  day 
or  acre;  that  is,  if  fifty  cents  be  a  fkir  price  for  mowing 
one  acre,  and  seventy-five  cents  be  the  price  of  a  day's 
labor,  an  honest  man  will  feel  himself  bound  to  mow  one 
and  a  half  acres.  It  will,  however,  generally  be  found 
better  for  both  parties  to  have  the  grass  cut  by  the  acre. 
Mowing  by  the  day,  especially  when  the  weather  is  very 
warm,  the  scythes  are  apt  to  become  so  dull,  that  many 
a  poor  fellow  has  been  nearly  exhausted  by  his  incessant 
whetting;  but  when  mowing  by  the  acre,  the  scythe  al- 
most invariably  retains  a  sharper  edge,  and  he  who 
swings  it  shows  no  more  sympathy  or  pity  for  the  falling 
grass,  or  the  grasshoppers  i>erched  upon  it,  than  an 
energetic  farmer,  with  a  deadly  weapon,  would  do  in  the 
midst  of  a  patch  of  Canada  thistles. 

My  clover  is  carefully  scattered  immediately  after  the 
scythe,  and  when  sufficiently  wilted  is  put  up  into  neat 
cocks,  and  permitted  to  stand  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  weather.  Previous  to  storing,  it  is 
opened  to  the  sun  a  short  time  and  then  finally  disposed 
of.  I  con&ider  clover  hay  cured  in  the  cock,  worth  al- 
most double  that  cured  in  the  sun.  My  timothy  hay 
is  cured  in  the  sun,  and  is  never  cocked  up  unless  it  is 
not  sufficiently  dry,  and  rain  is  approaching.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  my  hay,  is  fed  to  sheep  in  the  meadows 
during  winter.  Where  barns  are  not  erected  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  hay,  it  is  thrown  up  into  stacks  or  ricks, 
in  the  meadow.  It  is  the  business  of  one  man  to  manage 
the  horse-rake ;  another  follows  with  a  fork,  commencing 
at  the  end  of  the  windrow,  and  rolls  the  hay  before  him 
as  far  as  he  can  conveniently  do  so.  He  then  advances 
along  the  windrow,  and  when  far  enough  to  equal  his 
first  deposit,  he  faces  about  and  rolls  before  him  to  the 
former  di^posit ;  he  then  f>laces  the  fork  under  the  hay 
and  the  last  roll  is  flapped  on  top.  In  this  motion  a 
slight  pressure  is  given  to  the  hay  with  the  hands  and 
breast.  It  is  true  these  are  rough  bunches,  but  they 
answer  for  the  purpose  of  hauling,  which  is  all  that  is 
intended.  A  boy  follows  with  the  hand  rake  which 
completes  the  operation.  Then  comes  the  hauling,  and 
where  the  distance  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
rods,  hauling  with  the  rope  is  far  the  most  expeditious 
method.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
manner  of  pitching  and  hauling  in  this  way,  as  its  su- 
periority has  no  doubt  rendered  its  adoption  almost 
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universal.  Two  ropes,  two  horses,  and  two  boys,  can 
deliver  the  hay  at  the  rick  faster  than  the  most  power- 
ful pitcher  is  able  to  dispose  of  it.  And  here  permit 
me  to  remark  that  the  person  selected  as  the  stacker, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  industrious  of 
men.  A  man  whose  thoughts  are  wholly  engrossed  in 
contemplating  the  dollar,  seventy-five  cents,  or  whatever 
may  be  his  day's  wages,  and  moreover  feels  religiously 
conscientious  that  the  price  of  harvest  wages  is  too  low ; 
or,  if  he  is  one  who  is  only  willing  to  move  as  circum- 
stances make  locomotion  imperative — should  never  be 
placed  on  your  stack.  Better  borrow  money  at  one 
hundred  per  cent  interest,  and  pay  double  wages  to  one 
who  will  do  justice  to  the  business  on  hand,  than  to  have 
the  services  of  the  other  for  nothing. 

But  let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  the  employer  and  laborer,  are  reciprocal. 
If  the  employer  boards  his  hands,  he  should  give  good, 
sound  provision,  at  proper  times,  and  plenty  of  it.  He 
should  promise  full  and  fair  wages  to  his  laborers^  and 
should  perform  that  promise  with  the  same  scrupulous 
regard,  as  if  it  were  his  oath.  In  short,  he  should  re- 
quire nothing  of  his  laborers  but  that  which  is  clearly 
right,  and  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  should  guard 
against  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between  him  and  them.  It 
is  most  truly  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  the  employer  is 
found  using  every  stratagem  to  invite  or  extort  to  great- 
er effort,  at  the  same  time  the  laborers  are  counteract^ 
ing  his  grand  object  in  this  particular.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  proves  either  the  entire  incompetency  of  the  em- 
ployer for  his  position,  or  that -he  has  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  employed  an  Arnold  or  a  Judas,,  and 
if  the  latter,  the  sooner  he  informs  him  that  his  services 
are  no  longer  required  the  better.  One  man  whose 
feelings  are  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  employer,  is 
sometimes  capable  of  spreading  the  leaven  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  either  causing  a  general  explosion,  or  marring 
the  pleasure,  comfort,  happiness  and  harmony  of  all 
concerned.  Gw  Moore^s  Salt  Workt^  J^trton  antnty, 
O.,  Feb.  1851'. 


••♦ 


Tke  Potato  I>iseaiie» 


I.  Tht  dardtner^t  Chronicle ^  on  Potato  Dieeose. — I 
noticed  in  the  September  number  of  the  Horticulturist, 
an  extract  fV-om  the  Gardener'h  Chronicle,  a  periodical 
edited,  I  think,  by  Prof.  Lxkdlkt.  This  article,  while 
it  notices  the  effect  of  the  damp,  hot  weather  of  the  last 
summer  upon  the  potato  crop,  seems  to  charge  the  disease 
to  A/unguM  formed  upon  the  plant.  It  is  said  to  exhibit 
two  forms,  and  is  supposed  to  give  origin  to  two  differ- 
ent diseases.  My  means  of  nice  inspection,  and  my 
habits  of  research,  do  not  qualify  me  to  invest^te  the 
disease  in  this  mode.  I  would  not  deny  the  utilRy  of 
such  investigations,  nor  donbt  that.  In  some  cases  of 
vegetable  disease,  health  may  be  restored  by  modes  of 
treatment  directed  to  the  repulsion  of  such  fUngus,  as 
in  the  case  of  sulphuring  grapes,  and  the  application  of 
salt  and  strong  wood  ashes  to  gooseberrres.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  one,  whose  essays  in  the  closet  are  the 
fruit  of  his  own  daily  observations  in  the  field,  must  be 
convinced  that  both  the  fungus  and  the  insect  indiiseaded 
potatoes  are  usually  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence 
of  disease .    He  ^vill  equally  be  conviuoed  that  the  diseose 


is  usually  traceable  to  the  general  unpropitionBiiefla  of 
of  the  climate,  or  the  unpropitiousness  of  a  single  season, 
aided  often  by  the  too  stimulating  course  of  eulture 
adopted,  and  the  neglect  to  renew  the  seed  oecasionallj 
from  the  pootato  ball.  The  fungus  then  becomes  the 
mere  eruption  of  doease,  previously  exlsjing  in  the 
elaborating  system  of  the  plant. 

Have  not  inquiries  on  this  sutject  usfually  begun  at 
the  wrong  point,  r.  e.,  at  the  mode  of  morbid  develop- 
ment, rather  than  at  the  probable  cautet^  Had  the  in- 
quiry been,  what  arc  the  constitutmna)  requirements  of 
the  potato  in  its  normal  condition  as  a  mountain  tropical 
plant  I  what  would  be  the  probable  influenee  of  cultiva- 
ting it  in  a  climate  presenting  the  wide  extremes  wbid 
ours  does;  and  what  the  influence  of  a  course  of  culture 
so  stimulating  as  that  which  is  usuidly  adopted,  joined 
with  the  negligence  usuidly  seen  in  the  modes  of  obtain- 
ing seed, — ^I  say  had  inquiries  taken  these  directions,  at 
the  first  development  of  this  disease,  we  should  not  now 
be  involved  in  so  utter  uaeertainty  about  its  cause,  but 
might,  I  think,  have  been  far  advanced  on  the  hi^waj 
of  improvement. 

Hy  usual  experience  has  been  that  the  first  visible  in- 
dications of  disease  are  a  posuliar  paleness  of  the  whole 
pTant,  that  is,  a  loss  of  ityusualty  deep  verdurcj  and  the 
exhibition  of  a  light,  almost  yellowiah  green,  fbUowed 
quickly  by  a  falling  of  the  flowers  whether  open  or  not, 
a  tinging  of  the  extremities  of  its  upper  leaves  with  steel 
blue,  and  of  its  lower  leaves  with  spots  like  stains  of 
iron  rust.  Both  these  marks  on  the  leaves  are  speedily 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  leaf.  At  the  same  time, 
and  often  preceding  these  appearances  on  the  leaves,  the 
top  crest  of  the  plant  wilts. 

At  other  times  warm  rahis  are  intermitted  with  hot 
sunshine,  which  seems  to  occasion  a  white  mildew  over 
the  whole  plant.  This  mHdew  however  does  not  ordi- 
narily either  attend  or  succeed  the  preceding  symptoms* 
Indeed,  I  have  never  observed  it  until  durinif  the  last 
summer  and  autunra.  At  intervals,  longer  or  shorter, 
after  the  preceding  iudicationsi  disease  is  seen  upMi  tha 
tubers.  The  thing  to  be  particularly  noticed  however 
is,  that  the  preceding  indications  are  always  and  only 
preceded  by  sudden  and  severe  changes  of  weather,  es- 
pecially by  that  which  is  wet,  cold  and  windy,  coming  in 
subsequent  to  that  which  had  been  hot  and  dry;  nor  is 
the  disease  of  the  tubers  ever  known  to  occur  except 
when  preceded  either  by  these  sudden  chax^ges,  or  bj 
the  hot  and  wet  weather. 

II.  The  Remedy  of  Dr.  Klotck.—TbM  proposed  re» 
medy  consists  in  cutting  off  the  extremities  of  the  plant 
occasionally  during  its  period  of  growth.  The  value^, 
if  any,  of  this  proposed  remedy  lies  in  the  ftct  that  it 
checks  the  development  of  vegetable  tissue,  and  sogives 
firmness  to  what  remains,  while  it  leaves  ns  very  suc- 
culent portion  in  which  disease  may  locate  itself.  This 
remedy,  as  ikr  as  R  is  sutfa,  is  obviously  founded  on 
physiological  princijilss.  But  I  utterly  question  its 
power  in  severe  cases.  If  the  theory  of  disease  hinted 
at  hi  No.  I,  above,  he  at  all  oorrest,  then  a  field  where 
top  shoots  should'  be>  shortened  just  before  a  severe 
change  of  weather  would  not  be  saved,  sinee  the  genen^ 
succulence  of  the  whole  plant  would  expose  it  to  ths 
severity  of  the  vestlter .   Lea  boieflt  still  would  he  ex* 
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perienoed  where  the  change  of  weather  had  itlrtady  be- 
gun. Allowing  however  the  utmost  benefit  to  tfats 
method,  H  woald,  in  the  caae  of  a  crop  in  a  rich  aoil, 
need  freqnent  repetition,  sinoe  it  is  fonnd  that  the  disease 
may  arise  at  almost  any  season  dnring  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  should  sadden  6hange9  freqnently  occur.  This 
supposed  remedy  then  proves  to  be  uncertain  in  its  ap- 
plication and  also  expensive. 

III.  ji  late  English  Remedf  thmt  of  cortring  the 
Mteme  with  earth. — ^Tbat  heat,  light  and  air  are  essenttai 
to  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  especially  to  tlie  perfect 
maturity  of  seeds  and  fruits  is  a  position  too  well  sustain- 
ed by  the  general  experience  of  mankind  to  require  a 
formal  proof.  Hence  the  reason  of  pruning  fruit  trees, 
mnd  of  sowing  and  planting  seeds  at  suitable  distances, 
stirring  the  soil  freqaently,  fcc  To  suppose  then  that, 
if  you  cover  np  the  most  of  tihe  foliage  at  or  before  the 
time  of  the  greatest  development  of  the  plant,  or  even 
at  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  the  fruit,  i.  e.,  in 
this  case,  the  tubers,  will  matare  j«st  as  well,  or  even 
nearly  so,  as  otherwise,  is  againit  all  theory,  analogy 
and  experience.  Grant,  (what  I  believe  to  be  true) 
that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  andden  changes 
of  weather  acting  on  the  elaborating  system  in  the 
foliage;  and  that,  < which  I  also  believe,)  our  climate 
is  too  hot  and  bright  for  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  potato,  who  would  look  for  a  remedy  in  a  mode  of 
treatment  thai  entkely  deprives  it  of  light  and.  toacon- 
«ideTable  degree,  of  air  and  heat.  '^. 

Suppose  also  that  the  stems  of  the  plant,  when  at  their 
full  size,  contain  the  most  of  the  material  needful  for  the 
growtii  of  the  tubers,  yet  it  must  be  in  an  immature 
fitate.  In  covering  up  the  most  of  the  foliage  with  earth 
sit  this  period,  you  do,  of  course,  destroy  the  leaves, 
those  great  elaborators  of  all  vegetable  material,  and 
^ith  them  the  elaboration  itself.  Does  any  one  doubt 
this,  let  him  strip  a  plum  or  an  af^le  tree,  a  tomato  or 
cucumber  vine,  while  the  fruit  is  immature,  and  it  will 
tiever  ripen.  And  yet  all  these  fhiit  have  a  local  power 
of  ekbonrfiion  accessory  to  that  of  the  leaves  which  the 
tubers  of  the  potato  have  not^  so  that  comparatively 
they  are  less  dependant  on  the  foliage  of  their  respective 
plants  than  U  the  potato  on  its  foliage.  Tiiat,  in  the  old 
age  of  the  potato,  at  a  season  when  common  ex- 
perience shows  that  its  morbid  Kabllidesare  mainly  past. 
that  then,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  from  natural 
ripeness,  the  stems  contain  a  connderable  amount  of 
mature  matter  Is  evident  from  the  fact  ihaJb  the  crop 
of  tubers  is  found  to  Increase  In  weight  until  the  stems 
are  quite  dead.  But  It  may  be  asked,  does  not  some 
degree  of  elaboration  go  on  In  the  stem  when  covered, 
especially  in  connection  with  those  leaves  that  remain 
uncovered  at  the  extremity  of  the  plant ;  and  may  not 
this  state  of  things  be  preferable  to  a  larger  amount  of 
foliage  diseased  by  its  exposure  to  atmospheric  changes? 
It  may  be  so.  Expeilenee  must  decide  this  question. 
But  who  would  expect  a  full  crop,  or  call  this  a  perfect 
remedy?  Further,  when  you  consider  the  labor  of  this 
process  and  the  greater  breadth  of  ground,  and  the  cor- 
respondent diminution  of  crop,  needful  to  carry  out  this 
plan  without  disturbing  the  tubers,  it  certainly  docs  not 
deserve  the  dignified  appellation  of  a  remedy. 

One  general  remark  may  close  this  discussion.    When 


once  the  disease  has  begun  widely  to  pervade  the  foliage, 
all  hope  of  saving  the  crop,  except  by  the  excision  of 
the  vines,  is  hopeless,  except  in  those  cases  where,  act- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  it  at  once  parallizes  the  circular 
tion,  like  a  sudden  frost,  and  so  prevents  the  transmis- 
sion of  morbid  matter  to  the  tuber.  In  most  cases  of 
wide-spread  disease  all  remedies  except  excision  are  as 
powerless  as  the  heat  of  a  bonfire  in  arresting  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  winter.    C.  £.  G.    Utica,  Jan.  4, 1851. 

Feat  aad  Peat  Charcoal. 


AKAI.TTKCAL  LaBOBATOBT,  YjJM  CoLLBOX,  ) 

Netc-HdveHj  Conn.,  May,  1851.     ) 

Kkssbs.  Editors — X  have  been  led  to  take  up  the 
above  named  subject  at  the  present  time,  by  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  "  A  report  on  the  economical  uses  of 
Peat,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson.  Pr.  Anderson,  as 
many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  is  chemist  to  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  This  gen- 
tleman virtually  fills  the  position  once  occupied  by  Prof. 
Johnston,  as  chemist  to  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  As- 
sociation of  S|B^^)  ^^^  \ifAy  having  now  in  a  manner 
merged  into  the  Highland  Society,,  of  which  it  was  in- 
deed originally  in  some  measure  an  o£fshoot. 

Dr.  Anderson  seems  a  worthy  successor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  preceded  him  in  the  same  field, 
and  in  the  time  that  he  has  been  chemist  to  the  society, 
has  i*roduced  some  very  able,  valuable,  and  interesting 
papers.    To  on^of  these  I  have  referred  above. 

The  results  given  in  this  report,  are  deduced  from  in- 
vestigations that  were  suggested  by  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations entertained,  and  promises  put  forth,  by  va- 
rious socteties  and  individuals,  on  the  practicability  of 
converting  peat  into  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  costly 
substances  with  comparatively  little  outlay.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia,  acetate  of  lime,  naptha,  paraffine.  Ice,  are 
all  produced  by  the  distillation  of  peat,  and  as  it  is  as- 
serted, at  a  profit  of  about  100  per  cent.  Dr.  Ander- 
son's pafier  throws,  as  I  think,  a  very  great  degree  of 
doubt  upon  the  estimate  of  profits,  and  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  this  new  process,  like  many  others  which  have 
preceded  it,  leaving  the  same  object  in  view,  will  be  found 
too  expensive  when  tried  on  a  large  scale. 

This  part  of  the  "  Report"  is  of  least  interest  to  us 
in  the  United  States,  as.  we  have  comparatively  little 
real  peat.  Our  extremes  of  temperature  seem  not  to 
be  fikvorable  to  its  growth,  and  so  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  it  is  only  to  be  found  on  certain  parts  of  the 
New-England  sea-board,  where  the  climate  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  those  parts  of  Europe  where  peat 
formations  abound. 

Our  natural  boggy  or  swampy  accumulations,  are  for 
the  most  part  included  under  the  term  vmckf  and  are  a 
specit'S  of  vegetable  deposit  in  low  grounds,  rather  than 
a  regular  vegetable  growth,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Scotland,  uplifting  the  surface  of  a  peat  moss  even  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  and  drier  land.  This  muck  has 
not  by  any  means  the  Indestructible  nature  of  true  peat ; 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  in  place  of  becoming  a  hard  in- 
soluble mass  as  Is  the  case  with  peat,  it  soon  crumbles 
away  and  decomposes  into  a  rich  vegetable  mould .  This 
process  Is  especially  rapid  If  It  Is  mixed  in  a  compost, 
or  laid  In  the  bottom  of  a  barn-yard.    Here  then  in  the 
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outset,  our  farmers  escape  one  great  difficulty  with  which 
those  of  Scotland  are  obliged  to  contend.  We  have  to 
do  with  a  mass  of  rich  vegetable  material  easily  con- 
vertible into  mannre ;  they  with  the  same  material  at  to 
its  ultimate  composition,  but  in  a  present  form  which  if 
once  dry,  bids  almost  entire  defiance  to  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  elements.  Their  most  advantageous 
method  of  forming  a  soil  upon  the  surface  of  a  peat  bog, 
is  in  many  cases  to  burn  by  successive  parings  to  a  depth 
of  one,  two.  or  three  feet,  and  to  mix  the  ashes  thus 
formed  with  day  or  earth  brought  up  from  under  the 
remaining  peat.  Such  processes,  and  in  fact  all  process- 
es for  forming  what  must  be  for  the  first  few  years  an 
almost  wholly  artificial  soil,  are  always  expensive  and 
tedious.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  for  us,  that  our  fkrm- 
ers  in  reclaiming  their  swamps  are'  not.  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  at  least,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
them.  As  soon  as  our  swamps  are 'drained,  natural  in- 
fluenoei  commence  their  work  upon  the  surface,  and 
alter  it  in  such  a  manner  as  soon  to  form  a  soil,  capable 
of  bearing  valuable  crops. 

But  there  are  other  points  touched  up#in  this  report, 
that  have  their  importance  for  the  American  farmer. 
The  first  of  these  to  which  I  would  at  present  call  at- 
tention, is  relative  to  the  absorbent  properties  of  peat* 
charcoalf  or  as  perhaps  many  farmers  would  term  it, 
charcoal-peat.  The  preparation  of  this  charcoal,  and 
its  uses  in  absorbing  ammonia,  have  been  always  put 
forward  as  a  prominent  advantage  connected  with  the 
various  projects  for  reclaiming  bogs  by  partial  burning. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  any  form  of  charred 
vegetable  matter  possessed,  in  a  considerable  degree  at 
least,  the  same  powerful  absorbent  properties  with  regard 
to  ammonia,  which  exist  in  wood  charcoal.  Dr.  Ander- 
son^s  experiments  indicate  that  we  have  been  deceived 
upon  this  point,  and  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  ab- 
sorbent powers  of  many  substances. 

The  peat  charcoal  acts,  it  seems,  asacfeoion'Mr,  with- 
out acting  powerfully  as  an  ab»orhent.  The  general  be- 
lief has  been,  that  it  would  act  in  both  ways  with  almost 
equal  effect;  hence  its  extensive  use  in  mixing  with 
night-soil,  and  all  putrescent  and  offensive  manures. 
Poudrettes  have  been  very  largely  prepared  in  Europe, 
by  mixing  with  this  material.  The  fact ^ of  its  success- 
fully removing  all  perceptible  «mell  ftom  most  offensive 
mixtures,  has  been  considered  a  sufficient  proof  that  all 
of  the  ammonia,  and  other  valuable  escaping  products, 
had  been  arrested  and  permanently  preserved. 

So  fixed  has  been  this  impression  in  the  public  mind, 
that  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the  manufacture 
of  peat-charcoal,  and  for  its  employment  as  a  manure 
in  the  form  of  various  mixtures.  We  read  accounts  of 
public  meetings,  where  samples  of  night-soil  deprived  of 
smell  by  means  of  this  charcoal,  were  exhibited  as  un- 
doubted evidence  of  its  immense  value  in  directly  In- 
creasing the  ability  of  the  fkrmer  to  fertilise  his  land, 
by  nxeans  of  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  concentrated 
manures. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  charcoal,  or 
any  charcoal,  cannot  in  itself  hold  a  high  rank  as  a 
mannre.  They  all  chiefljF  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxgyen,  the  first  being  by  ftir  the  krger  constitutent, 
and  their  value  is  less  as  an  actual  manure  than  an  equal  | 


bulk  of  any  common  vegetable  substance,  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  nndecomposiUe  nature.  The  chief 
importance  then  of  peat-charcoftl,  as  Dr.  Anderson  ob- 
serves, is  clearly  owing  to  the  absorbent  powers  which 
it  is  supposed  to  possess. 

Upon  this  point  he  gives  ua  the  rwolti  of  some  very 
careful  examinations. 

He  first  tried  filtering  a  liquid  coataininga  small  known 
proportion  of  ammonia,  through  a  deep  layer  of  peat 
charcoal ;  the  liquid  passed  out  at  the  bottom  with  the 
smell  of  amokonia  perfectly  distinct.    On  paaung  pntrid 
urine,  having  a  distinct  ammoniacal  reaction,  through  a 
similar  layer,  the  liquid  came  out  eolorlen,  and  deprived 
of  smell,  but  still  distinctly  ammoniacal.    This  proved 
that  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  peat  chareoal  were  not 
very  rapid  in  their  action.    He  went  still  farther  how- 
ever, and  allowed  various  ammoniacal  solutions  coa- 
taining  known  quantities  of  aounonia,  to  veauun  in  con- 
tact with  peat  charcoal  for  some  days,  voder  fikvorable 
circumstances  for  absorption.    The  largest   proportion 
which  he  found  to  have  been  absorbed,  amounted  to  but 
about  the  tenth  of  one  per  cent.    A  like  experiment 
with  putrid  urine,  afforded  even  a  still  more  unfavorable 
result.    Seven  or  eight  trials  of  this  kind,  served  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Anderson,  to  show — ^^  that  the  absorbtive 
power  of  peat  charcoal  for  ammonia,  is  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  of  no  importance,  and  its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose cannot  be  recommended  te  the  &nner.'^    These  are 
somewhat  unexi>ected  results,  and  probably  bear  on 
other  varieties  of  charcoal  ^  indeed  I  am  led  to  doubt 
whether  wood-charcoal,  for  practical  purposes  on  a  large 
scale,  would  exert  more  than  a  small  part  of  that  ex- 
traordinary absorbing  power  for  ammonia,  that  is  shown 
in  the  laboratory  in  a  small  way  by  carefully  prepared 
samples.    As  a  deodoriser,  it  is  powerfVil,  bmt  from  the 
character  of  these  trials,  I  should  desire  farther  expeti- 
ments  before  advising  the  farmer  to  rely  upon  it  entirely 
as  an  absorbent. 

Examinations  of  poudrettes,  made  by  mixing  peat 
charcoal  with  night-soil,  showed  that  little  ammonia  had 
been  retained,  and  that  their  value  as  manures  was  not 
very  great.  In  fact  it  would  have  been  at  least  equaUy 
advantageous,  to  have  mixed  the  night-soil  with  any  sam- 
ple of  porous  earth,  inasmuch  as  Prof.  Way  has  shown 
that  all  soils  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  quite  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  ammonk.  The  conclusion  arrived  st 
is,  '^  that  a  ton  of  the  night-soil  would  be  much  more  valu- 
able, and  also  greatly  cheaper,  than  a  ton  of  the  mixture." 

Another  important  branch  of  this  subject  was  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  it  is  one  whidi  has  a  still 
more  practical  bearing  on  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can fiirmer.  He  was  led  to  try  some  experiments  upon 
the  power  of  the  peat  itself  in  absorbrog  ammoxua.  It  is, 
as  all  know,  a  highly  porous  substance,  and  might  be 
expected  to  retain  something  from  liquids  brought  in 
contact  with  it,  but  the  actual  result  surpassed  all  ex> 
pectation. 

A  weighed  portion  of  peat,  dried  at  212^,  was  employ- 
ed ;  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  a 
known  per  centage  of  ammonia  was  added.  The  fluid 
was  of  course  instantly  absorbed,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  smell  of  ammonia  disappeared,  as  well  as  all  traces 
of  alkaline  reaction.    "  The  ammoniacal  solution  wu 
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gradaally  added  id  small  successire  quantities  as  long  as 
it«  odor  and  reaction  disappeared."  At  a  certain  point 
it  was  found  that  the  odor  and  reaction  reappeared.  It 
thus  became  evident  that  ammonia  was  rapidly  and 
rather  largely  absorbed.  The  peat  was  still  quite  dry 
to  the  touchj  but  from  the  known  quantity  of  ammonia 
added,  was  found  to  have  absorbed  no  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  its  weight.  The  same  sample  was  afterward 
spread  out  in  a  layer,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  15  days, 
when  the  quantity  o '  ammonia  was  found  to  be  still  Ij 
per  cent.  "  It  appears  then  from  this  experiment^  that 
peat  is  capable  of  absorbing  fully  two  per  cent  of  am- 
monia without  acquiring  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  until  it  again  becomes  tolerably  dry, 
of  retaining  no  less  than  about  H  per  cent." 

The  results  of  subsequent  experiments  which  are  de- 
tailed in  the  report,  correspond  very  well  with  the  above 
statements,  and  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  peat  is 
extremely  valuable  as  an  absorbent  of  ammonia,  the 
above  quantity  being  larger  than  that  contained  in  ordi- 
nary yard  manure. 

Some  samples  simply  dried  in  the  air,  also  afforded 
a  most  encouraging  degree  of  success.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  action  is  not  to  be  expected  from  our 
more  easily  decomposfble  muck,  nor  why  some  of  its  well 
known  beneficial  effects  in  composts  may  not  thus  be  clear- 
ly explained .  The  material  from  the  Scottish  swamps  be- 
comes hard  when  dried,  and  requires  considerable  power 
to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  state  of  division  -,  ours  crumbles 
naturally  away,  and  might  easily  be  dried  if  spread  out 
in  the  hot  sunny  weather  of  summer.  It  would  then  be 
in  the  most  advantageous  state  for  mixing  with  manure 
heaps,  spreading  over  the  bottom  of  barn-yards,  or 
soaking  up  the  liquid  of  tanks.  For  such  purposes  as 
the  latter,  it  might  even  be  found  advisable  to  dry  small 
quantities  by  means  of  artificial  heat. 

I  consider  the  new  view  of  this  subject  thus  offered 
hy  Dr.  Anderson,  as  of  very  high  importance.  It  in- 
dicates to  those  farmers  who  have  already  discovered 
the  value  of  the  niuck-heap,  the  best  way  of  reaping  ad- 
vantage from  it ;  it  points  out  the  inestimable  importance 
to  the  future  agriculture  of  this  country,  of  those  vast 
vegetable  deposits  which  have  been  for  ages  accumula- 
ting, as  it  were  for  the  express  purpose  of  repairing  the 
ravages  which  short-sighted  ignorance  has  made,  in  the 
almost  utter  exhaustion  of  many  of  our  fairest  and 
originally  most  fertile  districts. 

I  would  recommend  experiments  in  mixing  severally 
dried  and  undried  peat,  common  earth  and  charcoal, 
with  like  quantities  of  barn-yard  manure.  Yours  truly, 
JoHx  P.  Noaxos. 

»■■—■»       —  ■■       —    ■  ■■  ■  ■        .^        ■        »        ■  I  ■    I  I         iM«  ■■■■■■■■■■  _'~T 

Profitii  of  Farminc* 


This  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  one  of  the  farm- 
er's meetings  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  last  winter. 
The  speakers  expressed  different  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  profits  of  farming.  This  diversity  of  opinion  is  not 
strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  profit  and  loss 
of  farming  varies  according  to  many  circumstances. 
Thus  a  good  farmer,  favored  with,  a  good  farm,  and  en- 
Joying  advantages  in  regard  to  markets,  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  ''  money  could  be  made  by 


farming,"  while  another,  differently  situated,  states 
that  'Mt  is  a  general  opinion  in  his  section  that  farmmg 
was  not  profitable."  As  some  of  the  estimates  and  state- 
ments may  interest  our  readers,  we  abstract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Plowman's  report. 

Hr.  Baekstt  of  Belchertown,  said  he  had  seen  men 
commence  by  running  in  debt  for  land  and  pay  for  it. 
and  increase  the  dimensions  of  their  farms.  The  farmer 
should  study  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  what  is  adapted 
to  it.  Some  kinds  of  produce  wonM  be  profitable  while 
other  kinds  might  not.  In  various  breeds  of  stock, 
there  was  nearly  one-half  difference  as  to  profit.  Some 
breeds  would  give  nearly  as  much  again  profit  as  others 
on  the  same  keeping.  He  referred  to  a  man  who  pur- 
chased allirm  worth  $2500,  who  had  paid  for  it,  and  now 
had  money  at  interest.  Where  they  had  one  farmer  fiiil, 
fifty  manufacturers  were  blown  sky  high! 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  thought  farming 
under  good  management,  as  profitable  as  any  other 
business.  Mechanics  and  traders  could  not  subsist  unless 
there  was  profit  in  farming.  As  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ference in  management,  he  said  he  had  seen  two  men 
with  two  small  yokes  of  oxen  plowing  in  one  field, 
in  the  adjoining  lot  he  had  seen  a  boy  with  one  yoke  of 
large  cattle  doing  a  better  business.  He  cited  the  case 
of  a  woman  whose  husband  died  $800  in  debt.  Her 
oldest  boy  was  now  21.  She  had  paid  off  the  debt, 
brought  up  her  family  at  home — ^the  buildings  were  im-' 
proved,  and  the  whole  would  sell  for  50  per  cent,  more 

than  when  she  took  charge  of  the  farm. 

■  »« 

**A  change  has  heen  going  on*'' 

.  In  years  past  there  has  been  a  constant  tide  of  emi- 
gration  running  from  country  to  town.  Young  men  and 
maidens,  to  gratify  their  pride,  ambition  and  acquisitive- 
ness have  left  their  father's  firesides  and  taken  up  their 
abode  with  strangers.  Old  farmers  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, have  been  unable  to  keep  one  of  their  sons  at 
home,  to  take  care  of  them  in  their  declining  years,  and 
to  take  the  homestead  when  they  are  **  gathered  to  their 
fiithers."  In  some  rural  districts  there  is  now  scarcely 
a  young  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  professions  are  full,  and 
that  all  industrial  occupations  are  crowded  with  opera- 
tives. The  supply  of  manufactured  commodities  is  ex- 
ceeding the  demand,  and  prices  are  decreasing ;  conse- 
quently wages  are  not  so  high,  and  there  is  not  that  in- 
ducement there  was  once,  to  engage  in  other  than  rural 
pursuits.  ^ 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream." 
Man,  like  the  lower  animals,  loves  the  pure  air  and  free 
sunshine,  to  roam  over  the  green  fields,  and  to  find 
'<  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods."  Confined  to  toil  year 
after  year,  between  walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  hearing 
only  the  everlasting  hum  of  machinery,  or  engaging  in 
the  unvarying  routine  of  business,  is  a  life  hard  to  be 
endured.  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  the  tired 
denizens  of  the  city,  rush  out  into  the  country  when  an 
opportunity  presents  itself.  The  poor  artisan  who  is 
obliged  to  labor  every  day  for  his  daily  bread,  must  stay 
in  the  smoke-stained  atmosphere,  whereas  if  ^e  could 
''  vote  himself  a  farm,"  he  wouldsoon  leave  the  crowded 
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city.  Many  that  have  gained  a  competency  arc  seeking 
a  borne  in  the  country.  And  yoang  men  that  a  few 
yean  since  left  their  father's  farm,  thinking  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  to  work  in  a  manufactory  or  machine  shop, 
are  becoming  weary  of  such  a  life.  Although  receiving 
good  pay,  it  is  irksome  after  awhile,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  &ctory  bell,  in  their  "  goings  out  and  comings  in." 
Tery  unpleasant  to  think  that  the  burden  of  life  is  to 

*'  Eat,  work,  deep,  and  then 
Eat,  work,  and  fleep  again.*' 
Hence,  discontent  arises,  and  magnifying  the  evils  of 
their  situation,  they  pine  for  the  free  and  independent 
life  that  the  farmer  enjoys.  And  so,  many  that  left  the 
farm  and  became  artisans,  return  again  to  the  vocation 
of  their  early  days.  • 

Radical  changes  may  some  tunes  be  wise,  but  they  are 
often  disastrous.  A  person  by  changing  his  occupation 
does  not  change  his  character,  nor  acquire  thereby  a  new 
accession  of  energy  or  wisdom.  It  requires  time  f(Mr 
one  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new  situation  or  a  new  pursuit ; 
there  are  disappointments  to  meet,  and  evils  to  encoun- 
ter that  imagination  had  not  suggested,  and  many  have 
verified  in  their  own  experience  the  sentiment  of  Tfatts, 

'*It  is  a  poor  reliaf  we  gain, 
To  chauga  the  place  and  keep  the  pain." 

The  "  sign  of  the  times,"  if  we  read  them  aright,  do 
not  indicate  so  great  a  degree  ot  prosperity  as  has  been 
enjoyed  for  a  few  years  past.  Should  there  be  a  still 
greater  depression  in  the  manufacturing  interest,  other 
interests  will  also  suffer,  and  there  will  be  greater  in- 
ducements to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  those 
always  give  promise  of  the  means  of  living.  Therefore 
it  would  be  unwise  for  farmers,  at  present  to  think  of 

' '  selling  out"  and  changing  their  vocation .  W.  L .  £ atov. 

»•» 

Good  and  Bad  Farming* 


Eds.  Gvltivatob — ^Having  long  been  a  reader  of  your 
Journal,  and  having  grown  up  under  its  teachings,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  what  I  am  about.  The 
farm  I  now  occupy ,.  contains  over  600  acres,  200  of  which 
are  under  improvement,  100  are  marsh,  and  the  rest 
timber  and  paAure  land.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  rich 
black  loam,  mixed  with  fine  gravel.  This  being  my 
second  years'  experience  as  a  farmer,  you  will  not  expect 
great  things.  In  giving  you  a  description,  I  shall  draw 
a  picture  of  farming  as  it  is  done  in  our  neighborhood, 
with  few  exceptions.  In  the  first  place  as  manure  de- 
mands our  first  attention,  we  manage  it  in  the  following 
manner.  Our  straw,  (of  which  we  have  great  quanti- 
ties,) is  staclm  on  the  ground,  and  pulled  out  and  trod 
under  foot  by  cattle.  These  huge  piles  are  left  to  fer- 
ment  one,  two,  or  three  years,  till  they  become  less 
bulky,  and  then  you  hear  fkrmers  say — *^  manure  does 
no  good" — ^never  thinking  that  in  the  exposure  it  has 
been  subjected  to,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  fertilising  pro- 
perty. 

Kext  comes  plowing  for  spring  crops,  which  is  done 
by  beginning  somewhere  in  a  lot  and  going  somewhere 
else  on  the  other  side,  without  any  regard  to  width  of 
land  or  straightness  of  ridge.  The  plows  are  without 
wheels,  and  are  drawn  by  two  light  horses  or  oxen,  at  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  inches.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  kind  of  management  among  those  who 


take  the  Cultivator;  but  I  am  speaking  of  those  who 
have  skinned  their  farms  till  the  bones  begin  to  stick  out, 
in  the  shape  of  mortgages.  Now  I  fanned  it  one  year 
in  this  way,  and  cleared  about  $200.  This  set  me  to 
thinking,  the  result  of  which  was  (after  long  consolta- 
tion  with  the  Cultivator,  old  and  new  volumes,)  the  sale 
of  my  light  teams  and  the  purchase  of  heavy  ones.  I 
rigged  my  plows  with  wheels,  obtained  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, cleaned  out  the  manure  from  my  yards  twice  a 
year,  plowed  it  in  once,  and  then  plowed  some  two  Inches 
deeper,  thus  mixing  the  manure  and  subsoil  together. 
The  result  of  this  different  management  was  $400  profit. 
I  now  keep  three  books;  one*  a  memorandum-book,  in 
which  is  noted  everything  that  needs  doing;  one  a  day- 
book, in  which  I  note  what  has  been  done  each  day,  and 
one  for  accounts.  There  are  a  few  things  that  are  very 
important  to  farmers  here*.  1st,  to  save  manure;  2nd, 
stock  their  farms  to  clover;  dd,  deep  and  thorough 

plowing.    L.  D.  Watkiks.    £/6a,  Mich, 

••• 


Farmeri  a^vld  ReaA« 


Messxs.  Editors — ^As  this  is  the  season  for  study  and 
mental  improvement  with  ftrmers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thaX 
it  will  be  improved  to  the  best  advantage. 

Could  the  body  of  farmers  in  the  several  states,  im- 
prove their  leisure  time  in  the  study  of  the  farm,  and  in 
gaining  general  knowledge,  a  greater  impulse  would  be 
given  to  improved  agriculture  than  all  the  "  Fairs"  have 
done  in  the  last  five  years.  It  is  true  our  yearly  fairs 
please  the  eye  and  improve  the  mind,  and  help  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  feeling  among  farmers.  Yet  it  is  the  study 
of  the  farm  by  the  farmer,  that  leads  way  the  to  perma- 
nent improvements.  Examples  from  intelligent  fiumers 
go  a  great  way  in  introducing  improved  methods.  Yet 
there  are  but  few  farmers  who  make  improvements,  unless 
they  are  in  all  respects  reading  and  thinking  men. 

Of  all  classes  of  laboring  men,  farmers  have  the  most 
leisure  in  course  of  the  year,  and  they  ought  to  be  the 
best  educated.  It  has  been  the  practice,  in  what  are 
called  the  *' Professions,''  for  men  to  spend  years  in 
close  mental  application  to  fit  themselves  for  their  calling. 
And  what  business  is  followed  which  requires  a  more 
varied  study  than  that  of  agriculture?  That  it  is 
generally  carried  on  by  a  scanty  supply  of  "  head-work,'' 
I  am  ready  to  admit.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it 
is,  or  should  be  necessarily  so.  It  only  proves  that  the 
farmer  is  willing  to  plod  on  from  year  to  year  at  a  hap- 
hasard  rate,  with  a  less  amount  of  knowledge  of  his 
business  than  would  satisfy  any  other  class  of  men.  I 
am  often  surprised,  in  asking  fkrmers  to  take  and  read 
an  agricultural  paper,  to  hear  them  reply  that  they 
would  take  it,  but  they  have  not  the  time  to  read  it. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  plain  English  of  this  is  they 
have  not  the  will  or  dispontion  to  read.  The  worst  of 
all  excuses  that  the  farmer  can  plead,  is  that  he  has  not 
the  time  to  read.  Every  individual  has  time  to  speiA 
well  or  ill,  as  his  tastes  dictate.  That  Airmer  who  does 
nothing  more  than  dig  and  delve,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  lives  to  a  very  small  purpose  indeed . 

There  is  a  satisfaction  found  in  reading  and  improviugp 
the  mind,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  isexpe- 
rienced.  The  fkrmer  who  only  reads  his  weekly  newspa- 
per, during  the  long  winter  evenings,  knows  very  little  of 
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the  economy  of  time  in  reading.    Let  him  reduce  his 

reading  to  a  system  and  he  will  he  astonished  at  the 

amount  of  agricultural  and  other  reading  that  he  can 

master  in  one  winter.    But  if  any  reading  must  have  the 

preference,  let  it  he  that  which  relates  to  the*farm.    L. 

DuKAHD.    Derby,  Ct.,  Jan.  28, 1861. 

>♦» 

Destruction  of  Quack  Grass. 

There  are  few  foes  of  cheap  and  easy  cultivation  so 
unconquerable,  by  common  means,  as  quack  grass.  Its 
homy  headed  runner  pushes  its  way  readily  through  all 
sorts  of  soils,  not  stopping  for  a  potato,  through  whose 
tubers  I  have  twice  known  it  to  penetrate.  A  large 
lunount  of  labor  is  often  spent  upon  quack  grass  to  little 
effect.*  The  secret  of  its  cheap  and  ready  destruction 
lies  in  hoeing  it  frequently  and  thoroughly  in  dry  weather, 
in  connection  with  a  crop  that  admits  of  being  worked 
among  all  summer.  Indian  corn  and  cabbage  are  those 
crops  in  the  cultivation  of  which  I  have  frequently  era- 
dicated quack  in  a  single  season.  On  small  spots,  and 
amid  the  culture  of  delicate  vegetables,  it  is  undoubted- 
ly best  to  extract  it  from  the  soil  with  the  spade  and 
rake,  removing  and  burning  the  whole.  But  faithful 
hoeing  and  shaking  It  iy>,.  in  dry  weather,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion *of  the  abovementiohed  crops,. will  certainly  destroy 
it  in  a  much  cheaper  manner.  G.  E.  G.  Utica,  Jan. 
23,  1861.  . 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

.Dairy  Matters* 

SoixDed  Oft  "Gloutbd"  GasAif. — ^A  practice  has 
been  long  pursue^  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  has  been 
to  some  extent  introduced  ^  this  country,  of  scalding 
the  milk  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter.  It  b  a  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  scalding  process  increases  the 
quantity  of  cream  and  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk.  But  in  ttie  report  of  a  late  survey  of  the  county 
of  Somerset,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Ag.  Society  for  1860,  there  is  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment, by  which  it  appears  that  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  weight  of  butter  by  scalding  the  milk.  Two  lots  of 
milk,  of  twelve  quarts  each,  were  taken — the  one  scald- 
ed, and  the  other  set  in  the  ordinary  mode — ^the  butter 
from  each  was  carefully  weighed  and  then  subjected  to 
analysis  by  Prof.  Wat.  The  analysis  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  pure  butter  in  that  made  from  the  scalded 
milk  was  not  greater  than  from  the  other.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  are  some  practical  advantages  at- 
tached  to  the  scalding  process,  which  are  ''  that  the 
butter  is  more  quickly  made  by  stirriqg  with  the  hand 
or  with  a  stick;  and  that  it  keeps  much  longer."  The 
analysis  throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  question  why 
the  scalding  process  should  add  to  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  butter.  The  advantage  in  churning  is  attributed 
to  the  bursting  of  the  bubbles  of  casein  which  contain  the 
oily  matter,  by  the  heat,  thus  fkcilitating  the  process  of 
separation;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  perfect  separa- 
tion of  the  oil  from  the  casein,  is  the  cause  of  the  butter 
from  the  scalded  milk  keeping  better. 

Scalding  Milk. — A  correspondent  of  the  Dollar 
Newspaper,  says  that  in  Gomwall,  England,  mUk,  after 


having  been  cooled  some  hours,  is  scalded  over  a  very 
•glow  fire,  and  then  again  cooled.  *^  The  cream  is  taken 
off  from  24  to  80  hours  from  the  time  of  milking,  as 
needed.  Gream  from  milk  thus  managed,  is  delicious^ 
too  good  to  talk  about — and  so  rich  and  thick  that  I  have 
seen  a  common  dinner-plate  laid  on  the  pan  on  the  cream, 
without  breaking  its  surface.'' 

PaoFiTABLE  Gow. — ^JoHS  NiCHOLs,  of  Salem,  offered 
at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Essex  county  (Mass.)  Ag. 
Society,  a  cow  seven  years  old,  which  he  stated  had 
given  iu  the  preceding  sixteen  months,  6,100  quarts  of 
milk.  Of  this  quantity,  he  states  that  he  sold  and  used 
1,274  quarts  at  six  cents  per  quart,  $76.44,  and  4,826 
quarts  at  five  cents  per  quart,  $241.30 — making  a  total 
of  $317.74.  The  expense  of  feeding  the  cow  in  the 
same  time,  was  stated  at  $104,74,>-leaving  a  profit  of 
$218.  Her  average  yield  of  milk  for  the  sixteen  months, 
was  twelve  and  a-half  quarts  per  day.  She  calved  twice 
during  that  time:  viz:  April  29th,  1849,  and  March 7tb. 
1860. 

Aaotheb  Yermoxt  Dairy. — The  Green  Mountain 
Freeman  states  that  E.  Mabsh  has  made,  the  past  season, 
from  four  cows.  934  lbs.  butter,  and  100  lbs.  cheese,  be- 
sides the  milk  and  cream  used  in  a  family  of  two  per- 
sons; from  the  skimmed  milk,  and  about  eight  bushels 
of  com,  648  lbs.  of  pork.         • 

pBoriTS  01  Six  Gows—Valub  o»  Skimmed-Milk. — 
Joel  Edmunds,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  gives  in  the 
Plowman,  an  account  of  the  products  obtained  from  six 
cows  in  1847.  In  the  first  place  he  fatted  and  sold  from 
them  seven  calves.  He  sold  during  the  season,  968  lbs. 
butter,  and  117  gallons  of  milk.  In  April  he  purchased 
three  shotes  which  he  fed  entirely  on  the  skimmed 
milk  of  the  six  cows — ^not  allowing  them  even  ''the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  their  owner's  table.''  The  hogs 
were  sold  for  $44,19  more  than  he  paid  for  them.  He 
sums  up  the  proceeds  as  follows: 

BnUersold  963  Ibt.  at  31i  cto.  per  lb., $306  05 

S^ven  calves,. 44  85 

Milk,  117  gaUoua, 13  74 

Increaaeon  pork, 44  19 

Butter  used  in  family,  probably  75  Iba., 16  85 


Deduct  fat  one  calf  purdiaMd,. 


$396  08 
185 

$385  43 


Lard  Gahdles. — A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  gives  the  following  method  of  making  candles 
of  hog's  lard,  which  he  says  prove  of  best  quality.  Put 
all  the  lard,  say  enough  for  6  lbs.  of  candles,  in  the 
smelter;  after  it  attains  a  heat  of  about  200  Fahr.  throw 
in  8  or  4  ounces  of  lime,  and  about  an  ounce  of  aqua- 
fortis, and  then  mould  them.  The  lime  purifies  the 
grease  and  the  aquafortis  hardens  it. 

To  Kbep  Preserves,  apply  the  white  of  an  egg  with 
a  suitable  brush  to  tt  single  thickness  of  white  tissue 
paper,  with  which  cover  over  the  jars,  overlapping  the 
edges  an  inch  or  two.  Ko  tying  is  required.  The  whole 
will  become,  when  dry,  as  tight  as  a  drum. 

New- Water  Gement. — It  is  said  a  very  strong  and 
valuable  water  cement  has  been  made  by  Gen.  Pasley 
of  the  British  army,  consisting  merely  of  four  parts  by 
weiglit  of  chalk  and  five  of  blue  clay.  According  to  the 
experiments  made  to  prove  Its  strength,  it  must  possess 
extraordinary  tenacity. 
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DuRABLS  RootB. — Roors  of  buildings,  according  to 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  are  now  successfully  made,  by  Brst 
ooTcring  with  sheets  of  tarred  paper,  which  is  then  cover- 
ed vith  hot  pitch,  and  nith  a  coating  of  fine  gravel  wliile 
the  pitch  [s  hot.  The  cost  Is  abont  the  name  as  with 
sbtnglOB,  Old  and  leaky  roofs  are  cored  hy  two  snc- 
ceislve  costs  of  hot  coal  tar,  each  followed  with  a  cover- 
ing of  sand,  care  being  ttken  to  Introdnce  the  t>r  Into 
aUtbe 


Pbeiehts  to  Eotalti, — We  obwrve  among  the  «■ 
tides  sent  from  Cincionatl  to  the  World'a  Fair, « iioliw 
of  ajar  of  preeerved  peaches  for  Queen  Virtoiii,  >i>*  * 
fine  shirt  for  Prince  Albert.  Wottld  it  not  loot «  Utile 
better,  and  less  like  worshii^iiig  rank  and  rojaltj,  f" 
plain  repoblicana  to  confer  their  pretenU  on  tmiWDl 
men  of  science,  literalnre,  or  philaothropy,  wbo  mif 
happen  to  have  ihort  pnrsM,  and  there  ue  inttT 
sochl 
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Improved  Seed  Drill. 

The  uconpaTiyttig  cut  is  a  lepresenlation  of  «  seed  drill,  on  which  important  improventeDts  are  said  to  hare 
been  made  hj  LiMAi)  BicEfOKD  and  HsNRr  nurriiAN,  of  Hacedan,  Wafnecoanty,  N.  T.  The  cat  gives  a  per- 
Bpective  view  ot  tiie  machine,  with  it«  exleroal  gearing,  lie.  It  is  said  to  operate  with  great  accuracy,  being  r^i. 
ly  goTeroed  as  to  the  amount  oT  seed  sown ;  and  is  also  racoDimeadcd  on  account  or  its  unplicity  and  complef  e- 
Farticulara  can  be  learned  by  addreKsing  the  persona  above  named. 


€ljB  jEortitiiitiirnl  Brpnrtmrnt. 


PrnunldBl  Pear  Trees. 
The  following  description,  given  In  the  Horticulturist, 
by  its  Editor,  A.  J.  Downiho,  or  the  most  perfect  s|)e- 
cinieD,  perhaps,  of  pyramidal  training  la  existence, can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  those  who  have  a  keen 
eye  for  seeing  every  thing  done  in  the  moat  perfect  tnao- 
uer,  and  who  are  not  latiaSed  with  half-way  performan- 
ces of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  the  mode  of  prnn- 
ing  is  80  diaticctly  described  as  to  poaecas  much  practical 

The  most  beautiful  sight,  in  the  way  of  hardy  fruit 
tree  culture,  that  greeted  our  eyes  last  season,  in  Europe, 
was  that  of  the  Pyramidal  Pear  Trees  in  tlie  Jardin  det' 
Planla. 

One  side  of  thia  great  national  garden,  which,  witli  its 
parterres,  schools  and  muMiunis,  is  a  vast  collection  of 
all  that  ia  interesting  in  Natunil  History,  U  a  piece  of 
gronnd  of  pcrbapa  an  acre,  somewhat  away  from  the 
principal  walks.  It  is  separated  from  1  lie  re^t  of  I  lie 
garden,  (lo  which  the  public  has  the  freeat  access,}  by 
an  iron  railing  and  a  gate,  which  is  kept  locked.  This 
is  the  "  school  of  peara" — that  is  to  say,  the  garden  in 
which  MoNslEuaUAPFE,  the  head  of  the  fruit  depart-, 
ment,  baa  his  house,  and  more  especially  his  beautiful 
pear  trees — to  which  he  has  given  np  almoat  the  whole 
Ot  the  area  allotted  to  him. 

It  was  September  when  we  were  in  this  garden.  We 
were  weary  with  a  day  of  sight-seeing,  and  a  long  ram- 
ble through  the  other  diHVrent  dep-irtmcnts  of  ihc  gar- 
den, and  though  very  desirous  of  seeing  H.  Cappc's 
trees,  which  have  become  rather  fainoas  aa  6ne  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  pruning,  and  had  come  provided  with 
a  note  li>  him  whieii  would  open  the  iron  gale  wliero  the 
trees  of  knowledge  stood— we  had  almo't  determined 
before  we  reached  it,  that  we  wonid  be  content  with  a 
passing  glance  from  the  outside,  at  what  we  sujl^jOBed 
would  present  a  thmiliar  appearance  to  our  eyea. 

But  a  passing  glance  through  the  iron  railing  soon 
made  us  Ceel  that  M.  Gafpe  was  not  a  man  to  be  neglect- 


had  fnnitd  him  and  delivered  our  note,  in  order  that  we 
might  enter  the  now  unclosed  gate,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  ibe  master  of  pear  trees. 

We  do  not  viah  to  depreciate  the  magnificent  piclnrei 
in  Ihe  Louvre,  but  we  mo.st  still  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
tn  Ihtir  tmy,  M.  Cxm't  pear  trees  are  as  well  worth 
seeing  as  any  of  tlte  great  maslcr-piecea  of  art  there. 
Nobody  (wilhasoiil)  would  think  of  comparing  a  Potis- 
siN  wHh  a  pear  tree,  yet  what  one  of  Poussm's  grand 
sylvan  landscapes,  (in  which  yoii  can  almost  feel  the 
tempest  lliat  sways  the  tops,)  is  to  a  landscape  on  a  aign- 
board,  H.  Cappc's  pyramidal  pear  trees  are  tothe|>ear 
trees  of  comm  oil  gardens,  both  in  England  and  America. 

Our  readers   mart  imagine  a  level  plot  of  ground, 
marked  off  into  beds  or  borders,  about  ten  feet  wide, 
with  a  narrow  alley  between.    In  ■  straight  line  in  the 
middle  of  these  beds  stand  the  pear  trees — about  ten 
'feet  distant  from  each  other.    And  such  pear  trees !  so 
symmetrically   shaped,  forming  perfect    pyramids  of 
foliage  in  Ihe  flnest  tapering  lines  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
so  healthy  and  luxuriant,  with  not  a  leaf  nor  branch 
wanting,  and  with  (lie  utmost  possible  vigor  and  beauty 
of  growth,  a.1  if  not  "nice  art"  had  educated  them  into 
(his  shape,  but  rather  the~ 
had  grown  so  because  it  wi 
their  nature,  and  they  coul 
not  help  it;  and  ao  lade 
ail  over  with  the  finegt  an 
fairest    fruit — golden,    oi 
ange,  dark  bronze   red,  ( 
tinted   with    I  lie   ruddlci 

so  allogetlier  the  complel 
and  perfect  thing  as  garde 
pear  trees,  that  we  strongl 
snsppct  that  good  Monstin 
Cappi  has  a  better  undei 
standing  with  mistress  P( 
mona,  than  any  of  its,  be 
Anglo  devotees. 

We  had  a  veir  intereil 
ing  chat  with  H.  Gaff 
about  the  management  o 
his  trees,  which  we  sha 
give  the  substance  of  for  tb 
bencBtofourreaders.    W.  _ 

may  say,  [q  the  first  place,    C^fT**'  /^wwiWbI  F*flf  P*». 
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that  the  climate  of  Paris  is  so  mnch  like  our  own, 
that  any  lesson  in  open  air  culture  learned  there,  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  if  learned  in  England.  In  fact, 
the  pear  tree  grows  but  indifferently  as  an  open  stand- 
ard in  many  parts  of  England— while  M.  Gapfe's  trees, 
almost  all  of  them,  had  made  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  on  all  sides,  about  two  feet  in  length.  They 
had  been  planted  from  10  to  18  years,  and  were  from 
a  dozen  to  eighteen  feet  high.  None  of  them  were  on 
quince  stocks — ^though  Mr.  C.  admitted  the  value  of 
the  stocks  for  particular  varieties.  Neither  does  he 
practice  root-pruning,  but  rather  smiled  at  our  account 
of  the  importance  attached  to  it  in  England  by  some 
of  the  best  cultivators — saying  "  it  is  all  verj'  well  for  a 
cold,  moist  country — ^but  neither  you  nor  us  need  it." 
His  pear  trees  are  all  worked  on  pear  stocks.  They  are 
planted  in  a  good  mellow  loam— simply  trenched  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  about  eight  feet  wide,  and 
when  they  are  loosened  in  the  spring,  the  whole  top  of 
the  border  is  formed  into  a  hollow,  shaped  like  a  shallow 
IMin,  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Over  the  surface  of  this 
is  spread  a  mulching,  an  inch  deep,  of  decomposed  barn- 
yard manure — which  not  only  shades  and  keeps  the  soil 
cool,  but  every  time  the  rain  falls  and  fills  the  basin  con- 
taining this  dressing  or  mulching  of  manure,  it  carries 
down  to  the  roots  their  best  food.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  soil  of  Paris  is  calcareous,  and  there  is, 
probably,  no  lack  of  lime  for  the  growth  of  the  pear. 

So  much  for  general  culture.  Now  a  word  as  to  prun- 
ing, which  is  the  great  point  in  which  the  French  excel 
us — ^it  being  in  short,  the  education  of  the  tree.  *^  Just 
as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."^ 

M.  Cappb's  method  of  pruning,  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  explain  to  us  very  clearly,  is  simple,  and  easily 
understood.  Perliaps  we  should  say  it  is  easily  explain- 
ed with  the  knife  in  hand,  and  the  tree  before  one.  But 
as  our  thousands  of  readers  are  not  within  such  conven- 
ient reach  of  the  eye,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  to 
make  it  clear  by  words. 

M.  Cappe  confines  his  pruning  to  three  seasons  of  the 
▼ear.  In  the  month  of  March,  or  before  the  buds  start, 
he  shortens  back  with  the  knife  all  the  leading  shoots, 
fig.  2,  a.  a. — ^that  is,  the  terminal  shoots  at  the  end  of 
each  side  branch.  Of  course,  this  forces  out  not  only  a 
new  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  but  side 
shoots,  6,  6,  at  various  places  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
shoot.  These  side  shoots  are  left  to  grow  till  the  end  of 
May.  They  have  then  pushed  out  to 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 
The  ends  of  all  these  side  shoots  are 
then  pinched  off,  leaving  only  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  hottom  of 
the  shoot. 

Fig.  3,  shows  one  of  the  branches, 
with  the  side  shoots,  as  they  are  at 
the  end  of  June.  The  dotted  lines, 
b,  bf  show  the  point  to  which  these 
shoots  should  be  pinched  off*. 

The  terminal  or  leading  shoot,  c, 
is  left  entire,  in  order  to  draw  up  the 
sap,  which  would  otherwise  force  all 
the  side  shoots  into  new  growth. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  in 
luxuriant  seasons  the  side  shoots  will  frequently  push 
out  new  shoots  again,  just  below  where  they  y.  ere  pinch- 
ed.  This  being  the  case,  about  the  last  of  August  M. 
Cappe  shortens  back  these  new  side  shoots  to  about  an 
inch  and  a  half.  But  this  time  he  does  not  pinch  them 
off.  He  breaks  them,  and  leaves  the  broken  end  for 
several  days  attached  and  hanging  down,  so  that  the 
flow  of  sap  is  not  so  suddenly  check^  as  when  the  branch 
is  pinched  or  cut  off*— and  the  danger  of  new  shoots 
being  forced  out  a  third  time  is  thereby  effectually 
guaided  against. 

The  object  of  this  stopping  the  side  branches,  is  to 
accumulate  the  sap,  or,  more  properly,  the  organizable 
matter  in  these  shortened  branches,  by  which  means  the 
remaining  buds  become  fruit-buds  instead  of  wood-buds. 
They  also  become  spurs,  distributed  over  the  whole  tree, 
which  bear  regularly  year  after  year— sending  out  new 
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side  side  shoots,  which  are  pinched  bock  in  the  samo 
manner  every  summer. 

In  order  to  keep  the  tre 
finely  proportioned,  the  eye 
of  the  pruner  must  be  a 
nice  one,  that  he  may,  wifh 
a  glance,  regulate  the  prun- 
ing of  the  terminal  branch- 
es or  leaders,  which  as  we 
have  just  said,  are  shorten- 
ed back  in  March — ^for  then 
is  the  time  to  adjust  any 
extravagancies  of  growth 
which  the  tree  may  have 
run  into,  on  either  side :  and 
in  the  summer  the  balance 
of  growth  is  adjusted  by 
pinching  the  side  shoots 
that  start  out  nearest  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  quite 
short,  say  an  inch  and  a  half,  while  those  that  start 
near  the  bottom  of  the  branch,  (or  the  center  of 
the  tree,)  where  they  have  less  nourishment,  are  left 
from  four  to  five  inches  long. 

Understanding  this  mode  %t  pruning,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  form  pyramidal  pear  trees  of  the  most  perfect 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  form.  But  in  order  toha?ethe 
branches  regpilarly  produced  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit,  you  must  plant  a  tree  which  is  only  a  couple  of 
feet  high,  so  that  yon  can  form  the  first  tier  of  branches 
quite  near  the  ground,  by  cutting  back  the  leader  at  the 
very  outset— for  if  the  tree  is  once  allowed  to  form  a 
clean  body  or  stem,  of  course  it  is  impossible  afterwards 
to  give  it  the  requisite  shape  and  fullness  of  branches  at 
the  bottom. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  we  are  not  givuag  this  account 
for  the  benefit  of  our  orchardists.  It  is  a  refinement  in 
horticulture  which  belongs  to  the  fruit  gard^K-but 
which  well  repays  the  amateur  or  practical  gaWoer, 
both  by  the  increased  fruitfulness  and  beauty  of  the 
trees.  From  the  especially  healthy  condition  of  the 
trees  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  as  well  as  from  other 
analogous  instances,^  we  are  led  to  believe  that  by  the 
fine  clothing  of  foliage  which  protects  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  from  the  violence  of  the  sun,  these 
pyramidal  trees  will  be  found  less  liable  to  many  diseases 
that  attack  the  pear  tree  in  climates  like  France  and  the 
United  States,  than  when  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

• »♦■ 

New  Fraits. 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  gives  the  following 
results  of  the  experiments  in  the  culture  of  several  new 
frnits  of  celebrity,  in  that  region: — 

North ERH  Spy. — Specimens  raised  in  Massachusetts 

were  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  past  season.    They 

appear  to  have  been  much  inferior  in  size  and  quality  to 

those  raised  in  Western  New- York.    The  results  of  a 

single  season,  and  for  the  first  year  of  bearing,  are  not 

however  generally  reliable. 

•    Doyenne  Boussock. — This  pear,  which  resembles  the 

White  Doyenne,  but  of  larger  size,  has  borne  for  several 

years,  is  highly  commended  by  the  Committee,  and 

"  appears  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation." 

Bevrbs  d'  Anjou  and  Paradise  n'  Automnx— *' fine 
pears,  that  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  atten- 
tion ftrom  cultivators,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled." 

Bedrre  Lanoelibr — "  gives  promise  of  maintainiiig 
in  this  country  its  European  reputation — a  handsome 
fk'uit,  of  good  size,  yellow  color,  with  a  fine  blush  in  the 
sun, — ^melting,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste— whose 
season  Is  January  and  February,  though  some  of  the 
specimens  this  year  ripened  in  Novemb^.'' 
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OMoHDAaA  or  Swan's  Osabgb—"  «lthough 
not  Id  tbe  very  first  r«nk  tor  eicollence — dlf- 
ftrent  ipedmeDB  varying  mncb  Inqnality, — its 
geaeral  good  qu&lilleB,  slie.&nd  bMnty,— with 
the  r«pQt«d  prodnctlTeiicss,vlgorous  habit,  and 
Cirly  bearing  of  the  trees,— will,  HfsbelteTcd, 
render  it  worthy  of  an  esWodod  oulUvatioD." 

Thb  Reine  Claddb  di  Bat  at  pLim— this 
new  varlctr  baa  excited  a  greal  deal  of  at- 
leulion — theCommitteeBay  ofit,  "i 
of  medinm  slzo,  df  yellonish  green  color,  and 
aweet  pleasant  flavor — a  cling-fllone,  ripening 
late  in  the  aeaion,  and  keepii^  Into  October — 
thus  far  hardly  maintaining  the  reputation 
tbat  preceded  iti  introduelion." 

Jkhmt's   SiiDtiiMCi    Sthawdebst. — '■  The 
plants  are  very  bardy  and  prodnctive ;  tbe  bei^tei  very 
solid  and  heavy — when  perfectly  ripe,  losing  theij;  «cidl- 
ty,  andttecoming  very  fine  [n  flavor.     In  the  opinion  of 
y  oar  committee,  it  if  a  very  eatimnble  variety." 

It  appears  that  a  very  large  nnmber  of  new  fVnits, 
Introduced  nnder  higli  names  and  with  the  highest  re- 
commendations, uitimately  prove  of  do  value.  The 
committee  arrive  at  the  following  very  juslconelnsion ; — 
"  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  belleied  that  it  will  prove  the 
best  and  safest  course  for  beginners  to  make  their  selec- 
tions fi'om  well  known  and  established  kindsj  unless,  in 
their  estimation,  the  gratification  of  a  desire  for  novelties. 
— an  Interest  in  watching  the  progress  and  development 
of  some  Dew  varieties,  and  of  contribntlng  Ttota  their 
experience  a  share  to  the  common  stock  of  pomological 
knowledge — form  a  snfflcient  reoompansc  for  probably 
Kpeated  disappointmeats." 

BmnmeT  Pmnlng  Hardy  Grapes> 

"  Ha.  EniTOB; — Wll]  you  please  furnish  a  few  plain 
and  simple  directions  for  pruning  out-door  bard;  grapes, 
for  one  who  has  no  experience  in  the  matler — mine  for 
•ome  years  past  have  been  qnite  neglected,  and  neither 
tbe  quantity  nor  tbe  quality  of  ttte  grapes  are  what  I 
wish.    R.  D." 

To  suSer  the  rapid -growing  American  varieties  of  the 
grape,  as  tbe  Isabella  and  Catawba,  to  grow  without 
pruning  or  restraint,  from  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  soil 
which  all  should  have ,  is  very  much  like  pUinting  a  crop 
Of  com  so  thick  that  do  grun  can  ever  be  formed 
properly  matured  in  the  midst  of  Its  profusion  of  sta 
uid  leaves.  A  proper  thinning  by  means  of  prnning  1 
comes  indlspensible.  To  do  this  work  right  we  must 
flr«t  Quderstand  distinctly  what  is  wanted. 

Th«  grape  bears  Its  bunches  of  fruit  on  shooU  of  the 
present  year's  growth ,  which  spring  from  bnds  on  shoot* 
of  the  prevloos  year.  If  therefore,  no  pruning  !s  given 
the  vine,  a  profusion  of  shoots  will  interfere  with  each 
Other's  growth,  and  all  will  be  weak  and  feeble  j  and  tbe 
bunches  of  frnlt  will  consequently  be  small,  badly  ripen- 
ed and  deflclent  Id  flavor.  Hence  the  first  requisite  is 
to  obtain  a  proper  anmber  of  vtgoroni  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed shoots.  For  this  pnrpose ,  let  the  vine  be  trained)  I 
OD  the  trellis  as  represented  In  Fig.  1,  bjextendli^ 
prindpal  breaches  or  arms  each  way  horiBonlally,  Dear 
the  ground,  from  which  spring  upwards  the  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots,  dlttrlbutedat  reguUr  intervals.    When  yonng 


planted  this  extension  moat  be  gradual,  re- 
qniring  some  years  to  cover  the  intended  surface;  that 
Is  tbe  prnning  sbonld  be  such  that  there  may  be  first  only 
two  upright  shoots,  then  four,  then  six,  and  so  on,  by 
years.  If  an  old  vine  has  been  neglected,  it 
be  pruned  back  in  automn  or  winter  to  a  mere 
clamp,  leaving  a  Ibw  buds  for  new  shoots,  only  two  of 
which  are  to  be  allowed  to  growfbr  forming  the  horiton- 
tal  arms. 

Aner  the  trellis  Is  covered  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  a  regu- 
lar annual  crop  Is  secured  by  the  following  munBgement. 
The  shoots  a.  a.  a.  a.  are  those  of  last  year's  growth, 
and  the  short  side-shoots  sprlDging  from  them  are  those 
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of  the  preKDt  year  which  bear  the  fruit.  A  poriloD  of 
cue  of  these  npright  shoots  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale 
in  Fig.  2, — A  B,  being  tlie  two  years'  wood,  and  the 
smaller  side  shoots  witb  bunches  of  frnlt,  as  a,  b,  those 
of  the  present  year.  While  these  are  thus  afllbrdlng  a 
crop  the  carrent  season,  provision  must  be  made  for  tbo 
next.  For  this  purpose,  last  years'  bearing  shoots  were 
to  be  cot  off  to  a  bud  each  at  b.  b.  b.  b,  (Fig.  1,)  so  that 
the  strong,  upright  shoots  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
shall  be  now  growing  for  next  year's  bearers.  These 
being  the  present  year's  wood,  will  of  course  bear  fhilt, 
but  all  tbe  hnnches  must  bo  removed  as  soon  as  they 
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form,  that  all  the  streDgth  otherwiBe  expended  in  their 
growth  may  go  to  the  production  of  wood,  until  their 
proper  time  for  bearing  shall  arrive,  on  their  new  side- 
shoots  next  year.  Thus  a  constant  alternation  of  one 
and  two  years  shoots  is  kept  up. 

Most  of  the  pruning  already  mentioned  is  done  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring  j  but  summer  pruning 
is  of  much  importance,  if  large,  well-filled  bunches  of 
the  best  flavored  grapes  are  desire.d.  If  the  vine  be  left 
to  itself  after  receiving  its  winter's  pruning,  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  useless  wood  will  be  produced,  resulting  in  a 
similar  evil  to  entire  neglect,  but  less  in  degree.  It 
sliould  be  occasionally  examined,  say  twice  a  month 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  only  enough 
shoots  left  to  cover  the  surface  evenly  at  regular  inter- 
vals; and  also  to  allow  at  regular  intervals  the  clear  and 
unobstructed  growth  of  the  new  uprights,  shown  by 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1.  The  bunches  of  fruit  must  be 
reduced  in  number  so  that  there  may  be  only  two  on 
each  side  slioot ;  and  after  the  bunches  have  well  formed, 
the  side-shoots  are  to  be  pinched  or  broken  off  as  shown 
at  the  dotted  line  c.  Fig.  2,  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three 
Joints  above  the  upper  bunch  as  at  a.  If  allowed  to  run 
without  pinching  off,  there  will  be  too  thick  a  growth  of 
leaves  and  shoots;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  suffi- 
ciency of  leaves  are  not  left,  the  fruit  cannot  well  ma- 
ture. For,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  full 
growth  and  perfect  ripening  of  the  teuit,  depends 
wholly  on  a  full  wpply  of  leaves  ^  with  a  free  admission 
9f  light  and  air  for  their  healthy  development.  Uence 
Ihe  entire  error  of  the  practice  of  picking  off  the  leaves 
to  let  the  light  in  on  the  fruit.  And  hence  too,  the 
longer  the  side  shoots  extend  themselves  before  being 
nipped,  provided  they  do  not  crowd  or  interfere  with 
each  other,  the  better  matured  will  be  the  grapes. 

These  directions  will  not  be  aew  to  experienced  culti- 
vators; but  to  beginners,  from  whom  we  have  many  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  they  may  prove  valuable. 

*^4 

Miscellaneoas  Items. 


Laege  Maeket  Garden. — The  Fitches,  of  Fulham, 
England,  keep  12  horses  in  coaataat  employment  in  mar- 
keting vegetables,  drawing  manure,  &c.,  for  their  mar- 
ket garden.  They  employ  150 laborers  in  summer,  and  70 
in  winter.  So  perfeet  is  their  culture,  that  a  visitor  assert- 
ed that  he  had  not  seen  a  weed  on  their  whole  150  acres. 

Quinces  on  Thorns. — W.  Bacon  states  in  the  Horti- 
culturist, that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  quinces  he  has 
seen,  grew  on  stocks  gf  the  common  native  thorn,  the 
specimens  being  large,  fair,  and  possessed  of  golden 
beauty.  The  stocks  were  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  were  grafted  about  two  feet  high.  These 
trees  are  less  bushy,  require  less  iiruning,  are  piore  har- 
dy, and  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer.  The 
country  abounds  with  thorn  bushes,  which  may  be  thus 
changed  to  objects  of  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Hedges. — Some  of  the  papers  speak  of  fine  hedges 
being  made  of  the  Siberian  Crab.  A  drawback  is  its 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  the  mice.  £ven  the  Osage 
orange,  it  appears,  has  been  injured  by  mice.  The  buck- 
thorn, on  account  of  its  poisonous  quality,  appears  to  be 
proof  against  all  attacks  of  the  kind,  at  the  same  time 
Ihat  it  is  easily  propagated,  easily  transplanted,  needs 


clipping  but  once  a  year,  and  assmnes  a  thick,  dame, 
and  hedgy  growth. 

The  Diana  Gsape. — ^Robert  Harwell  of  Mobile, 
says,  *'  The  Diana  Grape  fruited  with  me  this  year,  sod 
is  certainly  the  best  grape  I  ever  tasted.  The  vine  is  a 
strong  grower  and  gjpod  bearer,  and  will  suit  thu  cU. 
mate  as  well  as  we  could  desire.  I  had  Catawba  grapes 
rii)e  at  the  same  time  the  Dianas  were  ripe,  and  although 
the  Catawba  is  a  most  exceUent  grape,  it  cannot  be  c<»n. 
pared  with  the  Diana  for  fine  flavor." — [Hort.] 

Yeebenas. — ^A  correspondent  of  Moore's  NewxTort 
er,  gives  the  following  directions  to  make  a  verbena 
grow  so  as  to  be  really  a  verbena.  Remove  the  earth  ia 
the  spring  from  a  circle  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter^ 
and  to  a  depth  of  one  foot ;  then  loosen  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  thoroughly  with  a  bar.  Put  in  some  well  rotted 
fine  manure  as  the  earth  is  thrown  back,  rounding  slight- 
ly the  surface.  In  this  bed  set  out  a  plant  of  Robinson^ i 
Defiance.    Its  splendor  will  repay  the  labor. 

Good  Treatment. — Linus  Cohe,  of  Oakland  coim* 
ty,  Michigan,  states  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  that  there 
is  now  standing  in  his  fruit  garden  a  pear  tree  set  a  yetr 
ago  last  spring,  when  about  as  large  as  one's  finger,  and 
two  feet  high.  It  is  now  five  inches  in  diameter,  eight 
Ibet  high,  and  the  united  length  of  the  growth  of  the  8^ 
veral  branches  last  season,  was  fifty  feet.  No  further 
explanation  is  needed  than  the  sintiple  fact  that  he  is  ooe 
of  the  most  skillful  culturists  in  that  state. 

Selling  Fruit  in  Illinois. — The  Prairie  Farmer 
informs  us  that  a  man  living  near  the  Pecatonic  rirer, 
who  some  years  ago  set  out  an  orchard  of  seedling  ap- 
ples, giving  them  little  care,  sold  the  past  season  $400 
worth  of  fruit  from  them ;  and  another  man  on  the  same 
river,  who  selected  good  varieties  and  gave  his  trees  good 
attention,  sold  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $1,000.  A.  A.  Bil- 
liard, of  Macoupin- CO.,  111.,  brought  60  bushels  of  peach- 
es to  Chicago  merely  as  an  experiment,  and  sold  them 
for  $2.50  per  bushel.  In  the  eastern  cities  they  sold  so 
low  as  scarcely  to  repay  gathering. 

KUl  the  Weeds. 


If  June  is  the  season  of  flowera,  it  is  equaUy  the 
son  of  weeds.  The  soil  has  now  become  wanned,  and 
the  vital  forces  of  nature,  awakened  from  the  donimn- 
cy  of  winter,  are  evinced  in  the  speedy  germination  aod 
rapid  growth  of  all  plants,  whether  favorable  or  iio&- 
vorable  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  Rnd  gardener. 

Weeds  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  sooner  they  are  attacked,  the  easier  they  are  killed, 
the  less  injury  they  do  to  the  crop,  and  the  less  they  ex- 
haust the  soil.  The  mere  brush  of  a  hoe,  or  the  scratch 
of  a  harrow,  will  effect  more  in  the  destruction  of  weeds 
which  have  just  vegetated,  than  a  much  greater  amoQDt 
of  labor  applied  after  they  have  had  time  to  extend  their 
roots  and  become  firmly  fiistened  in  the  soil.  The  farm- 
er and  gardener  should  therefore  begin  with  a  determi- 
nation to  prevent,  in  the  outset,  the  growth  of  every- 
thing injurious  to  crops,  and  they  must  follow  up  the 
» warfare  through  the  season,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
present,  but  future  harvests;  for  there  is  no  tru^  max- 
im in  agriculture,  than  that  "  one  year's  seedii^g  may 
make  seven  years  weeding." 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  weeds  are  easily  killed,  in 
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their  earlier  stages,  by  being  simply  cut  np  or  torn  up, 
and  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  wet  weather, 
or  when  weeds  have  obtained  a  larger  size,  they  are 
more  retentive  of  life,  and  though  dug  up  and  exposed  to 
sunshine  for  a  day  or  two,  may  take  root  and  grow  again 
if  rain  should  then  occur.  Some  weeds  are  much  harder 
to  destroy  than  others.  Of  those  which  grow  in  gar- 
dens and  among  cultivated  crops  the  Purslane  {Portulac- 
ca  oleraeeaf)  and  the  Goose-foot,  called  Pig-weed  in 
some  districts,  {Chenopodium  album,)  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  to  kill  of  annual  weeds.  It  is,  however, 
only  on  rich  land  that  they  grow  with  such  strength  as 
to  become  a  serious  obstruction  to  cultivation.  Several 
species  of  annual  grasses,  as  they  grow  on  almost  every 
kind  of  soil  that  is  cultivated,  may  be  considered  greater 
enemies  to  the  farmer. 

In  damp  weather  weeds  are  more  effectually  destroyed 
by  being  buried,  than  by  being  left  on  the  surface;  but 
the  former  mode  requires  more  labor.  In  gardens,  how- 
ever, the  additional  labor  is  not  important.  It  is  com- 
mon to  rake  the  weeds  together  in  bunches,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  dig  small  holes  into  which  they  may 
be  pressed  by  the  foot,  and  covered  over  with  two  inches 
of  earth.  Their  abundant  Juices  soon  cause  a  rapid  fer- 
mentation, and  in  a  day  or  two  they  will  be  totally  de- 
composed. Only  a  slight  covering  is  required,  as  the 
heat  generated  in  the  weeds  will  soon  destroy  the  vitali- 
ty of  all  in  the  heap. 

In  field  cultivation,  the  harrow  and  cultivator  are  good 
implements  with  which  to  kill  weeds ;  but  to  do  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  they  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  can  be  seen,  and  kept  running  as  often  as  they 
appear,  so  long  as  the  crop  will  admit  of  their  passing 
without  its  being  injured.  In  garden  culture,  the  scuf- 
fler  or  Dutch  hoe,  is  one  of  the  best  implements.  Those 
which  have  an  edge  on  each  side  of  the  plate,  and  are 
attached  to  the  handle  by  rods  curving  upward,  are  best. 
The  operator  can  work  it  either  to  or  from  him.  It 
ja  generally  pushed  through  the  weeds,  but  if  one  hap- 
pens to  be  missed  by  this  motion,  it  is  easily  cut  as  the 
tool  is  brought  back  for  a  new  push.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  tool  is,  that  it  does  not  change  the  general 
Bur&ce  of  the  ground,  and  does  not  disturb  the  roots 
of  cultivated  plants,  while  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
cuts  the  weeds,  they  are  more  likely  to  die  than  if  they 
had  been  taken  up  with  all  their  roots.  They  are  also 
easier  to  work  than  the  common  hoe,  and  can  be  used 
with  leas  liability  of  packing  the  soil  in  wet  weather. 

A  hand-plow  may  be  used  in  gardens  with  advantage, 
and  we  have  thought  it  singular  that  such  an  implement 
was  not  oflener  seen.  It  should  have  a  wheel  in  front, 
by  which  the  motion  of  the  plow  is  steadied,  and  its 
depth  regulated.  The  frame  may  be  fitted  to  receive 
tools  of  different  shape,  so  that  the  soil  may  either  be 
merely  skimmed,  or  loosened  and  turned  over,  as  de- 
aired.  Two  men,  one  to  draw  and  the  other  to  push  and 
guide  the  implement,  will  go  over  more  ground  in  a  day 
than  they  could  with  hoes,  and  for  many  purposes  the 
work  would  be  done  much  better.  The  plow  itself 
should  be  made  of  st«el,  as  this  metal  will  carry  a  much 
keener  edge,  and  do  more  thorough  execution  among 
weeds,  and  will  require  less  force  to  carry  it  through  the 
foil  than  either  wrought  or  cast-iron. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tjbs  Fruit  G^rdsn;  a  treatise  intended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  Fruit  Trees,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  all  operations  connected  with  the  propa- 
gation, transplanting,  pruning  and  training  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  Trees,  as  standards,  dwarfs,  pyramids,  es* 
paliers,  etc. ;  the  laying  out  and  arranging  different  kinds 
of  Orchards  and  Gardens,  the  selection  of  suitable  va- 
rieties for  different  purposes  and  localities,  gathering  and 
preserving  fruits,  treatment  of  Diseases,  destruction  of 
Insects,  description  and  uses  of  Implements, etc.;  illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  150  figures,  representing  all 
practical  operations,  forms  of  Trees,  designs  for  Planta- 
tions, Implements^  etc.  By  P.  Barbt,  of  Rochester, 
N.  T.    Published  by  Charles  Scribher,  New- York. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  about  40Q$pages,  very 
neat  in  its  mechanical  execution,  and  in  the  app<^arance 
of  its  Illustrations.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents, 
and  must  therefore  defer  a  more  detailed  notice.  It  is 
for  sale  by  Grat,  Sprague  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 

KoTBs  ON  North  America,  Agricultural,  Economi- 
cal and  Social.  By  Jakes  F.  TV.  Johnston.  Two  vols. 
Boston:  Little  k  Brown.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Professor  Johnston 
spent  some  time  in  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1849  and  early  part 
of  1850.  He  delivered  a  valuable  address  at  the  Fair 
of  the  New- York  State  Ag.  Society  at  Syracuse,  and 
an  interesting  and  instructive  course  of  lectures  for  the 
same  association ,  at  Albany .  These  have  been  published , 
and  have  been  extensively  read  by  the  people  of  this  and 
other  states.  Ue  also  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at 
Boston  and  Washington.  His  opportunities  for  seeing 
the  practical  agriculture. of  the  United  States,  were  less 
favorable  than  they  would  have  been  if  his  visit  had  been 
at  another  season  of  the  year.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  days  spent  in  this  state  about  the  time  of  the 
Fair,  his  time,  from  his  first  landing  at  Halifax,  till  about 
the  first  of  January,  was  spent  chiefly  in  New- Brunswick, 
having  been  engaged  in  making  an  agricultural  survey 
of  that  Province.  From  Syracuse  he  went  to  BufiSilo, 
by  railroad,  without  delay,  and  fVom  thence,  by  Niagara 
Falls  he  passed  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Lower  Canada  and  New-Brunswick.  He  came 
to  the  States  again  in  January;  his  lectures  in  this  city 
were  given  in  that  month,  and  he  left  for  England  on  the 
third  day  of  April.  His  journey  was  extended  as  far  to 
the  south  as  Alexandria,  Ya.,-— his  route  and  mode  of 
conveyance,  in  all  cases,  being  that  usually  adopted  by 
business  travelers.  This  will  show  that  he  had  compa- 
ratively little  opportunity  to  study  American  agriculture, 
and  will  account  for  various  mistakes  into  which  he  has 
fkUen.  His  work  is  designed  as  a  record  of  what  passed 
under  his  observation  during  this  visit.  We  cannot,  at 
this  time  go  into  an  extended  analysis  of  it.  Though 
designed,  chiefly,  for  the  British  market,  it  will  be  found 
in  many  respects  interesting  to  the  American  public,  to 
whom  we  recommend  its  perusal.  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  following  sentence, 
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which  will  serve  as  a  key  to  underatandiog  some  passBges 
which  will  be  likely  to  attract  attention:  ''It  is  un- 
pleasant to  a  stranger  to  be  always  called  upon  to  admire 
and  praise  what  he  sees  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  perversity  of  human  nature  to  withhold,  upon 
urgent  request,  what,  if  unasked,  would  have  been  free- 
ly and  spontaneously  given." 
The  work  is  for  sale  by  Littlk  Ie  Co.,  Albany. 

Ths  Pocun  GoMPAmov,  for  Machinists,  Mechanics, 
and  Engineers.    By  Olivsb  Btrme. 

The  author  of  the  above  work  is  known  as  the  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Machines  and  Mechanics — Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  Lon- 
don, be.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Dbwitt  k  Daven- 
POKT,  Tribune  Buildings,  New- York.  It  contains  a 
great  amount  of  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
in  reference  to  natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  be. — 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  Almanac  for  all 
time — past  and  future ;  a  universal  Thermometer,  show- 
ing the  sensible  heat  of  many  substances  according 
to  the  three  most  approved  thermometers;  the  most  ac- 
curate Planetary  tables;  tonnage  of  Ships;  the  Uiick- 
ness  of  Water  Pipes  of  Iron,  Cast  Iron,  Copper,  Lead, 
&c.;  dilation  of  Solids  by  Heat;  Wind  and  Windmills 
— ^pressure  of  the  wind  moving  at  given  velocities;  the 
Weights  of  different  countries  compared;  Torsion, 
Twisting,  and  Cohesive  Powers  of  Bodies;  Alloys  and 
Compounds;  the  Retardation  of  Railway  Trains;  Me- 
chanical Powers,  kc.  fcc,  with  many  other  things  which 
we  cannot  notice  here.  It  is  for  sale  by  P.  L.  Gilbebt. 
of  this  city.  ■ 

A  Pbactical  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Heating, 
and  Ventilation  of  Hot-Houses;  including  Conserva- 
tories, Green-Houses,  Graperies,  and  other  kinds  of 
Horticultural  Structures;  with  practical  directions  for 
their  management  in  regard  to  Light,  Heat,  and  Air; 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  by  Robebt  B. 
Leuchabs.    Boston:    Johx  P:  Jewett  k  Co. 

This  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  intelligent  prac- 
tical gardener,  whose  able  contributions  to  the  Horti- 
culturist and  other  periodicals,  have  made  him  favorably 
known  to  the  public.  Mr.  Leuchabs  has  produced  the 
best  work  on  horticultural  structures  that  has  yet  been 
offered  to  the  American  reader.  His  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  constructing,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating 
hot-houses,  based  as  they  are  on  his  own  experience,  are 
particularly  valuable,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
beginners  in  this  branch  of  horticulture.  It  is  a  hand- 
some volume  of  866  pages,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  one  dollar. 


Thb  Wbstebb  AoBiouLTUBtsT. — ^This  is  the  title  of  a 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  agi'iculture,  published  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  edited  by  Professor  W.  W.  Matbeb, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Prof.  M.  has  been  favorably  known  to  the 
public  as  a  geologist  of  high  standing,  and  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  relate  to  agriculture 
well  enable  him  to  impart  much  useful  information 
through  the  periodical  placed  under  his  charge.  Each 
number  of  the  work  contains  thirty-two  pages  octavo. 
It  is  published  by  J.  H.  Rilet  k  Co.,  at  one  dollar  a 
year,  in  advance. 


AN8WER8  TO  INQUIRIES. 

■  ^ 

Raisimo  Chbstnot  Trees.— In  answer  to  our  request 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  raising  chestnut  trees 
from  seed,  we  have  received  several  communicstions, 
the  most  essential  portions  of  which  will  be  giveo  to  onr 
readers  in  time  to  guide  them  in  regard  to  the  plantiDg, 
which  cannot  be  done  till  the  next  crop  falls  from  the  trees. 

Ibbigatiov. — '^  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  hid 
experience  In  irrigating  side-hill  land,  of  a  light  loamy 
texture,  in  winter  and  spring?"  0.  S.,  Shelbume,  Kass. 
We  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  irrigation 
of  such  land  in  spring  would  be  beneficial,  but  sboald 
have  doubts  as  to  its  expediency  in  winter.  (See  Col. 
Lincoln's  communication  on  this  subject,  page  55  cnr* 
rent  volume.) 

Field  Peas. — ^A.  B.  It  is  best  to  sow  them  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  be  worked.  Three  huMs 
to  the  acre  is  the  quantity  usually  preferred  for  leedmg. 
They  maybe  worked  in  with  the  cultivator  or  harrow,  or 
buried  with  a  small  plow.  The  Canada  field  pea,  and 
the  Golden  field  pea,  are  considered  the  best  varieties. 
The  pea  makes  a  valuable  crop  for  early  feeding, 
coming  in  before  any  other  crop.  As  soon  as  the  pets 
are  fairly  filled,  the  vines  may  be  cut  and  fed  to  hogs 
in  pens;  or  the  hogs  may  be  made  to  harvest  the  crop 
for  themselves  by  fencing  off,  by  boards  or  hurdles,  a 
small  part  at  a  time,  and  allowing  the  hogs  to  gather  all 
the  peas  before  another  piece  is  enclosed. 

Leached  Abbes  and  Muck. — "WHl  leached  ssIks 
that  have  laid  for  fifty  years,  and  muck  from  a  cedar 
swamp,  make  manure  for  grass-land  and  other  land? 
The  muck  is  of  excellent  quality.  Would  it  be  pro^t- 
able  to  draw  it  on  land  by  paying  an  Irishman  iw  a 
month T  distance  not  over  fifty  rods."  The  value  of  the 
ashes  depends  much  on  the  situation  hi  which  they  have 
laid  for  '*  fifly  years."  If  they  have  been  much  spread 
about,  and  have  been  thoroughly  leached  by  the  rains, 
there  is  not,  probably,  much  potash  left  in  thenn— and 
potash  is  the  essential  element  in  decomiiosing  the  peat. 
But  if,  as  you  say,  the  peat  **  is  of  excellent  quality," 
it  may  be  worth  applying  as  manure,  byttaelf.  But  onr 
advice  would  be  to  make  three  experiments.  1.  Take 
equal  quantities  (say  a  cart-load  each)  of  the  peat  and 
old  ashes  and  mix  intimsitely  together,  in  a  heap.  2. 
Put  two  loads  of  peat  in  another  pile.  Let  these  tvo 
piles  lie  till  fall,  and  then  «pp1y  them  to  equal  portions 
of  the  same  quality  of  soil,  as  a  top-dressing  for  gnss 
or  wheat.  8.  Apply  the  same  quantity  of  the  old  ashes  to 
the  same  quantity  of  land  at  the  same  time.  Govern 
your  future  action  by  the  resulta  obtained  in  these  cases. 
You  can  also  try  other  experiments.  This  will  be  bet- 
ter than  to  hire  the  '*  Irishman  at  $10  a  month.''  for 
much  length  of  time,  specially  to  do  the  work  yon  pro- 
pose. Tou  will  find  it  tnll  pay  to  put  the  peat  or  mudt 
into  your  barn-yards  in  sufBcient  quantity  to  absorb  the 
urine  and  the  liquids  flrom  the  manure. 

Paviko  Babn-Yabds.— If  your  yards  have  an  open, 
loose  soil,  paving  or  flagging,  laid  on  a  coating  of  clay, 
will  prevent  the  waste  of  the  liquids  by  soaking  into  the 
ground. 

PiiAB  OF  A  Babh.— Various  queries  by  W.  V.  S., 
Westchester,  Pa.    "In  building  a  bam  on  a  hill-sido, 
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woald  it  be  policy  to  have  %  cellar  under  it  for  keeping 
manure?"  Yes.  "Which  would  be  best,  without  re- 
ference  to  cost,  a  stone  bam  or  wooden  one?''  Stone, 
on  account  of  durability.  **  Will  a  barn  built  of  stone, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  cellar  under  it,  be  liable  to  fall, 
fVom  the  great  height  and  weight  of  the  walls?''  Kot 
if  the  work  is  properly  done,  any  more  than  a  house 
would  that  has  a  cellar  under  it.  '*  Will  manure  keep 
in  good  order  in  a  cellar,  or  under  a  tight  roof?"  There 
can  be  no  better  place  for  manure  than  a  cellar — the  low 
temperature  and  moisture,  preserving  it  from  waste 
by  fermentation.  Horse-manure,  if  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  straw,  and  if  very  dry,  may  heat  and  waste, 
li  horses  and  cattle  are  both  kept  in  the  barn,  mix  the 
manure  of  each  together  by  spreading,  and  it  will  not 
heat  too  much.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  keep  swine 
under  a  bam  of  this  kind,  on  the  manure  ^  they  mix  it 
together  and  compress  it  sufQciezktly  to  prevent  violent 
fermentation .  Simply  a  tight  roof,  or  even  a  close  room , 
is  not  as  good  for  keeping  manure  as  a  cellar,  unless  care 
is  taken  to  keep  it  moist.  If  it  becomes  dry,  it  will  lose 
its  ammonia,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  heat.  In  such 
a  room,  therefore,  there  should  be  some  means  of  keep- 
ing it  moist.  Water  may  be  turned  on  by  a  spout,  from 
a  pump  or  aqueduct.  **  If  there  is  a  cellar  under  the 
barn,  how  long  will  the  floor  last?"  In  some  instances 
it  has  lasted  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  There  \»  no  need 
of  letting  cattle  run  on  ike  manure  to  tread  it,  if  hogs 
are  kept  on  it.  (See  Cultivator  for  June  1847,  and  No- 
vember 1850.) 

Dbaiming  JOEL  6&APBVINE8. — J.  T.  C,  Plkesville, 
Md.  If  your  soil  is,  as  you  say,  retentive  of  moisture, 
we  should  say,  decidedly,  that  drainage  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  production  of  grapes. 

GaouHD  Mice. — "  Can  you  give  me  any  plan  by  which 
I  can  rid  my  garden  of  ground  mice?"  S.  M.  T.,  Glen 
Gove.  These  animals  can  be  destroyed  by  arsenic,  in 
a  similar  way  to  that  taken  to  kill  rats  by  the  same  sub- 
stance. That  species  of  mice,  however,  feed  mostly  A 
grass-roots,  vegetables  and  fruits;  hence  apples,  pota- 
toes, or  something  of  that  nature,  would  be  most  suita- 
ble for  baiting  them  with  the  poison.  Perhaps  some  one 
may  know  of  a  better  moae  of  killing  them.  If  so,  they 
will  confer  a  fkvor  by  communicating  it. 

Practical  Work  oh  Aqricultttral  Ghevistrt. — 
"A  Subscriber,"  Tompkins  county,  N.  T.  If  you 
have  not  Prof.  Norton's  "  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  we  advise  you  to  get  that  in  the  first  place, 
and  if  you  then  require  some  other  book  on  the  subject, 
get  Johnston's  *'  Lectures  on  the  Applications  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology  to  Agriculture."  -They  are  both  for 
sale  here — ^the  former  at  60  cts.,  the  latter  at  $1,25. 

Best  Strawberry .—*'  A  Subscriber."  Barr's  Neto 
Pine  has  received  the  first  premium  of  several  Horticul- 
tural Societies,  as  the  best  variety,  quality,  size,  and 
productiveness  considered.    It  is  also  a  firm  fruit  and 

will  bear  handling  without  injury. 

»^« 

Repobxioah   Extra vaoanoe. — The   editor   of  the 

Home  Journal  tells  us  that  on  New  Year's  day,  he  saw 

ladies  with  **  shawls,  each  one  of  which  was  the  price 
of  a  form ;  bracelets  as  costly ;  and  minor  articles  of 
dress,  each  of  which  cost  more  than  ten  life-memberships 
to  a  Bible  Sodety." 


JVediterraneaii  Wheat* 


This  wheat  was  introduced  into  the  country  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  peculiarity  in  resisting  the  attack  of  the 
Hessian  fly.  Its  value  in  this  respect  arose  from  the 
sheath  adhering  very  closdy  to  the  stem,  which  prevent- 
ed the  young  worms  from  obtaining  a  lodgment  where 
they  would  ii^nre  the  plant.  Besides  this  advantage ,how- 
ever,  the  Mediterranean  wheat  proved  to  be  valuable  in 
tbijB  country  on  account  of  its  escaping  the  wheat-midge 
("  weevil.")  Its  exemption  fVom  injury  from  this  in- 
sect is  owtng  to  its  earliness — the  grain  being  generally 
out  the  way  by  the  time  the  fly  makes  its  appearance. 
It  is  a  variety  that  generally  yields  veil,  and  is  heavy 
in  proportion  to  its  measure.  But  an  objection  to  it  has 
been,  that  the  millers  were  unwilling  to  pay  as  much 
for  it,  by  four  to  six  cents  per  bushel,  as  for  the  white 
wheats — ^thc  Mediterranean  being  a  light  red  variety. 
Some  experiments  show  that  this  wheat  is  not  only  of  a 
highly  nutritive  quality,  but  that  ft  is  capable  of  making 
excellent  flour.  Wm.  Craig  states  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer  that  he  had  sixteen  barrels  of  superflne  flour 
made  from  seventy-dve  bushels  of  this  kind  of  wheat 
being  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  to  four  bushels  and  forty- 
one  pounds.  He  says  he  sold  some  ofit  to  a  respectable 
baker  In  Detroit,  without  letting  him  know  what  kind 
of  wheat  it  was  made  from,  and  requested  him  to  say 
how  he  liked  ft.  In  a  few  weeks  he  received  a  line  fVom 
the  baker,  saying — "  The  flour  I  like  very  much— Jiow 
can  I  get  more  of  it?  I  think  it  is  the  best  lever  had." 
Mr.  C.  says  a  neighbor  told  him  that  it  took  as  much 
liquid  to  "  wet  up"  two  loaves  from  the  flour  of  Medi- 
terranean wheat,  as  it  did  to  make  three  loaves  from  the 
white-flint. 

To  Fanners'  Boys* 

Eds.  Cultivator — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  wil- 
ling to  devote  a  portion  of  your  excellent  publication, 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers'  boys.  With  your  leave  I 
would  present  the  following,  for  the  attention  of  your 
youthful  readers: 

For  what  reason  is  it  that  you  farmers'  boys,  try  so 
hard  to  come  from  your  pleasant  abode  on  the  farm  to 
the  city,  where  all  is  anxiety  and  trouble? 

Would  you  be  strong?  go  follow  up  the  plow; 

What  if  it  brings  the  sweat  upon  thy  brow? 
Would^st  live  in  the  city?  nothing  there  can  charm; 

But  come  and  live,  in  health  and  peace,  upon  a  farm. 
Boys,  your  future  calling  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
pleasant  of  any.  It  is  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind, 
and  yet  it  is  as  little  known  (as  a  science)  as  any  one 
business.  You  now  learn  the  practice,  but  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  learn  the  science  also,  of  agriculture.  In 
the  absence  of  agricultural  schools,  the  best  way  to  learn 
this  science,  is  to  obtain  and  read  some  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural books.  *^  But  this  is  Book  Farming,"  methinks 
I  hear  you  exclaim.  Let  us  see  if  book  farming  can  be 
useful.  It  is  certain,  that  if  any  one  of  you  should  go  to 
an  elderly  farmer,  and  ask  him  for  information  in  regard 
to  some  subject  connected  with  agriculture,  he  could, 
without  doubt,  give  you  much  good  advice,  tlie  benefits 
of  which  experience  has  taught  him.  This  advice  could 
easily  be  written  and  sent  to  the  papers,  where  it  would 
benefit  not  only  yourselves  but  many  others.    It  is  true 
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that  the  writers  of  books  often  make  great  mistakes,  but 
it  is  not  very  common  for  a  farmer  to  make  a  mistake  in 
giving  advice;  thus  a  farmer  may  deprecate  corn  cobs, 
either  steamed  or  ground,  as  food  for  cattle  or  other  live 
stock,  while  thej  are  in  reality  an  excellent  feed.  This 
tirade  against  book  farming,  therefore,  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  for  none  but  an  ignorant  or  thoughtless  person 
could  sustain  such  an  idea.  One  of  the  first  things  for 
you  to  learn  is,  what  the  different  soils,  crops,  and  ma- 
nures are  composed  of,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  means 
of  such  books  as  Johnston's  Catechism  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  Johnston's  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  and 
numerous  others. '  Perhaps  you  say,  ''  what  is  the  use 
of  all  this  science?"  I  answer,  by  agricultural  chemis- 
try we  can  find  the  component  parts  of  a  soil ;  we  then 
find  the  component  parts  of  the  crop  we  wish  to  raise ;  we 
can  then  see  what  the  soil  lacks,  to  form  the  crop  in  per- 
fection. Suppose,  for  instance,  we  find  that  there  is  not 
enough  sulphuric  acid  in  the  land,  why  then  we  must 
find  what  manure  will  supply  the  deficiency.  We  then 
find  the  analyses  of  the  different  manures  near  at  hand ; 
some  have  very  little  or  no  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  we 
find  the  analyses  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  composed  of  40  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
28^  lbs.  of  lime.  In  68^  lbs.  of  gypsum,  therefore,  we 
find  that  this  would  be  a  good  application .  It  is  necessary 
that  a  farmer  should  know  the  composition  of  these 
sub^nces.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  Sup- 
pose any  of  you  should  turn  baker,  you  would  have  to 
learn  what  the  different  kinds  of  cakes,  pies,  fcc.  were 
composed  of;  you  would  have  to  learn  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  each  ingredient.  In  the  same  way  you  should 
know  what  all  crops  are  composed  of,  as  I  said  before, 
as  well  as  manures  and  soils.  The  baker  also,  knows  that 
if  he  would  continue  to  make  pies,  cakes,  &c.  he  must 
replenish  his  stock  of  fiour,  sugar,  eggs,  &c.,  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients  of  which  they  are  made,  for  it  would 
be  folly  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  keep  on  making 
cakes,  pies,  &c.,  without  replacing  those  substances  into 
his  flour  barrel,  sugar  barrel,  kc.  In  the  same  way  a 
farmer  must  not  expect  to  raise  a  crop  without  he  re- 
turns the  substances  he  takes  ft'om  his  land  in  the  shape 
of  crops.  Now  I  think  you  can  plainly  see  that  chemis- 
try is  of  great  use  to  the  farmer. 

In  learning  from  books  you  may  come  to  something 
you  cannot  understand.  If  yon  do  find  anything  you 
cannot  comprehend,  the  best  way  for  you  to  do,  is  to 
write  to  the  editors  of  this  paper,  and  they  will  probably 
either  print  it  for  some  other  person  to  answer,  or  else 
will  answer  it  themselves.  Boys,  you  can  try  experi- 
ments of  various  kinds.  Thus,  for  example,  your 
fathers  often  discuss  the  merits  of  thick  and  thin  plant- 
ing. It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  get  your  father 
to  allow  you  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and  then  yon  can 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil  and  put  the  proper  manure 
on;  then  divide  the  patch  into  two  equal  parts;  on  one 
half  you  can  sow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  rye.  broadcast, 
and  on  the  other  part  you  could  sow  it  in  distances  of 
from  two  to  six  inches  apart,  according  to  your  choice. 
If  your  patch  is  large  enough  you  might  try  all  the  dis- 
tances from  two  to  six  inches,  as  well  as  broadcast ;  but 
be  sitre  to  have  all  the  divisions  of  a  size,  and  you  shonld  , 


be  particular  to  give  the  grain  in  all  the  lots  ezaetly  the 
same  treatment .  When  ripe,  keep  the  lots  separate  and 
thrash  them  separately,  and  then  measure  each  lot,  and 
note  down  the  particulars  of  the  distance  apart  that  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  size  of  the  patch,  thequantity  of  and 
kind  of  manure,  also  the  quantity  of  seed  obtained; 
then  write  the  results  for  The  Cultivator.  These  ex- 
periments can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 

In  reading  Johnston's  Catechism  I  find  that  a  soil 
''  may  be  barren  though  it  contains  all  the  substances 
which  plants  require,  if  it  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  one,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  which  In  g^reat  qnan* 
tity  is  injurious  to  the  soil.''  Then  I  would  inquire  what 
I  should  do  to  improve  a  soil  in  this  condition?  I  find 
in  the  above  work  that  '*  1  should  thorough  drain  and 
subsoil  it,  that  the  rains  might  sink  through  and  wash 
out  the  injurious  matter,  and  should  lime  it  if  it  required 
lime.''  I  will  ask  you,  boys,  if,  when  th«  rain  washes 
out  this  injurious  matter,  it  will  not  also  wash-  out  the 
good  matter  of  the  soil?  I  would  be  much  obliged  if 
some  one  would  be  kind  enough  to  answer  this  question. 
One  who  intends  to  be  ▲  Farmer. 

IlfVITATIOBr. 

BT  tTLVARITB. 

"  If  a  man  would  eat,  druUc,  die.  and  be  forgonen,  let  his  dweUisg 
place  be  iii  the  city;  if  he  would  live,  love,  ajid  be  remembered,  let 
iiim  speed  him  to  the  gUns  of  the  moimtains.^^ — WDoitxooaa. 

From  the  ehy's  atrife  and  din,  all  ye  weary  Toflers  coiDe, 
From  the  prison  hoiue  of  Care  with  its  never  ceasing  hum, 
From  the  moral  desert  flee  to  the  beautiful  and  free 
Laud  where  Innocence  and  Glee,  dwell  together  evermore. 

To  the  land  of  beauty  come,  where  in  summer  glades  at  eve, 
Fairies  sing  with  sylvan  gods,  while  the  balmy  zephyrs  grieve; 
To  the  land  of  hill  and  dell,  where  Uie  Muses  love  to  dwell, 
And  in  numbers  sweet  to  tell  laics  of  beauty  evermore. 

Where  the  tiny  wavelets  sing  songs  of  joyfulness  and  gWe, 
Wliile  the  birds  on  buoyant  wing  chant  a  chorus  wild  and  free; 
Where  in  soft  Elysiau  bowers  zephyrs  woo  the  budding  flowers, 
Crowning  with  delight  the  hours,  glidiiig  stealthily  away. 

• 

Here,  in  Nature's  wide  domain.  Love  and  Beauty  ever  dwell, 

Making  bright  each  lonely  cot,  lighting  up  each  syU'OJi  dell ; 

Here  before  the  face  of  111,  Autumn's  shade  and  Winter's  chiH, 

Sumner  flowers  are  blooming  still,  shedding  fragraBce  evenaoce! 

Then  ye  toiling  careworn  Millions,  leave  the  city's  strife  and  din 
Nature's  storehouse  lies  before  you,  Nature  bids  you  enter  in; 
Peace  and  plenty  ye  shall  find,  balms  tQ  soodie  a  wearied  mind. 
Care  and  Sorrow  leave  behind,  Sin,  De^air,  and  brooding  lU. 

Come  yc  Toilers  vram  and  weary,  taste  eojeyment  pure  and  free, 
Smiling  Health  awaits  to  greet  ye  when  the  brooklets  suigwith  giee; 
Where  Aurora's  golden  train,  flashing  glory  o'er  the  plain, 
Woketh  many  a  thrilling  strain,  bright  and  joyous,  pure  and  free! 

Then  arise  ye  Sons  of  Jjabor,  time  shall  bring  thy  sure  rewaid,^ 
Soon  the  world  shall  own  thee  rider,  sovereign  prince,  and  rightful 

lord; 
Soon,  for  lo !  thy  rooming  star  risc-th  proudly  from  afar. 
Soon  shall  thy  triumphal  car  crush  Oppression's  bloody  throne! 
Apra  19,  1851. 

"  Worm  Fences." — The  common  worm  rail  fence, 

causes  snow  to  accumulate  in  the  form  of  drifts,  in  large 

bodies.    We  notice  that  at  a  late  discnssion  of  the  East 

Bloomfield  Farmer's  Club,  (reported  in  the  Rural  New" 

Yorker,)  Mr.  Ira  Pecb:  estimated  that  the  damage  done 

to  the  wheat  crop  by  the  snow-drifts  formed  by  those 

fences,  was  equal  to  one  acre  in  thirty  of  all  the  wheat 
sown  in  that  section. 


1851. 
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NOTES   FOR  THE   MONTH. 

AcKNOWLEDOXXNTS.— Since  or  last,  commnnications 
have  been  received  from  Dr.  M.  Barnes,  Prof.  J.  P. 
Korton,  Youth  of  Bridge  water,  A  Subscriber,  Sylvanus, 
A  Subscriber  from  Hannover,  W.  D.  Sugar,  W.  C.  A. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  follows: 
Kotes  on  North  America,  AgricuUuraV,Social  and  Econo- 
mical, by  Prof.  J.  F.  W,  Johnston,  2  vols,  from  Little 

k  Co.,  booksellers,  Albany. Reports  of  Regents  of 

the  University,  and  of  the  Commissioners  in  charge  of 
the  publication  of  the  Geological  Reports,  from  Dr.  T. 

R.  Beck. ^Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Fruit  Grower^s 

Convention.  '■    ■'     ■ 

Our  Premiums. — We  have  sent  our  dollar  Premiums 
to  all  those  whip  have  informed  us  as  to  the  particular 
book  they  wanted.  It  will  be  recollected  that  all  Agents 
who  have  sent  us  fifteen  or  more  subscribers  for  our  cur- 
rent volume,  except  those  ivhose  names  were  published 
in  our  April  No.,  as  entitled  to  higher  premiums,  are 
entitled  to  Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist,  or  such 
other  dollar  book  as  they  may  select.  Those  who  have 
not  rtceived  their  books,  are  informed  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  them  as  soon  as  informed  as  to  the  particu- 
lar book  desired.  

Messrs.  Morris'  and  Tail's  sales  or  Stock. — It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  sales  of  these  gentlemen  take 
place  this  month — ^Mr.  Morris'  at  Mount  Fordham, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th,  and  Mr.  Tail's 
at  Troy,  on  the  26th.  The  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
herds  of  these  gentlemen,  will  be  found  in  their  respective 
advertisements  in  this  Journal,  and  in  their  catalogues, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  them,  or  at  this  office. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  at  great  expense  in  establish- 
ing their  herds,  and  each  have  animals  of  great  value. 
We  shall  look  for  large  gatherings  of  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  on  the  occasions  alluded  to. 


Location  of  the  next  Fair  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society. — We  learn  from  Jobn 
Dblafield,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
"  Rapids  tract,"  so  called,  for  the  coming  State  Fair. 
Mr.  D.  says — ''  The  ground  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  Genesee  river,  elevated  about  100  feet 
above  the  stream,  affording  a  beautiful  view  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  (Rochester,)  presenting  a 
good  firm  sod,  and  an  area  of  twenty-five  kcres  or  more.'' 
The  Fair  will  be  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  Septem- 
ber.   

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  Manure. — A  remarkable 
fact  in  regard  to  the  op^tation  of  this  substance,  is  stat- 
ed in  a  late  English  work.  It  was  used  as  a  toii-dressing 
for  grass-land,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  of  grass  were  highly  fa- 
vorable ;  but  its  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  herbage 
were  such  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  cautioned  against  the 
use  of  the  substance  on  pasture  land.  It  is  stated  to  fla- 
vor the  milk  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  used ;  that 
the  cream  cracks,  and  will  not  mix  with  tea,  and  that 
the  butter  and  butter-milk  are  disagreeably  flavored.  . 


National  Park  at  Wasbinqton. — We  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  large  tract  of  public  ground,  (about  140 
acres,)  on  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Washington  Monument  are  located,  is  about  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  public  park,  under  the  direction  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  plan  reported  to  the  Government  by  A.  J. 
Downing,  Esq.,  the  well-known  author,  and  editor  of 
the  Horticulturist.  From  Mr.  Downing's  good  taste, 
sound  judgment,  and  intimate  practical  knowledge  of 
effective  planting,  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  will  per- 
form this  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  this  Na- 
tional Park  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  at  the 
seat  of  our  National  Capitol.  The  climate  of  Washing, 
ton  is  most  favorable  for  the  object— *s  it  will  permi 
the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  highly 
ornamental  trees  and  plants,  which  would  not  stand  the 
climate  of  any  section  of  this  state. 

Professor  Norton's  Lectures.— We  would  invite  the 
particular  attention  of  young  men  who  intend  to  become 
farmers,  to  Prof,  Norton's  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agri- 
culture, an  advertisement  in  reference  to  which  will  be 
found  in  this  number.  The  department  to  which  Prof. 
N.  is  attached,  belongs  to  Yale  College;  but  those  who 
attend  the  lectures  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
any  other  department  of  that  institution,  and  no  pre- 
vious preparation  is  required.  The  princiiml  points  to 
which  the  lectures  relate  are  as  follows:  "The  sub- 
stances of  which  the  plant,  the  soil,  and  the  animal  con- 
sist, are  shown  and  described.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  qualities  necessary  to  its  fertility,  the  means 
of  improving  it  by  drainage,  the  composition  and  effect 
of  the  manures  applied,  are  all  topics  of  great  interest, 
and  naturally  lead  to  the  constitution  of  the  crop,  the 
theories  of  rotation,  &c.  The  remaining  department  is 
that  of  the  animal,  the  character  of  whose  parts  is  given, 
and  with  this  the  various  theories  of  fattening  and  feed- 
ing. In  this  part  of  the  course  the  products  of  the  soil 
are  also  examined,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  nu- 
tritive and  economical  value." 

We  have  before  expressed  our  opinion  in  relation  to 
Prof.  Norton's  abilities  to  give  instruction  on  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  agriculture.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  been  long  familiar  with  his  writings  which  have  ap- 
peared in  tliis  journal ,and  of  the  thousands  who  have  read 
them,  we  have  never  heard  any  other  expression  than 
that  of  warm  approbation.  He  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
adapting  knowledge  to  useful  purposes,  and  of  render- 
ing what,  in  the  minds  of  some  men  is  mysterious  and 
uninteresting,  plain  and  attractive.  It  is  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  self-evident  utility  which  characterises 
his  writings,  that  renders  them  so  highly  prized  by  the 
practical  farmer.  It  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  N.  receives 
students  at  any  time.       ■ 

Budding  Peach  Trees. — ^Mr.  C.  D.  Bent,  of  Hanni- 
bal, Oswego  county,  N.  T.,  informs  us  that  scions  of 
peach  trees  may  be  kept  from  the  usual  time  of  cutting 
them,  till  the  bark  of  stocks  will  start,  say  in  June, — 
and  insert  the  buds  in  the  usual  way  of  budding.  He 
states  that  they  will  grow  as  much  the  same  season,  aa 
if  they  had  been  inserted  the  previous  autumn.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  that  the  scions  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  and  rather  damp  place. 
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IxpoRTATioN  OF  Shesp. — Wm.  R.  Sanpord,  £  q.j 
of  Orwell,  Vt.,  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,  whith> 
er  he  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sheep  tvliich 
he  deemed  suitable  for  improving  the  Merino  flocks 
of  the  United  States.  After  a  critical  examination  of 
all  the  flocks  of  note  in  Spain,  France,  and  many  of 
those  of  Saxony  and  other  German  states,  he  made  a 
selection  of  twenty^fire  in  Silesia,  and  two  selections 
from  flocks  in  France.  In  making  his  examinations  and 
selections  in  Grermany,  he  was  accompanied  byCHAS.  L. 
FiiEiCHMAHN,  Esq. ,  American  consul  at  Stuttgard.  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  most  distinguished  shcep-brecders,  was  an  im- 
portant aid.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  lot 
purcliased  in  Silesia,  as  Mr.  S.  passed  here  on  his  way 
to  Vermont,  and  were  well  pleased  with  them.  They 
are  mostly  of  only  one  year  old,  and  were,  from  the 
effects  of  their  long  conflnement  not  in  the  best  condi- 
tion  to  show;  but  they  have  generally  good  forms,  are 
uniform  in  appearance,  and  remarkably  well  covered 
with  wool  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  staple  is  finer 
than  tliat  of  most  Merinos  in  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  weight  of  fleece  in  proportion  to  the  car- 
cass appears  large,  especially  in  the  ewes.  The  wool  is 
oily  but  not  gummy,  and  Mr.  S.  states  that  the  average 
of  the  600  head  belonging  to  the  flock  from  which  these 
were  selected,  has  been  four  pounds  per  fleece,  clean 
washed .  They  are  represented  in  the  certificate  received 
by  Mr.  S.  of  the  breeder,  as  being  purely  descended 
from  the  Infantado  Nigretti  flock  of  Spain,  a  selection 
from  which  was  taken  to  Silesia  in  the  year  1811.  The 
sheep  purchased  in  France,  are  expected  to  arrive  short- 
ly. We  understand  that  Messrs.  £.  Hammond,  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  R.  T.  Hall,  and  Wm.  Remileb  of  Cornwall, 
yt.,  are  associated  with  Mr.  Sanford  in  these  importa- 
tions. Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  he  has  purchased  a  Devon 
cow  and  heifer  of  Mr.  Georqe  Turner,  Devonshire, 
England,  which  will  come  to  this  country  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  — 

Meohanios'  Institotb. — ^This  institution  was  founded 
in  New- York,  in  1831.  Its  object  is  the  improvement 
of  the  mechanical  classes  by  means  of  lectures,  holding 
conversational  meetings,  debates  and  discussions,  public 
exhibitions  of  specimens  of  mechanical  productions,  &c. 
It  occupies  a  large  building— comprising  four  floors,  each 
containing  3,600  square  feet — ^at  the  junction  of  Division- 
street  and  the  Bowery.  It  has  a  large  library  and  read- 
ing-room, and  is  fitted  up  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Po- 
lytechnic Institution  in  London.  A  steam  engine  has  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  operation  of  new 
machinery.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the  15th  May. 
It  is  designed  to  keep  the  exhibition  constantly  open, 
and  it  will  a  fiord  an  interesting  and  attractive  place  to 
persons  who  wish  to  obtain  information  in  reference  to 
mechanical  philosophy.  For  particulars  apply  to  Thos. 
C.  DoDD,  Actuary.  

York  County,  N.  B.,  Ag.  Society. — ^This  Society 
will  hold  its  next  show  at  Fredericton,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  October  next. 
Very  liberal  premiums  are  offered,  embracing  all  kinds 
of  live  stock,  and  the  principal  agricultural  products  of 
the  province.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  agriculture 
of  this  section  is  improving. 


New-England  Poultry  Society.— By  the  second 
annual  report  of  this  society  ^t  appears  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  treasury  has  a  balance  on  hand  of 
upwards  of  $200.  Vigorous  preparations  are  in  pro- 
gress for  another  exhibition  at  Boston  in  November  ncit 
and  the  report  gives  a  full  account  of  the  last.  Attach, 
ed  to  the  document  are  several  |>ages  of  cats  of  fowls. 
Some  of  these  represent  well-known  and  valuable  nrie* 
lies  J  others  belong  to  newly  invented  sorts  which  were 
brought  out  at  the  last  show, — as  ''  Imperial  ChlDese," 
"Wild  Indian  Mountain  Fowl,"  "Bengal  MounUin 
Game  Fowl,"  "  Burrampooter  Fowl,"  kc.  They  arc 
from  the  same  manufactory  as  the  "  Plymouth-Rock 
Fowl,"  " Fawn-colored  Dorking,"  "Yankee  Game," 
"  Pride  of  India  Fowl,"  and  "  South  American  Eagle 
Fowl,"  which  were  advertised  a  year  ago.  From  the 
ugliness  of  some  of  the  figures,  it  might  be  supposed  they 
were  mere  caricatures  j  but  persons  who  have  seen  the 
originals  will  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  they, 
are  quite  truthful  portraits,  and  the  sight  of  them  may 
be  a  useful  warning  against  being  deceived  by  the  names. 

Fish  Go  a  ho. — It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  EnRi  kCo. 
offer  for  sale  an  article  under  this  name,  which,  f^mall 
we  can  learn  in  regard  to  it,  is  likely  to  become  of  great 
importance.  It  has  oeen  very  carefully  analysed  by 
Prof.  NoRTOW,  who  deems  it  of  excellent  quality— 
"equal  in  value  to  medium  qualities  of  [imported] 
guano."  Mr.  Chas.  Robinson,  President  of  the  New 
Haven  county  Horticultural  Society,  states  that  he  tried 
it  last  year,  on  various  plants,  and  its  results  were  fally 
equal  to  Penivian  guano.  We  think  it  should  hare  a 
careful  trial  on  various  soils,  and  should  its  effects  be 
such  as  may  be  expected,  it  will  have  a  great  advantage 
in  cheapness,  over  imported  guano.  Should  the  demand 
render  it  an  object,  it  can  be  produced  in  very  laige 
quantities  for  future  years. 

Morgan  Horses. — ^Mr.  N.  B.  Hooo,  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  of  Mr.  Wier,  of  Wal|K>le,  N.  H.,  a  mare 
and  a  three  year  colt,  both  got  by  the  well  known  "  Gif* 
ford  Morgan."  The  mare,  we  understand,  is  the  dam 
of  the  fine  horse  '*  Morgan  Hunter,"  owned  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert  k.  Ackley,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madison  county, 
N.  Y.  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Hogg's  horses,  but  have 
been  informed  that  they  show  many  of  the  good  poioti 
of  the  Morgan  stock,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
will  be  highly  useful  in  improving  the  horses  of  the  sec- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  taken. 

Extraordinary  Cow. — The  Hereford  cow  which  won 
the  first  prize  at  the  last  Birmingham  show,  wasslaagh- 
tered  a  few  months  since,  and  her  weight,  as  given  inan 
English  paper,  was  as  follows*.  Lire  weight  2,356  lbs. 
Dressed  weight — four  quarters,  1,695 — ^tallow,  IftS— 
hide,  85— total,  1,978  lbs.  The  heart  weighed  7  Ihs. 
and  the  head  32  lbs.        

Devon  Oxen. — Oxen  are  less  worked  in  English 
farming  than  formerly,  hut  Devons,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces Herefords,  are  still  used  to  some  extent.  In  a  late 
report  of  the  Agriculture  of  West-Norfolk,  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  works  sixteen  Devon 
oxen,  besides  several  pair  of  horses.  The  oxen  work  in 
pairs,  the  same  as  the  horses,  "  and  walk  quite  as  quick- 
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ly,  and  in  cither  ploir  or  h&rrow,  will  get  over  as  much 
ground  as  the  horses^-each  plowman  drives  his  own 
pair."  ■    ■ 

The  Gbeat  Lomdon  £xHiBiTioii.*-Our  latest  ac- 
counts from  this  center  of  attraction,  are  of  the  date  of 
May  8d.  The  "  Crystal  Palace"  was  opened  on  the 
first  by  the  Queen  in  person,  in  the  presence  of  80,000 
spectators.  The  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  good  order,  and  the  display  is  represented  to  be 
magnificent.  The  pacluiges  which  were  received  from 
foreign  countries  up  to  date  of  28th  April,  amounted 
to  8,938,  and  1 ,144  from  Britisli  colonies.  ''  The  United 
SUtes  furnished  878  of  the  former;  Belgium  1,089; 
France  2,913;  Austria  631;  Prussia  1,069;  the  remaind- 
er of  Germany,  653;  Italy  215;  Holland  225;  Portugal 
105;  Russia  250;  Spain  228;  Switzerland  152;  Egypt 
41,  and  Tunis  202.  Only  two  packages  have  yet  arrived 
firom  Turkey,  and  one  from  Persia.  The  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Constantinople  is  unaccount- 
ed for.  China  sends  281  packages,  and  Hong  Kong  19; 
India  436;  Australia  and  the  neighboring  colonies  126; 
the  West  Indies  52;  the  North  American  colonies  881; 
Aft-ica  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  45;  and  Malta  49.*' 

The  department  of  the  show  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  seems  to  be  highly  creditable,  and  is  said  to  at- 
tract much  attention — especially  in  reference  to  the  utili- 
tarian character  of  the  articles.  Our  carriages  and  ag. 
ricuUural  implements  are  particularly  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  praise.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  agent  from  this  state, 
and  several  agents  from  other  states  and  associations 
were  at  London  at  the  above  date,  but  no  communi- 
cations particularly  describing  the  exhibition  have  been 
as  yet  received  from  them. 


New  Edition  op  Dana's  "  MfckManoal.'' — ^TVeare 
glad  to  learn  that  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
useful  work  is  soon  to  be  published.  The  former  editions 
were  exhausted,  and  we  have  heard  many  calls  for  it 
which  could  not  be  ansMrcd.  It  contains  many  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  use  of  peat  or  muck  as  manure, 
which  have  been  of  great  value  to  many  farmers.  By  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Walkeb  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
has  the  work  for  sale.      — -^— 

Labcie  Produce  or  Wool. — We  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  £.  T.  k  J.  A.  Miller,  of  Hanover,  K.  H.,  had 
.  In  1850.  193  fieeces  of  wool  from  Merino  sheep,  which, 
when  sold,  weighed  in  the  aggregate,  867  lbs.,  or  an  ave- 
rage of  four  pounds  seven  ounces  and  a  fraction  per 
fleece — and  brought  the  aggregate  sum  of  $379.14— or 
an  average  of  $1.96  per  fleece.  Also,  that  John  Clet- 
UK,  of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  has  a  flock  of  sheep  which  gave  an 
average  yield  the  ^ame  year,  of  four  pounds  ten  ounces 
to  the  fleece,  and  sold  for  an  average  amount  of  $1.98 
per  fleece.  We  are  not  informed  who  was  the  purcha- 
ser of  these  lots  of  wool,  but  it  is  said  "  they  were  sold 
without  the  advantage  of  being  sorted  at  a  wool  depot." 

Yervont  Sheep  in  Virginia. — ^We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  of  Middlebury,  Yt.,  lately 
sold  ten  Merino  ewes  and  a  ram  to  Mr.  Theodore  N. 
Davidson,  of  Culpepper  cuunty.  Ya.  We  understand 
that  the  ram  was  bred  by  Mr.  £.  Hammond,  of  Middle- 
bury,  and  that  the  ewes  were  bred  by  Mr.  Chapman.  The 
flocks  of  both  these  gentlemen  are  veil  known  as  amoiig 


the  best  in  Yermont, — ^the  sheep  being  generally  of  good 
constitution,  and  producing  a  good  weight  and  quality 
of  wool.  — - 

Eooa  or  Choice  Fowls. — ^We  have  received  from  Dr. 
£.  Wight,  of  Boston,  some  eggs  of  his  very  superior 
I>orkiDg  fowls;  also  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Andrews,  of  Bos« 
ton.  egg-  from  his  **  White  Shanghae''  fowls,  which  we 
regard  as  among  the  very  best  of  the  larger  class  of 
fowls  that  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Boston  poultry 
.'hows,  or  that  we  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  We  spoke 
of  them  in  our  December  Ko.  for  last  year. 

Messrs.  W.  G.  k  G.  A.  Young,  of  Kirkland,  Oneida 
county,  have  purchased  of  Mr.  Nahum  Knight,  of  Bal- 
timore, Yt.,  a  horse  got  by  **  Green  Mountain  Morgan." 
He  is  a  muscular,  short-jointed  horse,  apparently  of 
good  constitution,  strong  and  hardy.  Messrs.  Yovno 
have  certificates  in  regard  to  the  value  of  his  progeny, 
from  several  respectable  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  horse  has  been  kept. 


Hereford  Cattle  for  Otsego  Countt. — ^We  learn 
that  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis,  of  Morris,  Otaego  county,  has 
purchased  of  Mr.  Edward  Wells,  of  Johnstown,  a  bull 
and  cow  of  the  Hereford  breed.  They  are  fine  animals, 
entirely  of  the  stock  imported  from  England  by  Mr. 
Sotham.  and  we  are  glad  they  have  gone  into  good 
hands,  in  one  of  our  best  breeding  districts.  They  will 
prove  a  valuable  stock. 

Deep  and  Shallow  Draining. — Gen.  Cushingstated 
at  one  of  the  Boston  Agricultural  meetings,  that  when 
draining  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  the  drains 
were  made  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep,  and 
about  18  feet  apart.  After  10,000  miles  were  laid,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  not  suffieient.  Then  they 
were  made  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
forty  feet  apart.  This  system  cost  less,  and  was  more 
efficient.  Greator  depth  with  greater  distance,  was  again 
unfavorable. 

Brush  Drains. — Where  stones  are  scarce,  and  tiles 
not  easily  obtained,  brush  drains  are  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. They  are,  in  fact,  the  cheapest  of  all  kinds  of 
underdrains,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
may  be  filled.  The  brush,  being  excluded  from  the  air, 
will  last  a  long  time.  Judge  BuePs  were  found  after 
20  years,  apparently  as  good  as  when  made. 

Extensive  Farming. — Downing  says  that  a  large  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  let  out  to  tenants, 
but  still  he  retains  a  Isrge  portion  under  his  own  super- 
intendence, and  pays,  himself,  more  than  400  laborers 
weekly  throughout  the  year.  Above  fifty  miles  of  drain 
have  been  laid,  annually,  on  his  grounds,  for  several 
years  past. 

Southern  Prices  of  Cattle. — ^Dr.  Lee  states  that 
ordinary  cows  sell  in  Georgia  at  from  $6  to  $10  per 
head,  and  extraordinary  ones  bring  readily  from  $50  to 
$160  each.  "  We  saw  a  native  cow  sold  at  the  latter  price 
at  the  [Georgia]  State  Fair  in  1849,  not  so  good  as  we 
have  bought  in  Erie  county  for  $18. '^ 

Large  Crop  of  Hat. — Jeremiah  Rtan,  of  Putney, 
received  the  premium  of  the  Windsor  County  (Yt.) 
Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  crop  of  hay,  the  amount 
heiDg  five  tons f  including  the  second  crop  or  after-growth. 
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Albany  Prices  Current. 

Mbany,  JUay  14, 1851. 

The  markets  for  produce  of  almost  all  descriptions,  have  opened 
veryactire)  and  in  ^eadstuCV  the  quotations  shows  gnuluallfdecliii- 
hig  market,  influenced  altogether  by  the  largpe  receipts  from  this  State 
and  the  West.  Flouk,  Air  the  common  deaertptions  of  State  and 
Western,  roles  very  low,  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  decline. 
Whbat  has  followed  Flour,  and  the  anticipations  that  Genesee  from 
its  relative  scarcity  would  maintain  its  price,  have  not  been  realized. 
CoKR  continues  in  large  supply,  and  quotations  nnee  the  opening  of 
the  canal  have  steadily  receded;  tlie  receipts  in  prospect  are  very 
large,  and  it  ia  not  easy  to  perceive  how  preseui  prices  can  be  main- 
tained, hi  the  absence  of  a  shipping  domand,  which  at  preaent  is  by 
no  means  active,  and  in  no  respect  equal  to  the  increased  receipts  over 
tlie  corresponding  period  last  year.  PRovIslo^s  of  all  kinds,  barrelled 
and  cut,  notwithstanding  the  advancing  rates  of  quotations,  continue 
in  good  demand ;  the  retail  trade  here  has  been  very  active. 

The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  with 
•ome  slight  exceptions,  are  very  good. 

Fu>uK«— The  sales  of  flour  during  tlie  month  have  reached  28/)00 
to  30,000  bbls.,  principally  to  the  city  trade  and  to  Eastern  and  river 
buyers.  Quotations  under  the  influence  of  large  receipts,  have  gra- 
dually declined,  and  the  market  closes  heavy,  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency, at  •1ri$4.12i  for  mixed  and  straight  Michigan  and  State, — 
•i.S6a94.37i  for  Northern  and  Southern  Ohio  and  fresh  ground  State 
— f  t.50a.4.QS^  for  Geneaee,--64.75a85  for  fancy  Genesee  and  Extra 
Ohio,  and  •Sa^S.SS  for  extra  Genesee,  lliesteamriiip Cambria  with 
advices  from  Liverpool  to  3d  uat.  quotes  American  flour  steady  at 
178.  adalOs.,  fur  Westcni  Caiud,— 18a20s.  for  Canadian  and  lOafiOs. 
for  Ohio.  These  are  very  low  figures,  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  years. 

GRAiN.->The  supply  of  prime  Genesee  wheat  iii  store  at  the  open- 
ing of  canal  was  very  limited,  and  the  arrivals  since  tlie  opening  have 
been  very  light;  the  aggregate  is  33,000  or  34,000  bushels  prime 
Oenesee,  ranging  from  llSallSc;  at  the  lower  figure  a  sale  was 
made  yesterday ;  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  Western  are  unsalea- 
ble in  this  market,  and  our  sales  include  only  4,800  bushels  at  104c. 
for  Michigan,  ajvl  103  for  a  parcel  of  ordinary  Genesee  and  Mediter- 
ranean mixed.  Rye  has  been  hi  demand  beyond  the  snpiily,  and 
prices  ore  firmly  maintained ;  sales  20,000  busheb,  at  7^73e.  Oats 
have  been  iu  limited  supply,  and  a  good  doiranrl  hai  carried  the  mar- 
ket from  44a  15c.  at  the  openuig,  to  18,  at  which  the  market  yesterday 
closed  firm ;  the  sales  are  118,000  bushels.  Com  lias  been  in  very 
active  demand  for  the  East,  and  to  fill  contracts,  and  prices  at  the 
opening  of  the  canal  were  quoted  at  62a03c.  for  Yellow  round,  and 
02  for  Westera  mixed,  which  under  the  influence  of  large  receipts 
present  and  in  prospect,  and  the  unfavorable  European  advices,  clos- 
ed yesterday  at  57c.  for  Yellow  mixed  and  round  White,  and  55^  for 
Western  mixed,  the  market  showing  more  steadiness  than  it  had 
evinced  for  some  days;  the  ogregatc soles  have  been 375,000  bushels. 
In  Barley  we  have  not  much  to  notice ;  sales  7,000  to  8,000  bushels 
in  lots,  at  lOdallOc. ;  sales  have  al«o  been  mode  of  the  new  crop  to 
the  extent  of  50,000  bushels,  on  private  terms.  Malt  is  in  good  de- 
mand at  SI  .25  with  sales. 

Feed.— Owing  to  the  advancing  quotations  in  oots,  and  a  moderate 
supply,  has  been  well  sustained ;  sales  40,000  buslicls  at  18a224  for 
second  quality,  and  lOOalOOj  for  middlings. 

Hops.— A  fair  retail  demand :  sales  BO  bales  old  and  new,  at  30e. 

Wool. — The  stock  here  has  been  exhausted  for  some  lime ;  we 
notice  sales  4,000  lb!».,  at  36^  for  No.  1,  and  40c.  for  superfine. 

Whiskky — is  in  j^teady  demand  heyojid  the  daily  supi^y ;  the  sales 
are  600  to  700  bbU.  at  2n;i24c.  for  S.  P.,  and  33  for  Oliio.  closing  with 
a  bnre  market,  and  nominally  *2di  and  23|c. 

t^EED.— There  has  been  a  litir  retail  demand  at  lO^c  for  larse  clo- 
ver, and  Oaflj  for  medium.    Timothy  ranged  from  S'J.25aS3.1§i. 

Pbovisions. — The  sales  include  100  libln.  prime  beef  cily  packed 
atS7;  280  tierces  Western  Horns  in  pickle  at  8isi9c.,  lfl,{KJO  IIm. 
Western  i^nioked  Shoulders  at  7ic.,  100  his.  do.  in  canvass  at  7ic  . 
and  2b  bbls  I^rd  at  10c.  The  rt-tail  demand  has  been  very  gooa 
and  quoialioiw  may  be  given  nl  §10  (or  mess  Pork,  SI4  fordo,  prime, 
SlO.50  for  mess  Beef  and  S8  50  fi)r  do.  prime.  Smoked  Ilnms,  10c., 
do.  Shoulder*.  8c.;  }<mokcd  Beef,  Oc. ;  I^rd,  lOjc;  Butter,  I0al2c. 
for  old  Stale  and  14ainc.  for  new  do. ;  Cheese,  7c. 


LoccsT  Borer. — A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  &aya  that  he  destroyed  the  borer  and  restored 
a  favorite  tree,  by  thrusting  smoking  tobacco  into  the 
holes  made  by  the  insect,  by  means  of  a  knitting  needle. 
The  operation  was  repeated  in  successive  years. 


GOMPARATITE  BOTTIirO  OF    POTATOES.— AooOTdlDg  tO 

the  experiments  of  S.  W.  Cole  of  the  l^ew-EogUnd 
Farmer,  the  different  Tarieties  of  the  potato  rotted  the 
past  unfavorable  season,  in  the  following  proportion r- 

Chenango  or  Mercer,  seven-ninths  of  the  crop  rotted. 

Carter,  five-sixths. 

Snowball,  (resembling  Carter,)  all. 

'Early  Purple,  one-seventeenth. 

HalVs  Early,  one-half. 

Early  Worcester  or  Riley,  one-tlUrd. 

Buffalo  Pink,  two-thirds. 

Wait's  Long,  four-fifths. 

Long  Red,  Merino,  or  Long  John,  two-thirds. 

Dear,  Veto,  or  Abington  Blues,  seven-ekvenths. 

Black,  or  Black  Chenango,  one- fifth. 

The  Early  Purple  very  nearly  escaped,  probably  from 
its  great  carliness. 

Method  amd  Order. — Habits  of  order  and  discipUoe 
result  in  the  highest  advantage  to  rural  ctiltivation,  e?eD 
when  brought  from  far  different  pursuits.    Pope  said  of 

Lord  Peterborough, 

Even  he  whicae  lightiiinga  pierced  the  Iberian  linef, 
Now  forms  my  quincmix,  aud  uo-w  nmks  my  tiimb; 

and  Washington  when  called  from  Mount  Yernon  to  tbe 

presidency,  left  full  directions  to  his  manager  in  writing, 
and  required  of  him  a  weekly  report,  giving  a  minDte 
account  of  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  tlie  appear- 
ance of  crops,  condition  of  animals,  kc.  If  habits  of 
discipline  aa  applied  to  the  art  of  destruction,  maybe 
thus  turned  about  to  good  acconnt,  how  much  belter 
would  it  be  to  cultivate  discipline  as  directly  applied  to 
the  great  art  of  peace,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Cranberries  on  Upland. — A  writer  in  the  Mam- 
chusetts  Plowman  thinks  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  on 
upland  or  dryland,  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage. 
He  says—*'  It  is  evidently  a  fruit  that  delights  in  a  wet 
location,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  has  that  nature  to 
live,  flourish,  and  bear  equally  well  in  a  dry  location. 
Even  in  the  last  wet  seai^on,  I  found  this  fruit  In  a  more 
fiourishing  and  perfect  condition  In  the  lowerparts  of  the 
meadc 


Low,  than  on  the  higher. 


Prouty  &  Mears*  Celebrated  Centre  Draught  Flows. 

A  LARGE  ns'oriment  can  be  fouiid  at  the  State  AyriciritBrtl 
Warelioiwe,  No.  35  Clilf  street,  New- York. 
June  1— 4t. O.  H.  BARB. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

THE  suljscriber  offers  for  sale  350  ncres  of  laiid,  situated  finirmil« 
north  of  Chimney  Point  ^<teamtKMt  Luuiutf ,  oji  the  es«  »h«e 
of  liake  Chnmplaiii,  aiul  ten  miles  from  ilie  Vcrgeiuie'  RaJroad  dfr 
I>ot.  Tlie  farm  is  well  watcretl,  mid  lias  n  pufficieut  quwiUty  of  F^ 
timber  to  keep  it  in  fence  for  many  yctirs,  luid  a  surplns  of  fire  wood. 
The  hoii.4c  is  conuorlablc ;  the  Iwrns,  sijc  in  number,  some  new  «» 
all  in  gtxxl  repair.  There  are  t%vo  orchoj-d  ,  which  prnduee  gnttta 
fruit  ol  t!ie  bc*t  variclieSL  The  farm  w»U  recommend  itself  lo  any 
one  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  lo  inypect  it.  Al<o,  for  sale  f»nc  w'*** 
sand  gooil  Merino  j*licep.  JONA8  N.  SMITH. 
Chimney  Point,  Vt.,  Jniie  1,  1851— St. 

BLACK  HAWK. 

FOR  SALE  Ml  Ticonderag^o,  E«cx  county.  New- York, « desirable 
Stcdlion  Colt,  sired  by  tlie  justly  celebrated  onpnal  IflMj 
Hawk,  now  owned  by  Messrs.  liill.' Bridiwrt,  Vt.  Ct»lor,  uiir» 
brown,  black  legs,  mane  and  tail— will  be  inrcc  year*  old  in  JHn«j 
is  15i  hands  hiRh— weighs  about  lOOO  lbs.-^iron|rtr  made  and  *'«" 
proportioned—kind  to  hmuUc,  broke  lo  liarnes^,  and  shows  po«l  ^^'^ 
Thase  wishing  to  purchase  can  examine  said  colt  at  the  saaWe  of  ise 
subscriber.  \VM.  E.  CALKINS,  Ticonderaga,  May  S6-1L 

New  York  Agricultural  Warehouaa  and  Seed  Store. 

AB.  AUiEN  &  CO.,  189  mid  191  Water  street,  New  Vrrfc 
•    Frtsk  Gardtn  Seeds^  a  large  aasortmeut  of  the  variottf  km* 
Also,  Field  Seeds. 
Loan  and  oiher  ffrnsses. 

HfiTticultwal  and  Garden,  TmpUments,     The  best  and  •retww 
\'aricty  for  wle  in  the  United  Slates.    Plows,  Spades,  Hoes,  «c.  *«• 
Gucmo^  Bone  Dust,  Powfrttu^  oik!  other  lertiiizers 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders  by  letter  or  otherv^ 
March  1-^. 


THE  CTLTIVATOR. 


MorgBii  Hontar  mkI  Morgan  OMat 

MORGAW  HUNTER  will  tlnnJ  Ih*  coining  teama  u  Ihe  »<nM« 
a(  a.  A,  Gilbert,  Eol  Hsmihcn.  Term,  SIU.OD  lo  inmie.  Tbd 
fine  bone  KKTcnreajfl  old^  WHS  brvd  in  Springfield.  Vt-;  gtn  by 
OLiIlVd  MiHf  an ;  darn  by  the  laine  horve.  Ihua  pgiHMiiir  mora  of  ihe 
Wood  of  tbe  Giobrd  Morgui  (bku  uijr  otber  hone  jidv  Lvin^ .  For 
fnrc  uid  ducriptinn,  lee  Caluralor  in  1841),  p.  9II). 
^dORIJAN  crflEF  wUl  be  fbui  yent.  old  mi  rhe  lab  of  June  ntit. 
He  11  a  tbperior  colt;  WBi  ipot  hy  OilTurd  Mornji,  doia  hy  Grecii 
MomiUln  Hariim,  He  will  Maiid  u  the  R«Me  of  H.  R.  Aoklty. 
Term,  •10.00  to  iniuR.  SceCuluraiaifor  IMS,  p.  n. 
Jane  l—n.  ACKLEV  k  OILDERT. 


rs 


n,  lor  K  lew 


MoTgui  Hon*  Totuig  WOord. 

N.  H.,  by  F  A.  Wicr  ;  '^l  by  OiSbrd  Morgan,  iiani  by  Slier- 
dire.  Term,  VIUHI  to  iimte.  Quod  paoluriwt  nirimhed; 
■«  HamiluaiI'Madiani  Co.,  N.  Y.°Juiw'l— !h.' 


W^J! 


ni  Ihe  city  of  Albwiy,  u  ilw  Uable  ofWm.W. 

Waollbrd,  li7Wa>hiiiiloii-atieel.ufalk>sn:  Five  doUin  tin. 
gle  aenricv,  tan  doUara  Ihe  Kaaon — inwred  by  afreeiacm.  SeaBoii 
iDGommeiKa  ibsfinlof  Hay  wd  (udlhaiah  of  July,    Aikniren 

P^loS^^migTTua^mm'xiK 

parted ;  hii  aire  tiie  McKiimey  Henry;  bii  dam  frein  Ikl. 


land. 


filowheii  ihireye 
JOHN  D, 


JOHN  b.SPlN.VEH. 


RAILROAD  HORSE  POWER, 

OTEBSHOT  THRESHER  AWD  SEPARATOR. 

riTHE  aliamlon  of  Ibo  terming  pablic  b  ■DficKed  to  the  newly  Im- 
A.  proved  Railroad  Horae  Power,  u  now  mude  by  the  aubacribcra. 
Also  to  Uieir  Uver-Hhol  Spike  Cylindu'  Thrcabeia,  nqih  VibrKtiiig 
and  Revelfiiu'  Sewalora. 

Hmng  bsd>ntBh  aiperiener  In  the  aide  and  nuuinraeuire  of  Horse 
Powara  and  other  Axnenllnral  liriplemenla;  and  being  acquainted 
*eiT  eilcmively  wilh  Ihe  wwiu  of  Ihe  lumen  of  ihia  conntiy,  aa 

pcmvl  Power  Air  tupehor  to  any  before  made  or  Md  by  ui,  or  wuh 
At  tbe  late  Fair  of  Iha  NswYork  Slate  A|tTicaltura1  Society,  hekt 


ie  beat  Railroad  Hon 
popular  and  approved  bind 


icipal  mechnnirnl  parts  of  iu  eonalniction  differ  ao  ma 
tbioae  motlly  add  by  na  previoBily  to  the  pMl  BaBHHi,  ■ 


advaniageg  ot'  the  rr^^ently  adopted  in 
plainly  teen,  one  of  which  ia  removin 

Ac,  and  where  it  may  be  boiled  up,  i 
■ham  in  the  beat  poMiUe  running  onh 


r  for  laat  month,  [April)    Tlie 


removed     In  ahippmg  them,  the  gaan  are  taken  otf  and  packed  in  a 

Having  sold  a  large  number  of  the  IMPROVED  Machine!  the  pH« 
barveai,  all  ot  u^ucb,  baviiijf  given  entire  aati^faciioiL,  and  when  iwed 
vdebytide  wiih  The  moai  apprDved  of  otlier  kinda,  baling  been 
preferred,  we  do  not  heaitate  lo  racommand  and  wamuil  them  equal, 

Our  Tliieaher  conHsU  of  a  amall  apikid  eyliuler,  about  GAeen  in- 
ehea  in  dHmeter,  and  (wanly-aix  mchca  mug,  wilh  a  Buhauuitial 
apiked  concave  aborc  ibja  eylinder,  which  it  argoalahle  lolhe  work 
ID  he  dune.  The  feeding  tabto  being  levd,  allow*  Ihe  leader  u  Hand 
erect,  and  is  lilde  auio^ed  wiih  dun  and  dirt — and  no  poaaibility  of 
kanl  aubatancaa  gattii^  into  tha  Threaher,  u>  >I>  iujury. 

We  attach  a  vihnuiig  or  revolving  aepanitor  to  them,  which 
aervea  lo  feparoie  all  the  grain  from  the  htbw,  and  leave  it  with  tha 
fine  chaff  for  iiuuiing  mill,  while  the  elnw  ia  carried  vS  for  nack- 

Havhigharploforebeenr.bligedtohavealBrgcpQrticmofaomopana 
oi  our  work  done  by  coniract,  we  have  felt  the  uiconvenieiice  and 
want  of  depeiidaiioi:  to  he  plneed  upon  the  quality  of  maieriDla  hihI 

to  make  all  porta  of  all  our  own  muchines,  mid  can  now  aHure  tha 
public  dial  uone  but  Ihe  beat  work  and  itock  will  be  offeied  byiia. 
Tha  Two  Iloiae  Power  Tlirealier  and  SeuuUur  ia  cipable,  vnth 

ly  of  oaU  per  day. 

T)ie  price  for  Emery  ft  Co.'t  one  Hone  Tower,. .  995  00 

do                    do    Tlirohei  and  Sepsmtor,.  33  M) 

do       Bandi,wreiKh,oderaiideilrapiecea,.  S  OO-tOS  OO 


le  Powe 


Price  of  En 


;,«; 


ihar  DudCiaoncr,  w 


3  00-fll»  00 


do  Saw  Milt,  complete  for  nae, tX 

rice  of  Granl'i  Fan  MilU,  adapted  for  hand  or   Power, 

from 8*3  to  $28  00 

AlH  tVhe^er'a  Rack  and  Pinion  Power,  m  innftcturcd  by  ou.'- 

td  by  any  other  man^acturer.]  whidi  we  atdl  with  a  full  EuarBnlce 
Ihe  right  of  uaing  aanM,  in  any  terrilory  of  tha  Lluilcd  Stalaa,  for 

"  One  iTorao' Power, 875 


ireahcn  not  being  palenled  are  sanu  as  above  quided. 
above  are  sulked  lo  Ihe  warranty  of  three  moiillia  oae  and 
f  not  soliaAictory  may  be  returned  and  fidl  purehaae  money 

[her  runicnlan  aee  Itlmuated  OalaloAue,  furuidied  gratia 
ilion  to  F.MERV  i  CO. 

iial  and  .Die  Proprietors  of  Ihe  All.ony  AgricollnnJ  Work., 
«  and  Seed  Suue.Ko.  3fiS,  311,  Bmadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HAMHiTONZAN. 

THIS  cdebrated  bone  will  slaiid  at  the  auble  of  0.  A.  AuMJn,  in 
Orwell,  Addison  Co.  Vt.    Season  camniencuig  lit  ot  May,  and 
endhig  in  Scntemlrer, 

TbH  heaiuful  horae  b  IS  hands  high;  his  eoloT  a  dark  bay:  aga 
n  yeaia  in  iuH  Imi.    Ha  ii  the  oMeat  and  bca)  blooded  Hamilloii- 

iHher  hone  in  Iba  Slala.  The  lastoat  trotting  Mure  in  Vermont  war 
aired  by  him.    She  can  go  her  mile  in  d.lD.    The  (astesi  trollhig 

q^ilies  of  speed  and  eiHluranee,  hiauncqualleidtuccessju  producing 
roadslen  coii*it1t  in  his  great  Hranglh,  and  the  pecnlior  (brinnlion  of 
his  limba,  hia  large  IW^ead  and  deep  quartern  in  which  he  exeaUa. 

ui  CasllelDii  in  Septeratier,  1846.    Hu  tioch  la  uiuurruu«ed^nd  ia  in 

I  have  in  my  posaeaston  a  great  varie1>'  v  leucra  from  diHineill 

the  fi:^lowing  will  serve  as  a  saini^e  of  the  whirfc.  Ii  ia  from  Fitcb 
Clark,  a  genrlcmau  who  liDa  probably  laken  more  hones  lo  market 


ave  ever  dealt  In.    I  think  the  horn 
L^ere  all  fuM.    The  bay  in 
RetpeclfuDy 


rcfortha  HAMILTOniAN  h 
niance.    I  have  had  a  great  i 


EII,  (which 

ler  of  letters  from  Ihe  bin  joJg ea, 
which  can  he  sc^n  by  Ihoie  who  are  nol  acquainicd  ivitb  the  nock  of 
Ihe  Hamillonion.  I  (mve  idiw  scveml  colts  of  liii  on  die  premum, 
which  will  qpenh  ftiv  them^vea.  Tbey  are  not  only  roadaten,  but 
aiifficiendy  large  for  the  plow  Ac. 

FEDIOBEB. 
HumilUiirin  is  ■  irandaiHi  of  the  renowned  Hamlllonian,  owned 
by  the  lata  Iubc  Bishop  of  Oranville,  WaabinKton  County,  N.  V. 
Mr.  Risbop  porchaMil  him  al  3  years  otd  for  (IWIO.  and  he  won  for 
hi*  owner,  ihe  tame  fall,  in  a  march  lbrS10(«.  HamiliDiiiaii  waa 
sirsdbyold  Meseiiger,  dan  Miller'a  Mail    He  waiiown  broihei  lo 

Ihe  day.'    Termisii  dollars  the  seaion. 
Orwell,  Vermont,  June  I,  IMl— II. 
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June. 


Kinderhook  Wool  Depot. 

rpHE  nilwiribe™  w.il  cxwIiauB  lo  receive  uid  »d  Wool  on  Corn^ 
miuini^turen,  clq»«p3ic«ioii,  i^  introued  f^cilaiM  lor  utumki- 

S^ea  will  be  wale  luviriably  lot  c!ik. 

The  cli»rg*«  for  receivipfc,  sonuig  aiid  KlLuig  will  lie  oai  *""  * 


,i)iiB«ijiiek>lly  iheyhi 


Important  to  Wool  Chowan. 

I  PROPOSE  u>  tell  Iwemy-Svo  inre  Pettier  Merino  Ew«,  wi* 
I^emb,  by  ■  Piciich  Mtm»  Buck,  puirbusd  of  A.  L.  Biughun 
or  VI. ;  Blen  twFuiy.Bvs  yearling  Evree,  rtoni  my  Puiler  Ewei  uid 
French  Bucli ;  aUo  ■  few  choics  Bucki.  My  flock  origiiiued  Hon 
■R.  V.  K.  Honon'i  Bock,  RuUuvl  coamy,  Vl.  1  purcbiKil  elevcu 
EwiM  uid  one  Uuck  ill  Uu  wiiuec  of  fony-Hvt  I  I  have  ■!«>  Ind 
Biicke  of  A>'ery  of  i^HLof«,  ai  difforeiu  (iiacL  1  will  «dl  m  pricee 
wlihiiL  ihe  leach  of  coqiidou  Femur* 

OliKo,  May  I— ».  N.  IL  NOYE3. 

P.  S,— ^Aiiy  oue  wifhiiig  logeieorncgootltheepcoulileAliify  ihcin- 
kelve*  by  cnlliiiB  Al  iliennnr  lime.  Ally  uiformeijoii  wui;eil  eiMrot 
H.  B.  Noyce,  Ulleco.  OiKnu&ga  eouiiiy. 

•  A  dneiipiion  of  Mi.  H.'i  ilicep  cui  be  Ibuud  iii  Ibe  ml.  of  ihe 
CullivKDi  publiiheil  in  livty-five  indiii. 


L  T.  QRAMT  A  DO'S 
Pattnt  Fan  MiUt  and  Grain  Cradltt. 

WE  MMiimg  la  nuuiuAicuire  ili«e  Cdebnilcd  Mdli  iwl  Cmtlen 
Our  Mill!  liBva  been  awiRled  seven  l-'im  Pieniiuine  n1  ibi 
Naw-Vork  HUU  Pain— Uma  Sllrer  Mediila  ol  11>e  grant  Anitiirai 

niuidi  Michifiui  anil  Ohio,  aiul  al  a  large  uumbcr  of  Cnoiny  Fain 


Out  CRADLES  bave  taken  ihe  Finl  Pmninnn  al  Iwu  New- York 
piu^ked  ill  boxes,  aiu]  pul  logcliirr  again,  with  veiy  little  irovlJle,  by 
awei!"       «i  m.         w«        B^  o_  ^'^^^  ^  ^^    •" 

May  l-«ji.m.-«.  Jimciiou  P.  O,,  Rem.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Antt-Fyrlo  Paint,  Fire,  WMtb«r,  and  Wat«r  ProoL 

MaKMfiri^id  i»  THE  NEW-YORK  AKTl-PYRIC  PAINT 
COitFANY,  hr  Mi  raUl  of  DxrUintt,  Wanhomsri,  Bridgit, 
FntcH.  imd  all  AnitUiaatTtquiirt  Fnuilititf toot  Fin,  Wtailut, 

rpo  THE  PUBUC— The  Anli.PyricPainl  Company  are  nrepared 
J.  lofiUoidenroilheiiincalDpaniUeAnti-l'yricnuiiI.    Th.'ywiali 


1     iCilii,     thf    or 

idbythiiCm- 

lifiojiUy  prei"; 

Bud  liuil,  eller  all  th 


Fire^  It  hee  no  d^eteriam  articica  iu  it.  will  not  crack,  pfet  olT,  or 
waah  away,  bar  harden*  by  lime  and  becomee  permwieiii  and  im- 
pcruhnblc  by  age  T    Thouflaiida  have  nwid  it  for  the  lait  (hne  yean 

Oonemntly  on  hand  and  for  enle  al  tlie  Depot  o(  the  Company,  by 
OEO.  a.  tJHEPPARD,  Ibeir  aoli  ageol.  It!?  Walei  Ureet,  New- 
York,  where  may  ba  had  CertillcaUi  li  ics  qualiiiei,  and  full  di- 


Harvard  Univirritj/,  Cambridgt,  MauaeimMt. 
CFECIAL  STUDENTS  attei^  ^]ly,froia  «  o'dnck.  A  M,  lH 
■     -■■     "^^'PM'ei 


to  the  ODdnvTadnatca ' 
iilific  SchooT  Fwfur 
E.  N.  HOaflFORD, " 


oftbeCcJlege,  BfftB 


PARKER  Sl  white 

ITI  ekiHi,   aiolamwenand  Imponeraof  SEE 
S  and  lU  Germh  Sock,  BackRoue-M.,  BauoB. 

OS  and  TREES, 
A[nll-tf. 

POUDRBITE. 
rr^BE  Iddi  MannrKlnring  Conqiaiijr  rfcr  their  Posdreiie  iic  nit 
X  al  Iheiriunal  pricta,  VII'  f  lAlpeibiiiTel,  (braujijiaiilftjmtr 
■ii  barrel>,  deliveral  free  of  cariace on  boardof  vercl.imlKrlr 
ofNew-York.  'nie  anicle  offeW  thie  year  for  nle,  <nll  hni  Ik 
•dvamue  of  being  frcatdy  maennKinnid. 

Vy-  The  company'^  office  i>  li  Conland  StRel,  Nev-Vnrl  dtr, 
■  few  diioia  from  Ihe  ferry.    Addresa  "  Tm  Lo     "'       -      - 
CoHFuii,  tit«.YBKt.,'<rml.raU. 


Tbe  Amerlcnn   ] 


:  Slock   losnnwce  Cob^ud 


Kj  ft»i,WO:.^:g  For  the  Jnurance  of  HORSES,  HCLES, 
FRtZE  BULLS.  SHESP  AND  CATTLE,  «l  txcr)- iatniua, 
Bgaiuu  (he  combined  rieki  of  J'irt,  IFoUr,  Aeeiitna  and  Duam. 

Loaiei  paid  in  30  dayi  afler  praofof  riealh, 

ilinptarf.-^iwph  a.  Bowman,  Ilirom  Deekei,  H.  D.,  I-x 
M«,  George  D,  Bay,  Jolni  Wi«  Alvin  (V.  Tracy,  lloa.  AboH  T. 


Bay,  Jol: 
b-Hou  1 


"Hue  Biihop.    JoHph  0. 
nrtorr.     Wm-  Bunch,  IV 


1   Imptementi.  1 
on  hand;  and  off>>r 


ta  of,  and  Dealeia  in,  Afrimli"* 


Agricnilund  and  llnrticulturdlmpleinenu.  FiiJd  ami  Ganlni  !^ 
ui  Ihe  United  Wlalet,  amnnji  which  may  be  found  the  frfioMiK : 

i^i«>— t'pwanb  nf  IdUdiflereiitpBitem  and  eiie*.  aliriic  u  ■■ 
IhediOcreid  kuidiof  ml  aial  modea  of  colnue,  ammi  aiucb  mj 


le  Ea^e  improved  f 


which  Cailtl 


seed  At  any  required  lUalance. 

WaUr  Xfunf-^ell-acliug,  of  nrwiu  ailo,  with  all  ike  !>»  iB- 
Ctoia  Piimpi-Oo«i|ileie,  or  in  pwu,  in  bd^  or  large  ijoatuia, 
(!fB>  MiBi— French  Burr  Stone  aikt  Can  Iron,  fnm  K  to  t^B^ 


.V'"S  intmt— mack  Sea,  aid  dl  other  varietia  of  Iha  bsl  >i>l 

Spring  Rft  and  Bnwgp— in  any  qnniktity.  ,   ^ 

SJiii  Oraii  Siid—JniB  lecrived  bail  Hon  Kemucky,  HuaW  n 

Ctecir  SthI— White  and  Red,  a  tapmn  anide. 
Timolhg  Sad— Kt^y  Olid  periectly  free  from  lool  md. 

iiproMly  for  the  Americen  market. 
Fattign  fkHfi— Of  the  heB  noalily,  and  laiefl  importouon. 
Orati  Sndf— Ray,  Laceme  anl  tvuio  Dalch  Clonr  Seed,  jn 

Bird  Swtj— Canary,  Ilrmp,  Rape  and  Millen. 

Ownu— Genuine  Pcmviiin  and  Patoniiuan  cT  the  b«l  ^im- 

Bmu  Dtat—A  prime  crude,  in  baneli  or  bago. 

PlasTfr — OroDpd,  in  bnrrvlH 
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GREAT  SALE  OF  SUPERIOR  THOROUGH 

Brtd  Short'horn  Cattle. 
rriHE  lubacriber,  having  more  suxk  thou  ceui  b<»ku8tained  on  hk 
X  farm,  will  offer  at  public  auction  about  90  head  of  his  Improved 
8hort-honi  Cottle,  coiuuatiiig  of  Balls,  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Heifer  and 
Bull  Calves,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  day  of  Joue  next,  at  his  farm,  2^ 
miles  from  this  city. 

It  is  known  to  breeders  of  imjiroved  stock  m  this  country,  and  in 
Canada,  that  the  proprietor  of  this  herd,  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
has,  through  the  medium  of  importations  from  England,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  best  herds  in  this  comitry,  spared  no  expense  to  rear  a 
Herd  of  CalUe,  from  which  superior  animals  could  safely  be  drawn, 
for  improvement  and  cross  upon  other  herds. 

His  miportations  have  been  derived  from  that  eminent  breeder,  the 
late  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorks]ure,Engilaiid,\vliich 
herd  it  is  well  known,  has  recently  been  disposed  of  at  public  sale  by 
his  administrators,  and  dispersed  in  many  hands,  and  can  no  longer 
be  resorted  to  as  a  whole  tor  improvement.  The  anuouiicemeut  of 
that  sale  created  great  interest,  and  all  iJhort«bom  breeders  ui  £ng« 
land  seemed  emulous  to  secure  one  or  more  of  the  animals  to  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  their  herds;  aisd  at  the  day  of  sale  there  was  found 
assembled,  the  largest  audience  ever  before  witnessed  on  a  similar 
occasion,  numbering,  it  is  said,  f^om  4  to  5,000  persons ;  among  them 
were  the  most  emuieut  breeders  in  Engluid,  and  several  from  other 
conmries.  Some  of  the  animals  bruigiug  prices  which  seemed  incre- 
dible to^manv. 

In  the  herd  now  offered  for  sale,  will  be  included  the  imported  Bull 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  premium  Bull  Metdor.  These  are  Botes 
Bulls,  and  their  repntaiioii  as  stock  getters,  is  loo  well  known  to  need 
any  comments.  I  am,  however,  authorised  to  say  by  Uewi«  F.  Allen, 
£sq.,  of  Black  Rock,  one  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  in  this 
country,  and  who  has  had  arnpl*  mnans  for  forming  a  judgment. 
'*  that  m  no  instance,  to  his  knowledge,  have  these  two  bulls  been  breo 
to  Short-horn  cows  of  other  herds  previously  imported  into  the  Unlt> 
ed  States,  bat  what  the  produce  were  superior  in  general  qualities  to 
such  herds."  The  most  of  the  stock  which  is  now  offered  for  sale, 
has  been  bred  from  these  two  bulls;  and  the  proprietor  having  a 
yotmg  bull  more  remotely  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  herd 
vrhich  he  retains,  (say  about  14  in  number,)  he  can  now  spare  these 
two  valuable  Bulls.  There  will  be  in  the  stock  offered  for  mle,  six 
young  Bulls,  from  8  months  to  about  2  years  old.  in  addition  to  the 
tigyo  above  named ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  composed 
of  Cows,  (most  of  them  possessing  extraordinary  milking  qualities,) 
Heifers,  and  Heifer  Calves. 

It  is  believed  that  no  Herd  of  Short-homs  has  ever  been  offered  for 
flole  in  this  comitry,  exhibiting  more  of  the  valuable  combinations  of 
qualities  which  contribute  to  make  up  perfect  animals.  A  Catalogue 
containing  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at 
an  early})eriod,  in  which  the  terras  of  sale  will  be  stated.  A  credit 
will  be  given  from  6  to  18  months.  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  exam- 
ine the  herd  at  their  oouvenience.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  N.  Y^  April  1, 1851— 31. 

MORSETS  ORxnr. 

THIS  celebrated  Horse  was  awarded  tlie  first  premium  of  900,  at 
the  great  NeW'York  State  Fair  in  Sept..  1950,  where  he  was 
ezhibiiedwith  a  large  number  of  his  colis,  ana  wasiuiged  the  best 
stock-horse  for  "  all  work"  in  this  country.  Said  horse  has  trotted 
his  mile  in  two  minutes  and  forty-six  seconds.  One  of  his  colts  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs;  he  was 
owiied  by  Mr.  Milliraan,  of  Washington  couniy,  N.  Y. — and  hi  all 
places  Where  this  stock  has  been  exhibited,  they  have  carried  off  the 
nest  inreminms.  He  is  a  beautiful  dapple  ^ey,  15|  hands  high, 
stron^y  and  finely  proportioned. 

This  Horse  i«  a  doscendant  of  the  "  DilUgence  horses**  in  Italy, 
and  brought  from  tlicre  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  into  FnUice.  H» 
aire  was  brought  to  Quebec,  ana  was  then  scrid  to  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  McNit,  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  His  dam  was  of  the 
Messenror  breed. 

Said  Horse  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Mills  of  Argyle,  Washington 
coonty,  N.  Y.  We  challenge  any  horse  in  this  State  to  show  as  fine 
alook  as  said  Horse.  His  cdls  are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bot- 
tom, and  good  temper^  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  market,  and 
comroancnjirices  varyuig  from  S150,  to  9500,  and  81000. 

Terms  SlO  the  season.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon.  Said  Horse 
will  stand  at  the  stable  of  James  Rice,  three  miles  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Lansingbnrgh.  All  communications  addresMd  to  I.  T.  Gruit, 
P.  M.,  Junction,  Rensselaer  coimty,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. CALVIN  MORSE, 

April  1, 1851-^.  I.  T.  GRANT. 

The  Mambrino  Hoxtm  Washington. 

TnS  Celebrated  Horse  will  stand  the  present  season  at  North  Fer- 
risburvh,  Addison  County,  Vt.  Washington  was  bred  by  John 
Thorn  of  Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.— is  a  beautiful  dark 
boy,  over  10  hands,  well  proportioned,  havuig  great  action,  and  pos- 
seismg  a  great  share  of  bone  and  sinew.  Wasliington  was  got  by 
Mambrino  Paymaster,  and  Mambrino  Payma/ner  by  Mambrino,  and 
Mambrino  Paymaster's  Dnm  by  the  imported  Horse  Messenger. 
Washington's  dam  by  Mount  HoUey,  grond-dam  by  True  Britton, 
Momit  HoUey  by  the  imported  Horse  Messenger,  and  dam  by  Baga- 
sette.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  Woshiiiglon  combines  the 
best  blogd  ever  imported  to  this  continent,  and  is  adjudged  to  possess 
more  good  points  and  symmetry  of  jnroportion,  than  any  other  horse 
of  his  age,  navii^  taken  the  First  Premram  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Agricultuml^Fair,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  the  First  Premium  at  the 
Addison  Coonty  Fair  last  fall,  on  a  field  of  eleven  stallions,  most  of 
which  were  the  stodk  of  the  original  Black  Hawk.  All  who  are  de- 
sirous of  raising  high-priced  horses,  are  requested  to  call  and  examine 
the  Horse  and  his  stock.  THOMAS  R.  NOONAN, 

ANDREW  HOLMES, 
May  1— Si*  Proprietors. 


BOHBBTIC  AJUMALS  AT  AUCTION. 
'T^HE  postpmied  yearly  sale  of  Fitll  Brsd  Short-hokits  and  Im 
X  PEovxD  Dairy  Stock,  consisting  of  about  fifty  head,  will  come 
off  at  my  farm  on  Tuesday,  Jmie  'i4th,  1851,  at  12  o'clock,  M.  Isholl 
diqKMe  of  ail  the  improved  Dairy  Stock,  which  is  composed  of  the  finest 
Short-honi,  with  a  sli^t  cross  of  Amsterdam  Dutch,  which  some 
writers  say  was  part  of  the  original  ingredient  which  composed  the 
improved  Short-horns. 

I  am  now  breeding  the  Short-homs,  Devons  and  Ayrshires,  each 
separately  and  parC)  which,  owing  to  the  limits  of  my  farm,  make  it 
necessary  to  confine  myself  to  those  three  breeds.  By  the  awards 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  American  Institute,  and  my 
own  Couniy  Society,  (with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  I  m^'os 
not  a  competitor  at  either,)  it  will  fully  appear  that  1  have  been  a  very 
aocceseful  exhibitor.  The  cow  which  won  tlie  First  Prize  as  a 
,  milker,  at  the  American  Institute  last  year,  was  bred  by  me,  and 
composed  of  the  above  alluded  to  Dairy  Stock.  Several  of  the  Bulls 
got  by  Lamartine  will  be  of  the  most  appropriate  age  for  efficient  ser- 
vice the  coining  •eaaoii.  All  Cows  and  Heifers  ola  enough,  will  be 
warranted  in  calf  at  the  day  of  sale,  by  my  Impcnrted  fiull  "  Lord 
Eryhoime,'*  or  my  celebrated  Bull  "  Lamartine." 

I  own  two  thorough  bred  Devon  Bulls ;  one  the  celebrated  old  Ma- 
jor, the  other,  one  and  a  half  years  old.  imported  by  me  from  Devon- 
shire. One  of  the  abo.  e  animals  will  be  sold— wmch,  I  have  not  as 
yet  deterrohied. 

A  ftiU  Catalogne,  with  the  pedigree  of  each  animal,  will  be  pub* 
lished  in  due  time,  with  minute  description  of  sale,  &.c. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  Snffcrfk  Sows,  in  pig  to  my  imported  Boar, 
most  of  the  progeny  of  which  will  bo  old  enough  to  dispose  of  on 
that  day. 

I  alrto  have  about  90  South  Do«ra  Ewes,  most  of  which  I  imported 
from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb,  and  now  in  Iamb  to  my  imported 
Buck  "  Babraham."  Some  of  their  Back  Lambs  will  be  offered  at 
auction  on  that  day. 

This  sale  will  libt  only  offer  an  opportunity  to  obtahi  Stock  from 
my  previous  Herd,  but  will  also  eiinUe  persons  to  procure  calves 
from  my  importeo  Bull,  Iambs  from  my  imported  Ram,  and  pigs 
from  my  imported  Boar — all  of  which  animals  were  recently  selected 
by  me  m  person,  when  in  England. 

The  mode  of  warranting  tlie  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf,  is  this :  in 
case  they  prove  not  to  be  so,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  purcbaser, 
on  his  certyieaU  qf  that  fact,  either  to  receive  from  me  S23,  (say 
twenty-five  dollars,)  or  to  sena  the  cow  to  my  &rm,  and  I  will  keep  her 
the  proper  time  (free  of  expense)  to  have  her  got  in  calf  to  either  of 
my  BuilUi,  which  he  shall  choose.  I  will  g^ve  925  for  ony  heifer  calf 
from  either  of  the  Cows  or  Heifers  sold  at  the  sole,  delivered  on  my 
farm,  at  two  weeks  old. 

Stock  purchased  to  be  sent  h  distance,  will  be  delivered  on  ship- 
board  or  railroad  in  the  city  of  New- York,  free  of  risk  or  expense  to 
the  pnrcliaaer. 

Persons  living  at  the*  south,  in  a  climate  to  which  it  would  not  bo 
well  that  stock  should  be  transported,  at  tliat  hot  season  of  the  year, 
may  let  such  animals  as  they  may  purchase,  refnain  with  me  until 
the  proper  season,  and  I  will  have  them  well  taken  care  of,  and 
charge  only  a  rea«oiiable  price  for  their  keep.  One  of  my  objects 
ill  breeding  improved  domestic  onimals.  is  to  assist  in  distributing 
them  throughout  the  Union,  deeming  it  one,  if  not  the  most  important 
feature  to  promote  profit  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  to  l>enefit 
the  coiLsnming  country  at  large. 

All  commwiications  thmugli  the  Post,  please  pre-pny,  and  I  will 
pre-pay  their  answers,  and  also  a  Cotalogue  if  required.  Catalogues 
will  be  to  be  had  at  all  the  principal  Agricultural  Warehouses  and 
offices  of  the  prineimil  Agricultural  Journals,  on  and  aAer  tlie  1st 
day  of  June  next.  Persons  wisliin^  to  view  the  stock  at  any  time 
will  find  my  superiniendant,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  give  them  the  de- 
sired informatinu  when  I  am  not  at  home. 

Dated  this  4th  day  of  March,  1851^  at  Mount  Fordham,  West- 
Chester  County,  eight  miles  from  the  City  of  New- York,  by  Harlem 
Railroad.    April  1.— 3t  L.  G.  MORRIS. 

Postscript. — ^I  decline  selling  any  Stock  by  private  sale,  so  as  to 
offer  the  public  all  the  animalsT  have  to  port  wilb^  %viihout  havtnr 
any  previously  selected  from  the  Herd— and  aU  animals  offered  wiU 
be  positive  y  sold. 

Imported  Consternation. 

THIS  Celebrated  liliorough-bred  Horse,  will  stand  the  presen*  sea- 
son, as  heretofore,  at  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  two  miles  Mrest 
of  Syracuse. 

In  order  that  farmers  of  the  most  limited  means,  may  be  enabled  to 
breed  from  ihis  valuable  Horse,  the  subacriber  has  consented  to  ofler 
his  services  at  the  extraordinary  low  pi  ice  of  9700,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, in  all  cases — reserving  tlie  right  to  reject  mares  that  are  deem- 
ed unsuitable. 

Mares  provided  with  pasturage — well  fenced,  and  well  watered,  at 
37}  cents  per  week,  but  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

Symcuse,  May  1. 1851— Of. J.  B.  BURNET. 

THE  ORIGINAL  BI.ACK-HAWK. 

AT  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  friends  of  tliis  Justly  celebrat«>d 
Morgan  Stallion,  the  o\nier  has  been  induced  to  let  him  ■  e- 
main  in  Vermont  for  one  season  more. 

The  superiority  of  this  horse  as  a  Stock-getter  is  becoming  more 
and  more  highly  appreciated,  as  his  progeny  are  disseminated  over 
the  country. 

For  particnlais  in  regard  to  pedigree  and  performances  see  large 
bills  and  previous  volumes  of  the  Cultivator. 

Black  ilawk  will  be  kejit  for  tliis  season  at  the  stable  of  the  sub- 
scriber!*. 

Termfl  $2-5  t!)c  season,  payable  in  cash  or  s.atisfactory  notes  on 
demaiKl,  witli  iiiterert. 

Mares  will  he  pastured  at  a  rcabonnble  price— accidents  and  es- 
capes nt  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

Bridport,  Vi.,  March  1— It  D.  h  D.  E.  HILL,  Agents. 
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ANAZiTTIOAZi  ULBORATORT, 

Tale    College f  Nevh Haven ^   Connecticut, 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Professor  of  .Scirntific  Agricvltusb. 

THIS  Ijaboralory  is  now  fully  orgaiiited  for  instruclion  in  all 
branches  of  analyses  connected  willi  the  exaiiiiimlioii  of  soils. 
manures,  miiierulf ,  a^hcs,  uiuiniU  und  vegel  ible  sub»t(inccs,  &.c.  Full 
courses  are  given  ui  euch  of  tiiese  depiirtmeuis,  ond  also  m  general 
Cheiuirftry,  both  orgiuiic  and  iiu^r^aiiic. 

Studi  Ills  can  thus  fit  tlteinsi'hct  to  i)ecome  instructors  in  the  vnri- 
ous  bronche't  of  CUeniittlry,  or  to  apply  so  much  ol  thui  and  kindred 
sciences  as  may  be  ncccMtmry  tu  il.c  practical  pursuit  of  agiii-uliure 
or  nianufactunng.  The  demand  for  leucherd  und  Prul'eiisors  in  the 
various  branches  of  chemi>iry,  e«|)ocially  A|;r.culiurHl,  n  now  great 
and  uicreusuig,  so  that  this  t«  now  a  fair  field  lor  those  wiio  have  a 
taste  for  !»uch  pun^uits. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Profesiiv  Nor- 
ton,  conimenccN  in  Januury  of  euch  yci^r,  and  coiitiuiica  lor  two  and 
a  half  moiith«.     This  couf'^e  is  dt.'!>i<;ned  especiuliy  fur  the  practical 

iner,  and  hai  given  greut  satlsraclion  to  th(k«ie  who  have  atleiuied 

in  previous  yciir'*.  It  enibruces  aiilain  connected  outline  of  the 
leading  iMtints  in  unproved  agriculture,  treutiiig  jn  ttucccssion  of  the 
conipiici  ion  of  the  9oil,  the  iiliiiit  and  the  iinimaTj  of  tlirir  connections 
with  each  otlier,  and  of  all  the  iniproveincnts  iii  culli\ation.  manur- 
ing, fcediiig  and  futtoning,  which  liave  l)cun  uilopted  in  the  be^tt  iigri- 
cmturul  regions.  This  course  i«  made  so  plain  uiul  prnciicol,  that  tlic 
former  who  attends  it  can  lUMleistand  the  whole,  and  ap|)ly  it  in  his 
own  experience. 

More  can  be  learned  by  attendance  upon  such  lectures,  by  reading 
fai  connection  with  them,  and  by  associating  wiih  oilieis  who  arc  also 
desirous  of  obtauiing  a  bettor  knowledge  of  their  proiVssion  than  in 
years  away  from  such  advantages.  The  young  furincr  learns  to 
think  A>r  himself,  to  see  thai  a  practice  is  iioi  ncct*s.surily  right  be- 
cause  it  is  old,  to  uiidersiand  the  reasons  for  all  that  he  doe!«,and  with 
tiiis  increase  of  knowledge  is  better  able  to  make  I'urnung  proliiubie 
a»  well  as  interesting. 

Board  and  hxlgnig  may  be  procured  at  from  9i  to  93  per  M'eek,  and 
the  Ticket  for  thu  lA>ctare  in  ^10. 

In  connection  with  the  Ix-cture  is  a  short  Loborntory  course,  by 
means  of  which  those  wlio  desire  it,  are  taught  to  test  noiU,  maimrft», 
marls,  Ace.,  in  a  simple  way,  niid  to  make  many  eluineiiuiry  cxnini- 
nations  of  a  highly  useful  character.  The  charge  lor  this  course  is 
$95. 

To  those  students  >vho  go  through  the  full  Ijultorntory  course,  the 
charge  is  about  S'JOU  per  annum,  and  they  can  be  admitted  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  year  at  a  proportional  charge. 

For  further  information  aj^y  to  Prof.  Joiix  P.  \ortox.  New-Ha- 
ven, Conn.  June  1,  Idol— ^t. 

ZIinery'8  Hoxie-powars  and  Threshers. 

IpMRRY  ft  CO.\S  Premium  Railway  Horiie.powers  and  Tliresli- 
J  ers,  which  were  a\%'anled  the  first  Premium  at  the  Inle  Stuie 
Fair,  ui  ciimpetiiion  with  many  others,  for  sale  at  the  Slate  AgricuU 
tural  Warehouse,  Ko.  US  Cliff-slrect,  New- York.       G.  H.  B^R. 
June  1— 'it. 

MANX7R£a  " 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  at  ^  cents  per  lb. 
Bone  Du.M.  SawingA,  Shavings,  and  Crushed,  at  92  SS  per  bbL 
Bone  Black,  or  Burnt  Bones,  at  93  per  hogshead. 
Bone  \>'iune,  or  Ikme  IVLinure.  ut  IJ  cents  jier  lb. 
Hugar  House  Scum,  or  Bulloch's  Blood,  at  $2,50  per  hogshead. 
Sulpliutc  of  Soda  at  1  cent   per  lb;  packages  included  at  the  above 
prices.    For  side  ut  the  Slate  Agricultural  Warehouse 
Juue  1— 4U  G.  U.  BARR,  No.  85  Cliilstrect,  Ncw-York. 


••TTii 


FISH  FERTIUZSB. 

THE  fenilizing  qualities  of  FiA,  when  applied  as  a  manure,  are 
well  known  to  many  farmers  as  one  of  the  most  powcriiil  ma- 
nures—being thougiit  nearly,  if  not  fuiu  equal,  to  the  best  Pcrwciois 
Guano.  , 

By  a  new  process,  fit^h  are' now  prepared  so  that  they  retain  diejr 
fertilizing  qualities,  and  arc  ds  easily  applied  as  the  comroou  Gmuio. 
The  resmt  of  re{K-ated  aualVses  iiy  IVof.  Norton  is,  that  it  is  tgutd 
to  the  geiiend  qualities  of  Ouauo.  It  is  now  ofier«l  to  the  puUic, 
Wkole3aU  and  Rctaily  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
Seed  Store,  300  mid  371  BroodV^y,  where  the  public  are  invited  to 
call  and  examine.    Price  per  ton,  935. 

June  1. EMERY  A  CO. 

DANA'S  MUOK  MANUAL. 

{New  Edition.) 

THE  subecriber  lias  in  press  and  will  pnbUsh  without  delay,  anew, 
revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  "  The  Farmer's  Moek 
Manual,"  by  pr.  S.  L.  Dana.  The  work  has  lieen  almost  entirely 
re-written,  much  new  and  valuable  matter  added,  and  hmoght  up  to 
the  present  advanced  state'of  agricultural  acieuce.  It  will  be  pnutcd 
from  large  clear  tyjie,  on  good  paper. 

Orders  are  respectfully  solicited.    Anyone  sending  thenubliAer  75 
cts.  will  receive  by  mail  a  copy, poit-paid,    JAMES  B.  WALKER, 
June  1— It.  Lowell,  Mass. 

*■■■'■■         yi        ■  ■     I  ■■■■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ■■  -  -— —  1..^ 

Imported  Suffolk,  Essex,  sad  Mldrtlestnr  Hogs. 

THE  subscriber  lias  now  on  haixl  and  for  sale,  some  pare  Blondwl 
SuHTolk,  Essex,  and  MjikUesex  Swine,  from  the  imponatjaa  of 
the  late  Wiltmm  Siickncy  of  Bostim.  All  orders  and  sdecuons  tnist- 
ed  to  Isaac  Stickncy,  adraiiuslrator  of  the  estate  of  William  Stickuey, 
will  be  promptly  attended  lo.  and  selections  made  with  great  care. 
ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Chalbam-Mivel,  Boston. 
Bostoa,  June  1, 1S51— 1^ 

Bsrkibire  Pigs  lor  flsle. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  'IThree  pure  blooded  Berkshire  Boar  Pift*,  3 
weeks  old,  from  my  iin{xirted  Sow  and  Boor,  (from  the  stock  of 
G.  Hayier,  K<«i.,  M.  P.,  of  Talscot  Farm,  Berks,  England,)  and  bo- 
liced  ut  page  43  of  tlie  American  Agnculturist. 

Als<j  a  few  half  breeds  from  a  very  liue  hvge  Sow,  whidi  I  can  high- 
ly reconuneiMl,  as  something  superior. 

C.  W.  SIMMONS,  Ycmkeis. 
June  1, 1S51~lt.      Direct  (post-paid)  170i  Bowery,  New-Yoik. 

New  York  Af^ricaltural  Warehoase  and  Seed  Store. 

AB.  ALLEN  fc  CO.,  ISO  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y.,  offrr 
•  for  sale  the  largcM  iukI  most  complete  ussortmeut  nf  the  late^ 
and  bo.4t  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  itn|il<tocnt«,  aitd 
Field  mid  Ganlen  Seetl.<*  in  the  United  Stales,  eml>racfng  ever)-  loi- 
plcincnt,  M:«chiiu'  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Farmer,  Planter  or  «iar- 
deiicr.  We  would  call  pnrTJculor  atteiitioii  to  our  hage  i&riet}  u 
in»ist  approved  and  very  »ui>erior  Plows,  Harrows,  Seed  JHjwer<. 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Cultivators,  Com  Shellers,  Straw  tD% 
ler.-*,  liny  uimI  Coii-u  Pres>eSj  Gram  Mills,  Garden  njxl  Fir«  FjiCin-*, 
N^'ntcr  Hnni'*,  Endless  Cham  Suction  and  Force  Puniiw,  Ih-."* 
Power*,  Tlrislui-^  .*<jnv  Machines,  Garden  aj>d  Fiekf  Roi*rs 
Sausage  Cullers  and  Siuflln*,  Garden  Shears  Kim*e^  Saws,  A  v., 
Gram  Cradlt-.-*,  JS<  >thes,  Snntlis,  Fan  Mills,  Forks,  Ac.  Ac.  Wa- 
gons, Carls,  Mills  und  .^lachlue^y  of  all  kinds,  cither  on  baud  or  fur- 
nished at  shortest  notice.  Our  extensive  mnuuf  ctory  gives  ns  rxtrr 
advantage  for  mokaig  all  articles  to  order  and  in  the  best  raaiUAX 
poj^sihlr. 

(lUANO,  Poiidrctte,  Plaster,  Btme  Dust,  &c. 

Skki  8.— Fresh  Gurilen  and  Field  Seeds,  raised  expressly  for  as. 
We  shall  recommend  only  Impteroents,  Seeds  and  Manures  of  kiH<Tvu 
utility  and  genuinen&is,  and  sliall  endeaviv  by  the  Icmiicss  of  our 
priced,  and  mienlioi:  to  the  waijts  of  our  customers,  to  meet  all  the 
just  wants  of  the  public. 

Kill  lord  of  the  American  Agricnlturist,  pnUishcd  monthly  at  SI  a 


yuar. 
Mcrch  1— tf. 


A.  B.  ALlJuV  lb  CO. 

IPO  and  191  AValer  Blreet,  New  York. 


HORSE   POWER. 

UNRIVALLED  Ilot^c  Powers  of  all  kiuds,  guaranteed  the  be* 
in  tlic  liiitrd  ISialc^. 
1.  The  Kitdlcss  (?lioiu  or  Railway  Power,  of  our  o'wn  mairafac- 
ture,  both  Hiii^U-  aiui  double  geered,  for  one  and  twv  horses.  These 
have  never  been  eqmdUd  by  any  other  manufacturer  for  lightness  ui 
running,  .vtreiipili,  durbbinty  mid  economy.  They  are  tnuversaily 
approvitl  wlicnvfr  tlu-y  have  been  tried. 

i.  The  liognnhi*  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.    Tlieee  are  con* 
pact  and  wlui  ly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  khids  of  work. 

3.  F.ddy'cj  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  ibr  one  to  six 
borbCH.    A  new  luui  (avonte  Povrer. 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  hovses.    Warrtn's 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  h,  CO., 

March  1— tf.  IfiO  h  Idl  Water  street,  New  York. 
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Is  pubhshed  on  thejirtt  ofoadi  monlA,  la  JJbanyy  N.  T.,  hy 
LUTHER  TUCKKR,   PROPRISTOR. 


LUTHER  TUCKER  k.  bANFORD  HOWARD,  Edinn. 

$1  ptr  Abil~7  Oqpissfar  $5-15  far  tlO. 

Q^  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  Tolnme,  (the  J» 
No.,)  and  to  be  pais  is  adxaxol 


TO  DDBOVE  IHI  MIL  AHO  THS  MISO. 


ALBANT,  JULY,  1851. 


Vol.  Vni.— No.  7. 


HJatowj  of  the  Sboit-Honw. 

Cattu,  by  W.  Yanm  ud  W.  C.  L.  Mutdc,  being  ■  Ti 
on  Uri  Breodi,  tfuiAgaidciu,  btd  Daeata.  comjiriiinf  a  fbIL  bii- 
.  tory  of  Ihfl  vbioiu  rb:«i  |  origio,  btcfllinf ,  and  merJlj  {  their  ca- 
pH^ily  Ibr  b«f  feuj  milk;  Iho  ituure  and  Ireanaent  of  ihEirdiaea- 
•w;  ihfl  whoLe  rbmiiiig  a  compieie  guide  for  Uw  Fanneri  tba 

byA.  SiBVBBi.  New-York;  C.  M.  Saitoh. 
Tbe  lactcusliig  attention  wbich  is  being  given  to  im- 
proved breeds  of  cattle,  and  other  live  atock,  naturkll; 
creates  &  demand  for  l>ookB  which  contain  informatioa 
OD  this  subject.  Such  books  bare  heretofore  been 
chiefi;  derived  from  Engtiah  authors.  The  moat  ela- 
borate writings  on  the  diOerent  kinda  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, are  those  of  the  late  Mr,  Yovatt,  drawn  ap  un- 
der the  directioD  of  tbe  Society  for  tbe  diBTusioo  of  use- 
fal  knowledge.  Hia  workson  The  Hurse,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
«nd  Swine,  arc  considered  standards.  That  on  cattle, 
pnblisbcd  in  1836,  both  as  regarda  the  biatory  and  de- 
scription of  breeds  and  the  treatment  of  diseases,  ma; 
be  deemed  withont  a  rival. 

The  work  of  Habtin,  publtahed  in  1848,  is  one  of 
character  and  respectability,  and  in  reibrence  to  the 
natural  history  of  tbe  oi,  is  anperiar  to  any  which  has 
appeared.  Tbe  author  has  been  a  prominent  officer  of 
tbe  London  Zoological  Society. 

But  it  strikes  us  Ibat  the  plan  of  the  book  whosetitle 
fa  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  is  liable  to  a  serious  ob- 
jection. The  Inference  ft-om  tbe  title  page  is,  tbat  it  Is 
»  conbittation  of  portions  of  tbe  worka  of  Touatt  and 
Martin,  prepared  by  Mr.  Stetems,  who  has,  also,  made 
alterations  and  additions,  undtr  the  plea  (as  stated  m 
tbe  preface)  of  "advancing  the  matter  to  tbe  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  tbe  subject,"  The  reader,  how- 
efcr,  b  left  with  no  guide  or  key  by  which  the  dlBerent 
■ntbors  may  be  recoguisod.  The  point  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  that  tbe  public  might  regard 
It  as  of  some  importance  to  know  whether  statements 
to  which  their  belief  is  invited,  are  made  on  the  anthori- 
ty  of  Mr.  Touatt,  Hr.  Martin,  or  Hr,  Stevens. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  the  work  which  Hr,  Stevens 
acknowledges  as  hia  own.  This  la  given  nndet  the  head 
of  "  Corrections  of  Mr,  Berry,  and  further  Biatorical 
Noticca  of  tbe  Sbort-horna."  Tbe  chief  points  to  which 
these  correction*  refer,  are 

"  1.  Tbe  a$ierlid  importation  of  cattle  from  Holland 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  and  the  union  of  their 
blood  with  the  then  existing  Short-horns  of  the  valley 
of  Tecs,  2,  The  assertion  that  aboutone  (lundredyears 
since,  the  breeders  of  Short-horns,  in  Ibeir  pretended 
Improvcnicnt, '  proceeded  on  a  judicious  syiiem  of  cross- 


ing  with  other  breeds.'    3.  The  claimed  eiclurive  im- 

frovemeot  effected  in  the  Short-horns  by  G.  Colling.  4. 
he  assertion  that  Hr.  G,  Colling  adopted  as  tbe  nile 
of  hia  breeding,  tbe  reduction  of  the  slie  of  tbe  Short- 
horns. 6,  Tbe  account  given  of  Hubback,  In  which  it 
is  impliedly  said  he  was  not  a  pare  Short-horn.  6,  The 
whole  account  of  tbe  Galloway  cross,  ai>d  the  value  of 
that  cross  in  conseqaence  of  the  Galloway  blood." 

These  comprise  the  prindpal  objections  which  Hr. 
Stevens  makes  to  Mr.  Berry's  history  of  tbe  Short- 
horns. We  win  notice  them  briefly  in  their  order.  1. 
Hr.  St«Teni  denies  tbe  importation  of  cattle  into  Eng- 
land from  Holland  ' '  about  one  hundred  years  since," 
but  says — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  originally  tbe 
Short-horns  came  IVom  the  Continent."  In  this  Hr. 
Stevens  concedes  an  important  point.  It  baa  boen  heU 
by  some  persons  that  these  cattle  were  indigenons  to 
Britain.  Thus  Hr,  A,  B.  Allen,  In  his  iJutary  and 
TradUiiym  of  Short-lioTn  Cattti,  says, 

"  We  traversed  Durham  andTorksblrewith  nnspeak- 
able  interest,  Ibr  these  counties  are  emphatically  the 
home  of  the  Sbort-horna.  Here  they  originoitd.  here 
they  have  Nourished  from  time  almost  Immemorial,  and 
here  they  received  those  improvements  which  have  car- 
ried them  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  as  to  insure  them 
a  precedence  throughout  th«  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
world," — .Jm,  Jgricullurisl,  vol.  1,  p.  161- 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  ground  taken  by  Yooatt, 
Martin,  and  most  other  authorities,  is,  that  Ibis  tribe  (rf' 
cattle  was  introduced  Into  Britain  from  tbe  north-western 
portion  of  the  European  continent- 

Tbe  chief  argument  adduced  by  Hr.  Stevens  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  importation  of  cattle  from  tbe  conti- 
nent at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  is,  that  there  was, 
as  he  asserts,  a  statute  of  Parliament  prohibiting  their 
introdnction.  This  act,  It  is  stated,  was  passed  in  tbe 
year  1666,  aitd  continued  unrepealed  nntU  1B41,  "  and 
alway  tj^crctd,  except  from  1801  to  1614."  Of  tbe 
existence  and  operation  of  such  a  statute,  we  have  no 
other  Information  than  that  given  by  Hr.  Stevens,  and 
esent  can  only  say,  that  anactual  prohibition  of  the 
nature  here  claimed,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statements 
of  many  writers  of  the  highest  respectability .  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  tbe  enforcement  of  such  a  law 
would  have  escaped  tbe  knowledge  and  mention  of  men 
of  such  Intelligence  as  Touatt,  Berry,  Martin,  Culley, 
Buley  and  Low  )  Tat  so  (ar  Irom  this,  most  of  these 
rs  and  others,  po»tlvety  state,  and  all  of  them  ad- 
mit, that  cattle  were  imported  during  theperiod  referred 
I,  and  that  some  of  those  Importations  contributed  to 
the  imrovement  of  the  Sbort-horns- 
!  cannot  here  devote  ths  s[ 
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the  views  of  these  writers  on  this  point,  by  extracts. 

The  following,  from  Professor  Low^s  History  and  RIum- 

trationM  of  Brititk  Anim^U,  may  bo  taken  as  the  sub- 

ftance  of  what  has  been  said  by  others.    Speaking  of  the 

Short-horns,  Prof.  L.  says: — 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  belieye  that  during  the  period 
of  Saxon  colonization,  they  may  have  been  brought  to  the 
country  by  the  Jutes  and  Angles  who  settled  in  this  part 
of  England.  *  •  •  •  Bat  at  a  long  subsequent  pe- 
riod, near  our  own  times,  it  appears  that  cattle  were  fre- 
quently brought  from  tne  opposite  continent.  Ther 
were  chiefly  imported  from  Holland,  the  cows  of  which 
country  were  the  most  celebrated  of  all  others  in  the 
north  of  Europe  for  the  abundance  of  their  milk  and  the 
uses  of  the  dairy.  The  earliest  importations  seem  to 
hAve  been  made  to  the  country  of  the  Humber,  where 
the  port  of  Hull  maintained  a  constant  and  extended  in- 
tercourse with  Hamburgh  and  tbo  United  Provinces. 
The  Dutch  breed  was  especially  established  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Holderness,  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  whence  it  extended  northwards  through 
the  plains  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  cattle  of  Holderness 
still  retain  the  distinct  traces  of  their  Dutch  original, 
and  were  long  regarded  as  the  finest  dairy  cows  of  Eng- 
•  land .  Further  to  the  north,  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Tees,  importations  likewise  took  place  of  the  cattle  of 
the  opposite  countries,  sometimes  ftom  Holland  and 
sometimes  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh,  from  Holstein,  or 
other  countries  of  the  Elbe.  •  •  •  •  Of  the  precise 
extent  of  these  early  importations  we  are  imperfectly  in- 
formed ;  but  that  they  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
native  stock,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
breed  formea  by  the  mixture,  became  familiarly  known 
as  the  Dutch  or  Holstein  breed,  under  which  names  it 
extended  northward  through  Northumberland,  and  be- 
came naturalised  in  the  south  of  Scotland-  It  was  also 
known  as  the  Teeswater,  or  /dimply  as  the  Short-homed 
breed." 

2.  The  reply  to  Mr.  Stevens'  second  objection  wHl  be 
comprised  in  replies  to  the  others. 

8.  The  third  objection  to  Mr.  Berry's  history  is  that— 
"  It  is  not  true  that  Gharies  Colling  exclusively  improv- 
ed the  Short-horns,  or  bred  better  ones  than  he  origi- 
nally obtained  to  breed  from." 

Where  did  Mr.  Berry  ever  assert  that  Charles  Colling 
was  the  txclunve  improver  of  the  Short-horns  7  We 
have  never  seen  such  an  assertion.  Mr.  Stevens  says — 
"  Mr.  Berry,  in  both  his  histories,  gives  no  one  credit 
fbr  improvement  in  the  Short-horns  but  Charles  Col- 
ling;" and  in  this  Mr.  S.  thinks  great  injustice  has  been 
done  to  other  breeders,  especially  to  Mr.  Robert  Col- 
ling, who,  it  is  claimed,  ''  was  quite  as  good  a  breeder 
as  his  brother  Charles.'** 

*  Mr.  Stevens,  in  endemvoriog  to  riiow  that  Robert  Colling  was 
•qnal  as  a  breeder  to  his  brother  Charles,  cites  the  fact  that  the  latter 
did  not  bre^  Hubback;  and  he  cites  Mr.  Hatchluson  to  prove  that 
*'  Mr.  Charles  CoUuig  himself,  never  thought  so  highly  of  this  bnll  as 
is  now  confidently  held  om."  But  in  the  same  letter  of  Mr.  Hntchin- 
son^s  to  which  Mr.  Stevens  refers, — (originally  published  in  the  Far- 
men^  Jovnudf  and  oopied  into  the  Am.  Farmer^  vol.  iv.  p.  228,)— it  is 
itatod  that  Mr.  Robert  Colling,— who  with  Mr.  Waistell,  was  johnt 
owner  of  Hubback  before  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  C.,— 
had  "  declared  his  opinion'*  that  Hubback  wa$  no*  a  good  butt.  Mr. 
Stevens  omits  this  part  of  Mr.  Hutchiuaon*s  letter;  yet  ha  adroiu 
that—"  By  common  consent,  every  historian  of  Short-honis  recogni- 
ses the  wonderful  merit  of  Hubback,"  and  he  adds  the  expression  of 
M«^>  Rndd,  that  he  "was  the  main  root  of  the  improved  Short-horns." 
But  according  to  Mr.  Waistell,  whom  Mr.  Stevens  quotes,  Mr.  Ch's. 
Colling  did  think  "  highly"  of  Hubback,  for  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  hands,  he  would  not  let  him  serve  Mr.  W.*s  eows  for  less  than 
*^Jlv€  gtitnfof"  taek.  (p.  124.)  Now  which  showed  the  most  judg- 
ment as  a  breeder  in  this  important  case,  Robert  or  Charles  Colling? 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hunter,  and  not  Mr.  CoUiiig,  bred  Hubback ;  but 


Kow  the  truth  is,  the  charge  involved  in  this  state- 
ment, is  entirely  unfounded.  Mr.  Berry  did  not  dana 
Charles  Colling  as  the  exclusive  improver  of  the  Sbort- 
homs,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  does  give  others,  and  es- 
pecially Robert  Colling,  high  ^'  credit  for  improvement." 
Mr.  Berry  says-^ 

^'  It  would  answer  no  useful  purpose,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  objectionable  course,  to  bring  under  parti- 
cular notice  any  one  or  more  of  the  h%h)y  vaioable 
stocks  of  the  improved  Short-horns  of  the  present  day. 
To  enumerate  all  would  be  impossible;  axid  the  writer 
of  this  account  would  most  studiously  avoid  any  partial 
or  invidious  comparison.  The  same  objection  does  not, 
however,  exist  as  to  a  remote  period;  and  it  is  bat  jna- 
tice  to  state  that  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  brother  of  Mr. 
Charles,  (who  certainly  was  the  leader  and  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  improvement  of  the  Short-horns,)  Mr. 
Charge,  of  Mewton,  near  Darlington,  Mr.  Mason  oTCIdI- 
toU;  in  the  county  of  Durham,  were  only  second  to  Mr. 
Charles  Colling  in  this  interesting  and  naeSial  porsnit.'' 
[YouaWt  work  on  Cattle j  pp.  288,  284.] 

4.  Mr.  Berry  thinks  Mr.  Colling,  in  breeding,  pro- 
ceeded  on  the  plan  of  reducing  the  size  of  tbe  Short- 
horns,  by  that  means  improving  their  form,  and  that  this 
was  effected  in  the  first  instance  through  the  medium 
of  the  bull  Hubback.  ICr.  Stevens  thlnka  he  had  no 
such  design  and  produced  no  such  effect.  He  dtes  the 
great  weight  of  some  extraordinary  fat  cattle  as  prooi 
that  Mr.  Colling  "  increased"  the  size  of  the  Shoit- 
homs.  l^ow  what  did  Mr.  Berry  mean  by  a  reduction 
of  size?  It  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  denied  that  ^ 
improved  Short-horns  are  smaller  in  bone,  in  mere  bulk 
of  frame,  than  the  old  or  common  stock  of  that  tribe; 
and  this  is  what  we  understand  Mr.  Berry  to  say  was 
effected  by  Mr.  Colling, — ^not  that  the  improved  stock 
was  incapable  of /at/entng  to  as  great  weights  as  th% 
common.  But  he  sa][s  expressly,  that  it  was  their  ex- 
traordinary accumulation  of  flesh  and  ikt^  that  pro- 
duced their  remarkable  weight.  An  intelligent  con- 
temporary of  Mr .  Ceiling's  illustrates  this.  He  says  that 
by  crossing  the  Teeswater  Short-horns  with  Hubback, 
**  the  essentials  wanted  were  acquired,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  size  ;  but  as  they  had  more  flesh,  less  bone, 
and  much  neatness,  they  lost  none  of  their  weight  when 
fatted,"  [John  Rooke,  in  London  Farmers*  Journal, 
June  2, 1821^opied  in  jim.  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p.  166.] 

Bailey,  in  his  Survey  of  Durham,  speaks  of  several 
of  the  most  remarkable  fat  animals  of  the  improved  va- 
riety. He  says  a  two-year-old  steer  of  Robt.  CoUing's, 
was  supposed  to  weigh  (four  quarters)  68  stones  (8S2 
lbs.,)  and  another  of  the  same  age  beloQging  to  Mr. 
Nesliam,  was  estimated  by  the  butchers  to  weigh 
(four  quarters)  75  stones  (1060  lbs.,)  and  adds,  '^  Nei^ 
ther  of  these  animals  were  of  large  size,  and  wonld  not 
have  weighed  above  40  stones  (660  lbs.)  had  they  been 
no  fatter  than  animals  usually  killed  fbr  the  markets.^' 
[pp.  288,  284.] 

4.  Mr.  Stevens  assumes  that  Hubback  was  a  **  pure 
Short-horn."  Mr.  Berry  says  there  had  been  much  con- 
troversy "  touching  the  purity  of  his  blood, '  but  re- 
does that  entitle  Mr.  Hnnter  to  any  merit  as  a  breeder?  A]tho«^ 
Hubback,  as  Mr.  Stevens  admits,  was  a  *^  wooderM  animal,*'  nei- 
ther Mr.  Ranter,  nor  any  other  person  bm  Chailes  Collin^!  pavvhtd 
his  exeellence;  for  h  appears  that  aAer  paisin;  trough  VBrirai 
hands,  he  was  pnrchased  at  six  yean  old  by  Mr.  CoOtng,  for  ifae  lo v 
price  of  rtf^t  gumea»-two  ^iaeas  ku  than  Robert  Colling  gave 
for  him! 
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^rds  the  question  as  of  "  litUe  importance"  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  Mr.  Stevens  thinks  it  is  t^os  '*  impliedly 
said  that  he  was  not  a  pure  Short- horn*''  He  therefore 
prooeeds  to  bring  forward  wliat  he  deems  ''  foil  and  con- 
clnsive  proof  of  the  parity  of  Hubhack's  blood."  His 
first  reference  is  to  the  pedigree  of  that  animal  in  the 
Herd  Book;  but  admitthig  the  correctness  of  the  pedi- 
gree as  there  given,  it  does  not  prove  the  point  assumed. 
.The  pedigree  shows  that  Hubback  was  descended  in  part 
from  the  stocks  of  Sir  James  Fenniman  and  Sir  Wm. 
St.  Qutntin,  but  it  is  not  proved  that  these  were  pure 
Short-horns. 

On  the  point  of  there  having  been  Kyloe  (or  West- 
Highland)  blood  in  Hubback,  to  which  the  ''controver- 
sy" alluded  to  by  Mr.  Berry  chiefly  related,  Mr.  Stevens 
cites  an  **  account"  which  Mr.  Coates,  the  author  of 
the  Herd-Book,  says  was  given  to  him  by  Mr.  John 
'Hunter,  son  of  the  breeder  of  the  animal  in  question. 
Mr.  Hunter  says  he  *' remembers"  the  cow  which  his 
father  bred,  that  was  the  dam  of  Hubback,  and  that  he 
does  not  '*  believe"  she  had  any  Kyloe  blood  in  her. 
Ifow  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  this  ''belief"  de- 
pends on  Mr.  Hunter's  opportunities  for  obtaining 
correct  information.  Hubback  was  calved  in  1777,  and 
the  pi^r  signed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  dated  July  6, 1822 
^—forty-five  years  after  Hubback  was  produced.  Of 
course,  the  correctness  of  Mr.  H.'s  impressions,  depends 
much  on  his  age  at  the  time  the  animals  were  bred.  How 
old  was  he  when  his  father  owned  the  dam  of  Hubback, 
which  he  says  he  remembeit  t 

Mr.  Stevens  says  (page  121,)  "  All  the  authorities  for 
the  impurity  of  Hubback's  blood  shall  be  quoted." 
He  proceeds  to  quote  from  Major  Rudd  and  others,  but 
leaves  out  the  following  expression  in  one  of  Major  R.'s 
letters,  of  which  he  takes  a  part:  "  I  am  in  possession 
of  evidence  which  establishes  the  fact  that  the  dam  of 
•Hubback  owed  her  propensity  to  fatten  to  an  admixture 
of  Kyloe  blood."  [Letter  in  Farmtr^  Journal,  dated 
June  28, 1821— copied  in  Jimerican  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p. 
174.1 

But  even  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  is  much  relied  on  by 
Kr.  Stevens  to  make  out  his  case,  did  not  deny,  but 
rather  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  controversy,  that 
Hubback  had  Kyloe  blood.  Mr.  H.'s  letter  of  which 
Mr.  Stevens  has  quoted  a  part  (page  126,)  in  which  the 
former  aims  to  show  that  his  own  stock  is  related  to  Hub- 
bard, commences  thus:  "  The  bull  Hubback  being  now 
pronounced  the  grand  eaus$  of  improvement,  instead 
o/themain  root  of  the  Ketton  and  Barmtons^so  celebrated 
«bov6  all  other  Short-horns, — ^it  behoves  every  breeder 
to  prove  his  own  stock  related  to  this  wonderfhl  animal, 
.  if  he  can."  He  then  shows  that  Hubback  was  used  in 
'Mr.  Fawcett's  and  Mr.  Waistell's  heeds  before  Mr. 
Charles  CoUtng  bought  him,  and  towards  the  close  of 
his  letter,  argues  that  there  were  other  strains  of  valua- 
ble blood  in  the  Short-horns,  besides  that  from  Hub- 
back,  saying  that  it  was  "most  wonderfUl"  that  "no 
virtue  is  allowed  to  be  found  in  any  blood,  but  in  this 
drop  of  the  Kyloe  in  the  veine  qf  Hubback  /"  [Letter 
under  date  of  Oct.  10,  1821,  in  Fmrmtr^  Journal^ 
copied  into  jim.  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p.  228.] 

Aaother  admission  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  of  a  similar 
chancier  to  the  above,  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 


Rooke,  given  from  the  Farmer^  Journal,  in  4th  vol.  of 
the  jSm.  Furmer,  p.  166. 

After  a  full  examination  of  what  Mr.  Stevens  says  on 
this  point,  we  think  the  conclusion  will  be  that  Hub- 
back's  pedigree  is  as  much  a  subject  of  doubt  as  when 
Mr.  Berry  left  it,  1885. 

6.  The  last  point  is  the  Galloway  cross.  This  stock, 
called  the  allou,  Mr.  Stevens  contends  ''  had  no  value 
except  as  conferred  by  the  Short-horn  blood  in  them, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Galloway  strain." 

We  will  occupy  no  more  space  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  view  taken  of  it  by 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  facts.  We  will  omit  what  Mr.  Berry  says  in  praise 
of  the  alloy,  simply  referrmg  to  one  or  two  witnesses  to 
corroborate  his  statements. 

Mr.  Stevens,  as  we  have  said  before,  makes  frequent 
reference  to  Mr.  John  Hutchinson;  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  he  considers  him  authority,  and  he  could  not 
consistently  appeal  from  authority  which  Mr.  H.  would 
recommend.  Now^  in  relation  to  a  point  connected  with 
the  pedigree  of  the  bull  Sir  Leoline,bred  by  Mr.  H.,  he 
referred  to  Mi^or  Rudd,  and  sent  a  letter  on  the  subject 
that  he  received  from  M^Jor  R.,  to  the  Farmer^  Jour* 
n<U,  which  he  prefaced  by  saying — "  it  is  from  a  gentle- 
man whose  intimacy  with  the  Messrs.  Colling,  and  whose 
experience  of  their  stock  entitles  him  to  possess  the  best 
information  and  most  accurate  expertmental  knowledge 
of  their  comparative  merits  J 

In  this  letter  Major.  Rudd  speaks  of  the  cow  Lady, 
whose  progeny  some  writer  liad  attempted  to  depreciate 
in  value  on  account  of  their  Galloway  blood,  and  says-^ 
"  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  blood  has  been  of  any  in- 
jury to  Lady  or  her  descendants;  for  I  can  truly  de- 
clare, that  after  having  had  some  experience  during  ten 
years  with  different  branches  of  the  Ketton  stock,  I  give 
the  preference  to  the  stock  descended  from  Lady, — and  I 
know  also,  that  they  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
by  Mr.  Charles  Colling."  [This  letter  is  dated  May  81, 
1821,  and  is  copied  in  the  Am.  Farmer,  vol.  iv.,  p.  149.] 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Major  Rudd  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Short-horns.  At 
Charles  Ceiling's  sale  in  1810..  he  purchased  the  highest 
priced  animals  in  the  herd,  with  the  exception  of  Comet ; 
viz:  Lily  at  410  guineas.  Countess  at  400,  Petrarch  at 
865,  and  Peeress  at  170  guineas.  Countess  was  out  of 
Lady,  and  of  course  had  the  alloy.  It  appears  Major 
Rudd  always  adhered  to  the  opinion  above  expressed,  in 
regard  to  the  superiority  of  that  stock.  In  1824,  after 
the  stock  had  been  in  his  possession /(mrfeen  years,  wri- 
ting to  John  Hare  Powell  of  Philadelphia,  he  says — "  I 
have  long  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  Intimacy  of  Mr. 
Charles  Colling.  *  •  •  •  Residing  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  him,  I  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  witnessing 
his  experiments,  and  when  his  celebrated  stock  was  sold, 
in  the  year  1810, 1  became  the  principal  purchaser." 
In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  same  year,  written  to  Mr. 
Powell  he  says — "  You  know  that  I  purchased  Mr. 
Charles  Ceiling's  best  cows.  •  •  •  •  Our  best  breeds 
of  horses  for  the  carriage,  the  road,  the  chase,  fcc— our 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  dogs,  have  all  derived  their  im- 
improvement  from  jiuftctoKf  crossing.  •  •  •  Yon 
know  that  I  have  had  long  experience  on  these  subjects^ 
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and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  our  great  im- 
I>royen  of  cattle,  sheep ,  and  hones.''* 

It  may  be  wellto  note  that  Mr.  Stevens  says  he  deriv- 
ed the  account  of  the  Galloway  cross  on  which  he  bases 
many  of  his  conclusions,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  and 
much  of  his  information  in  regard  to  Hubbacki  appears 
to  have  been  received  from  the  same  individual.  But 
even  Mr.  Bates  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practically 
hostile  to  crossing.  It  is  well  known  that  he  made  many 
experiments  in  crossing  the  Short-horns  with  the  West- 
Highlanders  or  Kyloes.    [Touatt  on  Cattle,  pp.  247-8.] 

The  agent  of  the  largest  stock*importing  company 
ever  formed  in  the  U.  S.,  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle that  Mr.  Bates  strongly  advised  him  to  bring  a  bull  of 
tins  cross  to  America;  and  even  Mr.  Stevens  has  more 
than  once  stated  that  one  of  the  most  noted  bulls  ever  sent 
to  thiscountry  by  Mr.  Bates,  possesses  a  strain  of  Highland 
blood.  It  is  true,  undoubtedly,  that  Mr.  Bates,  as  well 
aa  Mr.  Colling  and  others,  had  a  definite  object  in  view 
in  making  their  experiments  in  crossing,  and  the  result 
appears  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  accordance 
with  their  designs. 

This  is  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Stevens'  principal  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Berry's  history.  It  will  doubtle&<i  strike 
many  readers  as  singular  that  he  should  have  been  made 
the  medium  through  which  so  much  new  light  on  this 
subject  should  be  given  to  the  world.  The  question  very 
forcibly  presents  itself— why  were  not  these ' '  corrections" 
made  at  an  earlier  day?  In  a  case  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, Involving  not  only  important  historical  fitcts, 
but  also  the  veracity  and  moral  honesty  of  individuals, 
why  was  the  issue  deferred  till  those  individuals  and  all 
the  important  witnesses,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
summons  to  any  earthly  tribunal?  Does  such  a  course 
accord  with  the  principles  of  acknowledged  justice?  If, 
as  is  charged,  Mr.  Berry  was  actuated  by  base  motives 
in  writing  the  history  of  the  Short-horns — if  he  per- 
verted facts  and  stated  &lsehoods — why  was  he  not  call- 
ed to  account  at  the  time?  t  All  the  parties  most  deeply 
interested  were  then  living,  and  able  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  in  every  view  of  the  case  were  much  more 
capable  of  arriving  at  truth,  than  an  individual  belong- 
ing to  another  country  could  be,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  when  the  chief  actors  have  passed  away.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  dictatorial  manner  which  Mr. 
Stevens  has  assumed,  and  the  contemptuousncss  with 
which  he  has  treated  previous  history,  evinces  a  egree 
of  arrogance  seldom  met  with,  and  the  inquiry  presents 
itself— By  what  right  does  he  presume  to  speak  in  isuch 
oracular  terms  on  this  subject? 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  supports  his  own 
views  by  quotations,  is  deserving  special  notice.  He 
makes  iVeqnent  refbrenoe  to  authors,  without  telling  us 
where  the  language  which  he  attributes  to  them  can  be 
found.  For  instance,  on  page  114,  he  says — **  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  £ng.,  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Christopher  Hill,  collector  of  the  port 
of  Sunderland,"  that  examinations  had  been  made  in 
reference  to  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Holland. 

•  These  leuen  are  pfabliahed  in  the  MenuMn  of  the  Peniisylvuiia 

Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1884. 

t  Mr.  Stevens  say»— *'  Tt  is  said  that  in  this  second  history,  his 
tMr.  Berry^sl  object  was  to  serve  himself,  as  in  the  first  be  had  served 
Mr.  Whittaker,"  and  ndds  that  "  no  one  woiaid  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, had  tmiA  d«m  ofrMrtwtf,"  ftc. 


Again  on  page  119,  he  refers  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bates 
"  relating  to  his  Duchess  tribe  of  cattle,"  and  again  <m 
page  120,  he  refers  to  a  letter  from  Col.  Trotter  to  Mr. 
Bates,  and  on  page  124,  he  refers  to  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Hall  to  Mr.  Bates,  and  on  page  126.  to  a 
'<  certificate"  given  by  Mr.  Hall  to  Mr.  Bates.  On  page 
128,  he  says  the  "  account  of  the  Galloway  cross  was 
derived  from  Mr.  Bates." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bates  died  before 
Mr.  Stevens'  book  was  published,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
know  vfhere  the  important  information  communicated  to 
Mr.  S.  was  first  recorded;  or  if  it  was  not  recorded, 
whether  it  was  all  received  orally  from  Mr.  Bates. 

On  page  118,  a  description  of  the  Short-horns  of 
Messrs.  C.  and  R.  Colling  is  given,  purporting  to  come 
from  Mr.  John  Hutchinson;  and  on  page  119  another 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  H.,  and  on  page  123  a  quota- 
tion is  given,  said  to  be  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foes  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  on  page  125  a  quotation  purport- 
ing to  be  from  Mr.  Hutphinson  is  given,  in  reference  to 
*'  a  dissension"  which  it  Is  said  had  "  arisen  amoi^st  the 
Ketton  and  Barmpton  breeders."  But  in  neither  case 
has  Mr.  Stevens  given  the  least  hint  as  to  where  the 
language  given  was  originally  made  public.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  reference  to  quotations  attributed  to  Mr. 
Waistell,  on  pages  120, 128, 124. 

There  are  other  parts  of  Mr.  Stevens'  "corrections 
and  fWther  history"  which  it  might  be  well  to  notice, 
did  the  space  to  be  allowed  in  a  single  article  permit; 
but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  by  a  notice  of  <Hily 
one  or  two  more  points. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Stevens  gave 

what  he  called  a  ''  history"  of  the  Short-horns  in  the 

TransaeUons  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1849. 

The  main  point  of  this  "  history"  appeared  to  be  to 

show  that  the  most  esteemed  families  of  that  tribe  of 

cattle  were  taken  to  England  from  Konnandy  by  foUow* 

ers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  commences  by  saying: 

"  The  ancient  fkmity  of  the  Aislabies  which  came  in- 
to England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  established 
themselves  prior  to  1800,  at  Aislabe,  on  the  river  Tees, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  manor,  their  estate, 
was  called  after  the  &mily.  As  early  as  1600  the  £unily 
was  known  to  possessa  most  extraordinary  tribe  of  cattle." 

The  inference  from  this,  if  anything  is  to  be  inferred, 
is  that  the  best  Short-horns  are  descended  from  Korman 
progenitors.  Kothing  of  the  above,  however,  appears 
in  his  '^  Corrections  and  History"  in  the  book  under  con- 
sideration. Why  omit  so  important  a  matter  when  the 
whole  history  of  the  case  is  to  be  set  rightt 

Mr.  Stevens  doses  his  ''  corrections  and  history"  by 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  stock,  the  only  specimens 
of  which  in  America,  are  in  the  hands  of  two  individuals. 
He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Bates,  "  through  Mr.  Stephenson's 
bull  Belvedere,  greatly  improved  his  Short-horns.  This 
is  quite  different  from  what  Mr.  Stevens  has  elsewhere 
told  us.  In  the  AmericoM  Jgriculturitt,  vol.  5,  p.  51, 
he  said — ''  When  Belvedere  was  brought  into  the  herd, 
[Mr.  Bates'  herd,]  the  only  change  he  made  in  a  marked 
manner  to  the  eye,  was  that  sonte  of  his  get  were  roan. 
In  euentials  the  herd  remained  the  samf," 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  herd  conld  have  been 
'*  greatly  improved^*  whUe  "  in  eeeentiale  it  remained 
the  earner^ 
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Mixlni^  Plaster  and  Mannre* 

It  has  been  recomraended  to  mix  plaster  with  animal 
or  putrescent  mannreSi  for  the  pnrpose  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  fertilizing  substances.  The  theory  is,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster  unites  with  the  ammo- 
nia of  the  manure,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia — that 
the  ammonia  thus  combined  or  fixed,  is  preserved  from 
loss,  and  when  applied  to  the  soil,  being  soluble,  is  taken 
up  as  food  to  crops. 

This  mode  of  using  plaster,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  adopted  it,  has  been  decidedly  bene- 
ficial in  many  cases.  Of  late,  however,  we  have  beard 
of  some  cases  where  the  use  of  plaster  appeared  to  pro- 
duce a  very  different  effect  from  that  above  described. 
A  writer  in  the  Richmond  Wliigf  with  the  signature  of 
*'  T.  S.  P.'^  (supposed  to  be  Thos.  S.Plb^sants,  Esq., 
of  Petersburgh,  Ya.,)  states  that  he  has  recently  taken 
some  pains  to  "  investigate  the  matter,"  and  thinks  he 
has  obtained  ^' a  number  of  important  facts."  His  in- 
vestigations related  chiefly  to  mixing  plaster  with  guano. 
He  says — 

"  The  result  was.  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  action 
of  guano  was  impaired  by  the  addition  of  plaster,  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  plaster  employed. 
When  mixed  together  in  anything  like  equal  propor- 
tions, the  effect  of  the  guano  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed. In  one  or  two  instances,  when  plaster  had  been  li- 
berally nsed  with  stable  manure,  the  effect  was  equally 
Injurious." 

Nt>w  if  these  results  have  been  produced — results  so 
different  from  those  generally  attributed  to  the  use  of 
plaster — it  becomes  important  to  understand  the  causes 
which  have  produced  them.  And  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  refer  to  some  ex- 
I>eriments  reported  by  Mr.  Passr,*  in  tlie  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Jig.  Soc,  for  1850.  The  following  relates  to 
some  of  his  trials  with  gypsum: 

**  Ammonia  was  escaping  largely  from  the  litter  of  a 
fkrm>yard,  as  could  be  perceived  by  the  common  test 
of  holding  near  the  surface,  paper  dipped  in  spirits  of 
salt,  which  turn  sthe  invisible  fugitive  into  a  white  opaque 
steam  of  sal-ammonia.  A  whole  bushel  of  gypsum  was 
strewed  over  a  few  square  feet  of  the  yard.  The  test 
showed  that  the  escape  of  ammonia  was  tmcurcd." 

Hr.  Pusey  states  also  that  he  had  used  plaster  in  his 
stables,  but  they  were  not  **  sweetened."  He  thinks 
Boussingault  has  thrown  light  on  this  subject. 

**  He  says  that  gypsum  in  solution,  as  in  a  laboratory 
experiment,  does  act  as  desired,  but  that  in  a  state  of 
tnoiit  powder  J  the  gypsum  is  indifferent  towards  am- 
monia; nay  more,  that  in  that  state  the  law  of  affinity 
is  reversed,  and  that  carbonate  of  lime,  chalk,  decom- 
poses sulphate  of  ammonia,  actually  unfixee  it.  To  ex- 
plain this  contradiction  he  quotes  Bejrthollet  and  the 
following  singular  law.  If  two  saline  solutions,  con- 
taining between  them  an  insoluble  salt,  be  mixed,  that 
insoluble  salt  will  be  formed:  but  if  two  salts,  contain- 
ing between  them  a  volatile  salt,  be  mixed  in  a  moist 
pulverulent  state,  the  volatile  salt  will  be  produced. 
Thus  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
golution,  produce  carbonate  of  lime  insoluble,  leaving 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  soluble  though  not  vola- 
tile. But  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  in  a  state  of  moist  powdery  acting  oy  an  op- 
posite interchange,  produce  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
volatile  salt,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  following  dia- 
grams will  ^w  at  a  glance  the  contrary  changes. 

«  "  Progreit  of  Agrienltiirsl  Koowledfe  during  Um  last  Bis^ 
Tsan.   B7Fh.PiHey,M.P." 


Solutions  mixed. 

Salphato  of  Lime  (  S»l|A«ric  amU ^Mphote 

OypBum I< 

Carbonate  of  Am-  j^™°*~^ 
monja  . .  .1. . . .  J  carbonic  acU Z-Carbonate  of  Liins-* 

Moistened  Powders  mtxsd. 

Solphate  of  Am-  (-^™™*^ 
"^'^ (Sulphorie  Acid Z:::^^idpluite  ofUma. 

Mr.  Pusey  concludes,  therefore,  that  gypsum  must  be 
in  a  state  of  solution  to  fix  ammonia,  and  to  bring  it  into 
solution,  requires,  he  states,  500  times  its  own  weight 
of  water.  It  is  stated  by  chemists,  however,  that  gyp- 
sum may  be  dissolved  in  a  much  less  amount  of  water, 
when  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonia;  and  the  solu- 
bility of  gypsum  when  mixed  with  manure,  is  probably 
increased  by  the  ammonia  which  the  manures  contain. 
If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  seems  to  explain  the  causes 
of  failure  above  alluded  to,  in  regard  to  the  mixture  of 
gypsum  with  guano.  From  the  want  of  sufficient  mois- 
ture, the  carbon  of  the  guano  united  with  the  lime  of 
the  gypsum,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  not  uniting  with  the 
ammonia  of  the  guano,  the  ammonia  became  volatile 
and  escaped. 

The  ammonia  in  guano  has  a  great  tendency  to  be- 
come volatile,  when  the  gnano  is  in  a  dry  state,  and 
hence,  when  it  has  been  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  very  dry  weather,  there  have  been  frequent  com- 
plaints of  its  inefficiency.  The  escape  of  ammonia  ttom 
stable  or  yard  manures  also  takes  place  chiefly  when  the 
manure  is  dry.  It  is  greatest  when  the  manure  heats 
or  bums—the  carbon,  with  which  the  ammonia  had  been 
united  being  consumed  and  the  ammonia  set  Aree.  This 
loss  might  be  greatly  increased  by  mixing  with  the 
manures,  while  in  a  dry  state,  any  substance  which 
should  render  the  ammonia  more  volatile. 

InigaUoB  in  Switaerland* 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  irrigation  prac- 
tised in  Switzerland,  was  communicated  for  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Jekeinsom, 
who  collected  the  information  in  a  personal  visit  to  that 
country. 

The  system  of  irrigation  appears  to  have  been  prac- 
tised in  Switzerland  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  has  doubtless  been  so  extensively  introduced  owing 
to  the  dryness  and  rarity  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  the  position  of  the  various  can- 
tons, there  are  some  modiflcations  in  the  management 
of  water  meadows. 

In  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  which  contains  some  of  the 
best  land  in  Switzerland,  the  meadows  are  irrigated  with 
water  alone,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  admits  of 
its  application.  My  informant,  M.  Jean  Herzog  of  Aa- 
rau,  told  me  that  the  water  they  apply  possesses  the 
most  fertilizing  qualities — that  it  Is  of  a  peculiarly  soft 
nature— and  that  he  has  at  times  observed  a  kind  of 
soapy  or  oily  (savoneuse)  substance  floating  over  the 
meadows  when  they  are  in  water.  When  the  streams 
are  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  the 
water  loses  its  efficacy,  but  when  thickened  with  rain, 
their  efficacy  is  increased.  Also  when  the  water  is  suf- 
fered to  flow  over  too  large  an  extent  of  land,  its  virtue 
is  invariably  dimbished.    M.  Herzog  also  informed  me 
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that  he  never  Irrigated  duriog  the  f^U  idood,  as  he  had 
always  observed  that  when  the  meadows  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  water  during  the  clear  moonlight  nights,  that 
the  grass  was  perccptibi /weakened ,  and  that  its  very  color 
was  affected.  He  had  applied  water  to  different  parts 
of  the  same  meadow  during  the  full  and^ne^  moon,  and 
^had  experimentally  veritied  this  fact. 

During  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  the  water  is 
not  left  on  the  meadows  by  day,  but  is  turned  on  during 
the  night. 

The  water  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  species  of  manure. 
The  tests  of  that  description  of  water  which  may  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation  are — 

1.  The  power  of  dissolving  soap. 

2.  The  good  quality  of  the  trout  that  iuhabit  the 
Mream. 

S.  The  growth  of  the  water-cress  and  weeds  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water. 

Spring  water,  from  a  soui'ce  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  is  by  some  persons  considered  more  produc- 
tive than  the  water  of  streams. 

Streams  that  leave  calcareous  deposits  on  their  banks, 
or  that  form  petrifactions,  are  always  injurious,  and  those 
inhabited  by  coarse  fish  alone,  are  generally  bad. 

M.  Herzog's  method  of  treatment  of  his  water-mea- 
dows, is  as  follows: — After  the  last  crop  of  grass  is  cut, 
which  generally  takes  place  in  fhe  beginning  of  October, 
the  water-courses  are  cleared  out,  the  hollows  are  thus 
filled  up,  and  the  meadows  are  irrigated  during  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December,  till  tlie 
hard  frosts  commence,  and  the  winter  snows  fall. 
Should  there  be  snow,  and  the  weather  not  very  severe, 
the  water  is  still  kept  flowing  over  the  meadows  in  order 
to  melt  the  snow ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  water  freezing,  irrigation  is  discontinued. 

The  water  is  made  to  flow  over  the  land  for  two  or 
three  days.    It  is  then  turned  off  and  employed  in  irri- 

■  cation  elsewhere ;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  grass,  it  is 
again  made  to  flow  over  the  same  land  for  a  similar 

■  period.  This  system  is  continued  till  the  irrigation  is 
•topped  by  the  frost  and  snow,  and  the  irrigation  during 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  beneflcial  to  the  land.    During  the 

'  spring  when  the  streams  are  swollen  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  irrigation  is  diaoontinned.  In  March  the  sys- 
tem is  recommenced,  but  the  land  is  left  dry  for  longer 
intervals.  In  April  the  first  crop  of  grass  is  cut.  This 
crop  of  grass  is  made  use  of  for  the  stall-feeding  of  the 
cattle;  it  is  so  rich  that  hay  is  always  mixed  with  it. 
After  cutting,  the  water  is  again  turned  on  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  this  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  grass  is  cut  for  hay.  After  this  crop  has  been 
got  in,  the  land  is  left  dry  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  when 
the  same  system  of  irrigation  is  again  pursued,  except 
that  a  somewhat  longer  period  is  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
tween  each  successive  watering.  Tlie  second  hay-crop 
is  generally  cut  in  August ;  the  land  is  then  subjected 
to  a  similar  kind  of  treatment,  and  the  grass  is  cut 
for  the  fourth  time  about  the  end  of  September  or 
'beginning  of  October;  and  this  last  crop  is  also  general- 
ly  made  use  of  for  the  stall-feeding  of  the  cattle  who 
are  never  turned  out  into  the  water-meadows.  From 
this  method  of  treatment  it  appears  that  four  crops  of 
grass  are  usually  raised,  and  in  very  favorable  seasons 
an  additional  crop  may  be  obtained.  The  quantity  of 
hay  produced  by  an  acre  of  water-meadow  varies  from 
58  to  68  cwt. 

'Water-meadows  are  sometimes,  (I  do  not  imagine  the 
practice  to  be  at  all  general,)  broken  up  after  a  period 
of  four  «r  five  years,  and  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  8tc. 
are  grown  for  a  few  seasons,  when  the  land  is  again  con- 
verted into  water-meadow. 

With  regard  to  land  where  irrigation  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed, very  much  the  same  system  of  cultivation  is  pur- 
sued as  in  the  better  managed  fkrms  in^  England — solid 
manure  being  applied  in  autumn,  and  liquid  manure  in 
spring,  and  after  each  crop  of  grass.  Liquid  manure  is 
mixed  with  water  only  in  very  hot  weather.  I  saw  a 
a  field  on  M.  Herzog's  fkrm  which  he  hiUl  already  cut 


four  times  this  year.  There  was  then,  September  28,  a 
rich  crop  of  grass  which  would  be  fit  to  cut  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

In  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the  system  of  irrigation  is 
not  so  generally  or  so  exclu»vely  employed.  Through 
M.  Zellweger's  kindness  1  had  introductions  to  M.  Rob- 
ert d'Erkch  of  Chateau  d'Hildelbank,  and  M.  Emiie  de 
Fellenberg  of  Uofwyl.  M .  d'Erlach  farms  at  Hilflelbank 
about  180  acres,  45  of  which  are  arable  and  the  real 
grass  land.  He  pursues  nearly  the  same  system  as  that 
which  I  have  already  described  as  practiced  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Aargan,  except  that  after  May  he  never  leaves 
the  water  on  the  meadows  during  the  day,  but  irrigates 
only  by  night.  He  does  not  often  get  more  than  two 
crops  of  hay,  the  first  being  generally  cut  in  the  hc^n- 
ning  of  June.  He  turns  his  cattle  out  in  tlie  animna, 
and  does  not  feed  them  when  in  the  stable  with  graa 
cut  from  the  water-meadows,  but  with  grass  cut  from 
the  fields  which  have  been  manured.  There  is  a  sprii^ 
on  his  estate  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas:  indeed  the  poor  often  drink  it  as  a  mineial 
water,  and  the  water  from  this  spring  possesses  remark- 
able fertilizing  qualities.  M.  d'Erlach  also  told  me  that 
water  which  is  previously  useless  for  irrigation,  after 
passing  through  mills  or  villages,  generally  becomes 
available. 

I  also  i>aid  a  visit  to  M.  de  Fellenberg's  farm  at  Hof- 
wyl.  This  is  situated  on  a  conical  hill,  the  sides  of  which 
slope  gradually  away.  When  the  late  M. de  Fellenbers 
first  came  there,  this  hill  was  little  better  than  a  swamp, 
while  the  low  ground  was  frequently  under  water.  Forty 
feet  A'om  the  top  of  the  hill  there  exists  a  stratum  of 
gravel,  at  which  depth  springs  were  discovered.  M.  de 
Fellenberg  conceived  the  idea  of  draining  tlie  whole 
farm,  and  applying  the  water  which  existed  on  tlie  gra- 
vel bed  to  the  irrigation  of  the  sides  of  the  hill.  He 
formed  drains  mostly  from  10  to  12  feet  in  depth,  cover- 
ing them  above  with  fiat  stones,  and  filling  them  up  witli 
loose  stones  till  within  three  feet  of  the  surfkce,  where 
he  placed  a  layer  of  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from  bdng 
carried  away  by  the  drains.  A  constant  supply  of  water 
is  derived  by  means  of  the  drains  constructed  on  the  hill- 
side, and  is  carried  along  the  bill-side  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  farm.  The  water-course  that  conveys  the 
water  to  the  more  distant  localities  is  covered  over,  so 
that  the  water  may  not  be  affected  by  the  temperatnre 
of  the  air ;  thus  when  applied  to  the  land  it  is  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  It  is  the  intention  of  M.  de 
Fellenberg  to  convert  the  whole  hill-side  into  water-mea- 
dows: (part  is  now  arable  land.)  To  effect  this  he  re- 
moves the  subsoil  so  as  to  make  the  surface  even,  taking 
care,  however,  to  replace,  the  surfhce  soil:  the  subsoil 
so  removed  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  is 
then  mixed  with  solid  manure,  and  applied  as  dressing. 

M.  de  Fellenberg  thinks  he  cannot  irrigate  too  much. 
I  never  saw  fields  look  brighter  or  greener  than  the 
water-meadows  on  his  farm ;  and  the  grass  was  thick,  as 
M.  de  Fellenberg  expressed  himself,  **  like  a  brush ." 
The  greater  the  Sll  the  quicker  the  grass  grows  (though 
I  should  observe  that  the  fkll  was  in  no  part  very  ex- 
cessive.) M.  de  Fellenberg  irrigates  as  late  as  p^sible 
in  the  year,  and  only  stops  when  there  is  danger  of  tlie 
water  freezing  in  a  mass  on  the  land:  as  long  as  the 
water  trickles  underneath  a  surfhce  of  ice  he  continues 
watering,  and  considers  that  this  sur&oe  of  ice  protects 
the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  water  is  made  to  flow  over 
a  certain  portion  of  land  fbr  twenty-fbur  hours.  It  is 
then  shifted  further  on,  and  in  about  a  week  they  return 
to  the  point  where  they  commenced.  This  shifting  is 
occasioned  solely  by  the  scanty  supply  of  water,  and 
wero  there  a  sufficiency  of  water,  M.  de  Fellenberg 
would  let  it  flow  constantly  over  the  meadows,  except 
immediately  before  cutting  the  grass.  Irrigation  is  dis- 
continued from  the  period  when  the  severe  frosts  set  in 
until  such  time  as  the  snows  have  melted.  (Jenerally 
irrigation  is  recommenced  in  the  month  of  March,  and, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  the  extent  to  which  the  irriga- 
tion is  carried  is  only  limited  by  the  supply  of  water. 
M.  de  Fellenberg  generally  has  four  crops  of  grass :  the 
first  and  last  are  employed  for  the  stall  feeding  of  the 
cattle ;  the  two  intermediate  crops  for  hay.    Some  yean 
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he  has  even  bad  six  crops  of  grass,  and  he  recollects  one 
year  when  the  grass  was  cut  for  the  cattle  as  late  as 
Christmas.  The  first  crop  is  eenerally  cat  in  May,  and 
the  last  crop  in  the  end  of  October.  The  quantity  of 
hay  produced  (as  I  was  informed)  per  English  acre  is 
from  66  to  70  qalntaaz  (somewhere  between  64  and  69 
cwt.)  M.  de  Fellenberg  finds  it  necessary,  merely  on 
account  of  manure,  to  keep  from  fifty  to  sixty  cows. 
He  farms  about  280  acres,  of  which  90  are  grass  land. 
He  also  feeds  the  cattle  during  part  of  the  summer  with 
elo?er.  The  cattle  are  never  turned  into  the  water- 
meadows.  Those  meadows  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  irrigation  are  manured  with  solid  manure  in  the 
autumn ;  and  should  there  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  solid 
manure  to  spread  over  the  whole,  the  remainder  is  wa- 
tered with  liquid  manure  utkUt  the  snovf  lie$  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  &rm-yard  are  tanks  in  which  every  drop  of  liquid 
manure  is  collected.  This  is  pumped  up  into  a  channel 
and  conveyed  by  it  to  the  water-courses,  and  thus  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  labor  some  of  the  water-meadows 
are  irrigated  with  water  diluted  with  liquid  manure. 
Tlte  grass  from  these  parts  is  consequently  richer  and 
thicker,  but  the  number  of  crops  produced  from  land 
thus  irrigated  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  produced  from 
land  irrigated  with  water  alone. 

There  is  a  pump  in  the  center  of  the  manure  pile  by 


the  house,  in  the  &11,  their  germinating  power  is  destroy* 
ed.  I  have  an  hundred  or  more  trees  growing  fnm  the 
seed,  which  I  started  in  this  way.  The  fresh  nuts. were 
buried  in  the  earth  together,  when  first  gathered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ground  could  be  prepared  next  spring,  were 
taken  thence  tlnd  planted  in  the  nursery  row,  a  few  in* 
ches  apart.  They  had  already  sprouted.  Some  of  them 
grew  at  once,  and  others  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks.  They  have  grown  finely  for  two 
years,  and  some  of  them  are  four  feet  high.  I  intend, 
the  coming  spring,  to  cut  ofi*  the  tap-root  where  they 
stand,  by  thrusting  a  sharp  spade  into  the  ground  under 
them,  striking  the  root  say  six  inches  from  the  surface. 
When  they  come  to  a  suitable  size,  after  this  treatment^ 
I  presume  they  will  bear  removal  without  trouble,  which 
the  tree  growing  naturally  in  the  woods  will  not." 

Mr.  I.  HiLDKXTH,  of  Big-stream  Point,  K.  T.,  says-* 
''  In  the  first  place,  the  nuts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
dry,  but  as  soon  as  gathered  should  be  mixed  with  leaf* 
mould  sifted,  and  then  put  in  a  dry  place,  below  the 
ftost  in  the  ground,  for  if  they  are  frosen,  eren  in  tiit 


r?i''M*'%t'**°''*'  •'^  pumped  up  every  morning  over    t^e  earth,  they  will  be  injured;  and  if  seveiml  times  frc^ 
and  upon  the  manure  pile,  while  part  of  the  fluid  is  ^   *       ^,    ^        .„  ^     '    ^      .^   ^    ^  ^  ^ 

■  -  -      -  jgn  njj^  thawed,  they  will  be  killed,  as  the  (Vost  destroys 

the  texture  of  the  nut,  making  it  soft.    After  the  chest- 


thrown  over  rubbish,  potato  stalks,  kc.  The  hay  was 
stowed  away  in  large  lofts  above  the  cow-stables. 

The  whole  farm  was  a  most  interesting  sight,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  enterprise  and 
perseverance  of  one  man,  has  rendered  what  was  former- 
ly a  marsh  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  rushes,  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  valuable  farms  in  Switzerland. 
Kor  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  late  M.  de  Fel- 
lenberg's  energy  the  most  important.  For  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  schools  of  Hofwyl  have  gained  for  their 
benevolent  founder  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  success- 
ful agriculturist.  These  establishments  are  now  carried 
on  by  his  two  sons,  who  also  manage  the  farm  entirely 
themselves. 

I  only  wish  I  could  have  given  a  better  or  more  wor- 
thy description  of  what  M.  Emile  de  Fellenberg  was  kind 
enough  to  point  out  to  me.  On  parting,  he  observed 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  that 
they  have  been  enabled  to  bring  about  such  great  re- 
sults; and  that  their  system  could  not  be  applied  except 
in  places  as  advantageously  situated.  Still  he  added 
that  Hofwyl  was  a  proof  of  what  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  one  man  could  effect. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  few  facts  which  I  have  col- 
lected, and  I  have  attempted  nothing  more,  are  not 
altogether  without  interest  to  you ;  and  I  must  thank  you 
for  the  useful  hints  you  gave  me  as  to  the  points  which 
would  be  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  inquiry  opened 
a  most  interesting  and  to  me  a  new  field  of  observation, 
and  added  considerably  to  the  pleasure  of  a  vacation 
ramble,  while  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Morier  and 
H.  Zellweger  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  highly  informed  Swiss  agriculturists, 
of  whose  attentions  I  cannot  be  too  sensible. 

IS. 


Cnltivation  of  the  Chestnvt. 


In  answer  to  a  request  for  information  on  this  suliject, 
published  in  our  February  number,  we  have  received  se- 
reral  communications,  the  most  essential  portions  of 
which  are  comprised  in  the  following  summary. 

Mr.  V.  W.  S.,  of  Syracuse,  says — "  The  nuts  may  be 
planted  In  the  fall,  in  drills,  an  inch  or  two  in  depth ;  or 
they  may  be  preserved  till  spring,  and  then  planted  in 
the  same  way.  If  planted  in  the  fall,  they  are  liable  to 
l>e  thrown  out  upon  the  surfkce  by  the  f^ost,  when  they 
will  dry  up  and  be  lost,  if  not  watched  and  covered 
ligain.  The  whole  secret  of  success  consists  in  prevent- 
log  tbe  unti  fl-om  befaig  dried.     If  dried  a  Tery  little  in 


nuts  have  been  kept  in  this  manner  through  the  winter, 
early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  opens,  they 
should  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they 
do  not  transplant  well.  They  should  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts  by  leaves  or  some  such  substance,  until  they 
appear  above  ground,  when  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble,  except  to  cultivate  and  hoe  them  until  they  be* 
come  strong,  fVom  which  time  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  would  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  young 
tree,  if  each  nut  was  planted  In  a  double  handful  of 
coarse  leaf-mould,  as  such  is  the  substance  which  nature 
has  provided  for  them  where  they  grow  naturally— at 
any  rate  it  will  prevent  the  earth  fVom  becoming  hard 
about  the  young  plant,  and  serve  as  manure.'' 

Mr  Henrt  Halsbt,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  sends  the  fbl* 
lowing:  *'  In  the  fall  of  1849,  In  October  and  November, 
I  planted  about  two  acres  with  chestnuts.  The  land  waa 
a  poor  sandy  soil — ^previous  crop,  rye.  At  the  time  of 
planting,  the  ground  was  literally  full  of  the  burrows  of 
the  ground-mole.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  my  seed 
came  up,  in  consequence,  I  belieye,  of  the  destruction 
of  it  by  this  troublesome  little  animal ;  for,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  missing  plants,  I  almost  invariably  found  a 
mole-path  to  where  the  seed  was  planted.  I  planted  the 
seed  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth,  merely  turn- 
ing up  the  ground  with  the  comer  of  the  hoe,  and  plac- 
ing the  seed,  and  then  laying  the  earth  back  again.  I 
once  planted  some  horse-chestnuts  that  had  been  dried; 
not  one  of  them  sprouted.  I  afterwards  planted  some  ae 
soon  as  they  fell  from  the  tree,  and  in  this  case  there  wae 
scarcely  a  failure.  I  have  reason  to  think  the  common 
chestnut  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  your 
correspondent  will  take  the  precaution  to  have  his  seed, 
as  soon  as  gathered,  put  and  kept  in  moist  sand  or  earth 
until  planted,  I  think  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
his  seed  to  sprout.    I  have  treated  mine  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Jas.  W.  GiLAT,  of  New-Fairfleld,  Ct.,  says— "I 
have  succeeded  well  by  burying  the  nuts  in  the  fall  in  a 
dry  place,  with  a  dight  covering  of  earth,  «■  nonery* 
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men  bury  peach  stones.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  Is  in  a  fine  friable  condition,  take  them  and  plant 
them  in  rows,  10  to  12  inches  apart  and  8}  feet  between 
the  rows,  in  light  soil.  They  will  grow  from  eight  to 
to  twelve  inches  the  first  season.  The  nuts  should  be 
put  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  alfer  gathering. 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  has  fiiiled  to  have  them 
Tegetate  by  letting  them  get  too  dry  before  planting. 
They  grow  with  me  as  readily  as  peach  stones." 

A  correspondent  with  the  signature  J.  T.  H., Newton- 
Center,  Mass.,  thus  describes  his  mode-.  *'  My  practice 
has  been  to  gatlier  the  nuts  when  they  had  fallen  fVom 
the  tree,  and  were  fully  ripe — ^always  selecting  the  larg- 
est and  best ;  and  then,  without  drying,  mix  them  with 
sand  and  loam,  in  about  equal  parts.  There  should  be 
enough  of  this  to  prevent  the  nuts  from  heating.  Then 
they  may  be  put  into  a  cellar,  or  any  other  suitable 
place,  where  they  should  be  kept  suitably  moist,  as  well 
as  free  from  the  depredations  of  squirrels,  mice,  &c.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dryfthey  may 
be  planted;  the  land  having  been  well  pulverized,  and 
manured  with  compost.  They  should  be  but  slightly 
covered,  unless  there  is  a  prospect  of  dry  weather,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  covered  deeper.  They  some- 
times rot  in  the  ground  by  being  covered  too  deep.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  after  they  are  planted,  that  they 
may  not  be  earned  off  by  squirrels,  or  any  other  animals. 
They  will  make  from  one  to  two  feet  growth  the  first 
year,  and  sometimes  more.  They  may  remain  in  the 
seed- bed  two  or  three  years.  "When  moved,  the  tap- 
root may  be  cut  off.  Should  they  grow  crooked,  they 
may,  after  they  have  got  stout  enough,  be  cut  down  even 
with  the  ground,  when  they  will  throw  a  nice,  straight 
•hoot,  which  will  grow  very  rapidly,  so  that  little  time 
is  lost  in  so  doing  while  you  get  a  straight  tree." 

J.  R.  L.,  "Wilmington,  Del.,  writes — "Take  chest- 
nuts as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the  tree;  plant  in  rows  in 
white  sand,  one  inch  under  the  surface, — the  sand  pack- 
ed bard ;  put  the  box  in  a  green-house  or  hot -bed  ,•  water 
very  sparingly  until  the  shoots  appear,  which  will  be  in 
a  mouth  after  planting;  then  increase  watering;  when 
the  plants  are  a  foot  high,  prepare  a  compost,  of  sand. 
fresh  soil  and  leaf  mould,  equal  parts;  transplant  each 
root  into  a  six  inch  pot,  filled  with  the  compost;  keep 
the  plants  in  the  house  or  hot-bed  until  thoroughly 
rooted,  that  is  until  the  roots  fill  the  pots,  turn  out  the 
ball  entire,  and  plant  where  you  wish  the  tree  to  re- 
main. The  first  winter  tie  up  in  straw.  By  this  method 
we  have  been  entirely  successful — never  having  lost  one 
plant — the  trees  bearing  the  fifth  year  from  the  seed — 
and  not  over  5  to  6  feet  high.  The  Pecan  can  be  raised 
in  the  same  way  in  this  latitude." 

G,  B.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  writes, — "If  your  cor- 
respondent from  Otsego  will  pack  his  chestnuts  in  moss 
or  damp  sand,  soon  aiter  they  fall  from  the  tree,  and 
place  them  in  a  cool  cellar  until  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
then  plant  them  out,  I  think  he  will  have  little  difiSculty 
in  growing  them." 

Mr.  Norton  Cask,  Granville,  Ohio,  says—"  In  the 

fall  of  '42. 1  gath«red  some  chestnuts,  so  superior  in 

beauty  to  any  I  had  ever  seen,  that  I  thought  to  raise 

'  lome  trees,  in  hopes  to  get  some  like  the  parent.  I  took 

'  leaves  and  muck  from  the  woods,  mixed  chestnat  leaves  i 


and  muck  in  a  leaky  box,  (sufficiently  tight  to  keep  out 
the  mice,  but  not  the  rain,)  and  put  them  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fence.  In  the  spring  I  prepared  my  gronixl 
as  I  would  for  beets,  (deep  and  mellow;)  when  the 
chestnuts  began  to  sprout,  I  planted  them  in  rows  ao 
inch  deep,  spreading  over  another  inch  of  leaves  and 
muck.  All  the  good  and  sound  nuts  grew,  but thej 
grew  very  slow  the  first  three  or  four  years.  The  last 
two  years  they  have  grown  faster,  being  now  from  three 
to  four  inches  through  at  the  but,  and  from  ten  to  tvelve 
feet  high.  They  were  transplanted  at  two  years  old, 
without  loss.  Some  have  been  sent  to  a  distanoe  of  100 
miles,  but  with  Mhat  success  I  have  not  learned.  I  pre- 
sume the  bad  success  your  correspondent  has  had,  is 
from  the  nuts  getting  dried .  Mine  were  put  in  the  mack 
the  day  they  were  gathered.  I  have  grown  the  waloot 
in  the  same  way — both  the  hickory  and  black  walintt." 

Catting  and  Caring  Grain* 

Experiments  have  pretty  well  settled  the  tact  that 
wheat  should  be  cut  while  the  grain  is  in  the  state  called 
doughy.  This  conclusion  was,  indeed,  reached  sereial 
years  since  in  regard  to  wheat,  but  it  has  by  the  experi- 
ments of  YoELCKBR,  been  clearly  shown  to  be  applicable 
to  oats;  (See  Cultivator  for  1850,  p.  260,)  and  it  is  also 
known  to  be  equally  applicable  to  Indian  corn.  At 
fiist,  it  was  feared  by  some  that  there  would  be  a  great 
shrinkage  of  the  grain  cut  in  this  stage ,  which  woidd 
amount  to  absolute  loss .  It  is  proved ,  however,  that  tbe 
sap  of  the  stems  or  siraw,  is  sufficient  to  perf^  the 
grain,  and  that  the  grain,  under  such  circnrostaocei 
even  possesses  some  valuable  properties  which  it  has  not 
when  it  remains  uncut  tfll  dead  ripe. 

Mr.  CoLMAN  states  that  he  found  by  many  inqmriesia 
England,  that  ■'  the  bMt  rule  for  harvesting  is  notvlien 
the  stalk  below  the  head  has  changed  color,  and  the  cir- 
culations have  consequently  ceased.,  but  when  the  grain, 
though  it  has  ceased  to  yield  any  milk  upon  pressure,  is 
yet  soft.''  The  advantages  of  cutting  at  this  stage  are 
briefly  given  as  follows:  *'  Wheat  cut  early  aifords  more 
grain,  yields  less  bran,  makes  better  flour,  wastes  less  is 
gleaning,  gives  better  straw,  and  enables  the  farmer  to 
do  the  work  more  leisurely." 

C.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  Farmer't  Eneycloptdia^  ob- 
serves— **  Grain,  if  not  reaped  until  the  straw  is  wholly 
yellow,  will  be  more  than  ripe,  sis  the  ear,  generally,  ex- 
cept in  the  late  seasons,  ripens  before  the  entire  of  the 
straw,  and  it  is  observable  that  the  first  reaped  usnallf 
affords  the  heaviest  and  fairest  sample.  The  indicatioDS 
of  ripeness  in  wheat  are  few  and  simple.  When  the  straw 
exhibits  a  bright  golden  color  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  nearly  to  the  ear,  or  when  the  ear  begins  to  bend 
gently,  the  grain  may  be  cut.  But  as  the  whole  crop 
will  not  be  equally  ripe  at  the  same  time,  if,  on  walking 
through  the  field  and  selecting  the  greenest  beads,  tbe 
kernels  can  be  separated  from  the  chaff  when  rubbed 
through  the  hands,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  grain  is  then 
out  of  its  milky  state,  and  may  be  reaped  with  aafetj; 
for  although  the  straw  may  be  green  to  some  distance 
downwards  from  the  ear,  yet  if  it  be  quite  yellow  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  the  grain  then  wants  no  further 
nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  if  properly  harvested, 
it  will  not  shrink.  These  tokens  will  be  found  to  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  ripeness  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats; 
but  that  of  rye  arises  from  the  straw  losing  some  of  its 
golden  hue,  and  becoming.paler." 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  experiments  which  hare 
been  reported  on  this  subject,  are  those  of  Mr.Haiunai 
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in  th«  12th  and  18th  volumes  of  the  Qumrterly  Journal 

^f  jigfieulturt»     The  trials  were  made  under  his  own 

direction,  and  with  great  care .    He  cut  samples  of  wheat 

St  five  different  times,  as  follows; 

No.  1,  was  cut  a  month  before  fully  ripe. 
2,       "      three  weeks       ** 
8,        "      two  weeks  " 

4,  "      two  days  " 

5,  "      when  fully  ripe. 

Of  these  lots,  100  pounds  of  grain  of  each  yielded  as 
ibilows: 

No.        Flour.  Secoods.  Bran. 

1,. . •  75  pounds,  ....  7  pounds,  ....  17  pounds. 

2,...  76   "   ....  7   "   ....  16   •* 

8....  80   "   ••••  5   "   ....  18   " 

4  77    *'       7    *'       14.    " 

6,...  72   "   ....11   "   ....  16   " 

Thus  it  appears  that  No.  8,  which  was  cut  two  weeks 
before  it  was  fully  ripe,  was  superior  to  the  other  lots; 
giving  more  per  bushel  than  No.  6,  (cut  when  fully  ripe,) 
by  6i  pounds  of  flour,  and  again  of  about  fifteen  per  cent 
on  the  flour  of  equal  measure  of  grain;  100  pounds  of 
wheat  of  No.  8,  makes  80  pounds  of  flour,  while  100 
pounds  of  No.  6,  yields  72 — showing  an  average  of  eight 
per  cent  in  favor  of  No.  8.  In  grinding,  it  was  found 
that  No.  6  ground  the  worst — ^worse  than  No.  1.  There 
were  in  No.  6  a  greater  quantity  of  flinty  particles  which 
would  not  pass  the  bolt,  than  in  any  of  the  other  lots. 
The  bran  from  No.  5  was  also  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  that  of  No.  8. 

Mr.  Hannam  concludes,  therefore,  that  in  cutting 
wheat  two  weeks  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  there  is  a  gain 
of  fifteen  per  cent  of  flour  upon  equal  measures,  a  gain 
of  fourteen  per  cent  in  the  weight  of  straw,  and  a  gain 
of  7s.  6d.  sterling  in  the  value  of  every  quarter  (560 
lbs.)  of  wheat.  Many  trials  have  been  made  in  this 
country  in  cutting  wheat  at  various  stages,  and  the  re- 
sults agree,  generally,  with  those  above  given. 

But  when  grain  is  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  undergo  a  process  of  curing,  before  it  can 
be  safely  stored  in  the  barn  or  stack.  Hence  it  is  usual 
to  place  the  sheaves  in  shock  for  several  days,  according 
to  the  state  of  weather,  or  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
straw.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  loss  is  occasioned . 
more  or  less,  by  the  sprouting  of  the  grain  while  it 
stands  in  shock— especially  in  warm,  showery,  or  damp 
weather.  This  was  the  case  last  year,  in  the  western 
part  of  this  state,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  other  states. 
To  guard,  as  well  as  possible,  against  loss  from  this 
cause,  the  shocks  should  be  put  up  in  the  best  manner. 
They  have  been  made  of  various  forms;  but  those  af- 
fording the  most  effectual  protection  are  described  In  the 
Pictorial  Cultivator  Mmanae,  belonging  to  our  current 
volume,  page  10. 

Caps,  made  of  cotton  cloth,  have  been  used  for  pro- 
tecting hay,  while  in  the  process  of  curing.  We  have 
several  times  described  the  mode  of  making  and  using 
them.  (See  Cultivator  for  1848,  p.  286— for  1849,  p. 
260— for  1860,  p.  815,  380.)  They  cost  but  little,  and 
have  proved  very  useful  in  protecting  hay  from  rain — 
many  farmers  who  have  used  them,  have  derived  an  ad- 
vantage in  one  season,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  their 
cost,  and  the  caps  will  last,  with  proper  care,  many 
years.  We  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not  be  used 
to  profit  In  curing  grain  in  shock. 


Stephens  Fanner's  Gaide* 

AxALincAL  LABoaiToaT,  Yaix  Coludob,! 
Nnff'Hamn^  Cmn.,  May  38,  1851.     j 

MxssBS.  Editors — ^I  place  the  title  of  the  above  work 
at  the  head  of  this  letter,  and  propose  to  make  soms 
comments  upon  it,  with  the  intention  of  leading  our  far* 
mers  to  an  appreciation  of  its  value.  As  my  name  b 
connected  with  the  book,  it  may  be  thought  that  my  writ- 
ing  in  its  praise  is  somewhat  indelicate,  but  I  can  free 
myself  from  this  charge  by  saying  here,— that  I  never 
expect  to  derive  the  least  pecuniary  benefit  from  its  clr* 
culation,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  its  sale,  except 
that  which  arises  from  a  strong  desire  for  the  spread  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  book  is  owned  and  pub- 
lished by.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  of  New- York,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  of  Edinburgh.  My 
part  has  been  the  appending  of  some  notes  and  conw 
mentaries,  limited  in  their  extent  by  the  already  volu* 
minous  character  of  the  work. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  felt  that  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  my  calling  some  attention  to  this  work, 
in  addition  to  those  commendatory  notices  which  havo 
already  appeared  in  your  columns.  It  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  before  this  letter  is  printed, 
is  expected  to  be  entirely  finished.  The  American  pub* 
lie  will  then  be  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
pletely and  beautlAilly  illustrated  books  issued  ftom  any 
press,  overflowing  with  matter  and  detail,  and  accurate 
in  every  department  of  practice,  for  the  small  sum  of  $6, 
an  almost  unexampled  instance  of  cheapness. 

In  recommending  the  perusal  of  this,  or  any  other 
standard  foreign  work  on  agriculture,  we  are  always  mei 
in  the  outset  by  the  objection,  that  this  author  has  writ- 
ten of  practices  and  theories  which  are  applicable  to 
another  country,  and  not  to  ours.  It  is  said— that  these 
foreign  writers  will  only  lead  us  astray,  will  only  recom- 
mend systems  that  are  totally  inapplicable  here.  ,  Now 
this  is  partly  founded  upon  reason.  If  we  were  to  take 
Mr.  Stephens,  or  any  other  foreigner  for  our  guide,  and 
follow  his  directions  implicitly  upon  one  of  our  farms, 
the  result  would  probably  be  quite  disastrous ;  thb,  how- 
ever, would  not  prove  that  the  system  was  not  a  good 
one  for  another  country,  and  that  parts  of  it,  or  modifi- 
cations of  it,  might  not  with  advantage  be  adopted  here. 

I  maintain  that  the  great  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  farmer,  are  the  same  the  world  over.  He  who 
cultivates  the  soil  of  a  high  northern  climate,  and  he  whose 
fields  are  bright  with  the  ceaseless  verdure  of  the  tropics, 
must  be  guided,  if  both  are  good  farmers,  by  the  same 
great  laws.  Climate  exercises  a  controling  influence  up- 
on the  character  of  the  crop,  and  upon  the  kind  of  cul- 
tivation which  it  is  most  profitable  to  adopt ;  so  also  does 
nearness  to,  or  remoteness  from,  the  great  markets.  The 
appearance  of  farms  then,  the  implements  used,  the  crops 
ripened,  all  differ  most  materially,  and  yet  I  reiterate 
the  assertion  that  at  the  bottom  the  same  rule  governs  in 
every  case. 

All  cultivated  plants,  whatever  their  nature,  draw  a 
portion  of  their  food  from  the  soil ;  If  they  are  carried 
away  year  after  year,  the  supply  of  certain  substances  In 
the  soil  becomes  greatly  reduced,  so  that  finally  the  crop 
will  not  grow,  excepting  in  places  where  fertility  is  con- 
stantly  renewed  from  foreign  sources.    Here  then,  Is  a 
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great  rule,  applicable  to  all  soils  and  climates — the  iar- 
mor  may  be  aure  that  his  land  is  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer,  unlera  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  carrying  away 
df  crops  is  in  some  way  made  good.  This  is  one  case ; 
I  might  ikiention  many  more.  The  true  principles  oi 
mechanical  improvement  in  the  soil,  and  of  cultivation 
fenerally,  are  the  same  in  every  country ;  so  are  the 
principles  involved  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals, 
fbe  composition  of  manures,  kc.  Ice. 

Thus  it  is,  that  we  may  derive  benefit  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  habits,  methods  and  general  systems  of 
British  farmers.  Some  of  them  are,  without  doubt,  the 
Best  in  the  world ;  they  have  made  their  profession  a 
study,  have  become  thorough  converts  to  the  idea  of 
constant  progress,  and  have  brought  large  capital  to  the 
eiftrrying  out  of  improvements.  But  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  even  ruinous,  for  the  American  farmers  to 
follow  blindly  the  course  here  laid  out  for  them.  In  the 
present  condition  of  our  country,  such  extremely  high 
tultivation  could  not  be  profitable,  because  it  would 
come  into  too  direct  competition  with  the  cheap  and  al- 
ij&ost  boundless  lands  of  the  far  west. 

Nevertheless,  our  farmer  may  follow  his  British  Guide 
through  the  whole  field  of  his  labor,  getting  a  hint  here 
and  an  Idea  there,  and  new  facts  everywhere;  constantly 
Uripingaway  old  prejudices,  and  discovering  that  we  have 
fiot  by  any  means  confined  all  knowledge  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  or  if  very  candid  mindedf  that  we  are  real- 
ly, as  a  whole  ^prieultural  people,  years  behind  our  Bri- 
tish ancestors. 

Bucb  especially  will  be  tiw  reaults,  after  reading  this 
work  by  Mr.  Stephens,  for  it  is  uoique  in  the  long  list 
^f  agricultural  publications.  It  is  really  a  literary  ca- 
llosity, in  the  completeness  and  fullness  of  its  details  and 
illustrations.  Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  have  brought  to 
his  work  a  mind  so  full  of  his  subject,  as  for  the  time  to 
tanlsh  every  thought  of  foreign  topics.  His  zeal  in  ex- 
l^lanation  and  illustration  never  flags,  and  his  mind  em- 
braces every  minute  detail  of  the  simplest  operation, 
with  seemingly  the  same  degree  of  interest  that  attaches 
Itself  to  the  most  important  and  attractive  departments. 
This  feature  of  the  work  has  been  criticised,  by  those 
who  already  possess  a  considerable  share  of  knowledge 
upon  the  subjects  which  he  teaches,  but  it  is  in  reality 
precisely  that  which  renders  it  most  valuable  to  the  be- 
ginner ;  he  finds  the  minutia  of  every  thing  fully  gone  into, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  manner  of  performing 
any  work  proi)erly,  collects  all  that  he  can  need  in  the 
way  of  explanation.  These  little  hints  relative  to  the 
details  of  work,  are  just  what  are  omitted  in  most  books, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  new  modes  of  working  or  new 
Implements  fail  at  first,  just  because  such  seemingly  un- 
important directions  have  not  been  given. 

Few  writers  on  kindred  subjects,  have  studied  so 
fikithfully  as  Mr.  Stephens  must  have  done.  Whether 
it  is  stufiTing  birds  or  sausages,  or  booking  a  steak, 
or  plowing  and  harvesting,  it  is  all  alike  to  him ;  he 
takes  each  branch  or  subdivision,  and  devotes  himself  to 
It  without  thought  of  trouble,  time,  or  labor;  his  only 
aim  is  to  give  a  full,  complete,  and  &ithful  account.  A 
practical  fkrmer  himself  for  many  years  of  his  life,  he 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  young  farmer's  wants, 
and  has  applied  himself  to  his  task  with  no  less  perse- 


verance and  thoroughness  than  enthusiasm.  How  great 
this  task  has  been,  the  volumes  now  in  question  aerve  to 
illustrate,  but  not  until  the  reader  has  gone  over  it  sU 
carefully,  can  he  fully  appreciate  the  labor  which  hii 
thus  been  so  well  performed. 

Most  works  that  enter  so  fully  as  this  doeskto  detail, 
are  extremely  dull  and  tedious,  so  much  so  as  to  repd 
all  but  the  real  student,  or  those  who  seek  some  distinct 
item  of  imformation.  There  is  however  no  such  defect 
to  be  found  here ;  on  the  contrary  the  book  is  in  vaaaj 
parts  interesting  even  to  a  general  reader.  This  I  ex- 
plain by  returning  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  mind  to 
which  I  hare  before  alluded,  Uiat  leads  the  writer  to 
throw  himself  into  the  present  subject,  whatever  that 
may  be.  When  we  find  this  peculiarity  coupled  with  a  , 
wide  scope  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  thoroo^ 
command  of  any  particular  department  of  science,  a 
mind  of  no  ordinary  interest  is  the  result.  It  is  thus 
with  Prof.  Agassiz,  now  of  Harvard  College;  be  illunl- 
nates  his  subject  and  renders  it  attractive,  no  matter 
how  trivial  in  itself,  by  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  hh 
own  genius:  large  audiences  who  would  in  all  other 
cases  turn  away  in  disgust  fVom  such  themes,  listen  in 
rapt  attention  for  hours,  while  he  enlarges  upon  a  tad- 
pole's tail  or  a  bullhead's  care  of  her  young. 

Thus  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  with  the  writiogi 
of  Mr.  Stephens;  we  are  often  carried  with  interest 
through  what  would  otherwise  be  very  dry  fields,  by  tbe 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  author;  this  acts  as  a 
spell  upon  us,  and  we  clear  out  the  cow  stables  ia  com- 
pany with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  cut  turnepsinto  par- 
ticular sized  pieces,  inspect  the  edges  of  cutting  tools, 
oil  the  grindstone,  and  clean  the  harness,  with  perfect 
readiness ;  the  writer  is  evidently  for  the  time  eng^ed 
in  these  operations  heart  and  hand,  and  before  we  knov 
it  we  are  fully  absorbed  also.  It  Is  a  great  triumph  to 
make  so  large,  voluminous,  and  eminently  practical  a 
work,  as  the  Farmer's  Guide,  so  entirely  readable  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  think  I  hazard  little  in  saying  thst 
not  another  man  in  Great  Britain  could  have  done  it  n 
well. 

These  opinions  relative  to  the  value  of  this  work,  and 
as  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  style,  are  not  singular  on 
my  part,  for  the  English  press  has  been  almost  unani- 
mous in  its  tone  of  approbation,  and  the  sale  for  socoitly 
a  series  has  been  uncommonly  large.  I  recommend  it 
therefore  without  hesitation,  to  the  carefVil  attention  of 
all  American  fiinners  who  desire  to  see  how  hroad 
and  noble  a  field,  the  practice  of  their  profession  may 
be  made  to  cover. 

At  the  very  commeoiiement  thejr  will  find  an  abstract 
view  of  the  applications  of  science,  that  will  richly  re- 
pay the  whole  price  of  the  two  volumes;  and  so  onto 
the  end,  will  constantly  discover  points  and  suggestions 
of  great  value.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  featuies 
in  improved  British  farming  which  will  probably  never 
be  adopted  here,  but  in  the  leading  rules  of  conduct  ve 
shall  gradually  approximate  more  and  more,  as  our 
population  increases,  and  capital  becomes  more  ooncea- 
trated. 

I  have  endeavored  in  nay  notes  to  briefly  call  particn- 
lar  attention  to  such  details  and  practices,  as  seemed  to 
me  particularly  adapted  to  our  country,  and  to  male 
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«Qch  comparisons  in  onr  ovm  fkvor  or  otherwise,  ss  moat 
nataraUy  suggested  themselves  after  a  rather  extensive 
acqnaintanoe  with  the  practical  agriculture  of  both 
eoontries.  Ko  intelligent  farmer  can  rise  fr<Hn  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  books,  or  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  without  feeling  that  he  has  gained  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  information,  and  also  perceiving  that  we  as  an 
agricultural  people  have  an  immense  work  to  do. 

I  think  that  American  farmers  owe  something  to  the 
Messrs.  Scott,  for  the  style  of  this  publication  and  for 
the  sfUrit  which  has  led  them  to  assume  its  risk.  I  hope 
that  they  may  in  the  end  be  amply  remunerated  by  its 
sale.    Tours  truly,  Jobh  P.  Kortoh. 

, ^-^— . -    ■  --    m-\  I    -|-|-|r ■- ■ ■ * m^ 

PnlvevizatioH  of  Ike  Soil* 


The  fkct  that  plants  can  only  receive  their  food  in  a 
soluble  state,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  farmer.  He  should  also  be  acquainted  with 
the  agencies  which  bring  the  crude  elements  into  this 
state  of  solution.  Hon.  L.  G.  Bail,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  Society,  gave 
some  good  illustrations  of  this  sutject,  in  speaking  of 
the  '*'  mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil."  He  explains 
the  importance  of  this  in  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  soluble  food  for  plants,  and  observes—''  All  these 
operations  and  results  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain, take  place  no  where  else  than  upon  the,surfaoe 
of  the  earth  j  in  the  presence  of  lighif  heat,  air,  moU' 
ture  and  electric  Jluids  ;  subject  to  the  separate  influence 
of  each,  and  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  all. 
At  that  moderate  distance  below  the  surface,  at  which 
these  influences  cease  to  operate,  all  tendency  to  de- 
composition and  decay,  and  all  attempts  at  changes  and 
alterations  of  form  and  substance,  are  arrested.  The 
same  elements  are  doubtless  every  where  diffused,  but 
they  are  locked  up  by  the  conditions  of  their  original 
combination,  and  will  so  remain  until  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  their  prison  doors  opened  by  some  agent 
already  free.  Bury  this  piece  of  rock  below  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture,  and  unless  thrown  up  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  it  will  remain  there  un- 
changed for  ever.  Place  it  upon  a  cultivated  field,  let 
it  be  turned  by  the  plow,  and  exposed  to  the  decompo- 
sing agents  existing  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  until  it  is 
pulverized^  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  appear  upon  your 
table  in  some  article  of  food,  or  upon  your  person  in  the 
garments  you  wear,  or  be  sent  to  market  in  the  form 
of  beef  and  pork,  and  exchanged  for  tea  and  sugar,  or 
silks  and  laces.'' 

Fattening  Cattle  in  Dntckess  Conntj. 

Ens.  Cultivator — ^The  business  of  fattening  cattle  by 
the  farmers  of  this  county,  for  the  New- York  market, 
has  been  followed  for  upwards  of  twenty.flve  years,  and 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  received  a  great  im- 
petus from  some  of  our  most  wealthy  and  influential 
land-holders — ^they  adopting  it,  instead  of  keeping  fine 
wooled  sheep,  as  formerly ;  their  object  being  to  make 
more  money.  But  the  all  important  question — "  Is  it  a 
money- making  business  to  fatten  cattle  at  all?''  seems 
not  to  have  been  fully  weighed.  That  the  time  has  been 
when  this  business  wfei  one  of  great  profit  to  those  en- 


gaged in  it,  is  not  doubted.  Before  the  countless  acres 
of  the  inexhaustible  west  were  opened  to  the  son-li^i, 
before  the  cultivated  grasses  were  strewn  broad-cast 
over  the  boundless  prairies,  and  before  the  iroohofse  ran 
his  race  of  speed  from  state  to  state,  and  fh>m  lake  to 
ocean,  bearing  in  his  rapid  flight  loads  of  the  "Yankee 
Nation,"  who,  pUnted  on  that  teeming  sofl,  send  baek 
to  us  not  "  Yankee  Notions,"  but  the  substantial  things, 
of  life,  the  same  that  Dutchess  used  to  produce  and  grow 
rich  upon  before  all  this  occurred.  Now  she  struggles 
— ^not  to  make  those  articles,  for  that  were  in  vain,  hut. 
to  keep  alive  until  those  "better  times"  for  which  we 
have  so  long  and  anxiously  looked. 

To  turn  this  struggle  into  one  of  success^  is  an  object 
greatly  to  be  desired.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it 
becomes  necessary  to^carefuUy  examine  the  position  oc- 
cupied, and  in  case  it  should  prove  to  he  one  left  behind 
by  the  "  si^rit  of  the  age,"  then  should  our  hard-work^ 
ing  fiirmers  leave  it  also,  and  adopt  some  business  more 
consonant  with  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Then  we  re^ . 
peat  the  question — "  Is  it  a  money-making  business  to 
fatten  cattle  at  all  in  this  county?"  « 

The  usual  course  pursued  is  to  purchase  steers  in. 
the  fkll,  wintering  them  ou  hay,  and  allowing  them  the 
choicest  of  our  pastures  during  the  following  grass  sea* 
son.  Another  method,  of  feeding  corn-meal,  will  he- 
considered  in  another  article.  A  medium  sized  steer  of' 
good  quality,  maybe  bought  fVom  the  droves  of  lean  cat- 
tle for  $30,  and  after  12  months  good  keeping  may  weigh. 
760  pounds  New- York  weight,  or  the  four  quarters.  He 
will  require  two  tons  of  hay  to  keep  him  188  days,  and; 
will  also  require  182  days  pasturage,  worth  here  6  cents 
per  day,  or  85  cents  per  week.    Thus  it  foots: 

1849,  Oct.  1st.,  one  steer, $80  00, 

Nov.  to  May,  two  tons  hay  at  $5.60, 11  00 

May  to  Nov.,  182  days  pasture,  at  6  cents,      9  10 
Commission  for  marketing, 2  50 

$52  60: 

1850,  Oct.  1st.,  by  760  pounds  beef  at  7oents,. .  52  50, 

Loss, $00  10) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested is  not  included,  as  that  and  the  attendance  should; 
be  balanced  by  the  numure.  Hay  is  worth  $15  per  ton 
in  New- York,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  home 
estimate  above  is  too  great.  Some  may  argue  that  they, 
feed  straw,  and  save  thereby;  but  that  is  worth  6  centn 
per  bundle  in  New- York,  and  a  steer  will  eat  two  or 
three  bundles  in  a  day.  Corn-stalks,  than  which  there 
is  no  better  food  for  cattle,  are  worth  two  cents  per  bun- 
dle here,  and  a  steer  will  eat  four  bundles  a  day  if  kepi 
as  he  should  be.  Few  fkrmers  fatten  a  steer  to  the  acr« 
of  their  pasture  land — where  too,  each  acre  would  prot 
duce  two  tons  of  well  cured  hay,  if  mown  instead  of  bei 
log  pastured-  Then,  surely,  the  estimate  of  pasture 
cannot  be  too  high.  But  low  as  our  estimates  are,  we 
find  a  balance  against  us,  and  he  who  makes  more  money 
at  fattening  cattle,  than  at  other  branches  of  business, 
must  be  a  Ittcky  man,  indeed.     "With  a  railroad  on  ou^ 

eastern  border,  and  another  on  the  west,  that  give  access 
to  the  best  market  in  the  Union  in  the  short  space  or 
three  hours,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  In  a 
year,  we  cannot  but  express  the  opinion  that  this  slow 
and  nncertain  business  must  give  way  to  that  of  a  mor$ 
I  profitable  nature.    Axekia. 
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qOMDOOTSO  BT  J.  J.  THOXA0,  MACSDOH,  V.  7. 

DryiBf  Fmit* 

A  correspondent  inquires  for  a  description  of  the  best 
Diode  of  drying  fruit.  While  so  much  attention  Is  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  there  stfll  exists  a  great  defl- 
cfency  in  good,  cheap,  and  expeditious  methods  of  dry- 
ing— which  by  converting  perisliable  property  into  a  con- 
dition for  long  keeping  and  easy  transportation,  may 
greatly  increase  both  in  extent  and  profit,  the  culture  of 
the  highest  flavored  sorts. 

Dried  apples  and  dried  peaches  already  constitute  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  But  their  quality  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  that  which  might  be  attained. 
The  same  difference  in  flavor  exists  between  an  unpala- 
table seedling  and  the  most  highly  improved  grafted  va- 
riety, whether  they  be  fresh  or  dried.  Tet  the  poorest 
apples  are  usually  selected,  simply  because  the  dried 
frillt  is  bought  by  the  pound,  and  not  for  its  excellence. 
Late  or  inferior  peaches  are  chosen,  because  their  own- 
ers hare  no  other  use  for  them;  when,  besides  the  inferi- 
or flavor  of  the  late  seedlings  so  largely  used,  the  cool 
damp  weather  to  which  they  are  exposed  while  drying, 
does  the  work  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  a  half- 
decayed  flavor  is  often  mingled  with  that  of  the  fruit  it- 
self. If  dried  at  all  in  the  open  air,  it  is  of  much  con- 
sequence that  early  sorts,  both  of  apple  and  peach  be  se- 
lected, that  the  benefit  of  a  hot  sun  may  be  secured. 
Why  is  it  not  as  easy  to  plant  and  raise  early  prolific 
sorts,  that  will  ripen  at  a  time  when  two  days  of  hot  sun 
will  dry  them,  as  later  sortii,  which  will  scarcely  get  dry 
at  all  in  the  open  air? 

A  good  and  faultless  mode  of  using  artificial  heat  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  yet  practiced.  The  great  and  ex- 
isting deficiency  is  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  the 
heated  air.  Hence  the  reason  that  the  use  of  flat  boards 
and  shelves  is  usually  attended  with  greater  or  less  de- 
cay. Light  wooden  lattice- work  is  better,  but  still  but 
imperfectly  admits  a  fVee  circulation,  without  making 
the  slits  too  wide  to  prevent  the  dried  f^uit  fVom  foiling 
through.  Cheap  netting  of  light  twine  is  a  still  further 
Improvement;  an  easy  mode  of  making  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer: — 
*'  Take  common  carpet  yam,  warp  it  for  two  or  three 
yards'  length,  just  as  you  clioose ;  use  a  five  or  six  quar- 
ters reed;  in  drawing  through  the  reed,  use  every  third 
6r  fourth  space  between  the  teeth  of  it;  to  insure 
Strength,  double  your  thread  occasionally,  and  in  weav- 
ing, beat  two  or  three  threads  closely  together,  and  then 
more  open,  alternately;  when  taken  from  the  loom,  fas- 
ten it  to  a  light  frame,  and  it  is  ready  for  use."  Frames 
covered  with  millinet  would  probably  be  found  well 
adapted  for  drying  the  smaller  fruits. 

Booms  or  buildings  made  for  drying  by  artificial  heat, 
inust  admit  a  very  free  ventilation .  We  have  found  that 
when  fruit  on  latice  shelves  is  placed  near  a  fire  or  under 
a  stove,  where  there  is  no  current  of  air,  and  where  heat 
b  imparted  solely  by  radiation,  it  becomes  heated  with- 
out drying,  for  there  is  no  current  to  sweep  off  the  mois- 
ture about  it.    But  when  suspended  immediately  over 


the  stove,  where  the  heated- air  is  eooataatly  asceDding, 
the  process  goes  on  rapidly  and  perfectly.  When  thus 
dried,  it  is  nearly  white  in  color,  and  retains  its  flavor 
unimpaired,  and  is  incomparably  better  than  a  great  deal 
that  we  often  see,  which  is  brown  with  age,  and  spoiled 
with  incipient  decay,  before  the  moisture  is  all  expelled 
by  the  tardy  process  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  following  would  probably  be  a  well  arranged  dry- 
ing-room for  this  purpose.  Let  the  shelves,  made  of  net- 
ting stretched  on  frames,  occupy  the  interior  or  central 
portion,  of  the  room,  one  above  another,  at  f^ee  inter- 
vals, and  leaving  sufiicient  space  for  the  person  In  atten- 
dance to  pass  freely  round  on  every  side,  next  to  the  wall. 
This  would  be  not  only  more  convenient,but  admit  a  better 
circulation  of  air,  than  if  the  shelves  were  placed  against 
the  wall.  The  room  might  be  heated  with  a  small  stove ,the 
pipe  of  which  should  at  first  pass  horizontally  as  near 
the  floor  as  possible,  and  afterwards  ascend  to  cause  suf- 
ficient draught .  This  arrangement  would  heat  the  room 
far  better  than  to  place  the  pipe  overhead,  as  Is  too  often 
practiced;  for  in  the  ote  case,  the  beat  will  rise  through 
the  whole  height  of  the  room,  and  benefit  allpartsalike; 
while  in  the  other,  it  only  warms  the  upper  part,  and 
neither  benefits  the  lower  portions  of  the  room  nor  cau- 
ses a  circulation  of  air.  The  room  must  be  well  venti- 
lated at  each  end  near  the  top.  to  let  off  the  vapor  con- 
stantly arising;  for  even  fVesh  cool  ur  is  better  than  a 
hot  air  charged  with  moisture.  The  ventilators  may  be 
covered  with  wire-gauze  when  it  may  become  dedrable 
to  exclude  flies,  wasps,  Ice. 


-•♦*- 


Peaches  for  Drying. 

[A  female  iViend,  who  is  a  thorough  practical  horti- 
culturist, has  kindly  fVimished  the  following  useful  no- 
tice, which,  like  every  thing  else  firom  her  pen,  is  the 
result  of  more  than  ordinary  judgment  and  experience.] 

Having  been  in  the  practice  of  drying  large  quantities 
of  fruit  for  family  use,  I  have  been  led  to  observe  which 
kinds  yield  the  greatest  proportion,  from  a  given  amount 
of  fVesh  fruit.  I  flnd  that  Kenrick's  Heath  is  by  far  the 
most  productive  variety  for  this  purpose.  It  Is  a  large 
green  fleshed  peach,  ripening  the  last  of  9th mo.  (Sept.) 
with  us,  combining  every  desirable  qnality.  In  the 
autumn  of  1850  three  bushels  of  fresh  peaches,  produced 
half  a  bushel  of  dried  ones.  Five  bushels  of  apples,  I 
think,  is  what  we  allow  t<o  make  one  of  dried  fruit. 
Then,  the  labor  is  not  more  than  half  as  great,  to  pre- 
pare the  peach,  as  it  is  the  apple — no  coring  is  neces- 
sary,—only  pare  it,  split  it  in  two,  and  lay  them  on 
boards,  in  the  oven  after  taking  out  the  bread;  leave  the 
door  open  to  permit  the  molstore  to  evHK>rate,  and  in 
two  days  they  will  be  ready  to  put  away.  This  lias  been 
my  experience  for  the  two  seasons  past.  So  highly  do  I 
esteem  this  variety,  that  I  have  budded  several  hundreds, 
with  the  intention  of  planting  an  entire  ordiard  of  them. 
They  are  even  more  jirofitable  than  the  apple,  and  come 
much  sooner  into  bearing.  £.  S.  Hillside,  W^ffng 
county  f  N.  F. 

To  repel  the  Blaek  Ant. 

R.  G.  PARnEK,  of  Palmyra,  K.  T.,  informs  us  that 
after  trying  the  application  of  a  large  number  of  offen- 
sive substances,  for  repelling  the  black  ant  firom  his  bor- 
ders, he  has  found  ianmr^e  oil  to  be  completely  effectual. 
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Aaswento  laqviilM* 


Tbahsplavtuio  Stbawbkkkus.— "  When  is  the  best 
time  to  transpUnt  strawberriesy  after  it  has  been  omitted 
lo  spriDgr'    G.  W,  C. 

Aji  Boon  after  the  bearing  season  as  practicable.  The 
earlier  they  are  set  out,  the  better  will  be  the  growth 
they  will  make  before  winter;  and  the  more  perfect  will 
be  the  crop  next  year. 

Many  persons  lose  all  the  plants  they  remove  at  mid- 
summer, even  after  laborious  watering,  by  not  doing  the 
work  right.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken  up,  the 
leaves  should  be  all  removed  but  the  small  central  ones 
not  yet  half  expanded ;  the  roots  should  be  immersed  in 
mud,  and  the  plants  then  set  out ;  the  earth  should  be 
settled  about  them  by  pouring  on  water,  and  then  fine 
earth  drawn  around  them  to  form  a  mellow  surface.  A 
coating  of  fine  manure,  two  inches  thick,  should  then  be 
placed  about  them,  which  will  keep  the  ground  moist, 
and  prevent  baking  if  any  subsequent  watering  is  needed, 
which  will  scarcely  ever  be  the  case.  On  suitable  soil, 
not  one  plant  in  twenty  will  be  lost. 

ScccKssioN  or  Pbaas. — ^^  For  how  many  months  of 
the  year  can  a  supply  of  good  pears  be  had,  and  what 
would  be  a  good  selection  for  this  purpose?"    W. 

In  the  northern  States,  pears  may  be  had  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  without  difficultyi  if  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  given  to  selection  and  culture.  The  earliest  pear 
Is  the  ^tnire  Joannetf  small,  productive,  and  third  rate. 
A  week  later  is  the  Madeleine^  a  good  variety,  ripening 
with  the  wheat  crop.  The  Summer  Doyenne  ripens 
about  the  same  time,  and  is  nearly  as  good,— both  being 
eminently  desirable  sorts.  A  week  or  two  later  are  the 
English  JargondU  and  Skinlutf  pears  of  good  but  iK>t 
of  the  highest  quality,  but  better  than  many  of  the ''  far 
brought^  and  dear  bought''  varieties  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said.  The  Jargonelle  is  worthless  without  house- 
ripening,  and  the  Madeleine  is  greatly  improved  by  it. 
Next  to  these  follow  the  Bloodgaod  and  Dearborn,  then 
the  Rottieter  and  Tyaonj  which  are  the  two  best  sum- 
mer pears  for  quality.  The  only  objection  to  the  Res- 
tlezer  is  its  small  size ;  It  holds  the  same  place  among 
summer  pears  that  the  Seckel  does  among  those  of  au- 
tumn ;  and  the  only  objection  to  the  Tyson  is  its  tardy 
bearing.  The  Bartlett,  which  commences  ripening  at 
the  close  of  summer,  is  far  fsmed  for  its  size,  produc- 
tiveness, and  fine  quality,  and  the  free  growth  and  early 
bearing  of  the  tree.  Among  the  best  sorts  for  early 
autumn,  are  the  Wathington,  Bilboa,  St.  Ghitlain, 
Jtndrewty  Belle  Luerativef  and  HetUhcotj  all  of  medium 
size  and  fine  quality.  After  them  follow  FlemUh  Beauty j 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jtrsty,  Onondaga,  AvJtumn  Paradise, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Steven^  Genesee,  and  Urhanisti,  which  are 
all  above  medium  in  size,  and  Seehel,  the  highest  flavor- 
ed of  all  pears,  which  is  small.  A  little  later  are  Dix, 
Beurre  d*jSnjou,  and  White  and  Oray  Doyenne.  The 
two  latter  are  unsurpassed  for  their  good  qualities,  in 
all  localities  adapted  to  their  growth.  The  Diet  and 
Winkfield  ripen  late  in  autumn,  extending  into  winter. 
Among  the  best  early  winter  sorts  are  Glout  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Aremberg,  and  Beurre  Gris  d^hiver  Nou- 
veau,  or  Gray  Winter  Beurre.  The  Lavrrence,  a  new 
•ort,  also  promises  very  highly.    Passe  Colmar  (which 


should  be  well  thinned,  and  have  good  culture)  and 

Princes  St,  Germain,  sae  good  pears  for  mid- winter* 

and  Easter  Beurre  the  best  loi^  keeper  that  has  been 

tried  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  country.    To 

ripen  into  a  high  flavor,  the  latter  must  have  a  very  rich 

soil,  and  be  well  mulched  in  dry  seasons.    Specimens 

of  this  sort  have  sometimes  kept  nearly  into  summeri 

but  such  specimens  are  not  commonly  the  best  ripened, 

and  are  imperfect  in  flavor.    An  indispenuble  requisite 

to  the  successful  keeping  of  winter  pears,  is  the  right 

kind  of  a  cellar;  which  should  be  cook  without  freezing* 

moist  enough  to  prevent  shrivelling  on  one  hand,  and 

rotting  on  the  other.    From  this,  as  is  well  known,  they 

are  to  be  removed  into  a  warm  room  to  become  soft,  rich, 

and  fine  for  eating. 

f » 

Iittbor  and  Its  Pay* 

The  New-England  Farmer  gives  a  good  example  of 
the  successful  management  of  an  orchard.  When  the 
trees  were  an  inch  in  diameter,  manure  was  applied,  and 
they  were  kept  dug  around,  the  circle  thus  cultivated 
being  yearly  increased  in  size  as  the  roots  extended  in 
length.  This  circle  has  now  become  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  Chip  manure,  bones,  ashes,  and  other  fer- 
tilizing substances,  are  often  applied.  The  result  of  this 
labor  is,  that  the  owner  obtains  yearly  large  crops  of 
beautiful  and  excellent  fruit,  and  obtains  more  money 
from  his  orchard  than  many  farmers  do  fVom  all  sour- 
ces, although  this  does  not  constitute  his  main  business. 


■*%^ 


Garden  Economy  at  M idsnnuner. 

Fromalmostevery  kitchen,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  slops,  soap-suds,  and  other  waste  liquids  thrown 
away,  disfiguring  by  a  foetid  puddle  some  half  concealed 
spot  of  the  kitchen  yard.  It  is  always  as  pleasing  as  it 
is  rare,  to  see  the  back  yard  kept  in  as  clean,  neat  and 
finished  condition  as  those  portions  of  the  premises  kept 
specially  for  exhibition  to  the  eye.  Happily  there  are 
a  few,  who  by  a  well  managed  economy  in  this  particu- 
lar, not  only  avoid  all  ofiensive  odors  about  their  dwel* 
lings,  but  contribute  towards  the  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  of  their  garden  vegetables  and  fruit  trees,  by 
the  timely  irrigation  thus  given  them.  We  should  like 
to  exhibit  to  some  who  have  been  neglectful,  the  kitchen 
court  of  an  acquaintance,  which  will  challenge  for  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  any  of  the  front  yards  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

Irrigation  simply  in  itself  is  highly  beneficial  to  moat 
garden  plants;  the  benefit  is  increased  by  the  fertilizing 
matter  often  contained  in  waste  water.  On  light  or 
gravelly  soils  for  example,  a  free  supply  of  water  doubles 
the  growth  of  the  raspberry,  and  greatly  unproves  the 
size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit ;  and  strawberries,  as  the 
iVuit  approaches  maturity,  are  almost  incredibly  benefit- 
ted. A  cultivator  in  one  of  our  villages,  applied  water 
fteely  to  his  vegetables  during  the  past  summer.  **  In 
ten  days,"  he  says,  **  early  potatoes  grew  two-thirds  in 
size.''  He  had  never  obtamed  good  potatoes  before; 
other  crops  were  greatly  benefitted. 

In  applying  wash  to  fruit  trees,  it  will  be  of  little  use. 
to  pour  it  on  a  narrow  spot  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  trunk, 
where  but  few  of  the  young  roots  can  receive  it,  but  it 
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miut  be  dashed  on  broadcaat,  as  far  as  the  circle  of  roots 
extends. 

An  aoqoalntance  has  procured  a  wheelbarrow.  ftirniBh- 
ed  with  a  broad  tire,  that  it  may  pass  without  sinkini:, 
over  mellow  ground,  and  a  barrel  with  a  hinge-lid|  into 
which  all  slops  ace  thrown,  and  wheeled  on  the  garden 
as  often  as  necessary.  If  the  odor  of  the  barrel  be- 
comes too  offensive,  a  quart  or  two  of  diarooal-dnst 
thrown  in  at  once  corrects  the  evil 


-♦♦«- 


Timelr  Hinti 

Many  cultivators,  who  devote  a  fair  proportion  of  at- 
tention to  their  fruit  trees  in  spring,  forget  and  almost 
wholly  neglect  them  at  mid-summer .  To  such  we  would 
briefly  suggest  the  importance  of  keeping  a  constant  eye 
to  them,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  good  cultivation, 
and  to  prevent  disaster  fVom  disease  or  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  A  tree  will  not  thrive.  Unless  it  is  widely  and 
deeply  spaded  about,  or  otherwise  kept  with  a  clean  and 
mellow  soil .  For  newly  transplanted  trees,  mulching,  or 
covering  Keavily  with  straw  or  other  litter,  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  hot  season.  On  dry  soils,  the  fruit 
of  the  raspberry  is  greatly  benefitted  by  mulchmg. 
TVith  gooseberries,  a  deep  littering  is  indispensible. 

If  the  black-knot  should  make  its  appearance  on  the 
plnm,  all  the  affected  parts  should  be  immediately  cut 
off  and  burned.  This,  If  repeated  when  necessary,  will 
keep  the  trees  clear  of  the  evil.  The  labor  of  watching 
ahd  cutting,  will  not  be  a  tenth  part  as  much  as  every 
gardener  willingly  devotes  to  the  culture  of  a  crop  of 
cabbages.  Pear  trees  affected  with  the  blight  are  to  be 
similarly  treated. 

Kewly  transpUnted  trees,  with  tall  naked  stems,  are 
often  injured  by  the  hot  son  striking  upon  them,  espe- 
dally  at  points  which  happen  to  incline  from  its  rays. 
They  may  be  protected  by  two  narrow  boards  nailed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  enclose  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the  an- 
fl^e.  Stiff  white  paper  wrapped  loosely  around  and  Ued 
with  twine,  serves  a  good  purpose. 


■^^^ 


Hardiness  of  the  Osage  Onuag»» 

BsHJJLxiv  HoDos,  of  BufBklo,  gives  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Horticulturist,  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
Osage  Orange  as  a  hedge  plant  for  the  north,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  following  fkcts.  The  first  season  the 
growth  was  nearly  two  feet,  the  whole  of  which  was 
killed  by  the  subsequent  winter,  the  roots  remaining  un- 
injured. The  second  year  (1860)  shoots  were  thrown 
up  three  or  fbur  feet  high,  from  one  to  two  feet  of  which 
were  killed  hist  winter,  althoogh  not  a  severe  one. 

After  experiments  continued  for  more  than  ten  yeant, 
in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  is  not  unfrequently 
6  or  7^  below  zero,  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  been 
induced  to  adopt  a  different  opinion.  Solitary  trees,  it 
is  true,  are  often  one-third  or  one-half  killed,  and  young 
seedlings  very  often  down  to  the  ground  ;  but  there  are 
three  substantial  reasons  why  this  liability  is  not  a  for- 
xhidable  objection  to  a  hedge.  In  the  first  place,  the 
killing  does  not  extend  further  down  than  the  young 
liedge  should  be  cropped  or  sheared;  secondly,  when 
growing  thickly  together,  the  shoots  protect  each  other 
in  a  remarkable  degree  from  the  effects  of  the  weather; 


and  thirdly,  when  kept  sheared,  the  growth  ceases  lobe 
succulent  and  tender,  and  the  shoots  acp  not  kflled  to 
any  extent  whatever.  In  a  hedge  which  has  stood  two 
years,  partly  nntrimmed  and  which  was  made  of  three- 
year  plants,  the  long  and  suecnleoi  shoots  which  had 
shot  up  alone  to  some  height,  were  observed  this  spring 
to  be  killed  at  top ;  but  the  smaller  and  thicker  shoota 
below,  were  hi  leaf  to  their  utmost  extremities.  The 
fact  that  a  growth  of  three  or  four  feet  was  made  the 
second  year  as  shove  stated,  mdicates  a  fertile  stA  and 
a  consequent  snocolence  not  favorable  to  endnranoe  of 
intense  frost ;  the  result  is  very  different  on  a  soQ  of 
moderate  fertility  and  with  cropped  shoots. 

The  wall  of  impenetrable  armor  which  the  Osage 
Orange  presents  by  its  profhnon  of  sharp  thorns,  renders 
it  particularly  valuable  as  a  boundary  fbr  fruit  g^ardens, 
and  it  is  believed  that  its  less  rapid  growth  at  the  north' 
will  remove  the  objection  sometimes  made  to  it  in  the 
middle  and  western  states,  of  drawing  too  strongly  cfOr 
the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  soil. 

It  is  not  expected  that  hi  frosty  valleys  and  hi  sndi' 
localities  as  are  usually  too  cold  for  the  peach  crop,  tlur 
hedge  will  answer ;  but  in  other  places  thei«  is  so  strong 
reason  to  believe  Its  fitness,  that  farther  experiments 
to  say  the  least  are  ftilly  warranted. 


-►♦«- 


The  fame  of  a  Name, 


The  celebrity  of  the  Yu-galieu  pears  of  wesfcem  Vew- 
York  in  some  of  the  eastern  market*  Is  well  known. 
The  value  of  this  good  name  is  quite  amuaingly  ahowB 
by  a  story  related  by  L.  F.  Allen  in  the  Horticiritnriit. 
Two  gentlemen  of  the  Genssee  eonntry  sent  each  tevenl 
barrels  of  Y irgalieu  pears  to  be  sold  m  New-Tork.  One 
of  them  called  hupearsthe  "  Yfafgaliea/'  the  oidy  asBie 
As  knew;  the  other,  to  he  precise,  marked  his  "  White 
Doyenne."  In  a  ihw  we^s  the  consignee  lefciuiied  aa 
an  account  of  sales.  The  YlrgaUeus  brought  $12  per 
barrel;  the  White  Doyenne's,  $6.  The  seller  gravely 
remarked  that  they  were  both  fine  specimens  of  pear; 
but  if  the  owner  of  the  Doyenne's  had  only  sent  his  Yk- 
galieus  as  his  neighbor  did,  he  could  have  sold  them  6r 
as  much! 

Experiments  with  the  best  Strawbenriea. 

M.  6.  WABNsn,  well  known  as  the  leading  strawber- 
ry culturist  at  Rochester,  reports  the  following  results 
in  Moore's  Rural  Kew- Yorker.  The  soil  was  only  good 
plowed  land. 

The  Hoveif*a  produced  the  largest  berries,  Bun't 
NeiO'Pine  next,  Columbus  next,  be.  The  Rival  Hud- 
son yielded  the  greatest  quantity,  the  New  Pine  the  next, 
Columbus  next,  Hovey's  next.  According  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bed,  and  the  amount  of  the  crc^  given, 
the  Rival  Hudson  must  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  2G0 

bushels  per  acre. 

•  •• 

The  William's  Favorits  Appls. — The  handsome 

appearance  and  good  quality  of  this  early  variety,  have 

made  it  a  great  fUvorite  in  some  parts  of  New-England, 

but  the  high  culture  it  requires  will  lessen  its  value  for 

general  cultivation,  until  orchardists  Icam  to  give  more 

attention  to  their  trees.    S.  W.  Cole,  of  Boston,  says, 

*' When  perfect  it  is  very  handsome  and  saleable.    One 
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cnltiTAtor  in  this  viciiiity  has  pat  a  cart>load  of  manttre 

around  a  tree  yearly,  and  he  has  sometimes  sold  the 

trvdt  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  barrel.'' 

••I 

Pear  Bliglit, 

.  J.  Dowjrxiio,  in  a  late  nnmber  of  his  Horticnltn- 
rist,  after  stating  that  the  pear  blight  is  caused  by  the 
aztremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  our  variable  climate,  says, 
"  The  remedy  is  to  wind  straw  ropes  around  the  stems 
and  larger  branchesi  and  mulch  the  surface  of  the  ground 
oyer  the  roots.  A  cultirator  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
lives  in  a  blight  district,  and  who  made  wry  faces  for 
years  over  the  blight,  has  become  a  cheerful  and  happy 
man  since  he  has  practiced  this  simple  method.'^ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lbssons  in  Mourn  Faexiho  ;  oa  AoRicuLTuax  voa 
Schools;  containing  Scientific  Exercbes  for  Recitation; 
and  Elegant  Extracts  from  Rural  Literature,  for  Acade- 
mic or  Family  Reading.  By  Rev.  Johx  L.  Blakx,  D. 
D.  New.York:  M.  H.  Newman  k  Go. 

This  work  is  from  the  same  pen  as  the  ''  Farmer's 
£very-day  Book,"  published  a  year  ago^  and  which  we 
are  pleased  to  learn,  has  been  well  received  by  the  public. 
The  author  seems  to  have  a  good  understanding  of  the 
wants  of  cur  rural  population,  In  regard  to  general  edu- 
cation, and  the  khid  of  books  best  fitted  to  inspire  a 
taste  for  agricoltural  pursuits.  The  volume  under  con- 
sideration is  composed  partly  of  or^nal  articles,  and 
partly  of  seleeted  ones.  They  are  of  a  character  well 
calculated  to  interest  the  rising  generation  of  farmers, 
and  to  infuse  more  elevated  ideas  in  regard  t9  their  vo- 
oatioB.  The  hook  is  of  a  convenient  form  aild  siase  for 
the  use  of  schools— containbig  upwards  of  400  pages^  12 
mo.— Is  neatly  printed  and  well  bound. 


Aoatoi7X.9uaAL  Rapoac  or  tbn  CoKMissiONBa  ov 
Patxnts  for  1849-60.  We  have  lately  received  a 
copy  of  this  document.  It  contams  a  large  amount  of 
Suable  matter,  well  arranf^.  We  should  have  been 
much  interested  with  many  of  the  articles,  had  we  not 
read  them  before  in  the  SotUhem  CtUtivator9Jkd  the  Ge- 
Mttt  FariMTj  which  had  been  made  the  mediums  for 
giving  them  to  the  public  before  the  Report  was  issued. 


A  TasATisi;  on  tab  Histoxt  and  Manaobbxnt  or 
Obnamkntal  and  Dobbstic  Poultet.  By  Rev.  E.  S. 
DixoB ;  with  large  additions  by  J.  J.  Kxbb;  illustrated 
w\th  original  figures  of  Fowls.  Philadelphia:  £.  H. 
Bdtler  k  Go. 

Of  the  making  of  poultry-books  there  will  probably  be 
no  end,  at  least  so  long  as  the  ''hen  fever''  continues. 
Tills  is  the  fifth  work  on  this  subject  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  within  the  past  and  present  year, 
besides  the  new  editions  of  former  American  works  of 
this  character,  and  the  Importation  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  several  of  foreign  origin.  The  work  above  men- 
tioned purports  to  be  a  reprint  of  the  highly  popular 
work  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon,  first  published  in  London  in 
1848,  "  with  additions"  by  Mr.  Knee.  The  preface 
opens  thus:  "In  oflfering  to  the  public  Mr.  Dixon's 
Treatise  'on  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry/"  fcc. 


But  notwithstanding  this^  and  the  use  of  Mr.  Dixon'b 
title,  the  work  contains,  comparatively,  but  a  small  part 
of  Mr.  D.'s.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  mir^ttre  of  selections  from 
Mr.  DncoN,  with  remarks  of  Mr.  Kber,  and  letters  from' 
the  owners  of  fowls  whose  "  portraite''  are  said  to  be 
given.  But  the  descriptions  of  varieties  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  Mr.  Dixon,  even  where  Mr.  D.'s  ar* 
rangement  is  ostensibly  followed.  Thus  Mr.  Kbbb 
represents  the  Hamburgh  fowl  as  a  top-knot  variety, 
giving  a  corresponding  cut— whereas  Mr.  Dixon  applies 
the  term  only  to  a  kind  of  fowls  whieh  never  have  this 
i4>pendage.  But  we  cannot  here  go  into  particulars- 
shall  probably  take  another  occasion  for  this  purpose. 
So  fiir  as  regards  mechanical  execution,  the  work  is  enti- 
tled to  much  praise — it  is  decidedly  superior  to  any 
which  has  been  got  up  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
style  of  the  engravings,  many  of  which  are  highly  credi- 
table  to  the  artist.  ■ 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone:  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field.  By  Hugh  Millee.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings.    Boston:  Godld  k  Lincoln. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Gray  k,  Speaoub  of 
this  city,  a  copy  of  this  work.  It  contains  many  impor- 
tant geological  facts,  presented  In  a  very  interesting  light. 
The  strange  hypothesis  of  transmutation  of  species,  styl- 
ed by  its  advocates  '*  progression,"  is  thus  humorously 
shown  off  by  Mr.  Millee  :  "  The  descendants  of  the 
ourang'Otdangj  for  instance,  may  be  employed  in  some 
fViture  age  in  writing  treatises  on  Geology,  in  which  they 
shall  have  to  describe  the  remains  of  the  quadrumana 
as  belonging  to  an  extinct  order.  Lamarck  himself, 
when  bearing  home  in  triumph  with  him  the  skeleton  of 
some  huge  salamander  or  crocodile  of  the  Lias,  might 
indulge,  consistently  with  his  theory,  in  the  pleasing  be- 
lief that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  bones  of  hia 
gcand&ther— a  grandfkther  removed,  of  course,  to  a  re> 
mote  degree  of  consanguinity,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  great-greais,  Kever  yet  was  there 
a  fkncy  so  wild  and  extravagant  but  there  have  been 
men  bold  enough  to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  phlloso> 
phy,  and  ingenious  enough  to  find  reasons  for  the  pro- 
priety of  the  name.'' 

Habpxe's  New  Monthlt  Magazine.  This  valuable 
Magasine  has  entered  on  its  second  year.  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  volume,  (that  for  June,)  commences  with 
"  Summer,"  by  Thompson,  beautifully  and  appropriate- 
ly illustrated.  It  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  Each  number  contains  144  octavo  pages. 
The  number  before  us  indicates  that  the  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  it  has  been,  one  of  the  best  literary  peri- 
odicals published.    Haepee  k  Beothees,  New-York. 

Wild  Inconsistency. — Dr.  Lee  remarks,  in  relation 
to  the  present  forgetfnlneas  of  agriculture  by  the  gov- 
ernment, **  To  Washington,  as  a  Gneralj  there  is  go^ 
log  up  in  the  federal  metropolis,  a  monument  which  wQl 
cost  over  a  million,  and  be  five  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
height;  but  to  Washington  the  farmer,  nothing  is  donei 
except  to  permit  the  once  fine  estate  at  Mount  Yernon 
to  grow  up  in  briars,  bushes  and  pines,  a  harbor  for  wild 
beasts.  What  with  the  ten  millions  a  year  expended  on 
the  armyj  and  the  nearly  twenty  millions  given  to  polUU 
eians,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  nation  of  farmers 
cannot  afford  a  few  dollars  necessary  to  make  the  estate 
of  the  great  and  good  Washiugton  an  experimental  or 
model  farm." 
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Plan  or  a  Dairy-Hoase* 

Editobs  of  thb  Cultivator — ^Acoompanyiog  this,  I 
■end  you  a  plan  of  a  dairy-honee,  which,  doubtlea,  may 
not  suit  the  fancy  of  every  dairyman,  yet  it  is  thought 
to  embrace  as  many  conveniences  as  can  well  be  embo- 
died In  a  building  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

The  plan  is  arranged  for  cheese  making,  though  it  will 
be  found  equally  convenient  for  butter  maldng,  by  sub- 
stituting the  furniture  necessary  f<«  butter  making  for 
that  described  in  the  plan. 

The  building  should  consist  of  a  cellar  and  one  story 
above ;  the  former,  settled  about  three  or  four  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  provided  with  a  drain,  emptying  if 
possible  into  the  slop-tub  in  the  cow  barn.  The  wall 
of  the  cellar,  and  both  stories,  if  convenient,  should  be 
of  stone  or  brick,  laid  In  Hme  mortar,  and  from  18  to 
24  inches  thick.  The  bottom  should  be  of  water-lime 
mortar,  which  will,  when  properly  prepared,  soon  har- 
den into  a  level  smooth  surface,  quite  imperishable,  and 
be  proof  against  water,  and  all  rats  and 
mice.  The  pipes,  leading  to  and  from 
the  cisterns,  be,  should  be  laid  down 
before  the  floor  is  laid,  and  the  mortar 
carefully  fitted  to  them.  The  ice-house 
should  be  plastered  with  waterlime, 
and  a  little  space  left  between  the  ico 
and  bottom  of  the  house,  to  allow  the 
water  a  small  space.  The  top  and  side 
walls  of  the  dairy  house  should  be 
finished  with  plaster,  by  which  means 
a  uniform  temperature,  indispensible  to 
curing  cheese  well,  is  more  easily  se- 
cured.   Size,  18  by  30  feet  outside. 

Explanation, — 1.  The  room  for  mak- 
ing cheese  in,  U  by  -18.  2.  Closet  10 
by  10.  provided  with  shelves,  for  storing 
all  sorts  of  furniture. 

8.  loe-house,  10  by  10.  This  should 
be  enclosed  by  double  walls,  and  great 
care  taken  to  make  both  perfectly  air 
tight,  and  the  space  may  be  filled  with 
sand,  leached  ashes,  or  almost  any  dry 
porous  substance;  but  nothing  is  so 
good  as  air,  provided  it  Is  not  permitted 
to  circulate  in  and  out  of  the  space,  be- 
cause air  when  not  in  motion  is  almost 
a  non-conductor  of  heat ;  but  since  cold 
air  is  heavier  than  warm,  if  crevices 
are  left  near  the  bottom  of  the  ice  vault,  the  cold  air 
contained  in  it,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  without  is 
raised,  flows  out,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  warmer 
air  passing  in  at  the  same  crevices,  and  an  equilibrium 
is  soon  restored  between  the  temperature  of  the  air 
without  and  within  the  ice-house,  and  the  ice  rapidly 
wastes  away.  For  this  reason  the  door  should  be  double 
and  open  near  the  top  of  the  vault,  or  it  may  have  no 
door  on  the  side  and  be  filled  and  emptied  through  a 
trap  door  tVora  the  upper  stx)ry.  The  lower  floor  must 
be  high  enough  to  draw  water  from  it  into  the  milk  vat. 

4.  General  store  room  and  wood  cellar,  11  by  18. 

6.  A  stove  or  furnace  of  some  kind,  at  which  steam  is 
generated  for  warming  milk;  heating  water,  fcc.    6. 


Stairs  to  the  cheese  loft.  7.  A  tin  cistern,  large  enough 
to  contain  as  much  milk  as  is  to  be  set  at  once,  surrornkd- 
ed  by  a  wooden  vat,  leaving  a  space  an  inch  wide  at  the 
sides,  and  nearly  two  under  the  bottom,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  water,  either  warm  or  cold,  for  heating  or 
cooling  milk.  a.  Lead  pipe  leading  from  steam  genera- 
tor to  water  in  wooden  vat,  by  which  the  mUk  is  con- 
veniently raised  to  any  desired  temperature.  Bjmeanff 
of  the  stops  in  the  pipe,  the  steam  may  be  let  in  to  a 
water  cistern  (12)  when  not  needed  to  heat  the  milk, 
by  which  hot  water  is  always  easily  kept  on  hand  for 
cleansing  the  various  untensOs.  The  end  of  the  steam 
pipe  should  pass  under  the  center  of  the  cistern,  and  a 
board  a  foot  square  must  be  placed  between  it  and  the 
cistern  to  prevent  heating  the  cistern  too  hot  just  wben  the 
steam  is  discharged,  b,  A  pipe  leading  to  the  nnk  drain, 
by  which  both  the  whey  and  water  are  led  off  from  the  cis- 
tern, when  the  cheese  is  sufficiently  scalded .  The  whey 
pipe  should  be  large,  not  less  than  two  inches,  so  tlist 
when  the  orifice  is  opened  the  whey  will  escape  imme- 
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Second  Floor. 

diately,  and  thus  prevent  the  curd  from  sticking  togeth- 
er. To  prevent  the  curd  from  escaping  with  the  whey, 
a  tin  strainer  of  a  peculiar  form  is  inserted  in  the  orifice. 
This  strainer  Is  a  cylinder  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
as  long  as  the  vat  is  deep;  this  cylinder  is  perforated  u 
full  of  fine  holes  as  the  strength  of  the  metal  will  admit, 
and  to  the  lower  end  of  it  is  soldered  a  tin  tube  large 
enough  to  fit  the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  While 
the  curd  is  setting,  the  orifice  is  stopped  with  a  plug  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  vat,  smaller  at  the  upper  end,  and 
when  the  whey  Is  to  be  let  off,  the  tin  strainer  b  slij^wd 
over  the  plug,  and  into  the  orifice,  when  the  plug  is  re- 
moved, and  the  whey  escapes;  this  may  be  done  if  the 
orifice  is  taperfaig,  and  the  plug  made  to  fit  the  lower 
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put,  and  the  cylinder  the  upper, 
c.  P!pe  leading  cold  wat«r  tnta 
the  bottom  of  the  ice-booie  to 
the  wooden  dstera,  for  tbe  par- 
pose  of  cooling  tbe  milk. 

8.  Cheete  pren. 

9.  Table  for  tarning  the  checM 
npon.  This  l&bte«hoald  be  about 
two  iacbes  lower  than  the  press 
bed,  lod  ■  wide  board, apoD  imall 
wheels,  is  pUced  npon  ths  table, 
and  the  cheese  placed  npon  it, 
after  being  pressed. 

10.  An  elevation  niaei  by 
cords,  pullies,  and  weights,  by 
wblch  the  cheese  is  elevated  on 
the  little  car,  to  the  lod,  when, 
alUr  being  wheeled  on  the  scalei 
and  weighed.  It  is  run  back, 
raised  lo  any  shelf,  aod  wheeled 
aronnd  to  any  desired  placa. 
Thissave«  all  lifting,  after  leaving 
the  press,  till  it  is  sold. 

11.  Pamp  or  penstock. 

12.  Tub  or  dsCeru  for  beating 

13.  IPoodCU   TBI 

tin  vat  is  placed. 

14.  Sinkprovided  wltbaapont, 

leadingallslop,whey,  fcc.,away. 

15.  Doors— £.  Windows. 
Plan  o/io/t.—A.  Second  floor, 

B.  Sbelres,  SO  inches  wide,  ex- 
tending aronnd  the  room.  As 
many  of  them  can  be  arranged 
as  necessary  to  accommodate  the 

There  fa  hot  one  window,  and 
this  shoald  be  provided  wltli 
blinds  and  darkened  in  warm 
weather,  to  guard  against  all  in- 
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The  accompanying  plan  of  a  Stable,  deetgned  for  a 
gentleman  on  the  Hadson,  was  flrtt  pabltehed  la  tlie 
HorticullurUI,  and  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dowbiko  : 

This  stable,  is  intended  toprodnce  a  pictnrcsqne  ef- 
fect eKtemally.  and  lo  contain  internally  all  the  con- 
venience demanded  in  a  building  of  this  class.  The 
central  portion  contains  tbe  carriage-bouse,  with  space 
for  four  vehicles,  and  a  barness-rooto  at  the  end  of  It. 
On  one  side  of  this  li  the  slable— the  stalls  B4  feet  wide, 
with  rack  supplied  with  hay  through  wells,  over  each 
rack,  in  the  floor  of  the  hay-loll  above.  A  flight  of  stairs 
leads  from  the  end  of  the  stable  to  tbe  hay-iofl  above,  and 
is  placed  here  In  order  to  prevent  any  dust  (Vom  the  bay- 
loft  from  Adding  its  way  into  tbe  carriage-house.  On  the 
side  of  the  camagc-boase  are  a  tool-house  and  work- 
shop. Alt  the  doors  In  this  stable  slide  upon  iron  rollers 
rnnniag  upon  a  piece  of  plain  bnr  iron  above  the  door. 
These  iron  rollers  are  attached  flrmly  to  tbe  door  by 
iron  straps,  and  the  door,  being  thuasnupendcd,  not  only 
runs  much  more  easily  and  freely  than  if  the  track  were 
at  the  bottom,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  but  the  Irsck  Is 
not  liable  to  get  elt^ged  by  dnst  or  other  matters  falling 


npon  the  Soor.  Besides  this,  a  sliding  door  In  a  stable, 
when  opened,  gives  the  largest  possible  egress  in  a  given 
space,  and  can  never  stand  in  the  way  to  the  Injury  of 
horses  or  carriages  passing  in  or  out  on  either  side. 

The  high-roof  of  this  building  gives  a  good  deal  of 
room  in  (he  hay  lofl,  and  the  ventilation  on  the  top 
keeps  this  space  cool  and  airy  at  all  seasons.  The  whole 
Is  built  of  wood,  the  vertical  hoarding  battened  in  the 

PoaK  Nakiiio  with  Coaa.— The  unprofltableness  of 
feeding  to  bogs  uncooked  corn,  Is  shown  by  an  experi- 
ment given  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  performed  by  J.  E. 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin.  Two  pigs,  a  cross  between  tbe 
Byfleld  and  Berkshire,  were  selected,  both  alike  In  every 
respect,  except  that  one  weighed  260  lbs.  the  other  SIT 
Ibe.  Tbe  heaviest  was  fed  with  corn  meal  mixed  with 
cold  water,  consumed  426  lbs,  and  gained  68  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  other  ate  BOB  lbs.  of  ahelled  com,  (with 
plenty  of  good  water,)  and  gained  only  Si  lbs.  in  live 
weight.  Thus  it  appears  that  8  lb.  G  oz.  of  meal,  and 
11{  Ihs.  of  corn,  were  required  fur  each  pound  of  dress- 
ed pork.  Had  the  menl  been  cooked  with  about  Ihreo 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  It  would  not  haTe  required  half 
tbe  amonat  used  when  uncooked. 
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We  make  the  following  extracts  from  letters  received 
by  US  f^om  Mr.  Jobnsoh,  the  Agent  fVom  the  State  of 
New.York,  to  this  exhibition.  They  will  be  read  with 
interest.    Eds. 

LoHDOK,  May  0^  16S1. 

DxAB  Sir — ^Ere  this  reaches  you,  yon  will  have  seen 
the  account  of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
will  answer  as  well  as  any  deseription  I  can  give.  No 
pen,  however,  can  do  Justice  to  the  whole  display.  It 
has  never,  in  all  its  parts,  been  before  excelled,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  The  day  was  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  out-door  display  magnificent.  Within,  every- 
thing  in  complete  order  when  Her  Majesty  arrived,  and 
the  representatives  of  every  nation  and  govemraent,  I 
believe,  except  Naples,  were  present,  to  mingle  together 
their  shouts  of  i4>plattse  at  the  opening  of  an  Exhibition 
of  the  Indus^y  of  all. 

The  show  is  visited  daily  by  multitudes.  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  look  over  all  that  has  been  arranged ; 
but  have  seen  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  it  exceeds  all 
the  expectations  I  had  formed,  although  they  were,  as 
I  thought,  very  highly  raised.  England  has  done  what 
we  expected — ^presented  her  best  things  in  absolute  pro- 
fusion. Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  her 
engines  and  machinery  for  her  fiictories,  exceed  in  finish 
any  thing  I  ever  before  saw.  Whole  establishments 
have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  literally  brought  here. 

In  the  hasty  examination  of  the  implements,  I  do  not 
discover  any  new  ones  that  we  have  not  heard  of— ex- 
cept an  iron  horse-rake,  much  like  the  spring-tooth  rake 
of  our  country,,  which  is  a  for  more  available  implement 
than  any  heretofore  in  use— and  some  new  plows  of  light- 
er make,  and  I  think  an  improvement  upon  those  hereto- 
fore made.  I  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  begin  with 
the  different  exhibitors,  and  go  through  their  articles, 
— carefully  noting  each,  and,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  a»> 
oertaining  its  qualities,  price,  kc.  £(C. 

In  the  minufacturing  department— (woolen,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk,) — there  is  a  wonderful  display — not  only 
in  the  English,  but  in  the  Foreign  de]|[«artments.  France 
has  showed  herself  alive  to  this  great  Exhibition,  and  if 
John  Bull  beats  her,  be  must  have  the  credit  of  doing 
what  no  other  nation  can  approximate  to.  The  French 
exhibition  is  not  nearly  arranged;  but  every  day  opens 
some  new  and  wonderful  display  of  fine  goods,  statuary, 
fcc.,  which  attracts  multitudes,  who  stand  and  gase  and 
are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  these 
Frenchmen.  Austria,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
ftc,  have  many  very  fine  things.  The  United  States,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  have  not  fulfilled  our  expectations,  nor 
justified  John  Bull's  fears,  in  the  exhibition  they  have 
made.  Not  half  the  space  alloted  us  has  been  occupied ; 
and  France  and  England  are  filling  up  the  vacancies. 
We  have,  I  think  it  is  admitted  generally,  the  finest 
piece  of  sculpture — "  The  Greek  Slave,"  by  Powers. 
A  dying  Indian,  made  i¥om  American  marble,  by  a  young 
artist,  bis  first  effort — (P.  Stxphxkson»  Boston,)  No. 
467  on  the  Catalogue— is  a  masterly  work,  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  London  Times,  which  saysall  the  unkind 
things  necessary  of  the  United  States  show,  admits  it 
has  merit.    The  best  foreign  artists  here  fi^y  it  hasgrso^ 


merit;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  they  admit  that  tbt 
Greek  Slave  is  the  best  statue  exhibited. 

Mr.  RiDDLx,  the  U.  S.  Commisaoner,  has  selected 
HoRACX  Greelet,  Esq.,  as  Cliairman  of  the  Americaii 
Judges.  I  will  give  the  names  of  all  the  Judges  sa  socm 
as  they  are  announced  by  the  British  Commissionen. 

I  saw  Col.  Reid,  Chairman  of  the  foitish  Commis- 
sioners, to-day,  who  Informed  me  that  any  arHcU9  ftxnn 
our  country  would  be  received  at  any  time,  and  that  he 
was  very  desirous  our  country  should  be  better  repre- 
sented: as  having  travelled  there,  he  knew  that  the  Ex- 
hibition did  not  fkirly  represent  us,  or  our  progreaa  hi 
agriculture,  manufactures,  he.  I  wish  the  coUection  of 
wheat  in  the  straw  in  the  Agricultural  Society's  Rooms 
could  be  sent  here  in  good  condiUon;  and  also  samples 
of  our  hay  and  manure  forks,  shovels,  aqpades.  Ice,  of 
which  there  are  a  few,  but  yery  indifferent  indeed.  A 
show,  too,  of  our  manufactured  goods  should  be  made. 
The  shawls  from  West  Troy,  broadcloths,  Ice,  on^t  to 
be  here. 

I  was  at  Windsor  Castle  yesterday,  vrith  a  party  of 
Americans,  and  was  much  gratified  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  State  apartments,  splendid  paintings,  he. 
We  went  through  the  Park,  called  at  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Frogmore,  and  saw  Mr.  Ihorahav,  the  head  garden- 
er, to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  recdved 
every  attention  -,  but  had  not  time  fully  to  make  thorough 
examinations.  Here  are  grapes  in  great  prof^urion,  ripe 
strawberries  also,  and  everything  In  perftctlon,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  most  critical  examination.  I  shall  Tiattheie 
again  soon,  and  am  promised  admission,  through  Gen- 
Wevts,  to  visit  and  examine  the  stock  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  the  poultry  establishment 
of  Her  Majesty,  one  of  the  most  perfect,  probably,  in 

the  world. 

Londfin,  May  11^  185L 
On  Wednesday  I  attended  the  weekly  meeting  of  tho 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  heard  two  very  interest- 
ing lectures  from  Prof.  Way  and  Prof.  Simonda,  on  the 
use  of  salt  as  a  manure  sad  for  animals.    Professor  W^ 
took  the  first  part,  and  gave  a  brief  histwy  of  the  fects 
recorded  as  to  salt,  and  of  its  chemical  qualities,  and  the 
manner  of  its  action,  which  he  said  was  an  indirect  one, 
not  direct.     Prof.  Simonds  took  the  latter  part  of  the 
subject,  which  he  very  clearly  illustrated,  showing  the 
advantages  of  salt  for  the  use  of  animals,  and  coadudiag 
as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  well  to  give  f^ee  access  to 
it,  rather  than  give  it  at  intervals.    As  a  lecturer,  Prot 
S.  is  much  the  most  interesting— as  he  is  a  ready  speak- 
er, and  explains  with  great  clearness  his  subject.     Prot 
Way  is  rather  hesitating  in  his  manner,  but  clear  in  ths 
illustration  of  his  subject,  and  very  careftil  in  stating  his 
propositions  and  conclusions.    The  lectures  were  follow- 
ed by  a  discussion,  in  which  Col.  Cballoner,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Huxtable  and  others,  took  paii 
— resulting,  as  do  similar  discussions  in  our  own  coun- 
try, in  a  great  variety  of  opinions  in  r^ard  to  the  use 
of  salt,  directly  contradictory  to  each  other.    The  meet- 
ing was  a  very  interesting  one,  lasting  about  two  hours. 
Earl  Ducie  and  several  other  distinguished  landlords 
were  present. 

The  judges  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  sp- 
pointed  on  Monday,  im^  several  of  the  conuBittees,  or 
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Jarors  as  they  are  called,  are  at  work  daily.  I  am  on 
the  committee  onagricultaral  implements;  hnt  the  Eng- 
lish Judges  had  a  trial  of  their  implements,  and  one  or 
two  Belgian  ones,  beforeihe  exhibition  opened — and  I  am 
informed  have  made  np  their  awards.  Mr.  Fuaey  is 
chairman.  I  informed  him  that  we  should  insist  upon 
having  our  implements  tried  as  soon  as  we  had  persons 
on  the  ground  to  attend  to  them.  He  has  not  called  his 
committee  together  yet,  but  informed  me  that  he  was  in 
fffror  of  testing  our  implements;  bnt  I  should  fear  that 
the  decisions  already  made  might  be  embarrassing. 

The  gentlemen  selected  as  the  English  and  foreign  ju- 
rors, are  generally  very  intelligent,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  them,  are  disposed  to  do 
eren  justice  to  all.  The  English  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage, as  their  jurors  have  been  selected  from  those  best 
informed  on  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  while  the 
other  nations  have  to  depend  upon  gentlemen  present, 
who  may  not.  in  all  cases,  be  best  qualified  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  called  to 
Judge.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  the  jurors  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  complete  their  examinations,  though 
I  hope  it  may  be  finished  sooner.  Every  facility,  so  &r 
as  I  can  discover,  is  most  readily  afforded  by  the  British 
Commissioners,  to  have  a  fair  hearing  on  every  matter 
submitted  to  them. 

I  went  to  day  with  one  of  the  Jury  on  articles  used  for 
food,  through  all  the  grain  divisions,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  samples  of  wheat  and  com  ex- 
hibited, Were  in  the  United  States  exhibition.  None, 
except  the  wheat  feota  Australia,  was  equal  to  some  of 
our  samples.  The  Australian  wheat,  the  same  kind  pre- 
cisely as  that  we  have  at  the  Room&  and  which  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Long  Island,  raises,  was  very  fine  indeed. 

The  Canadian  wheat  was  very  good  in  some  instances, 
though  most  of  It  was  of  mixed  varieties,  which  detracts 
from  its  appearance.  A  sample  grown  in  England,  call- 
ed the  Prolific,  I  beUeve,  is  marked  as  weighing  67i  lbs. 
per  bushel,  and  was  very  fine.  The  yield  of  Mr.  Hotch* 
kiss,  of  Lewiston,  In  our  state,  68|  bushels  per  acre,  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  any  on  exhibition,  and  the  sample,  as 
you  know,  is  a  very  fair  one.  Mr.  BeU  of  Westchester 
county,  has  some  very  choice  specimens  of  grain.  A 
sample  of  White  Spring- wheat,  excels  any  I  have  before 
seen,  and  his  siieclmens  of  Winter- wheat,  White-Flint, 
Soules  and  Mediterranean,  are  remarkably  good.  In 
barley  and  oats  I  think  the  Scotch  and  English  excel  us. 
Their  grain  is  much  heavier  than  ours,  and  the  malsters 
say  that  our  barley  does  not  malt  as  well  as  theirs.  How 
this  is  I  do  not  know.  Our  samples  of  buckwheat  are 
better  than  any  other  which  I  saw.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  very  critically,  the  ilour  as 
yet;  but  I  think  some  of  ours  is  equal  to  any  I  ever  saw, 
and  such  is  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  Scotohman  from 
Edinburgh,  who  has  charge  of  a  stand  flUMwith  the 
products  of  Scotland. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
have  a  very  extensive  show.  I  should  judge  that  they 
had  removed  their  entire  Museum  here.  They  have  wax 
preparations  of  potatoes,  turneps,  peas,  8cc.,  that  are 
very  Ufe-lide«  and  their  exhibition  of  grain  in  the  ear  is 
very  extensive,  and  is  deserving,  as  it  receives,  mnch  at- 
tention.   Samples  of  forty  day  maize,  ripened  in  Eng- 


land, are  on  exhibition,  and  appear  very  well.  The  ears 
not  as  long  as  ours,  bnt  the  corn  is  perfectly  ripened-^ 
the  husks  exhibited  showing  that  it  reached  lis  full  ma- 
turity. In  grass  seeds  the  exhibition  is  very  extensive, 
and  many  of  the  samples  are  unusually  excellent.  Mil* 
let,  rape,  and  other  seeds,  are  on  exhibition.  From  the 
East-Indies,  Australia,  Ice,  there  are  large  contributions 
of  their  products,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of  eqiedal 
notice,  which  doubtless  they  will  receive.  I  regret  that  > 
we  have  not  a  more  extended  contribution  in  tJbbi  de- 
partment, as  I  am  sure  we  could  have  added  largely  to 
our  exhibition,  and  have  satisfied  all  that  we  can  raise' 
of  the  first  quality  the  best  of  grains  used  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man  or  beast. 

Last  Monday  the  Smithfield  market  had  the  finest  lot 
of  cattle  ever  exhibited,  except  at  the  Christmas  show, 
and  nearly  equal  to  that.  It  was  a  sight  that  a  lover  of 
good  beef  and  mutton  would  go  a  long  way  to  see.  The 
Scotch  were  ahead  of  all.  The  more  I  see  of  the  Gallo- 
ways and  West-Highlanders,  the  better  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  no  cattle  In  this  country  that  compares 
with  them  for  beef.  The  Short-horns,  Devons  and  Here- 
fords,  are  remarkably  fine ;  all  the  cattle  are  better  fiit- 
tened  than  I  have  ever  before  seen  In  this  market,  or  in 
any  other. 

I  saw  a  day  or  two  since,  at  Slon  House,  and  at  Kew 
also,  the  "  Victoria  Regia,"  and  it  is  a  sight  w^th  see- 
ing, truly.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  at  Slon  House  were, 
I  should  judge,  nearly  three  fbet  In  diameter,  and 
would,  I  doubt  not,  as  represented  in  the  plates  we  have 
seen,  support  a  child  four  or  five  years  old.  The  water 
is  kept  in  agitation  by  a  small  water-wheel  on  top  of  the 
water,  supplied  by  a  lead  pipe,  which  conducts  the  water 
to  the  tank.  The  plant  has  to  be  cheated,  they  say,  by 
this  operation,  believing  it  is  in  its  native  waters,  which 
are  constantly  agitated. 

Sion  House,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Korthumberland's 
seats,  is  near  Brentford,  famous  for  John  Gilpin's  race, 
and  the  old  town  looks  as  if  John  might  run  again,  and 
with  equal  eclat.  The  house  and  grounds  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  tickets  are  procured  of  the 
foreign  ministers,  or  at  book-storeS;  which  allow  free  ac- 
cess. There  are  about  300  acres  oonneotedwith  the  gar- 
dens and  parks.  The  paintings  In  the  house  are  from 
the  old  masters,  comprising  portraits  of  Charles  the 
First  and  his  family,  Charles  the  Second,  the  early  Dukes 
of  Northumberland,  &c.  and  are,  many  of  them,  of  rare 
excellence.  These  paintings  occupy  the  walls  of  three 
large  rooms.  The  library  is  120  feet  long,  facing  the 
lawn  and  park,  which  extend  to  the  Thames,  and  with 
a  far  reaching  view  beyond,  over  the  country,  studded 
with  country-seats,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  kind  I  have  yet  seen.  The  drawing  room,  dining 
room,  and  vestibule,  are  richly  furnished,  and  everything 
that  wealth  can  supply  to  a  refined  taste,  seems  here  to 
find  a  place.  The  duke  visits  here  at  this  season  three 
days  in  the  week ;  the  rest  of  the  time  in  town.  He  does 
not  occupy  it  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  year,  I  am 
told — the  rest  of  the  time  being  spent  in  the  town,  or  at 
his  splendid  estatc«4n  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 

The  garden  is  filled  with  every  variety  of  plant,  flower, 
and  shrub  that  can  contribute  to  its  beauty.  His  green- 
house of  palms  and  tropical  plants,  is  very  rich  in  itf ' 
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collation  and  arrangemeut.  He  has  a  fine  breed  of 
cattle,  and  choice  abeep,  grazing  on  bis  pastures  on  tbe 
banks  of  tbe  Tbamea.  His  stock  mostly  Sbort-borns, 
interspersed  witb  Alderney  or  Jersey  cows  for  milk. 
Tbe  sbeep  are  Sooth  Downs  and  Leicesters. 

Kew,  a  royal  residence,  is  also  thrown  open  to  tbe 
public  so  &r  as  the  gi'onnds  and  mansion  are  concerned. 
The  Palm-house  here  is  of  glass,  somewhat  in  tbe  style 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Here  almost  every  variety  of  these 
trees  are  to  be  found.  The  bread  tree  bearing  its  fruit 
—the  India-rubber  tree,  &c.,  are  here  to  be  seen.  This 
house  is  warmed,  I  understand,  by  twelve  furnaces,  and 
the  tall  chimney  which  conducts  the  smoke  away,  stands, 
I  should  think,  from  40  to  60  rods  distant.  These 
grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out,  and  the  green-houses 
are  well  filled.  The  ''  Victoria  Begia''  is  not  as  large 
as  at  Sion  House,  but  still  outvies  all  our  ideas  of  the 
Water  lilies.  Beds  of  .Rhododendrons  are  scattered 
through  the  Kew  grounds,  which,  when  in  bloom,  must 
produce  a  splendid  effect.  Tbe  museum  of  curiosities 
here,  established  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  who  was  present 
when  we  visited  it,  is  a  very  interesting  collection.  We 
went  to  Richmond  Hill,  and  I  saw  fi-om  the  cofiee-room 
of  the  Star  and  Garter,  the  splendid  view  which  so 
captivates  the  English,  and  I  doubt  not  everybody  else 
who  sees  it.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  country  seldom 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  we  were  there. 
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Pulling  oat  Stomps* 

Eds.  Coltivatob— You  know  many  men  when  they 
do  any  thing  which  they  think  is  important,  like  to  let 
it  be  known ;  therefore  I  will  tell  you  of  a  large  stump 
operation  I  have  lately  gone  through  with.  I  hired  Mr. 
James  Hairc,  from  Yates^  county  with  his  stump  ma- 
chine, three  hands  and  one  yoke  of  oxen,  at  six  dollars 
and  eighty-eight  cents  per  day,  and  have  had  about  800 
oak  and  black  walnut  stumps  pulled.  They  were  most- 
ly very  large — some  of  them  brought  up  the  earth  from 
15  to  17  feet  square,  on  the  surface,  and  from  five  to  six 
&et  deep  in  the  center,  and  three  to  four  feet  deep  at 
the  outsides.  They  were  drawn  by  a  screw.  The  screw 
went  up  through  a  frame,  and  the  nut  on  the  top  was  in 
a  horizontal  wheel  of  wood,  which  was  turned  by  horses 
or  oxen,  drawing  up  a  slack  rope  of  three  hundred  feet ; 
thus  raising  the  screw,  which  was  attached  to  the  stump 
by  a  large  chain  and  clevis  to  the  screw,  and  that  raised 
all  we  tried  but  two.  It  certainly  has  the  greatest  power 
of  anything  I  ever  saw;  if  tlie  chain  is  strong  enough, 
two  yoke  of  oxen,  or  two  pair  of  strong  and  true  horses.. 
I  think  will  raise  any  stump.  My  stumps  had  been  cut 
from  10  to  14  years,  yet  some  of  them  came  very  hard 
and  brought  an  immense  quantity  of  earth.  Where  the 
small  roo^f  were  decayed,  even  if  the  tap  root  drew  up 
five  to  six  feet  and  over,  from  below  the  surface,  they 
brought  up  little  earth,  and  the  work  was  done  in  a 
short  time,  but  those  which  brought  much  earth,  took 
a  great  deal  of  labor  to  get  the  clay  cleared  off  them, 
while  the  stump  was  sus|>ended,  to  get  the  earth  back 
into  the  hole.  Besides,  no  number  of  teams  could  have 
turned  them  over,  if  let  down  with  such  a  mass  of  earth. 
After  they  were  cleaned  I  find  it  takes  six  strong  horses 
to  draw  some  of  the  largest  on  a  stone-boat.    Now  for 


the  cost,  as  many  of  your  readers  may  want  to  know.  I 
paid  Mr.  Haire  $114.60;  my  own  team  and  one  man, 
were  worth  about  $25— making  $189.50,  besides  board 
and  keep  of  Mr.  Haire's  team .  But  the  cost  would  have 
been  much  more,  liad  we  not  got  out  some  200  or  more 
by  the  oxen  and  horses  without  the  aid  of  the  machine. 
If  any  farmer  wishes  to  undertake  such  a  job,  I  can 
safely  recommend  Mr.  Haire  as  a  sober,  industrious  go-a- 
head man,  and  one  who,  I  believe,  understands  the  busi- 
ness thoroughly.  John  Johkstov.  Near  Geneva^  May 
28, 1851. 

Fann  Fences* 


Ens.  GoLTivATOB. — ^The  subject  of  farm  fences  is  om 
which  every  farmer  should  be  interested  in.  Every  far- 
mer knows  well  that  a  good  fence  is  what  he  likes  to  see 
aroundhisfields,  and  those  of  hb  neighbors.  There  axe 
but  few  of  us  that  have  not  suffered  in  years  paat  by  poor 
fences  and  breacby  cattle—^  eourn.  As  to  the  kind 
of  fence  to  be  buit,  all  depends  upon  circumstaxices  and 
location.  Any  kind  of  fence  looks  well,  when  well  bwlt 
and  in  good  repair.  Probably  the  most  sabstantial  and 
lasting  of  all  farm  fences,  are  built  of  stone.  On  most 
farms  in  New-England,  more  or  less  stone  fence  can  be 
made. 

But  the  manner  in  which  these  fences  are  often  hmlt, 
is  another  consideration.  We  often  see  single  walls  lud 
up  with  only  one  tier  of  stone,  and  where  they  have  been 
built  for  years  they  often  have  a  zigzag  or  worm  fence 
appearance,  and  how  they  stand  at  all,  is  a  question. 
Often,  where  such  fences  are  made,  not  one  half  of  tbe 
stone  are  taken  tVom  the  field,  which  Is  bad  economy,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fenoe.  Farmers  should  ronember 
that  when  a  field  is  cleared  thoroughly  of  surplus  stones, 
and  the  stones  laid  i^>  into  good  substantial  walla,  they 
have  gained  two  important  points.  First,  they  have 
cleared  the  land  for  good  cultivation,  and  second,  they 
have  a  good  fence,  which,  if  well  laid  up,  will  last  a  li£e- 
time.  Walls  four  and  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
as  many  feet  high,  with  cap  stones  on  top,  projecliog 
over  three  or  four  inches  on  each  ude,  will  turn  sheep 
pretty  effectually. 

In  many  parts  of  Connecticut,  old  rail  fenoea  may  be 
seen  three  or  four  feet  high,  while  the  stones  are  so  thick 
tliat  you  may  travel  on  them  from  one  field  to  another. 
I  consider  it  the  most  miserable  abd  shiftless  economy  in 
the  way  of  fences  and  cultivation  that  the  Gomiecticnt 
farmer  has  yet  accomplished.  The  most  durable  rsS- 
fence,  to  my  mind,  is  the  old  "  Virginia  worm  fence." 
When  this  fence  is  well  laid  up.  six  or  seven  rails  high, 
with  long  poles  or  riders  staked  on  top,  hardly  any  wind 
will  level  it  to  the  ground.  You  cannot  work  up  to  this 
fence  quite  so  close,  as  to  a  straight  fence.  But  forpss- 
turiog  or  mowing,  it  takes  up  but  little  or  no  moie 
ground  than  tbe  post  fence.  The  posts  of  the  straight 
fence  which  I  built  ten  and  eleven  years  ago,  are  now 
rotting  off,  and  the  fence  is  felling  down.  Some  fexmers 
say  that  fenoe  posts  will  last  double  the  time  by  setting 
the  posts  top-end  down,  but  having  never  tried  it,  or 
never  seen  it  tried,  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  ikct. 

Post  and  board  fence  is  built  by  many  fenners,  and  it 
makes  a  much  neater  fence  than  rails,  and  is  often  quite 
as  cheap,  and  much  lighter  m  constructicm.    Wire  fence 
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U  DOW  talked  of,  and  some  fence  of  this  kind  faaa  been 
built|  and  if  it  be  lasting,  and  the  weather  does  not  affect 
the  wire,  I  think  it  will  come  into  general  use^  especial- 
ly on  the  western  prairies,  where  timber  is  scarce.  I 
have  been  told  that  a  cheap  composition  of  coal-tar  laid 
over  the  wires,  will  prevent  rust  or  any  action  of  weath- 
er on  the  wire*  Where  posts  can  be  made  of  stone  or 
iron,  and  the  expense  will  admit  of  it,  this  fence  mnst 
be  lasting .  A  prairie  farm  fenced  with  wire,  would  make 
a  grand  appearance,  as  at  a  short  distance  nothing  would 
be  visible  but  the  posts.  But  some  time  must  elapse 
before  this  fence  can  be  thoroughly  tried  as  to  durabili- 
ty.   L.  DuRAMD.    Derby,  Ct.f  March  12, 1851. 


-*♦*- 


Sheltering  Maniire* 

£os.  Cultivator — Within  a  year  or  two  past  I  have 
met  with  several  articles  in  your  paper,  recommending 
the  practice  of  keeping  manure  under  cover,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  sun, 
wind  and  rain. 

Considering  the  reasoning  on  the  subject  good,  I  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  practice,  which  I  accordingly  did, 
during  the  past  winter,  but  on  hauling  out  my  manure 
this  spring,  I  found  it  nota  little  *<flre  fanged,''  and  I  ob- 
serve that  several  of  my  brother  farmers  have  made  use 
of  your  paper  of  late  as  a  vehicle  for  the  same  compliant. 
I^^ow  this  won't  do.  We  can't  afford  to  have  the  "  gold 
dust"  of  our  farms  thus  diminished  in  bulk,  and  depriv- 
ed of  half  its  efficacy. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  dung 
should  be  kept  under  cover,  but  unless  some  plan  can  be 
devised  to  prevent  it  from  heating  when  thus  housed,  we 
must  return  to  the  *' old  way"  of  our  forefathers,  and 
suffer  it  to  lie  scattered  about  the  barn-yard,  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  sun-beams,  rain-drops,  and  north-wes- 
ters, will  do  so  much  harm  to  it  as  the  violent  heat  en- 
gendered by  this  close  confinement. 

Who  will  help  us  out  of  our  trouble?  Were  I  a  chem- 
ist, I  might  discover  a  remedy,  but  as  I  am  not,  I  would 
request  some  of  the  scientific  contributors  to  your  co" 
lumns,  to  come  to  our  aid  in  this  dilemma.  Would  a 
plentiful  and  Aequent  admixture  of  gypsum,  which  is 
recommended  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia,  avail 
anything  as  a  preventive  against  the  evil  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking?    W.  C.  A.,  Tioga,  N.  Y, 

The  fertilizing  principle  of  common  yard  or  stable  ma- 
nure, may  be  wasted  in  various  ways, — as  by  the  soak  or 
washing  of  rains,  by  being  frozen  and  thawed  during  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  by  being  alternately  wet  and  dried,  by 
violent  fermentation,  be.  Now  the  great  object,  of 
eourse,  with  this  article,  is  to  keep  it  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  will  be  subject  to  least 
loss.  The  best  situation  is  probably  a  cellar.  Here  the 
liquid  and  solid  parts  go  together,  and  thus,  with  the 
moisture  of  the  mass,  and  the  low  temperature  in  which 
it  is  kept,  there  is  not  much  liability  of  a  wasting  heat 
taking  place,  except  with  the  drier  kinds  of  manure^  as 
the  excrements  of  the  horse  and  sheep.  But  the  tem- 
perature of  the  manure-heap  under  any  circumstances, 
should  be  watched,  and  if  it  rises  so  high  as  to  consume 
the  substance,  or  give  rise  toammoniacal  fbroes,  it  should 
be  checked  by  an  addition  of  more  water.  It  is  very 
easy  to  add  this,  especially  in  a  cellar,  by  means  of  spouts 


fVom  a  pump  or  aqueduct.  For  an  answer  to  the  query 
\n  regard  to  mixing  plaster  with  manure,  see  another  ar- 
ticle in  this  number.    Ens. 


-«♦•* 


JSrection  of  Feaces, 

Eds.  Gultitatob— In  the  January  number  of  Tli» 
Cultivator,  there  is  a  communication  in  reference  to  tho 
posts  of  wire  fences  heaving  out  by  the  frost.  I  have  some 
wet  land  through  which  I  made  a  board  fence  the  last 
season ;  it  is  as  firm  as  the  day  it  was  put  up.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  posts,  bore  a  two  inch  auger  hole,  thro* 
which  put  a  pin  two  feet  long  at  right  angles  to  the  way 
the  fence  runs.  You  can  fill  the  poBt«h<Ae  up  to  the  plA 
with  earth  if  you  wish;  fill  up  the  rest  with  stones. 
Around  some  pf  the  posts,  I  put  some  six  inches  of 
earth  at  the  top  of  the  ground,  as  an  experiment.  They 
stand  well  enough,  except  the  earth  filters  down  through 
the  stones.  I  have  had  fence  made  as  above  to  prevent 
its  being  taken  away  by  the  floods,  when  I  lived  oa 
Muncy  Creek.  Frequently  the  water  was  over  some  of  it 
ft'om  three  to  ten  feet.  It  has  stood  in  this  way  for 
many  years,  and  wUl  stand  till  It  rots  off. 

If  there  is  much  of  a  current,  put  a  large  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  post,  on  the  upper  side,  and  one  at  the 
top  on  the  lower  side  of  the  post;  this  will  generaUy 
keep  the  fence  right;  but  where  there  is  back  water 
that  you  have  to  contend  against,  the  anchoring  of  itself 
will  answer.  When  we  adopted  this  plan,  there  was  aa 
end  to  resetting  snd  fishing  up  fences,  after  a  freshet  in 
the  river  and  creek.  I  think  it  will  answer  in  sponty 
land,  but  cannot  tell,  haviug  only  one  year's  experience. 
So  fer,  it  works  as  well  as  I  expected.  It  will  not  do 
to  put  earth  directly  on  top  of  the  pin,  if  you  do  it  will 
rise  till  you  come  to  the  stones.  B.  M.  E.  MansfiM 
Farm,  Wolf  tovmthipf  Lycomimg  county j  Pa* 


•♦♦^ 


Time  for  Cntting  Timber* 

Ens.  CoLTiYATOx— It  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  to  ascertain  the  best  season 
to  cut  timber  to  insure  its  durability.  On  this  subject, 
there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  after  40  years 
experience  I  have  changed  my  own  opinion.  I  early 
thought  the  best  time  to  fell  timber  was  the  winter,  be- 
fore the  sap  began  to  move  in  the  spring.  I  adopted 
this  opinion,  because,  at  this  season,  the  process  of  vege- 
tation in  most  matured,  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  wood 
most  hardened.  There  was  one  fact  that  confirmed  me 
still  more.  I  often  observed  that  twigs  and  small  limbs, 
cut  in  winter,  were  more  durable  than  those  cut  in  sum- 
mer. Those  cut  in  winter  soon  dry  up  and  harden  by 
the  warm  weather  of  the  springy  and  will  endure  two  or 
three  years  without  material  decay.  But  twigs  cut  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  and 
the  leaf  of  fresh  and  vigorous  growth,  do  not  readily 
part  with  their  sap.  The  fervent  heat  of  summer  causes 
an  immediate  commencement  of  the  work  of  decay — 
the  bard  turns  black,  is  soon  covered  with  a  small  Ain- 
gus;  and  by  autumn,  the  decay  is  so  far  complete  that 
the  twigs  become  very  brittle,  and  break  by  the  smallest 
force. 

Seehig  these  fects,  I  was  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
winter  was  the  most  fevorable  season  for  cutting  timber. 
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But  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel,  and  I  overlooked 
some  fkcts  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
The  reasoning  applied  to  the  cutting  of  the  twigs,  will 
not  apply  to  the  cutting  of  the  trunks.  The  trunks  cut 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  do  not  dry  so  readily  as  the 
twigs  on  the  ttpproadi  of  hot  weather,  especially  if  left 
VDBpltt;  Imton  the  contrary  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and 
Tery  often  new  shoots  put  forth  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, showing  thai  the  trunk  is  very  much  in  the  same 
state  as  it  would  ham  been  if  left  standing.  In  this 
state  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  causes  the  commence- 
ment of  speedy  decay.  This  tame  timber  if  it  had  been 
snfflsred  to  stand,  till  the  vigor  of  the  summers  heat  be- 
gan to  abate,  say  till  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  Sep* 
tember,  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  partial  ma^ 
turity.  This  maturity  would  still  progress  for  a  while 
after  the  tree  was  flailed,  and  become  perfected  by  the 
usoal  time  of  the  falling  of  the  leaf.  If  the  timber 
were  split  or  hewed  at  the  time  it  was  felled,  it  would 
be  parting  with  its  sap  and  drying  up  during  the  autunm, 
00  that  there  would  be  but  little  tendency  to  decay  in 
the  first  season;  and  before  the  approach  of  the  next 
summer  it  would  become  so  dry  and  well  seasoned,  as 
not  to  be  subject  to  decay  from  its  own  sap  and  internal 
moisture. 

The  decay  of  timber  Is  owing  to  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
Ascay  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat.  A  wet 
stick  in  winter  and  one  kept  perfectly  dry  in  summer 
suffsr  no  material  decay. 

I  was  however  led  to  a  change  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
best  time  of  felling  timber,  not  by  the  foregoing  train 
ef  reasoning,  but  by  observing  that  there  was  a  material 
diflferenoe  in  the  durability  of  my  fences,  made  of  the 
same  material,  when  cut  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  have  had  land  cleared  at  almost  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  fenced  by  materials  on  the  land;  and  some- 
times not  of  the  most  durable  kinds  of  timber.  After 
some  years  of  observation^  I  found  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, that  those  fences  that  were  cut  in  winter  and 
spring,  began  to  fail  some  years  sooner  than  those  that 
irere  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  The  difierence 
was  most  visible  in  the  most  perishable  kinds  of  timber, 
such  as  elm,  poplar,  and  basswood.  I  then  made  a  dili- 
gent search  for  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  before  stated.  If  my  reasoning  ii  in- 
correct, I  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman  that 
will  give  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  desirable 
to  know,  not  only  facts,  but  the  principles  on  which  they 

are  founded.    E.  D.  A. 

■    ••• 

Remarkable  Swlae. 


The  Maine  Farmer  gives  the  weight  of  two  uncom- 
monly heavy  hogs.  One  of  them  was  &ttened  by  J.  W. 
Sawtelle,  of  Korridgewock,  Me.,  and  was  killed  on  the 
24th  April  last.  His  age  is  said  to  have  been  Just  two 
years,  and  his  dressed  weight  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds f  exclusive  of  rough  lard,  which  weighed  forty 
pounds.  The  other  was  fattened  by  Johm  Smilet,  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  aod  was  killed  on  the  I2th  of  April, — 
'*  being  just  ten  months  old  to  a  day,"  and  its  dressed 
weight  was  five  hundred  and  six  pounds,  Mr.  Smilet 
gives  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  fattening  this 


pig,  which  are  deserving  attention,  and  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  account  in  the  paper  referred  to: 

The  amount  of  food  consumed  in  fourteen  w^eeks,  wis 
seventeen  boehels  and  twelve  quarts  of  eora;  and  the 
gain  in  weight  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  ponnds, 
being  a  small  fraction  less  than  three  pounds  per  day  on 
an  average.  Sometime  between  February  1st  and  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  Mr.  Smiley  fed  six  quarts  of  molasses  to  his 
pig  with  his  food.  This  destroyed  his  appetite,  and  for 
eight  days  following  he  ate  but  very  little-— perbaps  nii 
more  than  a  pint  a  day— and  in  consequence,  the  gain 
fbr  two  weeks  was  only  twelve  pounds.  From  the  4tk 
of  December  to  the  1st  of  February,  his  food  was  ex- 
clusively boiled  com.  Alter  that,  bis  food  was  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  meal.  For  the  last  two  months  be 
ate  about  two  quarts  of  charcoal  daily.  Mr.  Smiley  has 
been  caref\i]  in  weighing  theiylg  and  measuring  his  food, 
and  he  holds  himself  neady  to  prove  his  statements  by 
credible  witnesses.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  pig,  in 
four  months,  gained  on  an  average,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  "  round  hog''  per  month.  The  following  is  Mr.  Smi- 
ley's  statement  of  the  live  weight,  gala,  a«i  amoant  of 
food  consumed  by  his  pig: 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


.1; 

1, 

16, 


March  1, 
March  29, 
AprU   12, 


Live  weight. 

278  pounds. 

880 

882 

469 

481 

^7 

669 


(( 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Gain. 

62poa]ida. 
62     *' 

87 
12 
76 
12 


AnHymii  ot  SatA 


t( 
tt 
tt 
tt 


78qHa 

71 
119 

86 
196 

61 


tt 
c« 
tt 
tt 


The  pig  was  not  fed  for  about  thirty-six  hours  be&m 
he  was  slaughtered.  The  difference  between  the  live  sad 
dead  weight  is  exhibited  below.- 

Dressed  pig 606  pouids 

Rough  fat,  heart  and  midriff, 23 

Blood, 18 

Hair  and  intestines,  ......  • 27 


tt 
tt 


Livewelght, 669        " 

The  clear  pork  weighed  262  pounds;  the  hams  and 
shoulders  101 ;  and  the  feet  and  upper  part  of  tbe 
21  pounds. 


■♦♦*■ 


Aynhin  Cattle  in  Beikshire  Couitr,  M 


The  report  of  the  North  Stockbridge  Farmers'  Chib, 
published  in  the  Pittsfleld  Culturist,  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ayrsbires  into  that  section  as  follows: 

The  Ayrsbires  have  done  well  here.  They  are  all 
that  the  most  sanguine  breeders  could  reasonably  expect 
or  hope  for.  Several  years  ago,  we  had  among  us  an 
Ayrshire  bull,  imported  by  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety .  His  ttock  has  proved  good,  and  as  milkers,  mnch 
better  than  the  natives.  Five  years  ago,  S.  6.  WAan, 
Esq..  then  of  North  Stockbridge,  now  resident  In  Bos- 
ton, imported  an  Ayrshire  bull  and  heifer,  carefnlly  se- 
lected from  the  finest  and  choicest  of  that  family.  To 
the  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  liberality  and  enter- 
prise  of  Mr.  Wabu,  the  farmers  of  North  Stockbridge 
and  Lenox  are  under  obligations,  which,  though  ade* 
quately  appreciated,  can  never  be  fhlly  discbaiiged.  We 
regret.,  most  heartily,  that  he  was  constrained  to  with- 
draw  from  an  occupation  in  which  his  head,  his  heart  and 
his  hands  were  actively  employed  with  so  mnch  useful- 
ness to  the  farmers  in  his  neighborhood.  Of  the  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  W Ann's  stock,  there  is  no  doubt.  At 
our  show  of  cattle  at  the  Greenwood  Farm  in  Lenox. 
where  the  best  old  and  young  were  brought  together  and 
compared,  the  appearance  of  those  derived  from  this 
stock  evinced  their  decided  superiority.  Some  allow, 
ance  must  always  be  made  for  the  greater  pains  taken 
with  a  breed  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  propagate,  yet. 
there  are  points  and  marks  of  excellence,  which  gooa 
keeping  cannot  produce,  nor  bad  keeping  efface  in  a 
single  generation— points  wliich  are  apparent  and  mani- 
fest— good  qalities  which  are  lost  rather  by  degenera- 
tion than  temporary  omission  of  due  care^ — wlSch  are 
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of  and  in  the  breed,  and  diaappeftr  only  with  its  change. 
The  valuable  qaallties  and  characteristic  points  of  the 
A}T8hire  were  prominent  in  the  descendants  from  Mr. 
WAao's  importation.  The  great  objeot  of  your  Gom- 
mitlee  was  to  aeoertaiii  as  well  as  eoold  be  doae,  the 
merits  of  the  sereral  breeds. 

Mr.  Danibl  Barn£s.  who  has  on  his  farm  fine  blood 
Ayrshiret  from  Mr.  Wabd's  stock)  exhibited  four  two 
years>olds,  of  the  hatf-blood,  of  great  ezoellence.  If 
Ihey  were  fair  average  specimens  of  the  cross,  we  feel 
entirely  safe  in  recommending  it  to  the  special  attention 
of  breeders  of  fine  cattle.  Mr.  Rioha&d  H.  Walker, 
exhibited  eight  yearlings',  all  with  more  or  less  of  Ayr* 
shire  blood,  which  attracted  by  their  good  points,  the 
attention  or  your  committee,  and  every  one  upon  the 
grounds. 

The  condnsion  to  which  your  committee  were  brought, 
by  their  inspection  of  the  stoclL  upon  the  ground,  is, 
that  as  milkers  and  feeders  the  Ayrshires  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  graziers  and  dairymen,  and  are  suited 
to  our  soil  and  climate. 

>ei 


The  Great  £xhibitioii— English  Agrieultnie. 


Since  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Johhsoh's  letters  of  the  6th 
and  16th  of  May,  (which  are  given  on  other  pages  of 
this  number,)  we  liave  received  the  following,  which  wo 
are  happy  to  lay  before  our  readers: 

Loodoii,May97, 1861. 

EniTOM  GvsTivATOV— Since  my  last,  the  exhibition 
has  been  f^ll  of  interest,  and  the  people  come  up  in 
great  numbers ;  and  its  success,  in  a  money  point  of  view, 
seems  no  longer  doubtful, — ^though  the  result  of  yester- 
day's receipts,  from  the  first  day  of  shilling  tickets,  has 
not  been  as  encouraging  as  was  expected.  To  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Exhibition  and  purchase  the  building, 
would  require  £300,000.  Of  this  sum  £65,000  was 
raised  by  subscription, — ^£65,486  have  been  received  for 
season  tickets,  and  up  to  Saturday  night  last,  upwards 
of  £40,000  received  at  the  door  for  single  tickets— mak- 
ing upwards  of  £170,000  realized  h^  three  weeks.  Should 
the  receipts  average  hereafter  £1,600  per  day,  it  will 
pay  the  £800,000,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  other  purposes. 

The  goods  are  not  fully  arranged-HBome  of  the  depart- 
ments not  yet  completed.  The  Russian  goods  arrived 
last  week,  and  are  being  arranged;  and  several  <^her 
departments  are  completing  their  arrangements.  Some 
few  additional  articles  are  arriving  from  the  United 
States,  and  our  exhibition  is  attracting  oiore  interest. 
The  grain  reapers,  plows,  fcc,  and  the'  machinery,  are 
being  examined  with  interest.  X^  grain  reaper  of  Mc- 
Cormick  attracts  much  attention^  and  one  person  could 
be  constantly  employed  in  answering  inquiries  in  regard 
to  it.  An  English  farmer  and  member  of  Parlirment, 
said  to  me  a  few  days  sinoe,  on  my  explaining  the  reaper 
to  him,  that  if  it  succeeded  here  as  it  had  done  in 
America,  the  cost  of  the  whole  exhibition  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  introduction  of  such  an  implement 
into  Great  Britain. 

I  took  a  ride,  a  few  days  since,  to  a  fkrm  in  Surry, 
about  18  miles  ftom  town,  owned  by  Mr.  Gombe,  a  large 
brewer  of  the  town,  and  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gombe, 
Delaaeld  k  Go.  Mr.  Delafleld  is  a  relative  of  the  re- 
spected  President  of  our  Society.  He  has  a  fine  herd 
of  Sbort«horns  and  is  to  have  a  sale  of  about  40  head  on 
the  10th  of  June,  by  Mr.  H.  Strafford.  Mr.  G.  has  aferm 
of  600  aorea,  most  of  it  freehold.  It  is  clay  soil  mostly 
and  very  m«ist|  and  has  requh:ed  much  expense  in  drain- 


age—at the  rate  of  about  £7  per  acre.  It  is  now,  how-^ 
ever^  In  good  condition,  and  supports  a  large  stock  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  When  Mr.  Gombe  first  introduced 
Short-horns  upon  his  farm,  it  was  said  he  could  notsuo* 
ceed;  but  the  result  has  proved  that  Short-horns  do 
well.  He  has  02  head  of  cattle.  His  overseer,  Mr.  John 
Giles,  is  a  capital  man,  and  the  stock  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  nuiuy  are  very  choice  animals.  He  has  strains 
of  Mr.  Bates',  Lord  Ducie's,  Earl  Spencer's  and  Mr. 
Booth's  stocks,  as  well  as  other  distinguished  breeders* 
He  is  breeding  for  a  medium  sized  animal,  and  has 
some  animals  that  are  not  easily  excelled.  Some  of  his 
heifers  are,  in  my  judgment,  equal  to  any  I  have  seen 
brought  over  to  America,  and  would  do  no  discredit  to 
any  breeder,  and  I  think  will  probably  be  sold  at  fiiir 
prices. 

He  has  1060  sheep  fattening  on  pasture  and  tumeps. 
They  are  Hampshire  Downs,  crossed  with  South  Downs, 
and  Gotswolds  crossed  with  South  Downs.  He  gets  about 
10  shillings  ($2.50)  per  head  advance  on  his  sheep^ 
besides  the  fleece  averages  6s.,  which  pays  very  well. 
The  farm  is  more' profitable  for  grass  than  grain,  though 
a  considerate  breadth  is  kept  in  grain  yearly. 

The  fhrm  buildings  are  admiraUy  arranged,  with  aU 
that  neatness  and  completeness  of  arrangement,  which 
is  so  important  in  a  large  farm.  The  stables  and  yards 
for  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swhie,  seem  almost  perfect,  and 
the  dairy  cows  have  a  most  comfortable  and  convenient 
building,  where  every  &cility  is  had  to  make  work  light. 
Water  is  supplied  in  the  manger  to  every  cow,  the  troughs 
or  mangers  being  of  iron, — ^the  fioor  of  brick,  and  aa 
iron  gutter  in  rear  of  the  cows  to  carry  off  the  urine.  A 
finer  show  of  cows  I  have  never  seen  than  82  Short- 
horns in  this  stable,  put  up  for  mllkiBg.  Mr.  Gombe 
has  several  cows  that  are  very  large  milkers.  I  design 
to  attend  his  sale  of  stock-Hks  It  is  the  first  that  is  to 
come  off  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Gombe  keeps  20  horses  for  his  farm  work— four 
large  sized  dray  horses  for  drawing  manure  from  town, 
and  taking  down  sheep,  cattle,  fcc.  to  market;  the  others 
lighter  animals,  more  like  ours  than  we  often  see  here, 
though  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  G.'s  overseer  that  the 
lighter  horses  are  found  to  be  much  the  most  profitable 
for  fhrm  work,  and  are  coming  into  usetoacon^derable 
extent. 

The  neatness  with  which  farms  are  managed  here, 
strikes  an  American  with  surprise.  Everything  is  at- 
tended to  in  time,  on  a  good  fkrm ;  the  plowing  well 
done ;  the  ground  in  all  respects  well  prepared ;  the  seed 
drilled  in,  generally^  (and  I  think  this  system  is  gain- 
ing,) and  when  the  weeds  appear,  they  are  careAilly 
eradicated,  giving  the  grain  the  AiU  benefit  of  the  nutri- 
ment in  the  soil — which  properly  belongs  to  it.  tur- 
ret's horse  hoe  performs  among  the  drilled  grain,  the 
work  formerly  performed  by  old  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren. It  is  a  capital  implement,  and  I  have  seen  it  at  work 
here,  and  can  testify  to  Its  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  It  might  be  somewhat  sim^ 
plified,  but  as  it  is,  I  conceive  it  a  very  valuable  imple»> 
ment  for  the  farmer. 

The  hauling  work  on  the  ikrm  here,  is  performed  with 
caris  mainly,  instead  of  wagons,  as  with  us.  The  old 
fiishioned  carts  with  broad  wheels,  the  felloes  six  to  eight 
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inches  wide,  and  with  heavy  awkward  thills  and  boxes, 
are  a  very  cumberspme  vehicle,  bat  the  wagons  being  no 
better,  the  former  have  long  been  used  in  preference. 
The  style  of  carts  which  are  now  being  constructed  is 
much  better.  They  are  much  lighter,  better  arranged, 
cost  less,  and  with  them  mnch  more  work  can  be  done. 
They  are  generally  of  what  is  called,  I  believe,  the  Scotch 
pattern,  many  of  the  best  having  come  from  Scotland. 
There  are  some  very  excellent  ones  on  exhibition  at  the 
Palace,  and  but  few  If  any  of  the  real  old  ones  are  to  be 
found  except  on  the  farms  in  the  country.  They  are 
certainly  here  preferable  to  wagons.  Whether  in  our 
country  they  would  be  equally  advantageous,  at  present, 
may  perhaps  be  questioned,  though  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  if  more  frequently  used  the  labors  of  our  farmers 
would  be  much  lightened  as  well  as  the  expense  diminish- 
ed. 

Mr.  G.  estimates  his  farm  at  £60  per  acre.  He  has  no 
tithes,  and  the  taxes  of  all  descriptions  amount  to  about 
$2.50  per  acre.  They  manure  very  high  here — and  pre- 
pared manure,  guano,  lime,  bone-dust,  phosphate  of 
lime,  fcc,  are  very  extensively  used,  and  with  great 
profit.  Much  complaint  exists  as  to  hard  times  among 
the  farming  class,  but  they  appear  to  be  doing  as  much 
as  at  any  period  to  keep  up  their  farms,  and  the  style 
of  farming  operations  b  certainly  improved  ftom  what 
it  was  when  I  was  here  in  '46. 


-•♦«- 


The  «  Banner  Wheat'*  a  Misnomer. 


We  have  of  late  years  seen  frequent  accounts  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  cultivation  in  Maine,  of 
a  variety  of  winter  wheat  called  there,  the  **  Banner 
Wheat.''  Dr.  Holmbs,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Maine 
Farmer  f  shows  that  this  wheat  is  the  *'  Kloss's  White 
Blue-Stem,"  which  originated  in  Pennsylvania.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  flmt  account  of  this  wheat  was  given  to 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  then  Commissioner  of  Patents,  by  Hon. 
John  Snyder,  who  in  1848,  sent  Mr.  Ellsworth  a  bushel 
of  the  wheat  for  distribution.  He  says — *^  The  bushel 
of  wheat  I  have  sent  you  is  the  product  of  my  county^ 
Union-^Pennsylvania.  Its  origin  is  briefly  this*.  My 
neighbor,  Christian  Kloss,  saw  in  his  field  of  blue  stem 
wheat,  a  single  top-proud  head ;  he  was  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  wheat  of  the  whole  field, 
this  being  the  only  white  head  in  it,  and  much  the  larg* 
est.  At  harvest  time  he  secured  the  head  and  seeded  it 
in  his  garden  the  coming  fall ;  I  do  not  recollect  the 
time,  perhaps  six  years  since — (1887.)  He  divided  the 
next  years'  produce  among  his  neighbors,  and  last  fall 
there  were  one  thousand  bushels  of  this  seed  sown;  one 
farmer  had  fonr  hundred  bushels.  It  is  called  Kloee^s 
WhUe  Blue^Stem,*' 


-•^^ 


STaiKiHG  iixusTRATioN. — At  the  Agricultural  Con- 
vention held  in  Boston  in  March  last,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  in  the  course  of  an  able  speech 
showing  the  advantage  of  improving  agriculture,  gave 
the  following  example:  ''We  have  150,000 cows  in 
this  Commonwealth.  Suppose  science  enable  these,  or 
improved  breeds,  to  yield  one  additional  quart  of  milk 
per  day ;  this,  at  three  cents  per  quart,  would  increase 
the  productive  capital  of  the  State  $4,500  per  day,  or 
$1,642,500  per  year ;  or  if  two  quarts  per  day,  a  gain  of 
more  than  three  million  doUart  annually." 


AN8WEF18  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Tax  Bajlk.— S.  B.,  Edgefield,  S.  C.  Tan  bark  con- 
tahis  matter  which  is  valuable  as  a  manure,  but  while  it 
is  Aresh,  it  also  contains  so  much  acid  that  it  is  injurious 
to  vegetation.  It  must  be  thoroughly  decomposed  be- 
fore it  can  be  used  on  any  crop  to  advantage.  Tbe  best 
way  to  prepare  It  is  to  mix  it  in  a  heap  with  strong  woed 
ashes,  or  a  solution  of  potash.  The  alkali  will  destroy 
the  acid  and  cause  the  mass  to  heat,  which  will  bring 
the  food  of  plants  into  a  soluble  state. 

Cows  CALvma  xv  th«  day  timb. — ^D.  B.  K.,  Flainfield, 
N.  J.  The  custom  to  which  you  allude,  as  prevailing 
in  Holland,  in  regard  to  leaving  off  milking  pregnant 
cows  on  a  particular  day,  in  order  to  insure  their  calving 
in  the  day  time, — ^has  sometimes  been  adopted  in  thii 
country.  'We  have  known  some  instances  of  cows  being 
tried  by  it,  but  the  result  did  not  support  the  theory. 
We  cannot  see  why  the  particular  day  or  hour  on  which 
a  cow  is  milked  for  the  last  time,  should  cause  her  to 
calve  in  the  day  time,  any  more  than  in  the  night. 

Binding  thi  yoluxss  of  the  Cultivator. — "As 
Old  Subscriber,"  Hartford.  We  can  have  the  volume 
of  The  Cultivator  bound  at  twenty-five  cents  per  volume; 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  inconvenient  for  sabscriben 
to  send  them  without  incurring  the  expense  of  express 
charges,  which  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  cents,  each 
way,  for  any  package. 

Mowing  Machines. — "  A  Subscriber,"  Cbamplain, 
N.  Y.  Ketchum's  mowing  machine  is  said  to  work  wdl 
in  grass  that  stands  up  fairly  and  is  not  thick  at  bottom. 
Fine,  matted  grasses  are  said  to  choke  the  machine. 
We  have  seen  it  used  in  a  light  growth  of  clover,  where 
it  worked  tolerably  well.  We  do  not  know  the  price 
of  the  machine.  Address  S.  Ketchum,  Bnllklo.  E.  J. 
BuRRAL,  of  Geneva,  K.  T.,  has  a  machine  of  this  kind, 
but  we  have  not  seen  it  operate,and  do  not  know  tlie  price. 

Berkshire  Pigs. — S.  6.  S.,  Gravesend,  L.  I.  We 
know  of  no  stock  of  this  breed  for  sale,  except  that  ad- 
vertised in  our  June  number,  by,  Mr.  Sucmoes,  of  Yon- 
kers.  We  noticed  that  Col.  P.  R.  Pauloieo,  of  Tarry- 
town,  exhibited  a  good  Berkshire  boar  at  the  show  oif 
the  Westchester  county  Ag.  Society,  last  finU. 

Foul  IE  the  Foot,  or  Hoof-ail. — S.  C,  Stillwater. 
This  disease  in  cattle  is  not  identieal  with  foot-rot  in 
sheep.  At  least  some  attempts  made  by  a  Swiss 
veterinarian,  by  inoculating  sheep  with  the  virus  of  hool^ 
ail,  produced  no  et^d.  Hoof-all  will,  however,  general- 
ly yield  to  similar  treatment  as  is  best  for  fbot-roi. 
When  the  animal  h  first  attacked,  the  foot  should  be 
cleaned  with  soapsuds.  Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  cop- 
per) either  in  powder  or  solution,  (the  latter  preferable, ) 
should  then  be  applied  to  the  aflbcted  part.  If  the 
disease  is  taken  In  season,  one  application  will  geneimlly 
effect  a  cure.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  used — as 
corrosive  sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury,)  and  bntyr 
of  antimony.  The  former  of  these  is,  however,  a  strong 
poison,  and  it  Is  hardly  safe  to  use  it  unless  the  animal 
is  kept  in  the  bam  for  several  days. 

TcRNEPs. — W.  C.  The  English  tumep,  of  several  rm- 
rieties,  may  be  sown  as  kite  as  the  first  of  August,  with 
success.  The  white  Norfolk  is  a  productive  kind,  but 
will  not  keep  as  well  as  the  ruta-baga. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Postage  o7  Thb  Ccltivatob  undxe  thx  Nsw  Law. 
— To  any  post-ffice 

Wiihiii  50  miles  of  Albany, 6  cents  a  ytor. 

Between  00  and  300  miles  from  Albany 10  ceutfl  a  year. 

Between  900  and  1,000  miles, , 15  cent*  a  year. 

.Between  1,000 and 8,000 miles, SOceuUayear. 

Between  '2,000  and  4,000  miles, 95  cents  a  year. 

The  above  ire  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  new  law,  which 
goes  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July,  1851. 


AcKNOWLEDGMKNTS. — Communications  have  been  re- 
ceived, during  the  past  month,  from  P.  B.  K.,  S.  W. 
Johusott,  John  Johnston,  A  Subscriber,  Wm.  Weeden, 
An  old  Subscriber,  G.  Evans,  Prof.  Norton,  G.  W.  Ed- 
mundson,  Alex.  Rives,  F.  Holbrook,  A  Constant  Read- 
er. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.  have  been  received  as  follows: 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  for 
1849,  Part  II,  Agriculture,  from  Hon.  T.  Ewbahk,  Com- 
missioner.  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition 

of  the  works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  from  B.  P. 

Johnson,  Esq. Dixon  and  Kerr's  Ornamental  and 

Domestic  Poultry,  from  E.  H.  Botleb  k  Co.,  publishers, 

Philadelphia. Proceedings  of  the  Clinton  Co.  Ag. 

Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  with  its  Premium  List  for 

1861,  from  J.  Battet  and  W.  Keese. The  Old  Red 

Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field,  by  Hugh  Mil- 
ler,  authorof  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,  &c.,from  Gray 

k  Spraoue,  booksellers,  Albany. ^Proceedings  of  the 

Am.  Pomological  Congress  at  Cincinnati,  from  Prof. 

Mather,  Sec.  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture. Farmer's 

Guide,   Part  17,  from   L.  Scott  k  Co.,  publishers, 

New-York. Annual  Report  of  the  Regents   of  the 

University,  from  Dr.  T.  R.  Beck,  Sec. 

Phosphate  of  Lime. — Prof.  Emmons  has  had  a  quan- 
tity of  this  article,  firom  the  quarry  at  Crown  Point,  pre- 
pared for  use.  The  rock  was  first  pulverized  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  dried  ofiT  by  mixing  with  wood 
ashes.  It  is  thus  brought  into  a  state  convenient  for  ap- 
plication. Prof.  E.  is  desirous  that  extensive  trials 
should  be  made  with  this  article  during  the  present  sea- 
son, and  has  left  several  barrels  with  Messrs.  Emebt  for 
distribution .  We  hope  the  opportunity  will  be  improved, 
to  give  this  manure^  which  has  proved  of  such  great  value 
in  Europe,  a  fair  test  here.  We  will  here  correct  an 
error  made  in  a  previous  notice,  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  contained  in  the  specimens  from  Crown 
Point.  Fr6f.  E.,  as  well  as  well  Prof.  Norton,  assures 
us  that  it  contains  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent. 

Writings  ov  tbv  latb  Timotht  Pickxbino. — ^Hon. 
John  W.  Proctob,  whose  very  interesting  sketch  of 
Col.  Pickering,  was  given  in  our  March  and  April 
numbers,  writes — ^*  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman  in  Philadelphia,  familiar  with  the  records  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  estab- 
Ibhed  1786,  of  which  Mr.  Pickering  was  Secretary  and 
Samuel  Powell  was  President.  He  says  that  on  looking 
over  the  books  kept  by  him,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  had  not  only  made  full  and  complete  minutes 
of  an  the  doings  of  the  society,  but  had  prepared  a  large 


folio  volume  of  documents  entirely  in  his  hand  writing, 
arranged  with  great  precision,  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. This  is  a  fact,  as  is  remarked,  *  among  the  labors 
of  this  interesting  man,  in  his  capacity  of  farmer,  that 
should  not  be  omitted,'  and  I  am  pleased  to  annex  it  to 
others  that  I  have  communicated.'' 


Fat  Cattle  from  Kentucky. — Since  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  many  of 
the  droves  of  fat  cattle  designed  for  the  New-York  and 
Boston  markets,  have  been  taken  this  route  to  market. 
Formerly  they  had  to  be  driven  across  the  Alleghany 
Mountains — sometimes  making  a  journey  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  and,  though  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
only  ten  to  fifleen  miles  a  day,  at  a  great  loss  of  weight, 
especially  in  the  animals  which  were  fattest  at  the  start. 
We  have  noticed  several  droves  of  excellent  cattle  from 
the  interior  of  Kentucky,  which  were  transported  over 
the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  thence  by 
steamboat  to  BufiTalo,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  river  by 
railroad.  Here  they  either  take  boat  for  New- York,  or 
cars  for  Boston.  They  arrive  here  in  fine  condition,  and 
must  make  a  great  saving  in  weight  over  the  old  mode 
of  reaching  market.        — 

Enoush  vs.  Amebjcan  Implements. — The  London 
Eeonomitt  has  an  article  on  the  ''  Rural  Machinery"  on 
exhibition  at  the  "  Crystal  Palace,"  in  which  the  posi- 
tion is  set  up,  that  '*  no  other  nation  has  reached  any- 
thing  near  our  [English]  state  of  advancement"  in  this 
department.  The  writer  goes  on— ^'  This  will  be  obvi- 
ous on  inspccthag  the  Belgian  and  French  agricultural  im- 
plements, which  consist  only  of  plows  and  other  tools 
for  turning  up  or  pulverising  the  soil,  and  are  far  less  ef- 
fective than  ours.  And  it  is  even  more  obvious  on  look- 
ing at  the  American  implements,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, consist  also  of  tools  for  perfonning  the  first  ope- 
rations of  husbandry.  Their  plows  are  implements  of 
very  little  power,  and  are  quite  Incapable,  we  apprehend, 
of  turning  up  a  deep  furrow.  Indeed,  the  upright  stilts, 
and  short  beam  and  mould-board,  give  the  American 
plows  exhibited  much  the  appearance  of  a  horse-hoe,  or 
small  potato  plow,  occasionally  used  by  market  garden- 
ers; they  afford,  more  than  any  other  description  can 
do,  a  conception  of  the  primitive  condition  of  husbandry 
in  the  New  Worid.^' 

The  above  is  in  several  respects  un&ir.  In  the  first 
place  it  takes  the  very  unreasonable  ground,  that  the 
London  Exhibition  represents  the  actual  condition  of  ag- 
ricultural  implements  in  the  different  countries.  Eng- 
land, of  course,  makes  her  utmost  display ;  she  has  every 
facility  and  indiieement  for  doing  so;  other  nations,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  have  made  no  attempt  at  s 
general  competition  with  her  in  this  department.  The 
great  distance  and  various  impediments,  have  prevented 
our  manufacturers  from  sending  many  articles.  Thus 
of  plows,  there  are  only  specimens  from  three  American 
manu&cturers.  Many  of  our  best  implements  are  entirely 
unrepresented.  The  assertion  that  our  plows  '*  are  imple- 
ments of  very  little  power,"  is  evidently  made  by  a  person 
who  knows  nothing  about  it.  There  iq  no  evidence  that 
he  had  seen  the  plows  tried,  and  they  had  not,  in  fact, 
been  tested  In  England  when  the  article  was  written. 
Hence,  any  Judgment  of  this  kind  must  be  premature. 
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We  have  no  dispoeition  to  claim  more  for  American  im* 
plementa,  or  concede  less  for  British  ones,  than  positlye 
merit  would  justify ;  but  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  this 
exhibition,  that  those  of  England  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  nation,  we  belicTe  to  be  unwarranted. 
As  to  plows,  we  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  some  of 
the  best  of  Epglish  and  Scotch  manufacture.  We  are 
free  to  admit,  that  until  lately,  they  have  possessed  an 
advantage,  in  one  respect,  over  our  American  plows — 
that  is,  they  have  been  better  adapted  to  $tiff  soils.  In 
such  soils,  the  former  will  cut  a  deeper  furrow,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  width,  than  most  of  our  own.  The  fault 
with  the  latter  is  not  that  they  will  not  turn  a  detp  fur- 
row— many  of  them  will  go  seven  or  eight  Inches  deep 
^hey  cut  too  wide,  and  leave  the  slice  too  heavy.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  our  plows  in  this  respect, 
and  we  do  not  admit  that  the  superiority  alluded  to  is 
entire  and  universal.  Except  in  the  particular  men- 
tioned, we  are  not  aware  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
plows  can  in  general  claim  any  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can. ■ 

Toads  ih  Gabdxns. — ^Various  remedies  have  been 
given  for  the  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  insects  in  gar- 
dens. Worms,  or  the  larvae  of  certain  moths  and  beetles, 
often  make  great  destruction  among  many  kinds  of 
plants.  Various  kinds  of  bugs  attack  melons,  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  fcc,  and  often  destroy  the  crop  soon  after 
it  appears  above  ground.  Some  kinds  of  worms  sel- 
dom or  never  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground — 
attacking  plants  at  their  roots,  or  at  such  parts  as  are  co- 
vered by  earth.  Others  eat  the  leaves,  and  sometimes 
the  stems  of  young  plants.  The  latter  are  frequently 
called  **  cut  worms,"  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
cut  off  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this  way 
they  totally  destroy  some  kinds  of  plants, — as  beans, 
melons,  cabbages,  fcc,  which,  when  once  cut  off  in  this 
manner,  can  make  no  further  growth.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  these  insects,  is  to 
bunt  them  early  every  morning,  while  they  are  near  the 
plants  they  have  eaten  the  previous  night,  and  destroy 
them.  Young  chickens  and  ducks  are  sometimes  kept 
in  gardens,  that  they  may  devour  the  insects.  This  is 
but  a  partial  remedy.  Chickens  will  only  eat  a  few  species 
of  insects — some  of  the  most  destructive  they  leave  unno- 
ticed— and  they  will  always  do  more  or  less  injurybyeat- 
.  ing  various  plants,  and  by  scratching.  Pucks  feed  more 
indiscriminately  on  insects,  and  do  less  damage  to  the 
plants.  But  toads  will  do  much  more  good  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number,  (if  well  grown,)  than  either  chickens 
or  ducks.  They  do  no  injury  whatever ;  they  feed  alto- 
gether on  insects,  and  devour  almost  every  species  that 
infests  the  garden.  They  have  another  advantage  over 
•  chickens  or  ducks;  they  seek  their  food  at  times  when 
insects  are  most  abroad, — at  dusk  of  evening,  when  fowls 
are  at  rest.  Excepting  the  black  **  pumpkin-bug,"  toads 
will  fill  their  stomachs  with  any  bug,  worm,  or  fly  that 
belongs  to  the  catalogue  of  enemies  to  the  farmer  or 
gardener.  

ID*  At  the  sale  of  the  live-stock  of  Wu.  S.  Ki»o, 
Esq.,  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  7th  of  May  last, 
tiie  following  prices  were  obtained  for  cows:  BrindUf 
•old  to  M.  P.  Wilder  of  Massachusetts,  $100;  Pink,  sold 
to  John  Lane,  $106;  Janea,  sold  to  S.  J.  Capen,  of 


Massachusetts,  $170,  and  several  others  $60  to  $70 
They  were  mostly  of  mixed  blood— ^hort-hom,  Devon, 
and  Holstein,  with  tlie  common  sto^. 

Buckwheat. — This  crop  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  many  parts  of  Kew-Tork.    It  is  usually  eovn 
in  July— sometimes  as  late  as  August.    A  bnabel  of  seed 
to  the  acre  is  the  usual  quantity.    Sometimes  It  Is  sown 
on  land  from  which  a  crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  the 
same  season,  and  on  a  clover  ley,  if  the  soil  is  loamy  and 
friable,  it  will  frequently  do  well.    This  grain  Is  aleo 
sometimes  sown  in  connection  with  winter  wheat,  as  a 
protection  to  the  latter  for  winter.    From  personal  ex- 
perience, we  cannot  speak  of  it  for  this  purpose.    The 
consumption  of  buckwheat  flour  in  our  cities,  during 
during  the  winter  months,  is  very  great,  and  it  com- 
mands a  price  but  little  inferior  to  that  from  wheat.  The 
coarse  parts  of  the  grain,  after  the  flour  has  been  separa- 
ted, make  good  food  for  swine,  milch  cows,  or  other 
stock ;  and  as  a  good  yield^twenty-flve  to  thirty  bodids 
per  acre— can  frequently  be  obtained  on  land  where  wheat 
cannot  usually  be  cultivated  to  profit,  the  crop  has  naoj 
advantages.  .^.— . 

Manufacture  or  Mustard. — ^We  have  made  some  in- 
quiries of  Messrs.  E.  Murdock  &  Son,  of  this  dtr,  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  mustard.  We  faavv  bees 
not  a  little  surprised  at  .the  extent  to  which  this  bns- 
ness  is  carried  on  by  them,  and  by  information  they  have 
given  us  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ariicie  in 
the  country.  Messrs.  M.  work  up  from  1,000  to  1,500 
lbs.  of  mustard  seed  per  week,  equal  at  least  to  80  tons 
a  year,  and  they  think  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the 
state  is  at  least  100  tons  a  year.  They  state  that  but  a 
small  portion  of  this  seed — ^not  more  than  a  hundreih 
part,  is  raised  in  this  country.  The  larger  portion,  and  that 
of  the  best  quality,  is  Imported  from  Sicily  and  France. 
It  is  worth  on  the  average  seven  cents  per  pound,  or 
$3,50  per  bushel.  Messrs  M.  state  that  most  of  the 
American  seed  which  they  purchase,  is  as  good  as  the 
best  imported.  They  inform  us,  also,  that  the  prindpsl 
objection  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  raised  a  few  years 
since  in  Ohio,  was  that  the  crop  was  frequently  cut 
when  much  of  the  seed  was  in  an  immature  state,  which 
occasioned  much  of  it  to  shrink  and  sometimes  to  be- 
come mouldy.  It  should  be  cut  at  different  times — ^the 
lower  branches  first,  and  other  portions  as  they  ripeo. 
Messrs.  M.  are  now  getting  some  good  seed  from  Il- 
linois and  Wisconsin.  It  averages  in  yield  about  four- 
teen bushels  per  acre,  and  gives  a  satisfactory  return 
to  those  who  pay  proper  attention  to  tl^  cultivation 
and  curing.  Messrs.  M.  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
Sicilian  seed  for  sowing  in  this  country,  as  being  more 
productive  and  uniform  in  quality. 

Emigration  to  the  TJmitbd  States. — The  Iforik 
British  Jgriculturist,  in  reviewing  Professor  Johvstov's 
**  Notes  on  North  America,'' '  says — ^"The  extent  to 
which  emigration  is  now  going  on  from  Great  Britain  is, 
indeed,  such  as  ought  to  excite  serious  alarm.  In  the 
year  1849,  the  numbers  in  the  parliamentary  returns 
were  close  upon  400,000.  We  have  not  seen  the  re- 
turns for  1850;  but  we  believe  that  the  increase  duriog 
that  year  was  at  least  12  per  cent.,  and  this  year  it  vill 
be  still  more.    We  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  dnr. 
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iBg  the  preMBt  year,  600,000  individiiaU  iriU  have  left 
the  British  Islands,  which  is  equal  to  abont  two  years 
increase  of  the  popalatlon;  ao  that,  at  this  rate,  erery 
four  years  the  population  will  have  diminished  by  nearly 
one  million.  The  Irish  newspapers  are  already  teeming 
with  apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  whole* 
sale  system  of  expatriation."  The  writer  concludes  that 
Great  Britain  suflTers  greatly,  not  only  from  the  loss  of 
hands  necessary  for  agricultural  labor,  but  also  from  loss 
of  capital— the  latter  being  computed  at  £10,000,000  a 
year,  taken  out  of  the  country  by  emigrants. 


T^OMBEK  Of  SkEDS    IN    GiVXN   WEIGHTS— Mr.    MeL- 

YIN  stated  in  a  late  discussion  at  an  English  Farmers' 

Club,  that  after  several  trials  he  had  found  that— 

1  lb.  of  red  clover  of  good  quality  gives,  per  acre,  to 

each  superficial  foot, 6j  seeds. 

1  lb.  yellow  clover,  (Jifeiico^o /tfpuHna,)..     6      " 

1  lb.  white  clover, 16      " 

1  lb.  rye  grass, 5      " 

But  as  a  large  number  of  the  seeds  sown  do  not  vege- 
tate, and  many  of  the  plants  which  come  up  die,  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  much  larger  quantities  than  are  speci- 
fied ;  and  Mr.  M.  recommends  for  an  acre,  8  lbs.  red  clo- 
ver, 2  lbs.  white  do.,  2  lbs.  yellow  do.,  with  one  bushel 
of  rye  grass,  which  by  his  computation  affords  100  seeds 
rye  grass,  60  red  clover,  82  white,  and  12  yellow  clover, 
per  superficial  foot.  In  this  country , a  good  substitute  for 
the  rye  grass  would  be  the  same  quantity  of  red-top  per 
acre.  — ^^ 

Imported  Hosse  Trustee. — ^We  saw  this  fine  horse 
a  few  weeks  since,  at  Morrisania,  Westchester  county, 
where  he  is  kept  the  present  season,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
HairaT  Booth,  one  of  his  owners.  Though  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  In  excellent  condition, 
and  as  sprightly  as  a  colt.  He  is  a  horse  of  fine  symme- 
try,  and  excellent  temper,  and  has  been  the  sire  of  much 
good  stock.  

Mo&OA  N  HoBSES.- We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  much 
attention  is  paid  to  this  stock  of  horses  in  Brattleboro', 
Vermont .  Great  care  is  taken  in  selecting  and  pre- 
serving the  best  blood ;  judicious  crosses  are  also  made 
.with  the  finest  and  most  approved  English  blood, having 
proper  regard  to  speed,  graceful  action,  and  endurance — 
preserving  the  distinctive  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  the  noble  ''  Morgans." 


Shanghab  Fowls.— We  have  received  from  Dr.  E. 
Wight,  of  Boston,  a  pair  of  these  fowls,  bred  from  stock 
Imported  by  him  from  Shanghae.  They  are  entirely 
white,  and  of  good  size.  Dr.  W.  informs  us  thatthou^ 
they  are  not  quite  a  year  old,  the  cock  weighed,  a  few 
weeks  since,  nine  pounds. 


Flebcb  Of  A  "  French  Meribo"  Ram.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  J.  C.  &  J.  R.  Morris,  of  Morris, 
Otsego  county,  a  sample  of  wool  from  a  Merino  ram, 
Imported  by  F.  M.  Rotch,  and  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
M.,  the  fleece  of  which,  they  inform  us,  weighed  ''  twen- 
ty-one and  a  half  pounds,  unwashed  and  of  one  year's 
growth."  The  animal  was  two  years  old  last  spring. 
The  wool  ia  of  fair  quality. 


New-York  State  Agricultiural  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was  held  atBe^ 
Chester  on  the  5th  of  June.  We  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Fair,  which 
is  to  Uke  phioe  at  Rochester  on  the  16th,  17th,  18th  and 
19th  of  September,  are  In  a  state  of  commendable  for* 
wardness,  and  that  everything  connected  with  that  dis- 
play is  highly  fkvorable  and  encouraging. 

It  appears  that  the  steam-boata  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  railroads,  generally,  in  the  state,  have  agreed  tocar« 
ry  articles  and  stock  for  the  Fair/ree,  and  passengera 
for  half  prietf  as  has  heretofore  been  customary.  It  la 
probable  other  railroads  and  boats  will  come  Into  the 
same  arrangement.  The  President  has  received  instmO' 
tions  from  the  €k>vemment,  whereby  all  animals^and 
articles  Int^ided  for  the  exhibition  at  the  Fair,  are  to  be 
admitted  from  foreign  places  free  from  duty,  to  be  en- 
tered according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Warehouse  aet ; 
and  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Rochester  are  to  be  deemed 
constructive  warehouses,  where  all  animals  and  artidea 
from  abroad,  duly  entered,  slwU  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  custody  of  the  ofBcera  of  the  Gufltoms. 

The  following  superintendents  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Fair  grounds  were  appointed: 

Carrie— Wm.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Bock. 

Har$€9-~J.  B.  Burnett,  Syracuse. 

5A««p— Lyman  Sherwood,  Auburn. 

Sufiff — ^R.  Harmon,  Wheatland. 

Poviiry— L.  H.  Haddock,  Buffalo. 

Floral  Hall—l^,  A.  Ward,  Rochester. 

Dairy  Hall — Israel  Denio,  Rome. 

Manufaeturtrs  Hall  and  Machinery — L.  B.  Lang- 
worthy,  Rochester. 

General  Superintendent  of  the  Qrounde  and  Charge 
of  the  Entrancu — ^Henry  Wager,  Utica. 

Mechanical  Motive  Power  for  Moving  Maekvury-^ 
Wm.  Kidd,  Rochester. 

The  monthly  meetbig  of  the  Board  for  August,  will 
be  held  at  Rochester  on  the  7th  of  the  month. 

AlbBBT  Prices  Current. 

Aibam^t  Jutu  14, 1851. 

The  receipts  of  prodnee  of  all  deeeriptioni  dnriiig  the  peat  mondi 
have  been  very  large-— far  in  ezeeai  of  the  receipt*  by  Canal  to  tha 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  result  is,  in  absence  of  any 
large  demand  from  abroad,  acenmalaluig  stocks  and  gradually  do- 
dinii^  prieeB.  The  English  markets  for  Breadsluflb  and  FroviiioDay 
hold  out  little  encouragement  to  shit^pevs,  and  quotations  of  the  form- 
er eqwcially  under  the  influence  4^  promising  crops,  in  IrelanI  es- 
pecially, and  large  receipts  from  the  Continent  role  yery  low.  TIm 
imports  from  France  alone  in  18S0,  were  last  year  over  4,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  1,000,000  bb.  of  flour;  the  receipts  this  year 
from  the  same  source  are  represented  to  be  largely  in  adrance  of 
Ihose  to  the  corresponding  last  year. 

Flovk.— Our  market  for  flour  has  been  confined  to  soles  on  East- 
ern and  Hirer  account  and  a  moderate  trade  demand.  The  sales 
have  been  about  36,000  bis.  at  quotations.  Wheat  shows  a  further 
decline,  and  the  market  still  exhibits  a  downward  tendency.  We 
quote  common  State  and  mixed  brands  of  Western  •3^a$4,  good 
State  and  Western,  •4a$4.1S| ;  round  hooped  Ohio  and  favorite  State 
and  Western  •4.06a84.18},  and  Genesee  94.31«84.44,  faney  Oenesee 
and  extra  Ohio  •4.50aS1.75  and  extra  Genesee  95a$6.  The  latest 
quotations  from  Europe  are  of  90th  May  Western  Canal  flour  16a 
Ids.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  fiOaSOs.  01  St  Louis  Caitodian 
and  Ohio  lOaaOs.  Sour  and  heated  lOalBs.  A  sale  of  600  bags  Com 
meid  was  made  at  Sl.lSf  per  cwt. 

GaAnr^— lliere  has  been  a  limited  business  doo*  in  wheat;  prime 


itsi 
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JxTtr. 


nil.    Thcnla 

«tcb  Bulcy  11 
I  wtrj  large  uid 


uif  an  1611,000  buihcli  u  pciru  niifiiig  drain  iB  In 

of  Bailey  hm  iMEn  limiM  and  rtach  13,000  lo  I 
llOiiOSculticrang*,  clmiiig  BI  Ihe  lower  ipat  \ 
mmiktli  included  in  Ihe  Hlaa  wen  3,000  bmbela  S 
100c.  Tlie  eupiily  sC  Con  dufiiig  Ihe  iDomh  it  bee 
quolaliojLS  under  LheUiflueiiceof  Ihe  receipu  here  BJid 


n)c.  u  which  I 
While  far  The  m 

HlllrolaiU  11  •I.35aSlJ]l).  Tha  rguoulKine  in  Linrpool  on  31 
Uay,  wen  Wheal,  red,  tt.  3d.a3i.  U.  per  TO  Ibi.,  do.  ^Vhile  9l  1i 
■dK,  do.  mixed  tt.  Td.aSi,  Od.  Indiiii  Cuni,  while,  31i.  lii.t3»L  j 
180  Ibi.,  do.  miied  KM.  ti.t30:  snd  lo.  YeUow  30<.a30>.  M.  Y 
lo*  meil  14i.al(i.  dd.  per  hri. 

Fob.— Tha  eilei  which  reach  M,000  to  VtfiOU  Intaak,  thaw 
tuieria)  change  on  raUa;  iIkiri  ISiltc.,  tecond  qunllIT  lefaSS 
and  &H  feed  lOOalOOc. 

Hon  ID  Mmuni  lupply ;  (aloe  crop  of  IHO  ai  We. 

<inDI«l  a(  nibr  Ohio  and  Slale  brU.  and  tt|  Ibr  S.  P.,  wiih  •■ 
«  Ui.  Pork  ilflSiiSia  form. 


•ale  oTMbli.  c: 


•(•11.    1 


Id  Ham,  etiS|c.  for  do.  ShooMen,  and 
Tc.  rov  canTaaeed  Haim.  A  lale  of  iX  bit.  Lard  wat  mada  ai  Ac. 
The  lelail  demand  hai  been  np|ilied  al  *l9il3.ai  lor  mat  pork,  aiil 
813  for  prime.  Beef  •lOnlO.Nfor  meaaand  SdaBMIbrprime.  Cm 
meauttalOc,  (brunokcdhDmn,  alTBTJc,  for  do,  thoulileis^  in  pickle 
1|a8c.  rorhaintand«a<l)c.  for  ihoulden.  Lard  SalOc,  Bulter  13a 
lie.  fur  new  fiule.    CheSH  SaTc. 

Salt  ib  lOdJallSI  per  bri.  and  «jal0il.  par  bag. 

Puim.— Nan  SoMia  acll*  aa  ji  arriraa  al  •:L8T)a3.19). 


bOO.'S 

New-Toiii  Bute  flooiety't  Flnt  Pramltim 
RAILROAD  HOR8E.POWBR8. 

THE  abnnjinllreelcbralcd  Fmrrnnnow  made  and  aold  bylh 


I.AMI>S  OH  LOKO  ISZ.AIII>, 

ADJOlNaiNQ  ibe  VUlana  of  Lakeland  and  Hennsnill^  ataa 
lemilta  fiDDiIhc  ciiiei  of  N'ew.Vorli  and  Brooklrn,  bj  ihs 

who  ever  wiah  lo  oblain  Lanl  ou  Lon^  laiajid,  Ibe  aBcieail  *^  Guda 

mn  ibc  only  rcmamiiif  new  lajKli  od  Ibe  Uaud,  and  are  e<i^  ■ 


■dercd  o£  ffreai  value  for  farna  aud  gardena,  and  will,  ui  all  |v 


The  aurfCLce  of  Ihe  rnjund  a  pcifetUy  beauTifol,  free  1 
bngt  or  manhea,  aiid  die  climalc  aa  hcallby  aa  rail  be  k 
laiilude.  Tlje  hII  il  a  Glie  loam,  ailminbly  adapted  In  bi 
lion  and  great  cmra,  aiidof  ceay  Ullaee. 

Indeed  no  New-England  or  N'onbem  New- York  laan  a 
adequate  idea  of  the  diSctcuce  lu  the  labor  and  aueugifa 
cnliivaie  theee  Muid  landi,  njid  rbal  required  to  aubdne 

Any  penoii  wialiing  to  poTcba^  a  five  acre  lot  of  fixid 
•ome  land,  willKHU  cue  fool  of  walcr  or  Dselea*  groiuvf  o, 
■o  by  tending  910  aa  a  firti  paytnciii.  ajvt  Ihe  farther  nin 

given,  and  the  Tcnuiinder  pail  of  Ihe  purchnae  money  may 
Kcured  on  Ihe  land,  lo  be  paid  wiihui  three  or  bve  yean 
cent  yesrty  inwreat    Latter  loU  will  he  (oU  m  Ihe  bub 

i-i.. .;.!.  j,  pertecllyi— ^    ■  ■—  -  •■• 


^.EV,: 


illaei.ibym 


Farm  In  Um  a«naM«  Vnllsy  far  B>I*. 


IRON  RAHJNOS. 


rpHE  ■nb«:ribcr  it 

iM«icc  for  every  diaer 
Wire  tiBiling.    Th 


A  MONTHLY  puliliealioo  derelnl  ui  Agricidtnni,  BanicnhaFa, 
&c.    Edned  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Marat,  pnhlighed  bj  A.  LON- 
GETT,    No,  as  CliT  sreel,  New-York,  al  il  per  year. 
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BwhaMc,  M^  la,  ie». 
rilUE  uvkninud,  in  uun  ottaint  hk  Reaper  lo  the  Fvnwn  of 
±  ^ew-Votkf(lrlkaenllill(l»m«,lleaIl•iI•lIUl«1^Huyto•■y 

BBck  to  Om  in;  or.u  (dvaniHiMiu,  kiiiuif  pnridad  l«  briufuis  tba 
ntjed  ^rteOy  u  tha  ntnunii  oTtboo  intenMCd,  b;  muiM  cr  m«l- 
ing  and  local  agantt,  wbo  ■»  pnriiM  villi  hudbtlli  tat  lUitribiiliai 
in ib« diffcnnl wbcalMwing portiou of  Uia  auttj  wUcbt faniiiii  a 
fuller  aecoont  of  tlie  Reaper,  wHh  the  mni  immKBinrnu  lud*  <n 
ll,  ilnncoalit  be  jenenU^  gttat  Oaon 


m  ftavr-Vock  for  b^  Improred 


nipfil£or  wkauver  deuud  eh 


Ir  of  whiuvi 
Reaper,  (bin 
;  JU  Brat  ijilro 


Ihii  CUT  vill  (cl  u  hi*  priiuipal  uavaUiig 
mgan,  HidirliiupidfloealageDtifoicDauiieioreinalliBHricaiWiUi 
band  biUaaadall  iteedrul  inlinmailoii  bi  Rlukniaibe  Beipen,  wbkb 
wid  be  kepi  on  dcpoail  ai  Baflblo  and  RoebeHer,— and  it  ii  alao  rnien. 
ded  n  ban  one  ai  ftoekpon,  and  eon*  •nitable  [<Ke  in  cub  di>- 
tnct,  ihal  can  be  wen,  vhere  penas  deaironi  of  porchaiuig  would 
do  well  B  call  and  examine  Ibcm.  Tbir  era  rejerred  Ibr  Ihem  la 
Holl,  Palmer  *  Co.,  of  Buffila  and  to  Mr.  E^ttemn,  Joeeph  HbU, 
or  David  R.  Benon,  Em).,  of  Rocbener,  Mr.  Hill,  well  known 
AtDOfbaul  Ibii  dale  for  Ibe  lullen  or  Sfleen  ycaii,  la  ilie  mon  eiWn- 

aiid  Mr.  Buion,  einiallr  well  known  u  tiM  tmal  eiieiutvi  ^ncial 
"loot  RianuOicnirer'  mllKiute,  baie,  (ai  will  be  fotUier  aeeu  fnini 
lenB.)  laten  uenciei  for  Ibe  bIs  of  ihe  Keeper,— 

Uiingilon,Gene»w 'end  Wyoming,  '^r  W  wil' 


Haup^ied  wj 
>f  Ibe  Beeper 


ipenlo  puicluMn 
boilinewndeUi 
The  price  of  Ihe  Reaper  • 

prinied  form  of  en  ohIct  for  o 
ed,(uh«elofme,lioiiilrodu 
lion  of  Ibe  farming  comrnuml 
tbr  gtamug  otteinl  hv  niher 
■.ocal 


I  beirgrlilLdel 


nleTAJ^iwd,  at  Chicago,  111  ,  who  win  be   [tlceaed  at   I 

tbe  ReepcT.     Mr.   PaUcrani  nuy  aivi  aliouUi  alao  be  wrillen  10,  b 
he  will  be  DecciBariLr  much  from  borne,  and  all  delay  ibould  be  avi 


CaTufa  counly;  David  ofiver,  Aurelioi,  Cayuga c«iM>'[  H.OigDod, 
Ovid.  Seneca  cmuuyiAbrmra  Bloomer,  Rotnulm,  Heneca  couiily^ 

E.  P.  Bpencet,  Penn  Van,  Yeieaconiiiy;  Cynit  Gult,  Hopewell,  On. 
laiiooountT;  William  WooUioiiaiid/.P.VaiuiM.,  V.eioria,  Onta- 
rio eovutTi  Hod.  Cbarla  Carroll,  IirotclaiKl,  LivinniHi  CDUnlyj  W. 

F.  and  S.  CrappeU,  Axon,  Ijvii^ioji  counly ;  Or.  C.  Mclfiniie, 
Yor*,  UTinnloncoimly;  Anaon  Zorjiy,  Elba,  OeneieecoDii1y|  W. 
P.Eaocnm,('ambria,Nia;aiaeauntrj  EibaDPetiii,  WilaDn,  Niua 
raeoonly;  Dr.  J.  Orerer,  Lockpoit,  Niagara  cOunljj  Sinieaii  Wil- 
■Dii,  Loopon,  Niagara  county. 


la  Reaper  aiaea  theUat  barreM,  which 
BI  ihown  in  Figure  3,  cooiutaof  a  combl- 
.jA  uittt  tt  the  Finger,  (la  patented  aud 
I  a  ilightlT  indented  ot  ligngedged  Sickle, 
b*  whieb'arrangenimtiMaecnlrofiiih*  em,  the  Ingle  in  the  Sickla 
•dn  b  made  ao  otKOie.  ai,  together  with  Ihe  aogie  of  the  Finger  for 
ibaMaiu  At  geaia  M  lila  SicUi,  10  edbei  Ihe  moai  perfect  ptailonphical 
paneifie of  CBIIinr,  by uincJiM  Ibe righl dope  Ibrentting with  the 
Umt  reiiaam,  and  iu  the  meet  perftcl  memier.  The  oUeeiion*  to 
Aa  anwedte,  u  need  biHniaeT  and  olben,  are  in thia  entirely oh- 
viaie^  uniBe  all  Ibe  htneflla  derind  from  the  lue  of  my  Fiugat  are 
mil  aecDitd  Withoa  ib«  ugta  in  die  Finger  for  boldnig  the  grain 
10  the  Sickle,  it  hai  been  neceiiarr  10  aae  ao  acnte  and  abran  an  an- 
^  ■  Ibe  blwle  ID  efeci  lb*  otnibH,  a>  la  roqaire  •  Taty  Mgfe  iBotlaa 
li>  Iha  Made,  and  dial,  with  ao  mneh  frielioa  and  raiiatanee  aa  10  make 
"    '     <  Tery  liable  IS  gel  out  of  ordaF— lb*  eaoiu;  bcbf  done 

'  -"^B  aiii|«i*eta  agaioatlba  grain,  than  by  Ihe 

.    ThiaiaondefwioodbyeTerTboy  whoknowa 
1  cutting  a  Mick,  and  neerii  only  to  be  atated  to 
■myaU.  C.  H.  MoCORMlCR. 

Chicago,  May  SO  1951. 
. — l^eene  iniert  the  joyegoing  edv 


la  in  Ihe  cSomi  Amratui,  la  ah 
DBiioB  of  tba  Shoulder  ot  back  ai 


!  of  ihe  in 


nlnahlfl  Journel — 1 


a" 


Machiae*,ai 
N.  Y.,  vA  el 


"Culiivi 


^5"^ 


■su  Blaiau  "  baa  driven  from  the  bekl  Baat  of  Ibe  Alleghany  Moun- 
UiDB,  every  other  Kewer,"  [Apnl  No.  Cnlt.  p.  llflj  I  uoed  only  iiy 
thai  I  add  Eaat  ofaaid^muui\tauu,  j^nm  CAimta,  for  the  laiikuwit, 

kit  BaMiagrt  nuHit/bctery  nllogiMn — and  calcnlaie  la  lell  Am  for 

been  tbii^iod ;  aud  ructfaer  to  iijliia,  dial  for  a  lew  yenn  pant,  while 
I  tiave  hf^n  eiwaged  iu  the  aiannfbcliue  and  sale  of  niy  Rcnpen  in 
i(r|r  of  the  KoTlh-weBt,  by  tbouaaiida,  and  ao  exten* 
Di  nearly  to  lequiie  my  wboLc  alleuuoii,  Mr.  Hmiey  haa  been 
10  aell  but  utrffia  lAm— whedier  of  Ualtimoie  or  olber  maim- 
ure,  and  with  all  Ihe  elTorl  he  hna  been  able  to  make  ptrnmaOp. 
rcL  aa  with  tH  the  aginfut  he  coold  procure — aud  uideed,  aa  1 


lieu  of  the  country.  Ajid  I  will  only  add  liial,  being  now  uepared  lo 
■nppty  Ihe  demand  fur  Reapcrt  Ibrougbout  the  wholeofinia  country 
— Texsa,  Califoniia  aud  Oregon  nol  eicepted,  and  where  they  are 
iboni  being  ininidDCed--l  ahall  he  dirpoaed  bi  ftRore,  aa  "  hetelo- 


u  n^ule  Mr.  ilu»ey  hei  ndtrrlittd  bk  Machine  for 
ita  fint  iulroduciion,  wiihoul  lacceaa,  I  Kid  a  good 

nlraliirid  andJtirAirlttlid 

[ie  mowjng  aimchment  can  at  any  time  ktn^ficr  be  a|filied  10  the 

'  11  conclude  by  releiTtng  to  a  •iDgle|ni>:dDined)  letter  froniKa- 
aild  10  ihe  tallowing  aulhotia^  agenli  foi  Ihe  Bale  at  ■■  Mc- 
L,.  o >,: „ .,..:-    ..    .,  — ";iiL  Middle- 


RcBjiera  ol  Ihia  year  if' 

Cormic 

lowii,  De!^  L.  H.  Dowilni 


o.  1.0.,  Ballimore,  Md.;  C.  Page,  Freoenciiiown,  niu.;  n. 
Richmoud,  Va^  Abuer  Thompaon,  Reniiville,  Mifflin  o  ...,,_.  , 
LeePiereeaudl^e,  Ercihl»wn,Cheiler<:ouniy,  Pa.;  Lewi,  {.fouie, 
Bart  towiubip.  Pa.,  and  Saml.  Whirry,  Chambenburg,  Cumberland 
CO.,  p.;  T.R.Ebhinion,  £3  South  WbB^^o,  PhJ.,  pnocipal  depot 

McCORMiCK.  ''^  "^         '  '™"' 

WaierioOj  St.  Marr't  Co.,  Md,.  No», !!,  l«ai. 

Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  lUi.:  t  hare  been  intending  la 

write  you  ever  aince  barveet^  concenung  a  Reaper  my  brother  and  1 

ordered  of  you,  bul  have  deterred  li:l  1  am  alnwei  aahamed  lo  write, 

ihODgh  I  think  1  Doght  lo  write.     When  a  man  inventa  any  machine 

not  Blone  in  the  dollan  mid  ditnea  which  i1  briuga  into  bia  pocke!,  bnt 
also  in  the  good  report  of  ihe  progeny  afhiagtiuuB. 

My  brother  andl  having  rather  heacyharveali  Ibr  onr  forcea,  de- 
lEimiued  to  buy  a  Reaper  in  panner^p.    When  be  wai  about  10 

M^  MoCiiSkkv'^'Juw°'!^'n  trSlicle  iHo^me^L  f!^- 

met  by  Ur.  M >  of  tha  Eaateni  Shore  of  Maryland,  ui  which  Hna- 

Bey'aand  HeC.'B  Reapera  ware  compared,  aa  I  Ibougbt  mndi  totbe 
pr«Jiidicaof  McC.^a;  but  my  brc*^'-  —.'——"-■-—■- — -1 —  — » 
ing  wilb  Ml,  Whilmao  of  Kiltin. 
'  '   '  leu  McC.'a  Reapen.    I 


n.Md.;  H.  M.  S 


,.__..    1  iuBiy< 

if  which  waa  0  feel  4  inchea  high, 

',  a  gnia  rater  anTrtriveV  TOhlhii  la^ 

on,  who  H  a  Inrge  wheal  pi 
BnceoTaRl 


all  BI 


idoerfe. 
orkTtha 


„.      ..   .  ^.       .   ,     _    .ladone  ofHnloey't 

Reaper  wouid  he  nothing  to  attraci  allention  f  bul 
y  field  waa  thronged  wiih  vwlors  all  the  utne, 
— J  -n  pronounced  her  work  admirabla 


few  words,  after  Mlowiiig  Ibe  Machine  abtiil  a  hundred  yarda,  and 
eyeing  ercir  rate  and  lara  of  the  reel,  widiont  a  word,  bal  made 
me  of  Ibii  ungnage :  "  I  am  done  wiih  cradlea."  Aiiotber  aaic^- 
"  If  I  can  ruae  IbriydoHurB  I'll  hi»-eone."  1  only  write  ibeae  lo  •how. 
(they  are  fewof  the  many  conunendadoni.)  how  yonr  Reaper  (ant 
m  ,1.;.  —i-».i --!.,""<  i  <«..- j«  i,  *«.»iH  M^ceptibte  of  inpnm- 
anJ  If  I  were  aaked 
wbBi  I  conaider  Ihe  odvajilagca  of  haviiii 
■bould  Bay  candidly,  I  Ihiuk  the  Reaper  v 
beaidca  tha  aavmg  of  enaugh  wbaal  over  an 

Civilege  of  keeping  ihia  up  by  repaira,  real 
1,0011  for  it,  UMl  1  have  heurd  my  bioiher  an- 


I  KlcConnlck'a  Rea| 


M  91S  per  day, 


PARKER  dt  WHITIi, 

MANUFACTUREnS  of  Gonfcn  ImfUmitiU  and  Farm  Ha. 
ckini,,  and  growera  and  Imponcra  of  SEEDS  and  TREES. 
e  and  10  Oerriah  Sock,  Blackatoiie-tt.,  Bcalon.  April  I— tf. 


TrannclJOD*  N.  ¥•  8>  hg,  Bodetr- 

ill.  1 10  B,  for  aale  at  ihe  DSca  of  "Tbi  CtLnvaToa' 


:2fi4 
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JcLT. 


ANALTnOAL  XJLBORATORT, 
¥»lt    CoHtgt,  Ifao-HttMn,   Conntttint. 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Pu>ru«  or  ecnimnc  Amici 

THIS  Labonilory  u  now  fulljr  otganucd  Tor  liiamirtion  in  ■!■ 
bramlwi  of  iMlyw  HmiiecW  mih  ilie '—■'■ '  —"■ 

naBHTfli,  miiunlf  ^  B«h«,  mniml  utd  vegetable 

Cbemisuy,  bodi  orgwiic  whI  ImTguiic. 


''^.  fIdB 


A  DourM  orLecWni  en  Sctenli&c  Atcieuliure,  by  Prolnof  Nor- 
tm,  commenca  ill  Januury  of  eich  yev,  ■ivl  coiitinn«  for  Ivro  and 
■  faalf  mDtilhL  Tbia  counc  i<  dnignrd  o^KcJHlly  for  the  praclinl 
ftnaar,  ind  hu  given  giem  uliilkolion  lo  Ibm  who  bivc  Uuodcd 
it  in  previoM  j;eiiB.    n  fmbtdco  ■  plain  eomieclod  oulliiw  of  lh« 

law,  feeding  uid  fHDeiuiifr,  whicl^  bBv«  been  odofHrd  in  Uie  be>1  >sri. 
coIiufbJ  n-gxhd-  Tliit  iTOUTH  in  miule  n^^ftinnnd  pnelical,  that  (h4 
fumer  wha  BnendB  ii  can  uudentud  itae  whofcc,  and  *p^J  il  m  hia 

Mom  do  b«  Icwed  by  a1t«ndann  opon  neb  teetima,  by  rotding 

duroH  of  oMuiing  ■  belltr  iivnflidn  of  Iheit  |icafewnn  Ihui  in 
ynn  awn  fiom  lucti  ttjvmiuei.  Tbe  young  funiec  leinu  u 
Ibink  |6rhimKir,  (OKC  Ihu  s  pncuce  iiuM  ncccuanly  righl  be. 


:reaH  of  linowledgfl  i 
rd  and  lodgitig  maybe 


vocund  Ufmni  n  u  M  pec  « 
•fture  iia  thirr\  Imhonxorf  CQ 


iiiiHHUcf  ahlghiyuKfui  cbeiiclei.    Th> 

To  Owae  Hndtnti  wbo  gn  ihiougti  the  fi 
Bhmifc  ii  abixii  SIMI  per  atinum,  and  liiey 

Foi  further  iuliniiaUaa  afplr  lo  Prof.  Ji 


RAILROAD  HORSE  POWER, 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

rrtfTE  Bttenlinn  of  Iho  farming  public  vacilicjled  lo  tbe  newty  im. 

ud  Revolving  tfopwtfoit. 

Having  hBlinuchcinerieiKFbi  (he  Baleandnutiafaclnre  of  Hone 
Pmreia  and  other  Agnrultaral  ImpKmeiila;  and  being  acquaimed 

La  bH.  ivn  iKibk  m  haaaid  nolhiiif   in  prauoDncinf  our  lateil  ipu 
ly  bofoita  made  at  aM  by  db,  or  with 


lerially  from  UtoBa  noady  aolil  by  ui  pcevioiuly  to  Ibe  put  K»on,  a> 
ir«U  aa  Ireni  all  sitaan  bow  in  me,  wa  bava  LbD<i(bl  ilanobgect  to 


Irrot,  to  iUDamie  Iham  by  en 
iTrorWiDoinh,|Apnl.1    T 
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Lawmica  Bolsatlfio  Bchool, 
Harvard  Unittriit^,  Cambridgt,  3lat$aclMtellt. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  attend  daily,  from  9  a-docfc,  A.  H^  tfl 
i  o'dnck.  p.  M.,  in  ine  Labontociea.  and  under  tbe  direclic*  ol 


M  Wima,  M.D.,  Profea. 
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leeliim  ilelivered  to  Ihe  aiidergradnaia  of  Ibe  College,  an  frea 
!inben  ofihe  Scieniille  SMiooT  For  further  intbmatHn  aialf 
E.  N  HORSFORD,  Dean  of  tbe  Faudty 
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New  York  Agrionltnml  Waiehonse  and  Seed  Store. 

AB.  ALLEN  h  CO.,  180  snd  191  Water  street,  N.  Y.,  offer 
•  for  aale  the  largest  wad  most  coimilete  aaaortraent  of  the  latest 
and  best  inqnroved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  sind 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds  in  the  United  States,  embracing  every  Im- 

Slement,  Machine  or  Seed  desirable  for  the  Fanner,  Planter  or  Gar- 
ener.  We  would  ciiJl  particular  attention  to  our  large  variety  of 
most  ^iroved  and  very  superior  Plows,  Harrows,  Seed  Sowers, 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Cultivatort.  Com  Shellers,  Straw  Cut- 
ters, Hay  and  Cotton  Presses,  Grain  Mills,  Garden  and  Fire  Engines, 
Water  Rams,  Endless  Chain  Suction  and  Force  Pumps,  Horse 
Powers,  Threshers,  Saw  Machines,  Garden  and  Fieki  Rollers, 
Sausage  Cutters  and  Stuflfers,  Garden  Shear*.  Knives,  Saws,  Ac, 
Grain  Cradles.  Scythes,  Snaths,  Fan  Mills,  Porks,  &c.  &c.  Wa- 
gons, Carts,  Mills  and  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  either  on  hand  or  fur- 
nished at  shortest  notice.  Our  extensive  manufactorv  gives  us  every 
advantage  for  making  all  articles  to  order  and  in  uie  best  maimer 
puseible. 

GUANO,  Pondrette,Pla8liBr,  Bone  Dost,  fcc. 

Sbsds.— Fresh  Garden  and  Fidd  Seeds,  raised  expready  for  us. 
We  shall  recommend  only  Implements,  Seeds  and  Manures  efkuowii 
utility  and  genuineness,  and  shall  endeavor  by  the  lowness  of  our 
prices,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  to  meet  ail  the 
just  wants  of  the  public. 

Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  published  monthly  at  91  a 
yaar.  A.  B.  ALLEN  k,  CO., 

Merch  l—tf.  180  and  101  Water  street,  New  York. 

L  T.  ORAMT  A  GO'S 

Patent  Fan  Millt  and  Grain  Cradlu, 

WE  Gontinoe  to  manufacture  these  Celebrated  Mills  and  Cradles. 
Our  Mills  have  been  awarded  seven  First  Premiums  at  the 
New- York  State  Fairs— three  Silver  Medals  at  the  great  American 
Institute  in  New-York — also  at  the  Stale  Fairs  of  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
ryland, Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  at  a  large  number  of  County  Fairs. 
They  have  never  been  awiurded  tiie  second  premium— always  the 
first,  and  they  stand  without  a  rival.  We  feel  confident  in  recom- 
mending them  as  the  best  in  market. 

Our  CRADLES  have  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  two  New- York 
State  Fairs.  We  have  made  valuable  improvements  on  them  the  last 
year,  for  which  we  have  letters  patent.  Thev  can  be  taken  apart  and 
packed  in  boxes,  and  put  t(^e(her  again,  witnvery  little  trouble,  by 
olmoet  any  one. 

Orders  solicited  from,  and  work  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  I.  T.  GRANT  k  CO. 

May  l--e.o.m.— <Jl.  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Agricultiiral  Warehonse  and  Seed 

Store,  No.  197  Water-street,  New- York. 

JoHM  Mathkr  9c  Co. 

THE  Subscribers,  Manufacturers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Agricultura 
Implements,  would  inform  tlie  public  that  they  keep  constantly 
on  bano,  and  offer  sale,  the  lai^e^t  and  most  complete  assortment  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  implements,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
in  the  United  States,  among  which  may  be  fomid  the  following : 

Plo«r*— Upwards  of  1/SOdiffereat  patterns  and  sizes,  adaptea  to  all 
the  different  Kinds  of  soil  and  modes  of  culture,  among  which  may 
be  found  the  genuine  Eagle  Improved  Plow,  which  has  taken  the 
Premium  wherever  exhibited  or  tested. 

Harrows — Of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

Com  P<anter«— Diflerent  kinds  and  sizes,  to  work  by  manor  horse. 

Seed  Stnotrs—A.  great  variety,  that  wiU  plant  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
seed  at  any  required  distance.  ,^ 

Cuitivalars — A  large  and  \-aried  assortsMK 

Water  JZomj— Sell-acting,  of  various  fl0K,  with  all  the  lata  im- 
provements. 

Chain  Ptemp«— Complete,  or  in  parts,  in  small  or  large  quantities, 
to  suit  ptffchasers. 

Chrain  3fi2Z«— French  Burr  Stone  and  Cast  Iron,  from  9S  to  t260, 
for  man,  horse  or  steam  power. 

Com  and  Cob  Cru$Ker»—Oi  different  sizes. 

Straw  Cutten— Of  all  the  approved  patterns  and  sizes,  for  hay, 
itraw,  com,  and  com  stalks. 

Com  Sh«lMrs— Several  new  kinds,  together  with  all  the  old  and  most 
popular  styles  in  use. 

Garden  and  Fire  Engine— 0(  recent  invention,  and  .the  best  arti- 
cle offered  to  the  public. 

Caru  and  Wagon*— OC  any  style  and  size,  furnished  at  tho  short- 
est notice. 

;^rtiig  Wksot— Black  Sea,  and  all  other  varietiesof  the  best  and 
moat  approved  kinds  Spring  Seed  Wheat. 

i^ring  Rye  and  SarUif—ia  any  ouantity. 

Blue  Grass  Seedr—JxM  received  fresh  firom  Kentucky,  suitable  far 
Lawns,  and  earlyand  late  postures. 

Clowr  SMd— Whfte  and  Red,  a  mxptnor  article. 

Timetky  Seed— New  and  perfectly  free  from  foul  seed. 

Garden  Seeds  An  extensive  stocK,  selected  with  the  vtmost  care, 
ezpreasly  for  iht  American  market. 

Foreign  Seeds-Kit  the  best  quality,  and  latest  importation. 

Grass  Seeds— Baj,  Lucerne  and  White  Dutch  Clover  Seed,  just 
imported. 

Bird  Ssedf— Canary,  Hemp,  R&po  uid  Millett 

Owmo— Genuine  Peruvian  and  Patagonian  of  the  best  finality. 

Bone  Du^t—A.  prime  article,  in  barrels  or  bags. 

FSuCfT— Qroima,  in  barrel*. 

Favdrette — At  the  manufacturers*  lowest  prices. 

JOHN  MAYHER  h  Co. 

197  Water  Sireei,  New-Tcri: 


XIm«ry'i  BoxBe-powen  and  Threshers. 

EMERY  k  CO.'S  Premium  Railway  Horsepowers  and  Thrash- 
ers, which  were  awarded  the  first  Premium  at  the  late  State 
Fair,  in  competition  with  many  others,  for  sale  at  the  State  Agricid- 
lural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New- York.      G.  H.  BARB. 
June  1— -gt. 

ftronty  ft  Kwxif  Celebrated  Centre  Branght  Plows. 

A  LARGE  assortment  can  be  found  at  the  State  Agricoltorpl 
Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff  street.  New- York. 
June  1— 4t. G.  H.  BARB. . 

MANURBS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  at  SJ  cents  per  lb. 
Bone  Dust.  Sawings,  Shavings,  and  Crushed,  at  $3.25  per  bbi 
Bone  Black,  or  Burnt  Boues,  at  93  per  hogvhead. 
Bone  Waste,  or  Bone  Manure,  at  l/  cents  per  lb. 
Sugar  House  Scum,  or  Bullock's  Hood,  at  $2,50  per  hogshead. 
Sulphate  of  Soda  at  1  cents  per  lb ;  packages  included  at  Uie  above 
prices.    For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse 
June  1— 4t.  G.  H.  BARR,  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New-York. 

FARM  FOR  BAIiB. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  360  acres  of  land,  situated  fourmfiea 
north  of  Chimney  Point  Steamboat  Landing,  on  the  east  shora 
of  Lake  Charoplain,  and  ten  miles  from  the  Vergennes  Railroad  de- 
ixrt.  The  farm  is  well  watered,  and  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Pine 
timber  to  keep  it  in  fence  for  many  yean,  and  a  surplus  of  nre  wood. 
The  house  is  comfotiable;  the  barns,  six  in  number,  some  new  and 
all  in  good  repair.  There  are  two  orchaid^,  which  produce  grafted 
fruit  of  the  best  varieties.  The  farm  will  recoramend  iuself  to  any 
one  liiio  will  take  the  tronUe  to  inqwct  iu  Also,  for  sale  one  thou- 
sand good  Merino  sheep.  JONAS  N.  SMITH. 
Chimney  Point,  Vt.,  June  1, 1851— St. 

The  American  Live  Stock  Insunuioe  Compasf  9 

At  VineenneSf  Indiaeui, 

CHARTl^  unlimited.  Granted  January  S,  1850.  0:;^Capital 
$SO^!^ZQ  For  the  Insurance  of  HORSES^  MULES, 
PRIZE  BVLLS^  SHEEP  AND  CATTLEj  of  every  description, 
against  the  combined  risks  of  Fir«,  Water ,  Accidents  arid  IHseoH. 

liosses  paid  in  90  days  after  proof  of  death. 

jDtr«c(ors.— Joseph  G.  Bowman,  Hiram  Decker,  M.  D.,  Isaae 
Moss,  George  D.  Hny,  John  Wise,  Alvm  W.  Tracy.  Hon.  Abner  T. 
Ellis,  Abm.  Smith,  Hon  Thomas  Bishop.  Joseph  G.  Bowman,  Prs- 
sident.    B.  S.  Whitoey,  Secretary.    Wm.  Burtch,  Trasurer. 

Aug.  1, 1850~lyr. B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Agent,  Albany. 

Morgan  Hunter  and  Morffan  Ohiei 

MORGAN  HUNTER  will  stand  the  comma  season  at  the  stable 
of  S.  A.  Gilbert,  East  Hamilton.  Terms,  910.00  to  insure.  This 
fine  horse  is  seven  years  old;  was  bred  in  Springfield,  Vt.;  got  by 
Gifford  Morgan  ;  dam  by  the  same  horse,  lluis  possessing  more  of  the 
blood  of  the  Gifford  Morgan  tlian  any  other  horse  now  living.  For 
figure  and  description,  see  Cultivator  for  1849,  p.  216. 

MORGAN  CHIEF  will  be  four  years  old  on  the  18th  of  June  next. 
He  is  a  nipenor  colt;  vras  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by  Green 
Momitain  Morgan.  He  will  stand  at  the  stable  of  H.  R.  Ackley. 
Terms,  $10.00  lo  insure.    See  Cultivator  for  1649,  p.  07. 

Junel-at. ACKLEY  k  GILBERT. 

Morgan  Horse  Young  Gifford. 

THIS  qilendid  colt  >vill  be  kept  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber  die 
coming  season,  for  a  few  oiares  only.  Yoimg  Gifford  will  be 
three  years  old  in  June  next ;  in  color  chestnut;  was  bred  in  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  by  F.  A.  Wier ;  got  by  Gifford  Morgan,  dam  by  Sher- 
man Morgan,  thus  possessing  the  Mood  of  the  best  Morgan  Stallions 
on  record.  In  color,  form  and  action,  he  closely  resembles  his  illiuk 
trioussire.  Terms,  f  10.00  to  insure.  Good  pasturage  furnished; 
accident  and  escape  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  S.  A.  GILBERT. 
East  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jmw  l-~at. ^ 

Imported  Oonstemation. 
rpHIS  Celebrated  Thorough-bred  Horse,  will  stand  the  prMenlsea^ 
X  son,  as  heretofore,  at  the  farm  of  tha  subscriber,  two  miles  w«M 
of  Syracuse. 

In  order  that  farmers  of  the  most  limKed  means,  may  be  enaUedto 
breed  firom  ihis  -valuable  Horse,  the  subscriber  has  oonsented  to  offisr 
his  services  at  the  extraordinary  low  price  of  f  7.00,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, in  all  cases— reserving  the  right  to  ngect  mares  that  are  deea^ 
ed  unsuitable. 

Mares  provided  with  pasturage— well  fenced,  and  well  watered,  at 
37|  cents  per  week,  but  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.      

Syracuse,  May  1,  ISSl-^lt. J.  B.  BURNET. 


WILL  stand  iu  the  eity  of  Albany,  at  the  stable  of  Wm.  W. 
Woolfoid,  157  Washington-street,  as  follows:  Five  dollars  sin- 
gle service,  ten  dollars  the  seasonr— insiuvd  by  agreement  Season 
to  eommenee  the  first  of  May  and  end  the  15th  of  July.  Admirers 
of  good  bones  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves. 

PEDIGREE.— His  grand  sire  was  the  noted  horse  Sir  Henry,  im- 
ported ;  his  sire  the  McKinney  Henry;  his  dam  from  Morgan  descent; 
and  in  poim  of  beauty  and  endurance,  conld  not  be  excelled  in  the 
land.  Sir  Henry  ttaials  full  seventeen  hands,  is  a  dark  chestnut,  and 
weighs  about  1.400  lbs.,  and  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  horse.  He  chal- 
lenges the  land' for  compariaoo  of  stock,  and  is  the  horse  that  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  at  Boffale  when  three  years  old,  and  is 
coming  six  years  old  this  May.  JOHN  D.  SPINNER. 

June  1— SI. 
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Albany  Prices  Current, 
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Plan  of  a  Dairy  House, 940 

Plan  of  an  Oniameiual  Carriage-house, 241 

DRAIN  TIIiBa 
rpSE  8TATEN  ISLAND  DRAINAGE  TILE  COMPANY  are 
X  nowprepared  to  supply  AgnculturiMs  with  the  above  named  tiles 
of  the  roost  approved  patterns. 

2  inch  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,    $0  00 

2|       do  do  do  do  10  00 

3  do  do  do  do  12  00 

Aod  pipes  and  Horse-shoe  Tiles  of  all  sizes,  at  corresponding  prices. 

The  establishment  is  at  LaUntretu''s  Pointf  Fresh  KiUs^  near  Rich- 

'mofuf,  Staitn  Tttand^  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  water  can  enter  the 

yard  and  load  at  the  kilns.    Address 

H.  K.  BALL,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  or 
E.  J.  DUNNING,  No.  1  Bond-st,,  New-Yor» 
Staten-Island,  July  1— tf. 

DRAIN  TILB  WORKS,  ALBANY. 
60  Iianccuitar  Street,  west  firom  Medical  College- 

THE  ;»nbscriber8  are  manufacturing  a  superior  article  of  Drain 
Tile  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  nt  prices  from  814  to  930  per 
thousand  pieces,  which  are  used  for  land  draining.  The  Tile  are 
over  one  foot  in  length  and  formed  to  admit  the  water  at  every  ioint, 
cAectually  draining  the  land  from  12  to  20  feet  each  side  of  the  drain. 
1000  Tile  will  lay  1200  feet  of  drain,  being  the  chetfji^st  and  ma^t 
durable  article  used.  We  have  on  hand  Tile  sufficiently  large  and 
well  calculated  for  Cellar,  Cistern,  Yard  and  Sink  drains,  from^  to 
93  cents  per  foot.  Call  at  our  office,  and  nt  the  Agricuhural  Stores 
at  Boston,  Providence,  Springfield.  Hartford,  New-Haven.  Bridge- 
port, New- York,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Alexandria,  Baltimore, 
echenectttdy,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  examine  the  article. 
July  1— 4t.  A.  S.  BABCOCK  it  CO.,  Albany. 

■  T-  -  *•-  _--  ■-■        _-■■__ , ,        ■     ■■■■. 

Stock  and  Dairy  Farm  For  Sale. 

'T^HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  farm,  in  Wuidsor,  Broome  co.i 
A.  four  miles  from  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  eigiit  miles  from  Bing- 
haroton. 

It  consists  of  400arces,  300  of  which  are  imi»t>ved,  with  a  dwelling 
house,  barn,  sheds,  and  a  Pine  Apple  Cheese  nuuiutacturing  estab- 
lishment thereon.  The  land  is  ot  excellent  quality  for  grazing;;  or 
grain  growing,  and  will  be  sold  together  or  divided,  at  an  inviting 
price,  with  or  without  the  stock. 

Applicants  may  call  on  M.  Hawley,  James  S.  Hawlcy,or  A.  Doub- 
leday,  Binghamton,  for  price,  &c.  ^LI  PRENTICE. 

Chenango,  July  l-~2t.* 

Full  Blood  Devon  Stock  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  will  dispose  of  10  or  12  head  of  his  pure  Devon 
Stock,  consisting  of  Cows,  Yearling  Heifers,  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves,  and  one  Bull  two  years  old.     This  stock  was  derived  prhici- 

gilly  from  the  herds  of  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  New-Jersey,  and  Geo. 
atterson^  Esq.,  of  Maryland.  The  Cows  are  excellent  milkers,  and 
the  Yearhng  Heifers  and  Young  Stock,  are  very  beautiful  animals.^  | 

The  two  year  old  bull  was  got  by  Rover,  a  Full  Blood  from  the 
stock  of  Lewis  F.  Alien.  Dam,  Ellen,  a  Prize  Cow  from  the  stock 
of  Mr.  Colt.    Rovxm  was  by  the  Imported  Bull  Eclipse. 

I  will  also  sell  my  fine  MORGAN  STALLION  YOUNG  GIF. 
FORD,  four  years  old  this  spring;  a  colt  of  the  Old  Giflbrd  Morgan, 
his  dam  a  Morgan  Mare.  Auo  a  fine  Morgan  Mare  by  the  same 
Horse,  and  same  age — her  Dam  by  Morgan  Eagle,  Grand  Dam  by 
the  original  Justin  Morgan  Horse.  Morgan  Eaolb  was  got  by  cAa 
WoopBURT  Morgan,  well  known  as  the  sire  of  the  Old  Ginord. 
The  Mare  has  a  foal  by  her  side  by  the  above  Horse. 

Both  of  these  animals  are  fine  and  very  promising,  and  among  the 
the  very  best  specimens  of  this  *<i'rt'"gTt**«f**  breed.  For  terms,  dut., 
■ddreM  "post-pakj  »  WM.  L.  COWLES. 

Fanningoai  Ct,  July 


Touatfa  Cheat  Work  on  the  Hone. 

Stnt  by  MaU,  posUpaid, 

NOW  ready,  a  new  edition  of  "  Youatt  on  the  Ssmeture  ind  Dii. 
eases  of  the  Horse,  with  their  Remedies,"  also  practical  mia 
to  buyers,  breeders,  breakers^  ftc,  brought  down  to  1849  by  W.  C. 
Spooner,  the  celebrated  English  Veterinary  Surgeon,  to  vbichispre. 
fixed  an  account  of  the  breeds  in  the  U.  S.,  by  H.  9.  Randall,  ^- 
with  55  illustrations— price  Sl,50,  on  receipt  of  wfak:h  post-paid  (u 
mailed  in  presence  of  P.  M.,  at  our  risk,)  we  will  forw^  the 
work,  postage  paid  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  Stales.  Address,  pon-pa^ 
July  1— at.  DERBY  &  BOLLfR,  Aubora,  N.  Y. 


Beat  FxTilt 

Sent  fry  Mail  free  of  pottage. 

J    J.  THOMAS'  American  Fruit  Coltnrist,  with  900  inoainiiflBi, 
•  new  (0th)  Edhion  just  paUiirtied,  price  fl.OO,' on  receipt  of  «4u^ 
post-paid,  we  will  forward  a  copy  by  mail,  to  any  P.  O.^intbe  Uoded 
States,  free  of  postage.    Address 
July  1-^.  DERBY  h  MILLER,  Aabsra,  N.  Y. 

HARVEST  TOOI.& 

GRAIN  CRADLES,  of  Bryant's,  Bailis,  and  other  maken.  Soatla, 
patent  and  plain.  Scythes,  of  Harris^  Blood's,  and  Waldiw. 
Hay  Forks  of  various  makers.  Horse  and  Hay  Rakes.  Scythe  itoaa 
and  rifles.    For  sale  at  the  lowest  cash  price  by 

G.  H.  BARR,  State  Agricultural  Wareboose, 
July  1— It  No.  25  Cliff  street,  New-Yot 

Practical  and  Scientific  Agriculture. 

new  An  TALTTABLE  SCHOOL  BOOK. 

Agriculture  for  Schoolt. 

MARK  H.  NEWMAN  fc  CO.,  109  Broadway,  New-Yoik,  lift 
just  published  a  roost  iuterestuig  and  useful  Reading  Book,  cao- 
tied  Lessons  in  Modem  Farming^  or  Agriculture  far  Sekeds,  m- 
taining  Scientific  I^ercises  for  Recitation,  and  elegant  extracts  iroBi 
Rural  Literature,  for  Academic  or  Family  Readiug,  by  Rer.  Jon 
L.  Blakk,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Farmer's  Every  Day  Bode,"  "  A  G^ 
neral  Fiographical  Dictionary,"  and  "Family  EncyclopedisofUfr 
ful  Knowledge,"  &c.  .  . 

The  utteniion  of  Farmers,  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  inviw 
to  the  merits  of  this  Book^  containing,  as  it  does,  much  valosUe  in- 
struction on  the  sut^ect  91  Agriculture.  The  foUowing  tabsecu  aie 
treated  in  a  familiar  and  practical  manner:  Agricultural  Ctaem^ry— 
Implemeiits — Organs  ana  Structure  of  Plants— Food  of  V^tuble*- 
Theory  of  Manures— Nature  and  Variety  of  Soils— Approved  Model 
of  Tillage— Rotation  of  Crops— Phvsiology  of  Auunab— Milk,  Baser 
and  Cheese — Theory  of  Feeding,  *c.  &c. 

The  design  of  this  Book  is  to  store  the  miiMl  with  Practical  A|rn- 
tural  Knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  Rhetorical  Eiierdmofilte 
Scholar. 

The  Book  contains  439  pages,  and  is  subeitantially  bound.  Tben- 
tall  price  is  SI,  and  ihjiy  are  furnished  to  schools  for  90  per  ilox^ 

July  1— IL 

New  York  Agrumltnral  Warehouse  and  Seed  Stan. 

AB.  ALLEN  *  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  street,  New  Ynk. 
•    Fresh  Garden  Seeds^  a  large  aasorlmeut  of  the  Tariooi  iii^ 
Also,  Field  Seeds. 
Laum  and  other  orassea. 

Hortieuhural  and  Otfgden  TtnpUmenti.  The  belt  and  erBtfot 
variety  for  sale  hi  the  iHfited  States.    Plows,  Spades,  Hoes,  «c  *«• 


GvanOy  Bone  Dustg£oudrei 
Prompt  attention  gi||M||to  a) 
March  1— tf. 


fte,  and  other  ertiuzers 


all  orders  by  letter  or  otherwiM. 


HORSE   POWER. 

UNRIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  gnaranieeddie  M 
in  the  United  States. 
1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  our  own  asrW 
ture,  both  single  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  tMro  horses.  iVm 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  oUier  manufacturer  for  lig^B^* 
nuining,  strength,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  onrrenacy 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

8.  The  Bc^ardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  hones.   Tlwe  ore  am- 
pact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one  to  ax 
horses.    A  new  and  (avorite  Power.  , 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  hones.   Winti  i 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  *  C0^_,. 

March  1— tf.  189  A  101  Water  street.  New  Y«t 
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LUTHER  TUCKER  ft  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Bdiw* 


•1  per  Aim.~7  Goiueg  ktt  8lh-U  ftr  m 

CT*  AH  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  Tdame,  (th»  '• 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  in  aotamcb. 

AoTSKTisBimrrs.— Tlie  eharae  for  Adrerliseiaenis  if  H*'" 
ibr  each  iniertioa.   No  wiaiioB  made  from  thw  (■**- 
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HATiiia  made  it  s  considersble  portion  of  onr  budoesa 
dnring  the  put  tiro  yeara,  to  become  ramilUr  vilh  the 
T«rloiu  Brilems  of  agriouUore  practiced  in  Ohio;  ^nd 
bftvlDg  kiso  obttined  A  prett;  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  agricuitural  resources  or  the  state,  by  peraonai- 
ly  Tidtins  lome  i!\j  couDticsj  it  i<  with  much  confi- 
dence, we  ret  about  the  laik  of  preparing  a  series  of 
practical  paper*  for  Thi  Culvitatob,  that  will  furnEgh 
to  its  readers  a  correct  and  lu  e»erj  respect  reliable  ac- 
count of  the  present  condllion  of  the  agricnllure  of 
Ohio,  at  nell  m  a  fall  description  of  the  quality  of  the 
voil,  Its  value,  and  of  other  facta  bearing  a  cloae  rela- 
tion to  the  productiTc  intereits  of  the  Buck-Eye  Slate. 

Ohio  occupies  a  proad  position  among  her  ^ter  states 
io  point  of  her  igrlcullural  resources.  She  ha«  become 
celebrated  for  her  wheat,  corn,  pork  and  beef;  and  in 
fkct  her  (oil  and  climate  are  sufficiently  varied  to  adapt 
them  fbr  the  proStablr  growth  aod  prodnction  of  all  the 
grains,  seeds,  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  are  necessary 
to  »npply  the  wants  of  man  or  beast. 

Jn  order  that  vre  may  bo  understood,  and  that  the 
practical  hrmer  may  derive  some  pleaanre  and  profit 
wbilat  pemting  the  facta  and  deductions  that  we  shall 
have  occadon  to  glean  from  the  wide-spread  book  of 
nature  and  of  art  we  sec  in  our  mind's  eye  spread  be- 
fore m,  whilst  occupying,  as  nearly  B8possible,acentral 
portion  in  this  gr^t  and  progreuive  agricultural  s 
we  iliall  fbr  convenience  sake,  both  for  the  writer 
reader,  divide  and  nibdivide  onr  varied  subjects  under 
appropriate  heads,  aa  maj:  from  time  to 'time  be  Ihonght 
necevary  for  the  fbU  discoMlon  and  elucidation  of  the 
interealinK  theme  selected  for  illostratloo. 

Tbk  Cdltckb  AHDHiHianmrroiTBcWBEAicftOp, 
^The  state  of  Ohio  produced  the  past  year  at  a  low  Siti- 
mate,  85,000,000  bnshels  of  wheat,  of  which  at  leaat 
20,000,000  will  be  a  surplni.  This  probably  is  the  largest 
yield  that  baa  ever  been  produced  In  this  or  any  other 
ftateor  country,  of  thesamearea,inaBlnglejear.  The 
wheat  laodi  proper  of  Ohio  are  limited  somewhat  In  ex- 
tent, but  more  or  leas  of  this  crop  is  cultivated  b  every 
couDt;  of  the  Hate-  Systems  of  culture  that  Bnd  bvor 
m  one  r^ion  of  the  country,  could  with  difficulty  be 
introduced  Id  others;  and  bence  the  necessity  of  gol^ 
pretty  folly  into  det^^l,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
-lut  the  various  modes  of  culture  practiced,  with  the 
jomparatlve  results  both  ai  It  regards  the  crop  and  the 


tSeeta  produced  on  the  soil.  The  counties  most  cele> 
brated  for  the  production  of  wheat  are  Knox,  Licking, 
Blebland,  Ashland,  ^ayne.  Stark,  Hasklogum,  Fairfield 
and  Belmont.  Thesecountles  produced  the  pastseason. 
In  the  ^gregate  at  leaat  10,000,000,  of  which  Stark 
and  Wayne  yielded  each  1,260,000  bushels.  The  ave- 
rage product  per  acre  throughout  those  counties  may  be 
rated  at  20  buafaels;  some  (kvorable  townshtpi  at  26 
bushels,  not  a  few  highly  cultivated  sectiotu  or  nelgb- 
borhooda  at  SO  bushels ;  and  in  very  many  cases  indi- 
vidual forms  averaged  each  a  yield  of  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  wheat  counties  In  the  main  embrace  a  region 
eJ  conntry  that  is  located  on  the  dividing  ridge  that 
separates  tbe  waters  flowing  Into  Lake  Erte  bihI  the 
Ohio  river.  About  one-half  of  this  region  maybe  nom]. 
nated  hilly,  and  tbe  balance  rich  valleys,  and  table  lands. 
But  a  very  unall  portion  is  too  hilly  for  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  tbe  cereal  grains;  and  the  valleys  are 
generally  sufficiently  dry  ftir  the  growth  of  wheat.  Tlie 
value  of  tbe  valley  laud  ranges IVomSSO  toMOperaere; 
tbe  moderately  hilly  and  undulating  at  from  $20  to980; 
and  the  high  table  lands  at  from  fit  to  $20  per  acre.  In 
(kvorable  seifons,  the  valleys  produce  tbe  largest  yield 
per  acre,  and  In  seasons  like  the  past,  from  BC  to  40 
bushels  per  acre  was  harvested  on  the  rich  oom  lands, 
with  no  other  cultivation  than  what  was  given  In  Um 
management  of  the  com  crop- 

Tbe  best  and  most  certain  land  (br  wheat  ta  the  hl|^ 
rolling  up-land,  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  oak 
timber.  This  ts  the  prevailing  timber  of  the  most  valua- 
ble wheat  land  In  Ohio ;  though  such  a  dereriptl^n  of 
soil  as  abounds  in  an  oak  country  requires  a  very  difl^- 
ent  system  of  management  f^om  soils  that  were  originally 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  sugar  maple,  elm,  black 
walnut,  and  cherry.  The  latter,  for  all  other  deacrip. 
tion  of  crops  except  wheat,  it  the  most  valoahle,  and 
eveu  for  the  latter  crop,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Induenoe 
of  rust,  would  produce  a  much  greater  average  yield 
than  the  thinner  description  of  aoDs,  such  as  prevail 
where  oak  it  the  principal  timber.  Timber  of  the  varie- 
ties enumerated  it  very  abundant  on  the  valleyt  border- 
ing the  streams,  and  the  quality  of  tbe  toll,  and  its  value, 
may  he  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  timber  grown  upon  it.  Tbe  original 
rocka  of  the  conntry  a*  well  as  itt  general  geological 
formation-have  of  course  something  to  do  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soils  j  but  at  a  general  thing,  nnmlstakcable 
evidaitcet  are  aSbrded  of  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
fj  the  preniling  timber  with  wbldi  It  was  orlginallj 
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covered.  This  fact  is  here  meDtioned,  so  that  the  reader 
will  readily  comprehend  what  is  meant,  when  allusion  \b 
made  to  systems  of  agriculture  that  are  pursued  on  dif* 
fbrent  soils,  being  indicated  by  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  timber  which  prevail  in  the  region  of  country  un- 
der consideration. 

System  or  Gulturs  practiced  ontbinOak-ulkd.— * 
The  cultivation  of  clover  as  a  preparative  crop  for  wheat, 
18  more  generally  practiced  on  the  oak  lands,  such  aa 
abound  in  Richland,  Ashland,  Wayne  and  Stark  coun- 
ties, than  in  any  other  portion  of  Ohio.  In  these  and 
a  few  adjoining  counties,  the  system  of  making  naked 
flommer  fallows  prevails  very  generally;  and  indeed  but 
very  little  wheat  is  sown  in  any  other  way,  by  those  who 
make  it  a  point  to  make  their  wheat  crop  their  main  de- 
pendance.  The  summer  fallow  is  usually  made  on  a  two 
year  old  clover  sod.  It  is  rarely  broken  up  before  the 
Ist  of  July,  and  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
almost  untouched  until  the  first  week  of  September, 
when  it  is  again  plowed,  usually  lengthwise  of  the  first 
furrow,  to  be  sown  for  wheat.  The  seed  is  then  covered 
either  with  a  harrow,  cultivator,  or  shovel  plow,  and  in 
flomc  rare  cases  with  a  drilling  machine,  which  completes 
the  whole  process.  The  white  varieties  of  wheat  are  the 
most  popular,  and  hence  the  farmers  in  this  region  ob- 
tain higher  prices  for  their  wheat  than  those  who  sow 
the  thick  and  dark  bran  varieties.  The  quality  of  the 
wheat  for  flouring  purposes,  grown  in  the  most  celebra- 
ted wheat  counties,  is  equal  to  that  produced  in  the 
country  bordering  the  Genesee  valley.  Nothing  in  fact 
can  excel  it;  but  unfortunately  for  the  character  of  this 
wheat,  it  becomes  mixed  in  too  many  cases  by  either 
careless  or  interested  purchasers,  which  detracts  from 
it8  value  by  the  time  it  gets  into  the  eastern  market, 
from  10  to  12i  cents  per  bushel.  A  common  practice 
among  the  Bufifalo  jobbers,  who  deal  largely  in  western 
wheat,  is  to  take  Ohio  white  wheat,  weighing  fVom  60  to 
66  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  mix  it  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
with  Illinois  or  other  northwestern  spring  wheat;  the 
whole  of  which  is  sold  to  the  miller  at  an  advanced  price 
on  the  value  of  the  spring  wheat,  but  in  reality  the  real 
worth  and  character  of  the  superior  article  are  very  con- 
siderably deteriorated.  This  practice  is  often  done  by 
the  local  purchaser  in  order  to  reduce  the  cash  value  of 
the  white  wheat  down  to  the  same  standard  that  is  paid 
for  the  common  coarse  varieties.  By  this  practice  the 
grower  sustains  a  loss  of  some  10  cents  per  bushel,  be- 
sides the  general  character  of  both  the  wheat  and  flour 
of  the  country  is  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  eastern  ex- 
port merchants. 

In  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  manure  made  on  the 
farm  is  spread  upon  the  clover  sod  just  before  it  is  broken 
up;  and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin  in  vegetable 
matter,  this  practice,  in  connection  with  turning  under  a 
heavy  growth  of  clover,  is  found  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  straw  and  the  yield  of  wheat,  to  an  extent  that  rich- 
ly repays  for  the  labor  and  expense  attendant  upon  that 
course.  The  growth  of  clover  appears  so  natural  to  the 
soil,  that  as  yet  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
application  of  artificial  manures  to  the  young  clover 
crops;  but  in  seasons  of  extreme  drouth  especially,  an 
expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre,  in  the  purchase 
of  gypsum  for  this  crop,  would  be  instrumental  in  giving 


a  uniform  heavy  growth,  where  without  such  agency, 
only  a  stunted  and  unprofitable  product  would  be  res- 
ized. This  is  being  understood  by  a  Ikw  enlighteBed 
farmers;  and  occasionally  instances  may  be  met  with, 
where  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  gyt>agm 
is  acknowledged  and  appreciated;  but  strange  as  it  cay 
appear  to  those  who  have  seen  the  wonderful  results  pro- 
duced by  the  extensive  use  of  this  powerful  fertilizer  in 
central  New-York  and  elsewhere,  only  now  aad  tfapo  a 
fanner  in  Ohio  seems  to  have  any  correct  notion  of  hs 
properties,  and  the  powerful  fertilizing  inflnencses  effect- 
ed on  all  broad  leaved  plants. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  Tery  rali^oal 
opinion  has  gained  ground,  that  under  a  careful  system 
of  rotation  of  crops,  the  plan  of  making  naked  iallffvi 
may  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  This  system  haw- 
ever  is  only  adapted  for  certain  descriptions  of  soils,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  xmiveial 
adoption,  even  under  the  most  careful  mode  of  manage- 
ment. The  course  at  present  pursued,  and  the  one  il- 
luded  to,  consists  of  plowing  under  a  pretty  heavy  gnmth 
of  clover,  about  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  then  si- 
lowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until  about  the  lOthorloliii 
of  September,  when  the  seed  is  sown  and  covered,  eitkr 
with  a  steel  tooth  cultivator  or  shovel  plow.  The  opt- 
ion is  fast  gaining  ground  by  farmers  who  have  hJiij 
tested  the  system  on  a  large  scale,  that  a  much  larger 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be  had  from  a  single  fox- 
row,  than  if  the  land  had  been  plowed  two  or  m^se 
times,  and  brought  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  tilth 
by  an  expensive  process  of  frequent  plowing.  It  isT^y 
obvious  that  if  the  land  be  in  a  high  state  of  cnltiTatke 
when  seeded  down  with  clover,  and  only  one  crop  of 
clover  hay,  or  a  season's  pasturage  be  taken  from  it,  l^ 
fore  it  be  broken  up,  that  the  soil  must  be  improxed  ic 
tilth,  rather  than  otherwise  by  being  seeded  with  clover. 
Glover,  like  all  broad-leaved  plants,  obtains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  food  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  belzif  a 
smothering  crop  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  oihs* 
field  crop,  the  inert  vegetable  ingredients  in  the  soil,  as 
well  as  its  inorganic  properties  undergo  a  mechanicai 
change  which  eminently  prepares  it  for  the  sucoeediiY 
crops,  especially  those  of  cereal  pUints.  These  considera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  salutary  influence  that  the 
millions  of  large  tap-roots  hare  in  percolating  the  ground 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  into  the  heart  of  the  active  soSi 
by  which  the  floating  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  produced 
from  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  increase 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  aoU,  which  in  connec- 
tion with  the  large  amount  of  vegetable  manure  of  a 
suitable  character  for  the  wheat  plants  that  is  produced 
from  the  roots  of  the  clover,  are  condusiTe  evidences, 
to  the  mind  of  any  scientiflc  &rmer  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  subject,  in  favor  of  the  sjrslem 
of  plowing  only  one  fhrrow  for  wheat,  where  the  soil  and 
its  previous  preparation  are  of  the  description  here  al- 
luded to.  To  what  extent  this  cheap  plan  of  growing 
wheat  may  be  extended  is  difficult  as  yet  to  determine, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  extraordinary  yields  are  pro- 
duced by  this  method  throughout  many  portions  of  the 
best  wheat  growing  counties  In  Ohio,  and  when  the  value 
of  the  clover  crop  for  hay  or  pasturage  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  brings  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  to  a  mere 
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nominal  sUnd&rd  when  compared  with  the  expensive 
prooeai  of  making  a  naked  summer  fallow  as  is  usually 
d<Mie  in  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  Those  farmers 
who  have  adopted  the  system  alluded  to,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  an  average  crop  of  80  bushels  of  market* 
able  wheat  per  aore;  and  the  crop  is  less  liable  to  rust 
than  by  any  other  system  yet  practiced.  Besides  all  this, 
it  enables  the  grower  to  seU  at  a  remunerative  profit, 
when  to  others  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets  might 
be  ruinoudy  low.  Before  closing  this  branch  of  the 
subject  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  farmers  in  Ohio 
are  not  troubled  with  wild  mustard,  Canada  thistle,  nor 
wire  grass,  or  in  fact  any  other  difficult  class  of  weeds, 
that  so  much  perplex  eastern  farmers ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count one  plowing  does  the  land  as  much  good  in  pre- 
paring it  for  crops,  as  two  plowings  would  do  in  any  of 
the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  and  hence  it  is  only  in 
suitable  cases  that  so  cheap  a  plan  could  be  successfully 
adopted  in  the  growth  of  wheat. 

In  some  instances  wheat  is  made  to  follow  the  oat  crop, 
in  which  case  the  latter  succeeds  a  crop  of  corn,  which 
if  well  cultivated  leaves  the  ground  in  a  good  condition 
for  oats.  Where  this  plan  finds  favor,  only  one  plowing 
is  given  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  if  the  land  be  tolerably 
rich,  the  average  product  generally  equals  about  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre  in  favorable  seasons.  Whilst  the 
land  is  new  and  rich,  this  barbarous  system  might  with 
some  excuse  be  perpetrated,  but,  although  it  may  af- 
ford a  greater  immediate  return,  than  those  in  which 
green  crops  are  made  to  alternate  with  yellow  crops, 
yet  in  the  end  it  will  positively  exhaust  the  soil  of  its 
fertilizing  properties,  and  lessen  its  value  quite  equal, 
if  not  to  a  greater  extent,  than  if  a  more  rational  system 
of  culture  had  been  practiced.  A  still  worse  practice 
than  this  is  adopted  by  some,  who  fancy  they  have  some 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  scientific  farmers.  Allusion 
is  now  made  of  sowing  wheat  after  wheat,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  by  simply  allowing  occasionally  a  crop  of 
corn  to  intervene.  The  past  season  thousands  of  acres 
were  sown  in  this  way,  and  at  the  present  time,  (the  1st 
of  June)  a  finer  prospect  for  a  full  average  crop  could 
not  be  desired.  On  the  Ist  of  July  last  whilst  passing 
through  the  wheat  belt  of  Ohio,  the  formers  were  busily 
occupied  in  harvesting  the  finest  crop  of  wheat,  that 
was  ever  produced  in  any  portion  of  the  Union,  a  very 
large  portion  of  which  averaged  from  25  to  40  bushels 
per  acre ;  and  now  whilst  passing  over  the  same  ground 
the  same  broad  acres  in  many  cases  are  covered  with  the 
same  description  of  grain,  which  to  all  appearance  will 
be  equally  productive.  If  such  favorable  results  are 
obtained  by  a  small  outlay  of  labor  and  skill,  why  not 
continue  the  practice?  In  reply,  we  argue  that  in  rare 
cases  it  may  be  done  with  impunity  for  a  series  of  years, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  carrying  out  the  principle  laid  down 
in  one  of  ^sop's  fables,  in  which  to  satiate  avarice,  the 
goose  was  killed  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  The  vege- 
table is  like  the  animal  kingdom,  governed  by  certain 
unerrmg  laws,  and  when  those  are  violated,  disappoint- 
ment and  suffering  must  necessarily  follow.  All  vege- 
table plants  require  certain  organic  and  inorganic  ingre- 
dients, to  promote  and  perfect  their  growth.  If  the 
•oil  contain  a  very  large  supply  of  the  requisite  food  for 
cciitak  plants,  provided  it  be  kept  hi  a  proper  tilth  lor 


those  plants,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  precisely  the 
same  description  of  crops  should  not  be  made  to  succeed 
each  other  for  a  succession  of  years,  on  the  same  soil. 
This  however  is  a  nice  point  to  ascertain,  and  as  a  gener- 
al thing  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  it,  and  in  fact  we  would 
not  encourage  its  practice  under  any  circumstance,  be- 
lieving that  in  the  end  it  would  be  better  to  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  rotation  of  crops,  allowing  wheat,  even 
on  the  very  best  wheat  soils,  to  grow  on  the  same  land 
only  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

The  foregoing  is  the  practice  in  the  counties  mentioned, 
as  well  as  in  &vorable  sections  for  wheat  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.  In  the  southern,  central  and  western 
range  of  counties,  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to 
sow  wheat  after  the  com  crop,  or  with  it  before  it  is  har- 
vested. Naked  fallows  are  rarely  if  ever  made  in  the 
corn  and  grazing  regions  of  Ohio.  On  this  account  a 
much  more  slovenly  practice  of  managing  the  wheat 
crop  prevails  where  com  and  grass  are  the  main  de- 
pendance  of  the  farmer,  than  where  wheat  forms  the 
principal  staple.  Honorable  exceptions,  however,  are 
made  to  this  rule  in  eveky  county  and  neighborhood  of 
the  state,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  in  fklrness  to  the 
Ohio  farmers  be  added,  that  as  a  class  they  are  anxious 
to  adopt  the  most  approved  system  of  culture,  when 
their  merits  are  fairly  brought  under  their  notice. 

The  past  harvest,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  corn 
growing  counties  of  Ohio,  the  samples  of  wheat,  whethp 
er  sown  early  or  late,  in  good  condition  or  bad,  were 
uniformly  heavy  and  fkir;  and  in  many  cases  the  yield 
was  abundant,  even  when  sown  after  com,  oats  and  all 
the  other  varieties  of  grain,  as  late  as  the  last  week  in 
November.  On  the  whole,  however,  those  who  took 
pains  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  crop,  obtained  a  much 
larger  product  than  their  more  slovenly  neighbors ;  and 
besides  it  was  in  better  condition  for  succeeding  crops 
than  if  a  small  amount  of  labor  had  been  expended  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  preceding  one.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  so  long  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such,  as 
to  secure  a  heavy  crop,  with  a  small  expenditure  of  la- 
bor, that  only  a  few  can  be  pursuaded  that  it  will  pay 
cost  to  adopt  more  expensive  systems  of  culture.  These 
infiuences  and  others  of  a  like  character,  prevent  to  a 
great  extent,  the  adoption  of  systems  of  farm  manage- 
ment, that  in  other  counties  would  be  considered  esaen* 
tial  to  success.  This  fact  is  here  mentioned  to  show  that 
a  superficial  observer  fVom  other  cotmties,  passing 
through  Ohio,  might  err  materially  in  judgment,  whilst 
condemning  much  of  the  farming  he  saw  practiced. 
Much,  that  at  first  sight  appears  objectionable,  upon  a 
close  examination,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopt- 
ed. But  nevertheless  in  many  important  particulan 
their  is  room  for  improvement,  and  owing  to  the  mixed 
character  of  her  people,  and  the  great  inducements  that 
are  held  out  for  the  adoption  of  every  real  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soO,  the  inference  may  be  fkiriy 
made  that  the  Buck-£ye  state  will  not  lag  behind  her 
sister  states  in  any  particular,  in  engrafting  upon  her 
systems  of  agriculture  the  improvements  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  would  be  found  applicable  for  her  soil  and 
climate. 

It  should  have  been  menUoned  that  in  sowing  wheat 
among  com,  a  practice  is  obtaining  favor,  which  on  level 
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or  table  land  especially,  desenres  at  least  a  passing  no- 
tice. The  corn  is  planted  in  rows  abont  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  hills  two  feet  asunder  in  the  rows,  which  Is 
worked  from  three  to  fonr  times  between  the  rows  with 
acorn  plow  and  cultivator;  and  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  10th  of  September,  It  is  sown  with  wheat 
and  plowed  in,  forming  neat  little  ridges  four  feet  ttom 
ftirrow  to  fiorrow,  which  thoroughly  carries  off  from  the 
snr&ce  any  redundancy  of  water  that  might  be  prejudi- 
dal  to  the  wheat  crop  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  The  com  is  not  usually  cut  up  till  Noyember, 
and  the  wheat  by  being  sown  early,  gets  deeply  rooted, 
and  the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  coTcredand  matted 
with  the  plants  before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

The  remarks  on  the  subject  of  wheat  culture  in  Ohio 
might  have  been  much  enlarged,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  afford  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  most 
popular  modes  of  culture  adopted  in  this  great  wheat 
growing  state. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  Cultivator,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of  the  com  crop  in  Ohio,  will  form 
the  basis  for  a  few  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  writer 

of  this  communication.    Mt,  Vernon^  Ohio. 
f  

A  Sketch  of  the  late  Ja4ge  Hays. 


EniTOBS  OF  THE  CuLTiYATos— The  tme  republican 
gentleman,  the  sound  lawyer,  the  distinguished  fanner 
of  South  Berwick,  Me., — Hon.  William  A.  Hates — ^is 
no  more.  We  may  well  mourn  his  death.  Throughout 
a  long  life- time,  he  was  a  zealous,  constant,  and  efficient 
contributor  to  the  advancement  of  the  Agriculture  of 
his  country.  But  his  bright  example  lives;  and  from 
such  a  life  an  influence  for  good  goes  forth,  mysteriously 
but  surely  extending  itself,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
district,  or  the  life-time  of  a  generation.  I  would  in 
aome  humble  measure  aid  the  progress  of  that  influence ; 
and  I  now  present  your  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  and  doings  of  our  departed  friend. 

William  Allen  Hayes  was  the  youngest  of  three  broth- 
ers, children  of  David  Hayes,  and  was  born  at  North 
Tarmouth,  Oct.  20,  1783.  At  the  early  age  of  nine 
years,  death  deprived  him  of  the  watchful  solicitudes 
of  a  mother;  and  in  three  years  after,  of  the  protection 
and  counsels  of  a  father.  The  three  orphan  brothers, 
the  eldest  then  but  fifteen,  continued  at  home,  keeping 
house  together  without  assistant  or  domestic,  William 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the  dis- 
trict school  in  winter,  until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
invited  to  become  the  teacher  of  that  same  village  school. 
Having  now  determined  to  obtain  an  education,  he  com- 
menced a  preparation  for  college  under  the  tuition  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  minister  of  his  native  town, 
amid  the  labors  of  the  ferm  in  summer,  and  of  school- 
teaching  in  winter.  In  the  year  1801,  at  the  age  of 
seveenteen,  he  disposed  of  his  slender  patrimony  to  his 
two  brothers,  and  with  the  avails,— ^ar  too  small  to  ob- 
tain him  an  education, — ^he  entered  Dartmouth  college. 
He  straggled  along  through  his  collegiate  course,  partly 
paying  his  way  and  hicurring  a  debt  for  the  deficiency, 
to  be  paid  in  after  life.  Devoting  himself  to  study  with 
earnest  application,  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  a  class,  numbering  among  its  members,  Rev.  Francis 


Brown,  D.  D.,  afterwards  President  of  Dartmouth  Gol* 
lege,  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  an  eminent  divine  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Dr.  Wilson,  '^  one  of  the  finest  scholan  in  Keir* 
Hampshire,"  and  Rev.  Henry  Golman,  the  distiognished 
writer  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  onward  and  l^). 
ward  course  of  our  poor  orphan  boy.  Early  thrown  upon 
a  world  where  good  and  evil  are  strangely  eommingled, 
he  chose  the  good;  the  obstacles  that  met  him  in  his 
progress  forwards  he  either  cast  out  of  the  way,  or 
mounted  over;  a  stern  discipline  habituated  him  to 
that  persevering  industry,  that  choice  and  pursaitof  rir- 
tuous  noble  ends,  that  reliance  upon  personal  eifoit, 
that  decision  of  character,  which,  attending  him  thiongfa 
life,  ensured  personal  success,  enabled  him  to  oocnpja 
wide  space  of  usefulness  to  others,  gave  constantlj  in- 
creasing value  to  the  progress  of  that  life,  and  dignity 
to  its  close.  What  a  lesson  have  we  here  upon  the  nb* 
ject  of  unintermitted  personal  effort. 

Mr.  Hayes,  uponleaving  college,  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Preceptor  of  Moor's  Indian  school  at  HanoTer, 
a  classical  institution  connected  with  the  college.  B& 
linquishing  this  position  at  the  end  of  one  year,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Hon.  £ .  Whitman ,  at  New  Gloucester .  In  a  few  moDtte 
after,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dudley  Hubbard,  Eiq , 
of  Berwick,  and  after  remaining  there  two  yean,  went 
to  Gharlestown,  Mass.,  finishing  his  studies  there  uHier 
the  instraction  of  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  afterwards  a 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Hayes  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  en- 
tered  at  once  into  practice  at  South  Berwick.  He  soon 
attained  notoriety  in  his  profession,  and  continned  in  i 
laborious  and  distinguished  career  for  over  forty  yens. 
Notwithstanding  the  varied  and  constant  demands  of  i 
business  larger  than  that  of  any  other  lawyer  in  the 
county,  or  perhaps  in  the  State,  he  yet  found  time  to 
engage  in  various  public  and  benevolent  labors.  Bevu 
for  twenty-five  years  President  of  the  York  County  Bar. 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  constant  generous 
patron  of  the  Law  Library  Association  connected  with 
that  Bar ;  for  about  the  same  time  he  was  President  of 
Berwick  Academy,  a  Classical  Institution,  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  founding,  and  towards  which;  with 
then  very  limited  means,  he  subscribed  $500;  for  twenty 
years  he  was  judge  of  Probate  for  York  county,  in  ^hich 
capacity  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  superior.  He  held 
the  office  of  a  Trustee  of  Bowdoin  College  for  several 
years,  and  was  one  of  a  board  of  visitors  and  examina- 
tion at  the  Military  School  at  West  Pomt.  He  engaged 
in  various  other  public  labors  with  ability  and  usefulness, 
performed  numberless  acts  of  private  benevolence;  and 
was  a  marked  character  in  society  every  way. 

As  a  man  of  bunness.  Judge  Hayes  possessed  ive 
qualities.  His  views  were  fkr  reaching  and  comprehen- 
sivej  he  was  endowed  with  superlative  good  sense,  and 
with  sound  judgment;  his  legal  learning  was  solid;  he 
was  untiring  in  industry,  and  systematic  in  arrangement 
of  affairs;  he  had  sagacity  to  penetrate  his  sabject,  and 
power  to  reduce  it  to  its  plainest  principles;  and  by  a 
remarkably  mmple,  direct  and  decinve  manner  of  rea- 
soning, forcibly  impressed  bis  ideas  upon  th^  mmdi  of 
others. 
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Education  foand  in  him  a  powerful  advocate,  and  fast 
friend.  Having  experienced  its  benefits,  he  endeavored 
to  inspire  all  within  his  reach  with  a  love  for  sound  learn- 
ing. One  of  his  highest  solicitudes  for  his  children  was 
that  thej  should  be  well  educated,  as  a  principal  and 
efficient  means  of  personal  respectability  and  permanent 
usefulness.  He  considered  no  effort  too  great  for  him 
to  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  his 
family.  Upon  the  education  of  twelve  children,  he  ex- 
I  pended,  of  the  hard  earnings  of  an  industrious  energetic 
life,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  thus  laying  them  under  lasting 
obligations  to  use  well  the  advantages  so  kind  a  father 
had  procured  them,  at  such  cost.  His  efforts  did  not 
end  with  his  own  family.  He  delighted  in  encouraging 
poor  deserving  young  men  in  a  course  of  study,  and 
helped  many  by  communications  from  his  own  large  ex- 
perience, and  by  loans  of  money.  As  President  of  Ber- 
wick Academy,  he  was  constantly  watchful  for  its  pros- 
perity,— BO  managing  its  funds  as  to  make  them  increase 
a  thousand  dollars  in  his  hands, — ^was  solicitous  of  the 
welfare  of  all  who  came  within  its  walls,  personally  ex- 
amined the  qualifications  of  its  various  teachers  and  of 
the  successive  classes  of  scholars  about  departing  to  high- 
er seminaries,  always  imparting  to  them  wise  counsels 
and  kind  encouragement. 

Our  iViend  was  a  great  lover  of  the  wtful,  and  taught 
his  family  to  love  and  seek  the  same.  He  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  children  with 
the  importance  of  setting  before  themselves  virtuous 
useful  ends,  and  of  bending  every  fiiculty  to  their  at- 
tainment ;  telling  them  that  in  the  path  of  duty, — ^that 
in  duty  performed, — they  must  alone  expect  that  mea- 
sure of  happiness  this  life  can  give,  and  felicity  hereaf- 
ter. It  was  a  fitvorite  maxim,  often  repeated  by  him, 
that  "  Doing  makes  the  man."  He  would  say  that 
doing — ^making  earnest  effort — strengthens  the  judgment, 
enlaigeJB  all  the  faculties, — ^that  wisdom  may  increase  by 
effort,  ms  well  as  muscular  activity.  Another  maxim, 
derived  from  Solomon,  he  frequently  rehearsed  to  his 
sons,  with  great  emphasis:  *'  Scest  thou  a  man  diligent 
in  businjesB?  He  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men,"  How  much  of  the  true  pa- 
triot, as  well  as  the  wise  father,  was  exhibited  in  the 
domestic  life  of  our  departed  friend!  Surely  there  can 
he  no  safe-guard  to  the  institutions  of  our  country,  at 
all  comparable  with  such  family  training.  He  con- 
stantly held  up  the  idea  to  his  children  that  their  future 
usefulness  and  success  depended  upon  themselves, — that 
their  characters  and  standing  in  life  were  entirely  at  their 
own  disposal.  He  taught  them  by  precept,  and  also  by 
his  own  shining  example,  that  education  does  not  end 
with  youth,  but  is  rather  the  business  of  a  life-time, — 
that  they  must  be  always  learning,  always  seeking  for 
and  storing  up  knowledge,  always  turning  it  to  useAil, 
practical  account.  A  great  writer  well  remarks,— and  we 
here  find  a  practical  illustration  of  his  remarks — *'  that 
Judicious  education  anxiously  displays  to  its  pupils  its  own 
insufficiency  and  confined  scope,  and  tells  them  that  this 
whole  earth  can  be  but  a  place  of  tuition,  till  it  become 
either  a  depopulated  ruin,  or  an  elysium  of  perfect  and 
happy  beings.  Its  object  is  to  qualify  them  for  entering 
with  advantage  into  the  greater  school  where  the  whole 
of  life  is  to  be  spent,  and  its  last  emphatic  lesson  is  to 


enforce  the  necessity  of  an  even  watchful  discipline, 
which  must  be  imposed  by  each  individual  m//,  when 
exempted  from  all  external  authority.  The  privileges, 
the  hazards,  and  the  accountableness  of  this  maturity 
of  life,  and  the  consignment  to  one's  self,  make  It  an  in- 
teresting situation.  It  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  being  infinitely  dear,  whose  destiny  is  yet  unknown, 
whose  faculties  are  not  fully  expanded,  whose  interests 
we  but  dimly  ascertain,  whose  happiness  we  may  throw 
away,  and  whose  animation  we  had  rather  indulge  to 
revel  than  train  to  labor.  •  •  •  Everything  is  edu- 
cation ;  the  trains  of  thought  we  are  indulging  this  hour ; 
the  society  in  which  we  shall  spend  the  evening;  the 
conversations,  walks,  and  incidents  of  to-morrow.  And 
so  it  ought  to  be ;  we  may  thank  the  world  for  its  in- 
finite means  of  impression  and  excitement,  which  keep 
our  faculties  awake  and  in  action,  while  it  is  our  impor- 
tant office  to  preside  over  that  action,  and  guide  it  to 
some  divine  result." 

A  lasting  monument  of  Judge  Hayes's  usefulness  may 
be  found  in  his  life  as  a  farmer.  He  had  been  settled  in 
the  practice  of  law  but  a  few  years,  when  he  purchased 
160  acres  of  land  situated  a  little  out  from  the  village, 
moved  immediately  upon  it,  and  there  reared  his  family. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  tracts  of  land  in  that  part 
of  Maine ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  it  waa 
thoroughly  worn  out,  and  turned  mostly  to  pasturage. 
He  determined  to  make  it  gradually  more  productive, 
by  steady,  but  at  no  time  extravagant  investments  of 
capital, — a  principal  and  fiivorite  idea  with  him  being  to 
set  an  example  in  farming  that  any  man  of  moderate 
means  and  some  enterprise  might  follow  with  safety  and 
advantage.  He  once  remarked  to  me,  that  after  his 
means  became  ample,  he  often  felt  a  temptation  stealing 
over  him  to  enter  largely  into  investments  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  estate ;  but  he  had  permitted  his  origin- 
al idea  to  prevail,  and  the  farming  had  not  been  suffered 
to  run  in  debt  to  him.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  his  state  in 
what  is  denominated  The  New  Husbandry, — ^in  the  mak- 
ing of  compost  manures,  the  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
the  introduction  of  improved  implements  and  farm-stock, 
in  reclaiming  wild  wet  land,  and  in  restoring  fertility  to 
old  worn-out  land.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  the 
early  hours  of  day  to  the  farm ;  and  this  not  only  ex- 
tended his  sphere  of  usefulness,  it  also  added  length  of 
life,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  ft-eshness  of  mind  and  a 
robust  body  to  the  discharge  of  professional  and  other 
duties.  In  advanced  life,  he  found  high  enjoyment  and 
grateful  recreation,  in  surveying  the  improvements  that 
had  been  progressing  for  a  life-time,  and  in  carrying 
those  improvements  forward  to  a  completion.  He  went 
forth  to  the  fields,  armed  with  all  the  theories  of  agri- 
culture ,*  and  so  fkr  as  science  has  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
plain, he  could  explain  the  principles  by  which  nature 
operates;  which,  added  to  his  own  keen  perception,  and 
a  scrutinizing  observation  which  saw  everything,  fitted 
him  to  be,  what  he  was,  a  model  farmer.  Anybody — 
no  matter  who— could  learn  something  in  a  day  spent 
with  Judge  Hayes  upon  his  farm. 

Thoroughness,  systematic  arrangement,  and  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another,  were  characteristics  of  our 
friend's  fkrming.  He  would  do  things  thoroughly  on  the 
score  of  economy,  if  for  no  other  reason,  and  In  all  ex. 
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pcuditnres  for  improTements,  be  looked  forward  to  a 
course  of  years,  rather  than  at  one  day  or  year.  When 
a  few  years  ago  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more 
space  for  the  storage  of  the  increasing  crops,  he  erected 
an  immense  bam.  placing  it  upon  a  southern  slope,  in 
order  to  gain  warm  cellars  underneath  it  for  manure  and 
for  the  root-crops,  and  warm  yards  for  the  stock.  The 
portion  of  the  bam  over  the  cellars  was  founded  upon 
heavy  granite  posts,  and  the  remainder  upon  granite 
walls.  So  also  in  building  a  grain  barn,  a  sloping  site 
was  chosen,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ground  story  for  the 
storage,  without  confusion,  of  carts  and  all  sorts  of  im- 
plements. Here  they  might  always  be  found,  when  not 
in  actual  use,  and  of  a  quality  and  variety  adapted  in 
the  best  manner  to  lighten  labor,  work  the  ground  ef- 
ficiently, and  harvest  the  crops.  A  farm-road  was  early 
laid  out  and  fenced  through  the  premises,  dividing  them 
about  midway.  At  the  entrances  to  the  lots  on  either 
side  from  this  road,  where  too  many  farmers  would  have 
placed  unwieldly  bars,  consuming  time  in  their  removal, 
and  liable  to  be  often  out  of  order.  Judges  Hayes  hung 
substantial  gates  with  heavy  iron  hinges,  upon  granite 
posts,  and  there  they  have  swung  for  years,  without 
trouble  or  expense,  monuments  of  economical  manage- 
ment. In  this  strain  I  might  enumerate  many  other  things. 

Our  ftiend  displayed  benevolence  as  well  as  calcula- 
tion in  the  care  of  farm-stock.  It  was  his  constant  study 
to  make  domestic  animals  as  comfortable  as  possible,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  in  summer  by  good  pasturage, 
convenient  shade,  and  an  abundance  of  pure  running 
water — in  winter  by  stated  clock  time  for  feeding, — ^with 
a  rule  that  each  animal  should  have  enough  to  eat  but 
waste  nothing, — ^by  warm,  roomy,  well-littered  stables 
with  comfortable  tie-ups,  by  warm  yards  and  sheds  with 
pure  water  in  them.  The  piggery  planned  by  him  is  not 
excelled  by  any  in  the  country,  for  adaptation  to  the 
making  of  compost,  for  comfortable  cleanly  eating  and 
sleeping  apartments,  for  convenience  of  feeding  and  for 
cooking  and  storing  food  for  the  swine  family. 

Judge  Hayes  considered  the  making  of  manure  as 
the  business  of  primary  importance,  in  14ew-England 
farming;  and  that  anything  which  would  contribute  to 
that  purpose,  was  not  beneath  his  attention.  His  in- 
dustry and  care  in  gathering  materials  for  the  compost- 
heap  hardly  had  a  parallel .  Bushes  of  one  years'  growth, 
ferns  and  coarse  grasses  left  by  the  cattle  in  the  pastures, 
the  wild-grasses  of  the  unreclaimed  lowlands,  potatoe- 
vines,  leaves  from  the  forest,  refuse  straw, — ^in  short,  all 
kinds  of  refuse  vegetable  substances  on  or  about  the 
farm,  were  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the  stables  and 
yards,  for  litter  and  for  manure.  From  a  swamp  near 
by,  several  hundred  loads  of  muck  were  annually  carted 
to  the  barn-cellar  and  yards,  and  to  the  piggery- yards. 
By  this  constant  vigilance  and  industry  in  collecting  ma- 
terials, the  annual  accumulation  of  manure  was  yery 
large,  and  of  course  the  fields  were  constantly  advanc- 
ing In  productiveness.  Indeed  it  was  no  part  of  his 
farming  to  allow  the  land  to  deteriorate,  or  even  to  stand 
still, —every  thing  must  move  onward  to  a  higher  condi- 
tion. Many  young  farmers,  applying  to  Judge  Hayes 
for  advice,  were  shown  how  they  might  three  and  four- 
fold their  manure  heap,  and  thus  improTe  their  land, 
and  enrich  their  pockets. 


The  arable  lands  were  put  under  m  r^idar  sjULewtmac 
rotation  of  crops.  The  fini  year  of  each  roiatioB  the 
I  land  was  manured  with  ten  cords  of  conpost  to  the 
the  sward  was  nicely  turned  mMler  by  the  plow,  and 
kind  of  a  hoed-crop  raised,  willi  ckAncaltiratioii.  The 
next  year  grain  and  grsaa-seeda  were  town  md  harrowed 
in,  without  disturbing  the  decomposiog  sod  vndenieath, 
and  a  grain  crop  harvested.  For  about  four  years  aAer. 
the  land  produced  hay.  By  this  eoune,  iogetber  inih 
a  steady  progress  in  redaiming  waste  wet  land,  oar  friead 
lived  to  realise  an  annual  crop  of  over  100  tons  of  nice 
hay,  from  a  farm,  which,  at  the  outset,  only  produced 
forage  enough  for  the  winteripg  of  ax  cattle  and  one 
horse. 

The  farm  extends  over  a  high  swell  of  land,  of  a  auny 
and  gravelly  soil,  with  low-laods  of  clay  soil  on  one  side, 
and  of  peaty  soil  on  the  other  side.  Yery  m^UAriwj 
results  were  derived  from  the  admixture  of  tbeae  soils. 
Something  was  done  each  year  at  this  Iniflloefls,  at  tines 
when  the  teams  had  leisure  for  it.  Many  dry  knolls  hare 
been  permanently  changed  for  the  better  by  a  eo/wen^ 
of  clay,  and  so  have  the  low-lands  been  improved  hy  a 
covering  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Probably  no  man  began  earlier,  or  has  done  more  to 
improve  his  pastures,  than  did  Judge  Hayes.  Son 
of  the  lots  have  been  alternately  in  pasture  and  tillage, 
with  favorable  results.  Others  have  been  ex^dnsively 
devoted  to  pasturage,  and  more  than  doubled  in  proikce 
by  plowing  the  sward  under  onoe  in  six  or  seven  yean, 
and  re-seeding  to  grass — sowing  winter-rye  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  fed  ofi*  by  the  stock  while  the  yoong  grass 
got  root.  The  quality  of  the  herbage  of  the  pastures 
has  been  greatly  improTcd,  as  well  as  the  quantity  in- 
creased. On  spots  where  wild  plants  originally  fionrkb- 
ed,  good  sweet  grasses  have  been  brought  hn  to  take  their 
place. 

Judge  Hayes  exhibited  a  good  specimen  of  farming 
upon  his  reclaimed  wet  land.  A  bog-meadow  of  some 
60  acres,  in  its  natural  state  a  wild  morass,  covered  with 
bushes  and  worthless  herbage,  was  gradually  coaTerted 
into  a  beautiful  green  meadow,  prodndng  fine  crops  of 
herds-grass  and  red-top  hay.  With  his  ample  capital, 
the  work  of  reclaiming  this  tract  of  land  might  have 
been  completed  years  ago,  and  had  he  consulted  bunaelf 
only,  it  would  have  been  done;  but  he  determined kk the 
out-set  to  show  a  piece  of  filming  here  that  men  of  less 
means  might  imitate.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
last  piece  of  waste  land  was  prepared  for  producing  grass 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  was  his  annual  custom  to 
ditch  and  drain  a  strip  of  two  rods  wide,  extending  across 
the  meadow,  and  containing  three  to  four  acres;  dear 
it  of  bushes,  hassocks  and  other  rubbish ;  when  frocen 
on  the  surikoe  cover  it  one  to  two  inches  thick  with  fine 
gravel ;  manure  it,  and  on  a  late  snow  in  spring,  seed  it 
with  herds-grass  and  red- top.  It  would  produce  fine 
crops  of  hay  for  some  six  years,  and  then,  wild  stufi^com- 
ing  in,  it  was  plowed,  manured,  and  re-seeded,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  reclaimed  land.  Here  is  a  piece  of  husband- 
ry that  ought  ^  be  imitated  by  hundreds  of  farmers 
owning  such  kind  of  land. 

Our  fyiend  planted  an  orchard  of  fifteen  acres,  lying 
upon  a  southeastern  slope;  the  trees  are  now  in  fine 
hearing  oonditloi,  and  prodnoe  all  the  choiee  vmrieCies 
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of  the  apple  which  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 
Yarions  other  kinds  of  fruit  received  due  attention.  A 
BpacioQs  garden  supplied  a  great  varity  of  table  luxuries, 
mod  the  beautiful  flowers  found  space  to  grow  and  luxu- 
riate. Home  must  be  made  attractive  to  his  family,  and 
therefore  the  flowers  wore  careiblly  nurtured. 

But  Judge  Hayes  has  gone  to  his  rest.  For  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  sensible  of  the  progress 
of  a  fatal  disease  of  the  heart,  and  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  will  of  Providence.  In  a  conversation  with  him 
a  year  ago,  he  remarked  to  me  that  he  desired  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  many  blessings  conferred  upon  him ;  that  he 
had  lived  to  a  good  age;  had  been  permitted  to  see  a 
numerous  family  mostly  grown  up  around  him,  and  en- 
tering with  respect,  ability  and  promise,  upon  their  seve- 
ral callings  in  life,  and  that  he  now  resigned  himself  to 
the  will  of  his  God.  He  expired  suddenly,  but  with 
calmness  and  dignity,  on  the  16th  day  of  April  last,  aged 
67  years.  His  family  derive  consolation,  as  well  as  a  les- 
son of  instruction,  from  a  remembrance  of  the  unruffled 
cheerftilness  and  calm  dignified-resignation  exhibited  by 
him,  in  view  of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

In  penning  this  brief  Sketch,  ambitious  language,  em- 
blaaoning  the  character  of  our  deceased  friend,  has  not 
■eemed  to  me  at  all  necessary;  a  plain  rehearsal  of  his 
deeds,  is  a  high  eulogy.  Permit  me  to  express  the  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  the  glory  and  blessing  of  our  country 
to  possess  many  men,  scattered  all  over  its  surface, 
showing  characteristics  like  those  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
the  late  William  A.  Hatk.  F.  Holbeook.  Brattle- 
boroj  June  8, 1861. 

County  Agricnltnral  Institutes* 


Eds.  GuLTiTAyoK — ^There  is  an  important  question 
now  loudly  demanding  an  answer  from  our  farming  com- 
mnnity,  from  the  political  economist,  and  the  man  of 
actenoe— What  can  be  done  to  promote  scientific  Agri* 
culture?  It  seems  a  trite  thing  to  advocate  the  impor- 
taaee  of  reform  in  our  practice,  and  the  utility  of  science 
as  the  means  of  reform.  Such  advocacy  is  daily  becom- 
ing less  needed.  Much  interest  has  been  excited  In  the 
matter.  Schools  are  going  into  operation.  Colleges  are 
equipping  with  agrirultural  profteors.  Even  the  Le« 
gfdaturee  of  the  states  and  the  General  Government  have 
been  brought  to  consider  the  subject.  Much  has  been 
said,  but  very  little  is  yet  accomplished.  All  the  exist* 
l^g  means  of  education  exercise  but  an  exceedingly  tri- 
fling comparative  effect  upon  our  agriculture.  Single 
fkrms  are  models,  but  no  district  of  several  thousand  in- 
habitants can  be  found  uniformly  presenting  an  eolight- 
ed  system  of  husbandry. 

The  State  Agricultural  Schools  that  are  contemplated, 
promise  much  to  the  farmer,  and  if  they  are  carried  into 
eflfbct  with  liberal  endowment,  and  an  efficient  corps  of 
instructors,  they  will  accomplish  many  things  that  no 
other  kind  of  institution  can  do  so  well.  They  will  af- 
ford greater  fadltties  for  experimental  agriculture;  for 
testing  the  inductions  of  theory,  by  trials  made  under 
competent  direction;  for  advancing  mechanical  agricuU 
tnre,— the  processes  of  farming,  and  for  improving  the 
hreeds  of  live*stock.  They  ought,  also,  to  provide  men 
md  mnrm  far  stirlkiagont  iato  tbs  patti  ol  discayery,for 


increasing  as  well  as  diffusing  knowledge.  But  we  can- 
not wait  for  legislative  action.  Legislatures  have  too 
much  inertia,  are  too  unwieldy  to  lead  in  improvement; 
smaller  bodies,  smaller  constituencies,  must  do  a  pre- 
sent work.  It  may  not  be  so  grand,  but  it  can  be  more 
timely.  I  beg  to  propose,  somewhat  in  detal,  a  pkn  of 
easy  exebution,  which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior 
to  government  establishments,  nevertheless  possesses 
advantages  which  the  latter  can  never  hope  to  offer.  A 
plan,  I  imagine,  the  most  republican  and  effectual  that 
can  be  adopted,  and  one  beyond  the  reach  of  political 
rapacity.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  having  been  tested 
and  pronounced  good ;  at  least  many  of  its  features  are 
characteristic  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England. 

Let  each  county  society,  if  extensive  enough,  or  seve- 
ral if  otherwise,  re-organise,  adopting  AGaicuLTUKAL 
Education  rather  than  cattle  shows  and  fairs,  as  their 
immediate  olgect;  not  setting  aside  the  latter,  but  giving 
them  their  proper  subordinate  rank.  The  society  should 
number  several  thousand  members ;  two  thousand  would 
be  sufficient  for  successful  operations.  The  officers 
should  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  board  of 
directors,  six  or  eight  in  number,  annually  eleoted,  and, 
according  to  the  amount  of  funds,  one  or  more  profes- 
sors of  agricultural  science,  with  whom  might  be  lodged 
the  duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  or  these  offices 
might  be  designated  to  another  person.  The  society 
should  possess  a  legal  incorporation  as  a  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, which  would  enable  them  to  import  books,  ap- 
paratus, &c.,  duty  free. 

The  money  requisite  for  accomplishiiig  the  great  ob- 
ject, AGaicoLTUBAL  AnvANCEMXHT,  Is  to  bc  fumlshed 
by  an  annual  assessment  on  each  member,  of  one  or  more 
dollars,  as  shall  be  definitely  provided  for  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  disposition  of  the  funds  to  be  controlled  by 
the  board  of  directors.  It  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  organise  such  societies  immediately,  holding  the  in- 
come for  several  years,  in  anticipation  of  such  measures 
as  are  about  to  be  proposed. 

When  funds  have  been  accumulated,  an  Agriooltu- 
BAL  IxsTiTUTX  may  be  established — a  commodious  two- 
story,  fire-proof  building,  adapted  to  contain  rooms  for 
society,  hall  or  lecture  room,  library,  cabinet,  offices, 
and  chemical  laboratory.  I  shall  notice  these  depart- 
ments successively. 

The  lower  story  of  the  building  may  be  mostly  occu- 
pied with  the  Society's  Hall.  It  should  be  large  enough 
to  seat  several  hundred  people,  and  should  be  fitted  up 
in  the  best  style  for  a  lecture  room.  It  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  laboratory  near  the  lecture  table,  be 
provided  also  with  shelves  and  cases  for  apparatus  and 
specimens,  and  with  the  furniture  necessary  to  illustrate 
soientific  sgriculture.  If  the  Institute  is  located  near 
an  academy  or  similar  educational  establishment,  it  would 
be  proper  that  provision  be  made  for  the  annual  delivery 
of  a  thorough  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  science, 
which  should  be /res  to  aU, 

The  room  above  this  would  accommodate  the  library 
and  cabinet.  For  the  library  an  annual  appropriation 
should  be  made  in  addition  to  a  liberal  sum  devoted  at 
tot  to  the  purchase  of  the  existiog  standard  works. 
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This  library  should  include  books  belonging  to  all  those 
departments  of  science  that  affetrt  agriculture.  The 
practice  of  husbandry  and  gardening  in  all  their  branch- 
es, including  the  works  of  Young,  Sinclair;  Loudon, 
Stephens.  Johnston,  Tbaer,  Colman,  Downing,  Thonaas, 
kc.  kc.  Works  illustrating  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  foreign  countries — ^voyages  and  trayels,  as  the  narra- 
tive of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  kc.  In  chemis- 
try the  writings  of  Berzclius,  Gmelinj  Liebig,  Sprengel, 
Knapp,  Johnston,  Norton,  kc.  The  works  of  Torrey, 
Gray,  Darlington,  Eaton,  Sprague,  Lindley,  Hooker, 
fcc,  in  botany;  Lyell,  Agassiz,  Hitchcock,  Mantell, 
Miller,  and  the  various  state  geologists,  should  be  rep- 
resented in  their  most  important  productions;  Dana, 
Beck  and  Alger,  in  mineralogy ;  KoUar,  Harris,  Kirby 
and  Spence,  in  entomology. 

The  Natural  History  of  New- York:  Transactions  of 
State  Agricultural  Societies;  Journals,  including  all 
agricultural  periodicals  of  the  United  States.  SilUman's 
Journal,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  Journal  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  and  the  more  important  Chemical  and 
Scientific  Journals  of  Europe,  should  be  found  in  this 
Parmer's  Library.  The  cabinet  should  contain  speci- 
mens of  nseftil  vegetable  productions  and  articles  de- 
rived therefrom — ^native  and  foreign,  as  seeds,  roots, 
fruits,  prepared  articles  of  food,  a  complete  herbarium 
of  native  and  cultivated  plants,  special  collections  of 
grains,  grasses,  noxious  weeds,  &;c.  Certain  animal  pro- 
ductions a»  wool,  woolen  cloths,  skeletons  and  prepara- 
tions illustrating  animal  anatomy  and  physiology ;  col- 
.  lections  of  small  animals  and  insects  ii^urious  or  useful 
to  the  farmer;  specimens  of  soils,  marls,  clays,  peat, 
plaster,  kc. ;  illustrations  of  general  and  special  geology 
and  mineralogy ;  collections  of  various  fertilizers ;  models 
of  implements,  l(C.,  with  whatever,  of  an  Industrial  na- 
ture, may  be  interesting  to  the  farmer. 

The  Laboratory — ^the  most  important  of  these  de- 
partments— should  consist  of  several  rooms  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  might  very  appropriately  occupy  a  high, 
one-story  wi^g,  erected  on  the  end  of  the  main  building. 
It  should  be  fitted  up  for  analytical  purposes,  with  a  pro- 
per arrangement  of  furnaces.  Shelves,  drawers,  tables, 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water,  and  the  usual  complement 
of  balances,  glass,  porcelain  and  platina  apparatus,  with 
chemicals,  &c. ;  in  short,  every  convenience  for  prosecut- 
ing chemical  research.  It  should  be  furnished  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  chemist. 

The  expense  of  such  an  establishment  would  vary  with 
the  situation,  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  building. 
It  is  probable  that  an  expenditure  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars^ ^ould  erect  a  building,  and  furnish  a  laboratory 
sufficient  for  the  incipient  operations  of  such  society. 
Though  much  might  be  advantageously  appropriated  in 
ftirnishing  the  library  and  cabinet,  they  need  not  at  first 
be  put  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
means  have  accumulated,  the  building  should  be  erected, 
the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  furnished,  and  the  other 
de^artments  filled  afterwards  by  the  annual  income. 

These  equipments  being  provided,  it  remains  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  competent  person,  under  whose 
directions  they  shall  work  out  results  beneficial  to  the 
•ociety-^results  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
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of  means  and  the  greatness  of  the  object  to  be  accoiB< 
plished.  Very  much  depends  on  the  person  who  is  ap. 
pointed  to  control  the  laboratory,— the  chmut  of  the 
society.  He  is  to  be  the  chief  means  of  the  tociety'i 
usefulness.  His  intellect  and  labors  are  to  give  tone  and 
•consideration  to  the  establishment.  The  society  miy 
possess  an  ample  building,  a  perfect  laboratory,  a  oom. 
plete  library  and  fine  collections:  it  may  fbmish  ab&nd. 
ant  funds  and  exhibit  sufficient  signs  of  prosperity,  kt 
if  it  employs  a  take-it-easy,  behind-the-thnes  sort  of  a 
man,  it  might  as  well  dig  for  coal  in  New- York  as  in- 
ticipate  any  good. 

A  Mah  is  wanted,  one  who  unites  the  requisite  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  man  of  business;  a  man  of  energy, 
activity,  of  profound  knowledge  in  the  natural  adenoei, 
skilled  in  the  processes  of  scientific  research,  of  ori|^ 
investigatmg  habits  of  thought;  one  who  can  project 
and  accomplish  discoveries;  who  can  increase  the mein 
and  compass  the  ends  of  philosopic  faiquiry.  He  ahoold 
be  educated  under  the  most  accomplished  masters  of 
this  and  the  old  world,  from  those  whom  the  voice  of 
nations  has  pronounced  worthy  to  judge.  He  sbosU 
withal  be  versed  in  the  practical  operations  of  hnsbutdrj, 
and  possess  an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge  in  all  tbtt 
relates  to  the  empirical  part  of  agriculture,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  elucidate  and  elevate  it  by  science.  He  should 
possess  the  qualities  of  a  good  public  speaker,— flneocy 
speech,  clearness  in  explanation,  attraetirenees  in 
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manner ;  and  to  crown  all  his  accomplishments,  he  shookl 
ardently  love  his  mission — ^^ould  it  be  other  than  a  di- 
vine one?— literally  "making  the  desert  budandbte- 
som  like  the  rose." 

Could  the  services  of  such  a  man  be  secured  for  tlie 
society,  and  he  be  liberally  fVimished  with  the  mean  of 
investigation,  the  resulting  advantages  could  be  scareeiy 
overrated .  His  labors  would  be  worth  thounnds  of  dol- 
lars annually,  to  the  society,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  wyie 
the  intellectual  wakhig  up  that  he  must  neoesstffly 
cause^  would  be  attended  with  UessiDgs  which  eternity 
only  can  estimate.  There  are  oertidn  manuftctariogc^ 
tablishments  in  our  country,  that  pay  competent  aen 
$2,600  annual  salary,  and  even  more,  and  make  Dooey 
out  of  them  at  that.  Scienee  is  susceptible  of  as  vaim^ 
ble  applications  to  agriculture,  as  to  any  other  srt,  tad 
is  there  any  manufocturlng  company  that  has  so  mndi 
capital  invested,  or  so  great  interests  at  stake,  as  the  ftr- 
mors  of  one  of  our  large  counties? 

But  with  our  fttli  equipment  of  means,  and  the  8eell^ 
ed  terviees  of  an  accomplished  man  of  sdeBce,  it  mf 
be  asked,  what  shall  be  done?  The  general  stateoot 
that  science  is  to  be  applied  to  agriculture,  is  not  soft- 
cient.  We  want  sometUng  definite.  Let  ns  be  infonn- 
ed  the  details  of  a  plan.  I  may,  however,  partially  » 
tisiy  a  proper  curiosity  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  most 
obvious  paths  of  pursuit  that  promise  inqiortaai  n- 
suits. 

This  may  be  best  accomplished  by  tracbg  the  snppos- 
ed  progress  of  such  an  institution.  Things  most  bedone 
by  strict  system.  One  of  the  valuable  privileges  of  the 
members  would  be  having  analyses  of  their  sofis,  or  if 
natural  ibrtilizers,  made  at  so  Iowa  rate  as  barely  to  piT 
the  expense.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attempt  to  funoh 
analysei  without  ehaige,  for  tlna,  in  one  year,  the  work 
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of  a  oentary  would  present,  and  confoBioii  and  diasatia- 
Action  would  follow.  The  members  should  consider  that 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  their  receivbg  leas  re- 
turn from  the  society  than  the  value  of  their  annual 
subscription,  and  should  watt  patiently  the  judgment  of 
their  officers  in  regard  to  matters  of  general  utility. 

Almost  the  first  measure  executed,  should  be  the  care- 
ful and  complete  survey  of  the  territory  covered  by  the 
society .  This  might  be  carried  on  before  the  completion  of 
the  laboratory,  &c.,  and  should  be  conducted  by  the  chem- 
ist to  the  society.  Its  results  should  be  mapped,  illustrat- 
ing the  geology  of  the  county,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  relations  between  the  transported  or  disintegrated 
sur&ce  materials — soils,*  and  those  tn  p/ace,  or  rocks. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  bring  into  notice  whatever  na* 
tural  fertilizers  might  be  found;  particular  inquiries 
should  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of 
soil,  climate,  produce,  culture,  stock,  kc  Sic.  Speci- 
mens illustrative  of  points  of  interest  should  be  collect^ 
ed  for  the  cabinet,  and  for  laboratory  investigation. 
Advice  and  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer 
should  be  offered,  and  the  chemist  should  pass  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  visiting  the  fkrmers  at  their  homes;  en- 
couraging them  in  their  pursuits;  bringing  them  to  some 
audience  room  and  giving  them  evening  lectures.  He 
should  vbit  their  schools,  and  urge  the  introduction  of 
scientific  agriculture  as  an  essential  branch  of  study. 
He  should  seek/Stlfie.  young  who  are  manifesting  em- 
inent intellectual 'iasteft  in  natqral  science,  and  foster  and 
direct  then: efforts.     ''-  *     *.i.  .;   i 

He  could  thus  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  the  soil  of  his  district  as  would  aid 
him  in  giving  advice,  and  enable  him  to  adopt  the  best 
means  of  benefiting  the  whole  society.  He  would  gain 
Ikvor  among  the  people,  procure  many  new  members  to 
the  society,  and  command  for  it  a  degree  of  confidence 
and  consideration  that  would  prove  highly  advantageous. 

It  is  obvious  that  another  person,  a  competent,  analyst, 
could  be  very  profitably  employed  in  constant  atten- 
dance at  the  laboratory,  occupied  with  analytical  investi- 
gation. The  attention  of  the  professor,  (I  can  think  of 
no  other  word  that  is  of  such  general  and  convenient  ap- 
plication,) would  be  much  required,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  preliminary  survey,  in  lecturing  and  visiting 
the  various  ports  of  the  county,  on  errands  connected 
with  his  duties,  so  that  the  laboratory  operations  would 
not  be  so  rapidly  prosecuted  as  would  be  desirable,  with- 
out assistance.  This  assistance  might  be  furnished  by 
young  men  of  proper  ability — such  as  may  everywhere 
be  found — ^who  would  be  glad  to  work  in  the  laboratory, 
receiving  instructions  in  return  for  their  services. 

The  laboratory  should  at  once  be  occupied  with  some 
leading  investigation  of  general  utility.  Such  as  analy- 
ses of  soils  and  rocks  from  the  various  geological  forma- 
tions ;  researches  for  improving  the  mainly  pursued  bran- 
ches of  husbandry,  as  the  dairy,  or  the  staple  crops,  kc. 
Attention  should  be  directed  successively,  as  fiist  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  elucidation  of  the  more  immediately  inte- 
resting points  of  practice;  the  action  of  fertilizers;  the 
best  methods  of  feeding,  kc.  Subjects  for  investigation 
would  rapidly  multiply.  Peculiarities  of  soil,  crop,  or 
manure,  would  speedily  be  presented  for  examination, 
and  ^  wiho  plearly  understand  the  principles  of  philo« 


sophical  research,  need  not  be  told  how  satisfactory 
and  profitable  such  inquiries  must  of  necessity  be.  The 
suggestions  of  laboratory  investigation  might  be  practi- 
cally exemplified  upon  the  farms  of  liberal  and  enter* 
prising  members.  Plans  for  experimental  inquiry  might 
be  distributed,  and  their  successful  prosecution  be  re- 
warded with  premiums. 

For  the  cabinet,  collections  should  be  made  by  the 
Professor  or  by  competent  persons,  all  subject  to  his  ap- 
proval. The  offer  of  premiums  for  special  suites  of  local 
specimens;  for  example  the  native  grasses,  the  wood, 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  forest  trees.  Insects  injurious 
to  grains,  in  all  their  various  stages,  kc.  fcc,  would 
both  increase  the  value  of  the  cabinet,  and  encourage 
scientific  studies  among  the  young. 

In  course  of  time  it  might  become  expedient  to  pub- 
lish an  annual  volume  of  transactions,  thus  rendering 
the  society's  contributions  to  agriculture  permanent  and 
generally  accessible. 

The  annual  meeting  of  such  a  society  would  possess 
unusual  interest.  The  cattle  show  and  &ir  would  ne* 
cessarily  far  exceed  in  attraction  those  conducted  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  dissemination  of  scientific  truth, 
and  the  impulse  it  must  give  its  recipients  would  crowd 
these  exhibitions  with  things  worthy  to  be  seen.  A  new 
standard  of  agricultural  excellence  must  spring  up,  and 
the  advance  of  farming  would  carry  along  the  farmers. 
Besides  it  would  be  generally  understood  that  in  addition 
to  seeing  more  than  the  usual  sights,  many  things  might 
be  learned,  thu9  greatly  improving  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  county  fairs.  Money  premiums,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  should  be  very  rarely  awarded.  It  does  not 
argue  very  fkr  sighted  philanthropy  to  return  to  the 
members'of  a  society  the  identical  commodity  that  has 
been  collected  from  them,  and  of  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  there  is  enough  left  among  them, 
The  premiums  should  consist  of  something  valuable 
which  the  farmer  would  not  ordinarily  be  liable  to  pro- 
cure. Books,  inslruments,  new  varieties  of  seed,  scions 
and  cuttings^of  fi-uit  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  house^ 
plants,  the  services  of  the  society's  laboratory,  kc.  would 
be  most  proper.  Costly  medals  are  better  adapted  to 
tickle  vanity  than  to  subserve  any  useful  purpose.  In 
all  cases  a  certificate  of  award  should  accompany  pre- 
miums. 

I  have  thus  sketched  roughly  the  outlines  of  an  ideal 
picture,  which  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  American  agri- 
culture, may  soon  find  many  realizations,  each  wrought 
by  some  master-hand  and  finished  in  all  its  details.  I 
could  enlarge  upon  some  points  of  this  plan  and  intro- 
duce others.  I  might  furnish  a  draft  of  the  building 
kc.  but  want  of  space  (brbids.  I  conclude  by  asking  the 
opinions  of  practical  and  scientific  men  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme.  Saml.  W.  John sox,  Dep.  of 
Philoeophy  and  the  jjritj  Yale  College,  Ct, 

PaoTECTiON  AGAiKST  THE  CuRCULio.  Wc  have  heard 
of  some  instances  where  the  fumigation  of  trees  with 
brimstone,  seemed  to  protect  plums  from  this  insect. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Howard  informs  us  that  Mr.  0.  H.  Hall,  of 
Bluerock,  Ohio,  has  for  several  years  pursued  the  fol- 
lowing with  advantage:  ''  He  melts  salphnr  and  dips  in 
it  woolen  rags,  which  are  tied  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and 
at  twilight  he  fumigates  the  trees.  This  he  does  twice  a 
week,  and  it  is  so  otfeusive  that  the  insects  leave  the  or- 
chard.   The  practice  has  always  been  successful." 
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Breeding  Horses* 

An  article  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Veterino' 
rian,  translated  from  a  French  journal,  on  "  Racing 
considered  as  a  MeaDs  of  improving  the  Breeds  of  Horses 
for  general  use  and  ibr  Military  Service.''  The  subject 
is  treated  in  an  able  manner,  showing  that  the  writer  is 
not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
physiologyi  but  wiib  practical  breeding  and  the  results 
which  have  attended  the  crossing  of  different  stocks. 
His  first  position  is: 

K  racing  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  best  means  of  im- 

g roving  our  breeds  of  light  or  speedy  horses,  experience 
as  also  showD  that,  as  practiced  in  England,  it  has  opera- 
ted to  a  greater  extent  than  might  be  imagined  in  de- 
stroying the  breeds  of  saddle  horses,  in  times  past  so 
much  in  request  for  commercial  and  military  purposes. 

Id  reference  to  this  point,  the  writer  discusses  at  some 

length  the  subject  of  racing, — ^its  ultimate  object  and 

the  means  of  attaining  it.    He  notices  the  fact  that  the 

Bnglish  races  were  formerly  of  twice  or  thrice  the  length 

tbey  now  are,  and  that  the  weights  carried  were  twice 

aa  great.    But  at  the  present  time.,  the  object  of  racing 

is  '*  gambling"  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.    He 

says: 

To  the  English  it  matters  little  what  the  length  of  the 
race  is,  or  the  weight  to  be  carried!  With  them  gam- 
bling is  the  object,  the  bets  they  make  amounting  to 
enormous  sums,  enriching  one  and  ruining  another.  This 
is  the  kind  of  spectacle  suited  to  British  national  taste; 
and,  were  it  desired,  they  would  speedily  invent  others 
of  the  kind,  with  other  animals,  and  another  order  of 
contests;  for  they  still  have  their  pugilistic  encounters, 
their  cock-flghts,  and  their  contests  between  bull-dogs, 
whose  jaws  they  have  singularly  brought  to  a  perfection 
of  strengtb  for  this  express  purpose. 

He  remarks  in  regard  to  the  common  error,  that  the 
various  breeds  of  English  horses  owe  their  perfection  to 
racing,  or  to  blood  derived  from  racing  stock,  that  each 
breed  has  its  ''  peculiar  type,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  so  as  not  to  be  destroyed  by  injudi- 
cious crossing.''  He  thinks  this  is  the  plan  generally 
pursued  in  England.  Upon  this  the  editor  of  the  Vete- 
rinarian remarks — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  English  breeder 
has  a  principle  or  object  in  view  when  he  sends  his  mares 
to  particular  horses.  But,  save  in  the  case  of  the  race- 
horse, which  the  stud-books  preserve  genuine,  and  the 
cart-horse,  whose  peculiar  character  preserves  him,  a 
great  admixture  of  breeds  is  known  to  take  place,  which 
has  proved,  every  horseman  admits,  of  great  injury  as 
regards  some  of  our  most  valued  and  serviceable  de- 
scriptions of  horses,  to  wit.  weight-carrying  hunters,  and 
hackneys,  and  cavalry  horses.  The  good  old  sort  of  those 
breeds' is  hardly  to  he  found;  while  their  places  are  filled 
either"  by  over-bred  horses  deficient  in  power,  or  by  mon- 
grels deficient  in  blood. 

In  considering  the  inquiry  whether  the  English  tho- 
rough-bred horse  it  calculated  to  improve  the  stocks  used 
for  business  purposes,  and  especially  such  as  are  requir- 
ed for  cavalry,  the  French  writer  describes,  first,  what 
ought  to  be  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  tho- 
rough-bred, the  manner  he  is  reared,  &c. 

Physiology,  like  experience,  demonstrates,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  tliat,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  greatest 
exertions  of  which  he  is  capable  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  a  horse  must  unite  in  his  own  body  two  indispen- 
sible  requisites,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
become  a  turf  horse.  He  must,  in  the  first  place,  pos- 
sess a  nervous,  irritable,  and  highly  ardent  temperament ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  construction  of  his  locouottve  ap- 


paratus should  be  such,  in  its  mechamcal  reUtioos,  ai 
suits  beat  the  race  be  is  intended  to  run,  even  though 
this  be  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  or  the  resistAnce 
of  the  apparatus ;  qualities  which  are  not,  in  point  of  £m^, 
required  for  the  speed  that  is  demanded. 

Convinced  of  this,  the  English,  so  skilled  in  the  art  of 
modifying  the  nature  and  conformation  of  animals  ac< 
cording  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designated, 
made  choice  in  the  first  instance,  of  Oriental  blood,  as 
offering  the  material  the  best  adapted  for  tbe  modeUbey 
were  desirous  of  forming.  Upon  this  admirable  canvass 
they  subsequently  spread  their  pure  indigenous  blood, 
such  as  it  was,  taking  advantage  of  every  condition  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  the  animal  they  had  in  view. 

But  to  change  the  nature  of  Oriental  blood,  to  in- 
stil into  it  those  generous  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
pure  English  thorough-bred,  what  acute  observation, 
what  study,  what  perseverance,  must  have  been  employ* 
ed  in  those  artificial  proceedings  which  ought  to  take  tbe 
lead  in  operations  so  delicate!  It  not  only  became  re- 
quisite to  preserve  certain  qualities  of  the  pure  primi< 
tlve  blood,  in  a  climate  little  favorable  to  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  necessary  to  alter  its  nature,  in  order 
to  render  it,  in  certain  respects,  superior  to  its  original 
condition.  To  accomplish  this,  recourse  was  had  to 
crossing  and  paring,  always  with  relation  to  speed,  to 
which  every  other  quality  became  sacrificed. 

The  produce  called  for  situations  of  suitable  tempera- 
ture, assisted  by  woolen  clothing,  soil  fiannel,  cut  to  fit 
every  part  of  the  body.  Their  stables  are  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60'=*  to  70*^  Fahr. ;  are  provided  with 
well-distributed  apertures;  are  well  combined,  with  con- 
venient appendages;  in  fact,  provided  with  every  appiff* 
tenance  required  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
horses  of  every  age.  Add  to  this,  aliment  of  the  choic- 
est quality,  a  regimen  well  seasoned  and  regulated,  ex- 
ercise under  the  direction  of  men  kept  for  superinten- 
dence, diligent  cleaning  and  hard  rubbing;  in  fact,  a 
thousand  acts  of  care,  dictated  by  observation  practiced 
every  hour  in  the  day,  have  all  equally  contributed  to 
the  creation  and  conservation  of  the  English  thoroogb- 

bred  horse. 

*  »  •  • 

The  production  of  the  cavalry  horse  must  differ  ooa 
siderably  from  that  of  the  race  horse,  in  being  moreeasfi 
more  simple,  and  eq>ecially  more  economical.  A  racer 
must  be  of  a  nervous  temperament,  highly  irritable  and 
vigorous,  and  should  be  able  to  call  forth  all  his  power 
and  impetuosity  in  the  short  spaoe  of  time  in  which  he 
is  engaged  in  the  race,  supposing  even  that  be  is  fit  for 
nothing  after  the  trial  is  over.  The  race  is  his  only 
sphere ;  he  is  not  required  to  serve  any  other  purpose. 
No  matter  how  useless  or  helpless  be  is  in  other  respeeti, 
so  long  as  he  wins  hii  race  he  ia  highly  priied,  bnt  m 
logger. 

The  writer  then  adduces  the  results  of  crosnng  with 
thorongh-bred  horses  in  many  instances,  and  for  siaay 
years,  in  France,  in  support  of  the  principles  he  has  laid 
down,  and  submits  the  conclnsions  at  which  he  bas  ar- 
rived. He  considers  it  a  settled  point  that  the  French 
cavalry  horses  have  not  been  improved  by  the  iafoswD 
of  English  blood. 

Mr.  Pbbcitall,  editor  of  the  Fe^mnoritfa,  appeods 
some  remarks  on  the  article  above  noticed,  which  are 
eminently  worthy  of  attention  by  all  breeders  of  borsei. 
In  relation  to  the  first  position  of  the  French  author, 
Mr,  P.  observes — 

This  is  a  remark  applicableout  of  the  country  m  wl^ 
it  was  made.  We  are  afraid  our  own  land  has  rendered 
itself  amenable  to  the  reflection.  We  no  longer  sec  in 
it,  or  at  least  nothing  like  in  the  same  ratio,  horses  of 
that  useful  character  for  general  purposes,  which  it  once 
could  abundantly  boast  of.  On  the  turf,  our  King's 
plate  horses,  have  given  place  to  high-flyers.  The  hunt- 
ing field  is  beset  with  the  same  stamp  of  horse,  in  lien 
of  the  old,  weight-carrying,  enduring  hunter;  our  heavy 
dragoons  are  under-mounted;  our  uiilleiy  weakly  boo* 
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ed  to  what  they  were  wont  to  be ;  and  all  because  we,  in 
oar  eagerness  to  gain  possession  of  blood  horses,  have 
lost  sight  of  the  really  useful  and  seviceable  breed. 

Sach  being,  beyond  contradiction,  the  condition  of 
our  breeds  of  horses  of  the  present  day,  it  becomes  a 
duty  imperatire  on  ns,  as  It  has  seemed  to  be  on  the 
French  writer,  to  inquire  Into  the  causes  of  these  sad 
faUings-off  in  our  equine  stock ;  for  *  fisiUings-off,'  and 
grevious  ones,  they  most  unquestionably  are.  In  the 
translated  article,  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  it 
is  stated,  that  the  introduction  of  English  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  '  regenerating'  their  <  old  stock',  has  worked 
unfavorable  changes  among  the  horses  in  France. 

That  racing  has.  up  at  least  to  a  certain  point,  been 
productive  of  the  nappiest  effects  in  improving  most  of 
the  breeds  of  horses  m  our  own  country,  is  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  a  question.  To  racing,  in  fact,  for  our  blood 
stock  we  owe  everything.  Our  racers  are  unrivalled. 
Arabia  herself,  although  their  acknowledged  pafent,  can 
no  longer  send  competitors  that  can  run  run  with  them 
for  the  prize  of  speed  and  bottom.  But,  in  our  fond- 
ness for,  and  eagerness  to  excel  in,  so  beautiful  a  breed  of 
horses  as  the  English  racer  is  all  over  the  world  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  have 
not  outrun  our  object,  or,  in  other  words,  carried  wliat 
we  have  all  along  viewed  as  '  perfections'  rather  too  far? 
— sought  it  at  the  cost  of  utility  and  serviceability? 
Have  we  not  at  the  present  time  more  blood-horses  in 
the  country  than  we  have  ever  been  known  to  possess 
at  any  former  period?  And  are  not  the  really  service- 
able hackney,  hunter,  troop-horse,  and  harness-horse, 
in  proportion  on  the  decrease  ?  These  are  vital  questions 
— questions  to  which  we  would  fain  give  other  answers 
than  such  as  observation  and  experiment  and  truth  dic- 
tate to  us.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  believe  the 
main  cause  of  this  decrease  in  oar  more  useful  classes 
of  horses  to  be  owing  to  an  over-fondness  on  the  part 
Of  our  breeders  for  blood,  to  the  sacrifice  or  exclusion 
of  that  property  which  is  so  necessary  to  be  combined 
with  it,  viz.  bone,  ,„^ 

To  the  preceding  observation,  we  add  the  following 
ftom  a  late  number  of  the  North  BritUh  jSgrictdturistf 
in  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  points  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  the  English  race-horse: 

The  English  race  horse  differs  in  some  points  from  his 
Arabian  ancestors — ^hb  size  has  increased  from  14  hands 
2  inches  to  15  hands  8  inches  or  16  hands  in  height, 
while  in  his  conformation  he  has  become  rather  narrow- 
er over  the  loins,  and  longer  in  the  forehand,  but  he  has 
partially  lost  the  fully  developed  joints  with  the  sinewy 
tendons  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pure 
AratH-hc  has  also  lost  to  a  degree  the  fine  intelligent 
eye  and  playftnl  dodlity  of  the  Arab.  Many  causes  have 
been  in  operation  to  produce  this  change.  The  altera- 
tion of  form  has  been  probably  effected,  with  the  view 
of  securing  greater  speed  though  such  a  form  is  less  per- 
fect for  general  purposes.  The  form  of  the  Arab  horse 
shows  a  perfection  in  its  proportions  which  has  been 
hitherto  overlooked  by  physiologists.  In  numerous 
nieasurements  which  we  have  made,  the  superiority  of 
the  Arab  over  the  English  form  was  to  our  mind  quite 
eonclnsive. 

BoTiNO  ANn  Sblling. — A  coteraporary  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fine  advice  on  this  subject:  "  If  you  expect  to 
prosper,  never  try  to  be  '  sharp  for  a  trade.'  Always  sell 
at  a  fair  price,  when  offered,  if  you  wish  to  sell  at  ail — 
never  watt  for  a  high  one.  Sell  for  cash  or  sure  pay — 
and  not  at  a  high  price  on  credit,  at  the  risk  of  losing  a 
debt.  Always  pay  a  fair  price  for  what  you  really  need 
~-no  farmer  will  prosper  in  making  it  an  object  to  pur- 
chase below  it."  To  which  we  may  add,  that  we  knew 
two  neighbors,  one  of  whom  went  for  fair  prices,  the 
other  for  shaving.  The  honest  man  dealt  freely  with 
whom  he  chose ;  the  shaver  was  avoided  by  all ; — the  one 
could  always  hire  the  best  and  most  trasty  hands;  the 
other  only  the  poorest,  who  could  find  no  other  places  j 
the  one  had  many  open  hearted  friends  j  the  other  more 
secret  enemies.  Which,  do  you  think,  passed  the  most 
comfortabk  life? 


%  Baitintlttnii  9ifuitiiinit. 

OOVSUOTSD  BT  J.  J.  THOMAS,  KACSDOlTi  H.  T. 

The  Be«t  Cherries. 


The  fight  standard  cherries  recommended  by  the  Ame- 
rican Congress  of  Fruit  Growers,  were  Mayduke,  Black 
Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Graffion(or  Bigarreau,)  Knight's 
Early  Black,  Downer's  Late,  Elton  and  Downton.  Suc- 
cessive years  of  trial  must  of  course  vary  or  modify  this 
list.  There  are  some  new  sorts  which  promise  great  ex- 
cellence, and  among  them,  none  more  than  Dr.  Kirt- 
land's  new  seedling,  known  as  No.  10.  From  two  years 
fruiting,  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the 
Hst  of  cherries  for  mild  delicious  flavor,  while  its  early 
maturity,  and  large  size,  and  the  fine  growth  of  the  tree, 
are  great  additions  to  its  value.  The  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  after  many  years  trial,  stands  entirely  alone  as 
the  best  very  early  variety,  ripening  with  the  May  Bi- 
garreau, to  which  it  is  much  superior  in  size  and  greatly 
in  flavor.  The  Doctor,  another  of  Kirtland's  seedlings, 
is  its  best  successor.  This  is  rather  earlier  than  the  Early 
White  Heart,  is  usually  somewhat  larger,  and  decidedly 
better  in  quality.. 

Knight^*  Early  Black,  which  is  larger  than  Black 
Eagle  and  equally  good,  often  proves  a  scant  bearer. 
The  Graffion,  (known  often  as  "  Tellow  Spanish,")  is 
also  rendered  less  valuable  by  its  deficient  productive- 
ness in  many  localities.  Like  the  Mayduke,  it  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio. 
During  unfavorable  seasons,  it  appears  to  be  unusually 
subject  to  decay  on  the  tree.  The  Elton,  although  not 
first  in  delicacy  of  flavor,  still  stands  eminent  for  its  fine 
quality,  fine  appearance,  and  great  productiveness.  In 
the  last  named  quality  it  exceeds  the  Downton,  but  falls 
below  it  in  quality.  Downer's  Late  still  maintains  its 
high  stand  for  hardiness  or  unusual  fi*eedom  from  most 
of  the  disasters  to  which  cherries  are  incident,  its  excel- 
lent flavor  and  prolific  bearing.  Its  only  defect  is  its 
moderate  size. 

After  all,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  new  cherries  su- 
perior to  those  old  established  sorts,  the  Black  Tartari- 
an and  Mayduke  -, — ^the  former  for  its  size,  bearing  qua- 
lities, and  agreeable  flavor  to  most  persons;  and  the  lat- 
ter for  the  unequalled  richness  of  its  juice  when  fully  ri- 
pened. 

For  a  succession  of  reliable,  productive,  and  valuable 
sorts,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  at  present  give  a 
better  list  than  the  following: — ^Early  Purple  Guigne, 
Doctor,  Kirtland's  No.  10,  Rockport  Bigarreau,  Black 
Tartarian,  Elton.  Downer's  Late,  Belle  Magniflque.  Bnt 
as  some  of  the.se  may  fail  in  unpropitious  seasons,  none 
being  wholly  secure  from  accident  or  disease,  a  larger 
selection  should  be  planted  where  admissible. 


-***- 


Long-keeping  Apples. 

A  great  deal  of  inquiry  is  made  for  the  best  long-keep- 
ing varieties  of  the  apple ;  and  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
much  inquiry.  It  is  easy  enough  to  have  a  good  supply 
through  winter — a  period  when  the  requisite  degree  of 
coolness  is  so  easily  obtained  for  the  preservation  both 
of  the  fruit  and  its  flavor.     Hence  the  ease  with  which 
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even  the  Uter  autumn  apples,  may  be  kept  during  win- 
ter in  cool  cellars.  But  on  the  approach  of  warm  wea- 
ther, those  that  escape  decay,  boon  have  their  flavor  and 
freshness  dissipated  in  the  air.  A  vacancy  of  many 
weeks  then  occurs  before  the  ripening  of  early  fruits, 
lehich  can  be  supplied  only  by  long- keepers. 

A  fruit  must  possess  two  distinct  qualities  for  this  pur- 
pose.— namely,  endurance  from  decay,  and  retention  of 
flavor.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  probably  not  soon  And 
any  equal  to  the  Kewtown  Pippin—and  next  to  this  are 
the  English  and  Roxbury  Russets.  The  Northern  Spy 
it  a  fine  keeperj  and  when  preserved  in  a  cool  cellar  re- 
tains well  its  freshness,  even  into  the  first  of  summer; 
but  later  in  the  season,  it  loses  its  flavor  while  yet  re- 
taining its  Juicy  flesh  and  showy  appearance.  The  Kings- 
liy  jSfpltf  a  new  rariety,  introduced  by  Dr.  Long  of 
Rochester,  a  small  fruit  of  unusual  delicacy  of  texture, 
will  keep  a  long  time,  but  it  does  not  usually  retain  its 
best  flavor  long  after  the  approach  of  warm  weather. 

For  conveyance  to  distant  markets,  the  Northern  Spy 
does  not  seem  so  well  fltted  as  some  others,  being  more 
liable  to  injury.  This  flne  apple,  in  truth,  not  only  needs 
more  care  in  cultivation  than  most  others,  but  when  gath- 
ered, packed  and  shipped,  should  be  bandied  with  the 
same  care  that  is  given  to  a  flne  piece  of  crockery  or  a 
looking-glass. 

One  of  the  best  long-keeping  sweet  apples  is  the  La- 
dies'  Sweet.  We  know  of  no  sort  which  present»so  beau- 
tiful an  appearance  by  its  brilliant  coloring  late  in 
spring — although  in  richnejss  of  flavor  !t  does  not  reach 
the  highest  point.  A  drawback  is  the  slow  growth  of  the 
tree.    It  is  a  profuse  bearer. 


*•* 


Frail  DryiBg  AppamtHS* 

The  best  means  of  preserving  the  surplus  of  the  vast 
fruit  crops  which  will  in  a  few  years  be  raised  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  cannot  fail  to  become  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral interest.  We  copy  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  the  following  description  of  a  fruit- 
drying  house,  which  appears  to  be  a  good  one,  but  we 
would  suggest  the  use  of  flne  netting  made  of  hard- 
twisted  twine,  instead  of  lath  screens;  and  a  good  ven- 
tilator at  the  top  of  the  building  for  the  free  egress  of 
the  heated  air  as  it  becomes  continually  loaded  with  the 
moisture  of  the  fruit.  The  Arce  circulation  of  the  air, 
•o  essential  to  rapid  drying,  would  doubtless  be  facilita- 
ted by  allowing  a  space  between  the  screens  and  the 
outer  wall. 

Having  a  large  orchard,  consisting  of  500  apple  trees 
and  150  peach  trees,  which  have  Just  commenced  bear- 
ing, I  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  method  to  secure 
my  fruit,  and  drying  presented  itself  as  the  safest  and 
most  profitable  way.  I  built  an  upright  of  9  by  11,  8 
feet  in  height,  on  a  good  stone  foundation,  placing  a  com- 
mon 12  light  window  in  one  end,  and  in  the  other,  fronting 
the  house^  a  door.  In  the  end  where  the  window  is  I 
have  a  chimney.  The  walls  are  8  Inches  in  thickness, 
arched  and  plastered  inside.  The  inside  work  consists 
of  screens,  25  in  number,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  12  on 
ea^ch  side  and  one  overhead.  These  are  supported  by 
2  inch  square  posts  in  each  corner,  in  which  mortices 
J  by  1  j  inch  arc  made  to  receive  a  railing  to  support  the 
screens.  The  rails  are  received  at  the  other  end  in  a 
gane  mortice,  and  may  be  taken  out  at  pleasure. 

The  screens  are  made  of  wood  in  the  following  man 
ner:  8  strips  of  3  by  1.}  to  fit  the  inside,  (the  one  in  the 
middle  rendering  it  stiff. )    Across  these  are  nailed  small 


slats,  near  enough  together  to  rekahi  fmit  wkm  dry, 
thus  making  a  light,  stout  aod  durable  screen.  These 
are  tufllcieDtly  large  to  bold  from  1  to  li  bushels  each, 
which  enables  me  to  put  up  80  or  85  bushels  at  a  fiUing. 
By  means  of  a  large  box  stove  these  may  be  tboronghly 
dried  in  86  hours,  and  then  refilled.  The  fruit  dried  ia 
this  manner  is  of  superior  quality,  being  much  better  in 
flavor,  and  presenting  a  cleaner  and  neater  appearanoe 
than  when  dried  in  the  ordinary  way. 


-•♦*- 


HorticnUnral  Memoraada. 


PaoTBCTiMO  TEKDSR  Rosss. — After  trying 
modes  of  sheltering  tender  roses  during  winter,  inclu^sg 
the  use  of  moss,  inverted  turf,  straw,  tan-bark  covvnd 
with  boards,  &c.,  none  appears  to  be  equal  to  acoveiiag 
with  the  branches  of  evergreens.  Plants  but  slighUy 
tender  need  very  little  shielding  in  this  way;  while  tlioie 
the  most  susceptible  of  injury  should  be  encaaed  sev«nl 
inches  thick.  One  eminent  advantage  which  this  treat- 
ment possesses,  is  the  entire  freedom  from  dgeag  in  tlie 
bark  and  stems  of  the  shielded  plants,  which  sometimei 
results  from  other  modes.  Pine,  hemlock,  white  cedar, 
&c.,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Where  eTergreea 
hedges  or  screens  have  been  planted,  the  shearings  or 
clippings  may  be  employed  with  great  convenience. 

BLEKnivG  OP  6&APK-TINEI. — When  the  grape  is  prim- 
ed in  autumn,  !n  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring,  the 
sap- vessels  will  close,  and  no  flow  from  the  wound  irill 
follow.  But  where  this  needful  work  has  been  omitted 
at  the  right  time,  those  who  have  an  aversion  to  pnuie 
in  consequence  of  the  prodigious  flow  of  the  sap  whidi 
takes  place  as  the  buds  expand,  may  save  themselves  all 
trouble  from  this  cause  by  waiting  some  days  tiU  the 
leaves  are  as  large  as  a  currant  leaf.  If  the  prunii^  is 
then  performed  no  bleeding  will  take  place.  Pniaed  at 
this  season,  we  have  found  young  hardy  Tines  to  do  ai 
Well  as  at  any  other  time.  The  injury  resnlting  tnm 
the  flow  of  sap,  is  however,  overrated;  and  by  some  ex- 
perienced cultivators  it  is  believed  to  produce  no  injniy 
whatever. 

RxMEDr  FOR  Plum  kxots. — The  old-fkshioned  remedy, 
**  to  cut  and  keep  cutting f"  still  proves  infallible.  Ub- 
ftirtunately,  is  is  very  rarely  applied,  even  by  thow  wha 
think  they  have  given  it  a  fair  trial .  Perhi^  tbe  disease 
has  been  permitted  to  advance  for  two  or  three  months 
before  it  has  even  excited  attention.  The  knife  is  then 
made  use  of  and  a  single  operation  is  regarded  enough. 
Ko  wonder  that  a  remedy,  applied  in  such  a  burlesque 
manner,  should  be  considered  inefficient.  We  observe 
that  the  application  of  copperas-water  to  tbe  wounds 
made  by  the  excision  of  the  knots  on  the  larger  brandi 
es,  is  spoken  of  highly  by  different  cultivators. 

Thk  Ghrrri  Slug. — ^This  larva,  which  eats  the  pulpy 
part  of  the  leaf  of  the  cherry,  and  sometimes  of  other 
fruit  trees,  is  most  effectually  routed  by  a  sprinkUng  of 
lime,  Air-slacked  lime,  applied  in  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing, usually  accomplishes  the  desired  purpose.  Dry, 
water-slacked  lime,  taken  fresh,  ia  stUl  better,  being 
more  caustic. 

Pear  Blight. — ^The  cause  of  this  disease,  like  the 
potato  rot,  will  probably  for  a  long  time  remain  in  per- 
fect obscurity;  but  the  remedy  where  an  attack  has  ac- 
tually commenced,  is  plain.  Nothing  can  restore  a 
diseased  limb,  the  poison  from  which  often  spreads  to 
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other  parts,  and  hence  the  immediate  l<^ping  of  allsnch 
limbs  must  be  resorted  to.  Discovering  some  weeks 
since  that  a  considerable  number  of  pear  trees  were  jast 
becoming  affected,  the  knife  and  saw  were  promptly  and 
freely  applied,  even  at  some  distance  below  all  appear- 
ance of  blackened  bark,  although  it  became  necessary 
to  destroy  some  very  fine  newly  set  fruit  of  rare  varie- 
ties. This  checked  at  once  all  progress,  and  no  indica- 
tions have  since  appeared.  A  neighbor,  who  hesitated 
a  few  days  in  thus  ^*  mutilating"  some  of  his  favorites, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  lose  nearly  the  whole  of 
them.  The  portions  cut  off  were  buried  in  another  place 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  In  malignant 
eases,  this  remedy  may  prove  insufficient,  or  it  may 
have  to  be  repeated  for  many  successive  days.  But 
how  much  better  it  is  that  a  tree  should  foil  before  the 
knife,  than  to  perish  wholly  by  blight  and  spread  the 
poison  through  the  orchard. 


-*^*- 


The  Corevlio*— Causes  of  Failure. 


It  is  more  than  20  years  since  I  caught  this  trouble- 
some insect  on  sheets,  and  secured  my  crops  of  plums, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,*  and  whenever  the  business  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  I  have  never  been  disappointed. 
An  average  of  about  1,600  curculios,  caught  in  the  first 
ten  days  of  summer,  though  sometimes  rather  earlier, 
have  proved  a  sufficient  reduction  of  the  tribe. 

This  method  of  protecting  stone  fruit,  I  first  publish- 
ed in  the  New- York  Farmer  3  and  afterwards  I  several 
times  introduced  the  subject  into  the  old  Genesee  Far- 
mer. Of  late,  however,  I  have  seen  reports  of  its  inef- 
flcacy ;  and  as  the  word  **  shaking"  has  been  generally 
used,  perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  latter  jour- 
nal, which  I  wrote  in  1882,  (vol.  2,  p.  165-^,)  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  difficulty. 

The  first  sUtement  was  dated  6th  mo.  7,  1882, 
and  describes  the  imperfect  mode  as  commonly  practi- 
ced:— 

"  On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  I  observed  some  cur- 
culios on  the  plum  trees  in  my  fruit  garden;  and  not 
knowing  how  numerous  they  might  prove,  or  how  much 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  we  spread 
the  sheets  which  we  keep  exclusively  for  this  purpose, 
and  by  shaking,  we  caught  from  about  fifty  trees,  more 
than  80  of  those  insects.  Since  that  time,  on  different 
days,  we  have  made  similar  trials;  but  we  soon  became 
satisfied  that  only  a  ibw  were  left;  and  unless  others  mi- 
grate hither,  which  the  movements  of  the  hogs  will  be 
likely  to  prevent,  I  think  their  depredations  will  be  very 
lunited  this  season." 

Three  days  afterwards  I  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment, containing  a  very  important  improvement  on  the 
mode  before  described: — 

*^  Not  three  days  ago,  I  saw  that  many  of  the  plums 
were  punctured,  and  began  to  suspect  that  shaking  the 
trees  was  not  sufficient.  Under  a  tree  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  fruit  garden,  having  spread  the  sheets,  I  made  the 
following  experiment:  On  ihaking  it  well,  I  caught  rivn 
curculios;  on  jarring  with  my  hand,  I  caught  twklvb 
more;  and  on  Hr  iking  the  tree  with  a  stone,  eight  more 
dropped  on  the  sheets.  I  was  now  convinced  that  I  had 
been  in  an  &rror ;  and  calling  in  the  necessary  assistance, 


and  using  a  hammer  to  jar  the  tru  violently ,  we  caught 
in  less  than  one  hour  more  than  260  of  these  insects." 

Now  I  should  thmk  that  these  statements  would  ex- 
plain all  the  failures  that  have  occurred  \n  this  business. 
At  that  time  my  trees  were  not  large,  but  they  have  long 
since  become  so;  and  to  attempt  to  shake  them  now,  or 
to  jar  them  with  the  hand,  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
We  only  strike  them  with  an  axe,  and  the  blows  may  be 
heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  To  muffle  the  pounder 
to  prevent  its  bruising  the  bark,  would  be  preposterous 
in  the  extreme ;  for  the  stroke  to  be  effectual,  must  be  a 
sharp  and  sudden  Jar.* 

Some  of  the  success  of  these  operations  however  de- 
pends on  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Thus,  many 
of  these  insects  fly  off  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  coolest  mornings  we  catch  them  in  the  great- 
est numbers.  DAVin  Thomas.  Greatjield,  6<A  mo.,  1851. 

•  •• 

The  Curl  in  Peach  Trees. 


It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  me,  whether  the  cttr/may 
with  propriety  be  considered  a  disease.  The  appearance 
has  become  so  general  that  I  am  almost  induced  to  be- 
lieve it  is  so,  but  eonu  circumstances  which  have  fkllen 
under  my  observation,  lead  me  to  a  difi^ent  conclu- 
sion. Last  season  most  of  our  trees  suffered  very  much, 
but  slow  growing  varieties  more  than  others;  TiUotson, 
Noblesse,  and  a  few  others  of  similar  growth,  presented 
a  etripped  appearance,  and  ripened  little  or  no  fhiit.  A 
very  fine  tree  of  Ngblesse,  standing  close  by  the  kitchen 
door,  looked  as  though  it  might  never  leaf  out  again. 
Late  in  the  autumn  I  told  the  good  lady  having  charge 
of  that  department,  to  permit  that  tree  to  be  the  reci- 
pient of  all  her  out  of  door  fkvors,  in  the  form  of  mop 
water,  ice.,  which  is  usually  the  boiling  suds  Arom  white 
clothes,  in  which  the  new  washiog  preparation,  compos- 
ed of  sal  soda  and  lime,  had  been  used.  It  now  is  co- 
vered with  deep  green  foliage,  and  loaded  with  fine  fruit. 
I  also  observed,  that  last  season  a  tree  of  Bergen's  Tel- 
low  was  not  at  all  affected,  around  which  the  sweepings 
of  a  new  cellar,  lime,  mortar,  rubbish  and  shavings,  and 
all,  were  heaped  up,  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high.  This 
year  it  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  curl.  Several  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  given,  showing  that 
good  cultivation  certainly  proves  effective.  The  short- 
cniug-in  system,  when  thoroughly  performed,  has  /r«- 
quently  been  quite  successful — and  altoaye  beneficial. 
With  us,  the  early  Barnard  has  been  signally  obnoxious 
to  the  curl ;  this  has  also  been  the  case  in  several  nuru' 
ries  of  young  trees,  containing  many  of  this  variety. 
£.  S.  Hilleidet  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N,  F.,  7th  mo. 
Ut.  1861. 


-•♦*- 


The  Large  Flowered  Bignonia* 


The  profusion  and  variety  which  distinguish  the  dis- 
play of  flowering  plants  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  disappear  usually  by  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
a  destitution  is  often  felt  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  For 
this  reason  those  which  make  their  appearance  late  in 
summer  and  early  in  autumn  become  doubly  desirable. 
Among  these  are  the  large  flowering  Bignonia,  (Biomo- 
HiA  grandijlora,  Tkchoma  of  Juss.j)  which  for  richness 

*  The  short  stump  or  a  sawed  Umbf  to  receive  the  blows,  as  point 
ed  out  on  former  oocttsiom,  ben  been  found  best.    £0. 
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and  magfDiflcenoe  is  scarcely  ffOTpaasedat  any  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  climbiDg  abmb,  like  the  old  trumpet 
flower,  {Bignania  radieanty)  and  may  be  trained  in  the 
f<Min  of  a  pillar,  or  to  the  ikce  of  a  wall.  As  far  north 
as  43^,  it  is  slightly  tender,  and  needs  a  slight  protec- 
tion  with  evergreen  boughs  in  winter.  If  left  exposed, 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  will  be  destroyed. 

The  foliage  ranch  resembles  that  of  the  common  tram- 
pet  flower,  but  is  of  a  mnch  darker  green;  the  flowers 
measure  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  across  the 
coroly  and  single  racemes  are  often  a  foot  long.  This 
large  size,  added  to  their  rich  orange  color,  renders  them 
eminently  ornamental  and  showy.  The  plant  continues 
to  bloom  through  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  through 
several  of  the  earlier  weeks  of  autumn. 


■♦♦*- 


Ifotes  on  Strawberries* 


The  garden  of  B.  G.  Pabdee,  of  Palmyra,  N.  T.,  pre- 
sented  during  the  strawberry  season  a  display  that  we 
have  seldom  seen  equalled.  Specimens  of  Hovey's  Seed^ 
ling  weighed  half  an  ounce,  and  many  of  the  beriies  of 
Bnrr's  New  Pine  were  scarcely  inferior  in  siaB,  measur- 
ing from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 
Like  nearly  all  other  cultivators,  he  regards  the  latter 
as  the  best  sort  decidedly,  forborne  use.  Very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Black  Prince  were  also  grown,  but  their  great 
size  and  succulence  appeared  to  be  quite  at  the  expense 
of  their  flavor.  To  test  the  often  ^peated  assertion, 
that  the  common  wild  strawberry,  is  not  excelled  by  cul- 
tivated sorts  in  quality,  a  few  plants  were  given  a  ilur 
trial  ,•  but  when  eaten  side  by  side,  they  were  found  in- 
ferior to  nearly  every  other  sort  in  the  garden,  which  con- 
tained some  thirty  or  forty  in  all. 

The  late  Strawberry  Exhibition  of  the  (xcnesee- Val- 
ley Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester,  presented  as 
usual  a  rich  display  of  specimens.  Among  them  were 
several  of  Ellwaxoer  b  Babrt's  new  Seedlings,  which 
have  now  been  subject  to  some  years  of  trial.  The  most 
showy  is  the  Geneseey  of  large  size,  good  flavor,  and  with 
an  unusually  brilliant  scarlet  color.  Monroe  Seedling, 
is  another  of  decidedly  fine  appearance.  Another,  which 
they  as  yet  call  No.  1,  possesses  the  finest  flavor  of  any 
of  their  new  sorts,  and  which  is  not  dissimilar  to  tHat  of 
Burr's  New  Pine.  These  sorts  all  grow  ft-eely  and  bear 
well  on  their  grounds,  which  possess  great  fertility  j  their 
promise  of  high  value  certainly  entitles  them  to  a  fair 
trial  elsewhere. 


■*^*- 


Late  Apples  at  the  West. 


Dr.  Warder's  Review  informs  us  that  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  dis- 
play of  roses,  cherries  and  strawberries,  there  were  spe- 
cimens of  the  Newtown  Pippin  and  Rawle's  Jannet, 
"  which  were  remarkably  well  preserved  and  retained 
a  good  flavor."  Tliese  appear  to  be  the  two  best  keep- 
ing apples  of  that  region.  The  warm  sun  and  fertile  soil 
of  that  part  of  Ohio,  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the 
successful  growth  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  those  we  have 
examined  from  that  region  being  of  finer  appearance 
and  of  a  much  better  and  more  matured  flavor  than 
any  grown  in  central  or  western  New- York. 


Blackliall'a  Uteameil  Bone  Maawe* 

AKAJ.TTICAL  LiLBORATOET,  YaLS  CoLLSCI,1 

NeV'Huvnif  Conn.,  Jutu  30,  ISSi.    ) 

Editors  Cultivator— I  have  written  so  much  odUui 
single  topic  of  bones,  that  some  of  your  readers  nay 
think  it  worn  threadbare.  But  while  I  see  the  great 
apathy  which  still  prevails  among  farmers  as  to  tlieir 
use,  ^en  I  consider  the  enormous  waste  of  tbemwiucli 
still  occurs  in  almost  every  district  of  our  coantry,  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  said  and  cannot  say  too  mufifa  sboni 
them. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tbR«  ata  prsctioil 
difficulties  of  some  consequence,  ia-  the  employmcflt  of 
bones  as  a  manure  on  ordinary  f&rva9t  If  applied  whole 
the  quantity  required  to  produce  mueb  eflfeot  k  Tery 
great,  not  less  than  ft'om  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre. 
Crushing  or  cracking  thefl  by  hand  is  tkyerj  slowasd 
imperfect  process,  which  soon  leada  to  diieoQiagemat 
if  the  collection  be  large.  Iffils  fi>r  griadi||^|MS  m 
as  yet  few,  and  b<me  dust  ai  an  «rtlo|a  A^MJHKueflT 
confined  io  the  large  towns,  and  m^st  hii 
often  to  a  great  distance.  The  elMiest  ^f  U  hna^ 
bon^  into  a.  proper  shape  lor  application  to  tin  Isod, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  affective  and  eooDomkil 
method  is  to  dissolve  them  in  Mdphuxic  acid.  Thisiia 
simple  process  enough,  but  I  know  firom  frequest  ex- 
perience that  it  appears  very  formidalde  to  the  ianoer 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  novelties.  He  is  afiaid  of  the 
strong  acid ;  perhaps  has  some  difficulty  is  iiding  it  stall 
ui  his  neighborhood,  and  is  often  finally  disoCPHragedittU 
letting  the  whole  matter  stop  by  one  or  two  fSulj^is 
his  fint  attempts.  No  description  of  a  process  cas  SToid 
every  possible  source  of  «rror,  and  unpractieed  nam- 
pulatora  are  pretty  sure  to  make  some  mistakes,  vhes 
tboy  meddle  with,  chemicals  for  the  first  tune.  Thott 
who  have  more  faith  and  perseverance  do  not  ^re  upii 
the  first  ill  success,  but  try  again,  and  always  re^  ft 
reward  for  their  good  courage.  Such  however  are  com* 
paratively  few,  and  the  number  of  those  who  shrink  fiooi 
any  effort  whatever,  is  greatest  of  all. 

In  view  of  the  dread  which  farmers  have  of  this  nsth* 
od,  I  take  up  for  the  sulject  of  the  present  letter,  the 
process  of  dissolving  bones  by  steaming,  a  processwhicb 
has  lately  excited  much  attention  in  Great  Britain.  Tbii 
process  has  already  been  mentioned  in  your  columns oa 
one  or  two  occasions,  but  I  have  thought  that  a  mon 
extended  notice  might  possess  a  oonaiderable  degree  oi 
interest.  I^ve  at  various  times  within  the  pest  year 
or  two,  received  letters  from  Scotch  and  English  friends 
speaking  highly  of  steamed  bones,  and  tfa»)  subject  ha 
also  been  fully  discussed  by  the  agrioultuial  papers. 

In  the  Farmer's  Guide,  just  published  by  the  Kesn* 
Scott  of  New-Tork,  a  full  description  is  given  of  the 
process,  with  plates  of  Mr .  Blackhall's  apparatus.  I  will 
here  mention  the  general  prindplea  of  his  plan*  Any 
old  boiler  of  small  siae  will  answer  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  fitted  so  that  a  considerable  charge  of  bones  may  be 
placed  on  a  grating  in  its  upper  part,  and  there  be  ei- 
posed  to  the  fUll  action  of  the  steam.  The  lower  part 
of  the  boiler  is  filled  with  water,  and  then  all  that  ii 
needed  is  a  fire,  and  a  safety  valve  to  ooake  sore  that  the 
pressure  of  steam  does  not  become  so  great  as  to  eo- 
danger  the  safety  of  the  boiler. 
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U  the  char^  It  introdnccd  In  the  morBiog,  steam  ti 
kept  np  through  the  day,  t,ad  the  boiler  left  to  cmiI  off 
at  Di'ght.  On  the  tucceediog  moraiiig  the  bonea  are 
tAken  OQt,  and  are  fbnnd  to  bMo  altered  and  softeaed 
u  to  be  re«dil;  cnuhed  to  a  ^Miwto  or  powder.    All 

fbxa 
Thi 


togs, 
dbftd 

■ppli( 


College,  analysed  tome  gpedmens  of  the  iteamed  booeg 
n  prepared  by  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  expreu  pnrpoae  of 
comparing  them  with  bone  dnat.  The  foUowing  analy- 
set  give  his  reiulta: 


Stumul  Bona*. 


narkable 


per  acre,  bare  been  fooM  toprodi 

effect,  far  more  thao  equlTalent  to  a  beavj  d] 

the  ordinary  farm-yard  mauQKS.    In  Tact 

necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  npon  their 

this  reipect,  for  even  tbe  most  careless  reader 

coltnrat  lubjects,  must  by  this  tims  hava  learnej 

ftny  form  of  solnble  photphates  coottitates 

iogly  concentrated  and  powerful  manure  foi 

cultivated  crops.    Phospbatei 

of  life  and  loinriance  to  all  or  nearly  all  valo^A  plants, 

and  It  is  obviously  important  to  fHiruish  tb^  in  such' 

•  farm  as  shall  be  mostly  readily  available. 

Several  important  papers  relative  to  swmed  bones, 
bave  been  lately  published  in  the  Jouruyof  the  Cbemi- 
co- Agricultural  Society 
these,  and  perhaps  themov^^PHRg,  are  by  Ui 
T.  Jones,  a  genlleman  w£^||r studying  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Prof.  JohDitonJwMlQgbargb,  when  I  was  also 
A  student  there.  Birfs  noir^pplyhig  his  chemtcal 
knowledge  to  tbe  liOpniveineDt  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

He  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  actoal  cost  of 
tbe  process,  counting  in  tbe  price  of  the  bones,  of  the 
fuel,  of  labor,  be.  His  boiler  held  7  cwt.,  and  the  re. 
fulta  were  taken  from  five  successive  charges.  Bone 
dust  cost  £5  12s.  or  about  $30  per  ton,  while  a  ton  of 
rawboueseosCbnt  £3or  about$15.  The  additional  ex- 
pense of  steaming,  was  a  little  less  than  SI.  For  atride 
more  than  half  then,  he  obtained  by  the  steaming  pro- 
cess a  ton  of  bones  fhr  more  finely  divided,  and  conse- 
quently more  Immediately  beoeOcial,  than  bone  dust. 
Other  writers  give  almost  equally  (avoraWe  resnlts. 

The  advantage  of  economy  then,  seems  clearly  to  rest 
with  thisproceu.  The  question  arises,  however,  is  there 
any  toss  of  laliablc  substance.  With  a  view  to  settliog 
this  qnetCion,  Mr.  Jones  bss  lately  made  some  direct  ex- 
perhneuti.    Dr.  Toelcker,  of  Cirencester  Agricultural 


a  and  AlUliea' 
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n.  comparison  of  these  two  analyses  shows,  that  dur- 
|g  tbe  steaming  a  loss  of  orgaoic  matter  has  taken 
bee,  amounting  to  nearly  eight  per  cent.  This  is  tbe 
tiatine  of  the  bone,  dissolved  out  by  the  steam.  This 
ss  is  however  only  apparent,  as  a  moment's  rejection 
ill  sbow,  that  this  dissolved  gelatine  will  be  found  in 
le  water  that  occupies  the  lower  part  of  lbs  boiler. 
tier  one  or  two  charges  therefore,  Ibis  water  should 
!  drawn  off,  diluted  with  fresh  water,  and  applied  aaa 

Eessing  npon  meadows  or  young  grain.    The  gela- 
ing  a  highly  oitrogenouB,  and  therefore  valuable 
e,  produces  an  excellent  eOect  when  applied  Id 
lisway.    Ifnotcoovemcattonse  thissolQtionlnallqnId 
rm,  it  may   be  mixed   with  peat,  ashes,   vegetable 
outd,  &c.,  or  added  to  a  compost  heap. 
We  thus  see  that  every  portion  of  tbe  bone  Ispreserv- 
I,  and  made  useful  as  a  fertilizer,  and  that  too  by  a 
Leap   process.    Some   turner  in  each  neighborhood 
ight  set  up  sucb  an  apparatus  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  supply  tbe  whole  adjoining  country  at  reasonable 
rales.    Or  an  association  might  do  the  same  thing,  each 
steaming  his  own  collection  of  booei  in   turn.     By 
DMnaglDg  in  tbia  way  the  expense  to  each  individual 
would  be  quite  small,  and  all  the  bones  got  together  in 
tbe  conne  of  a  season  could  soon  be  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  nse.    They  are  now  so  commonly  disregarded  and 
wasted,  that  InmostsItuationBa  farmer  might  possets 
himself  of  large  quantities  for  a  merely  nominal  sum. 

The  crushed  mass  of  steamed  bones,  if  left  to  Itself 
soon  heats  and  fferments,  causing  a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammoi^.  To  prevent  tbis  in  cases  where  tbe 
bones  are  not  to  be  used  at  once,  it  is  recommended  to 
adds  little  salt;  tbis  arrests  decomposition,  and  isitself 
of  some  value  as  a  manare.  It  also  serves  in  many 
cases  as  a  check  to  Injurious  insects,  by  destroying  tbeir 
gruba.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  add  a  highly  ammonia- 
cal  and  energetically  acting  manure,  it  Is  only  necessary 
to  withhold  the  salt,  and  allow  fermentation  to  go  on 
till  ammonia  begins  to  be  largely  given  off,  Tbe  heap 
should  then  be  mixed  with  gypsum,  peal  ashes,  or  char- 
coal dust.  This  applied  to  the  soil  will  act  as  quickly 
and  powerfully  as  guano,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fkr 
less  price.  From  six  to  ten  cvt.  of  these  bones  wonld 
produce  more  effect  upon  most  of  our  crops,  than  a 
very  great  application  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  being 
so  portable  might  often  be  employed  with  a  very  great 
saving  of  expense.  I  think  that  the  addition  ofS  or  10 
lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  100  lbs.  of  this  manure^ 
would  be  a  still  farther  improvement. 

This  method  seems  to  me  remarkably  feasible,  simple, 
effective,  and  cheap,  and  I  hope  that  this  notice  may  iiv. 
duce  some  of  our  more  enterprising  farmers  to  try  It, 
and  to  make  tbelr  success  public.  The  apparatus  need 
cost  but  little  at  first,  and  the  same  boiler  might  be  em- 
ployed  to  steam  food  for  slock  in  ninter.  Tours  truly, 
JoHB  F.  NoaioH. 
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Notes  or  a  Tour  In  Enrape. 

ThH  «boTe  Bgare  !■  «  portrait  of  ■  Merino  eire,  pro- 
enr«d  in  Silnia,  by  Wh.  R.  SAnroui,  Esq.,  of  Orwell, 
Tt.  It  ii  ODs  of  the  tot  noticed  in  our  cnireot  Tolnme, 
p.  218.  We  h»Te  received  fVom  Mr.  S.  the  folbwing 
notes  In  rebtlon  to  hla  toar  tbrongh  Europe  for  Ibe  pur- 
pose of  exatalnlngSTtdpurcbsiin;  sheep.  Id  the  present 
chapter  we  have  the  recuUs  of  his  obtervalfona  in  regard 
to  France  and  Spain ;  \a  a  future  numt>er  be  will  fnrnish 
thoae  relatire  to  Ibe  varioui  OernuD  States  thronghj ' 
wbich  he  passed.  /• 

EniTOM  CiiLnvATXik~Ia  compllsaee  wlib  joar  we- 
qnest,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  short  aecoant  of  a  |onr 
Id  Earope.  I  sailed  from  New-Tork,  Jan.  24,  in  the 
packet  ship  Splendid,  for  Havre,  France.  We  had  tbroe 
days  of  pretty  rongb  weather ;  tberegCof  tbe  time  quite 
floe. .  We  bad  a  passage  of  24  days.  I  was  very  sea- 
sick sboQt  half  tbe  way,  whicb  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant, I  asanre  yon.  Hr,  Gbeilt  has  pictured  it  very 
fairly  in  his  description  of  crossing,  Hsvre  1  futind  to 
be  a  very  busy  place,  ssof  conrse  it  mnstbe,  ttt>eiDgtbe 
great  shipping  port  of  France.  One  of  the  Srst  tbings  I 
noticed,  was  tbe  horses  that  tbey  work  in  their  carts; 
they  were  rery  large  and  strong  built,  aiyl  carry  enor- 
mous loads  with  them,  I  think  tbe;  are  preferable  to 
any  I  ever  saw  for  draft-borses,  especially  for  cart  horses 
for  our  cities.  I  had  to  stop  one  day  in  Havre  to  get 
my  luggage  throtigh  tbe  custom  bouse,  and  my  passport 
vised,  which  is  a  very  great  annoyance,  I  started  ft'om 
H»rre  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.— Mrlred  at  Paris  6  P.  M. 


Tbe  railroad  rnni  a  good  part  of  the  my  up  the  valley 
of  the  Seine— most  of  tbe  way  s  beautiful  conctry,  and 
In  a  good  »tatc  of  cultivation.  They  were  plowing  and 
sowing  their  springwbeat.  The  plows  are  camtiersom« 
and  awkward  things.  They  have  long  beams—tbe  foro- 
end  of  the  beam  mounted  upon  a  pair  of  wheels  about 
half  the  eizeof  a  wagon  wheel.  Paris  is  a  splendid  city, 
sf)  far  as  bntward  show  is  concerned.  There  appears  to 
fie  very  little  business  done  in  compaiison  with  onr  cities. 
I  shall  Sot  attempt  a  description  of  tbe  city,  asmy  bnst- 
>  see  tba  stock  of  the  diObrent  conntries  I 

The  dnt  flock  I  visited  was  Mr.  Gilbikt's  ;  he  has  mt 
only  a  good  Bock  of  sheep,  but  good  borses,  and  somo 
One  cows.  He  keeps  abontSScows;  tome  of  them  have 
the  appearance  of  being  Bnc  milkers  j  theyare  well  cared 
for,  and  are  In  One  condition  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  stock. 
He  has  good  warm  stables  for  all  of  Ms  stock,  nothing 
is  left  ont,  unprotected.  In  (ket  it  is  the  custom  through 
France  and  Germany  to  shelter  their  stock  in  the  winter 
season.  He  appears  to  be  man  of  a  good  deal  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  good  fknner.  I  found  him  to  be  Itind  and 
obliging.  After  looking  over  bis  stock,  he  took  me  a 
f^w  miles  [torn  bte  place  to  see  the  agricultural  school  at 
Gruno.  It  is  a  government  establishment.  They  have 
B  large  tkrm  connected  with  the  school,  and  are  breed- 
ing most  kinds  of  stock.  Tbeir  policy  is  to  cross 
every  thing  in  the  sheep  line.  They  are  making  a  croM 
between  English  and  Merino,  They  have  English  ewes 
and  Merino  rams.  Of  cattle  they  have  almost  all  kinds 
—French,  English  and  Swiss.    Their  bulls  were  mottlj 
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Swiss,  of  good  size  tnd  pretty  well  formed,  but  bad 
handlers.  Tbey  hare  some  very  good  hogs  of  the  Eng- 
lish breed,  and  were  making  a  cross  of  the  English  and 
Chinese.  The  farm  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  and  sare 
all  the  manure. 

The  next  farm  I  visited  was  the  government  farm  at 
Rambouillet.  The  stock  here,  is  principally  sheep.  It  is 
the  place  where  the  Spanish  sheep  were  first  placed,  and 
have  been  bred  by  the  government  ever  since.  There  Is 
a  palace  there,  but  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  repair  at 
present.  It  was  formerly  quite  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
as  a  summer  residence  for  the  Kings  of  Franco.  The 
Director  was  very  courteous,  and  took  every  pains  to  show 
the  sheep,  samples,  &c.  They  have  samples  of  every 
sheep  that  they  have  sheared  since  they  commenced. 
Everything  is  done  systematically.  They  have  paintings 
of  most  of  the  bucks  that  have  been  used.  The  form 
of  the  sheep  is  not  as  good  as  some  other  flocks  that  I 
aaw,  but  the  wool  is  finer.  The  director  gave  me  some 
beautiful  samples.  They  sell  only  once  a  year,  and  then 
at  public  auction.  They  sell  all  the  bucks  that  they 
raise  in  that  way,  except  such  as  they  reserve  for  their 
own  use,  and  ewes,  if  they  have  any  to  spare.  They 
sold  no  ewes  this  year. 

I  next  visited  Monsieur  Gughmot's  farm,  who  has 
about  the  same  number  of  sheep,  and  about  the  same 
quality  of  Mr.  Gilbert's.  These  three  flocks  stand  at 
the  head.  They  are  the  places  where  almost  all  resort 
for  bucks.  I  met  a  good  many  sheep  breeders  from  dif- 
ferent sections,  at  those  places,  buying  bucks.  Februa- 
ry is  the  month  in  which  they  generally  select  their  bucks 
for  the  next  season.  They  universally  admitted  that 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Gughnot  had  the  best  sheep  in 
France. 

On  returning  to  Paris,  I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Geobok 
Campbell  of  ovr  State,  who  was  on  the  same  business 
that  I  was,  (after  sheep.)  We  therefore  concluded  to 
travel  together,  and  purchase  in  company.  We  con- 
claded  to  go  to  Spain  first,  as  that  was  the  place 
where  the  fine  sheep  came  fVom,  and  see  what  we  could 
find.  Started  fVom  Paris  Feb.  4th.  went  160  miles 
by  railroad  to  Tours.  The  country,  a  good  part  of  the 
way ,  quite  poor ;  saw  very  little  stock.  We  passed  seve- 
ral miles  through  a  valley,  I  should  judge  from  6  to  8 
miles  wide,  with  a  conttnnous  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  each  side  of  the  valley.  The  valley  is  meadow  and 
pasture ;  the  hills  are  planted  to  vines.  Every  fbw  rods 
is  a  wine  \*ault,  all  the  way.  At  Tours  we  took  the  dili- 
gence— found  beautiful  roads  and  quite  level.  The 
roads  arc  in  perfect  repair ;  they  keep  stones  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  broken  fine,  and  persons  all  the  while 
on  the  road  to  keep  in  repair.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
wear  down  in  any  place,  they  put  in  some  of  this  broken 
stone.  The  road  will  be  as  straight  as  yon  can  draw 
a  line  as  (lir  as  your  eye  can  e?itend.  In  the  south  part 
of  France  and  north  part  of  Spain,  they  have  trees 
planted  each  side  of  the  road ;  many  of  them  have  got 
to  he  of  good  size,  and  form  a  beaut ifiil  shade;  they  are 
generally  poplar.  They  drive  fVom  5  to  6  horses — ^three 
abrea;«t — go  at  the  rate  of  from  nine  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Their  horses  are  large,  and  generally  in  fine  condition. 
They  are  a  very  strong,  hardy  race  of  horses.    As  you 


approach  towards  the  south  of  France,  you  begin  to 
oxen  at  work.  The  first  I  saw  were  poor  and  small ; 
the  way  they  work  them  is  to  lash  a  stick  back  of  tbdr 
horns,  which  is  the  way  they  do  all  through  France  and 
Spain,  and  drive  them  with  goads.  I  never  saw  them  nae 
a  whip  in  Europe,  to  drive  oxen.  They  take  no  pahia  to 
match  them  either  as  to  size,  color  or  sex ;  sometlmea 
they  will  have  an  ox  and  cow  yoked  together.  Aa  ve 
go  south,  we  found  the  vineyards  more  extenaiTeaad  the 
vines  larger ;  they  were  trimming  the  vines.  They  keep 
them  headed  down  to  about  2  feet  high;  they  bind  tbe 
parts  they  take  off*  into  bundles  for  fuel ;  some  they  eat 
close  to  the  main  stalk,  and  others  they  leave  about  3  feet 
long.  They  plant  them  out  in  different  ways;  some 
times  they  occupy  all  the  land.  They  put  the  rows 
from  four  feet  to  four  rods  apart;  when  they  do  do!  oc- 
cupy all  the  land,  they  till  it  between  the  rows;  a  good 
share  of  it  was  in  wheat. 

We  arrived  at  Bordeaux^  at  8  o'clock,  2d  day.  It 
is  the  second  city  in  France.  Its  prineipal  trade  la  wise 
and  brandy.  We  started  from  Bordeaux  at  8  o'clock 
next  morning — arrived  at  Bayonne  at  seven  the  foUow. 
ing  morning,  175  miles.  The  country,  part  of  the  way 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  is  poor^ — some  of  the  way  a 
perfect  desert ;  and  the  inhabitants  look  as  poor  as  the 
country.  Afler  leaving  Bordeaux,  I  noticed  that  they  had 
the  inside  horns  of  their  oxen  sawed  off*  to  about  4  inches 
long.  About  half  way  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  we 
found  another  kind  of  cattle;  they  must  be  well  bred, 
as  they  are  all  alike.  I  have  seen  sometimes  20  yoke, 
I  should  think,  in  a  string,  and  any  two  of  them  would 
match.  They  are  not  large  cattle,  bat  well  formed, 
tight  snug  built — a  yellow  red  color,  with  horns  about 
medium  length,  well  formed,  and  stand  about  rights 
we  found  this  kind  of  cattle  for  about  100  mileaia  the 
south  of  France,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the 
north  of  Spain.  They  make  fine  oxen,  but  what  the 
cows  are  for  milk,  I  did  not  leans.  The  women  do 
most  of  the  marketing  in  France.  In  the  morning  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  same  at  Bayonne,  the  roads  weie  foil 
of  women,  carrying  their  stuff  to  noarket;  some  with 
mules,  but  more  with  donkeys;  their  stuff  put  in  baskets 
and  slung  on  each  side  of  the  donkeys,  and  would  w«gh 
often  more  than  the  donkey.  But  the  greater  part  carry 
their  vegetables,  fish,  or  whatever  they  have  to  cany  to 
market,  in  baskets  on  their  heads.  The  diligence  starts 
from  Bayonne  for  Madrid.  We  had  to  stop  over  one  day 
to  get  our  passports  vised.  We  entered  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritory about  26  miles  ttom  Bayonne.  A  small  river  di- 
vides the  two  countries;  the  French  flag  is  flying  on 
one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  Spanish  on  the  other — 
we  had  to  have  our  passports  vised  by  the  police  on  lear- 
ing  France,  and  again  on  entering  Spain.  The  country 
we  passed  the  first  day  was  very  good;  they  raise  large 
quantities  of  tnrneps,  which  stand  in  the  field  thrdngh 
the  winter.  We  came  to  the  mountain  abont  dark.  They 
had  to  put  on  oxen  in  two  or  three  places  to  draw  up 
the  diligence.  They  drive  principally  mules  in  *Spaiz^— 
usually  from  five  to  nine.  They  are  very  cruel  to  the 
mules,  the  whip  being  in  almost  constant  use,  sometimes 
by  two  drivers,  one  on  the  box  and  another  along  side  a 
foot .  I  have  seen  these  Spaniards  run  2  or  8  m  iles  at  a  time 
by  the  side  of  the  moles,  on  a  fhll  gallop,  whipping  all  the 
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time.  A  good  share  of  the  way  afler  striking  the 
moimtaiDs,  the  country  is  miserable,  and  the  inhabitants 
more  so.  If  any  one  wants  to  see  poverty,  let  him 
traTel  toroi^  Spain.  I  have  coonted  ten  beggars  at 
one  time  aroand  the  diligence;  they  are  at  all  the  stop- 
ing  placesi  and  at  bills  where  they  have  to  walk  the 
team  you  will  find  them  stationed.  Everything  is  done 
in  Spain,  I  should  judge,  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
A  great  share  of  the  stuff  goes  to  and  from  market  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  donkeys.  As  you  get  near  Mad- 
rid, the  road  is  full  of  them.  Saw  very  little  stock  on 
the  way  but  sheep,  and  they  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  In 
the  north  of  Spain  and  south  of  France,  they  have  the 
poorest  sheep  that  I  ever  saw.  In  many  of  the  flocks 
two- thirds  of  them  will  be  black — their  sheep  are  small, 
with  coarse  wool,  and  ill-formed. 

The  tools  used  here  are  very  rude  and  clumsy;  their 
plows  are  a  crooked  stick,  the  mortice  through  the  up- 
right part,  just  in  the  turn,  and  put  through  a  piece  of 
iron  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  lower  part,  an  inch 
or  two  beyond  the  point  of  the  wood.  With  this  apolo- 
gy for  a  plow,  they  scratch  up  the  ground.     In  some 
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parts  of  Spain  I  saw  fine  looking  crops,  cultivated  in  this 
miserable  way,  and  without  manure.  Very  little  use  is 
made  of  manure  in  Spain,  except  to  burn  the  land.  The 
land  must  be  very  strong  and  rich  to  bear  such  crops 
with  such  cultivation,  and  without  manure.  TVe  were 
three  days  and  two  nights  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid. 

'We  called  on  our  minister  at  Madrid,  and  found  him 
▼ery  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  us.  He  is  a 
gentleman  well  fitted  for  the  place,  and  is  very  much  re- 
spected. On  inquiry,  I  found  most  of  the  sheep  owners 
lived  in  Madrid ;  but  the  sheep  were  about  200  miles  from 
Madrid,  in  Estramadura,  in  their  winter  pastures.  I 
became  pretty  well  convinced  before  leaving  Madrid,  by 
c<mversing  with  the  sheep  owners,  that  we  should  not 
find  anything  that  we  wanted.  Some  of  them  admitted 
that  their  sheep  were  much  degenerated,  and  they  we« 
thinking  about  taking  some  measures  to  improve  them. 
They  said  they  were  going  to  Grcrmany  to  get  bucks.  All 
said  that  their  sheep  were  not  as  good  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  French  invasion — ^that  they  have  no  standard 
flocks  to  resort  to  for  good  sheep,  as  they  had  before 
these  good  flocks  were  broken  up.  But  as  we  had  gone 
■o  far,  we  concluded  we  would  go  and  see  for  ourselves. 
When  we  examined  the  flocks  we  found  them  about 
as  we  expected.  The  sheep,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
small — no  wool  on  their  legs,  and  very  light  colored — 
occasionally  there  would  be  a  good  looking  sheep  in 
the  flock,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  that  were 
formerly  brought  from  there,  but  with  no  fixed  charac- 
teristics. I  should  not  dare  to  breed  from  them,  as 
there  would  be  no  certainty  in  breeding  from  such  ani- 
mals. I  did  not  see  a  sheep  in  Spain  that  I  would  pay 
the  transportation  on  to  this  country. 

Estramadura  is  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Spain,  and 
is  rathera  hard  place  for  an  American  to  live.  Every- 
thing is  cooked  with  garlick  and  oil.  It  is  a  great  place 
for  Olives,  thousands  of  acres  being  covered  with  the 
trees.  They  raise  a  good  many  hogs  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  have  seen  sometimes  200  in  a  drove,  all 
black.  They  are  never  fed,  and  are  kept  by  shepherds, 
the  same  as  their  sheep.     They  get  fat  in  the  fall  on 


olives  and  acorns.  There  is  a  good  many  coarse  sneep 
in  this  part  of  Spain.  They  raise  this  wool  for  their  own. 
use.  They  manufacture  their  own  cloth,  both  wool  and 
linen.  Their  process  of  doing  it  is  very  slow.  I  saw 
them  getting  out  and  spinning  flax.  It  is  all  done  by 
the  women.  They  use  no  brake  in  gettmg  out  their  flax, 
it  being  all  done  by  the  swingling  knife.  The  spinning 
part  is  done  wholly  with  the  hands.  They  take  a  stick 
about  three  feet  long,  tie  the  flax  on  to  one  end;  the 
other  they  hold  under  the  arm,  and  pull  out  and  twist 
with  the  other  hand.  It  hardly  seems  credible  that  peo- 
ple will  live  and  do  as  they  do.  There  are  large  villa- 
ges where  you  cannot  flnd  a  light  of  glass.  They  have 
only  one  door  to  their  houses,  and  everything  goes  in 
and  out  at  that  door.  The  stable  is  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  and  the  animals  have  to  pass  in  at  this  door, 
add  th^  manure  out  the  same  way.  After  looking 
among  the  sheep  till  we  became  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  that  we  wanted,  we  put  back  for  France .    Resp. 

yours,  W,  B.  S^yioaD.     Orwell,  Ft.,  June  24, 1851. 

*•* 

Scdes  of  Live  Stock. 

The  sales  of  stock  advertised  by  L.  6.  Morris,  Esq., 
of  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  and  Gsorgb  Vail, 
Esq.,  of  Troy,  took  place  according  to  appomtment. 
Mr.  Morris's  was  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  weather  was 
fair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  people.  The 
beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  M.'s  residence  was  divided 
into  lots  with  iron  hurdles,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep 
to  be  sold,  were  brought  there  in  the  forenoon,  for  ex- 
amination. The  stock  waii  generally  in  good  condition, 
though  not  in  high  flesh.  At  one  o'clock  the  large  com- 
pany was  invited  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  comprising  the 
subfltantials  and  many  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
Soon  after  this  the  sale  commenced.  The  bidding  was 
generally  brisk,  and  the  animals  were  speedily  disposed 
of  at  prices  as  per  following  list — ^which,  considering  that 
the  larger  portion  were  what  ar^  called  **  grade''  stock, 
may  be  deemed  quite  satisfactory.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Morris  intends  to  establidi  himself  as  a 
breeder,  and  this  sale  should  rather  be  considered  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  that  object.  He  has  still  in  his  po»>. 
session  that  portion  of  his  herd  which  be  designs  as  a 
l»«eding  stock.  These  consist  of  selected  individuals 
of  the  Short-horn,  Devon,  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  each 
of  which  are  to  be  bred  pure,  under  his  special  care. 

The  stock  sold  consisted  of 

Thosough  BaxD  Shobt-hokn,  Cows,  Hxmaa  asd  Hxxna 

CilLVSS. 

1.  York,  Gen.  GfldwaUader,  Philadelphia. SllO  00 

8.  Cleopatra,  9  yeoni  old,  Geii.  Cadwaliader, 85  00 

4.  Coquette,  4  years  old,  Edward  IJ.  S^inith,  Smithtown,  . .  50  00 

5.  Red  Lady,  4  years  old,  Gen.  Cadwatlader, 175  00 

6.  Eleauorau  4  years  old,  Geu.  Cadwallader, 135  00 

8.  MJas  Rolte,  2  yearn  old,  A.  Van  Inren,  jr 105  00 

0.  Fame,  16  monilis  old,  Geu.  Cadwallader, 60  00 

10.  Red  Rose,  15  months  old,  G.  Hopkins,  Long-Islaud.. ...      90  00 

11.  Kate,  5  months  old  G.  G.  Hubbard,  West  Needham, 

Maw., 14000 

12.  Lily.  3  months  old,  Joel  Terrill,  Oswego,  80  00 

13.  Beulah,  3}  months  old,  Gen.  CadwaUader, 55  00 

14.  Pocahontas,  11  years  old,  Henry  Panous,  C.  W., 100  00 

Improvu)  Daist  Stock. 
Covf»j  HeifirSf  and  Heifer  CcUvei. 

15.  Beauty,  6  years  old,  Dr.  A.  Smith,  New  Roohelle, 105  00 

16.  Sue,  8  yearsold,  Richard  Lewis,  N.  Y., 100  00 

17.  Waisoii,  Henry  Parsons, , 80  00 

la  Strawberry,  Gen.  Cadwallader, 75  00 

19.  Bess,  0  years  old,  G.  Hopkins. 65  00 

90.  Gazelle,  4  years  old,  G.  W.  Thacher,  Pelhnm, 105  00 

91.  Alarm,  3  yean  old,  JolmRad,  Morrisania, 37  60 
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52.  Lmiy  Independcaoa,  3  yean  old,  Robert  Segoin,  Bick- 

mond  count)', 07  50 

53.  MiM  Stewart,  12  yean  old,  Jas.  Robertson,  PeekskiU|. . .  70  00 

94.  Harlem  Maid,  2  Years  old.  Qeu.  CadwaUader, 75  00 

25.  Lady  Cauning,  2  yenn  old,  Q.  G.  Wilmerdiiig,  Suffolk 

couuty,  L.I., 190  00 

96.  Marietta,  9  yean  old.  Gen.  Cadwallader, 70  00 

97.  Sabiiia,  9  years  old.  Dr.  Smith, 77  50 

99.  Miss  MUir>',  19  mouths  old.  Robt  Se«oiu, 75  00 

90.  Bessie,  18  mouths  old,  J.  J.  Mape«,  New-Jersey, 35  00 

30.  Clara,  14  months  old,  Robt.  Segoiii, 30  00 

31.  I«ura,  9  mouths  old,  Gen.  Cadwallader 30  00 

39.  Luoy,  Gen.-Cadwallader, 37  50 

33.  Helen,  3^  months  old,  Morris  Ketcham,  New>York,. ...  100  00 

Shokt-hosn  and  Atbshikc  Cross. 

34.  Countess,  4  yean  <rid,  Gen.  Cadwallader, 89  50 

35.  Jeaonie,  9  yean  old,  Morris  Ketchum, 90  00 

38.  Betty  Merrymaa,  9  months  old,  P.  R.  Paulding,  Tarry- 
town, 00  00 

NsARLT  TsomovoH  BmxD  Dutch. 

37.  Julia  Edgar,  Lewis  Livingston,  Rhiuebeek,  Dutoheasca    190  00 

38.  Dinah,  L^wis  Livingston, 37  00 

39.  1  yoke  of  oxen,  S.  T.  Wright,  Morrisania, 145  00 

Bulls. 
Thorougk-Brtd  Bkert-hom.  • 

1.  Logan,  93  months  old.  Oliver  Slate,  Jr^Peiham, 176  00 

4.  Mark  Anthony,  Jas.  B.  Wilson,  East  Tioy,  Wis., 135  00 

5.  Passaic,  2  months  old,  Joel  Terrili, 50  00 

SuU*  dighd^  euMstd  teilk  Amtttrdam  IhUeh. 

0.  Pontine,  15  months  old,  J.  G.  Goodwm,  Kingsbridge,. ...      70  00 

7.  Red  Rover,  5]  months  old,  T.  Rives.  Virginia, 105  00 

a  Medley,  11  mouths  old,  Ed.  Biddle,  Morristown,  N.  J.. .      85  00 

JPurf  Bred  Devon. 

10.  Bartou,  17  months  old,  Gen.  Cadwallader 145  00 

Buck  LoiBa. 

1.  Buck  lamb,  3  months  old,  Airon  Clement,  Philadelphia,     30  00 
9.         do         9^  months  old,  Ed.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,. .      30  00 

3.  do         3}  months  old,  Lincoln  Brooks,  Providence, 

R,l., 0000 

4.  do         31  months  oU,  Geu.  Cadwallader, 30  00 

^         do         9}  mouths  old,  Geu.  Cadwallader, 95  00 

8WI2IX. 

The  fbtlowing  pigs  were  dropped  from  7th  to  10th  April  last. 

1.  One  pair  of  pigs,  Henry  Paraous. 37  50 

9.  do  Gen.  Cadwallader, 30  00 

3.  do  ChurchweU, 30  00 

land 5.  Two  pair  of  pigs,  G.  G.  Hubbard. 50  00 

6.  Oue  pair  of  pigs,  Ca^.  Spencer.  Westcnester, 90  00 

7.  do  Thos.  Hancock,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  .. .      90  00 

3.  do  Henry  Parsons, 90  00 

0.  do  Aaron  Clement, 97  50 

10.  One  boar,  Lewis  Livingston, 17  00 

11.  do        Geu.  Cadwallader, 17  00 

19.       do        Jas.  B.  Wilson, 17  00 

13.  do         Thos.  Hancock, 16  00 

14.  do         Lincoln  Brooks, 16  00 

18.  1  aow,  9  months  old,  G.  G.  Hubbard, 30  00 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pure  bred 
bulls  and  bull  caWes,  four  in  number,  averaged  $126.12 
per  bead.  The  Improved  Dairy  Stock,  consisting  of 
COWS;  heifers,  and  heifer  calves,  twenty  lu  number,  ave- 
raged $78.87  per  head.  Grade  bull  calves,  three  in  num- 
ber, averaged  $80  per  head. 

Suffolk  pigs,  twenty-three  in  number,  droi^d  from 
the  7th  to  10th  of  April  last,  averaged  as  follows: 

9  pair  averaged  per  pair, $27  28 

6  boar  pigs,  per  head, 16  60 

1  sow,  in  pig, 80  00 

South-Down  ram  lambs,  dropped  from  21st  March  to 
10th  April  last,  averaged,  per  head,  $29. 


Hr.  Tail's  sale  took  place  on  the  26tb  of  June.  The 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at  Mr.  Mob&is's,  though 
there  were,  perhaps,  as  large  a  number  of  persons  who 
came  to  buy.  The  weather  was  highly  favorable,  and 
the  company  began  to  assemble  at  an  early  hour,  and 
were  engaged  in  examining  the  stock  till  noon,  when 
they  were  invited  to  refreshments, — ^tables  for  which, 
bountifully  loaded,  were  set  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
delightful  grove  which  surrounds  it.  While  the  compa- 
ny was  thus  engaged,  the  cows  and  heifers  were  brought 


up  and  tied  round  a  circle  prepared  for  the  purpose  in 
the  grove.  The  cows  were  aold  first,  and  when  the  flnt 
one  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  it  was  evident  that 
many  of  the  by-standem  were  not  mere  lookers-OD.  Tbe 
competition  for  the  best  animate  was  decidedly  sharp, 
and  the  sale  of  the  animals  adverUsed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  had  died,  (Duke  of  WelUngton,)  las 
speedily  wound  up,  as  follows: 

8tat0m§Hteftk4Sak^Mr,  TmifsSton  Aarm,  Jme  Mtik,  1S51 

Cows  AMD  Hamas. 

1.  Lily  Snd.,  (six  years  old,)  G«n.  Cadwallader  of  FUladel. 

phia, ».  STTD 

9.  Lily  3d.,  (three  years  old,)  Henry  Wells,  Anmra^  N.  Y.,. .  IS 

3.  Lily  4th.,  (about  eighteen  months  old,)  Gen.  Cadwillsder,  S6 

4.  Lfly  5th,  (calved  19th  March,  18S1, )  Gen.  Cadwallader. ...  US 

5.  Fun.  (seven  years  old,)  Henry  Wells.    9BS 

6.  Dahlia  5th.,  (two  years  (^,)  Gen.  Caawallader 7S 

7.  Eunice  Sua.,  (ten  years  otd.)  Gen.  Cadwallader MA 

8.  Eunice  3d.,  (eight  years  old,)  John  Osbom,  Mandisll,  N. 

Y., IS 

9.  Wiid^ame  4th.,  (three  years  old,)  Gen.  Cadwallader,. ...    £) 

10.  Wild^me  Gth,  (calv^SOth  Febi  lS51-«ick.)  Gen.  Cad- 

wallader,  S 

11.  Daisy  3d.,  (seven  years  old)  S.  P.  Chapman,  CloclrnOe, 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., » 

19.  Daisy  5th.,  (about  twenty  months  old,)  Gen.  Cadwallader,    M 

13.  FUlpail  Sth.,  (about  twenty  months  old,)  Gen.  CadwaOi- 

der, tf 

14.  Victoria  4th.,  (four  years  old, )  Henry  WeUs., % 

15.  Rosette  9nd.,  (four  years  old,)  General  Cadwallader. 175 

IS.  Rosette  3d.,  (about  twenty  months  old,)  William  Osboro,.  80 

17.  Rosette  4th.,  (about  ten  months  old,)  Gen.  Cadwallader,..  IK 

18.  Yellow-Skin,  (two  years  old,)  Gen.  Cadwallader, Ul 

19.  Willy,  (fourteen  years  old,)  G«n.  Cadwallader, W 

20.  Profitable  2ivl..  (about  ten  months  old,)  Henry  WeDs.....  V6 
31.  Victoria  5th.,  (abont  two  months  old,)  Oan.  CadwaHaaer,.  IS 

BlTLLB. 

94.  Beppo  3d.,  (calved  9d  Sentember,  1848,)  Tliod.  RaebDoad, 

Esq.,  Ganauoque,  C.  W*., M 

95.  Leopold,  (oalved  8th  Oct.,  1840,)  Mr.  Cameron,  nesrKiaf. 

ston,  Canada  West, 9 

96.  Grand  Duke,  (calved  94lh  Feb.,  1850.)  John  Osboras 0 

97.  Falcon,  (calved  9dd  Sept.,  1850,)  T&os.  Richmood,  Esq^ 

Gananoque,  C.  W., H 

28.  Marquis,  (calved  Aug.,  1840,)  Thos.  Richmond,  Esq * 

99.  White  Prince,  (calved  19th  AprU,  1851,)  M.  F.  Ysles.. ...     9 

HxivaB  Calvbb. 

30.  Beauty,  (abont  two  months  old,)  Wm.  Osbom, ^ 

31.  Red  Lttdy.  (about  two  montlMold,)  Geu.  CsdwaUader,  [not 

on  catalogue,] ^ 

38.  Fashicm,  (bull  calf  about  six  weeksold,)  [notooeatalogse] 

Gen.  Cadwallader, ' 

33.  FSlpail  6th,  (yearling  heifer,)  [not  on  cat^ogue,] ^W2> 

son,  Esq.,  N.  Y., » 


At  Pkitatb  SALS--if  ot  ABvntTiaxD. 

Lady  Barrington  5th^  (two  years  and  ten  months  old)  tot  bv 
Meteor  out  of  imported  I^ady  Barrington  3d,  pnrcbsm 
by  Aaron  Clement,  Esq.,  ior  T.  P.  Reraingion,  Eaii 
of  Pliiladelphia,..* W 

Hilpa  4th,  roan,  heifer  calf  drooped  AprO  9lh,  1851.  beingtwo 
months  and  seventeen  days  ohd,  rot  oy  Duke  aCvfd- 
lingtoa  out  of  imported  Hilpa,  to  S.  P.  Chapman. J^ 

It  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  above  statement  tbst 

there  were  10  covm  and  heifers  aald  which  brought,.  ...  SOP 
Averaging  about  $160  each. 

7  Heifer  calves  brought, "•' 

Averaguig  891  each. 

7  Bulls  and  bull  calves  broaght, ^ 

Averaging  874  each.  -T* 

In  all  33  animals,  including  tvro  heifers  at  private  sale, V*^^ 

The  whole  lot  old  and  young  averaging  8l:i6  each. 


■*•*■ 


Wrong  Managemeiit* 


Ed8.  Cultivator— I  saw  in  the  Cultivator  an  artiek 
8tatiDg  you  would  like  to  have  the  fiumen'  boys  uk 
some  questions  in  regard  to  fanning.  My  father  his  ^ 
ken  the  Cultivator  some  years,  and  I  have  read  it  very 
thoroughly.  It  seems  as  though  I  could  see  a  new  Ijgbt 
springiug  up  through  it. 

The  manner  in  which  some  farming  is  carried  on  iathii 
section  of  the  country,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  M.  ^ 
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taking  ctre  of  stock  In  the  Ml  and  winter,  when  it  Is 
maddy  and  wet  weather,  many'  (krmers  keep  their  cat- 
tle oat  doors,  Instead  of  putting  them  into  a  good  warm 
stable,  and  feeding  them  there.  They  often  leave  them 
out  doors  in  the  rain,  exposed  to  cold  winds  enough  to 
fVeeze  a  creature.  They  will  consume  a  great  deal  more 
food  than  they  will  in  the  ham.  Their  cattle  have  to  go 
too  far  after  water,  and  when  they  get  there,  will  fill 
their  bodies  to  excess,  and  on  theirretnm  they  will  pitch 
into  the  hay  as  though  they  had  not  had  anything  to  eat 
for  several  days — frequently,  they  will  go  but  once  a  day 
to  water.  I  think  a  creature  ought  to  have  water  as 
often  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer.  I  think  if  a  far- 
mer is  able  to  keep  a  farm,  he  is  able  to  hare  water  in 
his  farm-yard. 

In  sowing  their  graiu,  they  will  always  try  to  be  very 
saving  of  it ;  and  then  they  will  not  put  enough  on  to  the 
land ;  and  Just  so  with  tlieir  grass  seed ;  they  leave  a  great 
many  spots  that  will  not  be  covered.  Then  there  will 
be  a  great  chance  for  Canada  thistles  and  otherfoul  stuff 
to  take  root.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  sow  their  old 
seed  that  they  would  collect  in  the  bam,  full  of  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  Instead  of  going  to  the  seed-store  and  getting 
good  seed.    A  Youth.    Bridgewater,  N.  Y, 


*•* 


Stage  Ibr  Catting  Plants  for  Hay. 

There  has  heretofore  been  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  stage  at  which  plants 
should  be  cut  for  hay.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
Journal  has  for  several  years  advocated  the  practice  of 
cutting  while  the  herbage  is  in  flower,  on  the  principle 
that  a  greater  amount  of  nutritious  matter  is  then  con- 
tained in  the  plant  than  at  a  later  8ta|^.  Although  the 
present  haying  season  is  nearly  over,  the  following  ob- 
servations fh>m  the  Ncfrth  Britith  jigrieuliurUt,  will  be 
read  with  advantage.  The  remark  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  rowen  or  aftermath,  we  believe  to  be  entirely 
oorrect,  being  supported  by  the  experience  of  nmny  of 
the  best  formers.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  rye-grass, 
would  apply  equally  well  to  most  grasses  cultivated  for 
bay  in  this  country. 

As  regards  the  common  mixtures  of  rye-grass  and 
clovers,  the  most  common  error  is  in  allowing  these  to 
become  over  ript  previous  to  cutting.  This  is  a  most 
serious  mistake,  and  one  that  no  after  management  can 
remedy.  Both  rye-grass  and  clover  as  they  begin  to 
mature  the  seed,  are  converted  into  a  woody  texture, 
the  starch  and  gum  undergoing  a  change,  as  the  seed  ar- 
rives  at  maturity.  As  the  seed  of  the  rye.grass  becomes 
matured,  it  droi>s  off,  during  the  process  of  forming  it 
into  hay ;  while  that  of  the  clover  plant  loses  the  leaves 
and  often  the  flower.  The  wonder  is,  after  so  much  has 
been  written  about  the  evils  which  result  from  allowing 
bay  to  become  over  ripe,  that  custom  and  prejudice 
should  continue  so  powerfully  to  influence  the  practice 
of  many  farmers.  The  bulk  is  indeed  greater,  but  the 
weight  is  often  not  increased,  arising  in  part  from  tlic 
plants  losing  their  leaves  and  seeds.  Irrespective  of  tlie 
loss  of  the  leaves  and  seeds,  the  second  crop  of  grass  is 
seriously  injured  when  the  first  crop  Is  allowed  to  stand 
beyond  the  proper  period. 

There  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  the  nutritious- 
ness  of  a  second  crop  of  hay.  For  fattening,  second 
crop  clover  if  properly  saved,  is  superior  to  the  first 
crop,  if  the  summer  and  harvest  months  have  been  pro- 
pitious. The  propriety  of  cutting  grass  at  the  proper 
period  of  ripeness  is  not  alone  dependent  on  the  first 
crop.  The  value  of  the  second  crop  necessarily  forms 
an  important  element  in  determining  upon  early  cutting^ 


and  the  weight  of  the  two  crops  should  always  be  itkem 
into  account  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  relative  profit- 
ableness of  the  one  over  the  other.  As  a  rule,  all  grasses 
intended  for  hay  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  tlie  pollen  of 
the  flower  is  observed  to  rise  In  a  gentle  breeze  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  from  the  field  ,*  this  will  be  about  three  weeks 
after  the  heads  of  the  grass  have  burst  out  of  the  hose. 


-»♦*- 


The  liOcost*— -Cicada  Septendecim* 

This  Interesting  Insect  has  appeared  the  present 

SOU;  In  several  districts  of  the  country.  It  has  long  becm 

known  that  its  period  of  appearance,  once  in  seventeen 

years,  did  not  occur  in  the  same  year  everywhere, 

but  that  it  Is  seen  in  different  places  in  different  years. 

The  fact,  though  singular,  has  attracted  but  little  attea* 

tton  till  lately ,  and  it  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  by  many 

persons.    To  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the 

public  is.hidebted  for  the  result  of  some  very  close  and 

thorough  investigations  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  these 

insects,  which  have  not  heretofore  been  well  understood. 

He  says — 

<'Ihave  the  |»articulars  of  twenty-elght  districts  la 
the  United  States,  in  each  of  which  these  insects  appear 
every  seventeen  years  ^  but  each  district  has  a  different 
time  for  its  appearance  from  that  of  any  neighboring  dis- 
trict. For  example,  the  locusts  appeared  about  Rich- 
mond, and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Yirginia,  in  18i3. 
and  will  appear  there  again  in  1860;  while  on  the  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  appeared  in  1844,  and  will  ap- 
pear again  in  1861.  So  it  is  over  the  whole  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  south  of  latitude  44^,  north  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  their  appearance.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  appear  throughout  the  west  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Paciflc.  I  have  the  fact  of  their  appearance  at  In- 
dependence, the  western  limit  of  Missouri.  In  some  one 
part  of  the  American  territory,  they  appear  no  doubt, 
every  year.  I  have  only  been  able  to  get  authentic  ac- 
counts of  their  appearance  in  fourteen  out  of  the  seven* 
teen  years." 

Dr.  S.  thinks  the  locust  does  not  pass  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another ;  that  though  It  can  fly,  its  flight  is  limited. 
In  general,  rivers  and  mountabs  are  boundaries  of  these 
districts;  but  very  high  winds,  it  is  thought,  sometimes 
drives  It  a  considerable  distance,  even  across  rivers. 
With  thb  exception,  he  thinks  they  will  not  pass  over  a 
river  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide .  Still  he  thhiks  they  will 
ultimately  appear  once  a  year  over  the  whole  country, 
**  in  consequence  of  the  mingling  of  the  districts  by  the 
insects  being  wafted  by  the  winds  Orom  one  to  another." 

Dr.  S.  has  critically  examined  the  Insect  in  all  Its  sta- 
ges. He  has  found  that  the  eggs,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  limbs  of  trees,  hatch  (in  the  latitude  of  Balti- 
more,) about  the  25th  of  July— having  been  deposited 
from  the  first  to  the  26th  of  the  previous  month.  The 
young  insects,  as  soon  as  hatched,  come  out  of  the 
branch  of  the  tree,  drop  to  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately work  their  way  into  It,  where,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  S.  'Hhey  attach  themselves  to  the  tender  roots 
of  grass  and  other  vegetables," — sucking  the  moisture 
which  exudes  from  the  roots.  He  states  that  with  a  good 
magnifying  glass,  it  can  be  seen  that  "  the  young  insect 
has  every  feature  and  member  precisely  the  same  as  the 
large  one  had  when  he  came  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring." 

Dr.  S.  mentions  that  pigs  and  fowls  are  very  fond  of 
locusts,  and  eat  large  quantities  of  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  *'  So  fond,"  he  says,  *'  are  the 
fowls,  birds,  and  pigs  of  these  Insects,  that  they  will 
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scarcely  touch  other  food  during  thelocuit  seasoa.  This 
has  a  remarkabte  effect  on  the  hen's  eggs  laid  after  the 
locusts  appear — their  yolks  are  nearly  all  white.  The 
chickens  become  rery  fat  and  of  fine  flavor*" 

CoI«  Sheneood'8  Stock* 


On  another  page  of  this  number ,  (272,)  is  a  cat  of 
the  l^iort-horn  bull  **  Earl  of  Seaham/'  whose  pedi- 
gree  has  been  furnished  vm  as  follows: 

(10,181.)  Roan;  calvedApril21,1848;bredby  JoBM 
Stcpheiisov,  Esq.,  Wolviston,  county  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land; imported  1860.  by  A.  Stevens  and  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood; got  by  Earl  of  Antrim  (10.174;)  dam,  Primrose, 
l^  Kapler  (6288;)  grandam,  Rose  Ann,  by  Bellerophon, 
(8119;)  great  grandam,  Rosette,  by  Belndere  (1706;) 
gr.gr.  grandam,  Red  Rose,  by  Waterloo  (2816;)  gr. 
gr.  gr.  grandam,  Moss  Rose,  by  Baron,  (58;)  gr.  gr  gr. 
gr.  grandam,  Angelina,  (bred  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tem- 
pest,) by  Phenomenon  (491 ;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam, 
Anna  Boleyn,  by  Favorite  (262;)  gr.  gr.gr.gr.  gr. 

fr.  grandam,  Princess,  (bred  by  Robert  (JoUing,)  by 
avorite  (252;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam, 
Brighteyes,  by  Favorite  (262;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.gr.gr. 
gr.  grandam,  Brighteyes,  (bred  by  Alexander  Hall,) 
by  Hubback  (819;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
grandam,  Brighteyes,  by  Snowdon's  Bull  (612;)  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam.  Beauty  (bred 
by  Thomas  Hall,)  by  Masterman's  Bull  (422;)  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr .  gr.  gr.  gr.  er.  gr.  grandam,  Duchess,  of  AthoU, 
by  Harrison^s  Bull  (292;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam.  Tripes,  (bred  by  C.  Pickering,) 
by  the  Studley  Bull  (626;)  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.gr.gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  grandam,  (bred by  Mr.  Stephenson,  of 
Ketton,  in  1789,)  See  9th  vol.  Herd  Book,  pages  66  and 
626.)  * 

This  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  bull.  His  points, 
both  as  regards  shape  and  handling,  indicate  properties 
which  are  highly  prized  in  this  breed  of  cattle.  He  has 
a  small,  neatly  turned  head,  with  a  bright,  mild  eye; 
the  head  handsomely  Joined  to  the  neck,  which  rises 
handsomely  from  the  shoulders.  The  chest  is  remarka- 
bly capacious  for  an  animal  of  his  age-^being  full  and 
round  in  f^ont.  His  crops  and  chine  are  hardly  equal 
to  his  other  points,  but  his  back  is  generally  level,  his 
ribs  broad  and  gradually  swelling  from  the  shoulders 
towards  the  hips;  the  loin  wide;  the  hips  large  and 
round ;  the  rump  long ;  the  flanks  deep  and  full ,  and  the 
hind  quarter  altogether  well  developed.  His  hide  is  of 
good  substance,  and  elastic.  His  general  form  is  com- 
pact, giving  great  weight  for  the  apparent  size.  We  saw 
him  weighed  on  the  2d  of  July,  andhisweight  was  1,952 
lbs.  He  received  the  first  prize  of  the  I^ew-Tork  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  1850,  as  the  best  two-year-old 
Short-horn  bull ;  also  the  first  prize  for  Short-horn  bulls 
at  the  show  of  the  American  Institute,  1860.  We  are 
informed  that  he  is  for  sale.  He  may  be  seen  at  Gol. 
Sherwood's  farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  public  are  aware  that  Col.  Sherwood  has  taken 
much  pains  to  improve  his  stock  of  cattle.  His  herd  of 
Short-horns  was  formed  in  the  first  instance,  fV'om  ani- 
mals selected  from  several  herds  of  note  in  this  country. 
Latterly  he  has  made  some  direct  importations.  One 
of  the  first  of  those  was  the  bull  8d  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
bred  by  the  late  Thos.  Bates.  Esq.,  imported  in  1849. 
This  animal  received  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse,  and  was  shown  in  the  *'  extra"  stock  at  the 
Fair  at  Albany.  Col.  S.  has  now  on  his  farm  thirteen 
of  the  progeny  of  this  bull— -eleven  of  which  are  ftiU 


bloods.  They  are  fh>m  a  few  weeks  to  flft)oiit  ene  you 
old.  In  points  they  araf  mostly  very  fine-^TiDcing  i 
decided  improvement  in  symmetry,  tendency  to  early 
maturity,  and  what  is  technically  termed  quality,  oto 
Col.  S.'s  former  stock.  This  bull,  though  now  in  his 
tenth  year,  has  all  the  vigor  and  sprightUnes  of  the 
prime  of  life,  and  he  bids  fair  to  continue  bis  uaefol* 
ness  several  years. 

Col.  S.  has  several  other  importod  animals,  vhkh  ve 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Stxpheitsoh  .  Among  these  a  cov 
called  Red  Rose  2d,  deserves  mention.  ShewsscalTed 
Kov.  1846— was  imported  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  She 
has  had  two  calves,  both  heifers— one  dropped  Oct.  23d, 
'49,  the  other  May  2d,  '61.  Col.  S.  gave  us  an  accomt 
of  a  trial  which  was  made  with  her  milk  the  present 
season,  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  19th  of  Joiie-^ 
days — as  follows:  The  milk  was  weighed  at  each  miii- 
ing — ^kept  by  itself,  the  cream  taken  from  it  and  made 
into  batter — ^the  churning  being  done  twice  a  week,  and 
the  produce  of  each  churning  weighed.  The  weiglit 
of  milk  was  87  lbs.  (probably  equal  to  18  quarts)  per 
day,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  butter  fortheSOdaji 
was  60|  lbs.  We  had  several  opportunities  of  tistiBg  a 
sample  of  the  butter,  and  it  was  of  superior  qnsllty. 

Both  the  calves  which  this  cow  has  produced,  are  rery 
fine.  Shie  is,  herself,  a  cow  of  exedlent  pdnts-per- 
haps  a  little  too  "  fine  drawn"  in  the  head  and  wfk\ 
but  the  general  proportions  of  her  body  are  very  good, 
and  her  indications  for  the  production  of  bntter,  are 
seldom  surpassed. 

••• 


Agricnltnral  PabUcations. 

Ens.  CuLTivATOB — If  farmers  would  read  and  put  ii 
practice  the  teachings  contamed  in  The  Cnltifator  isd 
other  periodicals,  they  coold  hardly  fiail  of  makinK  pR>> 
gress  hi  agricultural  knowledge.  From  reading  some 
of  the  early  volumes  of  The  Cultivator  and  Gtvast 
Farmer,  I  was  induced  to  change  from  a  shallow,  to  a 
deep  and  thorough  system  of  cultivation— paying  far* 
ticular  regard  to  drainage,  and  the  saving  and  appiio* 
tion  of  manures — which  have  more  than  donbled  the 
products  per  acre;  and  not  only  so,  it  has  rendered  Uie 
products  measurably  sure,  and  failures  tbat  were  hereto- 
fore  charged  to  tlie  seasons,  were  found  to  be  cbaigal>le 
to  the  method  of  cultivation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  sources  to  which  I  am  mainly 
indebted  for  the  progress  that  I  have  made  in  agricul- 
tural Improvement  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  of 
late  we  not  unfrequently  see  it  stated  that  eastern  agri- 
cultural papers  are  not  adapted  to  our  wants— that  they 
are  not  calculated  for  this  latitude.  Kow  whilst  ve  ad- 
mit  the  merits  of  our  western  papers,  and  are  from  duty 
and  interest  bound  to  sustain  them,  it  is  not  admitted  that 
eastern  papers  are  not  adapted  to  our  wants;  for  we  be- 
lieve that  wherever  they  are  read,  and  what  they  teach 
is  put  in  practice,  they  will  answer  for  this  or  any  other 
latitude  where  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  desirous  of 
improving  in  his  business.  Linos  Cose.  Troy.  Oak- 
land county f  Mich.,  June  25,  1851. 


To  Prevent  Oxen  from  Cbowding,  it  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  lengthen  the  yoke,  often,  in  extreme  cases,  from 
12  to  18  inches  longer  than  those  usually  worn. 
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Clwpln<a  PortMble  Cldoi  MUl 

This  m«cblne  ii  designed  fbr 
travelling  over  the  counlrf  and 
niakiog  cider  in  the  orchards. 
It  was  invented  byMr.N.  Ch*. 
PIN,  of  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  as  an 
improveraeDt  upon  his  former 
mill  of  »  simllkr  chamcler. 

The  anncied  figure  repreients 
a  perspective  view  of  the  large 
mill ,  which  is  to  he  conveyed  and 
operatedby  horsepower.  The 
apples  are  placed  in  the  hopper 

at  A.  B  is  a  42  Inch  apur-wbeel  ,  ' 

which  mubetivith  the  pinion  C. 
•o  Ibst  when  a  horse  is  attached 
to  the  sweep  D,  the  grinding  is 
done  by  t,  pair  of  CMt-iron  clr- 
ealar  plates,  about  20  inches  In 
diameter,  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  the  upper  partortbe 

prem-erib  B.  Bolli  plates  are  bestuaaea  wiin  snori  triangular  leetn  ana  ine 
under  one  is  perforated  with  nnmcronH  woall  holes  for  discliarging  the  pomlce, 
that  being  aufflciently  ground  before  it  reaches  the  periphery  of  the  plates. 
The  press-crib  E  is  oongtnicted  of  slaHTOfk,  3  feet  by  5,  and  i  feel  high,  con- 
stituting the  main  bulk  of  the  machine. 

Wlicn  the  crib  is  filled  wiih  pumice  and  ftequent  layers  of  straight  straw, 
molateoed  with  water,  planks  are  placed  over  the  pumice,  and  andunderthe 
prew-beams,  which  pass  through  the  crib  at  F  F,  baring  broad  Iron  bars,  like 
tenons,  projecting  through  Ibe  slata  that  intersect  the  screws  G  G  by  embracing 
the  nuts  HH  between  them.  The  stirrups  II  sinpeod  the  platform  of  the 
press  J  J  to  the  end  of  the  four  screws,  so  that  the  screws  can  neither  rise  or 
Gkll  when  turned,  but  the  niita,  beams  and  preas-plank  ar«  all  forced  dowD, 
thus  contracting  the  pnojice  into  the  lower  part  of  the  crib,  forcing  the  cider 
throngh  on  all  sides,  which  is  conducted  to  the  tuba  by  a  channel  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  platform  J  J. 

After  ibe  pressing  is  finished,  the  tubs  and  rear  grate  K  are  removed,  and 
the  cheese  Is  disposed  of  bv  detaching  the  stirrup  fl'om  the  stringers  L  L  and 
letting  the  platform  and  cheese  to  the  ground.  The  platform  Is  similar  to  a 
sled  with  (lie  cheese  upon  it,  which  is  drawn  out  under  the  rear  a»ietrce  M  by 
a  horse  and  lelt  clear  from  the  mill. 

Fig.  2  representa  a  variation  of  the  same   thing,  eipressly  adapted  to  band 
power.     A  ia  the  hopper  containing  the  apples,  B  are  the  giiiiiling  plates,  the  ' 
same  as  sre  in  the  large  mill,  except  their  position  ia  vertical  instead  of  liori-  * 
lODtai.    The  small  dots  represent  holes  In  the  running  plate,  which  assist  in 
grinding  and  discharging  the  pumice  into  the  presi-crib  C  fur  pressing,    D  Is  l^ig. ». 

the  screw  and  lever  by  whieli  the  pressing  It  done  i  E  ia  a  moveable  door  of  the  crib  for  removing  the  cheese  sftw 
pressing. 

This  maehiiK  hu  two  cranki.  one  in  front  and  another  attached  to  a  fly-wheel  In  the  rear  of  the  hopper,  so 
(hat  the  power  of  two  or  more  men  may  he  applied  to  grinding  the  apples.  The  machine  is  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  by  means  of  bandies.     See  Mr,  Chapin's  advertisement  In  this  number. 


Letter  ftom  C 


P.  Johnson,  Ks<]> 


LOXDDH,  JPHI  ISIll,  IBSl. 

Eds,  CnLTiViTOB — Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  vi- 
sited the  farm  of  Mr.Tauqueray,  a  distiller  in  town,  who 
has  amassed  quite  a  fortune,  and  has  selected  a  farm  of 
a  feiv  hundred  acres  about  six  miles  from  town,  which 
he  is  putting  in  excellent  order,  and  on  whiuh  be  is  rais- 
ing a  flue  herd  of  Sbort-horns.  Mr.  Tanqueray  ia  get. 
ting  together  (he  "Sill  Gicynni,"  and  baa  now  about  20 
of  them  of  undoubted  character — the  largest  onmber  of 
that  strain  of  cattle  owned  by  any  one  person.  They 
ore  very  utilform  In  their  appearance,  and  of  marked 
and  distinctive  character,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  T.  has  tested 
them,  prove  of  good  milking  character.  He  had  six 
brought  home  the  day  previous  to  my  visiting  his  place, 
wliicb  Mr.  Strafford  bought  fur  him  in  Preston,  or  near 
that  town.      It  Is  Mr.  T.'s  intention,  I  believe,  to  keep 


this  breed,  and  he  is  now  crossing  his  cows  with  some 
good  bulls — using  "  Lord  Durham"  this  season— a  very 
compact,  ^oe  bull,  well  suited,  I  should  judge,  to  hit 
cows.  Mr.  T.  Ia  very  aplrllcd,  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
soon  obtain  eminence  in  bis  new  enterprise.  He,  Ilka 
Mr,  Harvey  Combe,  baa  entered  into  the  matter  of  breed- 
ing "  con  amore,"  and  I  should  presume,  from  their  en- 
ergy and  enterprise,  that  they  will  leave  no  means  un- 
tried that  will  probably  lead  to  a  successful  result.  It  is 
a  work  of  time  and  money  to  become  a  successful  breed- 
er; but  these  gentlemen  have  the  means,  the  energy,  and 
(h)ra  what  I  can  judge,  the  capability  to  succeed, 

Mr.  T.  has  some  very  promising  j-oung  animals,  and 
I  believe  he  intends  to  Increase  his  "  Gwynns"  until  bis 
beard  will  be  of  that  strain.  His  breeding  farm  ia  in 
good  order,  considering  the  short  time  ho  has  had  it  nn- 
dor  his  care,  and  it  i£  really  most  exhilerating  to  escape 
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from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  thlB  immense  pUe  of  bricks, 
and  in  a  ride  of  six  miles  from  St.  James  Palace,  find 
yourself  on  a  quiet,  snug  farm,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
the  country,  and  with  all  its  attractions. 

Mr.  T.'s  farm  was  in  much  disorder  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  it  a  few  years  since  |  but  by  draining  and  ma* 
During,  he  is  changing  its  appearance,  and  it  wears  the 
aspect  of  an  improved  and  improving  farm. 

I  met  at  Mr.  Tanqueray's,  several  gentlemen  interest- 
ed in  agriculture,  as  practical  farmers,  and  the  visit  was 
a  very  pleasant  one,  which  I  hope  to  renew  at  a  more 
leisure  day. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Combe's  stock,  which  I  visited  some 
days  since,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the 
Downside  Fair,  Cobham  Park.  The  day  was  unfavora- 
ble, but  between  two  and  three  hundred  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  lunch  previous  to  the  sale.  The 
cattle  were  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Strafford  con- 
ducted the  sale.  The  biddings  were  spirited,  and  the 
prices,  (I  beard  several  gentlemen  remark,)  were  high- 
er than  they  expected.  There  were  28  cows  and  heifers 
sold,  which  averaged  over  80  guineas  each,  the  high- 
est bringing  49  guineas.  Sis  heifer  calves  realized  an 
average  of  18  guineas  each.  Three  bull  calves  brought 
upwards  of  tweuty-two  guineas  each .  Considering  these 
are  what  they  call  fru  iradt  times,  very  disastrous  to 
the  farmers  here,  I  think  the  sale  was  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell  was  with  me  at  the  sale,  and  he 
agrees  with  me  that  there  can  be  no  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint as  to  prices.  I  was  very  much  disposed  to  buy 
one  of  the  heifers  for  friend  Kirtland,  as  I  think  it  would 
hare  suited  him ;  but  the  price  went  far  beyond  my  idea 
of  what  was  desirable  for  our  side  of  the  water — ^though 
I  am  satisfied  she  would  have  been  much  cheaper  at  the 
price,  than  many  that  have  reached  our  shores  from  this 
side  of  the  water. 

I  like  much  the  practice  here  of  using  a  little  sand- 
glass, which  empties  itself  in  less  than  half  a  minute, 
and  unless  a  bid  is  made  before  the  sand  is  run,  the  last 
bidder  has  it.  It  expedites  wonderfully,  and  brings  men 
to  a  decision,  and  saves  much  trouble.  I  met  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  who 
are  known  for  their  interest  in  breeding. 

HoBTicoLTOBAL  Show  AT  Chiswick. — On  Saturday 
hist,  7th  of  June,  the  second  Horticultural  Exhibition 
for  the  season  took  place  at  Chiswick.  The  day  was 
somewhat  damp,  and  with  occasional  rain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  but  the  attendance  was  estimated  at  ten 
thousand,  and  I  should  suppose  at  least  that  number  must 
have  been  present  during  the  aflernoon.  The  show  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  the  society  has  held— 
certainly  it  was  one  of  extraordinary  richness  in  all  its 
departments.  Some  extraordinary  Pitcher  plants  iVom 
Messrs.  Vietch,  of  Exeter,  and  some  Cacti  from  Lady 
Antrobus,  attracted  very  great  attention.  In  connexion 
with  the  usual  exhibition,  was  an  American  exhibition, 
by  Mr.  Hosea  Waterer,  the  original  grower  of  Rhododen- 
drons, which  was  very  fine — in  fact  some  of  the  groups 
of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  were  unsurpassably 
beautiful .  The  display  of  Pelargoniums,  Pinks,  Pansies, 
Calceolarias,  both  new  and  old  varieties,  was  uncommonly 
rich.  The  collection  of  green-house  plants,  was  very 
extensive,  and  many  of  them  of  uncommon  richness  and 


beauty.  Of  Fruits  there  were  choice  Fine-applea, 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  ice. 
;  Roses  were  very  fine.  The  Yellow  Peraan,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Francis,  appeared  to  me  of  uncommon  beauty, 
and  I  perceive  a  prize  was  awarded  to  it.  There  were 
many  other  flowers  and  plants  of  great  beaaty — and  the 
whole  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  wea- 
ther, exceeded  my  highest  anticipations.  The  muse 
from  several  of  the  militar}'  bands  was  given  In  the  per- 
fection for  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion .  Among  the  distinguished 
personages  in  Attendance,  were  the  Duchesses  of  Orleans. 
Sutherland,  and  Argyle.  The  Count  of  Paris,  Mar- 
quises of  Winchester,  and  of  Tweeddale,  LiOrds  Joha 
Russell,  Blantyre,  Sec. 

The  receipts  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Saturday  7th  June,  were  as  follows: 

Daily  Vwilora, JETl.ei  ffl 

Season  Tickets, 6S^€  IS 

Subflcripuons, Of  ,344  <V 

For  privilege  to  print  the  Catalogues, 3,9BD  OB 

For  privilege  to  av^y  aafreahfflonu, £,500  9 

LiabHitiea — 

Builoiug, £130,000  00 

Management,  printing,  &c., 25,000  00 

Police, 10,000  00 

Price  Fund, 20,000  00 

June  7th,  lurplos  on  baad, £2S,4il  IS 

There  are  a  variety  of  projects  on  hand  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus.  But  I  have  heard  no  one,  as  yet ,  suggest  what 
I  think  should  be  done — ^pay  the  exhibitors  the  expense 
they  hare  incurred  in  getting  up  the  show,  espedallj 
those  from  foreign  countries  and  from  England,  those 
residing  out  of  London  and  its  vicinity.  I  have  no 
hopes,  however,  of  any  such  course  being  adopted — far 
more  likely  to  get  all  they  can  to  embellish  the  Park, 
or  create  a  permanent  fund  to  keep  up  the  building,  and 
open  it  as  a  public  promenade,  with  plants,  fcc. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  papers  and  letters  by  the  Canard 
steamer  Just  arrived.  I  notice  several  letters  from  tha 
side  are  published,  some  of  which,  of  an  early  date  and 
official  character,  have  been  quite  unfortunate  in  the 
character  assigned  to  our  exhibition.  As  the  reality  docs 
not  come  up  to  the  statements  made, — the  London 
journals,  the  ''  Times"  especially,  have  taken  occasaoo 
to  charge  upon  the  country  at  large,  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  boasting  description  of  the  American  contri- 
butions, as  entirely  characteristic  of  our  country.  Hy 
own  impressions,  which  have  been  strengthened  by  every 
day^s  observation  here,  are  that  if  a  little  patience  had 
been  observed,  until  our  exhibition  was  fully  opened  and 
arranged,  it  would  not  have  elicited  such  a  series  of  ill 
natured  remarks,  as  have  characterised  the  journals  here 
—particularly  the  "  Times"  and  "  Morning  Chronicle." 
I  do  not  imagine  any  serious  injury  will  result  to  our 
country,  I  think  it  will  all  be  productive  of  benefit  in 
the  end ;  it  however  renders  it  very  unpleasant  for  the 
exhibitors  here  to  be  constantly  met  with  the  sneers  of 
those  who,  taking  their  cue  fVom  these  journals,  have  not 
brains  enough,  many  of  them,  to  know  what  things  are 
really  valuable  and  useful  in  our  collection,  and  what 
not.    The  Times,  which  I  send  you^  of  (lie  10th,  has  one 
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of  these  snarling  artlcleSj  which  is  anworthy  of  the  pa- 
per, hut  which  is  suited  to  the  market  for  which  it  is 
written — and  which  may  give  some  of  our  people,  an 
Idea  of  what  the  real  feeling  is  among  those  who  manage 
afiklrs  here. 

In  our  minister  here,  Mr.  Lawrence,  we  have  a  repre- 
sentative who,  in  my  judgment,  does  great  credit  to  his 
country.  No  one  can  he  more  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  best  interest  of  his  country,  and 
his  attention  to  his  countrymen,and  his  endeavors  to  facili- 
tate them  in  all  their  movements  here,  entitles  him  to  the 
warmest  commendations.  He  has  been  unceasing  in  his 
efforts  to  further  the  great  objects  of  the  exhibition ;  and 
if  it  shall  not  prove  in  the  end,  all  that  it  waa  hoped  it 
might  have  beeui  it  will  not  be  from  any  want  effort  on 
bis  part,  in  every  respect  commensurate  with  the  great 
work.  I  feel  under  very  great  obligations  to  Mr.  L.  for 
his  constant  endeavors  to  facilitate  my  labors  in  every 
direction.    Truly  yours,  B.  P.  Johvsok. 

The  Pateat  Oflloe  Report. 


AgXICVLTVKAL  DKPARTMEnT, 

U.  S.  Fatenl  Office,  July  5, 1851. 

Editobs  or  TBI  CiTLTirATOB— Crentlemen*.  In  your 
remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
for  1849-50,  you  say,  '*  We  should  have  been  much  in- 
terested with  many  of  the  articles,  had  we  not  read  them 
before  in  the  Southern  Cultivator  and  Grenesee  Farmer, 
which  had  been  made  the  medium  of  giving  them  to  the 
public  before  the  report  was  iMued." 

The  above  statement  is  a  mistake.  No  part  of  the 
report  named  was  printed  in  any  Journal  before  it  was 
submitted  to  Congress  and  became  a  public  document, 
and  accessible  to  the  press  generally.  The  New-Tork 
Tribune  and  Washington  Republic  copied  a  few  chapters 
from  this  public  document,  and  from  those  daily  papers 
a  part  was  copied  into  the  Genesee  Farmer  and  South- 
ern Cultivator.  The  report  waa  not  **  issued''  from  the 
press  of  the  public  printer  till  many  months  after  it  had 
left  the  Patent  Office.*  The  report  for  1860-^1  has  been 
a  public  document  over  four  months,  and  yet  not  a  line 
of  it  has  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  or  Southern 
Cultivator ;  although  I  have  been  anxious  to  find  time 
to  copy  for  the  last  named  journal,  a  very  able  essay 
Arom  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator, which  this  report  contains. 

By  publishing  the  above  you  will  oblige  me,  and  cor- 
rect an  error.    Yours  respectfully,  Damibl  Lsb. 

*  We  are  unable  to  discover  the  "  mistake"  to  which  our  corres- 
pcudent  alludes.  We  are  not  iuformed  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
the  report  was  "  issaed."  We  received  the  only  copy  to  which  we 
hATe  had  '*  access,"  in  June  last,  and  saw  the  doewneat  for  the  first 
time  only  a  few  weeks  previoiisly.  How  it  eonld  be  "  accessible  to 
the  press  generally,"  till  it  was  regularly  "issned"  or  ciienlaied,  is 
not  onderstood.  In  the  Gtiieu*  Fanntr  for  Jane  18S0,  is  an  article, 
oetensibly  original  and  otfttonol,  entitled  '*  A  Oeneral  View  of  Ammir 
can  Agriculture."  This  artlele  is  entirely  an  abstract  of  Chapters  I 
and  II,  given  in  the  report,  pp.  99-98.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  its 
being  "copied"  from  the  ''New-York  Tribune,"  *'Wadunglon 
Republic,"  or  any  other  wwk.  This  was  mm  jwor  before  the  doon- 
ment  was  *'  aecessible  to  the  press  generally."  In  the  same  periodi- 
cal, for  July  1890,  that  part  of  the  document  embraced  in  pp.  6-13  » 
given  under  bead  of  **  Patent  Offiee  Report— Part  11,"  with  the 
aignature  of  Dr.  Las.  We  cannot  particularly  tafer  to  the  avtiolea 
which  appeared  in  iha  Scmtkem  CaMuaior,  not  haviog  the  files  at 
hand. 


Cattle  Shows  and  Fairs  this  Autumn* 

STATE  EXHIBITIONS. 
NEW-YORK.— To  be  held  at  Rochester— all  articles  to  be  en- 
tered and  to  be  on  the  ground  before  19  o'clock  on  Tuegday^  Sept, 

10.  On  Wednesday  the  exhibition  wiU  be  open  only  to  the  Judges, 
Guests  and  Members  of  the  Society— (any  person  can  become  a 
member  by  the  payment  of  91.)  On  Tkwedaf  and  JPyutay,  it  wiB 
be  open  to  all.    Tickets  of  adnussion,  19^  eenis. 

VERMONT^— In  pnrsnance  of  a  call  made  by  over  two  hnndred 
oC  the  agriculturists  aiul  raisers  of  stock  in  this  State,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  hoklen  at  Middlebury,  on  the  KUh  Jiuie,  18S1,  at  which  it 
¥ras  resolved  that  a  Slate  Fair  be  bolden  at  Middlebury,  on  the  10th 
and  11th  days  of  September  next.  The  main  object  of  the  Fair  is  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  our  stock,  our  cattle,  our  hoiaes,  aad  our 
sheep.  The  public  may  be  assured  that  the  best  specimens  of  Black 
Hawk  colts,  Morgan,  Hamiltoiiian,  and  Eclipse  stock,  and  of  French 
and  Spanish  Merino,  and  other  breeds  of  sheep,  the  best  Durham, 
Ayrshire,  Hereford,  and  Devonshire  cattle,  will  be  exhibited,  and 
also  the  best  specimens  of  native  cattle,  including  oxen,  cows,  and 
young  cattle.  Officers  and  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  the 
above  resolution  into  effect— President,  Hon.  F.  Houaoos,  BraUla* 
borough— Secretary,  Mig.  E.  R.  Wmioirr,  Middlebury. 

NEW-HAMFSHIRE.- The  State  Fair  is  to  be  holdea  at  Man 
Chester— time  not  stated. 

OEOR6IA.--A1  Maeon,  in  October. 

OHIO.— At  CotumbniL  Sept.  94th,  9S«h,  and  98ih. 

PENNSYLYANIA^At  Harrisburgfa,  in  October. 

State  Fairs  are  also  to  be  held  in  iSarykmd,  lft«Atgai»,  and  Rhtdt 

lUandj  bm  at  what  times  and  places  we  are  luinfonaed. 

NEW-YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

Ombida^— At  Utica,  Sept.  0, 10, 11,  and  19. 
Saxatooa.— At  Mechanicsville,  Sept.  0, 10,  and  11. 
Essxx.— At  Elizabethtowii,  Sept.  17  and  18. 

•  •• 

Thb  Njsw  Postage  Law,  which  went  into  effect  od 
the  1st  of  this  month,  (July,)  fixes  the  ratei  as  follows: 

I.  LsTTEBB. — Letters  of  half  an  ounce  or  under,  not 
over  8,000  miles,  pre-paid.  8  cents — ^not  pre-paid, 
5  cents.  Each  additional  naif  ounce,  at  the  same 
rates.  For  any  distance  exceeding  8,000  miles, 
double  these  rates. 

Sea  Letters. — ^For  any  distance  over  2^^500  miles,  when 
carried  wholly  or  in  part  by  sea,  20  cents  the  half 
-ounce,  and  for  any  distance  under  2,600  miles,  10 
cents. 

Drop  Letters, — ^Letters  placed  in  the  post-offlee  for  dls> 
tribntion  only,  one  cent. 

Advertised  Letters,  one  cent  extra. 

11.  NrwspAPBBS.— Weekly  papers,  not  exceeding  three 

ounces  in  weight,  in  counties  where  published,  free. 

Out  of  the  county,  under  00  miles,. ...     SO  cents  per  year. 

Between  SO  and  300  miles, 40       '<       ^ 

**      300andl,000  mUes, 60       «       *< 

«       1,000  and  2,000  miles, 80       «       << 

**       9.000  and  4,000  miles, 1.00       *<        *< 

Over  4,000,  miles, 1.90       *<       *( 

Semi-weekly,  double— tri*weekly,  treble--«nd  daily 

papers,  Ave  times  the  above  rates. 
Monthly  papers,  one-fourth,  and  semi-monthly,  oncp 
half  the  above  rates. 

III.  Otbbr  Pbirtxo  Matter. — On  each  circular,  en- 
graving, hand-bill,  pamphlet,  periodical,  maga- 
zine, book,  and  every  other  description  of  printed 

matter,  as  follows: 

For  500  miles  or  under, 1  cent  per  oz. 

Between  600  end  IjMOmUes 9    "       " 

"       1,600  and  S,SOO  miles, 3    '«       « 

«      8,500  and  3,500  mUes, 4    "       *< 

Exceeding  3,500  miles, 6    ^       <* 

ImportBnt  Provitioni. 
1.  ''  Subflcribers  to  all  periodicals  shall  bo  required  to 
pay  one-quarter's  postage  in  advance:  in  all  such 
cases,  the  postage  shall  be  ONE  HALF  the/ore-' 
going  rates," 
II.  The  postage  on  all  printed  matter,  other  than  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  to  be  PRE-PAID. 
III.  Bound  books,  and  parcels  of  printed  matter,  not 
weighing  over  82  onaoeB,  abali  be  deemed  mall- 
able  matter. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE   MONTH. 


ArKHOwuKDOM Eirrs. — Commonicstions  hare  come  lo  band,  lince 
oor  Uuu  from  H.  W.  JofaiMoa,  Luiiu  Coue,  A  Yooo;  Farmer,  H.  B. 
D.,  Thnnu«  W.  Field,  W.  R.  Sanford,  Piot  J.  P.  Norton,  A  Sub- 
•CJiber,  J.  W.  Proctor,  S.  T.  AlberUm,  S.  S.,  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
taJD,  D.  D.  Oevoe. 

<*Joiirr-WoftM''  i!f  WbxaT/— We  have  receired  a  comnmnica- 
tioo  from  Alkx.  Rtvu,  Eaq.,  of  CarlMfn,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  deecrib- 
ing  the  rava|^et  of  an  huect  known  onder  the  above  name.  Spaei- 
men«  iff  grotiring  wheat,  containing  the  hiaect  were  encloaed  m  Mr. 
R.'t  letter.  These  we  forwarded  to  Dr.  Pitch,  for  ezammatkm,  bat 
we  h«?e  not  yet  beard  ftom  biln  on  Ihe  anlqecL  We  notice  aone 
remarka  on  thui  insect  in  the  July  nomber  of  the  Souikem  PlamUr, 
Tlie  writer  of  thai  article  iayt  he  has  heard  that  a  similar  insect  ap- 
peared a  few  years  since  in  Dutchess  conuty,  N.  Y.,  and  appeals  to 
ns  to  know  if  this  is  a  fact.  In  reply,  we  can  say  we  have  never 
sern  or  heard  of  the  insect  In  this  part  of  the  country.  We  tdiall, 
however,  doubtless  have  all  that  is  known  in  regard  to  it  from  Dr. 
Prrcn,  whose  observations  we  hope  to  receive  to  accompany  Mi. 
R.'s  communication  in  our  next  number. 


DssTBVcnw  lNsxcT.~In  a  late  visit  to  Onondaga  and  Cayaga 
coonties,  we  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  miuiy  of  iha  or- 
ebards,  and  in  some  iiistancea  of  woodlaiuls,  which  had  been  over- 
run, and  the  foliage  eaten  by  a  species  of  caterpillar.  We  learn  that 
tiiia  insect  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  Ihe  districu  named,  last  year, 
and  that  the  fruit  of  some  orchards  was  destroyed  by  it  ,*  but  h  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  localities  where  it  appeared  most  numerously  last 
year,  are  this  year  neariy  exempt  from  their  ravages  they  seem  to 
move  on  every  year,  to  territory  before  imoccnpied  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  produce  much  in^jury,  as  the  orchards  where  they 
prevailed  last  year,  have  failed  to  produce  fruit,  both  that  and  the  pre- 
sent scBson— the  insect  having  actually  destroyed  the  former  crop, 
and  so  injured  the  trees  that  they  were  incapable  th»  season  of  pro- 
duciug  fruit  The  caterpillar  is  not  particular  as  to  its  food,  as  it  de- 
vours the  leaves  of  most  kiiidsof  deciduous  trees  which  it  meets  with, 
such  as  elm,  maple,  oak,  beech,  apple,  pear.  Sec.  In  some  instances 
it  this  year  devoured  all  the  foliage  within  its  reach,  and,  taking  to  the 
fences  and  other  objecu,  died  in  myriads,  before  it  passed  into  the 
chrysalis  slate.  In  size,  the  larvco  resembles  the  common  apple-tree 
oaterpUlar,  and  is  not  uuliko  the  latter  ijt  general  appearance,  though 
the  two  are  evidently  of  distinct  species.  The  apple-tree  caterpillar 
congregates  in  webs  or  "  nesu."  The  other  q)read8  over  the  whole 
tree,  and  does  not  shelter  iuelf  under  a  web.  The  larvsB  q>iiu  a  co- 
coon, and  is  tramformed  to  a  brown  moth,  with  a  black  head.  It  is 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  common  caterpillar  moth.  The  insect  is  new 
to  us.    We  hope  it  will  receive  attention  from  entomologists. 


Tux  WiiSAT  Crop  IN  ViBOiNiA.— MiCAJ AH  DAViSfEsq.,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Vs.,  writes  under  date  of  July  9th—"  Our  farmers  have  har- 
vested their  wheat  in  fine  order,  and  though  the  crop  is  hardly  an 
average  in  quantity,  (much  of  it  having  been  winter>killed,)  it  is  of 
very  fine  quality— probably  never  surpassed,  and  rai  3ly  equalled. 
We  are  now  suiTeriug  much  from  want  of  rain.  The  oat  crop  has 
been  much  curtailed  by  drouth,  and  com  and  many  vegetables  are 
now  sulTering  intensely.*'  . 

Cmops  IN  Ororoia.— RicHASO  A.  BxirsoN,  Esq.  of  Macon,  Oa., 
writes  under  date  of  June  90th,  as  felloe's:  "  We  have  had  an  im- 
usual  drouth  throughout  most  of  this  state,  until  very  recently.  Wo 
now  have  copious  showers.  The  imt  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure 
— ^all  oats  only  succeeding  at  all.  Com  is  improving  since  the  rains. 
The  wheat  crop  is  lietier  than  in  several  previous  years.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes will  be  scarce,  most  of  them  dying  in  the  '  beds.'  Cotton  looks 
small  and  badly,  and  the  prospect  for  a  crop  is  gloomy.  We  never 
have  had  more  tnxit.  Water-melons  have  been  in  market  for  several 
weeks,  and  peaches  and  apples  are  ripening.'? 


RAVBotnLLXT  Smxsp.— We  have  received,  too  late  for  this  num- 
ber, a  oommuuicaiion  (rom  S.  W.  Jkwbtt,  Esq.,  of  Woybrklge, 
Vt ,  in  relation  to  the  French  Marino  Sheep,  of  which  he  has  lately 
Made  an  exsensive  parchase  in  Prance.  Mir.  J.  wiH,  we  hope,  furnish 
forthis  journal,  a  aariaa  of  artielaa  «mbr«oii«  hit  aoiet  of  agrietdtur- 
■1  maners,  taken  whila  in  Buropa. 


Tbx  Potato  Disxasr.— We  lender 
Proctor,  Danvere,  Mass^  for  a 
from  Prof.  T.  W.  Harris,  of  Harvard  CoOege, 
which  attack  the  poUto.    ProC  H/s  renarf 
i  and  show  clearly  that  (as  we  have  aHraya 
disease  has  uo  conuect.oa  with  D^iccta    We  tr^m 
did  not  reach  ns  in  time  for  this  na  i.ber.    bwSbe 


Ae  artide 


Dowxdig's  Sxxdlxrg  Rhtraxr.— In  the  proper  mtMiuu.  for  cKiSf 
this  plant,  we  received  from  Mr.  Jajixs  Wiubox.  of  i&a  cjry.  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  variety,  orginally  grown  irom  aoed  by  Mr.  Csaxixs 
DowxntG,  of  Newborgfa,  N.  Y.  We  ibmk  it  wniakw  id  aav  Lai 
we  have  ever  seen.  In  color  and  texture  it  resnafalearfae  Eacty  Sal 
but  is  far  more  productive  than  that  variety,  while  it  is  fk&y  eqaa^ar 
perhaps  better,  in  quality. 


CoRRKcnoN. — ^In  oor  Jane  nvnber,  (page  912,) 
gra|A  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  a  pear  tree,  ha  ihe  gardes  of  U- 
N  cs  Cork,  of  Oakland  county,  Midugan— ihe  fftrifnf  there  earfs 
havuig  been  communicated  to  the  MrcAigiM  Tormur.  We  tere  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Coxx,  c(»Teetiug  a  nusiake  in  tiie  arode- 
The  word  "diameter"  which  ocoors  in  relaeiice  lol3tesiaB«f  te 
tree,  should  have  been  tinwnftnmM. 


Do  Toam  Eat  8TAWBRxmiBi?^A0ca>dnig  lo  Che  ^ 
port  of  a  late  discussion  by  the  "  Americaa  Inatirate 
given  in  the  New-York  Jftnwr,  ProC  J.  J.  M!api 
are  very  fond  of  Strawfoerriea,  and  select  the  best  for  llvir  owe  efi- 
ing."  This,  as  is  said  of  ether  tfaniga  aometimea  faond  at  pr^A  a 
"  very  important  «f  tmc."  Toads  have  oAen  been  spoken  of  wafr- 
ful  in  gardens,  on  accomit  of  their  destroying  insects,  ani  bc:8f  ,  te- 
stes, entirely  harmless  to  vegetation.  The  singular  trail  which  Prx 
M.  attributes  to  them  is  new,  and  as  his  statement  may  hare  oe  t^ 
feet  to  banish  these  useful  little  animals  from  grooiids  where  ^y 
have  heretofore  been  admitted,  we  take  the  liberty  of  oieriBar  ■ 
their  favor  the  plea  of  "  not  guilty,' '  to  the  above  charige.  twt  ca'v 
authority  to  which  it  is  convenient  to  refer  at  thia  time,  ia  Dr.  Dx  Kat. 
In  the  JVo/uraZ  History  if  New-Yorkj  he  says  of  the  ^'dxaism 
American  Tond" — "  We  must  not  overlook  its  value  in  dimin^sag 
the  number  of  noxious  insects.  *  *  *  It  is  a  tinud,  haoAeasfe 
animal,  and  has  even  been  dnmestieaied.  •  •  •  "Hiey  live  spa 
insects,  earth-worms,  &c.,  which  they  ahrayv  seise  when  is  aoiks, 
reliising  to  touch  any  dead  food." 


SKKnLisG  Apple.— Mr.  Wm.  Wilsow,  of  West  MBica,  Saraiagt 
county,  has  lef\  with  us  a  specimen  of  an  apple  which  cremated  m 
his  farm— the  original  tree  having  died  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  is  a 
•mall<«ized,  fair  apple,  evidendy  a  long-keeper-^the  ^lecimeaa  be^ 
perfectly  souixl  on  the  first  of  July ;  but  it  is  not  of  superior  i^alily, 
from  its  want  of  juiciueas  and  flavor. 


DsvoN  Cattlb  por  Massachubstts. — ^Three  Devon  h^fon,  d»> 
signed  for  lion.  B.  V.  Frxxch,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  laxcly  passed 
through  this  city.  One  was  two  years  old,  and  the  others  were  yee- 
lings— the  former  bred  by  H.  N.  Washbon,  the  latter  by  Jaxos 
Blackman,  Butternuts,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  Tliey  are  decidedy 
fine  animalg,  and  will  be  a  valuable  orkiition  to  Mr.  Frxxcb's  hod, 
which  before  comprised  some  very  superior  Devons;,  fomxerh-  jxtv 
cured  by  the  officers  of  the  Mas8acha?ctts  Society  for  Promotti^  Ag- 
riculture, from  the  celebrated  herd  uf  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 


Matsrials  ior  MAinntx.~AoguBt  is  usually  the  dhcsi  xnoash  el 
the  year,  and  consequently  most  favorable  to  the  reclamation  ef  wtf 
lands,  and  to  the  excavation  of  "  muck"  for  manare.  Every  fkraw 
shotdd  provide  snbtances  of  soraekiixi  for  absorbing  tiieliqu^  ci\m 
stables  and  yards.  Straw,  or  Utter  of  any  kind  wiU  answer  for  ii» 
purpose,  but  all  fhnnsdo  not  ailbrd  this  matmal  in  soffieieiit  qiaati- 
ty.  We  have  often  recommended  the  use  of  rnnek,  or  peaty  cartL, 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  negleet  of  this  substance— either  iitum  a  waai 
of  a  knowledge  of  its  value,  or  some  other  cause— nndaces  a  r^eli- 
ticm  of  the  suggestion.  Muck  varies  greatly  in  value,  but  aU  is  nwre 
or  less  valuable— esptscially  as  an  absofbeiit  of  urine.  It  is,  m  naay 
instances,  a  good  manure  of  hself.  The  deposits  of  small  swmraps. 
usuaily  covered  with  ash  trees,  surrotRided  by  high  lante,  are  oAn 
of  this  qhoracter.  The  nodt  conlaiaR  less  acid  than  ikat  csunumtfy 
found  in  swamps  where  evergreeos  grow.    We  have  lately  bofrd  the 
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testimony  of  aom«  of  th«  b«at  fannen  in  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  to 
the  effect  that  a  compost  made  of  equal  parti  of  muck  from  an  ash 
•nd  elm  swamp,  with  bam-yaxd  or  stable  manure,  would  produce 
greater  effects,  and  better  crops,  for  any  length  of  time,  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  clear  manure.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  is  the 
principle  contained  in  tliis  substaiice,  which  produces  those  effects — 
whether  it  is  tlie  carbon  which  is  ultimately  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  feeds  the  crops,  or  any  other  cause, 
is  of  secondary  consequence  to  the  farmer,  so  long  as  the  effects  aie 
produced— and  of  these  there  is  no  doubt 


Keep  vp  the  Wab  against  Weeds. — The  war  which  all  farm- 
ers should  wage  against  weeds,  should  be  one  of  extermination. 
Hence  it  should  be  continued  to  so  late  a  period  in  the  season  that 
there  can  be  no  chance  for  them  to  form  seeds.  If  ttiey  grow  so 
much  among  crops  that  they  cannot  be  dug  up,  or  pulled  up,  cut  them 
off  before  the  seed  matures.  The  more  closely  this  labor  is  followed 
up,  the  lighter  will  the  labor  be,  year  after  year,  and  the  better  will 
be  the  crops,  from  not  being  injured  by  their  enemies.  It  will  pay  well 
to  mow  stubble  fields  in  autumn.  Sometimes  the  herbage  which  is 
obtained  wOt  afford  a  very  good  fodder  for  winter,  as  a  change  either 
for  cattle  or  aheep.  The  bitter  plants  which  frequently  constitute  a 
great  port  of  the  growth,  serve  as  oondiments  to  aanst  digtstxui  and 
promote  the  appetite.  Packed  away  with  straw  in  alternate  layers, 
they  will  not  spoil  by  heating,  and  will  impart  a  relisnto  the  straw. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  of  cutting  the  weeds  which  grow  in  stub- 
ble, is  to  prevent  them  from  seeding  the  ground,  and  to  clear  them 
off  out  of  the  way  of  the  crop  of  gross  or  clover  the  next  year.  A 
horse-rake  can  be  used  to  gather  the  crop. 


DrainTilks.— By  Messrs.  Babgock  &  Co.'s  advertise- 
ment  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  now  making  tfles  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  them.  TVe  are  in. 
formed  that  many  persons  who  have  not  used  tiles  for 
drain ingy  have  an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
ends  by  passing  one  tile  into  another.  This  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  The  following  are  the  directions  which 
Messrs.  B.  &  Co.  give,  and  which  may  be  safely  followed: 
*'  The  ditch  should  be  formed  wedge-shaped,  and  dng 
from  2i  to  3  feet  deep,  and  should  be  smooth  on  thebot- 
tom ,  with  a  proper  descent.  The  tiles  are  simply  placed 
end  to  end ;  wedged  a  little  on  the  sides,  if  necessary, 
to  keep  them  in  line;  the  top  of  the  joints  covered  with 
a  sod,  turned  grass  side  down :  if  sods  are  not  at  hand, 
use  shavings  or  straw  for  a  covering.  Water  will  find 
its  way  through  the  joints:  experience  will  prove  that 
you  can  not  keep  it  out.  In  wet  lands  lay  the  drains 
25  feet  apart;  other  locations,  from  30  to  50  feet.  On 
soft  bottoms,  lay  under  the  Tile  a  narrow  board,  and  fill 
up  the  ditch  with  earth.'' 


ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES. 

Bkst  CLnwnfo  Rosis.— H.  B.  D.,  Middletown,  Ct.  The  Queen 
of  the  Prairie  and  naltimoro  Belle,  will  be  found  preferable.  They 
may  be  set  either  in  aatumn  or  spring. 

Lick  on  Cattlk.— -Young  Farmer.  Unguentitm,  a  preparation 
of  mercury,  is  most  effectual  ui  destroying  vermin  on  caule,  but  it  is 
not  a  safe  remedy  to  be  applied  to  stock  running  at  large,  because  if 
they  get  wet  under  its  operation,  it  is  liable  to  produce  salivatioa  and 
weakness  of  the  limbs,  &c.  Oil,  or  any  kind  of  grease,  will  kill  the 
vermin,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  actual  contact  with  tliem.  Tobacco  de« 
coctiou  %vill  also  kill  them,  but  is  liable  to  sicken  and  weaken  the 
■Uxk  for  a  while.  Everything  considered,  whale  oil,  is  perhaps,  the 
best  rpplication.  It  should  be  put  on  those  parui  of  the  body  where 
the  vermin  attach  themselves  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

ScotT&iNO  iir  CALTSS.>-The  cause  of  thk  dbease  is  often  indiges. 
tioDrHlyBpepsia.    In  iti  early  stage  it  may  generally  be  cured  by 


chalk— allowing  tho  animal  to  lick  from  a  lump  whatever  it  chooses. 
If  the  attack  continue,  give  castor-oil,  in  doses  equal  to  those  tumally 
administered  for  adult  persons.  This  will  cleanse  the  intestines,  and 
in  most  cases  will  check  the  disease. 

AoRicuLTirsAL  BooKs.—Nortou's  ^'  Elements,"  and  most  of  the 
Agricultural  Books  advertised  in  the  Cultivator,  con  be  had  at  this 
office. 

WsAKKXss  or  THK  SpiKB  III  PiGs< — ^A  Subscriber,  Berks  coun- 
ty, Pa.  Weakness  of  the  spine  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  and  is  oAeu  very  prominent  in  animals  which 
have  been  bred  from  parents  having  this  tendency.  It  is  a  serious  de- 
fect, and  should  either  be  corrected  in  tlie  stock  in  which  it  appeaiSf 
by  a  "strong  cross,"  or  the  stock  should  be  given  up  altogether. 
There  is,  however,  a  weakness  of  the  back  which  is  different  Ctom 
this,  and  is  caused  by  what  is  called  the  "  kklney-worm."  The  ani- 
mal drags  its  posterior  ports,  as  you  describe.  The  best  rema^  we 
have  known,  is  to  feed  with  com  soaked  in  lye  of  wood  ashes. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Harpxb*s  hvw  Mohthlt  MAOAXiirs.— The  number  of  thismaga> 
zine  for  July,  is  particularly  rich  and  excelleut  both  inilsillustratioos 
oiuf  matter.  It  opens  with  an  article  on  '*  Our  National  Aimiversary,*' 
by  B.  J.  LossiNO,  embellished  with  beautifully  engraved  portraits  of 
the  Revoluliouary  Fathers,  with  brief  sketches  of  their  characters,  a 
copy  of  the  DeclnratiDfr  of  ludopendenco,  and  fac-similies  of  the 
original  signatures.  IfsaM  we  have  an  article  on  life-boats  and  life- 
cars,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  iviih  eleven  excellent  illustrations.  There 
arc  also  many  other  interesting  and  valoaUe  articles  in  the  number- 
particularly  one  on  the  Eclipses  of  the  month  of  July,  1851,  by 
Charles  Colbt,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory ,~and  those  on  the 
8olar  System,  Somnambulism,  See.  Published  by  Haspxk  It 
Bbothkbs,  &2  Cliff  street,  New- York. 


P1CT0JUA.L  Field  Book  ot  the  RBvoLTmoH.— Nos.  M  and  15  of 
this  excellent  work  have  been  received.  The  former  comprises 
principally  historical  incidents  connected  with  the  State  of  Rhode- 
I.iland  and  it5  vicinity.  Its  illnsi rations  are  of  a  highly  uneresting 
character,  and,  as  usual,  are  executed  in  the  finest  style.  Among 
them  is  the  Old  Tower  at  Newport,  Head  Quarters  of  the  British 
General  Prescott,  Scene  of  the  Battle  on  Rhode-Island,  in  1778, 
Portrait  and  Sign-manual  of  King  Philip,  Gen.  Woshusgton's  Head 
Quarters  at  Newburgh,  Ac.  No.  15  brings  down  the  history  to  the 
capture  of  Andre.  This  number  abounds  with  fine  illustrations  rep- 
resenting various  points  of  interest  on  the  Hudson,  espeeially  the  old 
fortifications  at  West  Point  and  vicinity,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  best  the  work  has  contained.  This  work  ought  to  be  in  every 
family  in  the  United  Stales.  The  author  is  Benson  J.  Lossino,  and 
the  publidiers  arcHARPSX  ft  Bkotbers,  New- York.  It  wHl  be 
completed  in  about  twenty  numbers,  which  ore  soM  at  25  cents  each. 


Albany  Prices  Current* 

Aluant,  July  15. 
Floitb.— We  have  had  a  better  demand  for  flour  during  the  month, 
and  prices  of  most  descriptions  con  be  quoted  13|a25c.  higher ,  in- 
duced mainly  by  an  increased  shipping  demand,  and  an  active  specu- 
lative movement.  Advices  from  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  in  reference  to  the  harvest,  for  all  descriptions  of  grain  are  very 
favorable;  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  North 
Missouri  our  accounts  agree  in  staling  that  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
com  are  exceedingly  promismg  for  both  quality  and  quantity.  An 
increased  breadth  of  land  has  been  seeded,  and  the  harvest  this  year 
will  tmdoubtedly  exceed  that  (^  any  preceding  one— end  this  comes 
m  the  face  of  low  prices.  The  sales  of  the  month  add  up  38,000  to 
40,000  bis.,  closing  at  83.75aS4  for  common  Westem  and  inferior 
State ;  $4a94.2S  for  good  State  and  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Wiscon 
sin;  84.!i5aS4.311  for  Ohio;  84.37ia^^ for  Genesee ;  (H.S0a$4.a2i 
for  extra  O. ;  ^.03^aS4  87|  for  fancy  Gen.  and  tSaSS.as  for  extra  Gen. 
Com  meal  is  m  steady  demand  at  $1.18|c.  per  cwL  in  bagrt.  Liverpool 
dates  of  July  1st,  received  by  the  Franklin,  state  that  the  fine  weath- 
er had  caused  a  complete  stagnation  in  the  flotur  market  and  sales 
would  have  been  made,  had  buyers  appeared,  at  a  decline  of  9i.  per 
hrUen  Amsricon,  and  la.  per  seek  00  Freoch  flour.     The  reoeipis 
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coireflipondtrg  period  lul  jtu. 

OiATK.— The  tnitt  o!  wheu  ilDiic«  As  nuinlh  ■gSTtg«e  KI,(raD 
bmhcLi,  It  plica  which  ihow  ■  pvduiUr  deelimng  piukel;  wa 
qiwu  Oeiusee  lOSillSt  for  onliiwrTVipii™,  Ohio  MiM,iiid  Micbi- 
fU  KbIOIc.  nimuiulLjr.  Soma  niDpla  of  new  Somhenl  wheal 
vren  (hown  oa 'Change  on  liLinB.;  ih«T  ""  1™^  PelenhaTth, 
V*.;  itieheitywu  well  Med  and  ptninp.  Rfe  hu  been  ia  Uimwd 
•upplf,  wiih  Mica  aoOO  biuhelf,  in  lou  al  70)>Tae. 

The  nln  of  neU  are  large ;  abnnt  70,0)0  buihela  have  beeo  taken 
aince  our  lait^  he  fibres  which  abow  a  deeLinc  on  prcvumi  QUOtl- 
tjoni,  owing  la  the  large  reeeipla  of  Weitern;  wa  qnoie  1la43c.  for 
jood  WfaifTH,  Canndian,  and  Canal.  'Tho  Iraniaetiom  in  com  dur- 
ing the  nunilh  hive  twFii  large;  npwatdior911),000biiibela  hare  been 

fUlaa  well  a-h  waaamonlh  ago^  we  quote  54iM|  (oraonndputile 
«f  Weatrvn  mixnlt  and  M  for  Yullow  roond  which  ij  in  llmiicd  niH 
jiy\  there  ianomund  while  c^dcrLog.  Heated  aiKl  damaged  parcDii 
whieharTiTe  Treely,  ■ell  al  48a50c.  T^e  Ijverpoc4  adriccala  ihe  lit 
quote  coma  decline  oT  ]>.  per  quarter,  and  wheal  3d.a3d.  per  banhel 


HLOhioandS.  P.,  ntV3taX9]ratOhio,iiidlia)B94lbti).P.i  tdiuing 
at  23]a!4c.  for  Ohio  and  B.  P. 

pKoviiiDjii. — The  retail  demand  ie  (teady  and  E^notatioiu  are  tm- 
ehaoged ;  we  quote  new  meii  pork  llSaTS JD,  do.  prime  S13.  Beef, 
Ble>  11^10,50,  and  tStB  for  prime.  lIurM,  ^ialOc.  for  amoked, 
ud  Ta^lc.  for  ahoulden;  in  pickle,  hame  TaSc.  and  ihoulden  Da6)c. 
LardaalDc    Buiier  12al4c.  for  new  Stale.    Cheeae  GaTc. 

Bor*.— SiMOe  Mtei  of  the  growth  of  ISIS  and  1819  have  been 
Diade  for  brewing  al  3ie.  for  the  former,  and  30c.  for  tha  latter. 

Pt-UTta.— I^on  Scotia  ia  down  lo  Sa.SO  with  a  good  nipply  and 
niei  TOD  to  800  una. 

Wool. — The  market  here  haa  not  opened  yet ;  the  only  aale  we 

Fud.—Wc  hice  hot  Utile  la  nolicB;  ibe  tale*  ua  alnal  30,D0D 
boab^  at  14c.  for  ri»tt>,  llaUe.  for  eactnd  quality  and  lODi 
IK  middling!.    There  have  been  no  aalea  of  mammt  within  U 


Silt  ■  in  fair  demand  at 


tJfDrbrU.atlOlforbagB. 


Saparior  Bead  Whaat. 
LAROB  asKTimenl  of  The  ben  varieiiei  of  Improred  Seoi 
L  Wheal  for  tale,  among  which  are  the  Golden  Anatialian,  Chin 
Trofe,  White  Fluii,  Uutchintou'i  Imprmed,  »toule  and  Mediler 
i»n.  A.  B.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Ug.  1— IL 180  and  191  Water  Mreel,  New- York 


RYEof  ih 
lale  fall 


Impnrad  Tnnap  Saad. 

STRAP-LEAVED    Red-top,  Flal,  Norfolk,  Iffllg  Tankaid 
low  Stoiic,  Aberdeen,  and  aeveral  other  of  iho  moet  anjtored 
kind!  if  tumgp  leed,  juM  received  freih  fnmi  England.  * 

A.  B.  AiAeN  ft  CO., 
Aug.  1— tl. IBB  and  191  Waler  atreet,  New-V. 


M«dlt«iTaiieMi  Whaat. 


Agricultural  WarehoaM  and  Seeditore,  301  k 


State  Agrionltiiral  WaTehoiue. 

fpHE  totucrber  would  reipeclfolly  invite  the  alleniionof  Farmei* 

cultural  Implemenfa.  among  which  raay  be  found  Prouly  Sl  Mear'a 
ceJebraled  audhLghly  ajiproved  Ceiucr  Drauffhi  PIqwi.  Emery  ft 
Co  'j  Improved  Railroad  Hor«  Powci  and  ThrMher,  all  of  which 
'    '  niunu  al  Ibe  late  Ulate  Agricullural  Pair,  and  are 


if  Field  and  Garde: 


Pereont  pnrehajing  aniclia  from  ma  may  rely  upon  their  ghtng 

aalialaclioa,  aa  I  iuMud  keapisg  only  aueh  aa  t  can  fully  w ' 

G  a.  BAI 
Aog.l-ll. 


No. »  cur  nnel^  Naw-I^ort. 


K  to  8!  per  fool.  EHBRV  ft  CO.,  W  ft  m  End>iT, 


A.  OO.'S 

Haw-Tork  SUU  Soctoty^  Flirt  Tm^m 
RAILROAD  HOR8E-FOWERS. 

J.  aalacriben,  are  oferedtbe  public  with  the  aminiinuuibq 
ire  all  they  are  If  preKincrt— ihey  having  beeu  very  f  unianrh  1^ 
thoroughly  intmdueedMiidwslHi,  iide  by  «de,wilh>lllbf  IrarijM. 
era  known,  of  any  note  in  the  country,  and  been  prefernil- 
7^  Ghaimianof  (he  Agtieulmral  Bociely^iComaiitttKBa» 

lime°auhe  I'al*  Slate  Fair.  (Se«.  1«e0.1  al  Aibaoy,  iaeunuf  i!> 
rarioui  Uorae-Powcra.  rii .  Wheeler'a,  Alleo'i.  Haai'a  ml  lam 

mrihal"™™  waa'lhe  be«,  and  if'l  wanlod  «»,  1  im*!  F- 
TWENTY  DOLURa  more   for    )-our»  than  aayKtwinJi 

of  paniality  for  your  cKablifchiDew,  and  Baaoonmiurt^aiif^ 

and  if  otiten  have  a  better-  article  tbaii  yon,  I  woold  dnitv  n  Ob 
favor,  if  the  deciuHL  rained  your  e4tabliabment,ai^vicc  ran,  M 

■Whb  the  tefliraeny  of  anch  men  aa  the  anibor  of  the  htfm^ 
which,  logeiher  with  the  changeable  gearing^  aaduther  i^^*f 

Lllinibls,'°EffieKnl.  andV^onomical  HoU-Power  amailr^ 

the  public  may  reM  aiauied  of  being  fluniahed  hy  u  wiih  t  "I*" 

Having  heretofore  been  obliged  to  baye  a  laige  perrtia  <'f  "^ 

and  want  of  dependence  lo  be  placed  upon  the  qoaLrr  r^  c^  a^ 
lerlala  and  wornuLiiahmi  we  ha xt  now  eo  eitcmJed  xt  (v^r^* 
lo  enable  oatomnkc  eUpartaof  all  our  own  machmei  lud  eun^ 

(dhytn. 

The  Two  Hor«  Power  Threidier  and  Sepflretor  ii  tJjaKi, »« 
three  or  four  men,  of  thmhing  from  ISO  lo  SOO  basbeb  «"  ■'"' " 
rye.  and  the  tiiiele  one  from  m  to  100  bnhcl^  or  digble  Om  f^ 

Thepricelor  Emery  ft  Co.'i one  Rorae  Power....  Rom 

do  do  Thieaben  and  Ceparala,.    JSM 

da    Sandi.wreneb.oileraiidenra  piece*,....      S««-tl» 

do    Two  HoTM!  Power 1W-* 

da  do        Threilier  wid  Separaloi, KM  „„, 

do    Bandu,  ojTer,  »Tfnch.ftc., JtD-^l»« 

Prica  of  Emery'a  Thieaber  and  Cleaner,  with  band*,  wrene*- 

Ua    '' SiwMiH,'i™JiieleiWM*V.'."!!!!"i!i..   »■ 

Price  of  Gram'a  Fan  MilK  aAmed  lor  haial  or  power  __ 

from, , aaWttM 

Alao  Whcller'i  Rack  and  Fmion  Power,  mHiu&cUirri  "T  "; 
Klyea.  and  warranted  equal  to  any  of  tbo  kind  In  aee.  V'J~'^ 

SiBTsa,  fnr  die  following  pricea  : 

One  Ilorae  Power, ^ 

Two Horaa Power l"*" 

AntheabonaietubiecIiolbawUTaBtyofthcee  ■«>"*^^ 

■rial,  end  if  not  utiafaclory  may  ha  renimad  audhdlparctaitiHi^ 

Thoae  wiohing  to  procure  Ehebt  *  Co.'i  laid  ^"^'"t?', 
miun  Hcne  Power  and  hiachiiw,  will  ohaerie  thai  Ihei  **"' ' 
cut  on  •vtm  link  tj  ekain  aul  iad  lehait  B'A-tBn:  <"^  *" 

^"por  ftinher  panieulara,  prieei  4c.,  aa*  Cualegpe  of  All«5*f 
ricnlinral  Warehooae,  (kiniihad  gratia.  ^MKHY  »  CO 

OrigioaJ  and  lole  Pioorietorj  of  the  AlbanyAfrioiltaia'  «'"J' 
WarehouK  and  Seed  %\ait,  Noa  M8  and  in  Bnadn)  t^ 
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BLK.WANGUBR  A  BAB&Y, 

Jfimnl  Hop$  Gonlm  taut  Ifun$rU$y  RotktMer,  N.  Y.y 

WILL  publish  on  first  of  Auenst,  a  new  wholesale 
price  Catalogue f  for  fall  of  1851,  which  will  offer 
nmiSQal  indnoements  to  purchAsers  of  Nursery  Stock  in 
IftTge  quantitieR.  Every  person  who  intends  purchasing 
in  the  ensuing  fall,  will  find  It  to  their  advantage,  (pre- 
vious to  sending  their  orders  elsewhere)  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  thetfe  catalogues,  which  will  be  furnished 
gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications  or  at  the  office. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1, 1851— 2t. 

▲natraUa  Oolden  Wheat. 

THE  Ufgett  and  inoft  ivoduetive  MtheaX  in  the  Mxnid.  Tlio  sub- 
■crib«n  are  now  ^epiured  to  fHrniih  farmera  and  othen,  interest- 
ed in  the  growth^  of  this  splendid  and  Tahmble  wheat,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  at  the  lowest  market  price.  This  wheal  has  been  cultiva^ 
ted  on  Long  Island  for  the  hist  two  years  with  perfect  enccesa,  and 
yields  at  least  one-third  more  to  the  acre  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
varieties.  Farmers  and  seedsmen  wishing  to  procure  this  wheal, 
will  please  send  in  their  orden  m  time  as  the  supply  is  limited.  Speci- 
mens of  the  growth  of  this  wheat  can  be  seen  at  the  store  of  the  sub- 
aeribers.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
all  the  Tarietica  of  Oraa,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO- 
Aug.  1— It. Na  VB7  Water  street,  New- York. 

Xztensiv«  Sale  of  Seal  Srtats  in  Yirginia. 

ON  the  10th  day  of  November,  1851,  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  Williamsborgh,  27S7  acres  of  Irnid  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  Maupin.  lyhig  between  said  city  and  James- 
town :  350  acres  of  which  are  nighly  improved,  also  about  100  acres 
of  the  richest  meadow.  The  other  portion  is  abundantly  studded  with 
valuable  oak  and  puie  timber  easily  accessible  bir  water,  a  part  of 
which  lies  on  a  navigable  creek,  where  b  located  the  brick  work  of 
a  once  valuable  mnnufacturing  water  mill,  to  which  vesicls  may 
float,  and  which  exeek  empties  into  James  river,  one  mile  distant 
therefrom.  Tliese  lands  will  be  sold  in  tracts  to  suit  purchasers :  also 
other  real  estate  will  then  and  there  be  sold,  embracmg  most  desira- 
ble houses  and  lots  in  said  city  and  bicludin|[  a  new  ana  commodious 
brick  store  house  and  lot  See  card  published,  and  address  Wil' 
liamsbqrgh,  Va.  R.  H.  ARMISTEAD, 
Aug.  1— 4t.  ' Executor  and  Com. 

HQB8E  POWERS  AUD  IHB2BHSB8. 

TIE  subscribers  solicit  the  attention  of  the  farming  community, 
lo  their  extensive  assortment  of  tmsurpassed  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers  of  all  kinds  now  in  use. 

1st.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  both  for  one  and  two 
horses,  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  ever  made,  both  for  strength,  dura- 
bility, economy  and  utility,  being  eonstrncted  on  scientific  prindples 
ao  as  to  avoid  all  friction  possible,  thereby  makuig  them  the  lightest 
mnning  power  m  the  United  Slates. 

Snd.  The  circular  wrought  Iron  Power,  calculated  for  one  to  six 
horses.    A  new  and  well  approved  article. 

9d.  Iron  Sweep  Powers  of  our  own  manufacture,  for  one  to  four 
horses,  a  first  rate  machine  that  has  always  given  the  bestsatis&ciion. 

4th.  The  Bogardns  Power  for  one  to  four  horses,  a  verv  compact 
machine  and  ada^ed  to  all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  mane  entirely 
of  iron.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  several  other  kinds  oi 
'well  approved  powers,  together  with  all  the  various  kinds  of 
tinder  and  over  shot  Threshing  Machines  ever  made.  Also  the  largest 
and  most  compiele  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Im- 
plements, field  and  Garden  seeds  to  be  found* in  the  Union,  all  of 
which  will  be  9old  upon  the  best  terms  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Per- 
sons in  want  of  any  of  the  above  articles  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  to  call  on  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO., 


Aug.  l-<(f . 


No.  197  Water  street,  New- York. 


Ohapln'a  New  Portable  Older  MUL 
npHE  demand  for  these  machines,  previous  to  the  present  iroprove- 
X  ment,  has  been  even  more  than  sufficient ;  and  an  increase  is  not 
desired,  Unless  it  can  be  eariier  in  the  season. 

All  applications  for  Mills  should  be  made  before  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, or  tnev  will  fall  among  a  larga  number,  some  of  which  cannot 
be  supplied  in  season  for  operation. 

The  present  form  of  these  machines,  both  large  and  small,  by  last 
fill's  operations,  hove  proved  themselves  much  more  practical  than 
before  the  improvement.  They  are  destined  to  an  extensive  patron- 
age. Under  ordinary  circumstances^  but  one  horse  ii  required  to 
operate  or  draw  the  large  mill.  With  the  hdp  of  two  men  and  a 
horasL  taey  go  into  the  orchard  and  turn  out  trom  1:2  to  16  barrels 
of  eioer  per  day* 

Puck,  135  doUan  with  waggon  wheels  and  thiDs— 100  dollars  wtdi- 
out. 

The  Mills  mav  be  delivered  without  wheels  and  thills,  and  be  ftn-- 
nished  at  their  place  of  desthtation. 

Two  men  may  operate  one  of  the  hand  Mills,  and  make  from"4  to 
6  barrels  of  eider  per  dajr.  About  one  barrel  is  made  at  each  press- 
big.    Price  40  dollars,  with  an  individual  right  of  nsuig. 

RAPELJE  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A.  PATCHIN,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  C.  COOLEY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
H.SPAULDING,  SjTacuse.  N.  Y. 

Mdnu/aeturing  Agtnt*. 
NATHAN  CHAPIN,  Patentee  and  ManuActnrer,  No.  106  West 
Water-eireei,  Syraeose,  N.  Y.  Aog.  1, 1861— IL* 


Fnilt  and  OmanwmUl  Treaa,  Ao. 

THE  subscribeis  solioit  the  atteniion  of  Nnfaerynen,Orchaidiits, 
and  Amateurs,  to  their  present  large  and  fine  stock  of  Nursery 

articles. 

SkmOard  Fruit  IVms/ot  OreAorrf^-Thrifty,  well  grown  and  hand- 
some, of  all  the  beet  varieties. 

Dmtrf  Trfifor  Garden*— Tht  largest  slock  in  the  country,  and  the 
most  complete. 

Dwarf  Pear  IVses—Ottr  ooQeclion  consists  of  well  known  leading 
varieties,  and  numbers  more  than  160,000  saleable  treef.  The 
superiority  of  these,  beuig  grown  in  this  country,  over  imported 
trees,  is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  cultivator.  Nobbing  in 
fact  in  this  country,  can  equal  our  cmlectionof  Pear  Trees:  they 
can  be  had  from  one  to  four  years  growth,  some  of  whicn  are 
now  covered  with  froit. 

Dwatf  Apple  lYwes—We  cultivate  in  large  quantities,  the  best  and 
handsomest  varieties  oT  Appie<«  on  Doucain  and  Paradise  stocks, 
for  Dwarf  and  Pyramids,  and  can  furnish  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Dwarf  Ckerrjf  2W«s— AU  the  leading  varieties  are  cultivated,  oq 
Mahaleb  stocks,  extensively.  We  can  furnish  by  hundred  and 
thousand,  from  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Cherry  CMmmt— The  largest  variety  known.  Upwards  of  1000  plants 
on  hand. 

Englieh  Gooedterriet—A\\  the  host  sorts. 

Large  Fruited  Monthly  JUupberrf,  that  gives  a  crop  of  fine  Frnh  in 
the  Autumn. 

flrmtpftwriss-.AU  the  best  sorts. 

Ornanuntal  Shade  2W«f— Of  good  siase  for  Streets,  Pazks,  &e.,  large 
and  well  grown. 

Choice  IVees  and  ShmAs,  for  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  mcloding 
all  the  finest  new  and  rare  articles  recenUy  introduced. 

Hardf  Evergreen  2V««r-Norway,  Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir,  of  small 
size  ill  larffe  gmg^fes,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  large  ones,  be* 
sides  nearly  gKy  ftso  and  rare  Evergreens^  iueluduig  Deodar 
Cedar,  Ccoar  Uf  Leiftnou,  Chili  Pine,  Cryptomeria  or  Japan 
Cedar,  HimaloPiin  Spnice,  &c.  ttc. 

Roees^  Paoniee—K  laT^  and  comi^ete  collectioo,  including  the  finest 
novelties. 

PMoxss— A  collection  of  upwards  of  60  varieties,  including  90  new 
varieties  imported  last  spring. 

DoAluM— Upwards  of  100  select  varieties,  including  the  finest  Eng- 
lish prize  flowers  of  1849  and  1860. 
The  followiug  catalogues,  giving  full  information  as  regards  terms, 

prices.  &c.  wilfbe  sent  gratis,  to  ul  who  apply  by  pcstp-peid  letters, 

or  at  the  office : 
1st.  A  general  descriptive  catalogue. 
9d.   A  wholsale  catalogue. 
3d.   Catalogue  of  Select  Green-House  Plants. 
4th.  A  special  catalogue  of  Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants  for  1891 

ELLWANGER  £  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
August  1, 1851— 3t. 

Bickford  &  Hoffinan'i  Orain  DrilL 

THIS  drill  is  made  and  s(M  by  the  subscribers,  at  Macedon,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Of  the  large  number  which  the)r  have  sold,  not  one 
lias  failed  to  give  satisiaction.  Decisive  tcslimouiuls  can  be  niriushed 
from  a  great  number  of  our  best  and  most  eminent  farmers,  that  IhiB 
drill  is  more  perfect  as  a  whole  than  any  other  of  the  many  good  ones 
which  have  been  used  in  the  country. 

Since  last  year,  we  have  added  an  IRON  CASING  to  the  gear 
workf  to  giurd  against  the  possibility  of  accident ;  the  drfll  tubes  are 
dispcwed  alteniotely  in  parallel  rows,  sowing  the  grain  in  rows  seven 
inches  apart,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  drill  tubes 
among  stones  and  clods.  They  sow  with  perfect  evenness,  whether 
on  a  level  or  ascending  or  descending  a  hilL  Every  part  is  made  of 
the  very  best  materials,  and  with  great  neatness  and  durability. 

[Q*  Of  the  great  number  scld.  not  one  has  been  returned^  akhou^ 
e€Kh  is  warranted  to  sow  oU  kinds  of  grain  vfitk  aeeuraey  and  wcf4 
sati^^tion  to  the  purchiuer..,£2  Subject  to  this  warrant,  we  respect* 
fully  invite  a  free  and  full  trial  of  the  merits  of  this  implement 

For  an  editorul  notice  and  figure  of  this  drill,  see  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Cultivator  for  this  year,  p.  909. 

PRICES— 965  for  7-tube  drill :  $76  for  9-tobe  drill,  and  886  for  11. 
tube  drill.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscribers,  at  Macedon. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  thankfully  received  and  promptly  attented  to,  ana 
shipmentB  made  at  canal  or  railroad.    BICKFORD  &  HOFFMArf. 

Macedon,  Aug,  1, 1851— St. 

Fronty  ft  Heai^  Celebrated  Centre  Draught  Plowi. 

A  LARGE  assortment  can  be  found  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  No.  26  Cliff  street,  New- York. 
June  1— -It. G.  H.  BARR, 

MANXJREa 

TJERUVIAN  GUANO  at  21  cents  per  lb. 
J.      Bone  Dust.  Sewings,  Shavings,  and  Crushed,  at  $2.85  per  bbL 
Bone  Black,  or  Burnt  Bones,  at  $3  per  hogshead. 
Bone  Waste,  or  Bone  Manure,  at  11  cents  per  lb. 
Sugar  House  Scum,  or  Bullock's  Hood,  at  ttt,60  per  hogshead. 
SnQ>hate  of  Soda  at  1  cents  per  lb;  packages  included  at  the  above 
prices.    For  sale  at  the  State  Agrioaltural  Warehouse 
Jmie  1— 4t.  G.  H.  BARR,  No.  35  Cliff-street,  New- York. 

1 1^     ia_  JM-I   -|-g|-         ■_■■■■_■ \   .  --  -  -— I '~" 

Colman'8  European  Agriculture* 

EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  peraonal  observation,  by 
HssKT  CoLM AM,  of  Massachusetts.  Two  lorre  octavo  vols 
Price,  when  neatly  bound,  tlie  same  as  published  in  Nos.,  86.  For 
•ale  as  the  office  of  THE  CULTIVATOR.   , 
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DixMi  Mid  X0nr>ft  Poultry  Book. 

JUST  PttblMied,  a  trealifM  on  the  hiitoiT  aiid  Management  of  Or- 
nametiia]  aiid  Domestic  Poultry.  By  Rev.  Edmoud  Saul  Dixon, 
A.  M..  with  large  addiuoiis,  by  J.  J.  Kerr,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with 
Btxty-fiye  portraits,  from  nature,  engraved  exprcMty  for  this 
work. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Domestic  Fowl. 

The  Reariirg  and  Management  of  Fowls. 

Eggs— their  Cdor,  Form,  and  Sex. 

Eggs— their  Preservation  for  Culinary  Purpoiea 

Kggs— their  Preservation  for  Incubation. 

Varieties  of  the  Shanghae  Fowl. 

The  Cochm  China  Fowl. 

Buniham's  Importation  of  Cochin  China  Fowls. 

The  Malay  Fowls,  sometimes  (though  erroneously)  called  Gkitt»> 
gong. 

The  Pheumnt— Malay  Fowl. 

Tlie  Guelderland  Fowl. 

Tht  Dorking  Fowl— Colored  Dorkmgs. 

The  Spanish  Fowl. 

The  Game  Fowl— The  Mexican  Hen  Cock  Game  Fowl. 

The  Chittagongs,  The  Java,  Tue  Shakebag,  and  the  Jersey  Bine 
Fowls. 

The  Poland  or  Polish  Fowl. 

The  Spangled  Hamburghs— The  Bolton  Grays  or  Creole  Fowls. 

The  Rumpless  Fowl,  the  Silky  and  Negro  Fowls,  the  Frizzled  or 
Friesland  Fowl,  the  Cuckoo  Fowl,  the  Blue  Dan  Fowl^  and  the 
Lark-erested  Fowl. 

The  Smooih-legged  Bantam. 

The  Daiig-hill  Fowl,  the  Dominkiue  Fowl,  Colonel  Jacques' 
Chicken  Coop,  Devereux*s  Method  of  Rearing  Chickeos  without  a 
Blether,  and  Cope's  Letter  on  Early  Chickens. 

Capoiiiziiig  Fowls. 

The  Pea  Fowl. 

The  Ring-necked  Pheasant. 

The  Turkey. 

The  Guinea  Fowl. 

The  Mule  SMrnn  (Cygnus  Olor.) 

The  Wild  or  Canada  Ooosa. 

The  Domestic  Goose. 

The  Hong  Hong  or  China  Goose. 

Tlie  Bremen  Goose. 

The  >Vhite-frontfd  or  Langhing  Oooae. 

The  White  China  Goose. 

The  Beruicle  Goose— The  Brent  Goose. 

The  Tame  Duck. 

This  work  is  well  bouud  m  muslin  and  is  printed  on  the  finest  paper. 
The  illustrations  are  engraved  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  from 
original  and  accurate  drawings,  and  the  whole  is  comprised  in  one 
vo4ume  of  480  pages  dmMlecimo,  pn<:e  91.  A  few  copies  have  been 
colored  aAer  nature.  Price  for  the  colored  copies,  92.50,  For  sale 
by  all  BoolueUers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.^ 

Aug.  l-"1t* 23  Minor  street,  Philadelphia. 

Situation  Wanted, 

AS  FARM  SXJPERINTENDENT,  by  a  young  single  man.  well 
qualified  not  only  for  out-door  arrangenieuts,  pariiculurly  with 
reference  to  the  breeding  and  rooua^emeut  o[  Clioiee  Stock,  but  also 
to  keep  the  book  accounts  eoiinecte<{therewhh.  For  furtlicr  informa- 
tion address  L.  G.  MORRIS,  of  Mount  Furdham^  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  who  will  furnish  satiiifactory  recommendations.    Aug.  1 — It. 

FOWLS  AND  Boaa 

THE  great  desire  manifested  in  New-England  for  procuring  good 
Poultry,  has  induced  H.  B.  COFFIN,  Newton^  Mass.,  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  breeding  and  importing  first  rate  stock.  All 
persons  desirous  of  having  the  purest  ana  best  to  breed  from,  may  de- 
pend upon  being  faithfully  ser\'ed.  Amou^  many  kinds  of  ^'owls  (ot 
sale  by  him,  are  Hie  following,  which  he'is  very  pttrti':ular  in  bleed- 
ing. 

Shanghae— Forbes  stock. 

Imperial  Chinese — Marsh  stock. 

Cochin  China— Coffin  do 

White  Shanghae    do  do 

Black  Shanghae     do  do 

Golden  Poland,  or  Spangled  Hamburgh. 
Dealers  in  Fowls  or  Eggs  for  halohing,  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 
Oilers  addressed  to  No.  5Ctmgntg  Square,  Boston,  will  be  promptly 
executed. Boston,  Aug.  1,  1831— Vii. 

FOR  SAIiE. 

GIFFORD  MORGAN,  a  very  superior  stallion  colt,  of  a  benmi- 
ful  dapple  bay  color,  sired  by  Gen.  Gilford,  g.  s.  Gifi<>rd  Morgan. 
Age  3  years  on  the  2(tth  August  next;  weiglicd  !HX)  lbs.  June  6,  gitin- 
ing  60  lbs.  from  12tli  March,  and  measures  14|  hands,  gaining  on q  inch 
from  March  12th.  In  spirit,  figure,  aud  activity,  closely  paticrus 
aAer  his  sire,  nnd  promises  to  fully  equal  his  «ire. 

His  dam  is  bay,  Morgan  built,  and  it  is  believed  can  trot  100  miles 
with  auy  other  of  her  age. 

Or  I  will  sell  Z.  TA\l.iOR,  a  bay  entire  horse  colt,  same  sire  and 
dam,  1  year  old  June  8, 1851;  or  the  above  named  breeding  mare,  in 
foal  by  Gen.  Giflbrd.  Either  two  of  the  three,  which  if  not  previous- 
ly disposed  of,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  New- York  Slate  Fair  at 
Rochester.  See  Genesee  Fanner  for  Feb.  p.  63,  for  notices  of  Ccn. 
Giflbrdj  now  conceded  to  be  the  best  living  entire  Morgan  horse,  (and 
for  which  large  offers  have  been  made  to  take  back  to  Vermont,)  see 
also  Albany  Culu valor  for  iai6,  p.  288, 319,  312,  3S5:  do.  for  1S47,  p. 
2S8.  J.  DORK. 

Scottsville,  Monr^  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Atig.  1,  1851— It 


WEBSTER'S  BtCTIONART, 

THE  ENTIRE  WORK,  UNABRIDGED, 

Is  One  Volvmey  Gnnm  <i«ait9|  mt  14SJI  Pa 

tor  Cootainlng  THREE  TIMES  tte  BMHer  fboDd  in  aay 
English  Dictionary  compiled  in  this  coontry ,  or  any 


of  this  work,  and  yet  **  Its  defintti<»i8  are  models  of 
detuaSum  and  Pvrily."— Hoh.  W.  B.  CAMjaovm. 

PVBLISHSD   BT 

G.  &  C.  Merriaxn,  SprtngflftW, 

And  aoldbu  BookaeiUrt  in  New  Yorl,  Bogton,  PhOat 
more,  misAtn^/on,  CharUtton,  MoMe,  N.  Orleana^'Si.  Id 
dneinnati^  Louitvitte,  Pittsburgh,  CMeagOt  JD^rmt, 
Buffalo^  Rocheater,  Albany,  TVoy,  BurlaigUm, 
PorUandt  ofyi  Ikrough  Ike  eount/y, 

TESTIMONIALS. 
*'I  find  it  an  invaluable  vade  nucumJ* 

*<  Etymological  part  aurpcMef  anyOtmg  that  hoM 
doiufor  ihb  English  Languag*.^ 


"  Every  scholar  knows  its  value." 


"  A  very  valiuble  work-Hi  kbcbssxtt  to 


GATED  MAN 


"  The  roost  accitbate  and  ebliabus  DictioDaiy  of  ^ 
Langua^re." 


"  AoEfl  WILL  ELAPSE  before  tny  otlisr  Dictloiiary  of  die 
Language  will  bo  required." 


LL.D.  of  Scotland,  author  c»f 
"  Christian  Philosopher,"  Ac 

**  Its  reputation  is  widely  extended,  I  douht  not  this 
edition  hns  received  essential  improvements  from  the  sUe 
hands  it  has  passed  through." 

"Best  DEfiMiNo  Dictionabv  in  the  Engliah  Las- 


guage 


"  AcciTBATB  and  rell4ble  in  giving  a  just  ezhihttion 
of  the  Language." 
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DRAIN  TIIjB  works,  AXAANT. 

60  Xiuioailter  Street,  west  ^m  Bffedloal  OoUege. 

TIE  snibscribers  are  manQfiiettiring  a  superior  article  of  Drain 
Tile  of  different  nzei  and  shapes  at  prices  from  $14  to  990  per 
ihouiaiid  pieces,  which  are  used  for  land  draining^.  The  Tile  are 
over  one  toot  in  length  and  formed  to  admit  the  water  at  every  joint, 
effectually  draining  the  land  from  Itf  to  80  feet  each  side -of  the  drain. 
lOOO  Tile  will  lay  V.iOC  feet  of  drain,  being  the  cheapest  and  mmt 
durable  article  used.  We  have  on  hand  Tile  sufficiently  large  and 
iveil  calculated  for  Cellar,  Cistern,  Yard  and  Sink  drains,  from  3  to 
S5  cents  per  foot  Call  at  our  office,  and  at  the  Agricultural  Stores 
at  Boston,  Providence,  Springfield.  Hartford.  New-Haven,  Bridge- 
port, New-York,  Newark,  JPhilade^hia,  Alexandria,  Baltimore, 
Schenectady,  Utioa,  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  examine  the  article. 
July  1-41.  A.  S.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Albany. 

Farm  In  the  Oenesee  Valley  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm  of  212|  acres,  situated  in  the 
town  of  Avon,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  known 
Bs  the  Tompkms  farm. 

On  the  premises  there  is  a  new  dwelling  house,  in  the  Ornamental 
English  Cottage  style.  The  jp-omids  are  tastefully  laid  ont  with 
gravel  walks  and  planted  with  shrubbery.  The  gardens  contain 
choice  varieties  of  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  and  the  orchards  the  best 
graAed  fruit.  Attacned  are  a  carriage  and  ice  house,  bams  and 
tenants  houses.  The  farm  is  acknowledge^  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
"wheat  farms  in  Western  New- York. 

It  has  been  for  years  under  the  most  carefbl  and  judicious  cultiva- 
tion— is  highly  improved  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  There  are 
about  40  acres  of  woodland  with  superior  timber. 

The  Buffalo  and  Conhocton  Railroad  now  in  progress  passes  thro' 
the  town.  The  Genesee  Telegraph  line  has  an  office  in  the  place. 
The  farm  is  distant  about  3  miles  from  the  Avon  Sulphur  Springs. 
This  place  offers  inducements  to  purchasers.  For  further  particulars 
mpply  to  HENRY  L.  YOUNG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Juiy  l—tf.  

Full  Blood  Devon  Stock  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  will  dispose  of  10  or  12  head  of  his  pure  Devon 
Stock,  consisting-  of  Cfows,  Yearling  Heifers,  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves,  and  one  BuU  two  years  old.  This  stock  was  derived  princi- 
TOdly  from  the  herds  of  R.  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  of  New-Jersey,  and  Geo. 
Patterson^  Esq.,  of  Maryland.  The  Cows  are  excellent  milkers,  and 
the  Yearlmg  Heifers  ana  Young  Stock,  are  very  beautiful  animals. 

The  two  year  old  bull  was  got  by  Rover,  a  Full  Blood  from  the 
stock  of  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Dam,  Ellen,  a  Prize  Cow  from  the  stock 
of  Mr.  Colt.    RovEK  wai  by  the  Imported  Bull  Eclipse. 

I  will  alio  sell  my  fine  MORGAN  STALLION  YOUNG  GIF- 
FORD,  four  years  old  this  spring ;  a  colt  of  the  Old  Gifford  Morgan, 
his  dam  a  Morgan  Mare.  Also  a  fine  Morgan  Mare  by  the  same 
Horse^  and  same  age — ^ber  Dam  by  Morgan  Eagle,  Grand  Dam  by 
the  original  Justin  Morgan  Horse.  Mohgan  Eaolb  was  got  by  <M 
'WooDBURT  Morgan,  well  known  as  the  sire  of  the  Old  Giffbrd. 
The  Mare  has  a  foal  by  her  side  by  the  above  Horse. 

Both  of  these  animals  are  fine  and  very  promising,  and  among  the 
the  very  best  specimens  of  this  distinguiuied  breed.  For  terms.  &c., 
address  "  post-paid,"  WM.  L.  COWLfcS. 

Farmingon,  Ct.,  July  1— 2t. 

LANDS  ON  IiONQ  ISLAND, 

ADJOINGING  the  Villages  of  Lakelmtd  and  Hermanville.  about 
46  miles  from  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn,  by  the 
Jjoag  Island  Railroad.  The  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  all  those 
-who  ever  wish  to  obtain  land  on  Long  Island,  the  ancient  "  Garden 
of  America,"  that  will  probably  never  occur  again,  for  these  lands 
are  the  only  remaining  new  lands  on  the  Island,  and  are  eqtAl  in 
quality,  when  cultivated,  to  any  other  land. 

The  results  of  cultivation  on  these  Island  lands  have  been  so  great, 
so  much  beyond  the  expectations  of  any  one,  that  they  are  now  con- 
sidered of  great  value  (or  farms  and  gardens,  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bilJty,  be  lul  taken  up  for  settlement  and  occupation,  or  be  held  at 
more  than  five  times  their  present  price.  All  Kinds  of  produce  may 
now  be  seen  growing  there,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  com,  potatoes,  and 
g^nrden  vegetables,  with  fruits  and  flowers,  m  the  most  luxuriant 
giowtb,  where  but  a  short  time  since,  the  land  was  covered  with 
trees  and  bushes. 

The  surface  of  the  groimd  is  perfectly  be:tutifnl,  free  from  stone, 
t>ogs  or  marshes,  and  the  climate  'as  healthy  as  can  be  found  in  this 
latitude.  The  soil  is  a  fine  loam,  admirably  adapted  to  high  cultiva- 
tion and  great  crom.  and  of  easy  tillage. 

Indeed  no  New-Eus^and  or  Northern  New-York  man  can  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  cufi*erence  in  the  labor  and  strength  requisite  to 
cnttivate  these  Island  lands,  and  that  required  to  subdue  their  own 
nigged  lands,  until  he  has  seen  or  made  the  trial :  and  I  now  offer  for 
sale  as  handsome  land,  and  intrinsically  ss  valuable,  as  can  be  found 
-within  fifty  miles  of  the  city  of  New-York,  in  any  direction,  in  lots 
of  five  acres  or  more,  for  the  sum  of  $25  per  acre. 

Any  person  wishing  to  pvarchase  a  five  acre  lot  of  good  and  hand- 
tome  land,  without  one  foot  of  water  or  useless  ground  on  it,  oan  do 
so  by  sending  tlO  as  a  first  payment,  and  the  further  sum  of  $10  a 
month  until  half  is  paid,  when  warrantee  deed  and  good  title  will  be 
given,  and  the  remainder  part  of  the  purchase  money  may  be  paid  or 
secured  on  the  land,  to  be  paid  within  three  or  five  years  with  C  per 
cent  yearly  interest.    Latter  lots  will  be  sold  on  the  same  terms. 

The  title  is  perfectly  good — I  have  a  history  or  deduction  of  the 
title  complete— certified  to  by  legal  men  of  the  highest  character. 
I  wfll  seiid  by  mail,  with  maps,  pam^hleii,  and  all  information,  to  all 
pnrcfaasers,  or  those  who  wish  to  be  informed  of  these  Inland  lands, 
by  applying  to  CHARLES  WOOD,  Stationer  U7  John  street.  New- 
Yori.  Julyl-at 


ANALTTIO  AL  LABOIELATORT, 

Tale    College  J  New-Haveny   Connecticut. 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Profsssor  ov  SciBMTinc  Agricultvrx. 

THIS  Laboratory  is  now  fully  orgmiised  for  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  analyses  connected  with  the  examination  of  soflSt 
manures,  muieralSj  ashes,  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  &c.  Fnll 
courses  are  given  m  each  of  tliese  departments,  and  also  m  general 
Chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic. 

Students  caji  thus  fit  themselves  to  become  instructors  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Chemistry,  or  to  apply  so  much  of  that  and  kindred 
sciences  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  practical  pursuit  of  agriculture 
or  manufacturing.  The  demand  for  teachers  and  Profefvors  in  the 
various  branches  of  chemistry,  especially  Agricultural,  is  now  great 
and  increasing,  so  that  this  is  now  a  fair  field  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  pursuits. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Prof&«sor  Nor- 
ton, commences  in  January  of  each  year,  and  continues  for  two  and 
a  half  mouths.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  the  practical 
farmer,  and  has  given  great  saiisfacliqp  to  those  who  have  attended 
it  in  previous  yean.  It  embraces  a  plain  comiected  outline  of  the 
leading  points  in  improved  agriculture,  treating  in  succession  of  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animal;  of  tlieir  connections 
with  each  other,  aiKl  of  all  the  improvements  m  cultivation,  manur- 
ing, feeding  and  fattening,  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  best  agri- 
cultural regions.  This  course  is  made  so  plain  and  practical,  that  the 
farmer  who  attends  it  can  imdeistand  the  whole,  and  ap|dy  it  in  his 
own  experience. 

More  can  be  learned  by  attendance  upon  such  lectures,  by  reading 
in  connection  with  them,  and  by  associating  with  others  who  are  also 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  their  profedsion  than  in 
years  away  from  such  advantages.  The  young  fanner  learns  to 
think  for  himself,  jMsei  that  a  practice  is  not  necessarily  right  be- 
cause it  is  old,  to  iSnersuuid  the  reasons  for  all  that  he  does,  and  with 
this  increase  of  khowledgs  is  better  able  to  make  farming  prc^table 
OM  well  as  interesting. 

Board  and  lodging  maybe  procured  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  and 
the  Ticket  for  the  Lecture  is  $10. 

In  comiection  with  the  Lecture  is  a  short  Laboratory  course,  by 
means  of  which  those  who  desire  it,  are  taught  to  test  soils,  manures, 
marls,  &c.,  in  a  simple  way,  and  to  make  many  elementary  exami- 
nations of  a  highly  useful  cnaracter.  The  charge  for  this  course  is 
$25. 

To  those  students  who  go  through  the  full  Laboratory  course,  the 
charge  is  about  $200  per  aimum.  and  they  can  be  admitted  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  year  at  a  proportional  charge. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Prof.  Jobk  P.  Nortoh,  New-Ha- 
ven, Conn.  June  1, 1851— 8t. 

Yonatt'i  Qreat  Work  on  the  Horse. 

Sent  by  Mail,  post'paid, 

NOW  ready,  a  new  edition  of  "  Youatt  on  the  Ssructnre  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Horse,  with  their  Remedies,"  also  practical  rules 
to  buyers,  breeders,  breakers^  Ac,  brought  down  to  1840  by  W.  C. 
Spooncr,  the  celebrated  English  Veterinary  Surgeon,  to  which  i>pre- 
fixed  an  account  of  the  breeds  in  the  U.  S.,  by  H.  S.  Randall,  ^iq.. 
with  55  iliusirations— price  $1,50,  on  receipt  of  which  post-paid  (u 
mailed  in  presence  of  P.  M.,  at  our  risk,)  we  will  forward  the 
work,  postage  paid  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  States.  Address,  post-paid, 
July  l-3t.  DERBY  &  MILLER,  Auburn,  N.  VT 

Beit  Fruit  Book. 

Sent  by  Mail  free  of  postage. 

J    J.  THOMAS'  American  Fruit  Culturist,  with  900  illuatratioiis, 
•  new  (6th)  Edition  just  published,  price  $1.00,' on  receipt  of  which 
post-paid,  we  will  forward  a  copy  by  mail,  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  Untied 
States,  free  of  postage.    Address 
July  l--3t.  DERBY  h  MILLER,  Auburn,  N.  T. 

DRAIN  TU^  ^ 

THE  8TATEN  ISLAND  DRAINAGE  TILE  COMPANY  are 
nowprepared  to  supply  Agriculturisui  with  the  above  named  tilet 
of  the  most  anproved  patterns. 

3  inch  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,    $0  00 

ie^      do  do  do  do  10  00 

3  do  do  do  do  12  00 

And  pipes  and  Horse-shoe  Tiles  of  aD  sizes,  at  corremonding  prices 

The  establishment  is  at  LaUourette^s  Pointy  Fresh  AtS<,  near  Rich 

mondf  Staten  Island ^  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  water  can  enter  the 

yard  and  load  at  the  kilns.    Address 

H.  K.  BALL,  Stapleton,  S.  I. 
The  Tiles  will  be  found  on  sale  at  A.  B.  ALLEN  k  CO.'S.  Noa. 
180  and  101  Water-Street,  N.  Y.,  and  at  GEO.  H.  BARR'S  Stats 
A^cnltural  Warehouse,  No.  35  Clifi'-Street,  New-York. 
Btaten-Ialand,  Aug.  l—tf. 

Stock  and  Dairy  Farm  For  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  farm,  in  Windsor,  Brooms  oo.» 
four  miles  from  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  eight  miles  from  Bing- 
hamton. 

It  consists  of  400arce8, 900  of  which  are  improved,  with  a  dwelling 
bouse,  barn,  sheds,  and  a  Pine  Apple  Cheese  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment thereon.  The  land  is  or  excellent  auality  for  grazing  or 
grain  growing,  and  will  be  sold  together  or  divided,  at  an  inviting 
price,  with  or  without  the  stock. 

Applicants  may  call  on  M.  Hawlev.  JamcfS.  HatHey,  or  A.  Doub- 
leday,  Binghamton.  for  price,  Ac.  .    EU  PRENTICB. 

Chenango,  July  l-»-2t.» 
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Wheat  Cultare  in  Ohio,  by  W.  G.  Ediii71«IM05, 

A  Sketch  of  the  late  Judge  Hayca,  by  Hou.  F.  UolbeooK|.  . . 

Comity  Agricahural  lusututes,  by  8.  W.  Johnson, 

Protection  agaiiut  the  Curculio, 

On  Breeding  Horses. 

The  Best  Cherries — Long-keepiiig  Apples, 

FrBit-dryinj^  Apparatu»— Horticullimu  Memoranda, 

The  Curcnlio— Causes  of  Failure,  by  David  Thomas— The  ) 
Curl  in  Peach  Trees,  by  E.  S.— The  Large  Flowered  Big-  [ 
oonia, ) . 

Notes  on  Strawberries— Late  Appies  at  the  West, 

Ettackhall's  Steamed  Bone  Manure,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,.  . 

Note*  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,  t^  W.  R.  Sanford, 

Sales  of  Lire  Stock  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Vail,. 

Wrong  Management,  by  A  YotrrHj^. 

Stage  tor  Cutting  Plants  for  Hay— The  Seventeen- Years  Lo- 
cust.  

C^l.  Sherwood's  Stock— Agricultural  Publications,  by  Linitb 
Conk, A  ..../. 

Chapin's  Portable  Cider  Mill— Letter  from  B.  P.  Johnson,. . . 

Patent  Office  Report— Cattle  Show4  and  Fairs  this  Autumn— ) 
Rates  of  Poftage  under  the  new  Law, | 

Notes  for  the  Month— To  Cor.espondents,  &c., 

ILLU8TBATI0KS. 

Sbort-hom  BuB,  Earl  of  Seaham, 979 

A  Silesian  Merino  Ewe, 973 

Mr.  Chapin's  PbrtaUe  Cider  MiU, 970 


ttlUman's  Amarioan  Joomal  of  Soienoa  and  Art 

n'MIIS  Jounal  of  established  repuiatioiuiabjaiued  at  New-Hav«D, 
X  Ct..  every  two  months,  in  numbers  orW  [Mkes  each,  under  the 
editorial  labon  of  Profcasors  SilUman,  SilliiiAn,  }r.,  and  J.  D. 
Dama.    It  forms  two  volumes  a  year;  imce  per  jVar  85. 

Each  number  contains  originu  papers  on  Sci^itific  sul^'ectSj  be> 
aides  full  abatracts  of  new  discoveries  in  sdcnce  from  foreign  jour- 
nais. 

The  number  for  July  (beginning  vol.  XIT,  9nd  series,)  contains 
memoirs  on  Coral  Islands,— on  the  Volcano  of  Hawaii,— on  the 
liquid  nature  of  Saturn's  ring,— on  microscopea— atmospheric  mag- 
uetiam— 4uid  numerous  other  topias  .of  interesL  Address  proprietors, 
SmjMAii  A  Dana,  New-Haven,  Ct. Aug.  1— tf. 

THE  WATER  CURE  JOURNAL. 

ANEW  Volume  of  this  "  Journal  of  Health"  commences  in 
July,  1851.  Subscribers  should  send  in  their  names  at  oact. 
The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Hydropathy,  Physiology  and  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Homan  Body,  Dietetics,  Physictkl  Education,  the  Chem- 
istry of  life,  and  all  other  matters  relatuur  to  Life,  Health,  and  Hap- 
piness,  will  oe  given  in  this  Journal,  we  believe  that  man  may 
prolong  his  life  much  beyond  the  number  of  years  usually  auafaieo. 
We  propose  to  show  how.  Published  monthly,  at  One  Dviltu  a  year, 
in  advance.    Please  address  all  letters,  post-paid,  to 

FOWLKR.S  A  WELLS, 
Atlg.  1— 9t. 131  Nassau  street,  New- York. 

ORBAT  PREMZUM  BCX>JK. 

STEPHEN'S  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM. 
A.  CompUu  Guide  to  the  Farmtr. 

ANEW  and  comnlete  edition,  revised  and  adi^ed  to  the  use  of 
Farmers  in  the  United  States,  by 

J.  S.  BKINIin. 

Tfab  Book  contains  about  1900  pages,  and  embraces 

EVERY  SUBJECT  OF  IMPORTANCE, 
connected  with  Agriculture  in  all  iis  branches,  with  nearly 

FIVE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
Oft  woodand  steel,  making  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 

USEFUL  BOOKS 
yet  offered  to  the  Farmers  in  ttiu  country.    Showing  tlie  best  methods 
for  accittiriug  a  thorough  knoteUdge  of  practical  husbandry,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  American  Editor. 

The  publisher  makes  the  following  liberal  offer  to  Farmers  and 
elnbs  in  order  that  every  one  may  pososess  this  valuable  EVERY  DAY 
REFERENCE  BOOK.  ^ 

Single  oopies  bound  in  two  vols.  doth. $1.00 

Two       '»  "       cloth, '. 7.00 

Five       ««  **  «    16.95 

Ten        "  **  "    30.00 

Smgle    "  **       leather, 4J50 

Two       "  *•  "       8.50 

Five       "  «*  **       18.75 

Ten        •'  «  "       nSJOO 

C.  M.  6AXTON, 
Agrieulturai  Book  Pnbliriier, 
Aug.  1— 9L 159  Fultoo  sL,  New- York. 

Patent  Wheel  Oaltivator, 

ONE  of  tho  most  useful  imjdemeMs  on  the  grain  farm  Ibrmmmsr 
fallowing,  preparing  gram  land,  and  putting  in  grain;  price  with 
9  teeth.  $30. 

PATiBNT  GRAIN  DRILLS— of  the  roost  approvea  oopstruction, 
for  7  to  U  teeth— prices,  from  S50  to  S100.  EMERY  A  CO. 

PARKER  A  WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  Oarden  ImpUvHnta  and  Farm  Mb- 
dbtiM«,  and  growers  and  Importers  of  SEEDS  and  TREES, 
8  and  10  Gerrish  Hock,  Blackstoue-st.,  Boston.  April  I— 1£ 


New-Tork  State  Fair, 

In  RoeJusUr,  Sept,  15(4,  VKh,  1711k,  led  and  UM. 

THE  subscriber  has  been  appointed  local  secretefy,  of  the  New. 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Rochester.  AiiyioqtdnnR- 
specting  matters  coimected  with  the  arraiigemeuts  of  l]ie«bow|nwah 
for  the  Fair,  may  be  addressed  to  me.  • 

Persons  having  articles  for  exhibition,  who  cannot  secoiqaay 
them  to  Rochester,  can  consign  them  to  me,  and  I  will  ice  ibai  ihcy 
are  taken  proper  care  oC,  and  the  necessary  entries  made  at  the 
business  office.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

Rochester,  Aug.  1, 1851— 9t.  Local  8ecreiai7. 

A  New  Voliima  of  the  Aaeriimn  Phraidflgleil  JociiaL 

COMMENCES  July  1, 1851.  Now  is  the  time  lo  subsenlie.  De* 
voted  to  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Magnetism,  FhyvogiKniix, 
Mechanism,  Education,  .A^;rieiuture,  the  Natural  Sciences,  siid  6t8> 
era!  Intelligence,  profusely  iDnstrated :  h  cannot  ftil  lo  ioiered  emy 
class  of  readers.  Every  family,  and  especially  all  yomig  mn  tad 
women,  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  printed  on  the  first  of  every  madL 
at  One  Dollar  a  year.  Ail  letters  should  be  post-paid,  ami  direeted 
to  FOWLERS  &  WEUiS, 

Aug.  1— 9t  131  Nassau  street,  New-Yoik. 

Ootta^  BnUdinsa,  Ac         ^ 

THE  AMERICAN  ARCHI'^^CT— Now  complete  in  34  nuaben, 
at  95  cents  each  single,  or  95  for  the  work  complete  in  aonben; 
96  bound  in  two  vols— the  whole  contaimng  84  beautiful  deiigaiiv 
comitry  residences,  Mrith  plans,  elevatious  and  estimatet.  Tsiyac 
from  ^600  to  95000.  This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  arcbiteetisa! 
books  ever  published  in  this  country  or  England. 

Also,  THE  AMERICAN  STAIR  BUILDERS*  GUIDE,  ia  at 
vol.  octavo,  with  numerous  Ulustrations.    Price  99. 

Published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON,  159  Fulton  street,  end  ibr  akby 
all  the  booksellers.  New- York,  Ausnst  l-A. 

BAZTtnTB  OOITAa  AHB  PASX  UBBABT, 
VoiiiBM  FIzet  xiow  xeady. 

THE  Cottage  Bee-keeper :  er,  SngfeatioDa  for  the  Pradicsl  lbs- 
agement  of  Amateur  and  Coaa^e  Apiaries,  on  seientiiic  jma- 
|des,  with  an  i^pendix  of  notes,  chiefly  illo«rative.  Bjr  a  roeaiiT 
Curate.  Price  50  cents.  To  be  foUow»d  by  others,  SarmoM  ^  va 
comilete  Series  of  PRACTICAL  AND  USEFUL  BOOKS ttatksi 
been  offered  to  the  American  nuUic  for  many  yeais. 
Aug.  1— 9t.  C.  M.  SAXTON,  169  Fultoo,  tL,  N.  Y- 

PAJBJULTOR  SAIiB. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  farm,  late  the  propeitjd;  ai^ 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Van  Eps,  in  the  town  oTNev- 
Scotland,  Albanv  county.  The  farm  is  located  about  three-fiwrthi 
of  a  mile  southerly  from  the  New-Scotland  Church,  aod  abom  lena 
miles  from  the  citv  of  Albany,  by  a  good  road.  It  contaiiH  int  bsa- 
dred  acres  of  laud,  of  the  very  best  quality  for  grass  or  dairy  pup^ 
sea.  It  is  a  good  grain  farm,  but  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  gi«s.  b 
lies  well  andhandMtmely,  as  to  exposure,  road*,  water.  Jte.  It  tf  ■■ 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  except  a  few  acrns  or  vrood  neccaory  w 
the  farm^  there  is  not  tlirce  acres  of  waste  land  on  it  T!»«  h«"<  ■ 
commodious  and  comibrtable.  The  other  buildings  and  feoca  in 
not  as  good  as  the  farm  would  warrant,  but  are  suncieDt  in  Dinnba 
and  size,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  The  premises  will  be  sold  is  /es- 
fne  from  ouit  or  rent.  Titln  good  and  terms  easy.  For  fiuikcr  ysr- 
ticulars,  aodress  either  of  the  subscribers. 

J.D.  DBGRAFP,Fonds, 
D.  0.  SMITH,  Scheaeeiidy. 
August  1— 8t  Focscutors  of  John  J.  Degraf,  deccawfr 

HORSE   POWER. 

UNRIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  aU  kinds,  guaraateed  lbs  bfl« 
in  the  United  States.  _,. 

1.  The  Eiulless  Chain  or  Railway  Po^-er,  of  our  owa  """J^ 
ture,  both  single  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  two  howotW* 
have  never  been  tquaUsd  by  any  ouier  manufacturer  fcr  lijWM"" 
nuuiing,  strength,  durabiitiy  and  economy.  They  are  ooivtnsBy 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

9.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.  ThsM  •!««■- 
pact  and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  woik. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wnmght  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  kt  a»»BX 
horses.    A  new  and  favorite  Power.  , 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Pou'er  for  one  to  four  horses,  wanes  i 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  *  CO. 

March  1— tf.  ISO  A  191  Water  street,  New  \M. 
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/«pM&KslUtf  an  tlujint ofmdk  monlfc,  stf  itfhmy,  JT.  T.,^ 
LUTHXB  TUOKSR,  PBOPBISTOR. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  A  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Bdii» 


$1  per  AaB.-^  OsplM  fisr  $5-15  ftr  iUK 

IC^  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  tho  volaae,  (tta  J* 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  ih  AnvAHca. 

AnvuiTisxMXNTS.— The  charge  for  Advwtissmaw  ii  •***'* 
lines,  for  each  uisertioo.   No  vanatioa  laade  fiom  tbase  ^^ 


^^       #/v^ 
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AOBioDinrrBB  or  ohio—ito.  a. 

II  w.  o.  ■miiJiDBOa. 
Da  TBI  CDUTiTAnov  awd  MAMjUiiMiin  or  Haiu. — 
N«xt  Id  importutce  to  whe&t,  h  tlie  com  crop  of  Ohfo. 
The  annukl  production  of  thig  crop  rmngn  flrom  70,000,. 
000  to  80,000,000  bDibeb,  ■  my  Urge  portion  of  which 
Is  ftd  to  ckttle,  hogt  and  horen,  ukd  other  dommtic 
ftnlciult.  The  Mttitil  moDey  vslne  of  the  com  grown  tn 
Ohio,  fur  ft  aeiiM  of  jt»n,  donbtteu  ftr  ezceeda  that 
obtained  fbr  the  wheat  crop  fcr  the  Miae  period.  A 
nperfldal  obnencr,  migbt  not  be  willins  to  admit  the 
correctoew  of  this  opinion,  but  lU  trntb  may  be  concln- 
alrelj  ahown.  Com  Is  nerer  known  to  fkll,  and  on  land 
It  all  gnited  to  lUi  caltnre,  by  proper  management,  the 
•Terage  pn>dnct  will  not  vary  more  than  twenty-flve 
per  cent,  in  an7i\[igleyear,  althongfaltIna7becon■lder• 
ed  nnfotorable  fbr  the  crop.  Wet  eea«ons,  that  are 
KTsatly  to  tbe  prejudice  of  the  wheat  crop,  are  rery 
(krorable  on  moet  boIIi  for  the  prodnctioa  of  com. 
Wlieat,  In  perioda  of  abont  Bre  years,  proTca  m  great  a 
lailare  that  ItdoeKDOtpaythe  farmer  [be  coat  of  prodoc- 
tioD;  and  anything  like  a  fnllpayingcrupeannotwItbcoD- 
fidence  be  expected  more  than  erery  attemale  aeaion. 
Two  good  crops  may  come  in  snccession,  bnt  the  two 
•□cceeding  ones  will  most  likely  be  fidlnree  to  a  greater 
or  ten  extent.  ThEa  statement,  strange  as  It  may  ap. 
pear  to  many,  can  be  fully  borne  ovt  by  Ikcts,  yet  It 
bj  no  means  proves  Ibat  Ohio  is  not  a  good  conntrjr  for 
tbe  prodncUon  of  wheat.  It  only  goes  to  show,  that 
com  E«  less  anlfjectto  casnalties  tlian  wheat,  and  tbat  In 
«  flOacctal  point  of  tIcw,  It  la  more  reliable,  both  to  the 
grower  and  exporter.  If  It  had  not  been  fbr  the  eighty 
odd  millions  of  bushels  of  com  Ibat  waa  grown  in  Ohio 
In  the  snmmer  of  1S49,  no  powble  effort  on  the  part  of 
Ler  citizens  conld  hare  prevented  a  serious  financial 
criris.  Tbat  year  tbe  wheat  crop  proTod  a  total  flillare 
In  at  least  one  half  of  the  counties,  and  scarcely  snfflcient 
was  raised  to  snppty  the  raral  popniation  with  bread- 
■tnff,  much  less  the  dllsens  of  the  citlea  and  towns,  Tbe 
commerce  and  credit  of  the  state  relied  mainly  npon 
corn,  pork,  beef,  wool  and  dairy  products,  and  the  lat- 
ter being  greatly  dependant  upon  the  fbnner  of  these 
great  leading  products  of  the  conntry,  it  may  &irly  be 
inferred  that  In  this  instance  at  least  tbe  com  crop  nied 
tbe  slate,  or  at  least  its  commercial  interests,  fVom  bauk- 
rnptcy.  So  Important  an  InteresttheD.astheone  under 
consideration,  mrist  necessarily  be  carefnlly  discussed, 
and  in  order  that  dw  reader  may  not  be  deceired  by  a 


mere  show  of  &Torable  flgnm,  the  dark  u  wel)  as  tbt 
bright  siiht  will  be  exhibited. 

Vnlike  any  of  the  eastem  states,  tbe  rlTers  with  tbeb 
branches  In  Ohio,  are  proverbial  for  the  great  extent'of 
the  rich  valleys  they  affbrd.  These  ralleyaare  eminent- 
ly adapted  Ibr  the  growth  of  corn,  grass,  and  even 
wheat  and  cloTer,  No  conception  can  be  formed  of  th« 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  valley  land*  of  this  state,  by 
persons  who  have  neTcr  personally  seen  them.  Th« 
Hlaul  and  Scioto  valley  are  eadi  upwards  of  one  hnih 
dred  milai  in  length,  and  trota  one  t«  eight  milea  In 
breadth.  Tbe  conntry  adjoining  those  rivers  right  and 
left,  is  washed  by  streams  or amallGr  rivers  that  have  each 
almost  innumerable  branches,  all  of  which  have  rloh 
bottom  lands  ranging  ftom  one-fbnrth  to  one  tnUe  fa 
breadth.  The  nme  applies  to  all  the  other  rivftm  of 
file  state,  and  the  snm  total  of  the  area  of  this  deeorip. 
tlon  of  soils  must  eqqal  at  least  oDe.flfteeBth  of  the  en- 
tire cultivated  lands  of  Ohio.  As  a  general  thing  the 
vegetable  monld  on  tbe  sarftce  averagea  abont  flfleen 
inohea,  below  which  Is  a  deposit  of  clay  and  sand-loam. 
of  from  three  to  Ave  feet,  resting  npon  a  strata  of  lime, 
and  saod-stoue  gravel,  the  Utter  being  entirely  depend- 
ant  npon  the  character  of  the  primitive  rocks,  that  pra- 
vailed  in  tbe  region  of  country,  where  those  river*  and 
streams  are  located.  Some  of  the  rich  bottom  land* 
are  not  nnderlald  with  giavel,  but  rest  upon  a  stiff  clay, 
nnfltting  them  for  wheat  and  clover,  and  on  such  soils 
onlycom,  grass,  aadoatsare grown.  By  ftr  the |[reatar 
portion  of  the  intervale  or  bottom  laadac/  Ohio,  ara 
(^  the  description  fir*t  mentioned,  and  in  coneeqaenoe 
of  tbe  pMveity  of  the  subsoil  and  the  draining  inflnenee 
of  the  gravel,  it  may  be  worlted  mnch  earlier  hi  the 
aprli^  than  ordinary  upland,  and  the  wheat  and  olover 
plants  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  winter  and  iprlng 
frosts,  than  on  scdii  wtiMe  elevaUouand  constltneM  pro- 
perties, would  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  first 
quality  of  soils  for  wheat,  olover,  and  other  small  gr^na. 
On  this  acoonnt,  in  connection  with  tlio  ease  with  which 
they  are  plowed  and  cultivated,  valley  fkrms  brli^  a 
macb  higher  prlca  in  the  market  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  lands.  Good  brma  of  the  kind  described 
caDDot  be  bad,  withm  a  convenient  distaaca  for  market, 
In  any  of  the  old  settled  connUea  of  the  state,  for  a  lea 
price  than  IVom  tSG  to  SCO  per  acre,  according  to  Um 
bulidii^  and  other  bnprovements. 

Cora,  as  has  already  been  stalad,  forma  the  great  atqila 
among  tbe  fkrmera  who  cnltlvate  the  rich  alluvia]  soUi 
of  Ohio.    In  many  cases  sa  high  as  thirty  crops  of  oora 
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baTO  beeii  gromn  npon  the  same  fi«ld,  and  Ura  Itti  erop 
waa  at  psoduclive  aa  the  fltat.  So  fertU«  was  tlie  soil 
of  maay  portions  of  Ohio  tbongbt  to  be,  at  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  that  the  opinion  pretty  gene- 
rally pre?ailed,  that  its  reprodueing  powers  could  not  be 
ezhaosted.  Consequently,  methods  of  cropping  were 
adopted  at  the  start,  which  were  caloalated  to  extract 
the  fertiliaing  properties  from  the  soil,  without  restoring 
•ay  of  the  requisite  elements  for  the  reproduction  of 
those  crops,  and  hence,  except  wider  Tcry  fk?oriMe 
circumstances,  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  and  value 
of  those  lands  has  been  gfaduaily  produced,  greatly 
to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  land  owners.  In  seme  in- 
•Caasoes  an  enlightened  system  of  cnltkratioo  and  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  practiced,  but  we  regret  that  the  masses 
of  the  Ohio  farmershave  yet  to  learn  by  bitter  experience, 
the  importance  of  nursing  rather  than  shinning  their 
lands. 

As  &r  as  the  eye  can  stretch  in  the  distance,  nothing 
but  com  and  wheat  fields  are  to  be  seen ;  and  on  some 
points  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  as  high  as  a  thousand  acres 
of  com  may  be  seen  in  a^oining  fields,  belonging  to 
some  eight  or  ten  different  proprietors.  From  one  to 
two  hundred  acres  of  com  are  grown  by  the  rich  landed 
proprietors  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami  valleys,  and,  with 
only  one  plowing  previous  to  planting,  and  some  three 
stirrings  with  a  shovel  plow,  an  average  crop  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  bu^els  per  acre,  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected. This  large  yield,  with  the  trifling  amoufst  of 
li^r  expended,  and  the  result  being  comparatively 
tree  from  risk  and  contingency,  all  combine  to  make  the' 
con  crop  a  ftivorke  one  among  those  who  possess  soils 
eminently  adapted  fbr  its  growth.  Where  the  practice 
prevails  of  growing  corn  in/Snooession  for  many  years, 
without  allowing  any  other  description  of  crop  to  alter- 
nate, the  soH  becomes  overrun  with  annual  weeds,  which 
attain  a  great  growth  during  the  month  of  August  and 
the  early  part  of  September,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
erop  is  ripe,  the  ground  becomes  matted  with  weeds  ftil- 
ly  knee  high,  and  before  the  settiog-in  of  winter,  the 
seed  of  those  weeds  becomes  matured,  and  the  following 
season  are  equal,  if  not  a  greater  annoyance,  than  the 
previous  year.  This  difficulty  is  thoroughly  obviated  by 
seme  farmers,  who  adopt  a  rotation  of  crops  suited  to 
eflbct  that  purpose.  The  ordinary  management  given 
the  com  crop,  not  only  brings  the  land  to  the  finest 
tOtb,  but  completely  eradicates  all  kinds  of  grasses  and 
weeds;  so  that  when  the  erop  is  laid  by,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  is  done  in  the  month  of  July,  no  species  of  sum- 
mer-faHow  conid  better  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat. 
About  the  last  of  August,  or  first  week  in  September, 
many  sow  their  com  ground  with  wheat,  and  cover  the 
seed  with  a  steel  tooth  cultivator  or  shovel  plow.  Others 
eat  up  the  com  and  shook  it  up  in  rows  across  the  field, 
about  15  or  20  yards  asunder,  and  then  plow  up  the 
ground  between  those  rows,  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  leav- 
ing strips  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  vride,  on  which  the 
com  was  shocked,  to  be  sowed  with  oats  the  following 
spring.  Of  the  two  systems,  the  latter  is  most  exten- 
sively practiced,  mainly  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
experienced  in  sowing  and  coarerfng  the  seed  amongst  a 
CEop  that  is  very  subjeot  to  fall  down  when  the  ears  be- 
gin to  get  heavy.    Where  it  can  be  done,  the  plan  of 


sowing  wheat  among  the  standing  opm,  is  piefenble  to 
waiting  till  the  crop  is  harvested,  on  aceouat  of  th«  htc 
period  the  wheat  Is  sown  when  this  plan  is  adopted. 

19ie  early  varieties,  such  as  find  fiivor  k  the  esat,  ue 
rarely  to  be  found  in  Ohio.    In  some  instsnees,  •  laife 
variety  of  the  eight  rowed  yellow  com  is  cultivEted  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  ground  for  wheat,  in  vrbkh 
case  It  is  harvested  by  the*  middle  of  September,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  is  cleared  of  the  crop,  and 
sown  with  ^hcat  the  latter  part  of  September.    Tba 
plan,  however,  is  only  done  on  a  small  scale,  and  bjtlme 
farmers  who  simply  grow  corn  sufficient  for  domatk 
consumption.    In  almost  every  instance,  the  dented  la^ 
rieties  of  com  are  grown  by  those  who  make  con  gnsr« 
ing  a  leading  department  of  their  bnsineia.    These  n- 
rieties  grow  at  least  twice  as  tall  as  northern  com;  have 
a  much  stronger  stalk ;  are  not  very  subject  to  mekDi; 
have  but  few  ears  on  a  stalk,  and  those  of  large  grovik, 
and  when  thoroughly  flUed  and  ripened,  the  birdi  aid 
squirrels  do  not  damage  the  crop  to  the  same  exteak 
that  is  done  to  the  small  varieties.    The  ears  take  a  po- 
sition on  the  stalk  from  8  to  5  feet  iVom  the  sarftce  of 
the  ground ;  and  not  more  than  two  ears  per  stalk  in 
obtained,  even  by  the  most  thorough  cultivation  and  li- 
beral manuring.    The  rows  are  plaoedlOrom  8  to  4  ftet 
asunder,  in  oiq;>osite  directions  across  the  field,  loaito 
admit  the  crop  being  cultivated  by  the  shovel  plow,  con 
plow,  or  steel  tooth  cultivator,  bs  the  case  may  be,  aad 
from  three  to  foqr  stalks  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  IdH 
Ordinarily,  the  crop  is  worked  four  times,  begisoiog 
when  the  plants  are  only  a  few  Inches  high,  and  endiog 
when  the  stalks  are  some  two  or  more  feet  high;  botia 
some  instances  even  the  fifth  and  sixth  horse-hoeioga 
given  the  corn  erop,  which  is  mainly  done  to  improrette 
condition  of  the  land  for  the  succeeding  wheat  crop.  Ob 
the  rich  valleys,  however,  two,  and  at  the  oatadetbice 
dressings,  with  the  one  horse,  or  shovel  plow,  is  aQ  that 
is  required  to  obtain  a  fVill  average  crop  of  from  60  to  £0 
bushels  per  acre ;  and  hence  a  leaa  amount  of  labor  s 
required,  than  would  be  necessary  on  thin  nplaiid,  to 
bring  about  the  same  result.    When  the  expense  of  ma- 
nuring upland  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  labor  ne* 
cessary  to  obtain  say  60  bushels  per  acre,  is  fvllj  twice 
as  much  as  would  have  to  be  expended  to  secure  the  aane 
result  on  ordinary  bottom  land.    It  therefore,  must  ap- 
pear obvious,  that  those  who  are  in  posseaaon  of  land 
naturally  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com,  can  produce 
it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  those  whose  soil  is  better 
suited  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  clover;  and  aseri- 
deuce  of  this,  the  fact  need  only  be  mentioned,  that  the 
valley  fkrmers,  who  cultivate  corn  entirely,  are  becoming 
very  wealthy,  whilst  those  who  engage  in  the  bsaness 
extensively  on  their  upland,  are  not  more  than  barelj 
paid  for  their  labor.     The  whole  matter  is  eastty  ex- 
plained.   The  average  product  on  the  rich  alluvi&l  soils 
is  60  Sushels  per  acre,  costing  in  labor,  one  plowing,  ^ 
two  or  three  dressings  with  the  shovel  plow;  whilst  oa 
the  high,  thin  land,  the  yield  is  about  thirty  bnsbels  per 
acre,  costing  in  labor  fully  twice  as  much  as  on  the  for- 
mer description  of  soils.     The  difference  does  not  cud 
here,  from  the  fact  that  the  bottom  land  contains  the  le- 
quisite  food  for  the  com  plants  to  produce  from  20  to  30 
Cduwcutive  crops,  averaging  from  60  to  100  Vusbelsper 
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acre,  aceordiog  to  the  amonirt  and  kind  of  labor  expen- 
ded upon  it  in  its  cnUiTation^  and,  on  the  other  band, 
a  natarally  rteh  wheat  toil  will  yield  only  some  8  or  10 
€Top8  of  corn  in  snoceBeioa,  averaging  fVani  80  to  60 
hndieh  per  acre,  according  to  drenmetanoes,  nnleM  a 
liberal  dressing  of  bara-yard  manure  be  appKed  to  ii|  in 
periods  of  fVom  two  to  three  years. 

In  very  many  cases  the  corn  crop  is  fed  on  the  ground 
to  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  This  practice  prevaila  more 
extensirely  in  the  sontfaem  portion  of  the  state  than  in 
smy  other.  At  first  sight  the  system  appears  slovenly 
and  wastefal,  bnt  it  really  possesses  some  favorable  fea- 
tures that  deserve  consideration.  By  fbeding  the  crop 
on  the  ground  to  horned  cattle  and  hogs,  the  latter  pick 
op  and  consume  what  the  former  would  destroy  and 
tread  under  foot,  and  the  whole  crop,  including  corn, 
leaves,  and  most  of  the  stalks,  are  masticated  by  the 
animals,  and  converted  into  a  liberal  supply  of  the  very 
best  kind  of  manure  for  the  corn  plants.  When  the 
interest  of  land,  taxes  and  (ost  of  production  are  care- 
Ihlly  computed;  the  actual  cost  of  a  bushel  of  corn  on 
the  valley  lands  does  not  exceed  12^  cents  per  bushel ; 
and  in  fkvorable  seasons  will  not  equal  that  sum.  At 
the  prices  that  beef  and  pork  brought  in  the  market  the 
past  and  present  seasons,  corn  judiciously  converted  into 
beef  and  pork  on  the  principle  adverted  to,  would  pay 
from  26  to  86  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  a  Aill  average 
price  for  com  in  Ohio,  and  by  fbeding  it  on  the  ground 
the  labor  of  cutting  up  the  crop,  husking  and  cribbing 
it,  and  drawing  it  to  market  are  avoided,  and  besides  the 
ground  is  improving  rather  than  being  exhausted,  as 
would  be  the  case  by  the  common  process.  The  number 
of  cattle  fed  and  driven  to  the  eastern  markets,  in  the 
district  of  country  lying  south  of  the  national  road, 
average  annually  some  80,000,  a  very  large  portion  of 
which  are  first  fed  on  grass  till  tolerably  well  fkttened, 
and  then  put  on  com  in  the  manner  described  during 
the  &11  and  winter  months  till  spring,  when  they  are 
driven  in  droves  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  head  in  a  drove.  The  largest  feeders  drive 
trom  four  to  eight  hundred  head  per  annum,  and  thebu- 
ainesa  to  present  appearance  will  yearly  become  better, 
as  the  facilities  for  getting  to  the  eastern  markets  be- 
come increased. 

There  are  many  things  to  admire  and  a  still  greater 
number  to  deplore  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  adopted 
by  the  corif  growing  farmers  of  Ohio.  They  have  well 
learned  the  secret  of  extracting  from  the  soil,  its  fer- 
tilizing properties.  This  they  do  by  deep  plowing  and 
by  frequently  working  the  com  with  the  one  horse  plow^ 
or  shovel  plow.  But  when  we  have  said  this  on  the  fk- 
Torable  side,  but  little  more  can  be  added,  unless  an  ex- 
pose be  made  of  the  wretched  barbarous  systems  that 
Tery  generally  prevail,  which  have  the  result  of  im- 
poverishing the  soil,  without  giving  any  adequate  return 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  for  the  money  and  labor 
expended  hi  the  operation.  Happily  a  better  state  of 
things  may  be  expected  through  the  instrumentality  of 
agricultural  societies  and  papers,  and  also  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  few  enlightened  farmers  that  are  dotted 
over  the  country,  exciting  an  almost  magic  influence  on 
the  minds  and  praetioe  of  their  aeighbon. 

The  plan  of  growing  oom,  wheat  and  oata  for  a  tsrlst 


of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  on  tlm  ssne  sail,  without'  id> 
lowing  a  clover  crop,  a  naked  fUlow,  a  mot  crop  or  a 
liberal  bam-yard  mamniagto  idtemate — ^to  say  the  least 
of  it,  deserves  no  bettar  name  than  wretchedly  bad 
fkrmtng.  This  or  other  plans  equally  obnoxious,  fiial 
fkvor  and  are  extensively  practiced  in  many  porttonaof 
this  great  and  flourishing  agrieoitural  state.  The  average 
annual  agricultural  products  of  this  state,  might  be  god* 
stantly  on  the  increase  by  adopting  a  rational  system  of 
culture  and  rotation  of  crops,  without  increasing  tha 
cost  of  production.  The  quantity  of  com  and  whes* 
cannot  be  greatly  increased  by  the  present  system  of 
fkrm  management,  even  including  what  are  raised  on 
new  lands  brought  into  cultivation;  but  a  great  danger 
exists  of  a  rapid  decrease,  which  can  only  be  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  improved  systems  of  oultivation  that 
have  for  their  object  the  improvement  aad  increaaM 
production  of  the  soil.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
should  be  sought  to  be  increased,  without  in  the  end  ex> 
hausting  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  soil,  and  tbil 
object  once  generally  accomplished,  wiH  entitle  this  to 
be  the  first  agricultural  state  in  the  union. 

Povltry  and  Ponltry  Books. 

A  TaxATitB  on  THs  HxBToaT  And  MAXAOBicBirT  ov  Obwaiocii- 
TAL  AAD  DoMssTic  PouLTBT.  Bt  Rev.  E.  B.  Dixo^fj  wiihlarst 
additioua  by  J.  J.  Kbbb ,'  illustratea  whh  origlnsl  figur«  aCFcfwu^ 
Philadelpbm:  E.  H.  Butlbb  lb  Co. 

It  is  not  more  true  that  mankind  are  subject  to  oeitaia 

epidemic  diseases,  than  that  they  are  also  subject  to  va» 

rious  excitementa  of  a  social  and  pecuniary  nature.  The 

commercial  world  has  had  its  speculative  manias,  which 

have  at  times  deeply  occupied  publie  attention,  aad  hare 

been  seriously  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  individuals. 

Thus  England  has  had  its  "  Darien"  and  <'  South-Sea'* 

schemes,  its  ''  Bailway  Mania,"  kc. ;  France  Ita  "  Mis* 

sissippi  Scheme,"  and  Holland  ito  '*  Tulip  Mania."  Ame^ 

rica  is  not  less  subject  to  such  excitements,  and  they 

have  been  extended  more  to  the  agricultural  oommnaW 

ty,  than  in  the  old  world.     Hence,  at  diflferent  periods 

we  have  had  the  "Merino  Fever,"  the  "  Down  Eaai'' 

and  other  land  "  Fevers,"  the  **  Multicaulis  Fever,"  the 

"Berkahiie Fever,"  and  lastly,  the  <<HenFever,"  which, 

to  some  BuljectSi  will  probably  be  worse  than  tha 

«  Chicken  Pox." 

It  is  not  to  be  maintained,  however,  that  the  conse* 
quenoes  of  these  excitements,  thou^  in  many  instanees 
highly  injurious,  are  entirely  without  benefits.  Tbey 
have,  in  various  instances,  established  important  Iheta; 
aad,  though  the  lesson  has  been  dearly  bought,  it  has 
served  to  teach  many  thedistlnotion  between  "  good  and 
evil,"  in  regard  to  subjects  of  which  they  had  previously 
but  little  knowledge.  Thus,  the  great  attention  whidi 
is  now  given  to  poultry,  may  prove  of  more  or  leas  b^ 
neflt,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  modes 
of  management,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  diflhreal 
breeds.  When  the  peculiarities  of  each  become  fblly 
known,  people  will  be  better  able  to  select  those  which 
will  best  answer  partkular  purposes;  and  if  the  varioui 
trials  could  be  properly  conducted,  and  the  results  re> 
corded,  they  would  form  a  valuable  source  of  informiu 
tlon  Ibr  the  future.  But  to  render  these  experiments 
valuable— to  develop  by  them  light,  which  will  be  uaeful^ 
either  in  a  physiological  or  economical  view— they  mvat'. 
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be  oondocted  qrirteniaticaUy,  and  the  remilU  moft  be 
pieced  in  an  intelligible  ibrm. 

The  eagerneflB  of  our  people  to  aoqoire  information  on 
thia  tnbject,  is  shown  bj  the  aWdlty  with  which  they 
have  seized  the  Tariooa  eflbsions  in  the  department  of 
pooltry  literatore,  which  have  appeared  within  the  last 
eighteen  months.  No  less  than  fivt  different  ponltry- 
books  have  been  published  in  America  daring  the  last 
and  present  year,  besides  several  editions  of  former 
works,  and  the  importation,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
aeyeral  of  British  origin.  The  character  of  most  of  these 
books,  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic. A  prominent  object  with  most  of  the  American  au- 
thors, has  evidently  been  to  extol  the  value  of  certain 
varieties  of  fowls,  which  either  are,  or  are  repreeented 
to  be,  rare  In  this  country.  This  has  stimulated  the  de- 
mand ft>r  sudi  fowls;  a  deure  to  obtain  the  fowls,  or  to 
learn  what  they  are,  has  induced  the  purchase  of  these 
books,  and  the  books  have  induced  the  purchase  of  the 
fowls.  How  long  a  profitable  trade  of  this  kind  can  be 
carried  on,  cannot  be  foretold.  As  to  the  trade  in  the 
books,  much,  doubtless,  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
their  descriptions,  and  the  general  truthftilness  of  their 
contents;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  this,  as  in 
ether  business,  the  sequel  will  prove  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy." 

But  to  proceed  to  a  notice  of  the  work  whose  title  ap- 
pears at  Uie  head  of  this  article.  The  reader  is  led  to 
suppose  from  this  title,  that  the  work  comprises  not  only 
that  of  Mr.  Dixon,  but  that  it  has  "large  additions" 
besides.  The  same  idea  is  held  out  in  the  pre&ce.  It 
begins  thus:  '*  In  offering  to  the  public  Mr.  Dixon's 
Treatise  '  On  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry,'  the 
Editor  begs  to  submit  a  few  preliminary  remarks.''  The 
editor,  Dr.  Kerr,  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  engage  in  the  work  because  the  public  had 
**  seemed  pleased  with  occasional  articles"  he  had  writ- 
ten on  poultry,  with  the  signature  of  '^  Asa  Rugg."  On 
"  carefhlly  consulthig"  the  various  treatises  on  poultry, 
he  says,  he  "  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Saul  Dixon's  work  on  *  Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry,*  was  decidedly  the  best.  I  [he]  determbed, 
therefore,  instead  of  adding  another  book  to  this  branch 
of  Natural  History,  merely  to  edit  this,  addiug  portraits 
of  jthe  most  important  fowls  described,"  &c. 

After  all  this  from  the  title  page  and  preface  of  Dr. 
Kerr's  book,  persons  who  have  read  Mr.  Dixon's,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  two  books  have  compara- 
tively little  resemblance.  In  &ct,  the  former  is  less  a 
copy  of  t^e  latter  than  is  Mr.  Browne's  Poultry-Book,* 
in  which  Mr.  Dixon'ft  is  only  incvi«ntoi/y  acknowledged. 
Dr.  Kerr  has  not  even  followed  Mr.  Dixon  in  his  general 
arrangement;  but  has  in  several  instances  given  names 
of  breeds  not  recognised  by  Mr.  D.,  and  has  changed 
the  names  as  given  by  the  latter,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
completely  nullify  and  contradict  his  statements.  Thus 
Mr.  Dixon  forms  into  one  family,  called  Hambuighs.  the 
varieties  known  as  Bolton  Greys,  Bolton  Bays,  Creoles 
or  Corals,  &c.,  nan$  of  which  hav€  top-fcnott— all  the 
latter  being  comprised  by  him  under  the  name  of  Poland 
Fowls,— as  Black  Polands,  Golden  Polands,  and  Silver 


•  TiM  Aaiericen  PMbry-Book.    Bf  IX  J.  Brown*,  NewoTork, 


Polands.    He  says  **  Certain  fowls  with  top-kaota  arc 
called  by  the  above  names,  sometimes  also  Polaiiders.' 
It  is  proper  to  say,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  IHxon's  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  Hamburgh  and  Polish  fbwls,  a^nees 
with  that  of  the  London  Zoological  Society^  and  the 
Birmingham  Poultry  Aasociation.    Dr.  Kerr,  <»  the 
contrary,  begins  his  chapter  on  Hsmbnigh  fowls,  by 
saying  that  the  Spangled  have  '*  large  top-knots,  coLortd 
instead  of  white,  and  the  bteck  and  conspicuous  mulBe 
or  ruff  on  the  throat  and  under  the  beak."    And,  aa  if 
to  confbse  and  perplex  the  reader,  he  laserta,  in  the 
midst  of  Mr.  Dixon's  description  of  the  Hambuighs, 
(the  chief  part  of  which  he  copies,)  a  cut  of  these  top- 
knot and  muffled  fowls!    Gould  anything  be  more  ab- 
surd than  this  perversion  of  the  language  and  meaning 
of  an  author?    Indeed,  after  a  pretty  thoroil^  fTsmia^- 
tion,  it  is  difBcult  to  discover  any  better  reason  for  th<i 
use  of  Mr.  Dixon's  title  by  Dr.  Kerr,  than  the  advantage 
which  would  be  afforded  by  the  popularity  of  Mr.  D.'s 
book.    It  is  true  that  Dr.  Kerr  has  extracted  muck 
f^om  Mr.  Dixon's  book,  as  well  as  considerable  fhiss 
others— in  some  instances  perverting  the  sense  and  in 
others  omitting  the  requisite  credit — *  though  none  of  the 
authors  he  has  thus  pillaged  will  be  desirous  of  stnadhig 
god-fkther  to  Dr.  K.'s  bantling.    But  Mr.  Dixon'^  par- 
ticular opinion  of  his  namesake  has  not  yet  transpired. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  Dixon,  when  he  wrote  bii 
book,  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  compiler 
of  the  work  under  examination.    At  pages  2d3, 294  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  second  edition,  an  extract  is  given  (in  a  note) 
fVom  a  letter  signed  "  J.  J.  K.,  Kensington,  Philad: 
N.  America."    This  letter  describes  two  importatioQS 
of  fowls  said  to  have  been  made  **  direct  fVom  Shai^ghae.' 
Mr.  D.  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  difference  between 
the  fowls  of  these  importations,  as  described  in  the  ex- 
tract, that  the  ''learned  poultry  fkncier"  would  proba- 
bly turn  the  difference  to  good  account.    '*'  The  name 
of  Cochin-China,"  says  Mr.  D.,  ''is  appropriated  to  the 
first  variety ;  '  Shanfchae  fowls'  may  with  adrantage  be 
given  to  the  second."    Now  just  what  is  here  given  as  a 
prediction,  has  been  done — fowls  fVom  Dr.  Kerr's  two 
Importations  "  direct  IVom  the  city  of  Shanghae,"  having 
been  exhibited  at  the  last  Boston  poultry-show  as  dif- 
ferent breeds— the  one  "  Cochin-China"  and  the  other 
' '  Shanghae."    The  names  of  the  exhibitors  can  be  given, 
if  necessary.    It  is  fklr  to  say,  however,  that  they  pro- 
bably gave  the  names  by  which  the  fowls  came  to  them 
iVom  Dr.  Kerr. 

This  accommodation  to  circumstances  Is  in  some  de^ 
gree  explained  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Boston 
"fknciers"  regard  the  Cochin-China  and  Shanghae  fbids, 
as  distinct  breeds.  Their  savans  have  taught  that  this 
distinction  consists  in  the  legB  ot  the  former  having  no 
feathers  on  them,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  feather- 
ed. This  distinction  is  attempted  to  be  set  up  by  Dr. 
Bennett  and  Mr.  George  P.  Bumham.  (See  BeimeU's 
Poultry-Book,  pp.  88,  84,  and  Dr.  Kerr's  book,  pp.  148, 
149.)  Dr.  Bennett,  indeed,  argues  that  the  Shangbaes 
and  (yOcbin-Chinss,  come  firom  very  different  countries — 

*  In  Dr.  Kerr't  ch^[iter  on  Uw  gUM  fowl,  he  eopiM  toreral  pagoB 
from  Nolan's  work  on  poultry.  He  niy«  before  beginning  to  cqpy  k 
thel  iM  ttkcs  "  tbe  fUkming*' fraa  a  "  wqric  receiidypaliliiiied  mX^ 
lana."  TbiiknUttieerMiit,aiidtharttieMlbavwlMi0Tiri»i 
htm  wimk  wiy  nmm  by  "tbslottowJag.*' 
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the  former,  he  says,  **  from  the  mountains  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  China" — -'  the  Cocbln-China  originates 
in  a  conntry  of  that  name,  in  a  more  southern  latitude." 
And  he  raises  the  hypothesis,  that  *'  nature  may  have 
provided  the  Shanghae  fowl  with  feathers  upon  their 
legs  and  feet,  as  a  protection,"  which  ^'protection"  is 
thought  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  Cochin-Chinas  in  their 
sative  climate.  This,  Dr.  Bennett  says,  is  his  ''  opin- 
ion ;"  but  he  complains  that  '^  many  poulterers  declare, 
qpite  of  *  feathers  or  no  feathers,'  that  their  fowls  are 
'  Cochin-Chinas'  or  *  Shangbaes'-— just  as  they  please"— 
adding,  that  he  finds  in  many  instances,  **  a  decision  on 
this  point  depends  entirely  upon  which  particular  kind 
jfOH  ioant  to  bwf,"  [p.  84.] 

Perfaape  Dr.  Kerr  could  inform  the  public  whether  any 
•iich  motive  as  that  hinted  by  Dr.  Bennett  in  the  expres- 
•ion  last  quoted,  had  any  influence  in  giving  the  names 
of  *'Goehin-Cbina"  and  '*  Shanghae,"  to  his  two  impor- 
^attons,  which  he  says  were  **  direct  from  the  city  of 
Shanghae."* 

But  on  perusiqg  Uie  preface  to  the  work  whose  title 
is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  reader  will  be  led  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Kerr  has  formed  a  determination  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  nonsensical  twaddle 
of  fowls,  being  sometimes  Sbangfaaes  and  somtlmes  Co- 
ehin-Chinas,  for  in  a  note  on  page  10,  he  says  he  "  is 
quite  confident  that  the  fowl  described  in  English  trea- 
tises on  poultry  as  the  Cochin-China,  is,  when  pure, 
identical  with  our  thorough-bred  Sbanghaes."  But  as 
we  proceed  in  examining  the  work,  we  find  he  by  no 
means  relieves  himself  fVom  these  inconsistencies.  His 
sixth  chapter  is  headed  "  Varieties  of  the  Shanghae 
Fowl,"  and  his  seventh  **  The  Cochin-China  Fowl." 
The  former  opens  with  four  figures,  said  to  be  '^  por- 
traits of  Dr.  Kerr's  Stianghaes" — three  have,  and  one 
has  not,  feathers  on  the  legs.  Kext,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter, we  have  "  portraits  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cope's  Sbanghaes" 
which  it  is  said  were  imported  in  April  1850,  ''  direct 
from  the  city  of  Shanghae."  There  are  three  figures, 
none  of  which  have  any  feathers  on  the  legs.  In  the 
chapter  on  -'Cochin  China  Fowls,"  we  have  ''portraits 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cope's  Cochin-Cbinas,"  said  to  have  been 
procured  "last  summer"  (1860)  of  Messrs.  Baker,  of 
liondon.  They  are  thickly  feathered  on  the  legs.  Next, 
in  this  chapter,  we  have  figures  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Bumham's 
"  Cochhi-Chinas,"  and  another  plate  entitled  "  Mr.  G. 
P.  Burnham's  Royal  Cochin-China  Fowls,"  all  of  which 
are  represented  without  feathers  on  the  legs ;  and  several 
pages  from  Mr.  B.'s  pen  are  inserted,  in  which  he  labors 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  "distinct"  difference  between 

*  There  is  come  m7.^teTy  in  the  accoimlf  of  tiie  importatioa  of  Dr. 

Kerr's  fowls,  n  given  by  him  and  by  Dr.  Benneu.     la  the  extract 

from  Dr.  K.'8  letter  in  Mr.  Dixon's  book,  (before  relisTred  to)  it  is  said 

that  the  two  importatious  were  made  "in  1817,  direct  from  the  city 

of  Shanghae;  the  one  in  the  American  shipHantreas,  the  other  in  the 

dnp  Tartar.''    Dr.  Kerr  states  the  same  thing  in  his  "  additions,"  (so 

called,)  to  the  book  he  has  got  up,  mider  the  head  of  "  Varieiief  of 

Ifae  Shanghae  Fowl,"  page  120.     Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 

Dr.  Kerr  acknowledges  himself  the  veritable  "Asa  Rngg"  of  Dr. 

Bennett's  Pooltry-Book,  Ac.    In  that  Book,  under  the  head  of  '*  Co- 

ehin-bhina  Fowl,"  Dr.  Kern'  {aUas  Mr.  Hogg's)  fovrts,  are  spoken 

of  as  foQows :  "  Of  the  parity  of  Mr.  Rugg's  stock,  there  can  be  no 

iioeation,  as  they  were  imported  by  him,  throngh  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New- 

Tork,  in  the  ship  Houtress,  in  May,  1817,  direct ^frorn  Cochin  ChiAa  P ' 

rpt  43.]    As  the  '*  doelora  disagree."  who  shaU  decide  whether  the 
fvwii  cmnt  firoB  Cochin-China  or  Shanghae? 


the  Cochin-Chlnas  and  Sbanghaes,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
the  legs  of  the  former  not  being  feathered,  and  the  lat- 
ter being,  when  "  pnre,  heavily  feathered  upon  the  legs." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  whatever  distinction 
some  may  pretend  to  make  between  the  Cochin-China 
and  Shanghae  fowls^  or  those  known  by  these  names  In 
this  country,  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  real  difference. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Dixon.  Neither 
does  he  or  any  other  English  author  on  poultry  recog- 
nise Dr.  Kerr's  pretended  distinction  between  Malay  and 
Chittagong  fowls.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Nolan,  an 
Irish  writer,  says,  though  the  Ghittanong  is  **  frequent- 
ly confounded  with  the  Malay,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  ditftinct  «pecte«.''(!)  But  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  occupy  space  with  this  matter,  since  Dr.  Kerr,  him* 
self,  admits  that  the  very  fowls  to  which  he  has  applied 
the  name  of  Chittagong,  were  formerly  known,  and  in- 
deed, are  almost  every  where  called  Malay.  A  little  at- 
tention, however,  may  be  given  in  relation  to  what  Dr. 
Kerr  says  of  the  Chittagong,  and  the  place  he  assigns  it 
in  his  arrangement  of  breeds.  After  having  noticed 
what  he  calls  the  Malay,  and  other  large  fowls  of  the 
same  tribe,  he  introduces  the  Pheasant  Malay,  the  Guel- 
derland.  the  Dorking,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Grame  ibwl, 
(comprising  five  different  chapters,)  and  then  comes  to 
the  Chittagong,  which  forms  bis  fourteenth  chapter  or 
division  of  breeds.    Of  this  fowl  he  says — 

"  In  and  around  Philadelphia,  we  have  a  large  fowl 
to  which  the  above  name  has  been  incorrectly  given,  as, 
on  further  acquaintance,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  mongrel, 
and  like  most  mongrels,  comparatively  worthless.  Un* 
tU  within  a  short  time,  it  went  under  various  names,  aa 
Ostrich  Fowl,  the  Turkey  breed,  the  Big  breed,  the 
Booby,  the  Bucks  county  Fowl,  and  even  the  Malay. ^' 

An  interesting  question  here  presents  itself,  viz:  whe- 
ther the  fowls  described  in  this  quotation  as  ''  mongrels, 
comparatively  worthless,"  are  not  the  same  as  are  figured 
and  described  as  Chittagongs  in  Dr.  Bennett's  book,  (pp. 
27,  28,  806,)  which  are  there  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  ''Asa  Rugg,  Esq.,  [the  ^nomdeplum^  of  Dr.  Kerr] 
of  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia,"  and  of  which  it  is  re- 
marked, *'  they  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  perfect  samples 
of  their  kind,  and  excite  astonishment  and  admiration  in 
all  fowl  fanciers  who  behold  them?'* 

Again:  Dr.  Kerr  says  of  these  Chittagongs,  (in  hia 
book,  p.  270)—''  I  once  ha^  9,  Pullet  of  this  kind  which 
weighed  eleven  and  a  quarter  pounds."  And  under  the 
head  of  "  Cochin-CHiina  Fowl,"  (p.  148,)  he  says—"  I 
had  a  PuUet  once,  a  mixture  of  Malay,  Cochin-China, 
and  perhaps  Shanghae,  that,  when  she  came  to  her  first 
layidg,  being  then  about  seven  or  eight  months  old, 
weighed  exactly  nine  and  a  quarter  pounds;  and  when 
she  began  to  lay  the  third  season,  she  weighed  thirteen 
and  a  quarter  pounds.  She  then  passed'  out  of  my 
hands." 

In  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Bennett's  Poultry  Book,  (p. 
305,)  is  a  "  portrait,  drawn  from  life,"  of  what  is  call- 
ed "Imperial  Chittagong  Fowl,"  procured  from  this 
"  Asa  Rugg,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  Philadelphia."  It  is 
claimed  that  the  original  of  the  figure  "  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  largest  hen  in  America,  weighing  thirteen  poundt 
and  four  ounces."  In  the  same  book,  (p.  809.)  an  ex- 
tract is  given  from  a  letter  of  the  same  "  Asa  Rugg,"  In 
which  he  says—'*  I  have  a  Chittagong  hen,  three  years 
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^Dd  three  laoDtbs  old,  which  last  spriDg  weighed  ihir- 
Uen  and  one-fourth  pounds" 

Now,  do  not  these  descriplioDi  by  Dr.  Kerr,  and  ''Asa 
Bugg,"  and  Dr.  Bennett,  refer  to  one  and  the  tame  fowl? 
Waa  not  the  "  Uen"  which  these  writers  called  Chitta- 
gong,and  "Imperial  Chittagong,"  in  1850,  the  ''pul- 
let" which,  in  1861,  Dr.  Kerr  says,  (inhia  book,  p.  143,) 
was  *'a  mixture  of  Malay,  Cochin-China,  and  perhaps 
Shanghae,'* — and  was  she  not  of  the  same  stock  which, 
under  the  head  of  Chittagong,  (p.  270,)  he  decUres  is 
"  mongrel,  and  comparatively  worthless?" 

From  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  been  already 
fxt ended,  it  is  impossible  to  notice  the  work  under  con- 
fideratioQ  as  fully  as  was  intended  in  the  outset.  There 
ftre  one  or  two  more  points,  however,  which  ought  not 
^  be  passed  over.  One  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
£^rr  has  put  the  m&tter  of  this  book  together — it  is  so 
dovetailed  and  mixed,  that  a  person  who  is  not  tho- 
]:ouglily  acquainted  with  Dixon's  and  other  works,  would 
ftot  know  who  to  charge,  or  credit,  with  the  language. 
First,  we  h^ve  a  brief  preface  signed  J.  J.  Kerr;  next 
Dixon's  preface  to  his  first  edition,  and  next  his  preface 
tp  the  second  edition,-— both  ''  condensed."  Next  we 
^ve  "  Ctiapter  I.  The  Domestic  Fowl,"  which  opens  as 
follows: 

''  Preliminary  to  •  description  of  the  different  breeds 
and  varieties  of  fowls,  some  general  account  of  them, 
and  their  management,  will  be  appropriate  j  and  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  the  following,  which  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Dixon.  He  says,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  earliest  date  of  poultry  keeping?  Nobody  knows. 
My  own  belief  is,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  keeping  of 
sheep  by  Abel,  or  the  tilling  of  the  ground  by  Cain,"  &c. 

This  is  transcribed  point  for  point.  Now  what  is 
"quoted"  from  Mr.  Dixon?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said 
"  the  following."  But  where  does  "  the  following"  be- 
gin,  and  where  does  it  end?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
book  to  show — no  marks  of  quotation,  no  difference  of 
type,  nor  anything  else.  It  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
examining  Mr.  Dixon's  book.  The  third  chapter,  (on 
eggs,)  appears  to  be  entirely  from  Mr.  Dixon,  but  noth- 
ijoig  is  said  or  intimated  as  to  its  authorship,  and  for 
aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  reader  might 
think  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Kerr.  The  fourth  Chapter, 
(continuing  the  subject  of  eggs,)  begins  thus:  "I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing eggs."  Who  says  this,  Mr.  Dixon  or  Dr.  Kerr? 
The  book  does  not  tell.  True,  a  little  further  along  it 
iisaid — 

"Mr.  Dixon,  quoting  Mr.  Cobbett,  says, '  Preserved 
Eggs  are  things  to  run/rom,  not  after.'  Perhaps  so,  per- 
haps not,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  any  rate,  many  arti- 
cles of  cookery  which  cannot  be  made  without  eggs,  are 
Qot  things  to  be  run  from,"  &c. 

So  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Who,  with- 
out Mr.  Dixon's  book,  can  tell  what  is  quoted  ftom  him 
in  this  case?  Nothing  is  credited  to  him  except  the  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Cobbett!  So  it  is  all  through  the  book— 
the  examples  of  this  kind  of  tvuft/Ecaiion  are  "too 
numerous  to  mention." 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  letters  obtain- 
tained  by  Dr.  Kerr  from  persons  who  own  the  fowls 
whose  "  portraits"  are  here  given.  Some  of  these  let- 
ters contain  useful  information;  the  character  of  others, 


in  some  resi>ects,  admits  of  neither  approval  nor  apolo- 
gy— at  least, 

'  Immodest  words  adroit  bat  ihia  defeuc«, 
That  want  of  decency  is  want  of  aense.'* 

From  what  has  l)een  said,  it  must  not  be  sappoied 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  endorse,  vfaully, 
Mr.  Dixon's  own  book.  The  present,  however,  is  oot  i 
convenient  opportunity  to  speak  of  that  work;  it  is  soi^ 
flclent  on  this  occasion  to  say,  tliat  whatever  defects  it 
may  be  thought  to  have  in  a  scientific  view,  it  has  a  good 
claim  to  originality,  is  written  in  a  chaste  and  agreeable 
style,  and  evidently  from  honest  motives.    Obsertkl 

The  Milk  Establishment  of  Geo.  £•  Adams. 


Editobs  or  TBS  CoLTiVwkToa — When  in  the  city  of 
Boston  a  few  days  since,  a  friend  invited  mate  ride  oilis 
Medford,  some  six  miles  distant,  and  look  at  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Adams'  stock  of  cows,  and  at  his  maoagemeot  of  Ua 
same,  for  the  production  of  milk  for  fiuuilies  residing  is 
the  city. 

Mr.  Adams  has  a  well  arranged  barn,  large  eooQ|k  to 
stable  60  cows,  and  to  hold  the  hay  annually  coonoied 
by  them.  The  barn  has  a  floor  or  drive-way  extesdi^f 
through  its  entire  length,  with  a  bay  on  one  side,aDdM 
the  other  side  stables  for  the  cows  and  a  scaffold  otv 
them.  Platform  scales  are  set  in  the  floor  near  oao  eid 
of  it,  for  the  convenience  of  weighing  loads  of  hsj,  and 
other  bulky  substances,  and  for  weighing  aaythiog  else 
bought  or  sold.  Underneath  the  barn-floor  aodstibla 
is  a  cellar,  for  the  making  uid  storage  of  masare.  Tte 
cows  are  made  warm  and  comfortable  in  winter,  sad  bf 
means  of  ventilators  in  the  roof  and  upper  r^iossof 
the  bam,  pure  air  can  be  furnished  the  cows,  witboot 
subjecting  them  to  currents  of  cold  air.  Ths  ban  ess 
also  be  made  cool  and  comfortable  in  summer. 

The  stock  of  cows  varies  in  number  from  40  to  60 
head;  they  are  mostly  bought  in  the  fall,  milked  8 to  12 
months,  and  then  sold  to  the  butchers  for  beef,  at  a 
price  about  $5  per  headless  than  their  cost  as nev milch 
cows.  Some  superior  milkers  are  kept  along  for  Utrte 
or  four  years,  producing  calves  each  year;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  considered  better  economy  to  tfU 
most  of  the  cows  for  beef  at  the  end  of  8  to  12  mootbi, 
and  purchase  new  milch  cows  firesh  firom  the  coootiTi 
than  to  allow  them  to  be  in  calf,  and  incur  the  eipeois 
of  keeping  them  while  dry. 

The  cows  are  pastured  about  four  months  of  theyesr, 
commencing  the  first  of  June.  They  are  stabled  Di^ 
during  the  time,  are  milked  at  evening  and  morning  in 
the  stablesj  and  have  green  feed,  such  as  dorer,  corn- 
stalks, kc.  in  their  mangers,  evenings  and  moraiags. 
The  rest  of  the  year  they  are  stabled  night  and  day. 
Once  a  day  they  are  turned  into  a  warm  shed  erected  orcr 
a  well  of  water  with  a  pump  in  it,  the  shed  containiAg* 
long  water-trough,  with  stanchels  in  front  of  it,  wbere 
the  cows  are  fastened  untU  the  sUbles  are  cleansed,  and 
until  they  have  drank  theh-  fill.  Aqueduct  water  wss 
formerly  brought  to  the  bam  for  the  cows,  but  was  fouw 
to  be  inferior  to  well  water  because  of  iU  greater  cold- 
ness  in  winter.    Experience  has  Uught  that  the  cows 

•  In  sDinc  copies,  a  portion  of  pifB  tflS  hM  be«  taktt  00^1^^ 
hyatufl  marked  by  rowt  of  aateriakB.  On  other  pH«^  » W»  *» 
words  havo  been  dwnged,  or  blanks  inhnitnlnd. 
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ttast  be  kept  warm  in  winter,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
thrifty  and  give  a  good  quantity  of  milk. 

Daring  the  eight  months  that  the  cows  are  kept  ex* 
clusiYely  in  the  barn,  they  are  fed  upon  hay  and  meal. 
Twice  each  day  they  have  a  quart  of  meal  a^piece,  (in 
the  proportion  of  three^fifths  oil-meal  to  two-flflbs  corn 
meal,)  sprinkled  upon  cat  hay,  and  the  whole  moistened 
with  water;  they  are  also  fed  frequently  daring  the  day 
with  a  little  dry  bay  at  a  time ;  twice  a  day  they  have 
a  mess  of  "  slops,"  or,  in  other  words,  one  quart  of 
meal  a  piece,  each  time,  (two-fifths  corn  meal  to  three- 
fifths  oil-meal)  with  sufficient  water  added  to  make  a 
mess  of  three  gallons  measure  to  each  cow.  The  meal, 
sui  hour  or  two  before  being  fed  !n  this  form,  is  put  into 
a  large  box,  set  upon  low  truck  wheels;  the  water  is  im- 
mediately poured  on,  and  the  contents  are  frequently 
Btlrred,  so  that  the  meal  may  become  thoroughly  soaked 
and  swelled,  in  which  state  it  is  thought  to  be  more  di- 
getdble,  and  to  produce  more  milk,  than  if  fed  as  soon 
as  mixed  with  the  water.  A  little  finely-cut  hay  is  stir- 
red in  with  the  meal  and  water,  to  give  the  mass  greater 
consistency.  When  this  drink  is  to  be  given,  the  box 
containing  it  is  trundled  along  on  the  barn-floor,  in  fVont 
of  the  stalls,  and  (Voma  large  ladle,  holding  just  the  right 
quantity,  each  cow  receives  her  mess.  In  a  water-tight 
manger.  The  cut- feed  is  mixed  In  this  same  large  box, 
irhich  h  moved  along  from  stall  to  stall,  for  convenience 
of  feeding.  A  clock  in  the  meal  room  indicates  the 
times  when  the  cut-hay  and  meal,  and  the  "  (lops"  are 
to  be  given,  and  strict  regularity  of  hours  is  observed  In 
dispensing  the  same.  More  milk  is  obtained  ff om  the 
cut  feed  and  the  drink,  than  could  be  derived  fVom  dry 
hay  and  meal:  more  milk  is  obtained  ft'om  feeding  part 
of  the  meal  in  the  form  of  *'  slops, ^  than  could  be  real- 
iced  by  feeding  it  all  upon  the  cut-hay. 

The  meal  keeps  the  cows  In  fine,  sleek  condition,  and 
fn  eight  to  twelve  months  f\rom  the  time  they  are  pur- 
chased, they  are  good  beef.  They  are  carded  daily,  and 
kept  perfectly  clean.  A  trench  behind  them,  four  in- 
ches deep  and  twenty  inches  wide,  receives  the  manure 
and  urine,  so  that  the  platform  or  floor  upon  which  they 
stand,  or  lie  down,  is  always  dry  and  dean,  and  so 
is  the  walk  behind  them,  beyond  the  trench,  dry  and 
dean.  Mr.  Adams  says,  that  in  consequence  of  keep- 
ing the  cows  clean,  the  barn  well  ventilated,  and  of  dis- 
pensing the  feed  with  great  regularity,  he  is  seldom  trou- 
bled with  a  sick  cow. 

Exact  regularity  of  time  is  observed  in  milking,  and 
the  cows  average  about  eight  quarts  each  per  day.  The 
milk,  as  soon  as  drawn.  Is  taken  to  a  room  at  the  house, 
and  strained  into  large  tin  coolers,  set  in  a  vat  con- 
taining ice-water  in  summer,  and  cold  water  in  win- 
ter, in  order  to  take  out  the  animal  heat,  so  that  the 
milk  may  be  fresh  and  sweet  when  delivered  In  town. 
The  morning's  milk  is  cooled  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
mixed  with  that  drawn  the  night  previous;  the  whole  is 
then  taken  immediately  to  the  city  in  small  tin  cans,  and 
delivered  to  customers  in  two  hours'  time.  Ail  vessels 
into  which  milk  is  put,  are  daily  washed  and  scoured, 
and  kept  perfectly  bright  and  sweet.  The  milk-room  is 
always  neat  and  clean.  The  milk  sells  at  five  oenti  per 
quart  in  summer,  and  at  six  cents  in  winter. 

Mr.  Adams,  by  keeping  «>  many  oows,  and  feeding 


them  iftgh  with  meal,  is  enabled  to  make  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  very  strong  manure.  In  order  to  preserve  iti 
strength,  to  save  all  the  urine,  as  well  as  for  convenience 
of  cleaning  the  stables,  he  has  a  cellar  under  the  bam 
large  enough  to  hold  a  years'  stock  of  manure.  It  It 
thrown  into  the  cellar  through  scuttles  in  the  stable  floor, 
and  about  once  a  month,  the  heaps  accumulating  under- 
neath are  spread  evenly  about,  and  a  quantity  of  loam 
tipped  in,  sufficient  to  cover  the  manure  ibnr  inches 
thick;  or,  in  other  words,  three  paris  of  loam  are 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  manure.  Before  cartinf;  the 
compost  out  to  the  fields,  it  is  shoveled  over  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  so  thoroughly  mixed  as  to  make  it  of  unS> 
form  quality  throughout.  Without  the  addition  of  leaitf, 
and  the  thorough  mixture  by  shoveling  over,  the  manure 
would  be  so  wet  and  heavy  as  to  create  great  inconven^ 
enob  in  loading,  carting,  and  spreading  the  same,  as  thei^ 
(s  a  great  deal  of  liquid  manure,  in  consequence  of  the 
cows  receiving  so  much  of  their  food  iu  a  wet  state. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  of  cows,  Mr.  Adams  keepi 
fbur  or  five  horses  for  the  distribution  of  the  milk  and 
for  work  on  the  farm,  and  two  to  four  working  oxen.  It 
is  therefore  a  great  object  with  him  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  and  a  good  quality  of  hay  for  the  support  of 
his  numerous  stock.  He  has  80  or  40  acres  of  sandy  and 
gravelly  land,  20  acres  of  moist  land,  and  60  acres  i^ 
salt  marsh,  all  of  which  produce  hay  exclusively.  Each 
field  of  the  dry  or  upland  soil  is  plowed  every  fifth  year, 
in  August  or  September.  The  land  is  smoothly  turned 
over  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches;  thirty  loadf, 
or  ten  cords,  of  compost  to  each  acre  spread  upon  the 
furrows  and  harrowed  in ;  one-half  bushel  of  herds-graai, 
three  pecks  of  red- top,  and  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of 
clover  seeds  sown  to  the  acre,  and  bushed  in;  and  the 
surface  Is  then  smoothed  with  the  roller.  In  July  of 
the  next  season  the  new  seeding  is  fit  for  the  scythe; 
and  the  land  produces  good  crops  of  hay  for  five  yeara. 
For  the  first  year  or  two,  the  hay  made  from  the  new 
seeding  is  principally  clover,  which  is  mostly  mowed 
and  fed  in  a  green  state  to  the  cows,  in  their  stalls.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  five  years,  the  hay  is  red-top  and 
herds-grass,  with  a  mixture  of  white  clover,  which  comes 
into  the  sward  of  itself.  Twenty  acres  of  moist  ]and> 
lying  upon  a  flat  surface  between  the  upland  and  salt 
marsh,  are  never  plowed,  but  are  kept  in  perpetual  gran 
by  a  top-dressing  of  twenty-five  loads  of  compost  to  the 
acre,  every  third  year.  Red-top  and  white  clover  are 
natural  to  this  land,  and  at  haying  time  a  heavy,  thickly 
matted  swath  of  grass  rolls  from  the  scythe,  which 
makes  remarkably  milk-producing  hav  for  the  cowy. 
Thirty  acres  of  the  marsh  produce  a  good  quality  of 
salt  hay,  and  twenty  acres,  lying  low,  and  being  subject 
to  flowage,  yield  an  ordinary  quality  of  hay.  In  feeding 
cut  hay  to  the  cows,  a  mixture  of  salt  and  flresh  hay  it 
given,  which  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  promotive  of 
health  and  thrift. 

Mr.  Adams  raises  a  variety  of  fruit.  His  orohards  of 
the  apple,  give,  in  good  seasons,  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred barrels  of  fruit.  There  is  an  old  orchard  upon  the 
farm  that  contains  some  of  the  largest  apple  trees  I  have 
ever  seen;  they  are  very  sound  and  thrifty;  their  tops 
spread  over  a  wide  surfkce  of  ground,  and  the  trees  are 
very  productive.    The  soil  in  this  orchard  is  kept  open 
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with  the  plow ;  it  ia  manured  with  about  twenty  loacU 
ot*  compost  to  the  acre  every  third  year,  no  crop  being 
put  into  the  land ;  indeed  the  foliage  of  the  treea  ia  so 
dense  and  luxuriant  that  no  crop  other  than  the  apple 
can  grow.  Among  smaller  younger  trees,  corn  is  sown, 
in  drills,  for  the  production  of  green  feed  for  the  cows. 

In  a  portion  of  one  of  the  orchards  the  ground  be- 
came badly  Infested  with  twitch-grass,  which  could  not 
be  killed  with  the  plow.  Last  year  the  land  so  encum- 
bered was  fenced  off  by  itself,  several  bushels  of  corn 
aown  broadcast  to  the  acre  and  plowed  in,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  hogs  turned  into  the  inclosure.  They  immediate- 
ly began  to  root  for  the  corn,  and  with  the  most  untiring 
industry  turned  the  soil  over  and  over  again.  A  few 
weeks  after,  corn  was  again  sown  and  the  land  plowed 
and  the  bogs  again  rooted  it  over.  Then  the  operations 
were  again  repeated;  and  this  year  no  twitch  grass  is 
ieen. 

I  had  but  an  hour  or  two  spend  with  Mr.  Adams.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  devoted  at  least  a  day  to 
an  examination  of  his  farming,  for  I  saw  enough  while 
(here  to  convince  me  that  he  is  a  very  enterprising  ex- 
cellent farmer.  I  hope  to  call  upon  him  again,  at  a 
time  when  I  have  more  leisure;  and  if  I  do,  I  will  give 
A  more  extended  account  of  his  farming.  F .  HoLnaooK. 
BraUl9horo\  July  &,  1861. 

Hanresting  lodian  Corn* 

Various  modes  of  securing  this  important  crop,  have 
been  practiced.  The  most  common  mode  which  former- 
ly prevailed  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  Northern 
States,  was  to  cut  off  the  stalk  a  l^w*  inches  above  the 
ear,  after  the  grain  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  ripe- 
ness,— usually  indicated  by  the  top  of  the  stalk  or 
'•tassel,"  being  dead.  This  is  called  "  topping."  The 
"  top-stalks"  thus  cut  off,  are,  when  wilted,  bound  into 
•mall  bnndles,  and  afterwards  placed  in  shocks  to  cure. 
The  corn  is  left  to  ripen  on  the  "  but-stalks,"  and  when 
sufficiently  dry  is  harvested,  either  by  breaking  off  the 
ear  with  the  husk,  or  by  cutting  the  stalk  close  to  the 
ground.  These  modes  are  most  common,  though  the 
corn  is  sometimes  husked  on  the  standing  stalk.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  stalks  are  usually  cut  and  stacked  or 
housed,  after  the  corn  is  gathered.  Where  the  ears  are, 
with  the  huskS;  broken  from  the  stalks,  cattle  are  usual- 
ly turned  Into  the  <*'  stalk  field"  to  eat  the  leaves,  or 
whatever  they  find  that  is  eatable,  and  the  stalks  are 
left  to  be  plowed  in,  or  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

In  the  Southern  States  a  similar  mode  has  prevailed, 
with  the  addition  of  the  "  gathering  of  the  blades." 
The  latter  operation  consists  in  stripping  the  leaves,  by 
hand,  from  the  ''  but-stalks,"  after  the  com  has  been 
"  topped."  The  leaves  are  bound  in  bundles,  and  form 
excellent  fodder  for  horses  or  cattle. 

In  the  Western  States,  the  practice  of  topping  stalks 
has  never  prevailed  as  extensively  as  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  principal  cat- 
tle districts,  the  crop  is  commonly  cut  and  shocked,  and 
fed  from  shock  with  out  being  husked .  In  that  fertile  re- 
gion, where  corn  grows  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  some- 
times higher,  it  is  inconvenient  to  cut  the  top-stalks,,  as 
the  ears  are  often  higher  than  a  man's  head.  At  the  same 
time  the  large  sixe  of  the  stalk  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 


whole  plant,  render  it  expedient,  ia  many  insUnces,  to 
cut  the  crop  at  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  fron  the 
ground.  Even  then  the  shocks  are  tall,  and  the  esn are 
so  far  from  the  ground  that  the  lower  part  of  the  dmk 
remains  open  to  the  admission  of  the  air.  The  but-stalks, 
which  are  left  on  the  field,  are  too  coarse  and  compoied 
too  much  of  hard  fibre  and  corky  pith,  to  afford  much  nu- 
triment to  animals.  After  standing  exposed  to  tlw 
frosts  and  storms  of  winter,  they  are  either  cat  oifTitli 
scythes,  or  are  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy  vood 
implement  drawn  over  them  by  horses  or  oseo,  wbicb 
leaves  them  in  such  a  situation  that  they  are  readilj 
plowed  into  the  soil. 

In  some  instances,  in  the  west,  the  crop  is  left  entire, 
to  ripen  in  the  field,  and  the  ears  when  ripe  are  broken 
from  the  stalk.  In  such  cases  cattle  are  turned  in  to 
glean  the  field,  and  what  they  leave  returns  to  tlwicil. 

Topping  corn  is  probably  less  practiced  in  this  cooatiy 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  northern  portico,  tlao 
formerly.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  a 
conviction  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  value  of  the  fod- 
der; second,  the  loss  in  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
grain;  third,  the  liability  of  the  crop  being  hyaredvliik 
in  an  immature  state,  by  frost. 

All  these  reasons  are  important.  As  to  the  flnt,  tbe 
northern  varieties  of  com  produce  numerous  leaves  be- 
low the  ear.  If  the  stalk  is  cut  to  the  ground  juit  as  U 
is  beginning  to  '*  turn,"  and  is  properly  cured,  tbe  wbolo 
is  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  the  common  top-stalks.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  but-stalks  being  left  in  tbe  field  tiH 
the  frost  has  extracted  or  soured  their  Juices,  are  much 
depreciated  in  value. 

It  has  been  proved  that  cutting  off  the  top-stalk  les* 
aens  the  yield  of  grain.  The  public  is  indebted  to  Wi. 
CukBK,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  several  iote* 
resting  experiments,  which  have  established  thblact. 
The  result  is,  indeed|  altogether  reasonable,  sod  io  ae* 
cordance  with  nature's  laws  in  similar  cases.  Wkat 
other  plant  would  bear  such  mutilation  withoot  iojoij! 
Deprive  the  vine  of  ita  leaves,  and  the  grape  is  imper* 
feet.    So  it  is  with  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  fcc. 

We  have  known  no  experiments  made  with  direct  ifr 
ference  to  the  comparative  value  or  yield  of  coin  vkca 
left  to  ripen,  untouched,  or  is  cut  up  at  the  ground  asd 
shocked;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  superior  qnalitf  of 
the  fodder  by  the  latter  mode,  would  much  more  thaa 
counterbalance  the  advantage,  if  any,  in  the  value  of 
the  grain  by  the  former. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  same  rale  would  not  applj 
to  Indian  corn  as  to  wheat,  or  other  grain.  It  has  beea 
settled  in  regard  to  wheat,  (and  also  in  regard  to  lye 
and  oats,)  that  the  grain  itself  is  worth  more  m  tbe  ag- 
gregate by  being  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe— even  while 
it  is  soft  and  dougky'-taid  while  the  straw  bss  yeta  cod* 
siderable  shade  of  greenness.  Thus,  the  grain  ia  sot  on- 
ly of  more  value,— will  make  more  and  better  l!oar,— 
but  the  atraw  is  much  better  food  for  stock.  It  is  ns- 
donbtedly  so  with  Indian  com.  It  has,  in  fact,  bees  no- 
ticed, that  meal  from  corn  that  was  cured  in  shock,  is 
sweeter,  awella  more,  and  makes  more  bread  than  other 
meal. 

It  is  fair,  bowevec,  to  state  in  regard  to  this  modeof 
harrasting  the  corn  crop,  that  it  is  sometimes  cured  in- 
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perfectly-— from  the  bad  manner  in  which  the  shocks  are 
m/Aef  being  packed  too  closely,  or  not  sufficiently  open 
at  bottom;  which,  if  wet  weather  occnrsj  occasions  the 
cars,  and  sometimes  the  stalks,  to  mould. 

But  the  advantage  of  securing  the  crop  against  frost. 
is  in  some  instances  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to 
•hocking  com.  This  circumstance  may  operate  with 
force  the  present  season,  as  the  crop  is  generally  back- 
ward|  and  in  some  locations  can  hardly  escape  danger 
from  frost — unless  there  should  be  an  unusual  extension 
of  warm  weather  in  autumn.  As  a  security  against 
frost,  there  is  no  question  that  putting  the  crop  in  shock 
is  preferable  to  any  other  mode.  Hence  it  is  the  course 
oommonly  adopted  in  Maine,  and  in  all  sections  where 
the  shortnefli  of  the  summer  renders  the  ripening  of  corn 
nnoertain.  It  is  the  practice  there,  to  cut  the  crop  as 
•oon  as  the  grain  is  fairly  glazed.  It  has  been  proved 
that  it  will  cure,  safely,  if  carefully  put  up  in  this  stage ; 
but  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
80,  it  is  often  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  longer.  Some- 
times, if  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  indicates 
the  occorrenoe  of  frost  before  the  crop  could  be  secured 
in  slH)ck,  the  whole  force  at  command  engages  at  once 
in  cutting  it  down — throwing  the  com  in  piles  of  a  dozen 
or  sixteen  hills  each.  It  is  found  that  a  light  frost  in- 
jures the  corn  but  little  while  it  is  in  this  situation,  and 
as  soon  as  the  wet  is  dried  off,  the  following  day,  it  may 
be  put  in  shock. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  the  crop  is  struck  by  frost 
while  standing,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  less  loss 
will  be  sustained  by  shocking  it,  than  by  any  other 
mode.  The  years  1812  and  1816  are  memorable  from 
the  injury  done  to  the  com  crop  by  frost — the  latter  season 
was  especially  remarkable  for  the  shortness  and  general 
nnpropitionsness  of  the  summer.  Over  a  large  portion 
of  the  Northern  and  New-England  states,  frost  struck 
the  corn  while  it  was  **  in  the  milk."  As  soon  as  the 
iigury  was  ascertained,  (and  it  was  seen  the  morning  of 
the  froet,)  the  farmers  set  themselves  to  save  as  much 
of  their  com  as  they  could.  Various  plans  were  tried ; 
inch  as  cutting  up  the  com  and  tying  it  across  poles, 
put  up  for  the  purpose,  the  ears  downward ;  breaking 
off  and  husking  the  ears,  and  drying  tnem  on  scaffolds 
or  stagings;  stripping  down  the  husks  and  leaving  the 
ear  exposed  to  the  air,  on  the  stalk  j  cutting  up  the  corn 
at  the' ground  and  placing  it  in  small  shocks. 

The  latter  sucoeeded  best  of  all  the-  modes  mentioned 
— especially  where  the  work  was  done  immediately  after 
the  frost.  In  1836,  the  corn  crop  was  much  injured  by 
frost,  in  many  places.  A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer 
of  that  year,  describes  the  effects  of  topping  and  shock- 
ing, as  practiced  with  two  fields  of  corn,  as  follows: 

"  We  knew  of  two  pieces  of  corn,  owned  by  the  same 

individuals,  planted  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  both 

equally  promising  when  their  progress  was  stopped  by 

the  froet  of  the  6th  of  September.    One  of  the  pieoes 

was  immediately  topped,  and  the  other  was,  as  soon  as 

possible,  cut  up  by  the  bottom  and  shocked .  They  were 
both  husked  a  short  time  since,  and  the  owners  assured 
us  that  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  who  wit* 
oessed  the  different  modes  of  curing,  they  should  get  at 
least  one-third  more  sound  com  from  that  which  was 
^nt  nn,  than  from  that  which  waa  temped  and  left  on  the 
niU."    [VoL.VI,  p.  870.] 


fSkow  of  the  Royai  Agricnltiiral  Society. 

LonoR,  July  16, 1851. 

Edivoss  GounTATon— The  Boyal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety's Show  is  now  in  progress  here,  and  there  never  has 
been  an  exhibition  equaling  it  in  cattle,  sheep  and  swine; 
and  in  horses,  it  has,  'tis  said,  but  onoe  been  excelled. 
The  Short-horns  and  Devons  were  out  in  great  force, 
and  I  never  have  seen,  before  this,  what  to  me  was  a  fair 
exhibition  of  these  two  important  breeds  of  oattle.  The 
show  of  Herefords  and  of  Scotch  cattle,  is  small.  In  the 
Short-hom  class,  the  show  of  two-year-old  and  yearling 
heifers,  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  conceived  of. 
They  are  far  superior  to  the  aged  class,  showing  that  in 
this  breed  of  cattle  there  is  no  deterioration,  but  a  con- 
stant progresfr— and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  Devont. 
The  show  of  sheep  b  truly  wonderful .  The  South-Downe 
and  Leicesters,  of  course,  being  pre-eminent.  By  the 
premium  list,  which  I  send  you,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Jonas  Webb  has  swept  all  before  him  in  South-Down^^ 
every  prise  being  awarded  to  him,  and  those  who  have 
bred  from  his  stock.  He  told  me,  that  owing  to  the 
awards  last  year,  in  which  he  was  floored  for  onoe,  it  be» 
came  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  show,  and  he  has  done 
it  so  triumphantly,  tluit  competition  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  never  seen  anything  that  compares  with  his 
prize  rams  and  ewes.  The  show  of  swine  is  truly  won- 
derful. Never,  before,  have  I  seen  an  exhibition  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  good.  The  number  of  swine,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  equal  to  the  cattle  and  sheep.  There  are  many 
very  superior  breeds  on  exhibition;  but  after  a  careful 
examination,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
BerJuhiret  are  the  best  for  us, — and  was  I  to  import 
swine  to  our  country,  I  should  select  them  in  preference 
to  any  others.  They  have  a  monstrous  breed  here  from 
Yorkshire — a  white  hog,  which  attains  enormous  size, 
and  has  mainly,  I  think,  carried  off  the  prizes  in  the 
large  class — ^but  I  think  them  altogether  too  large,  al- 
though they  lay  on  fat  finely.  The  horses  are  many  of 
them  very  good — the  hunters  and  carriage  horses,  espe- 
cially— ^but  the  number  of  inferior  stallions  and  mares  fa 
quite  equal  to  what  is  seen  at  our  shows. 

The  fatness  of  the  stock  is  truly  surprising,  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  fat,  and  not  to  character,  in 
many  instances,  if  not  in  all.  The  aged  bulls  in  the 
Short-horn  class,  to  which  the  prizes  were  awarded,  are 
entirely  unfit  for  breeding  purposes — especially  the  one 
to  which  the  2d  prize  was  awarded,  which  was  a  fatter 
animal  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  Smithfield  market- 
more  like  Col.  Sherwood's  fat  cow  exhibited  last  fall, 
than  a  breeding  animal.  In  the  class  of  two-year-old 
heifers,  the  premiums  were  awarded  to  animals  almost 
equally  tkt — one  of  them  quite  as  much  so.  The  best 
heifer  in  the  yearling  class,  where  the  same  rule  was  ob- 
served, was  passed  by  the  Judges  with  this  remark  to  the 
herdsman,  "  Why  donH  your  master  feed  his  cattle  bet- 
ter!" I  saw  one  of  the  judges  In  this  class,  at  the  stall 
of  thif  heifer,  with  his  brother,  who  is  steward  of  the 
yard,  and  who  I  know  to  be  a  capital  Judge,  and  he  said 
to  him,  *'  can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  did  not  give 
the  premium  to  this  heifer?"  and  the  Judge,  as  they  say 
in  racing  matters,  was  *'  no- where."  I  mention  these 
things  to  show,  that  even  in  this  country,  where  there 
are  so  many  good  Judges  of  stock, /e«A,  not  character^ 
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determines  too  often  the  awards,  and  that  a  man,  if  he 
wishes  to  get  a  prize,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  ruin  bis 
animal  for  breedingi  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  first  prize  in  Short- horn  cows,  awarded,  as  usual, 
to  Mr.  Booth,  and  I  think  very  Justly.  His  cow  was  not 
orer  fkt,  though  quite  enough  so,  I  assure  you,  but  for 
style,  substance,  handling,  in  short  everything  that  con- 
itttutes  a  first-rate  cow,  in  my  judgment,  she  cannot  well 
be  beaten.  The  competition  was  Tery  serere,  and  her  suc- 
cess certainly  gave  evidence  of  very  saperior  merit. 

In  the  Devon  class,  there  was.a  show  that  does  one's 
keart  good,  who  delights  to  look  on  this  superior  class 
of  animals  as  I  do.  The  aged  and  young  bulls  were 
many  of  them  very  superior,  but  I  must  say,  not  one, 
bk  my  judgment,  equal  to  Mr.  Morris'  bull  Major—and 
they  may  well  be  good  bulls,  and  stili  not  equal  him,  as 
he  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  they  say  here,  **  capital."  The 
eows  and  heifers,  however,  were  most  extraordinary — 
fine  handlers,  many  of  them  of  fine  milking  develop- 
ments, and  worthy  of  the  attention  they  received.  Mr. 
Geo.  Turner  received  the  first  prize  for  cows,  and  in- 
calf  heifers,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  his  stock  was  very 
fine.  I  liked  best,  take  her  all-in-all,  the  heifer  of  Lord 
Leicester,  to  which  the  8d  prize  was  awarded,  but  still 
I  presume  the  others  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  judg- 
es, have  received  the  awards  which  were  given  to  them. 

The  show  of  Herefords  was  not  large.  The  bulls  did 
not;  in  my  opinion,  come  up  to  what  they  should,  but 
the  cows  and  heifers  were  excellent.  The  first  prize 
oow  of  Lord  Berwick,  and  the  2d  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smythles, 
(fVom  whom  I  believe  Mr.  Sotham  purchased  some  ani- 
mals.) were  very  fine  indeed;  and  the  two-year-old  and 
yearling  heifers  were  unusually  excellent,  and  well  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  this  valuable  breed. 

The  arrangements  of  the  ground  were  excellent — the 
fteck  all  under  cover — a  canvass  roof  to  all  the  stalls 
made  it  very  convenient  and  comfortable;  we  would  do 
well  to  imitate  this.  The  number  of  people  was  less 
than  on  the  first  day  of  our  show— but  as  the  admission 
was  5s.  this  will  account  for  it.  To-morrow  is  2s.  6d. 
day,  when  there  will  be  many  more — and  the  dinner 
conies  off  to-morrow  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  account. 
•The  mail  closea  for  to-morrow's  steamer,  and  so  must  I. 
Truly  youn,  B.  P.  Johmsoit. 


LozTDOH,  Jnly  18, 1851. 
I  \A7e  just  returned  from  the  second  day's  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  Windsor,  and  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  whole  stock,  my  impressions  are  the  same 
as  from  my  first  examination.  The  young  heifers  in  the 
three  leading  breeds  of  the  show — Short-horns,  Here- 
fords, i^nd  Deyons^— are  the  great  attraction,  and  they 
possesa  qualities,  that  more  perfectly  exemplify  the  per- 
fection of  breeding,  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Lorrillard  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  West- 
chester county,  were  with  me  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Bell 
to-day.  I  made  to-day  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  swine  than  I  was  enabled  to  do  before.  Asa  whole, 
they  are  very  superior,  but  the  monstrosities,  to  which 
the  premiums  were  awarded,  especially  in  the  class  of 
large  breeds,  are  truly  astonishing.  The  first  premium 
on  boars  was  awarded  to  a  white  boar  from  Chester, 
which  was  so  fat  as  to  be  unable  to  rise,  but  with  the 


utmost  difficulty.  That  to  which  the  second  prize  wai 
awarded,  was  a  complete  mass  of  fat*— his  eyesenHre^i 
closed,  and  be  was  so  much  overpowered  with  his  fteiii 
as  to  be  unable  to  rise,  and  there  was  a  card  placed  oi 
his  pen,  '<  Do  not  di$turb  thu  boar."  It  was  offered  for 
sale  for  £80,  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  imsgioe,  u  oo 
sane  man  would  ever  expect  to  breed  f^om  him,  and  for 
pork,  of  course,  large  as  he  is,  he  ia  not  worth  anything 
like  the  sum  asked,  l^ow  it  may  be  said,  as  it  is  said 
here,  this  shows  the  aptitude  of  the  breed  te  take  os 
ftt,  and  it  is  therefore  right  to  award  premiums  for  aai- 
mals  in  this  condition ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  te  hare  good 
breeding  animals,  if  our  shows  are  designed  tuencoDnge 
them,  it  appears  to  me  self-evident  thai  the  animals  to 
which  premiums  are  awarded,  should  be  in  a  conditioa 
to  be  of  service.  But  another  objection,  and  which  I 
find  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  best  breeders  and  jadges 
of  stock  here,  is,  that  you  cannot  fdrly  judge  of  the  real 
qualities  of  an  animal  in  this  overloaded  condition,  aad 
although  this  may  not  with  so  much  force  apply  toswiae, 
still  as  a  general  principle  it  cannot^be  gainsayed. 

In  the  sheep  department,  I  made  a  very  careful  r^ 
examination.  The  Leicesters,  numbered— rams  121, 
ewes  76 — 196.  The  prize  animals  were  truly  moddi 
of  what  here  is  deemed  perfection  in  this  breed.  Tha 
three  prizes  for  yearling  rams  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Sanday,  of  Home  Pierrepont,  Nottingham,  and 
two  of  the  prizes  for  ewes  to  the  same ;  and  in  rams  of 
any  other  age,  the  three  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
Edwards  Pawlett,  of  Beeston.  I  examined  these  prize 
sheep  with  much  care,  and  although  there  were  among 
so  many  entered,  a  large  number  of  superior  abeep.  it 
appeared  to  me  that  those  selected  for  the  prizes  wei« 
truly  models  for  the  artist,  as  well  as  the  breeder. 

The  South-Downs  were  shown  in  great  numbera— 113 
rams  and  100  ewes— 212.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
prize  last  year  had  been  taken  away  from  Jonas  Webb, 
the  competition  was  more  than  usually  animated.  The 
great  champion  of  these  truly  invaluable  sheep,  barog 
been  beaten  by  a  tenant  fkrmer  unknown  to  fame,  excited 
at  the  time  great  surprise,  and  encouraged  everj  Sooth- 
Down  breeder,  to  come  up  to  the  show  prepared  to  try 
his  chance  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  Webb,  however,  waaontha 
ground,  with  such  a  display  of  sheep  as  really  put  compe* 
tition  at  defiance.  He  had  25  rams,  and  takenasa  whole, 
I  never  have  seen  that  number  of  rams  so  nearlj  per- 
fect— form,  symmetrj',  fleece— everything  almost  as  com- 
plete as  if  prepared  by  a  modeller  of  the  most  approred 
ability.  He  had  also  16  ewes,  ten  of  which  received  the 
prizes.  They  were  the  admired  of  the  show,  and  the 
multitudes  who  crowded  around  the  pensto-dajtoriev 
the  prize  sheep  in  this  class,  showed  the  great  intereit 
that  this  contest  has  excited. 

In  the  class  of  long  vfooU,  as  distinguished  flrom  the 
Leicesters,  the  prizes  were  all  awarded  to  Cotswoldraai 
and  ewes.  They  were  admirable  sheep,  and  in  myopia- 
ion  preferable  to  the  Leicesters.  In  this  cla8B,theia 
were  only  79  entered,  mostly  Gotswolds  and  New  Oxford- 
shires.  The  1st  prize  ram,  owned  by  Wm.  Game,  ofGlos- 
cestershire,  was  a  superb  animal,  and  of  immense  breadth 
and  weight.  One  only  of  the  New  Oxfordahires  vas 
commended,  but  this  was  a  very  superior  ram  and  nesri; 
equal  in  all  respects  to  his  oompeiitors.    The  first  fc* 
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^  CotBWold  ewes.  Monging  to  Win.  Lane,  of  Gloiior». 
tmhire,  w«re  capita^ spectmens  of  tfaft  breed  of  cheep. 

The  mountain  iheep  were  Obevtots  and  Ezmoors. 
Ae  Cheviots  were  rery  ftoe  indeed,  and  the  Exmoor 
ewes,  to  which  tlie  first  prise  as  shearlings  was  awarded, 
were  nnnsnally  good.  Under  thhi  division  was  exhibited 
a  fine  Shetland  ram  and  6  pure  Stietland  ewes.  These 
were  gr^at  cnriosfttes— very  small,  with  long  coarse 
wool.  The  ewes  were  of  the  size  of  the  small  Welsh 
sfieep  so  fkmons  fbr  their  superior  mutton,  and  these  I 
believe  are  somewhat  famous  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ewes  were  part  white  and  part  black*— so  wild  that  a  net 
otrer  their  pen  was  required  to  keep  them  in  the  enclosure. 
The  contrast  between  them  and  the  large  Gotswold  buck, 
which  would  weigh  more  than  all  of  them,  probably, 
was  very  striking.  A  very  singular  ram  was  exhibited, 
entirely  black,  fine  wool,  rather  smaller  than  our  old 
Kerinos,  a  cross  between  the  Spanish  and  Welch  sheep. 

There  were  several  Merino  rams  and  ewes  exhibited 
with  their  fieeces,  all  iVom  Surrey.  They  were  very 
fkir  representations  of  the  old  Spanish  Merinos,  had 
good  forms,  though  rather  small — ^the  wool  very  fine, 
but  quite  short,  more  like  the  Saxons,  much,  than  our 
Merinos.  This  kind  of  sheep  does  not  meet  with  much 
(kvor  here,  as  the  great  object  is  mutton,  on  which  the 
people  live,  and  the  breeders  thrive. 

In  the  stock  department,  there  are  some  curiosities  on 
exhibition.  The  little  Shetland  bull  mentioned  yester- 
day, is  a  very  fit  companion  for  the  Shetland  sheep  and 
but  a  very  little  larger.  A  Bramin  bull,  heifer  and  calf, 
in  addition  to  the  Roman  bull  and  cow,  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

The  Ayrshire  and  Alderney  or  Jersey  stock,  were  very 
good  indeed,  and  showed  the  peculiarities  of  those  dis- 
tinguished breeds,  which  stand  pre-eminent  for  their 
dairy  qualities.  Some  of  the  Ayrshire  cows  were  very 
fine  animals,  of  much  larger  size,  than  usually  seen  in 
onr  country,  and  although  they  showed  the  pure  Ayr- 
shire breeding,  I  could  not  but  surmise,  that  possibly  a 
trace  of  the  Durham  might  be  found  in  them.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  Long-horns,  although  there  were 
only  two  bulls  and  five  cows  and  heifers  exhibited.  One 
of  the  bulls  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  was  an 
aainul  that,  take  him  all  in  all,  could  not  have  been 
easily  beat  in  competition  with  the  more  popular  breeds. 
The  cows  developed  fine  milking  qualities;  the  heifers 
were  very  excellent,  and  I  believe,  that  for  some  parts 
of  England,  the  restoration  of  this  breed  in  its  purity, 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  farmers.  The  cows  are 
now  very  generally  found  in  all  the  large  dairies;  in  some 
instances  they  are  crossed  with  the  Short-horn  or  old 
Teeswater,  and  they  are  very  generally  approved.  They 
are  a  very  hardy  breed  of  cattle,  attain  large  size,  and 
althongh  they  do  not  attain  as  early  maturity  as  the 
Short-horns,  they  are  long-lived  and  are  a  very  valuable 
breed. 

I  was  most  surprised  with  the  StUMtx  cattle.  When  I 
first  passed  them,  I  supposed  they  were  Devons,  and  I 
ean  now  account  for  a  race  of  cattle  in  our  country, 
which  pass  for  Devons,  but  which  I  have  no  doubt  are 
descended  from  the  Sussex.  The  cattle  of  New-Eng- 
land^ In  many  districts,  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
Sussex,  and  I  believe  a  good  selection  made  fVom  these 


cattle  on  exbtbillon  here,  might  have-  been  Imported  t# 
the  United  States,  and  told  without  an  ofejectkm,  to 
most  purchasers  aa  Devou.  I  met  Mr.  Bell  to-day, 
at  the  Sussex  quarter,  and  he  expressed  his  astonish* 
meni  at  these  cattle,  of  wbldh  be  had  never  heanl.  Bm 
noticed  at  once  iMr  great  similarity  to  what  arc  oalM 
Devons  in  America,  and  said  he  might  have  been  de- 
ceived In  them  himself  If  they  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
Devon  class,  and  oilfored  to  him  as  Devons.  At  tlie 
Maryland  State  show,  a  stock  of  cattle  was  exhibited 
Arom  the  State  of  Delewmre,  caHed  New-Tork  lhv<>n$, 
I  could  not  Imagine  where  they  cane  from.  Bnt  my 
impression  la  that  they  are  from  the  Sussex  breed. 

These  cattle  are  very  much  prised  in  Sussex.  They 
are  rather  larger  than  the  Devons— probaUy  they  are 
fhom  the  south  Devon  stock,  origlbally.  They  are  geAi 
erally  a  shade  lighter  color,  sad  not  quite  as  fine  as  thtf 
north  Devon.  They  make  capital  working  oxen,  good 
beef,  though  late  to  mature,  and  they  claim  for  theni 
good  milking  qualities. 

The  Sccieh  polled  cattle  Were  ftw,  and  mahUy  of  it6 
Angus  breed.  They  are  very  large,  but  develop  very 
fiilr  tkttening  propensities.  When  examining  the  Angu4 
cow,  which  was  remarkably  ikt,  I  met  a  London  salesi 
man,  who  examined  her  with  great  care  and  told  me  he 
never  met  with  a  more  perfect  animal  for  beef,  and  such, 
I  confess,  was  my  own  impression,  after  a  very  dose  ex- 
amination, though  his  opinion  was  of  fiir  more  impoi> 
tance  than  mine.  Of  the  Scotch  homedf  there  were 
bnt  few.  Two  West  Highland  cows,  which  showed  the 
purity  of  that  celebrated  breed,  but  no  bulls,  except 
quite  a  young  one  on  exhibition. 

Thx  DiNNsa. — At  4  o'clock,  precisely,  the  great  din- 
ner of  the  Society,  for  which  2000  tickets  were  issued, 
and  all  disjMsed  of,  came  off.  It  was  in  a  grand  pavil- 
ion adjoinli^  the  show  grounds,  excellently  arranged. 
Two  tier  of  tables,  raised  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
fioor,  were  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  nuiin  hall.  At 
one  of  them  the  Duke  of  Richmond  presided — ^Prince 
Albert  and  the  Belgian  Minister  on  his  right,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence,  U.  S.  Minister,  and  the  Mayor  of  Windsor,  on 
his  left.  The  residue  of  the  tables  on  the  side  with  the 
President,  were  occupied  by  the  invited  guests,  among 
whom  I  was  allotted  a  seat.  The  opposite  raised  tables 
were  occupied  by  the  Governors  of  the  Society.  Lord 
Portman,  V.  P.,  In  the  absence,  (from  illness,)  of  Lord 
Ducle,  president  elect,  presided.  The  tables  below  were 
filled  up  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  others  who 
had  tickets.  Mr.  T.  Bell,  one  of  onr  delegates,  was 
present.  &o  admirable  were  the  arrangements,  that 
every  one  had  a  seat,  and  every  necessary  attention.  Th^ 
eating  of  the  dinner  was,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  dii-, 
posed  of  in  no  ordinary  speed,  most  of  those  present  not 
having  broken  fast  since  early  in  the  morning.  At 
length  the  trumpeters,  one  by  the  President,  the  other 
by  Lord  Portman,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  sound- 
ed the  notes  for  attention,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
after  a  few  remarks  applicable  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
toast,  proposed  the  health  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause,  as  It  is  every- 
where in  this  country.  The  Duke  is  not  an  eloqnefat 
speaker,  so  far  as  manner  Is  concerned,  but  he  has  great 
tact  in  what  he  says,  and  In  the  speeches  which  he  made 
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dazing  t^  dinner,  fftveniAay  capiUl  bite,  which  elicited 
Tooiidv  of  appUiue. 

Tiie  next  toMi  propoeed,  wm  Prinoe  Albert,  Prince 
of  WAtee  mud  Royal  CunkXy,  fcc.  The  Duke  of  Rich* 
Biondi  in  proposing  the  toaet,  qwke  of  his  Royal  High- 
BCM  M  the  patron  of  the  Society,  and  as  an  example  of 
domestic  Tirtues  in  aU  his  reUtione,  which  had  made  the 
home  of  their  beloyed  Queen  the  abode  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  The  toast  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
Mm.  Prince  Albert  rose  and  made  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  in  answer  to  the  toast.  In  allucUng  to  the 
holding  the  show  in  Windsor  Park— be  drew  attention 
?ery  happily  to  the  scene  where  King  John,  trembling 
among  his  suljects,  unwillingly  signed  that  great  char- 
ter which  has  ever  since  been  the  birthright  of  English- 
men. Your  present  sovereign,  he  said,  came  confiding 
among  her  loving  and  loyal  people— 4be  came  to  admire 
the  results  of  their  industry,  and  to  encoarage  them  to 
persevere  in  their  exertions,  and  the  gratification  the 
Queen  has  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  splended  exhibition, 
must  be  participated  in  by  all  who  see  it. 

His  remarks  were  received  with  great  applause.  The 
Prince  is  a  fine  looking  man,  very  graoeiU  in  his  move> 
ments,  and  speaks  with  mach  readiness— is  very  self-pos- 
sessed, and  the  impression  made  on  those  who  had  not 
before  heard  him,  was  of  the  most  favorable  cbaracterr 

The  health  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  was  next  propos- 
ed, and  was  reaponded  to  by  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  the  Bel- 
gian Minister,  in  a  most  capital  speech,  in  fact  tA<  speech 
of  the  day .  He  speaks  English  without  a  foreign  accent, 
and  his  manner  was  very  pleasing.  He  alluded  very 
handsomely  to  the  agi'icuUure  of  the  Flemings,  snd  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  early  improvement  of  agriculture 
among  his  own  people,  which  has  placed  them  high  on 
the  lists  of  agriculturists.  He  alluded  very  playfully  to 
the  despatches  that  foreign  ministers  are  now  in  the  habit 
of  sending  home.  Instead  ef  containing  diplomatic  des- 
patches, be  said,  the  red  boxes  that  are  now  sent  from 
the  minister  here  to  his  court  abroad,  more  frequently 
were  composed  of  matters  relating  entirely  to  the  agri- 
culture and  stock  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  responded  very  effectively  to 
a  toast  to  his  health  as  President  of  the  Society.  Lord 
Portman  made  a  very  good  speech  in  introducing  a  toast 
to  agriculture,  manufiu^tures  and  commerce.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, U.  S.  Minister,  spoke  very  well  indeed,  on  intro- 
ducing a  toast  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wind- 
ier. Mr.  Lawrence's  fine  personal  appearance,  as  well 
M  his  address,  secure  for  him  attention.  He  alluded 
most  happily  to  the  consanguinity  of  ties  between  a  large 
iK>rtion  of  his  countrymen  and  Great  Britain;  expressed 
nis  and  their  desire,  that  peace  and  commercial  inter- 
course should  continue.  He  alluded  to  the  ancient  cas- 
•le  near  which  the  great  exhibition  was  held,  as  dear  to 
Americans  from  its.  associations,  for  the  great  rights  of 
ireedom  which  had  here  been  secured ;  and  also  to  Eaton 
Hall,  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  from  which  had  come 
korth  so  many  great  and  distinguished  men  in  every  de- 
i^artment,  whose  fame  belongs  to  America  as  well  as  to 
orreat  Britain.  The  Mayor  reponded  to  the  toast  in  a 
^w  remarks  suited  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  (who,  from  the  applause  with  which 
jQ  was  received,  I  conclude  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 


farmers,)  introduced  a  toast  to  the  Judges  and  Stswsrdi 
of  the  Show.  It  was  reaponded  to  by  Mr.  Fishsr  Hobbi 
Lord  Ashbnrton  proposed  the  liettth  of  the  Laboriiv 
Classes,  and  aocompanied  it  with  some  very  mteieitjqg 
remarks.  Mr .  £ .  Dennison,  M.  P.,  proposed  the '  SiiUr 
Sociftii9  of  ^grictUUtre,*  In  rudng,  he  wssgreatlj 
cheered,  and  I  doubt  not  he  ia  well  known  to  tbe  fknoeii. 
present.  He  said  the  customary  toast  to  tbe  Sister  So> 
cieties  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  always  been  reoeired 
with  great  fkvor  by  the  Society,  but  at  this  time  be 
would  present  it  on  nK>re  extended  oonsidersUoos-to 
Societies  vfhtrevtr  they  existed,  engsged  in  the  HDe 
great  work  with  themselvee.  He  alluded  to  Grermuj 
whose  agriculturists  and  sdentiflc  men  had  done  ao  mndi 
for  them.  He  alluded  to  Lord  Stanley  as  iDtrodnciog 
to  the  British,  farmer  guano,  now  employing  100,000  tons 
of  British  shipping  to  bring  it  to  our  shores.  (At  llie 
mention  of  the  name  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  is  the  caih 
didate  of  the  Protectionists  for  Prime  Minister,  the  M 
rang  with  cheers,  which  continued  for  a  comidezable 
time  and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  restoring 
quiet.  This  shows  the  feeling  of  this  class  of  tbe  Eng* 
Ush  on  this  all  absorbing  question  here.)  He  qwke  of 
the  important  discovery  of  dissolving  bones  ia  salphnm 
acid;  as  having  been  made  by  Liebig,  a  Grerman  chemist, 
which  had  proved  of  so  much  advantage  to  the  fsrmen 
of  England,  and  following  up  this  discovery  he  sikl 
there  was  present  to-day  a  gentleman  from  across  tbe 
Atlantic,  whom  he  had  in  his  eye,  (Mr.  J.,  of  N.  1.) 
who  had  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  the  diaooTeij 
of  a  mineral  stratum,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  rich  in 
the  same  compound  as  that  of  bones,  and  which  coold 
be  brought  to  our  shores  at  such  a  price  as  to  pisoe  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  (Prolonged  cheers.) 
(I  had  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gonociiflf 
the  Royal  Society,  a  sample  of  tbe  phosphate  of  lias 
received  from  Prof.  Emmons,  from  Crown  Point,  in  oir 
State,  and  received  fVom  the  Dnkeof  RichmoDds  tetter 
thanking  me  for  the  same,  and  expreeiing  himself  ii 
very  anxious  to  receive  from  our  country  tliis  Tslnable 
mineral,should  it  prove,  as  it  is  believed  it  wUl,  a  valoihle 
fertilizer.)  Lord  Abercbrn  respcmdcd  verylisppily.*  ^ 
deed,  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  Ag.  Society.  He  is  so  no- 
commonly  fine  looking  man,  and  his  address  very  pr«* 
possessing.  In  alluding  to  the  great  fiunine  whieh  bid 
brought  such  distress  upon  that  unhappy  country,  be 
said  an  allwise  Providence  had  overruled  it  for  the  good 
of  that  Island,  and  that  the  prospects  of  agricoltarehid 
never  been  so  fUll  of  promise  as  at  present.  The  Dnke 
of  Richmond,  in  the  abeence  of  tbe  Marqnls  of  Braid- 
albane,  resj^onded  for  the  HlgfaUnd  Society,  of  which 
he  had  been  President  three  years.  He  said,  banghilf 
Scotch  and  half  English,  he  claimed  the  ri^toohdiilf 
of  the  fhrmers  of  Scotland  to  respond  to  this  toast. 

It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  dnriog  this  whete 
meeting  to  witness  the  good  feeling  and  the  ketrhf  ap- 
plause with  which  every  allusion  to  the  United  States 
was  received,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  whatever  iWinp 
may  prevail  elsewhere,  among  they^rmert  of  Knglasd, 
that  of  friendship  and  good  will  to  us  is  most  appsreot. 
I  have  found  this  everywhere  I  have  been  sttoog  the 
farmers,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  truly  linoere. 

The  remaining  proceedings  were  a  toast  to  the  Bail- 
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nad  ooinpuileB  and  *  replf ,  md  the  hetllli  of  the  Pro- 
sUeat  elect.  , 

n«a  has  doMd  Qib  SDnnal  {Mini  of  the  agrleoltnr- 
Mi  of  Great  BriUla.  The  ■Uendanoe  thb  jt*t  ma 
nach  tarser  than  naaa),  owing,  fn  lome  meimiTe,  to  tbe 
SiTorable  location  tmt  mora  to  the  Ortat  BxhiUtJon, 
ifUdi  bai  bnmght  here  to  man;  Ibielfnan,  loaBT  of 
whom  were  present  to^daj.  Thetbow  sroand  waaverj 
fUl  to-daj,  and  It  waa  not  tvy  to  examine  the  atock, 
ewbif  to  the  crowda  presahiK  around  the  alalia.  To- 
morrow, the  ifanilnB  day,  thsre  wfll  be  (aeh  a  nih  aa 
we  baieatoarabowijtiDdotibtedlf.  Hy  engagement*  at 
Uw  Crfttal  Palace  will  prevent  my  attendance, 

Thta  EzhlbllfoD  riiowg.  that  wbateTcr  may  be  tbeef- 
feet  of  tfaepreient  (i«e- trade  tyitem  In  th1iCoantry,the 
breeding  of  atock  la  certainty  making  commendable  ad- 
nnoea.  Nerer  befbre,  it  is  admitted  by  all  bare,  hat 
there  been  tncb  aneifalUiion,for  Iti  character  at 
Mnnmben,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  tbe  raiting  of  itocfc 
here  payt  well. 

I  am  gieatiy  indebted  to  attentiona  recefved  dnring 
tbe  abow,  tnm  tbe  Preddent  of  tbe  Society,  Mr.  Hnd- 
•OD,  See'y.,  Mr.  Shaw,  editor  Mark  Lane  Eipreaa,  Hr. 
Flaher  Bobba,  Hr.  Denniion,  Mr.  Xechl,  Hr.  6.  Dale 
Trotter,  Hr.  Jonaa  Webb,  and  otiiert  to  whom,  In  be- 
baif  of  OUT  Society,  I  desire  to  tender  cordial  thanks. 
Toara  tmiy.     B.  P.  Joniooa. 


€^  Bnttiraltttral  fitpartmrat. 


ooiBironn  BTJ. 
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Cold  Grape^Honaet. 

Twenty  or  tlilrty  yean  ago,  large  importation*  were 
made  of  fbrelgn  Tarietim  of  the  grape,  and  eztenalve 
lineyards  planted  by  tome  enterprifingindiTidualt.  Bat 
after  trying  nearly  every  variety,  tbey  were  nearly  all 
tbnnd  quite  uoaalted  to  open.air  cnltnre,  and  raising 
grapes  ont  of  doors  Is  now  mostly  poraaed  with  the 
American  aorts.    Bat  the  toperior  delicacy,  flavor,  and 


■weetneaaof  •ome  of  the  foreign  grapes  have  mved  them 
ftom  rejection,  and  of  late  year*  cold  graperies  having 
twen  foand  admirably  tolled  to  their  succeatflil  culture, 
tbey  are  becoming  very  common.  Fire  beat  being  entire. 
ly  dispensed  with,  tbe  cost  of  maintaining  these  graperies 
b  email.  In  order  to  St  tbem  for  general  use,  the  build- 
ing* themselves  should  be  coottracted  In  at  cheap  a 
manner  at  possible,  as  thia  happily  baa  been  attained  in 
«  remarkable  degree. 

The  clieapest  mode  of  constmction,  of  the  many  plans 
pceaenlad  of  lat«  yean  In  bortianltnnl  jonraala,  or  re- 


dnoed  to  pnetioe,  la  rabctantlalty  tbe  following:  n« 
wall*  eondtt  merely  of  poata  aet  Into  tbe  gronnd,  and 
covered  wHh  common  ron^  board  ddlng.  Thia  may  be 
wbitewatbed  or  painted.  The  cost  of  the  giatB-eoverlng 
It  greatly  leaeened  by  the  nae  of  jtztd  itkei,  made  li 
tbe  simplest  manner,  the  necessary  ventilation  being  ef> 
fbct«d  by  means  of  small  board  dintters,  a  a,  (Pig.  1,) 
opening  ontwarda  on  hinges,  placed  at  fnterral*  along 
the  back  and  front  walls.  Pig.  2  represents  a  porttott 
of  tbe  glut  roof— i  b  are  the  taRer*;  c  c  are  crot*  bara 
made  of  strips  of  inch  board  about  two  and  a  half  IndM 
wide,  let  on  edge,aDd  narrowed  at  the  raAerud  let  fai- 
toU  tnffldently  to  be  on  a  kMl  with  ita  U>p.  Theae 
cross  piecea  tnpport  long  tlender  bar*  parallel  wHb  tha 
raftcn,  and  formed  on  the  t«p  in  tbe  riape  ot  a  «0D1> 
monaadbar,  and  receive  tfaepaneaof  glaaa. 


Pii.1 

It  win  be  at  onoe  peroeived  that  tbe  conatmctlon  of 
long  frames  of  satb,  made  to  elide  npand  down  tbe  roof, 
wbfch  constitute  a  large  item  lo  the  expense  of  glasi 
structures,  is  entirely  obviated. 

The  vine  border  Is  to  be  made  on  the  onttlde  of  tbe 
n-ont,  and  tbe  vines  bronght  witbin  and  trained  along 
tbe  under  side  of  tbe  radcrt,  witbin  teven  or  eight  inchea 
of  the  roof. 

The  main  Itatnres  of  this  pUn  of  boilding  were  pub- 
lished last  winter  In  the  Horticulturist,  as  adopted  by  T. 
Rivers  of  Savbridge worth,  England,  allboogb  It  it  sot 
entirely  new  In  tbi*  country. 

Tha  AwmIbak  Pninlogkl 

This  valoahle  and  splendid  new  work, — a  large  qtiarta 
with  colored  plates,— it  edited  by  Dr.  W.  D.  BaivcKU, 
and  published  by  A.  Horn,  of  Philadelphia.  It  Is  to 
be  devoted  entirely  to  American  Frnltt,  aitd  in  this  par- 
ticular occopies  distinct  gronnd  ft'om  any  other  existing 
publication.  Each  nnnber  la  to  coottJn  ten  colorod 
engravlagi,  exhibiting  the  (Wilt,  shoots  and  leaves  <tt 
each  variety.  The  attempt  has  been  very  snccetifblly 
made  by  A,  Soify,  the  artltt,  to  represent  the  specimeai 
In  what  may  be  termed  their  ordbary  every-day  coton, 
and  not,  at  it  too  otlen  tbe  cate,  marked  with  more  of 
the  brilliancy  of  paint  than  of  tbe  skill  of  the  artist. 

Thoae  who  are  aware  of  the  high  reputation  i^  Dr. 
Brinckle  as  a  pomologist,  will  need  no  assurance  of  tba 
ability  with  which  tbe  work  wilt  be  condnct«d;  and 
anotber  proof  of  the  aeal  and  diainterettedoe**  he  ba* 
long  shown  in  the  improvement  of  frnit  cnltnre.  Is  toi- 
niahed  by  tbe  &et  that  be  attmnet  tbli  task  witbont  any 
pecuniary  reward. 

Tbe  flrtt  number  oontaln*  flgorea  of  tbe  Biwodywlu 
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Jloyamensing,  Petre,  and  PeiuiiylmnU  pean;  the  Re- 
publican Pippin,  Eliza  Peach,  Burlington  Apricot,  Wen- 
deU's  Mottled  Bigarrean,  and  Col.  Wilder  and  Cashing 
Basplierriea. 

Each  is  to  appear  quarterly,  ai  two  dollars  per  num- 
ber, four  numbers  making  a  volume  of  fortj  plates;  a 
price  quite  as  low,  probably,  as  can  be  afforded.  We 
most  unhesitatingly  reoommeiid  it  to  the  patronage  of 
all  cultiyators  of  fine  fruit. 

Rotting  of  the  Cherry. 

Last  year  the  earlier  cherries  decayed  from  wet  wea- 
ther, and  a  large  portion  of  the  later  yarieties  escaped. 
(TUa  order  was  reyeried  the  present  season,  the  most 
frequent  rains  oocurrisg  at  a  later  period.  According 
to  limited  observations,  trees  whidi  stand  rather  thinly 
on  the  ground,  on  rather  elevated  or  exposed  situations, 
where  the  air  can  circulate  freely,  more  frequently  es- 
cape. An  eminent  cultivator,  in  a  late  letter  makes  the 
following  remarks: — "  If  we  are  to  have  any  more  such 
wet  seasons  as  this,  and  I  presume  we  shall,  then  several 
of  the  light-colored  cherries  ought  to  be  set  down  a  peg 
lower.  For  instance;  Kot  one-tenth  of  the  Tellow 
Spanish,  or  of  the  Large  White  Bigarreau,  ever  ripen, 
because  they  rot  tn  wet  weather.  I  have  seen  the  latter 
however,  when  it  was  one  of  the  very  largest  as  well  as 
the  best  kinds.  Kow,  there  are  sorts  that  either  do  not 
rot,  or  only  very  little;  and  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  select  such.'' 

laqnlriea  and  Answvra* 

HiDOKS. — '*  What  is  the  best  hedge  plantt  Is  there 
a  perfect  hedge  of  the  Osage  Orange  in  any  of  the  East- 
em  States^  Can  a  hedge  be  made  cheaper  than  a  rail 
frncef"    T.,  Jackion  countyt  Iowa. 

The  two  best  hedge  plants  are  the  Buckthorn  and 
Osage  Orange.  The  former  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  very 
ft«ely  from  seeds,  and  if  transplanted  with  ordinary  care 
there  will  not  be  one  failure  in  a  hundred  plants.  But, 
there  are  two  requisites  that  are  indispensible.  It  must 
not  be  sheared  flat  on  the  top,  but  wedge-form  or  taper- 
ing to  a  sharp  ridge,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  soiBciently 
dense  at  bottom.  This  AHrm  most  be  comwenoed  before 
the  hedge  has  become  half  grown.  The  other  requisite 
Is  a  rich  soil,  made  so  if  necessary  by  manuring;  and 
mellow  cultivation  on  both  sides,  to  accelerate  its  growth. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  more  tender,  but  will  succeed 
where  the  peach  crop  escapes  frost.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  transplant,  but  does  well  wUb  proper  care.  It  makes 
a  most  formidable  hedge.  There  are  few  if  any  Aill 
grown  hedges  in  the  more  Eastern  states,  but  many  ex- 
periments are  in  progress. 

Neither  of  these  two  plants  appear  to  be  liable  to  any 
disease  or  to  the  attacks  of  any  destructive  animal. 

The  cheapest  hedge  is  one  that  is  well  cultivated  and 
well  cared  for,  as  it  will  come  Into  use  in  a  third  of  the 
time  needed  for  the  neglected  hedge.  The  entire  cost 
from  the  commencement  till  fit  for  use,  has  usually  been 
found  to  be  about  fifty  cents  per  rod.  A  chief  objection 
to  hedges,  and  which  retards  their  introduction,  is  the 
time  required  for  their  growth,  which  usually  extends 
flir  beyond  the  patience  of  our  hasty  cultivators. 

liuigTTi  STOOSs  roft  Rosxs.— "  What  is  the  chief  ad- 


vantage which  this  stock  has  over  othera-^asd  would  jon 
recommend  to  procure  it  at  considerable  coslF'  R.  JB. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  Maaetii  stock,  it  that  il 
throws  up  no  suckers.  Some  roses,  eoramonly  used  ftr 
stocks,  as  for  example  the  boursalts,  Increaae  chiefly  hj 
sudors,  and  hence  they  are  always  a  greater  or  lew  an- 
noyance. But  the  Manetti,  being  propagated  by  enttiagi 
only ,  is  free  from  this  evil.  Like  nearly  every  new  ihiag, 
however,  its  merits  are  probably  rather  magnified  beyond 
reality.  Ail  roses,  where  practicable,  ahonld  stand  on 
thek  own  roots— maay  are  at  easily  Increaaed  hy  cnft* 
tings  as  the  Manetti,  and  others  may  be  prcqiagMcd  hj 
layers.  To  a  few,  however,  neither  of  these  modes  ap- 
ply—and here  good  stocks  become  valuable. 

GHXB&US. — '*  In  the  Issi  namber  of  the  Cnlthratory 
you  give  us  a  small  select  list  of  dierriea,  for  a  aneoes- 
sion— what  other  fine  kinds  woidd  yon  addl  I  obaerfe 
the  Downton  is  not  included."    ji.  L,  N. 

The  list  given  in  the  last  number,  was  intended  to 
comprise  such  as  were  both  productive  and  <^  fine  qna& 
ty ;  the  Downton  is  not  so  great  a  beaver  as  some  of  the 
others,  and  was  therefore  omitted.  To  make  a  laiger 
list,  we  might  add  to  those  already  given,  Amerkaa 
Heart,  Cleveland  Bigarreau,  Mayduke,  Belle  deChoisey, 
Knight's  Early  Black,  Tellow  Spanish  or  Graffion,  Hs- 
poleon  Bigarreau,  Downton,  Holland  BSgarreau,  Bnrr^ 
Seedling,  Plumstone  Xorello. 

Cincinnati  Horticnitnml  fiodety. 

(1.)  For  an  account  of  this  season's  proeeedings  of 
this  mature  and  vigorous  association,  we  are  indebted  to 
Warder's  Horticultural  Review.  We  gather  from  the 
account  the  following  interestiog  facts.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  its  acts  is  the  award  of  the  hundred  dollar 
prize,  offered  some  years  ago,  for  the  beat  strawberry 
superior  to  Hovey 's  celebrated  Seedling.  This  premium 
was  given  to  McAvoy*i  Superior ^  formerly  known  as  Me- 
Avoy's  No.  12,  and  which  is  thus  described: — '*  1^3- 
late,  very  prolific,  large,  dark-colored,  high-flarored  and 
luscious — a  hardy  plant ;  the  specimens  exhibited  supe^ 
rior  to  Hovey's  Seedling,  or  any  other  strawberry  that 
came  under  the  examination  of  the  committee.'' 

(2.)  The  committee  also  notice  '*  McAvifyU  Stedtiug 
Pietillate  No,  1;  large,  prolific,  bright  scarlet,  not  high- 
flavored,  but  the  handsomest  dish  on  exhibition.  Mfc- 
Jivoy*s  Extra  Red  5eetf/fng,^pistillate,  large,  beautiful, 
very  prolific,  quality  medium,  not  high  flavored.  5ddie- 
icke's  Hermaphrodite  Seedlings — ^the  committee  propose 
the  name  of  Longworth's  Prolific,  to  be  so  called  because 
N.  Longwoi^h  gave  the  seed;  the  largest  and  moat  pro- 
lific hermaphrodite  strawberry  known  to  the  committee, 
and  equally  prolific  with  any  other  variety;  the  plant  is 
more  hardy  than  Hovey's,  and  is  recommended  ibr  ge- 
neral cultivation  after  four  years  trial." 

(8.)  In  connexion  with  the  commendation  above  be- 
stowed on  McAwryU  Superior,  it  must  be  observed  that 
several  collections  contained  Bnrr*s  Kew  Pine,  regarded 
by  many  cultivators  as  the  best  of  all  strawberries. 

(4.)  Lonf;wortWe  Prolific  did  not  come  in  competi- 
tion for  the  premium,  the  ofier  being  confined  to  pistll- 
lates.  K.  Longworth,  who  has  until  the  present  time, 
maintained  that  no  staminate  or  hermaphrodite  could  be 
a  full  bearer  in  this  conntryj  it  appears  has  given  up  this 
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poinl,  for  be  bears  tbe  following  tesUmony  in  ikyor  of 
this  new  variety r— ''Since  it  commenoed  beariag^tlie 
new  Hermaphrodite  baa  prodaoed  a  foil  crop  of  perfect 
ftiiit.  This  aeason^on  the  same  border  with  Hoyey's 
Seedlings,  and  other  varieties  of  extra  large  siae,  it  bore 
tk€  larger  crop,  and  tkt  average  tize  q/  the  fruit  woe 
iargtr  than  amy  atJur,  If  it  shall  eontimte  to  produce 
bloeeome  perfect  in  both  organe,  it  vfUl  be  the  fooet  valu- 
eAU  etrawberty  known  J^ 

<5.)  Artixn.'^Rawlt^s  Janet  and  Newtown  Pippin 
were  presented,  ''  Sound  and  perf^."  "  In  keeping 
ftad  eating  qoa1itie8,tbese  two  yarieties  may  be  considered 
rivals;  and  in  prodnctive  qnalities,  tbe  Janet  carries  tbe 
palm,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop.''  The 
Swaar  was  ezbiblted  ''sound  and  in  good  condition; 
Jonathan,  sound  and  handsome."  Tbe  committee  did 
net  speak  highly  of  the  Kingelef  of  Rochester,  althongb 
rogarded  as  a  good  keeper. 

(6.)  ORiauBS. — ^The  Earkf  Purple  Guigne  and  tbe 
Rodfpori  Bigarreau  are  highly  commended,  the  latter  as 
'<  4  mugoifleent  dierry  of  great  beaaty.'' 

■  e< 


HortiovHvre  sot  Forgotten* 

The  Lenawee  county  (Mich.)  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  have  shown  by  the  list  of  premiums 
they  have  offered,  a  liberality  and  spirit  of  encourage- 
ment towards  the  culture  of  fruit  and  flowers,  worthy 
of  imitation  by  other  county  societies,  and  altogether 
ahead  of  even  the  New- York  State  Soc.  a  few  years  ago. 

They  offer  $18  tn premiums  for  apples;  $9  for  pears; 
$9  for  peaches;  $9  for  cherries;  $9  for  plums;  $3  for 
apricots;  $8  for  quinces;  $9  for  grapes;  $4  for  strawber- 
ries; $4  for  gooseberries;  $4  for  raspberries,  and  $2  for 
currants;  that  is,  $83  in  all  for  fruits.  For  Roses,  they 
propose  $18;  for  other  plants  and  flowers,  $27.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  tbe  Society  offer  $30  for  discretionary 
premiums  on  Fruits  and  Flowers;  $12,  besides  discre- 
tionary premiums,  for  vegetables;  $12  for  tbe  best  nur- 
series; and  $6  for  the  best  gardens;  making,  in  all,  for 
the  encouragement  of  Horticulture,  188  dollars. 

They  also  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  ten  ornamen- 
tal forest  trees  planted  last  spring  by  tbe  roadside ;  and 
a  premium  for  the  best  and  greatest  number  of  orna- 
mental trees  in  or  adjoining  a  road,  saved  from  the  de- 
itroycr's  axe. 

If  all  our  county  societies  should  Imitate  this  example, 
the  revolution  wrought  throughout  the  country,  in  rural 
comfort  and  prosperity,  would  in  ten  years  be  visible  to 
the  most  careless  observer. 


QuaJities  of  new  Strawberries* 

At  the  exhibition  of  fruits  during  the  present 
in  tbe  Hall  of  the  MamMhnsetta  Horticultnral  Society, 
tiiec  ommittee  made  tlie  following  decisions,  relative  to 
tbe  quality  and  ehavaeter  of  several  new  varieties  of  tlie 
strawberry: — 

Ohio  JIfammothf  good,  but  not  of  first  qoliUty. 
SearM  Melting,  of  medium  quality. 
Burr'i  Seedling ^    do. 
ColumhuSf  do. 

Seiofo,  very  add. 
'  L^ti  Proi^^f  add. 


Burr'e  New  Pine,  high  flavored,  very  flaoi  ^  flrrt-rite 
excellence. 

Crimean  Cone,  acid,  lacks  flavoc 

Charlotte,  medium  quality  not  much  flavor. 

Black  Prince,  below  a  medium  quaUty. 

Mival  Hudson,  high  flavored,  but  very  acid,  of  me- 
dium quality. 

Unique  Scarlet,  of  mediom  quality. 

Montevideo  Pine,  ikir. 

Cornucopia,  good,  rather  acid,  well  flavored. 

Primate,  indifferent. 

Boston  Pine,  good. 

Richardson' t  Late,  very  good. 

WUley^t  Seedling,  acid,  indifferent. 

Fay's  Seedling,  indifferent. 

Early  Virginia,  good. 

.Aberdeen  Beehive,  very  acid  and  indifferent. 

Walker^s  Seedling,  dark  colored,  good  size,  abundant 
bearer,  of  high  flavor,  very  fine  quality — stamlnate^ 
worthy,  the  Committee  think,  of  an  extended  cultivation. 
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Hardy  Pears* 

Javis  Matbxws,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  writes,  "Uf 
fruits  were  all  killed  here  this  spring  by  Ute  firosta,  ex« 
eept  a  few  JHx  and  Louass  Bonne  de  Jersey  pearsy 
which  seem  to  be  hardier  than  any  other  pears  I  have. 
Bnt  for  this  disaster,  I  should  have  bad  about  one  bnn* 
dred  vai^l^ties  of  pears  alone,  in  bearingi  in  my  garden, 
principally  new  kinds." 

Remedy  for  Plant  Uioe« 

[Tlie  following  was  received  too  late  to  test  Its  eflka- 
cy  this  season,  all  aphides  in  this  reigion  havhig  disap- 
peared. Of  the  remedies,  yet  tried,  whale-oil  soap  has 
been  found  most  efieetive,  and  commen  strong  soap-suds 
nearly  its  equal,  and  both  greatly  superior  to  tobacco 
water,  nnless  the  latter  is  made  very  strong,  or  stronger 
than  a  common  deooctlon  in  hot- water.} 

If  you  have  any  species  of  the  aphis  in  your  nursery, 
please  make  a  trial  of  the  following  decoction :— <7et  from 
a  druggist  i  lb.  of  Quassia,  boil  it  15  minutes  in  six 
quarts  of  water;  ponr  off  the  deooctlon  into  a  dish  pan  , 
withbandles.  When  cool  get  an  assistaat  to  bold  tba 
pan  while  yon  oarefuUy  bend  down  and  immerse  the 
branches— giving  them  a  little  motion  to  wet  all  the  in* 
sects.  Look  at  your  trees  two  days  after;  and  if  tlia 
aphides  are  dead,  and  the  tender  slioats  naiidnred,  nse 
and  reoommend  the  quassia  and  let  the  whale-oil  soap 
perform  some  other  oiBce. 

For  young  and  tender  bnds  or  grafla,  I  use  the  spray 

from  a  nearly  spent  syringe  where  It  la  not  saib  to  bend 

them  over  the  pan.    Most  resp'ct.  yours,  £.  G.  XTOAtr, 

M.  D.    Biehmond.  Meffonrjf  county,  iU..  Juiy  28, 1861. 

•  •• 

Pbotkctiok  against  the  Curculio. — It  has  fre- 
quently been  remarked  that  fowls  were  more  or  less  a 
protection  against  the  curculio.  A  striking  example  of 
this  has  been  shown  the  present  season  in  the  grounds  of 
Wm.  H.  SorTHWicK,  New-Baltimore,  V.Y.  He  baa 
many  very  handsome  plum  trees,  of  good  size,  healthy^ 
and  Vigorous.  Several  of  these  trees  of  diflbrent  kinds, 
are  enolesed  in  yards  where  fowls  are  kept— separate  ea« 
Cloeures  beiog  neoesmry  for  the  different  breeds  wbidi 
are  here  bred.  The  trees  in  the  fowl-yards  are  loaded 
with  plums,  while  on  tbe  trees  not  so  enclosed,  almost 
all  the  flruK  baa  been  lost  by  the  itiqgof  tbe  cureulio. 
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«|i  /nrflttr'i  girte-lSimlt. 

Stewart'!  PKtent  81nmp.poIlBT. 
Tiie  sboT«  ii  a  i«preKnl»tioii  of  •  machlM  which  hM 
been  sucoM«rull;  oaed  la  levenl  parii  of  tliia  it4t«  mud 
In  tbe  Kew-EngUitd  itetei,  for  eitnctlug  Hnm[M.  The 
oo«t  v&TKt  Mcording  to  the  liie  *nd  power  or  (be  differ- 
nl 4rllcle»— Ibejr  being  deflgiied  t«  poMcM  «  "par- 
ebue"  of  2fiO  to  UKO  tonj,  uid  are  Mid  »t  $fiO  to  S200 
each — the  ^lo  In  moit  common  imb  oostiiig  the  brmer 
mm.  Tbe  operation  of  tbe  oucblne  U  rer;  tlmple,  and 
may  be  readilr  undentood  fW)m  tbe  cnt,  by  perton*  who 
have  odI;  ■  moderate  share  of  mecbanlcal  knowledge. 
A  Aagto  hone  la  generally  and  for  working  tbe  ma- 
ohlne,  and  thli  IbrM  ii  (ofBcieQt  for  moet  atDmiia,  but 
ioiiie  of  aitnordioary  dae  may  raqnire  an  addUioBal 
lMr*e,m-liM(eadofbomi,ajokeoroien.  Tbeavenge 
lei«tb  of  time  r^qniied  for  pulling  each  stamp,  It  laid 
to  be  about  Atb  mlnutae.  For  further  partlculara,  In> 
qnire  of  Wm.  W.  Wulu,  the  proprletoc  of  the  patent, 
OraivOiXaM. 

8«CTMti«u.—UAnnHUimi  Wanted. 

Bm.  Ciii9itj,>ob— The  uiefbloeM  of  yonr  paper, 
which  ma  bmei  who  baa  read  It  for  one  year  oan  deny, 
aondrti  In  a  gnat  aMaann  in  tbe  flMUiUee  wfaUi  It  it- 
fbrdi  for  tbe  interchange  of  knowledge  on  snbJeoti  per- 
taining to  agriooUnn.  It  is  a  field  In  which  conSlollBg 
•pinloni  can  meet  and  racalTeJndgmeBt,  and  eaob  Tolome 
kdaredwUba  rich  fhad  of  wcperienoe,  which  U really 
biTalnable  to  tbe  yosng  and  Inquiring  hrmer. 

Bat  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  pr^ortlon 
tf  the  anpport«n  of  Uw  Cnltlntor,  thoae  with  whom  It 
Ii  the  moat  Important  to  gM  the  "worth  of  their  money ," 
are  working  tkcmera, — not  proprietor*  merriy,  but  me 
who  CQltlvatelbelr  own  land,  milk  their  own  cows,  chop 
their  own  wood — men.  In  ihorl,  who  do  not  rely  upon 
tbe  labor  of  others  Ibr  their  aupport.  Tbit  dasi  valne 
an  tgrlcnltnral  paper  lees  for  its  theoretical  qMcalatitms, 
M  It*  ftncy  deelgoa  for  bouKs  sad  grounds,  than  for  tbe 
pnbllibed  experience  of  practioil  and  laboring  men  like 
lhanuelTea~Uie  minute  detail  of  experlmente  and  &rm 
naaagcment;  tlte  deseriptton  of  fkrm  Implements,  and 
In  ibort,  «Terythii«  which  can  Interest  a  man  who  per- 
form! Us  work  witb  hit  own  hands,  aad  who  k,  there- 


for«,  gratelViI  for  any  snggestlons  which  will  lean  Ml 
toU,  or  Increase  its  reward. 

Tbe  CuHlvator  Is  not  defldent  in  m<A  btfbnnifl*, 
bnt  considering  tbe  eitent  of  its  drealatJos,  sod  tk 
number  of  its  correepondentj,  It  might  hsTB  much  moit. 

There  are  many  points  connected  irltli  sgTfciiltll"i 
npoD  which  1  bavo  never  seen  published  ei»y!,  unllli 
discussion  of  which,  by  competent  persons,  nonldtais- 
terestlng  and  InitmctlTe  to  many  of  yoor  resien.  ?* 
instance,  1  have  rarely  seen  snythlng  In  The  CulUnW 
throwing  light  npoQ  the  subject  of  clearing  snd  ni»o|- 
Ing  new  lands,  though  its  circulation  extends  IhroniboiS 
wntem  sUtes,  where  thonsands  are  now  Iwlins  la 
midst  of  aU  tbe  difflcultiea  and  privatlouofspi^ 
neer  lifb.    There  are  many  now  In  your  stale,  kuomu 

early  settleri,"  who  Id  their  yoatb  enconnlered  ud 
overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and  who  might  nowdtntt 
a  little  of  that  leisure  which  their  sacceMfnl  l*l«f  *• 
secnred  to  them,  In  oommnnlcatlng  knowIed(p.-«i4 
of  which  was  gained,  no  doubt,  by  many  a  wl  «?«•■ 
ence— aad  thus  render  the  same  road  leiinng«l>»* 
Soch  Information,  to  be  really  niefUl  and  scwpU- 
ble  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  wiltten,  should  emlwt 
Um  minutest  details. 

Tbe  difBcnltiei  and  privations  which  snroodd  Iht  pio- 

*r,  especially  when  he  Is  wanting  b  c^al,  and  iibp» 
sltion  Is  isolated,  are  fkr  ftom  trlOlng.     The  mo*  »«■■ 

ite  calcnlaUon,  and  the  closest  economy  of  hi»  "«"^ 

re  necessary;  and  the  back,  woodsman  will  oflcn  ii^'! 

degree  of  calcnlaUag  management,  and  an  istelhctotl 
energy,  far  superior,  at  I  think,  to  the  mostmpimg* 
forts  of  statesmanship,  which  the  world  Is  seesitointJl"" 
admli«  so  much,  for  his  object  te  a  nobler  and  iBM«<t 
mutating  one ;  it  Involves  tbe  weUkre  of  a  OnQT  "UA 
depend  upon  his  toll,  phyrical  and  mental,  (btiue* 

•*"*■  __^ 

Permit  me  to  sorest  one  other  talject,  ont  rfie"*" 
that  occur  to  me,  an  eevy  npoo  wbk*  would  bs  ^ 
nsehl  and  intere^lng  to  lie  Ineiperfaneed  4rw,  **• 
more  especially  to  the  green  back-woods  man. 

To  tbe  wortdng  farmer,  who  oonstmctssod  retain  » 
own  Imidementa,  pnUupblsown  bnikUsgt,  asd  «>'•■ 
Ingenuity  In  these  little  matters  Is  often  ssvenlT  !««■ 
an  essay,  by  a  competent  petaon,  upon  UBber  udj" 
uses,  would  be  of  great  aatlttanae.  It  OtouH  pM»* 
larice  the  oMt  forwhiohewdt  kiodof  tlmbttiibe«  sdqi- 
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ed.  Ottr  forests  ftinildi  mi  abniKiance  of  material,  Imt 
in  the  selection  fbr  any  particular  purpose,  a  nice  diseri- 
mixtatioii  is  often  important.  Timber  tlwt  may  be  the 
bui  for  onb  pnrposa,  is  perhaps  worthless  for  another; 
white-oak  will  mako  a  good  plow  beam,  but  for  an  axe- 
helve  another  kind  of  timber  is  necessary.  Some  wood 
b  harder,  some  tougher,  some  more  elastic  than  others; 
and  information  from  a  competent  source  upon  these 
points,  embiaciag  the  diflferent  propertiesi  qualities,  and 
uses  of  timber,  would  be  rery  interesting  and  valnable 
to  all  those  who  have  not  had  time- to  arrive  at  such 
knowledge  by  the  tedious  and  crooked  road  of  experi- 
ence, and  who  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  mere  conjee- 
tare  or  hearH^.  ^ 

fio  not  suppose  that  these  remarks  are  intended  as  a 
erltldsm  on  the  manner  in  which  The  Cultivator  is  con- 
ducted. I,  for  one,  have  derived  from  it  too  much  pro- 
fit and  iastraction  to  find  &ult  with  it.  But  though  I 
regard  the  publication  as  most  useful  and  valuable,  I 
nonld  be  glad  to  see  it  become  even  more  so,  by  enrich- 
ing Its  pages  with  as  great  a  share  of  information  design- 
ed to  Msist  and  lighten  tiie  toil  of  the  laborer,  as  that 
which  is  intended  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  rich  pro- 
pdetor.    W.  H.  G.    8t,  Clair,  Mich, 

P.  S.  Moss  ON  Grass-laxd. — I  would  like  to  get 
through  The  Cultivator,  some  information  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  moss  on  new  ground,  and 
the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  if  there  is  any  short 
of  plowing.  I  have  ten  acras  of  sloping  river  bank,  in- 
tended for  pasture,  of  very  uneven  surface,  with  a  thin 
grove  of  forest  trees  upon  it,  on  which  moss  is  springing 
up  in  extensive  patches.  Plowing  would  be  impractica- 
ble, and  even  harrowing  would  be  a  difflcult  and  neces- 
•arily  imperfect  operation  upon  such  a  surface.  Is  the 
■hade  of  trees  the  cause,  or  will  the  grass  eventually 
come  in  if  it  is  let  alone?  Perhaps  an  answer  to  this, 
from  some  "  one  who  knows,"  may  instruct  others  as 
wellasmysdf. 

JDnig-Roller. 

Ens.  CoLTiyAToa— Believing  that  stable  manure  may 
be  increased  In  value  five-fold  over  and  above  its  worth 
as  commonly  applied,  by  thoroughly  intermixing  it  wiih 
the  Jot/,  and  knowing  that  soils  by  pulveriising,  acquire 
a  great  increase  of  power  to  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,— I  have  been  using  a  najLo-aoLLsa.*  It  Ss 
an  implement  of  which  I  had  read,  and  about  which  I 
bad  written,  but  which  I  never  saw  until  we  constructed 
one  this  spring.  Its  operation  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Having  to  cultivate  some  land  for  beets  and  com  which 
had  been  left  In  bad  condition,  we  applied  barn-yard 
manure,  plowed  it  in,  harrowed  it  well,  and  then  applied 
tlie  drag-roller.    The  effect  was  most  extraordinary. 

•  T%p  drmg-^tOtr  was  imranted  hy  Taoiua  B.  Gat,  of  Virginia. 
It  reaemblet  a  roller  without  reeling,  and  on}y  drags,  grinding  the 
clods  to  powder.  Mine  was  formed  of  a  hollow  log  about  Oiree  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  two  piecee  of  icantUng  pasring  throagh  and  bdted 
kahinrt,  ertiiswl  iwlwiaeB  thsm  Hie  toagaa  of  the  wagon.  I  diiolk 
ha waiM,  that «—  ootrnxmonA  «€  plaak  wouid  be  belter,  aa  ii  wmikt 
Mrike  both  large  and  Moall  elode  <tf  cAe  mum  oaglf— wottld  leqaire 
Uie  draft — admit  of  being  heavier,  and  c^  coone  more  effectuaL  It 
would  alio  be  leM  liable  to  dkob  to  whieh  oort  was  iotiject,  if  the 
giOBKi  aaa  aaea  neeBiij  biiihhwb  Dyrain* 
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When  the  clods  had  disappeared,  the  groend  was  plowed 
again,  and  the  harrow  drew  up  more  clods  to  the  sur- 
face, which  were  crushed  m  succession  by  the  drag.  The 
condition  of  one  piece,  containing  about  half  an  acre 
was  most  unpromising,  being  almost  an  entire  mass  of 
clods,  yet  in  less  than  a  day  it  was  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth. 
The  manure  was  so  completely  incorporated  that  but 
few  persons  would  suspect  that  a  heavy  coat  had  been 
applied. 

When  my  hired  man  came  from  the  corn-field,  where 
he  had  commenced  hoeing,  I  inquired  in  regard  to  hia 
progress.  **  1  never  hoed  such  mellow  ground  before," 
was  his  answer.  We  think  the  roots  of  the  corn  and 
beets,  which  can  now  pass  in  any  direction  Areely  and 
unobstructed,  will  present  a  fair  account  next  fall.  D. 
T.    GnatflM,  7  eio.  8. 1851. 

ft 

Hereford  Cattle. 


Ens.  CoLTiYATOB— I  did  not  intend  to  have  said  any« 
thing  more  in  favor  of  the  Hereford  cattle,  as  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  let  them  take  their  chance  until  their  rta^ 
valve  should  be  provscf .  But  as  eertafai  individuals  are 
continnally  boasting  of  particular  tribes  of  Short-horns, 
I  am  anxious  to  see  the  Herefbrds  brought  into  fair  com- 
petition with  them.  I  think  the  Kew-Tork  SUte  Agri* 
cultural  Society  ought  to  do  somethhig  to  bring  the  dil^ 
ferent  breeds  to  a  fair  trial.  I  am  ready  to  *'  stand  a 
brush"  with  any  breed,  and  in  any  way  the  society  shall 
point  out.  All  I  ask  is  *'  a  iUr  field  and  no  favor."  My 
idea  is  that  some  of  etch  breed  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest,  disinterested  person,  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, and  that  the  Sodety  should  pay  the  expenses. 
An  acourate  account  should  be  kept  of  the  weight  and 
kind  of  fbod  consumed ;  the  beef,  butter,  or  other  pro- 
duets  should  also  be  weighed  and  diqwsed  of,  and  the 
cattle  which  yield  the  greatest  return  for  the  cost  of 
food,  shall  be  deemed  best. 

I  hope  the  Executive  Committee  wUl  take  this  matter 
into  consideration,  and  propose  an  honest  trial.  Wv. 
H.  SoniAic.    Black-Rock,  N,  F. 

P.  S.  I  send  you  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
I  have  lately  received  from  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
some  experienoe  Irlth  Herefords.    W.  H.  S. 

Dear  Sir— Having  for  a  number  of  years  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  Hereford  cattle,  and  knowing  that  the  coun- 
try is  mainly  Indebted  to  you  fi^r  their  importation,  and 
knowing  that  you  have  had  to  stand  up  almost  alone  In 
their  defence  against  the  Short-horns,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  write  you  In  relation  to  them. 

I  am  owner  of  a  fi?w  Herefbrds  which  were  descended 
from  those  you  sold  Mr.  Luther  Bingham.  They  have 
worked  themselves  Into  general  ftvor  among  the  Green 
Mountains.  It  is  acknowledged  that  they  are  the  cattle 
fbr  this  climate  and  section .  A  car  load  of  two-year-old 
steers,  (half-bloods)  was  sent  to  Brighton  last  winter, 
and  though  they  had  only  been  fbd  In  the  ordinary  way. 
they  brought  $40  per  head.  They  astonished  the  Bos- 
ten  butchers. 

We  hope  you  win  not  withdraw  fW)m  the  field,  but 
will  continue  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Herefords.  The 
world  will  one  day  award  the  praise  your  eflbrts  merit. 
Tours  truly,  Josr  Gsnomr.    NorH/Md,  Vt* 
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GoUiTaUon  bf  Sleam* 

The  subject  of  tilling  the  land  bj  steftm,  has  been 
neatly  talked  of  for  teveral  yean,  and  some  attempts  to 
oftrry  mit  the  idea  have  been  made  in  England.  These 
attempts  have  generally  been  directed  to  the  operation 
of  plowing,  either  by  a  loeomotfve  or  a  stationary  en- 
gine. Various  impediments  have  th  us  (kr  prevented  the 
proper  perfbrmance  of  the  work  by  either  of  these 
modes.  Recently,  the  substitution  of  the  tpadt  for  the 
plow,  has  been  suggested,  and  a  machine  designed  for 
digging  the  soil  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
We  have  seen  no  account  of  the  machine  having  been 
tried,  and  know  nothing  of  its  principle  of  action,  except 
that  the  motion  is  described  as  cireu/ar-^the  spades 
being  set  in  a  wheel. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  uiie  of  steam  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned,  has  brought  out  some 
ralnable  ideas,  some  of  which  may  at  least  afford  a  clew 
that  may  ultimately  lead  to  more  or  less'kuccess.  We  have 
been  much  interested  in  an  able  article  on  this  subject, 
pnbtisbed^in  the  Agrieuliural  Oazelfc,  from  which  we 
nake  the  following  extracts.  In  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  plow  or  the  spade  shall  be  the  imple- 
ment adopted,  the  writer  says: 

It  is  not  plowing,  neither  is  it  digging  that  we  want. 

These  are  only  fliMfU.   What  we  want  is  the  €nd:  we  care 

not  for  the  process.  Giie  ns  a  tM^^cd;  show  us  tbeaoil 

comminuted f  aeratedf  and  inverted  six  or  eight  Incbea 

deep,  and  we  will  not  ask  you  hoio  it  came  so. 
•  •  •  • 

But  if  it  is  not  plowing,  and  it  is  not  digging,  what  is 
Itl  ^'  Go  to  the  mole,  though  dullard,"  (tlie  old  pro. 
verb  might  be  travestied,)  consider  her  ways  and  be 
wise — who,  without  any  coulter,  share  or  mouid-board, 
without  S))ade,  hoe  or  pick-axe,  leaves  behind  her  in  her 
rapid  track,  a  finer  mould  iliaii  ever  siwde  or  rake  pro> 
duced,  or  the  roost  careful-handed  gaideoer  ever  used 
to  pot  1)18  plants  with.  The  very  rabbit  that  ncratches 
his  hole  in  the  ground,  or  the  fox  that  scratches  af>er 
him,  or  the  dog  that  scratches  after  bolh^the  whole 
tribe  of  '  claw-foot,'  in  fact — bad  acititcbed  hard  earth 
into  soft  mould,  before  ever  the  plow  or  the  spade,  or 
even  the  more  ancient  hoe,  had  broken  ground  on  this 
planet. 

Let  us  begin  from  the  beginning:  let  w  take  evUlva* 
tion  Itself  into  thought  for  a  serious  moment,  and  ana- 
Irsse  it  into  Its  simplest  elements,  dropping  all  conven- 
tionalities of  plodding  cnstom.  What  is  it?  How  wonid 
you  do  it,  if  yoa  bad  neither  plow,  nor  spade,  nor  hoe, 
nor  rake,  to  help  you?  Surely  with  the  same  tools  that 
the  Monks  of  La  Trappe  used,  to  dig  their  graves,  and 
In  like  manner?  If  the  mole,  the  rabbit,  the  fox,  the 
dog,  are  not  enfflclent  indications,  take  the  hand  of  nan, 
glove  it  with  hardened  steel,  multiply  it  a  doien  or 
twenty  times,  till  you  have  an  instrument  as  broad  as 
CrosskilVs  clod-crnsher,  each  hand  or  claw  with  its  se- 
parate arm,  forming  the  radius  from  a  central  shaft, 
which  bristlct  all  aroQwl  with  a  forcat  of  such  arms,  a 
•ort  of  revolving  Briareus,  ae<  rollimg^lH  that  be  es* 
peclally  remembered — but  steam-driven,  a  thousand  dog- 
power  If  you  please,  fbr  we  must  not  even  mention  hor- 
■es,  or  we  shall  drop  back  into  the  old  Scvlla  and  Gka- 

Sbdis  of  '  traction'  and  of  *  rulUog*,  two  Idcaa  to  be  ea* 
ewcd  like  poison. 

Let  us  suppose  the  nicture  of  this  formidable  looking 
cylinder  and  claws  to  oe  sufBciently  described,  for  the 
moment  reminding  one  at  a  distant 'view,  of  a  half-breed 
between  a  hay-tedding  machine  and  a  CrcsakHra  cled- 
O'ttaher— but  anlike  them,  fundameiitAlly  distinct  from 
any  and  every  Instrument  that  was  ever  seen  a-field. 
as  doing  its  work  not  by  traction,  not  by  its  rolling 
weight,  but  dfifpm  by  its  axis,  as  the  ateam^paddie,  the 
oiNiilMr  aaw«  Um  dri? kBg^wboel  of  tbe  tooottotife,  an 


driven,  anpported  by  its  om  appaatna,  and  abrading 

the  soil  with  its  armed  teeth,  first  cutting  its  own  treDch, 
burying  itself  to  tbe  required  depth,  and  thenoommei^. 
ing  its  onward  task,  tearing  domi  the  hmnk,  (so  la 
speak,)  on  tbeadvaooing  aide,  casting  back  tbe  abraded 
soil,  earths'  eato^duet^ '  comminuted,  aereated,  sascrte^' 
into  the  trench  it  leaves  behind. 


■  •• 


Salt  as  Food  for  Plants. 


F^ofeasor  Wat,  chemist  to  the  Boyal  AcrieoUaial 
Society,  in  a  lecture  on  this  sobject,  atated, 
sion  to  which  bis  investigations  had  led  blai,  that 
num  salt  was  neither  directly  nor  indiiectiy ,  a 
of  the  food  of  plaats.  He  stated,  however,  aa  hia  h^ 
lief  that  salt  did,  in  some  instances,  prodnce  aa  actistt 
beaefiicial  to  vegetation,  ob  aoma  eoili.  He  badaoi  car- 
ried oat  bis  investigations  to  each  aa  extent  aa  to  tay, 
poaitlvely,  to  what  this  effect  is  attributable,  boi  hewaa 
'*  led  to  believe  that  the  common  salt  acted  oo  oertaia 
silioates  of  lime  present,  in  a  way  as  yet  noinndenteodj 
and  at  the  same  time  as  it  afforded  a  sapplj  of  line  ta 
plants,  gave  rise,  probably,  to  a  modification  of  ailka, 
important  to  the  straw  of  the  cereals." 

In  reference  to  Prof.  Wat's  renoarks,  other  membea 
of  the  society  gave  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the 
application  of  salt  to  land.  Col.  Challoner  said  he  did 
not  consider  it  acted  simply  as  a  manure  on  grain  cropa, 
**  but  it  stiflcoed  and  brightened  the  straw,  and  caoaed 
it  to  ripen  from  8  to  6  days  earlier  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done."  Mr.  Barrow  has  found  salt  improve  the 
strength  and  quality  of  his  wheat  straw,  bis  neighbors' 
crops  having  been  laid  while  his  stood  well.  Mr.  Mechi  said 
— '<  without  being  able  to  give  the  scientific  reason,  salt 
gave  strength  and  brightness  to  the  wheat  straw  and 
prevented  its  lodging."  He  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  3 
cwt.  per  acre,  mixed  with  the  same  weight  of  guano." 
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Virginia  Lands* 

Ens.  CuLTiTATon — I  have  received  vast  nnmberaof  ki* 
ters  from  every  section  of  the  country,  from  Maine  toHli- 
nois,  making  inquiries  as  to  prices  of  lands  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  quantity  of  crops,  state  of  society,  achoola, 
and  health  of  the  country.  I  will  state  that  any  quanti- 
tity  of  land  can  be  bought  within  fVom  15  to  dO  miles  of 
the  principal  cities  In  the  state,  at  from  $8  to  $10  per 
acre,  according  to  improvements.  Small  farma  of  100 
acree  or  thereabouts,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbor* 
hood  of  cities,  cannot  be  bought  for  lesa  than  $20  to  $100 
per  acre.  As  a  general  thing,  the  plantations  range  frcmi 
250  to  2000  acres,  or  more.  Many  want  a  small  Ikrm  hi 
the  neighborhood  of  a  pleasant  country  village.  Sodi 
things  are  not  often  Ibund.  Onr  connty  aeata  often  have 
no  other  buildings  tbaa  the  eonnty  offices  and  a  bold. 
For  health,  the  country  ttom  about  the  head  of  tide  wv 
ter,  to  the  Bine  Kdge,  is  nnsm passed;  it  Is  geaerallj 
well  watered,  with  never  fhiUag  springs  of  the  poreat 
water.  Tobacco  Is  the  prlacfpal  crop,  to  wUdi  all  else 
must  give  way.  The  wheat  crop  wHl,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole.  Ihll  short  of  10  bnsbela  per  acre,  altbongb  20  or 
SS  are  not  vnoeonmon..  dependlag  on  the  ealtme.  The 
applfeatlon  of  ISO  ar  200  povndB  cT  gcano  per  acre, 
vrtll,  on  tbe  poorest  land,  give  IS  to  16  bnsMi  peracre, 
and  with  a  little  extra  aid  will  prodaoe  ciover,  whidi, 
aeeded,  iaahnytaoadtd.    Com  ia  Iha  pria> 
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dipal  gnin  erap.  ObiU  are  -faiif ely  miaed,  but  thig  year, 
owing  to  an  unezampled  droutb,  will  produce  little  more 
than  half  a  crop,  exoept  where  guanoed.  Wheat  is  ex* 
CilhMt.  Coilon  ia  raised  by  raoai  plaotetB  anffleient  for 
home  eonamnption.  Bnt  little  hay  is  raised,  though 
there  might  bo  any  amount.  Ko  pains  are  talcen  to 
make  manure.  The  pastures  are  old  fields  and  woods. 
Sheep  are  seldom  fed  summer  or  winter;  but  a  few  lur- 
neps,  or  the  like,  would  probably  not  Injure  them,  and 
they  can  be  raised  in  any  amount.  The  soil  Is  gener^ly 
•  %w  inehes  sand ;  sub-soil  day.  Ho  land  retains  nsa- 
nttre  better,  or  shows  a  mere  lasUncreflfeet  from  it.  The 
nsual  team  for  plowing  Is  one  horse  or  mule,  the  plow 
going  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  The  lands 
maybe  one-third  in  nahirftl  growth— -oak,  hickory,  ptoe, 
popfan*,  Ito.;  one-third  in  cultivation;  balance  turned 
out  and  grown  op,  in  many  Instances,  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine— the  second  growth  is  invariably  pine — 
mttny  trees  two  feet  through.  Many  Ikrraers,  however, 
are  improving  their  lands  by  $Ad  of  Ume,  guano,  deep 
plowing,  clofvring,  fco. 

For  fruits,  we  have  every  variety— apples,  peaches, 
plums,  quinces,  cherries  of  every  variety,  grapes,  figs, 
&c.  or  the  smaller  fVuits,  we  have  whortleberries,  the 
bushes  of  some  of  which  grow  15  Ibet  high,  black  ber- 
ries nearly  as  high.  Strawben'ies  and  cherries  ripen  in 
May;  apples,  fbom  June  to  March;  peaches,  July  to 
September ;  melons  at  the  same  time.  For  apples,  the 
Albemarle  Pippin  is  unsurpassed.  You  have  no  pippin 
at  the  north  like  It.  It  keeps  late  in  spring.*  Schools 
are  scarce ;  churches  generally  convenient — Methodists, 

• 

Baptists,  and  Presbyterians. 

Many  inquire  whether  it  is  not  considered  disreputa- 
ble for  a  wliite  man  to  labor.  It  is  almost  too  foolish  a 
question  to  answer;  but  I  will  say  it  is  not,  nor  for  a 
woman  to  labor.  I  know  many  places  where  the  tim- 
ber would  more  than  pay  for  the  land,  and  I  will  say,  I 
know  of  no  lands  on  which  a  flock  of  sheep  would  not 
more  than  pay  double  interest.  Ewes  drop  their  lambs 
early  in  January  or  December,  consequently  are  early  in 
market,  and  can  be  sent  by  steamers  to  New- York  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  80  hours. 

I  would  recommend,  as  a  general  thing,  no  individual 
farmers  to  purchase  singly,  but  to  buy  several  planta* 
tions,  and  settle  40  or  60  families  in  the  neighborhood. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  write  me  at  Proctor's  Greek,  Ches- 
terflcd  county y  I  will  answer j  if  I  can  find  time.  S. 
CuLHEJt,  Jr. 

P.  S.  I  would  say  that  I  have  rcoelvod  several  com^ 
munksatSooa,  aayiiy  that  kmd  warranta^-purportiiig  to 
be  issued  from  the  land  office  in  Riobmond,  authorizing 
the  surveyors  of  different  oountiea  to  locate  such  war- 
rants <m  auy  unappropried  lands  belooglng  to  the  state, 
*^««  oUbred  by  agents  atone  dollar  per  acra.  It  is  not 
a  iwlndle,  exactly,  but  if  any  oae  wants  such  warrants, 
I  will  Amush  snob  for  |20  per  lOOacses.  The stateowns 
large  qnaatitlea  of  lands  in  Western  Virginia,  and  it  is 
very  poss&Ue  valuable  looatioos  may  be  found.  Editors 
generally,  mi^  eonfor  a  fiivor  by  cautioning  the  pubUc 
agalMi  paying  any  large  amount  for  awsh  wamnts. 

*  W«  rteeivtd  loine  ipeeinieM  at  Hat  apple  a  hw  yean  tinee, 
;xt 


Americaii  Plows  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 


Exhibition  BriLtiiNos,     \ 
Hyde  Park,  July  *41ei,  1861.  j 

£na.  CutxiTATon^-After  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  wo 
have  snoceeded  in  having  the  foreign  plows  tried.  Chi 
Saturday  last  we  had  the  trial  at  Hounslow,  about  tea 
miles  from  the  town.  This  was  once  the  celebrated  Houns- 
low Heath,  where  robberies  were  so  common  that  no 
muk  dare  pass  over  it  without  guardandarms— and  with 
these  he  often  was  despoiled  of  his  money,  and  frequent* 
ly  forfeited  his  life  also.  Xpwii  is  occupied  by  farmers, 
gardeners,  and  village  residents,  and  is  a  place  of  attrao* 
tion.  To  this  place,  from  the  town,  it  is  one  oontinuous 
succession  of  market  gardens,  and  although  the  soil  ii 
naturally  light,  yet,  by  superior  manuring,  and  cultiva- 
tion, it  produces  a  great  number  of  crops  in  the  season, 
and  pays  rents  from  $40  to  $100  per  acre,  I  am  told. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  trial  of  plows  was  on  a 
clover  l9y,only  one  year  old,  and  as  it  was  very  dry,  the 
soil  day,  mixed  somewhat  with  gravel,  it  was  difficult 
to  turn  a  fiiir  furrow.  The  depth  required  was  six  in- 
ches,  the  width  nine  inches.  We  had  entered.  Ameri- 
can, French,  Bohemian,  Belgian,  Austrian,  Dutch  from 
Holland,  Canadian,  and  the  three  English  pbws  which 
took  the  prises  here  in  AprU  last,  and  Ransom's  plow, 
which  we  had  at  our  trial  in  June,  1850.  We  were  to 
have  had  them  tested  by  the  DyjMuuometer,  which  w« 
insisted  upon  sa  a  part  of  the  trial,  but  to  which  the 
English  judges  demurred,  as  they  do  not  pretend  to  try 
their  plows  by  any  test  of  draught.  A  very  heavy  rain, 
however,  falling  Just  as  we  had  finished  trying  the  plows, 
we  were  unable  to  test  them  with  the  Dynamometer,  and 
have  agreed  to  try  those  to  which  medals  have  been 
awarded,  with  the  English  prise  plows,  on  Thursday 
next.  We  have  a  newly  invented  Dynamometer  from 
France,  by  which  the  test  is  to  be  made.  I  am  unable 
to  give  yon  a  description  of  it,  but  will,  after  trial,  en- 
deavor to  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  An  Eoglisl)  Dyna- 
mometer, working  in  oU,  was  upon  the  ground,  which  hi 
a  new  one,  and  I  think  will  work  well. 

We  eommenoed  the  trial  of  plows  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages ^  taking  them  out  of  the  exhibition  without 
the  opportunity  of  scouring  off  the  paint,  with  an  Eng- 
lish plowman  most  of  the  thne,  who  bad  never  held  an 
American  plow,  and  with  all  the  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  most  persons  present,  that  you  can  imagine.  When  we 
brought  up  the  first  plow  of  ours  for  trial,  Starbuck'a 
No.  6, 1  heard  firom  a  number  of  Englishmen  around—* 
*'  that  plow  can't  do  U,  ii  vfUl  break,"  wd  ezpresslona 
like  that,— but  when  the  horses  started,  and  the  plow 
went  through,  and  on  its  return,  when  the  English  plow# 
man  said  it  Md  §at^,  and  the  horses  showed  that  their 
work  was  light,  the  tide  suddenly  ebbed.  We  were  not 
able  to  adjust  Starbuck's  plow  to  turn  nine  inches  wido 
—ten  inches  was  the  least  we  could  do  with  it.  We  tried 
Prouty's  Vo.  40,  next,  and  that  we  adjusted  perfectly 
to  the  rules,  and  when  we  had  finished  with  that,  the 
matter  was  settled  that  American  plows  could  do  the 
wwrk.  While  we  ware  trying  them,  an  English  gentlo^ 
men  living  adjoining  the  land  we  were  plowing,  who  bad 
seen  me  as  soon  as  I  arrived  ou  the  ground,  asked  the 
privilege  of  trying  our  plows  vUh^m  hornf  and  took  one 
of  tba  ptows  to  try  H.     I  hadona  of  fttarbuck's  No<^ 
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plowi,  with  A  coulter  on  the  share,  and  he  took  that  to 
another  part  of  the  field,  and  with  one  of  hia  big  horses, 
l^lovred  with  perfect  ease,  ris  inchu  dttp  and  nine  ta- 
eken  wid§f  without  any  extra'  effort  of  his  horse.  He 
gathered  aroand  him,  as  yon  may  well  imagine,  a  large 
crowd,  and  the  wonder  expressed  was  very  amnsing, 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  the  gentleman  ordered  thU 
plow  on  the  spot,  and  befbre  I  left,  gave  the  names  of 
four  others  fai  the  nei^borhood,  who  were  present,  for 
the  plows  to  be  ordered  for  them.  This  gentleman  said, 
alter  he  had  tried  the  plow,  '*  I  do  not  mind  what  the 
Judges  may  say  say  about  the  plow,  it  w  iht  one  for  me." 
Had  I  with  me  fifty  of  Starbuek's  plows,  of  medium  siaes, 
I  could  have  sold  them  to  flirmers  before  this. 

We  had  four  American  plows  tried — Starbuck'a  T^o. 
6.  Prottty's  No.  40,  A.  B.  Allen  k  Co.'s  No.  20,  and  a 
Philadelphia  cast. steel  plow.  The  Judges  decided  that 
they  would  award  only  one  medal  to  each  foreign  na- 
tion. I  endeavored  to  procure  two,  but  as  some  of  the 
nations  had  only  one  plow,  and  as  the  general  rale  had 
been  adopted  in  some  other  cases,  they  would  not  change 
K.  The  medal  was  awarded  unanimously,  to  Prouty's 
No.  40.  Starbuck's  No.  6,  did  equally  good  work,  ex- 
cept that  the  fUrrow-slice  was  too  wide.  Taking  into 
consideration  all  the  embarrassments  under  which  we 
labored,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  result.  We  have  prov- 
ed  that  what  the  London  Times  has  said  of  our  plows  is 
utterly  untrue — **  that  they  are  behind  the  age.*'  I  have 
an  order  iVom  an  English  plow-maker,  for  one  of  Star- 
buck's  plows  for  his  own  farm!  and  I  have  no  doubt  when 
he  receives  it.  It  will  be  multiplied  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  He  desired  to  take  the  one  we  had  tried  to-day, 
but  as  that  was  disposed  of,  he  must  wait,  with  others, 
until  they  can  be  forwarded. 

We  had  at  the  trial  to-day,  some  first-rate  fkrmers 
from  the  Tvftedj  who  are  fHends  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bell, 
and  who  were  with  him ;  and  who  expressed  themselves 
greatly  pleased  with  our  Implements.  One  of  them,  by- 
the-by,  was  present  at  the  speech  of  Prof.  J.  before  the 
Benoiek  Club-^  which  we  had  the  account  sent  us. 
He  says,  that  the  report  of  the  speech,  ao  Ikr  as  It  went. 
In  regard  to  our  country  tMM  tru$,  but  that  much  more 
that  was  disparagbg  to  us,  was  said— and  that  although 
he  had  never  himself  been  in  the  country,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  entirely  over-drawn,  and  designed  for  a 
fk-ee-trade  market  here,  and  he  so  expressed  hlokself  to 
Us  IVIends  on  the  spot.  I  have  found,  in  traveling 
through  Northumberland  and  Oumberland,  among  the 
fkrmers  everywhere,  attention  to  this  speech  and  the 
"  Notes,"  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  say,  on  every 
oGcadon,  that  Prof.  J.  could  have  written  a  much  better 
hook,  if  he  had  known  more  about  our  country,  I  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  a  sample  of  wheat  on  exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  fh>m  a  portion  of  the  wheat  district 
which  he  said  was  being  laid  down  to  grass,  because  it 
was  exhausted,— the  whole  field  from  which  it  was  taken 
yielding  634  bushels  to  the  acre!  This  was  a  sample  of 
Mr.  Hotchkiss'  wheat,  firom  Lcwiston,  Niagara  county, 
which  received  the  first  premium  last  winter  at  our  an- 
anal  meeting.  I  sent  with  the  samples,  the  proofii  which 
were  presented  to  onr  jndgea— and  then  is  not  in  the 
tfUbition,  anything  that  compares  with  it  as  to  the 
MMont  laised  per  aora,  and  I  have  retaott  to  bettsfo 


that  the  Judges  who  have  pssepil  upos  it,  wfll  thnanotifis 
it  in  their  report.  I  have  also  referred  gentlemen,  whca 
they  have  mentioned  this  to  me,  to  a  single  &ct,  whidi 
would  show  tiiem  at  once,  how  fidladooa  these  aUst^ 
ments  were  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  floar  ezpoited 
to  this  country,  (England,)  during  the  kst  aix  ommiAs, 
taken  fh>m  a  Liverpool  paper,  being  neariy  dookle  tiMtk 
of  the  year  when  Prof.  JT.  was  in  our  cooatty. 

I  have  made  a  very  pleasant  tour  with  Prof.  J.  la 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Gnmherlaiid 
where  I  visited  a  number  of  tenant  ikrmers  of  the 
best  kind,  wlio  are  making  money,  notwithstsuidivg  the 
depression  of  the  times  and  hi|^  rente.  I  fatesid, 
ever  I  may  have  time,  to  write  out  what  I  have 
learned,  and  I  think  I  can  show  our  fhrmera  boiw  Sag* 
lish  farmers  are  enabled  to  Uve,with  the  great  renlalh^ 
are,  ia  most  parts  of  the  country,  still  obliged  to  pay, 
notwithstanding  the  dedoetions  that  are  made-  The 
three  great  principles  that  a  good  fs 


on,  are  these:  1st.  Tkoromgh  dregMmg;  2d.  High  ■» 
nartng,  with  guano  or  other  prepared  maMirea,  in  addi- 
tion to  barn-yard  manure,  if  required;  8d.  Tkarme^ 
clemning  of  the  crop,  so  that  the  grain  or  oUier  crop 
shall  have  all  the  nutriment  to  perfect  it,  instead  of  leav. 
the  greater  share,  (aa  is  too  often  the  case  with  oa,)  to 
support  the  weeds. 

I  became  acquainted  at  our  trial. of  plows,  with  Cooat 
de  Crourcy,  a  dbtingnished  French  Gentleman,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  IntelUgeut  agriculturiata  that  I  ever 
met  with.  He  has  written  several  works  on  the  sabjeet 
of  agriculture— his  Travels  in  Scotland  and  England, 
you  will  find  in  our  Library-  He  was  formerly  a  practi- 
cal fkrmer  himself,  on  a  farm  of  600  acrea,  on  whidi  he 
introduced  the  best  system  of  husbandry  {torn  England 
and  Belgium,  and  he  was  subsequently  connected  tor  a 
considerable  time,  with  th^  army  of  France.  He  has, 
for  a  number  of  years,  devoted  himself  in  the  aommer 
season,  to  visiting  the  different  countries  in  Europe, 
passing  months  in  the  (arming  districts,  examining  mi- 
nutely and  careftilly  into  the  systems  and  practice  which 
prevail,  and  taking  notes  of  their  stock,  dairies,  kc, 
and  in  winter,  he  copies  his  notes,  and  publishes  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fanners  of  France. 

He  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  our  plows.  He  had 
seen  three  of  them  in  operation  In  France,  which  had 
been  sent  over  by  some  American  gentleman  who  had 
purchased  Bamboullet  sheep;  but  his  name  he  did  not 
recollect.  They  were,  he  said,  so  light,  so  simple  hi 
their  counstruction,  so  eaailj  operated  by  the  peaaaatzy 
of  France,  and  so  cheap,  that  he  prelbrred  them  alto- 
gether to  any  other  plows.  He  ezpreeeed  himself  h|^dy 
gratified  with  the  perfermanee  of  our  plows  at  the  trial 
— eafd  they  had  aooompUehed  all  that  was  deaired. 

He  mentioned  to  me  a  very  remartcable  drenmstaiioe 
hi  the  breeding  of  cattle,  wfaleh  seens,  at  least  as  fltt'  as 
tried,  to  have  been  snooeaftil.  This  was,  the  method 
by  whioh  a  breeder  can  seonre  bull  or  heiC&r  oalvea  as  he 
may  desire.  He  said,  if  the  cow  is  milked  dean  vriieB 
she  receivea  the  boll,  the  produce  will  be  a  hiiH  eatf^-tf 
she  receives  the  hall  wHh  a  fUl  odder,  the  prodoee  will 
be  a  heMhr  ealf.  A  fkrmer  la  France,  whom  he  mimed, 
put  seven  cows,  with  thefar  udden  thoroughly  deprived 
of  milk,  and  the  produce  was  fira  bull  caltca  two  hav. 
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fitUed  to  produce  anj.     I  usderstood  leveral  other  ia- 
stances  within  his  own  obeervation,  had  oniforml/  result* 
ed  in  the  same  manner.    Tills  is  importnnt,  and  certain- 
Ij  worthy  of  a  trial.    Whether  anything  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  observed  in  our  country ,  I  do  not  know.    He 
says  that  the  work  of  Guenon  Is  universaUy  credited  in 
France,  and  that  they  are  so  particular  with  their  dairy 
stock,  that  they  use  no  male  which  has  not  the  desired 
escutcheons.    I  went  through  one  class  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  at  Windsor,  with  two  intelligent  French  gentle- 
men, who  came  over  by  order  of  the  government,  I  be- 
lieve, and  they  did  not  pass  a  single  animal  without  care- 
fully examining  the  developments  as  suggested  by  Gue- 
non.    I  believe  the  role  holds  good,  that  those  cows 
which  are  so  marked,  are  uniformly  fair  milkers,  although 
many  excellent  milkers  do  not  have  these  marks.     The 
Frenchmen  say,  however,  that  it  is  all  important  in  the 
•election  of  heifers  which  have  not  had  a  calf,  as  you 
may,  with  reasonable  certaintyi  select  a  iair  milker.     I 
find  many  Englishmen  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  they  came  to  the  opinion  above  expressed. 
I  omitted  in  my  last  letter  to  say  that  the  first  prize 
Short-horn  bull  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  500  guif^eM, 
to  the  Belgian  government.     Although  he  was  a  fine 
bull,  I  think  the  money  could  have  been  much  better 
expended  on  the  show  grounds.    Yours.    B.  P.  Johm- 
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AKALmcAL  Labokatobt,  Talb  Coujwx,  1 
HtW'Havtn,  Cottn.,  July  29,  1851.     / 

IfjEssBs.  EniTOBs — ^It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  lit- 
tle change  in  our  modes  of  arguing  upon  agricultural 
subjects.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  argue  upon  the 
necessity  of  improvement — ^have  been  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  mass  of  farmers  that  they  may  better  their 
practice  in  a  variety  of  ways^  and  have  given  them  what 
we  consider  incontrovertible  prooft  upon  the  subject,  yet 
sU,  in  many  cases,  without  avail.  They  say  that  scien- 
tifle  fhrming  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  imposition 
upon  the  more  gullible  part  of  community;  that  scenti- 
flo  men  know  nothing  of  practical  subjects^  and  that  the 
poorest  of  all  ways  to  make  boys  farmers,  is  to  set  them 
at  studying  the  subject  of  their  fViture  profession  in  any 
other  manner  than  following  the  plow,  or  swinging  the 
scythe. 

Let  us  then  take  up  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  sec 
what  can  be  made  out  of  It.  The  science  of  improved 
ftrming  has  met  with  its  advocates,  and  numbers  many 
followers;  why  should  not  the  purely  practical  and  let- 
alone  system,  have  something  publicly  said  in  its  fkvor? 
If  it  is  really  the  true  system,  it  ought  to  bear  the  test 
ef  prfaiting  as  well  as  any  other,  unless  it  be  that  the  very 
act  of  printing  destroys  all  truth.  The  fhct  is,  that  the 
fkrmers  want  faift»rmation«  and  are  determined  to  have  it 
ftnm  tome  quarter.  If,  as  many  of  them  say,  the  pre- 
sent book  fiirmfng  is  all  wrong,  let  us  have  something 
that  is  satisfketory. 

One  of  the  first  points,  and  ahighly  cardinal  one  in  the 
esiinmtion  of  many  eseeUent  praotial  men,  is  that  a 
young  &rmery  or  a  boy  preparing  to  become  a  tkrmer, 


are  to  be  professional  men — they  need  it,  and  are  bens- 
fitted  by  it.  By  such  study  they  learn  what  has  been 
done  in  their  profession  by  others,  they  leam  what  re* 
mains  to  be  done,  and  what  is  doing ;  they  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  commence  their  active  life  with  clear  ideas  of 
what  is  before  them,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  essential  to  their  ultimate  success.  Nothing  of 
this  sort  18  necessary  to  the  young  farmer.  If  he  is  al- 
llowed  to  study  anything  relative  to  his  profession,  it  will 
be  the  ruin  of  him  as  a  practical  man.  A  tolerable  ed- 
uoation  in  the  district  schooUi  or  academies,  embracing 
the  common  English  branches,  is  all  that  he  can  safely 
bear;  anything  farther  than  this  wiU  make  him  an  im- 
proving farmer,  which  is  closely  connected  with  his  be- 
coming somewhat  scientific.  The  unimproved  farmer 
meditates  deeply  upon  the  curious  fact,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  men  are  educated,  so  are  they  more  likely  to  be 
filled  with  what  he  calls  wrong  notions,  to  commence 
trying  experiments,  and  to  advocate  the  reading  of 
books. 

Some  persons  might  draw  from  this  fact,  conclusions 
favorable  to  the  cfftjct  of  knowledge  upon  the  agricultur- 
al mind,  especially  as  the  results  obtained  by  these 
reading  farmers  are  frequently  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind ;  not  so,  however,  with  our  friendi;  he  decides  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  his  boys  from  imbibing  any  of 
these  ruinous  modern  fancies,  is  tojconfine  them  at  home, 
to  take  them  out  of  school  at  an  early  age,  and  to  keep 
them  hard  at  work  on  his  farm.  Thus  they  leam  what 
work  really  is;  they  become  used  to  it  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  by  the  time  they  are  twenty,  are  able,  per- 
haps, to  lead  off  the  hired  men  with  the  scythe,  hoe,  or 
cradle,  to  guide  the  plow  or  wield  the  axe,  with  any  oth- 
ers in  tne  country.  This  now,  he  says,  is  an  education 
worth  having;  here  is  a  boy  who  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  under  any  circumstances;  he  knows  all  of  farm* 
ing  that  is  needful  to  be  known,  as  much  as  his  father  or 
grandfather  knew  before  him,  and  will  pursue  the  good 
old  track  quietly,  frowning  down  all  innovations,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  novelties. 

The  fkrm,  under  his  management,  will  run  down 
gradually  it  is  true,  but  that  it  has  been  doing  steadily 
for  the  last  twenty  years;  land  is  not  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be;  but  if  it  gives  ont  entirely  there  is  plenty  more 
at  the  west,  so  that  that  difficulty  can  be  overcome  with- 
out any  help  from  books.  He  is  in  &ct  a  specimen  of 
a  farmer  whose  only  literary  education  has  been  of  a 
nature  wholly  unconnected  with  his  business  in  llfe^ 
whose  practical  education  has  been  Just  that  of  the  hired 
day  laborers  whose  work  he  directs;  he  has  had  no  ad- 
vantages apart  fVom  those  afforded  by  intercourse  with 
his  neighbors,  whose  experience  b  just  that  of  his  own 
father  over  again.  These  then,  must  be  considered  the 
fair  results  of  a  purely  practical  education.  Are  the 
farmers  of  our  country  content  to  be  represented  as  such 
a  class? 

Whether  content  or  not,  this  must  be  the  most  appro- 
priate description  of  them,  nnless  they  depart  from  ths 
strict  line  of  their  practical  course.  A  young  man  can- 
not go  into  other  districts  to  study  fkrming  under  the 
best  ikrmers  vrithout  getting  Indirectly  at  least,  the  re- 
sults of  greater  knowledge  and  scienoe.    This  is  a  In* 


must  careftdly  avoid  anytUng  like  an  extended  course 

of  study.    Such  a  course  is  sQ  very  well  for  those  who  |  mentahle  state  of  thh^,  but  it  nevertheless  exists.  The 
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men  who  In  ali  parts  of  the  eoantry  stand  pre-eminent 
Ibr  their  good  crops,  for  their  fine  stock,  and  for  their 
ftdmirable  management,  are  preefsely  the  men  who  are 
most  ready  to  acknowledge  their  ohiigations  to  science, 
and  who  have  Che  most  ft-equent  reoouroe  to  books  for 
Assistance  and  adrioe  in  every  operation.  This  is  a  most 
unfortunate  obstacle,  hot  nevertheless  one  that  actually 
exists;  it  is  unfortnnate  because  it  ties  the  unimproved, 
entirely  practical  (krmer,  down  to  a  narrow  field.  By 
icondemning  study  he  condemns  all  the  results  of  study, 
unless  he  means  to  adopt  the  results  of  others'  researches 
In  anu  nderhanded  way ;  he  cannot,  of  course,  do  this  con- 
ftistently,  for  if  he  once  acknowledges  tliat  any  one  by 
Mudy  can  make  improvements  in  farming,  it  follows  that 
lie  himself  might  also  do  something  in  the  same  way, 
ted  so  this  whole  system  of  purely  practteal  education 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  unimproved  system,  then,  not 
only  shuts  out  books  and  study,  but  the  results  which 
others  derive  from  them ;  this  is  obviously  the  only  con- 
sistent course.  If  carried  out  entirely  and  fully,  the 
Advocates  of  the  letting  alone  system  would  have  occa- 
sion to  rejoice  in  the  sudden  susi)ens!on  of  all  progress 
that  would  ensue.  They  would  be  forever  freed  from 
all  the  urgent  solicitors  who  beg  that  they  will  subsoil, 
drain,  and  clear  their  land,  who  desperately  force  upon 
them  their  prescriptions  for  concentrated  and  special 
manures,  and  who  back  their  recommendations  with 
fiicts  and  figures  that  are  occasionally  of  a  most  stubborn 
character.  The  young  farmers  would  be  left  to  grow 
Up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  word  improvement,  and 
Would  scarcely  possess  more  ideas  than  the  team  that 
they  drive,  as  to  the  practicability  of  making  any  use- 
ful change  in  the  old  customs  to  which  they  had  been 
trained. 

Without  bookS;  without  study,  without  lectures,  the 
knowledge  of  any  little  advance  which  might  occur  here 
and  there,  would  be  as  slowly  diffUsed  as  it  formerly  was 
among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  centuries  hence 
would  see  our  agriculture  scarcely  any  better  than  now. 
This  is  no  eiLaggeration ;  if  we  could  blot  out  all  of  the 
Works  on  agriculture,  all  of  the  periodicals,  and  stop  all 
lectures  on  thescientiflc  bearings  of  this  subject,  advance 
Would  be  checked  at  once  and  forever,  or  at  least  for  as 
long  a  time  as  such  system  should  prevail. 

While  those  who  engage  in  other  pursuits  would  he 
eonstantly  improving,  constantly  discovering  new  means 
of  successftil  and  economical  application  of  their  labor, 
the  fiirmers  would  remain  at  a  stand,  and  would  serve 
as  an  abiding  representation  of  long  passed  ages. 

Such  is  the  fairest  statement  that  I  can  make  for  the 
unimproved  farmer;  such  I  consider  the  legitimate  car- 
rying out  of  his  principles ;  it  is  under  such  principles 
that  we  constantly  hear  book-farming  decried,  that  we 
hear  science  spoken  of  sneeringly  and  contemptuously, 
that  every  proposition  Involving  a  change  Is  looked  up- 
on., not  as  deserving  investigation,  but  as  a  legitimate 
Imd  natural  object  of  suspicion.  It  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  principles  that  so  much  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fortite  portion  of  our  country  has  been  worn  out 
and  exhausted  hy  cultivation,  and  that  so  much  more  is 
deteriorating  still  from  year  to  year. 

If  a  proposition  for  some  appropriation  to  aid  in  the 
dlfebemioation  of  knowledge,  or  the  spread  of  scientific 


principles,  among  agriculturists,  is  hrougbt  forward  k 
any  of  our  legislatures,  or  other  public  bodies,  it  h,  u 
a  general  rule,  rejected  or  passed  over,  and  often  wltli 
comempt.  Who.  now,  are  the  men  that  tbns  retard  all 
progress  and  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  everr  effortl 
They  are  not  lawyers,  physicians  or  mercbsotB;  tbw 
are  generally  men  of  more  enlarged  views,  who  retdily 
see  the  true  hearings  of  such  movements;  they  are  k 
almost  every  case  the  unimproved  fairmers.  These  m 
the  men  who  have  remained  asleep  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  moving  on,  who  have  been  selected  }fj 
agricultural  communities  to  express  their  will,  aod  wbo 
as  the  exponents  of  that  will  crush  every  fomrd  owfe- 
ment. 

If  a  speaker  addresnes  a  poptllar  assemhlsge,  io  rap- 
port of  radical  changes  In  the  present  system  of  ex- 
hausting culture,  too  generally  pursued,  it  will  sot  lie 
the  profossional  men  who  will  dissent  from  his  Tievi, 
but  the  very  men  who  would  he  henefitted  by  the  chanp, 
and  improved  in  their  condition.  Thusitisererywhere, 
the  obstacles  to  improvement  exist  among  the  fsmeii 
themselves,  and  until  they  will  move  fkr  more  noitedi; 
than  they  ever  have  done,  Its  advance  must  stiTIbeslov. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  a  system  of  iisin- 
proved  farming  would  be  if  carried  out  in  itsfnllestex. 
tent,  and  it  may  serve  to  convince  all,  that  books  aoi 
study  of  some  kind  are  necessary.  Those  who  feel  tbil 
the  present  poRition  of  agriculture  is  not  what  it  ahoold 
bC;  must  unite  in  bringing  about  a  change.  If  the  woili 
now  existing  are  not  sufiicient.  If  the  systems  of  iostroc- 
tion  proposed  are  not  satisfactory,  let  theoljectonexeri 
themselves  and  produce  better^  but  in  the  metn  liiac, 
let  all  with  one  voice  join  to  condemn  the  practice  of  ihe 
unimproved  farmer,  and  to  arouse  him  from  his  sioD- 
bers.  Toura  truly,  Johx  P.  Kortox. 
« ~* 

Importation  of  FreMch  and  Genaan  JHerino  Sheep. 

Eds.  Cvltivatok — Groxqb  Cavpbbll, Esq.-ofWe^ 
Westminster,  Yt.,  in  May  last,  returned  from  i  toor 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Spun,  bringing  vitb bin 
an  importation  of  French  Merino  and  Germao  Xerisa 
•beep.  William  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Chio- 
berlain  k  Phelps,  New-Tork  city,  is  assoctited  with  Mr. 
Campbell  in  this  enterpri.se.  Receiving  a  polite  inviutioi 
from  Mr.  Campbell  to  visit  him  and  examine  bis8beep,aad 
to  be  present  at  their  shearing,  I  embraced  the  aiDC} 
and  received  much  pleasure  from  n^  excursion. 

Mr.  Campbell  found  no  sheep  in  Spain  which  vere,  is 
his  j udgment .  worth  importing  to  this  country.  Heaji 
the  flocks  of  sheep  which  formerly  so  hi(^ly  disiiogais^ 
ed  that  country,  have  melted  away  and  become  a^l 
degenerated  by  bad  management.  Afteratboroaghii* 
spection  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  three  conntries,  Kr* 
Campbell  purchased  about  100  sheep  of  Messrs.  G^^ 
and  Cughnot,  whose  flocks  are  from  the  oslebrated  go- 
vernment flock  of  France,  at  BamboutUet,  sbont  40 
miles  from  Paris.  This  flock  is  descended  from  the  io* 
portation  of  Spanish  Merinos  made  by  the  Freocb  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1786.  In  "  The  American  Shep- 
herd," I  find  the  following  extract  from  a  report  cos- 
cerning  this  flock,  by  M.  Gilbert.    He  says- 

"  The  stock  from  which  the  flock  of  BaraboaUlct  wj 
derived,  was  composed  of  individuals  beautiful  beyow 
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,tny  that  h&d  ever  before  been  brought  from  Spain:  but 
baving  been  choaen  from  a  great  number  of  flocks,  in 
different  parta.of  the  kingdom,  they  were  distinguished 
by  very  striking  local  dinerences,  which  formed  a  med- 
ley disagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  immaterial  as  it  affected 
their  quality;  these  characteristic  differences  have  been 
melted  into  each  other,  by  their  successive  alliances,  and 
from  them  have  resalted  a  race  which  perhaps  resemble 
none  of  those  which  compose  the  primitive  stock,  but 
which  certainly  does  not  yield  in  any  circumstances  to 
the  most  beautiful  in  point  of  size,  form,  and  strength; 
or  in  the  fineness,  length,  softness,  strength,  and  abund- 
ance of  the  fleece.'' 

Again  in  the  same  work,  I  And  it  stated  of  the  flock 

that, 

"  The  flbre  of  the  wool  is  very  fine,  quite  equal  to  the 
best  Merino  in  Spain,  and  is  the  very  antipodes  of  that 
of  which  so  much  complaint  is.  made  by  the  manulkctur- 
er,  of  being  harsh,  dry,  crispy,  and  wiry.  The  fleece 
opens  of  a  brilliant  creamy  color  within,  on  a  skin  of 
rich  pink,  and  is  soft,  glossy,  wavy  and  very  even  over 
the  whole  body  ,*  is  exceedingly  close  and  comp«ct,and  has 
a  yolk  tree  from  gum,  and  easily  liberated  when  it  comes 
to  be  washed,  but  which  protects  the  wool  from  the 
weather,  and  keeps  it  free  from  the  dead  ends  that  are 
ao  objectionable.  It  becomes  of  the  purest  white  when 
aooared  by  the  manufaciarer,  and  still  retains  its  mel- 
low, oily  touch,  so  grateful  to  the  handling  of  good 
j  udges.  Its  felt  ing  properties  are  beyond  dispute,  making 
it  a  choice  material  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths." 

After  a  close  inspection  of  Mr.  CampbelVs  importa- 
tion, I  am  led  to  think  that  all  I  have  ever  read  respect- 
ing the  French  Merinot,  Is  very  just.  They  appear  to 
be  possessed  of  constitutions  as  hardy  and  vigoroas  as 
tbose  of  our  best  native  or  coarse  wool  sheep;  they  are 
▼ery  square,  finely  shaped  sheep,  and  by  far  the  largest 
pure  merino's  I  have  ever  seen,— indeed  I  have  rarely 
aeen  larger  sheep  of  any  kind.  Generally,  they  have 
heavy  dewlaps,  and  large  folds  of  skin  on  the  neck, 
reaching  back  on  the  shoulders,  and  often  nearly  over 
tlie  body,  the  wool  growing  thickly  over  them,  and  co- 
▼ering  the  head,  and  the  legs  clear  down  to  the  hoofs, 
so  that  the  fleece,  when  ehorn,  spreads  out  into  dimen- 
sions equal  to  a  covering  for  two  such  carcases.  The 
fleece  is  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  fine  enough  for  any 
body.  I  cannot  but  regard  these  sheep  as  a  most  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  our  state,  and  am  induced  to  believe 
them  very  valuable,  among  other  things,  for  crossing 
with  our  best  mutton  sheep,  thus  refining  the  fleece  of 
the  latter,  without  deteriorating  the  carcase. 

I  will  cite  a  few  examples  from  minutes  taken  at  the 
shearing,  which  are  a  fair  average  of  the  entire  impor- 
tation: 

Live  weight.  Weight  of  fleece. 
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A  buck  2)  years  old,  whose  live  weight  was  224  lbs., 
sheared  21}  lbs.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  wool  was 
unwashed,  and  ae  elean  nnwaibed  wool  as  fs  ever  seen ; 
that  the  sheep  are  mostly  yearlingi,  with  one  year's 
growth  of  wool;  and  tbat  the  fleeces  had  oB  sostained 


quite  a  loss  on  shipboard,  from  the  wool  being  rubbed 
ofi*  and  picked  out,  and  eaten  by  the  sheep,— ^  habik 
which  I  am  told  they  are  apt  to  acquire,  when  confined 
long  at  sea. 

Mr.  Campbell  inspected  several  flocks  of  fine  wool 
sheep  while  in  Germany,  but  found  them  to  be  mostly 
Saxony,  with  very  small  carcases,  and  very  short  light 
fleeces.  In  Silesia,  however,  he  found  a  flock  descended 
from  an  importation  of  Spanish  Merinos  made  in  1811, 
which  have  been  bred  with  great  care  and  purity.  In 
size  they  compare  weU  with  the  beat  Paolar  Merino's  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  but  have  a  thicker,  heavier,  and 
finer  fieece  than  onr  best  sheep.  For  fineness,  their 
wool  wUl  compare  well  with  the  finest  Saxon.  Tho^ 
have  square,  finely  shaped  bodies,  and  appear  to  pooseoi 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  constitution.  I  again  select  from 
my  minutes  several  samples,  which  will  give  a  fair  ave* 
rage  of  the  shearing  of  the  whole. 
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live  weight.                   Weight  of 
831be.,    71be.e«B. 
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GiaMAl  vxaiHo  swxs. 
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Both  bucks  and  ewes  of  this  stock  are  yearlings,  with 
fleeces  of  10  months  growth,  unwashed. 

Mr.  Campbell  intends  to  exhibit  several  of  his  impor- 
ted sheep,  of  both  breeds,  at  onr  State  Fair,  the  9th 
and  lOth  of  September  next.  Any  information  in  regard 
to  these  two  importations  which  may  be  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Campbell,  or  ChamberlaU 
and  Phelps,  108  Front  street,  Kew-Tork  city,  or  Wil- 
liam  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N 

Y.    F.  HoLBROOK.    BrattUhoro^^  Vt.,  jittg.  1, 1851. 

»•» 

CultiTalioB  of  Cranberries* 


Ens.  CiTiiTXVA,Toa*Pleaae  accept  a  vase  of  Cranber- 
ry plants,  of  the  variety  known  as  the  *'  Upland  Bell 
Cranberry."  Wishing  to  test  the  plants  thoroughly,  oo 
the  Ist  day  of  June  1851, 1  removed  a  bed  of  these 
plants  from  rich  upland  soil  into  the  poorest  kind  of  loam 
—both  soils  being  near  Lansingburgh,  and  100  feet  above 
the  Hudson— no  swamp,  muck,  or  brook  in  the  vicinity. 
They  were  watered  but  once,  which  was  at  the  time  of 
setting.  The  plants  were  Just  budding  at  the  time. 
Wishing  to  send  you  a  specimen,  I  have  taken  them  up 
while  in  bloom,  and  I  think  with  but  little  care  they  wi^ 
do  well.  It  would  be  advisable  to  water  them  occa- 
sionally, the  same  as  other  plants.  The  new  shoots  of 
each  year  furnish  the  fruit  which  are  of  extra  size  and 
fiavor.  The  plants  the  first  year,  yield  but  half  the 
usual  crop,  after  transplanting.  I  shall  be  able  to  send 
you  this  tail  a  vase  of  the  plants  in  full  growth  and  cuV 
tivation,  with  the  fruit  attached.  Plantscan  be  furnished 
in  the  fall,  growing  In  pots  with  the  fruit  upon  them,  and 
Aruit  when  protected  ft-om  frost,  will  remain  fresh  upo^ 
the  vines  until  they  agaftn  blossom,  thus  forming  a  bean* 
Viful  ornament  for  the  whtdow,  c^rdeu  or  greenhoqae* 
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The  soil  io  the  rase  ihAt  I  have  tent  yoa  was  taken  up 
with  the  plants.  I'he  vines  increase  rapidly  from  run- 
ners, seeds  and  shoots,  and  will  take  root  and  throw  up 
shoots  wherever  they  touch  the  ground.  This  plant  is 
easier  cultivated  than  any  fruit  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  almost  every  soil 
and  location  under  good  management.  I  also  send  you 
specimen  plants  of  an  early  variety  of  the  low  bush 
cranberry  which  I  took  yesterday  from  a  bog  about  20 
miles  north  of  here.  The  blows  were  of  a  deep  scarlet, 
and  I  should  think  the  early  buds  extremely  liable  to  be 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  They  are  propogated  dif- 
ferently from  the  bell  variety,  and  the  leaves  presented 
the  same  shrivelled  appearance  while  growing,  that  they 
do  now  after  being  taken  up.  The  plants  stand  thick, 
scarcely  any  weeds  or  grass  appearing  among  them,  and 
cover,  I  should  think,  about  two  acres.  I  was  informed 
by  persons  in  the  vicinity  that  the  fruit  is  not  large  but 
of  good  quality.  These  vines  were  the  largest  tpecimen* 
that  T  could  find  after  diligent  $earek.  F.  B.  Faxchee. 
Lan$ingburgh',  N.T 

Ramboaillet  Sheep* 

The  first  fine  wooled  sheep  that  were  allowed  to 
go  (torn  Spain,  were  selected  from  the  best  royal  flocks 
of  that  coujBixy,  and  presented  by  the  Ring  of  Spain  to 
the  King  of  France.  Since  about  the  year  1787,  these 
several  flocks  have  been  mixed  and  bred  together,  under 
the  control  of  the  government  of  France.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  is  annually  elected,  and  has  the  control  of 
the  flock.  He  resides  in  Paris;  but  the  Director  resides 
on  the  farm  at  Ran^bouillet,  about  forty  miles  from 
Paris.  He  keeps  the  books,  and  registers  the  birth, 
death,  and  sale  of  every  animal;  which  is  known  by  its 
respective  number,  which  is  told  by  more  or  less  notch- 
es cut  in  the  ears,  and  the  rams  have  an  additional  num- 
ber, or  figures  burned  upon  the  side  of  the  horns.  This 
method  of  registering,  gives  the  lineage  back  for  more 
than  fifty  generations. 

These  sheep  are  well  sheltered  throughout  the  winter, 
and  at  night  during  the  summer.  The  lambs  are  allow- 
ed to  drop  in  the  month  of  January.  These,  and  no 
other  flocks  in  France,  are  allowed  to  graze  unless  at- 
tended  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dogs.  There  are  no  fences 
In  France.  The  sheep  are  allowed  to  feed  along  side, 
and  close  to  fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  It  is  won- 
derful and  quite  amusing,  to  see  dogs  protect  the  grain, 
though  the  flock  may  be  within  reach  of  It. 

At  Rambouillet,  the  surplus  sheep  of  the  government 
flock  are  annually  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  which 
takes  place  on  Sunday.  This  year  it  came  off  on  the 
the  27th  of  April.  There  were  no  ewes  sold;  but  fifty- 
one  superior  rams  sold  at  a  price  averaging  about  $210. 
Fifty  of  them  were  fifteen  months  old,  and  theh*  average 
live  weight  was  186  poundS|  as  reentered  upon  the 
books. 

These  rams  are  never  put  up  at  a  less  price  than  260 
firancs.  If  not  taken  by  bidders,  they  are  withdrawn, 
and  afterwards  disposed  of  at  private  sale.  All  of  the 
rams  were  sold  to  go  out  of  France;  nine  of  them  only, 
were  bought  by  Americans.  The  balance  went  to  Rus- 
iria  and  Australia. 

Upon  looking  oter  thift  splendid  flock  of  about  400, 


and  other  superior  flocks  of  Herinoa,  in  difiereot  paitsgf 
France,  it  was  a  wonder  to  me  that  none  had  gone  to 
England,  and  but  a  short  time  since  none  had  foand  thdr 
way  to  America.  Probably  one-sijith  of  all  the  pore 
Merinos,  of  this  enormous  size  and  weight  of  fleece, 
have  been  purchased  by  Americans,  and  a  msjority  gf 
them  within  a  year.  These  sheep  are  not  only  snperior 
for  their  great  production  of  wool,  but  they  will  eTest* 
ually  supersede  the  best  English  breeds  for  mutton. 
Soloxom;W.  Jewett.     WeybHdge,  Vt.,  July  8, 1851 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat  in  New-Yori[. 

We  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  contained  in  so  editori- 
al note  in  The  Journal  of  Agriculture.  It  is  laid  dcvi 
as  a  ''  fact,''  that  '*  the  average  crop  of  wheat  ia  the 
state  of  New- York,  at  this  time,  does  not  exceed  12i 
bushels  per  acre."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  nme  put- 
graph,  Uiat  thirty  years  since  this  state  avenged  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  that  the  state  of  Ohio  at  that  tisK 
averaged  86  bushels  per  acre,  and  now  prodooet  hut  IS. 
YTe  know  not  on  what  these  statements  are  bued, 
though  we  recollect  having  seen  the  following  in  M 
Mapks'  Working  Farmer:  "  Such  practical  knam 
have  caused  the  wheat  crops  of  liew-York  to  fall  from u 
average  of  80  bushels  per  acre^  to  121  bushels,  aid  of 
Ohio,  from  85  bushels  to  15." 

The  statistical  returns  of  1845,  gave  an  avenge  rieid 
of  the  wheat  crop  for  New- York,  of  14  bushels  per  acre. 
This  Is  the  lowest  average  for  which  we  have  sdj  data.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  taken  at  atime  wbentlui 
crop,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  was  nearly  destroj. 
ed  by  the  "  weevil,"  or  wheat-midge.  It  was  the  injc- 
ry  done  by  this  insect,  and  not  the  ezhaostioD  of  tlK 
phosphate  of  lime  from  the  soil,  (as  stated  in  the  nott 
above  mentioned,)  which  produced  the  defldeoer. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  very  genenl  error  lu 
prevailed  on  this  point.  That  many  ikrmen  htrepW' 
ticed  an  exhausting  course  of  cropping  isunqnestionablv 
true  J  but  so  fkr  as  regards  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crap 
hi  this  state,  we  are  confident  that  the  ckirf  cause  btf 
been  the  injury  done  by  the  insect  referred  to.  Webaie 
numerous  statements  ftt>m  farmers  to  this  effect;  tbtt 
their  wheat  grew  as  well,  and  appeared  as  promlnog*i 
ever,  and  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  yield  ms  tte 
shrinkage  of  the  grain  fh>m  the  attack  of  the  biect.  Ths 
is  supported  also  by  the  ihct,  that  as  the  midge  baa  d6 
creased  in  nnmbers-^whlch  it  has  done  greatly  io  tke 
eastern  part  of  the  stote,  within  the  last  few  jem-^ 
crop  has  IncreaMd— 4he  yield  of  the  last  tvo  iea»M 
having  been  equal  to  any  eter  lealised  hers. 

But  what  reason  if  iheie  to  beliefe  tiiai  theticnp 
yield  of  this  state  ever  amonnted  to80  bosbebperacie, 
or  that  of  Ohio  to  85  bnshelst  This  stateinentieeiDsilto> 
getber  unsupported  by  evidence.  As  refudi  ITcicn 
New-Yerk,  we  have  the.  testimoDy  of  the  heit  wheat* 
growers,  that  the  crop  of  thai  seotkm  hu  hees  hearitf 
on  the  average,  for  the  last  six  yean,  thsa  it  cmt  vu 
previously.  [See  current  vol.  Cultivator,  pp.  ^i  ^^^'^ 

Fashion  makes  foolUh  psieoU,  iovaUdi  srcUldrei.. 
and  servants  of  all. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  Um  Jesii  who  is  i» 
different  about  all 
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AN8WER8  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Tasd  foe  Fowu.— L.  M.  R.,  East-Plymouth.  Com- 
mon laths  would  probably  be  as  cheap  and  convenient 
an  article  for  this  purpose  as  you  could  use.  Set  up 
stakes  or  posts,  eight  feet  apart ;  nail  on  tliese,  two  strips 
of  two  inch  plank,  three  inches  wide — one  strip  a  foot 
and  the  other  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Nail  the  laths 
on  these,  yertically,  two  inches  apart.  You  can  cover 
the  top  in  a  similar  way. 

Apples  iallijuq  faom  Trees. — L.  M.  R.    Apples  fall 

ft-om  trees  from  various  causes.  It  is  usaal  for  many 
more  to  ttt,  than  can  be  brought  to  perfection ;  nature, 
therefore,  provides  that  the  tree  shall  be  relieved  of  Its 
anperfluons  burden.  Still  it  is  not  uncommon  that  more 
remain  than  can  reach  a  full  size,  and  become  properly 
ripened.  Fruit  also  drops  prematurely  Arom  the  at* 
tacks  of  insects.  Apples  are  iijured  by  the  **  Apple- 
worm,"  which  is  derived  from  an  egg  deposited  by  a 
moth.  It  cats  into  the  apple,  which  causes  it  to  perish'. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  apples  which  drop  off,  should  be 
immediately  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
worm  which  is  generally  in  the  apple  at  the  time  it  falls. 
This  may  be  done  by  feeding  them  to  swme,  or  allowing 
swine  to  run  in  the  orchard. 

CoMvosino*  Foa  Roofs.^D.  D.  D.,  Ilion,  N.  T.  The 
article  in  our  June  number,  contains  all  the  information 
we  can  give  on  this  subject.  The  article  says  the  Ur  or 
pitch  must  be  used  hot,  which,  of  course,  implies  that 
it  must  be  heated,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  harden  it  by  boiling. 

Sheltzrino  MAroEB. — ^Answer  to  W.  G.  A.,  in  our 
July  number.  Construct  a  shed,  80  by  16 feet,  attached 
to  a  stable  for  10  cattle,  and  have  the  manure  thrown 
evenly  over  this  space,  and  put  upon  it  six  hogs.  I  will 
engage  that  the  manure  will  not  get  **  fire  fanged,''  or 
heated  so  as  to  injure  it.  He  should  also  put  eave 
troughs  to  his  bam,  and  occasionally,  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, conduct  the  water  from  the  roof,  on  to  the  manure. 
If  he  will  do  this,  I  believe  he  may  dispense  with  any 
chemical  operation.  He  will  find  the  swine  excellent 
chemists  in  this  matter.    Brooklyn,  Ct, 

Seediho  Foa  Pastueags. — B.  H.  M.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
We  should  sow  the  timothy  orgrassseed  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  the  clover  the  following  March,  on  a 
light  snow.  We  have  known  clover  sown  with  rye,  in 
autamn,  with  good  success;  but  there  is  risk  of  its  being 
winter-killed  on  many  soils,  and  to  avoid  this  risk,  it  is 
safer  to  defer  sowing  till  spring. 

Mahaoimset  09  A  RBOLAiiixn  SwAVP. — A  Subscri- 
ber, Simsbory,  Mass.  If  yonr  ground  is  sufficiently 
drained,  your  first  object  will  be  to  destroy  the  wild 
glasses,  rushes,  kc.  If  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  plowed, 
take  a  filow  designed  for  a  bog  plow,  whteh  you  will  find 
at  most  of  the  implement  stores  in  Boston,  Albany  or 
New-Tork,— and  turn  over  six  or  seven  inches  of  the 
surface  as  JliU  at  pombit ;  then  harrow  lengthwise  of  the 
ftirrows  with  a  very  light  harrow,  and  sow  it  to  red-top 
and  timothy  in  the  early  part  of  September.  If  the  fur- 
rows do  not  lie  even,  pass  a  roller  over  them  before  har- 
rowing which  will  press  down  the  edges.  If  some  bull- 
rashes,  or  other  worthless  herbage  comes  up  the  next 


season,  dig  them  up  witb  a  mattock,  or  some  tool  with 
a  narrow  blade,  to  break  the  soil  as  little  as  possible 
When  the  cultivated  grasses  get  well  set,  it  will  probably 
be  beneficial  to  irrigate  the  surface  in  the  spring  monthf 
— say  April  and  May;  but  if  the  water  is  continued  on 
through  the  season,  it  will  bring  in  the  wild  herbage 
again. 

NEW  PUBLICATtONS- 

The  Book  or  the  Faem  ;  detailing  the  labors  of  the 
Farmer,  Steward,  Plowman^  Hedger,  Cattle-man, 
Shepherd,  Field-worker,  and  I>airymaid.  Bj  Hseet 
Stephres.  To  which  are  added  Explanatory  NoteSf 
Remarks;  etc.,  by  Johe  S.  SauiEBa.  Two  vol**  8  to. 
Kew-Tork:    C.  M.  Saxtom. 

The  Book  of  the  Farm  is  a  work  which  needs  no  en* 
comiums.  The  aathor  is  Mr.  StepheeSi  editor  of  the 
Scottish  Qtiarterly  Journal  of  jigriculturtf  known  aa 
one  of  the  most  sound  and  practical  agricultiual  writers 
of  the  day.  The  edition  here  offered,  was  published 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  J.  S.  Skieeee,  Esq., 
who  added  various  notes  of  comment  and  explanation. 
The  volumes  are  presented  in  a  very  handsome  style 
both  in  respect  to  typography  and  binding. 

The  Jouenal  or  AoEiocLTUEE.^-We  hate  received 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  with  this  title,  published  at 
Boston,  edited  by  Wh.  S.  Kieq  and  J.  J.  Mapes.  Ita 
leading  object  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  introductory  chapter:  **  So  convinced  are  we 
that  science  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  in 
Agriculture. — that  it  is  the  foundation  itself, — that  we 
desire  and  design  to  give  it  a  forenott  place  in  our  pages.*^ 
We  shall  rejoice  at  any  aid  which  the  farmer  may  re> 
ceive  from  this  or  other  sources.  The  number  before  us 
contains  several  very  able  and  valuable  articles,  and  from 
the  known  ability  of  the  writers,  we  anticipate  the  re- 
ception of  much  useful  instruction  through  this  medium. 
It  is  to  be  published  semi-monthly,  at  $2  a  year— each 
number  containing  82  pages,  octavo. 

Haepee's  New  Mohthlt  Magazie'e.— The  number  for 
August  is  highly  entertaining.  The  leading  article  is  one 
on  the  <'  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Bonaparte,"  by  Johh 
S.  C.  Aebott,  with  six  handsome  illustrations.  Among 
other  good  articles  we  notice  "  ViHage  Life  in  Germany," 
'*  Infirmities  of  Genius,"  "  Fliantoms  and  Realities," 
''  American  Notabilities,"  by  Lady  Emeume  Stswaet 
WoETLKT,  &c.  Published  monthly  by  Haepeb  k  Be»> 
THEESj  Kew-Tork|  at  $8  a  year. 

The  Cottage  Bee-Keepee;  or  suggestions  for  the 
practical  management  of  Amateur,  Cottage  and  Farm 
Apiaries,  on  scientific  principles.  By  a  Couetet  Cueate. 
Published  by  C.  M.  Saxtoe,  Kew-Tork. 

This  is  an  English  work  of  some  reputation  and  will 
be  found  useful  to  bee* keepers  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Saxtoe  has  ''  got  up"  the  book  very  neatly,  both  as  to 
typography  and  binding.  It  contains  cuCli  of  hives,  and 
fixtures  necessary  to  an  apiary. 

Sward  which  is  plowed  early  in  September,  will  rot  so 
as  to  become  mellow  in  spring.  If  plowed  late  in  the  fall, 
it  will  remain  tough,  and  the  grass  will  grow  the  next 
season. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


AoKMOWixDQVKNTs.— ComtnuDications  have  come  to 
hand  since  our  last,  from  Dr.  Melvin  Barnes,  F.  B.  Fan- 
Cher,  Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  S.  Clarke  Jr.,  L.  M.  R.,  W. 
G.  Edinuodson,  M.  Butler,  W.  H.  C,  G.  B.  Smith, 
Wm.  R.  Saoford,  J.  W.  Proctor,  Levi  Bartleti,  John 
Johnston,  B.  F.  Jobmon,  A.  Marks. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Ice,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows: "  The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Almanac,  for 
1852,"  from  the  publishers,  FowLias  k  Wklls,  New 
York—*'  Book  of  the  Farm,"  by  Ilenry  St^phemi, 
with  Notes  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  2  vols.,  from  C.  M.  Sax- 

lOH,  pnbUfiher,  Kew-Tork Fresh  Gleanings,  or  a  New 

Sheaf  from  the  old  fields  of  Continental  Europe,  (new 
edition,)  and  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  or  a  Book  of  the 
Heart,  (10th  edition^)  both  by  Ik.  Maktel,  from  the 

MBDrrsftBAiTBAir  Whkat. — ^The  more  this  wheat  is 
known,  the  better  it  is  liked.  Its  earliness  renders  it 
almost  proof  against  injury  from  the  ''  weevil"  or  wheat- 
midge.  It  lias  generally  escaped  this  season,  t4>oagh  in 
aoma  instanoea  other  kinds  growing  in  the  same  field  and 
■own  at  the  same  time,  were  considerably  lessened  in 
yield  by  that  Insect.  This  wheat  makes  good  flour  and 
the  flour  makes  good  bread.  TVc  never  tasted  better 
bread,  than  we  ate  a  few  weeks  since  at  the  tables  of 
several  families  in  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  counties.  We 
were  told  it  was  made  from  Mediterranean  wheat,  and 
that  it  was  preferred  to  white  wheat.  If  rightly  ground, 
by  families  in  which  the  proper  management  of  the  flour 
is  understood — that  the  same  quantity  of  it  Wduld  make 
more  and  better  bread.  The  millers  know  how  to  grind 
it  better  than  formerly,  and  hence  it  stands  better  In 
market — commanding  within  three  to  five  cents  per 
bushel  as  much  as  the  best  white  wheat.  It  yields  well. 
Messrs.  McCitlloch  U  Kirtlaxd,  of  the  Cantonment 
Farm,  Grcenbush,  raised  this  season  thirty  bushels  per 
acre  on  a  field  of  nine  acres,  which  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  was  so  wet  that  it  would  only  produce  white  birches, 
bashes,  rushes  and  coarse  water  grasses.  It  was  under- 
drained,  and  has  since  borne  good  crops  of  hay,  Indian 
corn,  and  lastly  wheat.  The  latter  crop  was  sold  as  seed 
wheat,  for  $1.25  per  bushel,  to  go  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Mo.,  on  an  order  to  Embrt  k  Co.,  from  the  U.  States 
(government.  — 

Fattbhiho  Swihk  oh  Apples. — The  evidence  which 
has  heretofore  been  published,  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
apples  as  food  for  stock,  is  supported  by  facts  which  are 
iVeqnently  brought  to  our  knowledge.  Mr.  James  M. 
Ellis,  of  Onondaga  Hill,  lately  stated  to  ns  that  he  had 
been  in  the  practice  of  using  apples  extensively  for  Ikt- 
tening  hogs,  for  several  years,  and  their  value  had  been 
proved  to  be  such,  that  he  deems  it  an  object  of  profit 
to  produce  pork  by  the  aid  of  apples,  but  would  not, 
otherwise,  so  regard  it.  He  has  a  large  apple-orchard, 
in  which  he  allows  bis  hogs  to  range  most  of  the  season. 
They  are  of  much  benefit  to  the  trees  by  destroying  ma> 
ny  of  the  insects  which  the  fallen  fruit  contains,  and  by 
keeping  the  ground  loose  and  rich.  As  the  fruit  ap- 
proaches ripeness,  the  nutriment  increases,  and  the  hogs 
thrive  faster.  When  nearly  ripe,  those  apples  which  are 
not  readily  marketable,  and  not  suited  to  long  keeping. 


are  gathered  and  boiled,  or  steamed,  are  mixed  wHk 
meal  and  the  slops  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  constitute 
the  food  for  fattening  hogs.  The  meal  is  increased 
towards  the  close  of  the  fattening  procesa,  being  at  Hst 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  apples.  Mr.  E.  in- 
forms 08  that  hb  pork  is  always  of  excellcni  quality, 
and  is  so  regarded  by  all  who  have  purchased  itr— being 
solid,  of  good  texture,  and  of  superior  flaTor. 

DaiLLiMo  Whkat  ahb  othba  GaAix. — ^Tbe  use  of 
machines  for  sowing  grain,  is  becoming  more  aod  more 
extended  every  year,  owing  to  tlie  manifest  adTantages 
which  they  have  over  tlie  common  mode  of  band-eowiBg. 
The  advantages  have  been,  on  diffisrent  occaaona,  so  fsl- 
ly  set  forth  in  this  Journal,  that  they  need  not  be  now  par- 
ticularly adverted  to.  Thoee  who  have  nsed  drills,  hnt 
generally  adopted  them  for  sowing  all  grains.  Tbeir  ad- 
vantages are  most  manifest  for  winter  wheat,  Imt  are  very 
considerable  for  barley  and  other  spring  grain.  CtL 
Shkewood,  of  Auburn,  sowed  all  his  grain  crops  of  this 
year  with  one  of  Bickford  and  Hnlfman's  diilla,  mna- 
factnred  at  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  N.  T.  A  cat  of 
this  drill  was  given  in  our  May  number.  He  u  conf- 
dent  that  there  is  a  great  gain  in  the  barley  crop,  by  the 
use  of  the  drill-'particnlarly  in  the  certain  and  quick 
germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  regular  and  nnifona 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  crop.  His  barley  was  vciy 
even,  and  everywhere  alike  over  a  large  field.  Col.  S. 
thinks  the  drill  makes  a  considerable  saving  in  seed,  be- 
sides insuring  a  better  crop. 

Paper  Mavutactobt. — We  arc  glad  to  be  able  tony 
that  we  have,  at  last,  an  establishment  for  the  manaCic- 
ture  of  paper  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  C.  Van  Bekthutsei 
has  lately  erected  and  put  in  operation  a  mill  for  tha 
purpose,  at  the  village  of  Bath,  on  the  opposite  side  cC 
the  river  from  this  place.  The  building  is  made  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  and  all  the  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus are  of  the  most  approved  and  improTed  descrip- 
tion. The  motive  power  is  steam, — the  engine  of  100 
horse  power — and  when  the  establishment  is  in  foil 
operation,  it  Is  capable  of  turning  off  1,600  lbs.  of  a  su- 
perior article  of  printing  paper  per  day.  The  establ^i* 
ment  will  be  the  means  of  disbursing  in  this  vicinity,  for 
labor  and  materials,  many  thousand  dollars  which  have 
heretofore  been  expended  elsewhere. 


"  Wheat  ahd  Brohtts."-— We  observe  in  m  Boston 
paper,  an  article  with  this  heading.  On  reading  it,  we 
find  it  is  an  advertisf^ment  that  an  individual  ivsidir^  at 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  offers  for  seed  both  wheat  and  "brff 
mtuJ*  It  will  probably  be  recollected  by  most  readers, 
that  the  term  Bromiu  comprehends  a  genus  of  grasses, 
of  whidi  the  well  known  "  chess,"  or  «  cheat."  ( J».  u- 
calinw)  is  a  species.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  thsl 
this  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  farmer;  ad  where  sniiered 
to  grow  among  wlieat,  greatly  depreciates  the  value  of 
the  crop.  The  genus  comprises  several  species,  some  of 
which  have  formerly  been  cultivated  as  an  experiment, 
as  pasture  or  meadow  grasses,  but  have  been  abandoned 
on  account  of  their  trifling  value.  The  *'  field  broome 
grass,"  (B.  arvemii,)  is,  however,  thought  to  poeess 
some  value  fbr  certain  pastures,  on  account  of  its  early 
I  growth,  affording  a  bite  for  iheepand  lambs.    Bat  most 
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species  are  not  much  relished  by  stock.     We  do  not 

kDow  what  species  the  iDdividual  alluded  to,  cultivates  j 
but  we  think  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  seed  wheat  that 
Will  not  **  turn  to  chess/'  would  do  well  to  be  cautious^ 
lest  some  of  the  seed  of  the  h^uded  '*  bromus''  may  be 
amongst  it,  and  should  pro?e  to  be  the  Tery  thing  which 
they  should  especially  avoid. 


Srort-Hohn  Cattle. — ^We  are  informed  that  Gkorge 
Tail,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  has  lately  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Lathbop,  of  Sonth-Hadley,  Mass.,  eight  Short-horn 
cows  and  heifers.  This  herd  has  been  well  known  fbr 
several  years,  and  has  comprised  excellent  animals.  We 
are  told  that  those  purchased  by  Mr.  Yaiii  are  mostly 
descended  from  a  cross  made  with  the  bull  Torkshire- 
man,  bred  by  the  late  Thos.  Bates,  and  imported  by  Mr. 
GopB,  of  Pennsylvania.  We  may  say  in  this  connection, 
also,  that  Mr.  Vail  reserved,  at  his  late  sale,  fourteen 
head  of  his  former  herd — ^numbering  most  of  his  imported 
eows  and  their  immediate  offspring,  by  the  bnlls  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Meteor.  He  will  continue  to  use 
Meteor  and  Fortune  until  he  shall  recieve  a  bull  of  the 
(( Duchess  tribe"  from  England*-having  already  sent 
ont  an  order  for  such  an  one,  as  well  as  for  two  more 
heifers  of  the  same  family.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  his 
enterprize  and  zeal  continue  unabated. 


Mowixa  Maobiitk. — ^Mr.  Moboar  Botlsk,  of  Hew- 
Hartford,  Oneida  county,  informs  us  that  he  has  used 
Ketcbnms's  mowing  machine  for  two  seasons,  and  can 
cut  with  it  an  acre  of  grass  per  houri  with  one  pair  of 
horses;  that  it  cuts  ''as  smooth  as  any  fanner  could 
wish;"  leaves  the  grass  spread  evenly  over  the  ground; 
that  it  will  cut  lodged  grass,  and  that  which  is  fine  at 
bottom.  He  states  that  it  is  manufactured  by  G.  W. 
Allen  k  Co.,  Buffalo.    Price  $100  to  $116. 

The  Yervoet  State  Faib  at  Middlebnry,  on  the 
10th  and  llth  September,  will  afford  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  seeing  Black-Hawk  and  other  stocks  of 
horses— it  being  the  intention  of  the  breeders  to  make 
m  fM  display  on  that  occasion.  A  great  gathering  will 
silao  be  made  of  the  difibrent  families  of  Merino  sheep— 
both  of  recent  importations,  and  the  most  noted  descend- 
ants of  former  ones. 


Cattle  Shows  and  Fairs  this  Antnsn. 


GoosEBBEJUBS. — ^Wc  are  indebted  to  Oliver  Phblps. 
.,  of  Canandaigna,  for  a  basket  of  very  superior  goose- 
berries, of  the  White-smith  variety.  Mr.  P.  has  al- 
ways  had  great  success  in  the  culture  of  this  (Vuit, — sel- 
dom having  had  any  blight ;  and  he  attributes  the  exemp- 
tion to  the  bushes  being  syringed  with  soap-suds,  while 
the  fruit  is  forming.        ' 

Ha&row  AEn  Garbeh  Rake.— We  thank  our  Kew- 
Brnnawick  firiend  for  his  kindness  in  sending  drawings 
of  these  implements.  The  harrow  he  describes  wonld. 
^wa  presnme,  work  well  on  new  or  rough  land,  but  we 
do  not  see  that  it  has  any  advantages  over  the  **  im- 
proved Scotch  harrow,"  of  which  we  may  furnish  a  cut. 
Tbe  rake  is  similar  to  one  in  use  here. 


The  fancy  in  the  poultry  line,  will  find  the  Span- 
ish fowls  advertised  by  Mr.  Lotbtt,  the  gennine  arti- 
cle. 


STATE  EXHIBITIONS. 

NEW- YORK.— To  be  held  al  Rocheste]^-«ll  nlideato  be  entered 
aiid  to  be  ou  the  grouud  before  13  o'clock  on  3W«fay,  Sipt.  16.  Oa 
Wednesday  the  exhibition  will  be  open  only  to  the  Judges,  GuestSi 
and  Members  of  the  Society— (any  person  can  become  a  member  by 
the  payment  of  $1 .)  On  Thwtdaf  and  Fridaf,  it  will  be  open  to  all . 
Tickets  of  admiaaioD,  12|  centa. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  New-York-Oet.  1,  the  Fair  at  Ca*. 
lie  Garden  will  open  toTisilora  at  8  P.  M.,— Oth,0pecial  exhibition  of 
Daliliat  and  Roses  at  Castle  Garden— 7th,  tetting  of  Plow  at  White 
Plains— 8lh,  plowhig  and  spading  match  at  While  Plains— 15th,  16ih, 
17th,  cattle  show  at  Madison  Cottage,  corner  of  Fillh  avenne  and 
Twenty-thifd  street.  Eitlriea  may  be  nuale  on  the  13lh,  14tb,  and 
15th,  on  the  gToand,  or  at  anytime  iveviona  by  addreeaing  A.  CIuuh 
dler,  Cor.  Sec.,  351  Broadway— 16ih,  amiiverMry  addreaii  in  iha 
evening,  by  Br.  Cuablks  T.  Jack905,  of  Boston. 

VERMONT.— In  pursuance  of  a  call  made  by  oTcr  two  hnndred 
of  the  agriculturists  and  raisers  of  stock  in  this  Stale,  a  pnblic  meet- 
ing was  holdea  al^  Middlebnry,  on  the  10th  June,  1851,  at  Mrhich  it 
was  resolved  that  a  State  Fair  be  holden  at  Middlebnry,  on  the  10th 
and  Uih  days  of  September  next.  The  main  obiieet  of  the  Fail  i«  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  our  stock,  onr  cattle,  onr  horses,  and  onr  sheep. 
The  public  may  be  assured  that  the  best  specimens  of  Black  Hawk 
colts,  Morgan,  Harailtonian,  and  Exdipae  stock,  and  of  French  and 
Spanish  Merino,  and  other  breeds  of  sheep,  the  best  Durham,  Ayr^^ 
ahire,  Hereford,  and  Devonshire  cattle,  wiU  be  exhU>ited,  and  also  the 
best  specimens  of  native  cattle,  inclodijig  oxen,  cows,  and  yoong 
cattle.  Officers  and  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  the  above 
resolution  into  effect— President,  Hon.  F.  Holbrook,  Brattleboroagh 
—Secretary,  Mjy.  E.  R.  Weight,  Middlebnry. 

NEW.HAMPSHIRE.-The  State  Fair  is  to  be  holden  at  BSaa- 
eheaier— time  not  staited. 

RHODE-ISLAND.- At  Providence  Sept.  US,  11,  IS. 

GEORGIA.— At  Macon,  Oct.  30, 30,  31. 

OHIO.— At  Columbus,  Sept.  S4th,  25ih,  and  36th. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— At  Harrisburgh,  in  October, 

CANADA  WEST.— Grajid  Provincial  Exhibition  al  Brockville^ 

Sept.  94,  35,  Seth. 

Stale  Fain  are  abo  to  be  held  in  Maryiamd  and  Jtfidktgaii,  but  al 
vhiax  time  and  places  we  aaa  uninformed. 

NEW-YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 

OiniDA.— At  Vtica,  Sept.  9, 10, 11  and  18. 

Sabatooa.— At  Mechanicanlle,  Sept.  0, 10,  and  11. 

Rseax.— At  Eliabeiown,  Sept.  17  and  18. 

Lxwisv— At  Turin,  Sept.  10, 11.    Addresa  by  Hen.  HoaATio  Siv* 

Mouaof  Utica. 

Catitoa. — ^At  Aubnm,  Oct.  1, 3. 

GasXRi.— At  Coxaackie,  SepL  84,  SSL 

OawiGO— At  Osw^ro,  Sept.  10, 11. 

FAKinn's  Socmv  of  Otsego  cosnty,  ml  LraiiTille,  8tpt  9S,  801 

JumcasoN.— At  Watertown,  Sept.  10, 11. 

DirrcBxaa.— At  Washington  Hollow,  Oct.  1,  S. 

AHmny  Prices  Cnirent. 

AuAiiT,  Angurt  lU 
PLova^— The  demand  for  floor  dnrihg  the  month  has  been  very 
limited ;  the  trade  buying  only  for  immediate  wants,  and  that  from 
the  East  and  River  being  very  light.  Quotations  show  a  decline  ia 
pckea,  and  the  tendenoy  ia  aiiil  downwaid.  Acoonma  from  all  see* 
tions  of  the  Union,  almoat  without  an  exoeptioo,  imite  insiatiaf 
that  tbe  new  crop  of  vriieat  will  be  more  than  an  average  one,  and 
that  the  quality  will  be  excellent.  This  will  be  so  more  especially 
with  our  own  State,  tbe  samples  already  shown,  bearing  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  the  crop,  and  those  shown  in  this  city  from 
Maryland,  Yirginia  and  North  Oarotina,  in  phimpneH  and  bright* 
neas,  compare  (hvorably  with  the  be»t  samples  of  Genesee.  Of  tha 
condition  of  the  Canadian  wheat  crop,  of  which  we  had  snch  botw* 
tiful  supplies,  we  Imve  heard  but  little,  and  that  is  favorable.  The 
low  ivicee  at  which  flour  now  rules  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
shippers,  and  notwithntanding  the  depressed  state  of  the  English  mar- 
ket  for  breadataflla,  large  shipmenu  are  making  from  New- York,  tha 
quantity  sent  forward  since  the  1st  of  July,  from  New-York  alone, 
being  306,788  brla.  of  floor  and  8?5,537  bushels  of  wheat,  agaiaii 
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T7,98S  bfto.  of  flovr  and  IM  bosheU  of  wheat,  for  the  correflp(4idinf 
period  of  last  year.  The  quotations  in  Liverpool  ou  '26ih  ult.  were, 
Weetem  Canal  IM.  (klaSOs.  Dd.,  Canadioii  SOb  6da21«.  Qd.,  Philadel- 
phia  SDs.  6dai2Ss..  Ballimore,  kc.  S0«.  6da2!28.,  Ohio  SOaSls.  The 
■ales  here  during  the  month  have  been  about  26,000  brU.,  closing  at 
•3.75a83^^  forlUiiiois,  Wiseonsiuand  coramoD  Michigan,  $3.87a4 
for  straight  State  and  good  Michigan,  •4.06a4.i;2  for  Ohio,  and  ^.09a 
4.18  for  Genesee ;  Taiicies  and  extra  nil«)  irregularly  from  84US0  to 

Grain. — The  crop  of  new  wheal  of  this  State  is  now  coming  to 
market ;  the  first  sales  were  made  on  Friday  last ;  both  lots  were 
ttfloat;  one,  a  parcel  of  1600  bushels  from  Wayne  co.,  sold  at  lOdc, 
for  milling  liere,  and  the  other,  1000  bushels,  part  o(  a  load  of  9900 
bushels,  from  Onondaga  county,  sold  at  106c.  to  go  East.  The  first 
sale  of  new  Genesee  wheat  last  year  was  made  on  the  8th  of  August 
at  130c.  to  arrive,  but  the  first  sale  made  afloat  was  ou  the  9th  of 
August,  1400  bushels  Wayne  comity,  at  I'JSc.  In  1849  the  first  sale 
was  made  at  ISS^c. ;  flour  selling  here  both  years  at  the  times  men- 
tioned, at  i6.7Sa5.87  for  pare  Genesne ;  the  same  <jnality  of  flour  can 
to-day  be  purchased  at  S4.06}a$1.182.  The  other  sales  of  wheat 
during  the  month  were  at  OS^c.  for  While  Ohio.  lOOe.  for  Michigan 
lAightly  mixed  with  Genesee,  and  107al06c.  for  Genesee  j  the  sales 
reached  10,000  bushels. 

In  Rye  we  have  no  sales  to  report.  Oats  have  fallen  ofl*  both  in 
supply  and  demand ;  the  receipts  of  Western  during  the  season,  have 
been  to  a  fair  extent,  but  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  have  been  in  an  un- 
sound  condition;  the  sales  during  the  month  have  been  about  160,000 
bushels,  closing  at  40a41e.  for  fair  to  good  samples  of  Western,  and 
43a43c.  for  State.  Com  continues  to  come  forward  very  freely,  es- 
pecially Western  Mixed,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in  an  un- 
somid  condition  and  prices  for  this  description  range  from  44a53c.  for 
heated  and  damaged  f  the  sales  of  the  month  odd  up  250,000  bushels 
Includuig  damaged,  quoted  above,  and  55}  for  Western  mixed  and 
yellow  round.  The  new  crop  of  Barley  is  represented  to  be  in  good 
oonditioii.  Some  samples  have  already  been  exhibited  and  contracts 
for  Aiture  delivery  made,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  the  recent  sales 
to  arrive  are  4,000  bushels  two  rowed,  Jeflerson  county,  to  arrive  by 
the  first  boats,  at  75c.,  and  3.000  do.  four  rowed  from  Niagara  county, 
to  arrive  by  8th  Sept.,  at  70c.  Tlie  quotations  at  Liverpool,  ou  26th 
alt,  were,  Wheat,  while  Genesee,  6a6s.  Id.  per  70  lbs.;  mixed  do. 
5s.  Bda5s.  9d. ;  red  do.  5s.  ada5s.  6d. ;  white  Canadian  6s.  2da6s. 
lOd. ;  red  do.  5^  SdaSs.  lOd.  Indian  Com,  white,  per  480  lbs.  89a30s, 
mixed  do.  fiOs.  3da27s. ;  yellow  flat  28s.  6da87s.,  and  do.  ronnd  Ms 
6da27s.6d. 

Fbbd.— Tlie  sales  are  about  40,000  bushels  at  lOo.  for  bran,  15a 
17}  for  second  quality  and  100al06|  for  fine. 

Whisxet. — The  supply  during  the  month  for  this  market  has  been 
rather  moderate ;  the  sales  have  been  about  600  brls.;  the  market 
closes  at  93j|eS3}  for  Ohio,  S3}  for  State  and  94c.  for  8.  P.  brls. 

Plastxk.— Quotatkms  for  Nova  Scotia  are  steady  at  $8.25,  with 
Iree  sales. 

Hops.— The  quantity  in  market  is  very  light;  soles  ore  making  of 
the  crop  of  1850  at  55a60c. 

pKovTsioirs.— The  retail  demand  is  steady  and  quotations  are  un- 
ehanged ;  we  quote  new  mess  pork  S15al5.50,  do.  prime  $13.  Beef, 
mess  $10al0.50  and  S6a6.2S  for  prime.  Hams,  8}a10c.  for  smoked, 
and  7a7}c.  for  shoulders  in  pickle,  hams  7a8c.,  and  shoulders  6a6}c. 
Laid  9a9ic.  Butter,  1Sa14c.  for  State.  Cheese  5a7c.  Included  in 
fhe  sales  were  7500  lbs.  jMckled  hanw  for  Cslifomia  p  n  t,  and  50  Us 
kid9ie. 

Salt.— Bag  salt  is  in  steady  demand  at  9}c.  for  80  lbs.  and  Be.  for 

14  lbs. 

Wool.— Hie  operations  in  this  market  have  been  on  a  limited 
scale;  the  tendency  <^  prices  of  all  grades  is  downward.  A  sale 
of  lO.UOO  lbs.  medium  fleece  on  private  terms  is  the  only  transaction 
whicn  has  come  to  our  notice. 

New-Tork  State  Fair 

In  Itoehester^  Sept.  15tk,  leth,  17fA,  IBth  and  I9(k. 

THE  subscriber  has  been  appointed  local  secretery,  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Rochester.  Any  inquiries  re- 
specting matters  connected  with  the  arrangements  of  the  show  groiuids 
for  the  Fair,  may  be  addressed  to  me. 

Persons  having  articles  for  exhibition,  who  cannot  accompany 
them  to  Rochester,  can  consign  them  to  me,  and  I  will  see  that  they 
are  taken  proper  care  o^  and  the  necessary  entries  made  at  the 
business  office  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

Eoehflster,  Ang.  1, 1851— 8L  liocal  Secretary.     | 


SBKBOA  ImAXB  HiaHLAND  MUBSBBIB8, 

CaHmrine^  Cknmtng  Co,^  N.  V.,  ntar  BaooMa  Jkpat,  Ht»-Yvk  mi 

SriMJUdUoad. 

LARGE  sise  Frait  Trees  for  Orchard  plantmg,  all  kindi.  Dwirf 
Trees  for  yards,  of  the  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Apple,  bearia;  rae. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Deciduous  and  Evergrecoi  CLotoi, 
Grape-vuies,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  SmwberTW. 
Cnuiberrv  vines,  Green-hoose  Plants,  Roses,  Dshlias^  Theneirad 
unequaled  fall  and  whiter  apples.  Douse  or  Hawley.  and  WagtiM. 
Nursery  Stock— Persons  wishing  trees  to  plantar  seU,aR  rcfondio 
this  fall's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  for  the  great  and  anequsled  iadicr 
ments  offered,  as  to  PRICE  and  QUAUTY,  which  wdibcfanuM 
gratis,  ou  application  by  mail. 

Packages  amouuiiiig  to  $10,  will  be  sent  free  of  ehaifn,  on  ^ 
Erie  Rauroad,  to  New- York  and  Dunkirk,  or  any  iutermtdiile  fit- 
tion. Sept.  1, 1851— It. E.  C.  FROST. 

Froit  and  Ornamental  Treea,  at  OlaYabnd,  OUo. 

0IRTT  ft  BUOIT. 

'^PHE  eoUection  of  trees  offered  for  nit  by  us  this  ftU.  hat  bea 
■M-  selected  and  grown  with  great  care.  It  embraces  s  urge  mt- 
ety,  mcluding  all  the  best  varieties  of  Pmits;  as  well  as  sntbe«s 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  &c.,  &c.,  that  have  been  broogte  m 
notice  for  a  few  years  past. 

Standard  Pears  of  one.  two  and  three  years  growdL 
Dwarf      do  do  do  do       do    , 

Standard  Apples,       do  do  do       do 

Dwarf      <u>  do  do  do       do 

Standard  Cherries,     do  do  do       do 

Dwarf       do  do  do  do       do 

Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Grapes,  CuirsniB,  Bii|A» 
rieS)  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  4tc.,  iic. 

EVERGREENS, 

Of  Norway  Spruce,  Deodar  Cedar^Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Tree  Bos, 
English  Yew,  Auriearian  Pines,  and  Balsam  Fin.  Oar  SMiek  sraj 
good,  and  among  them  many  of  extra  large  size.  AU  the  nevFiM, 
Spruces,  etc.,  etc.,  are  on  hand,  and  for  sue,  of  somnon  nei 

15,000  Balsam  Firs,  small— 320,OUO  American  Arbor  Viis,  fuT 
1,500  yards  Dwarf  Box.  for  Bonier  Edgings,  very  fine  and  thiA 

Hardy  Aaaleas,  Rhoaodeudrons,  Kalanias,  ^e. 

ROSES- 

A  very  large  Cfinection  of  Roses,  and  nearly  aD  po^m  en  Aer 
own  roots,  comprising  tlie  best  selections  of  Remontaulf,  Bsotea) 
Chinas,  Teas,  Moss,  and  climbing  varieties. 

Green-house  plajits  in  variety,  and  at  low  prices.  Calaki^vi 
be  issued,  ready  for  delivery,  on  the  1st  of  S^ember juid  wvsrd- 
ed  gratis  to  post-paid  applicants.  GiRTY  h  sLUOTT. 

Sept  1— OL I _ 

Important  to  Farmers  and  Planted. 

Mr.  Editor— Through  your  columns,  cq»«cial  atteniioaisivns' 
to  the  following — 

AT  the  next  oimual  State  Fair,  to  be  holden  at  Rochester,  in  Se> 
tember  next,  1  design  to  present  for  competilioa,  asnnll  FifflM 
Steam  Grist  MiU  (Conical  Burr  8tonc)  got  up  in  aroaeli  marc  ss^ 
and  cheap  form  than  has  ever  before  been  exhibited;  sod  cbalkm 
oil  nuumfacturers of  Mills  to  a  test^  and  that  I  will  operate  one  « 
these  Coue  Mill*'}  on  the  Fair  groujid.  with  2S  per  cent  lea  posv 
than  any  (Aher  kuid  of  mill  that  is  made,  doinr  the  aarae  unonat" 
work  in  tlie  same  given  time.  CHARl^ES  RO&S. 

Rocheaer,  New-Ywt 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  TRANSACTIONS  of  the  .New-To* 
State  Agricultural  Society,  1S48:— Ajiother  labor  sarinf  Mswi^ 
useful  to  the  slock  feeder,  M-as  offered  in  a  Portable  Grist  Mili,  »a 
Burr  Stone,  horizontally  placed,  and  capable  of  grinding  aereatse*- 
els  of  food  per  hour.  ^ 

As  ground  food  for  cattle  leads  to  rapid  fiittening^  these  and  f9a 
like  Machines,  may  well  claim  the  Farmer's  attentive  oonsdeniMS 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secrctaiy. 

Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  September  93d,  1850.— C.  R»^- 
DearSir:— In1&19,  the  Committee  says,  ''thai  yonrPorfsWew* 
Mill,  performs  well,  and  has  been  so  oflen  commended,  that ihuCee- 
mittee  think  tliey  cannot  add  to  its  repatatjon. 

RP.JOHN^N, 

Secrciary  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  SocrtT- 
N.  B.— This  Mill  has  taken  the  highest  premium  at  ibe  ^»tt  F>f> 
for  the  last  four  years,  it  havhig  been  exhibited  and  worked  by  te« 
power,  at  Saratoga,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Albsny. 

From  the  Georgia  Teleeraph.— Extract  from  Ex-Goren»rWJ 
"  Communication."  Mr. "Editor :— VaWorta,  Lanreiw  comity  "g^ 
gia.- 1  have  tried  the  Patent  Conical  Burr  Stone  Mdl.  for  P^ 
Com,  and  have  foujid  it  to  answer  admirably.  No  PIsiitcr  thai »» 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  public  Mill,  ought  to  be  withooi  one,  »f  !*^"| 
ford  to  purchase,  and  his  family  is  sufficiently  large  to  '^'F'^^^J^ 
of  it,  otherwise  I  would  suggest  that  several  Fanners  of  •  ocrpss' 
hood,  should  miite  to  iMirchase  one,  in  common,  whidi  bei^  c"*^ 
lished  in  a  central  position,  would  be  accessible  to  all.  .  ,„-,t- 
Very  respectfully,  G.  M.  T^OU^ 
CT"  Any  furtner  iuiormation  may  bo  obtained  by  l««wj«o«j'^ 
OSS,  Curtis' Building*,  R**^' 


or  by  calling  on  CHARLESS  RO; 
New-York. 


Oql*- 


Colman's  European  Agricaltnre* 

EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  personal  observtfiaiv^ 
Hbkrt  Colxan,  of  Massachusetts.    Tws  laris  on^  "» 
Price,  when  neatly  bouiul,  the  same  as  jmbUriisd  m  Nos.,  f» 
sale  at  the  office  of  THE  CULTIYATOB. 
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auANa 

THE  fidwcriber  has  just  rsceived  his  supply  of  Pernviaii  Ooano 
by  ship  DiadsBBi  put  up  in  bags  weighiuf  about  100  \\a*  each,  at 
4  etuts  per  lb.  OEO.  H.  BARR, 

Sept.  1— It       State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  25  Cliff-et,  N.  Y. 

HOR8B  POWERS. 

EMERY'S,  KELL*S,  and  WHEELER'S  Raflway  Hone  POW- 
ERS,  for  sale  at  the 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 
Sept  1— It  No.  25  Cliff-street,  New- York. 

|>airon  Bull  for  Bale. 

THE  subscriber  will  sell  at  auction,  at  the  State  Fair,  Rochester, 
(if  not  previously  disposed  of,)  his  prize  Devon  Bull  He  is  fiv« 
Vean  old  the  past  spnng ^received  the  lest  prize  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Af .  Society,  as  the  best  Deron  bull,  la  1849.  He  wus  from  an  iin- 
|>orted  cow,  and  by  a  bnU  bred  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Maryland.  He 
u  docilo,  and  ^ood  tampered— is  m  sound  health,  and  in  evwry  res- 
pect a  food  necimen  of  this  esteemed  breed. 

^                                     B.  H.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 
Sept  1— It Mrrris,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 

TO  WOOL  aROWZIR& 

THE  subscriber  would  agaia  solicit  tha  attention  of  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  slock  of  sheep  to  his  flock  of  Merinoes. 
believing  ihem  to  be  equal  to  any^  producing  as  much  wool  of  a  good 
auality,Tcom  a  given  amount  of  ned,  as  any  flhxk  that  can  be  found. 
His  flock  consists  of  ewes  and  a  few  bucks.  Bred  pure  from  the  im- 
portallaa  of  Consul  Jarvis^bucks  and  ewes  bred  m>m  Jarvis'  ewes 
and  a  French  Marino  back  purchased  of  J.  A.  Taiiiter,  Esq.  Also  a 
lot  of  lambs  from  an  Atwood  buck.  Those  wishing  to  purchase  will 
do  well  to  eaU  and  examine  before  purchasing  elsewiiere.  Prices 
will  be  made  reasonable  to  suit  customers.  For  liirthpr  particulars 
inquire  of  the  subscriber.  A.  H.  AVERY. 

Galway,  Sarmtoga  oo.,  Sept.  1— It* 

Supezior  Cultivated  Bell  Graabarry  Plaatu 

THIS  new  variety  of  the  Cranbory,  grown  vod  cultivated  upon 
ordinary  vqdaBd,  is  iiuended  expressly  for  garden  and  field  cul- 
ture, being  extremely  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive  well  mited  to 
ulmoat  any  soil  and  locatiou. 

The  vines  can  be  sem  to  any  psvt  of  the  United  Staiesin  the  root, 
earefally  packed  in  boxea  at  97  per  thousand  or  can  be  furuishea 
growing  in  omamenlal  pots  fomung  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the 
window,  garden,  or  Oreenhouse.    Price  92  per  pot. 

Persons  wishing  for  plants  should  order  jMrevions  to  the  first  of 
October  next    Full  printed  directions  accompany  the  plants. 

Circulars  giving  fuil  uifornution,  or  specimen  plants  sent  gratis,  to 
•llpost paid  applicauta.    Address     F.  B.  FANCHER.  Oen.  Agent., 

Sept  I — 2t.* Horticulturist,  Lansingbnrgh,  New-York. 

TMyoaXKl)  BEVOH  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscribers  will  offer  for  sale  at  the  auction  held  on  the  do- 
shig  day  o:*  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  at  Rochester, 
in  September  next,  (if  not  previously  disposed  of,)  their  thorough 
bred  miported  nortli  Devon  bull  "  Megonticook,''  which  took  the  fint 
prize  at  the  fkir  of  the  American  Insutute  in  October,  18S0. 

Megunticook  is  now  five  years  old,  and  was  purchased  by  us  from 
George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  England,  ui  the  autumn  of 
1846,  by  whom  he  had  been  used  the  previous  reason.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Devonshire,  out  of  a  cow  sot  by  **Silifant,"  one  of 
James  Qnaneriy's  best  animals,  for  which  he  got  100  euiiieas: — sire 
Prince  Albert,  which  took  the  first  prize  at  tlie  Royal  Ag.  Soc.  Show 
at  Southampton  in  1846,*  and  was  aAerwards  sold  by  Mr.  Turner  to 
the  French  government  for  IHO  guineas.  He  is  a  very  sure  getter: 
and  uncommonly  gende.         W.  P.  &  C.  S.  WAIN  WRIGHT. 

Sept.  1, 1850-~lt» Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county. 

HURDLE  FENCE  FOR  FARMEBB. 

ANETW  and  improved  fence,  much  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  now  in  use,  formed  of  wrought-it  on,  possessing  therein  an 
tmusual  degree  of  ehuticity  and  stren^ ;  when  properly  constructed 
and  vreU  placed,  they  will  endure  for  years  and  never  need  repair. 
The  improvement  consists  m  the  mode  of  security.  The  rails  or 
wires  instead  of  the  eyes  used  in  the  older  kinds  through  which  the 
bolts  pass  to  bind  and  strengthen  the  fabric,  the  fence  is  now  made  in 
sectional  parts  vrith  dats  in  the  posts  so  arranged  that  when  in  place 
they  break  joints  with  each  other.  This  slat  in  one  section  ex- 
fends  upwards  and  in  the  other  downwards  and  each  rail  is  furnished 
with  a  loop  or  dead  eve,  turned  on  each  end,  which  prevents  it  from 
passing  through  the  slats.  The  usual  screw  is  placed  a  distance  of 
abom  three  hundred  feet  apart  and  the  entire  fence  may  be  tightened 
and  prepared  on  the  ground  before  it  is  set  up.  The  iron  damps,  foot  of 
each  postf  are  so  turned  as  to  present  a  flat  surface  of  resistance  to  the 
earth-  Price  91.50  per  rod,  12^  cents  ailditioual  if  painted.  For  sale  by 
the  paientee  agent,— where  samples  can  be  seen.    A.  LONOKTT, 

Office  of  the  State  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
Sept  1— It No.  fe  Cliff-street,  New-York 

PARTN33R  WANTXCD. 

THE  advertiser  has  one  of  the  best  vegetable  farms  in  New-Eng- 
Umd,  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  partner  to  take  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  raiung  of  vegetables,  the  farm  having  been  devoted  to 
that  purpose  for  some  time  past— seme  00  acres  are  now  heavily 
cropjied  with  summer  and  winter  vegetables,  and  the  sales  from  the 
farm  will  amount  to  about  97,000  this  year.  An  active  single  young 
nan  that  can  furnish  98,000  would  be  preferred.  The  fiuin  is  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  a  market  that  takes  all  the  produce  of  the 
place  at  high  prices.  Any  gentlemen  wishing  to  establish  a  son  in 
u  safe  agncultural  business  would  find  this  a  good  oppontmity.  Ad- 
dress B.  H.,  Oifiee  Albany  Coltivator.  Sept  l^lt 


Ooldan  Anatralian  Whaat, 

RAISED  by  Samuel  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  on  Long  Idand,  for  sale 
in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
CANADA  WHITE  FUNT,  aanparior  article,  also  Mediterranen 
and  Red  wheat,  for  sale  by  GEO.  H.  BARR, 

Sept  1— It       State  Agricultural  Warehouse,  SS  Cliff-st.,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Nnxaeriaa,  Ht/whargh^  N.  T. 

A    SAUL  ft  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  their  folrmu 
•  and  the  puUic  in  gentraif  that  their  stock  of 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ftc, 
which  (hey  offer  for  sale  the  coming  autumn,  is  of  the  vtrf  &m<  quali- 
ty ;  and  embrace*  everything  in  ^eir  line  that  can  be  procured  m  tike 
trade. 

Dealers  and  planters  ot  trees  on  a  targe  seai«,  vrill  be  treated  with 
en  as  liberal  terms,  as  can  be  done  by  any  establishment  of  repute* 
tion  in  the  country;  they  flMter  themselves  that  for  correctness  of 
nomenclature  of  fruits,  (which  is  a  serious  consideration  to  ptanters) 
tliat  their  stock  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be,  having  all  been  propaga* 
ted  on  tlieir  own  grounds,  ^Tvin  undombttd  sountSf  under  the  personal 
snperviaiou  of  Mr.  Saul. 

They  have  propagated  in  large  quantities,  oUtkileadimgaHditand' 
wtd  eorieCMs,  which  art  froved  to  be  best  anapted  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, especially  those  recommended  by  the  American  Pomotogkal 
Congress,  at  its  sevoal  sesskms,  as  well  as  all  eeoelhss,  and  cerlaia 
kinds  particularly  sitited  to  certain  sections  and  localities  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Caiudas. 

Their  slock  of  Pear  trees  is  the  largest  they  have  ever  had  to  ollhr 
for  sale,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  consists  of  over 
50j000  saleable  trees. 

The  stock  of  Kp^t  trees  is  also  very  large,  as  well  as  Plums,  Cher- 
ries, Aprioois,  Peaehes,  Nectarines,  and  Qumccs,  also  Grape-vines, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  plants  m  great 
variety,  ftc.  ftc. 

Also  Pears  on  Quince.  Cherry  on  Mahaleb  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks,  for  pyramids  and  dwarfii  for  nlden  culture,  and  of  which 
tliere  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kiiuii  that  tnoceed  best  on  those 
stocks. 

Dtcidtumt  and  Evergreen  Omanuntal  Treu  and  Shrubg. 

100,000  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  embracing 
all  the  well  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  planting,  or  extra  eixef 
such  as  Sugar  and  Silver  Maple,  Chinese  Ailauthus^  fioiae  Cliestnut, 
Caialpa,  Europc^an  and  American  Ash,  Upright  lentjscus  leaved  Ash, 
Upright  gold  barked  Ash,  Flowering  Ash,  Three  Thonied  Acacia, 
Kentucky  Coffee,  Silver  Abele  Tree,  American  and  European  Bus- 
wood  or  Linden,  American  and  European  Elm  in  several  varieties, 
&c.  Also  all  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  as  well  known  kinds 
suitable  lor  Arboretnms,  Lawu  and  door-yard  planting,  Ac. ;  such  as 
Deodar  and  Lebanon  Cedars ;  Auntcaria  or  Chilian  Pnie ;  Cryptome- 
ria  japonica;  the  different  varieties  of  Pines,  Firs,  SpriicesTVewSi 
Arborviteaf,  ftc. 

WEEPING  TREES.— New  Weeping  Ash,  <Fraxinus  lentiscifiK 
lia  peudttla,)  the  old  Weeping  Ash,  gokl  barked  Weeping  Ash,  Weep- 
ing  Japanese  Sophora,  Weeping  Eims  (of  sorts,)  Umbrella  Headed 
Locust,  Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  Weeping  Willow,  Large  Weeping 
Cherry,  Weeping  Birch,  Weeping  Beech,  &c.  &c.;  together  with 
every  variety  of  rare  Maple,  Native  and  Foreign;  Flowering  Peach* 
Almond  and  Cherry;  Chestnuts,  Spanish  and  American:  Purple  and 
Copper  Beech;  Juda^  Tree,  Larch,  Gum  Tree,  TuUp  Tree,  Osage 
Orange,  Pauiowuia,  Mountain  Ash,  (American and  European,)  Mag. 
nolias  of  sorts,  with  many  other  things— including  some  StOO  varietiea 
of  Shrubs,  Vines,  Climbing  and  Crarden  Roses  m  great  variety;  such 
as  Hybrid  Perpetualsor  Remoutanis,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon, 
Hybrid  Damask,  Hvbrid  Provence,  Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  Noisette 
aiid  Prairie  Roses;  also  Herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety,  &c.  Ate. 
for  wiiich  see  Catalogue,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  issued,  ana 
will  be  forwarded  to  a^l  post-paid  applicants. 

A  large  quantity  of  Arborvilm  for  Screens,  and  Buckdioni  and 
Osage  for  Hedge  plants. 

Newburgh,  Sept.  1,  1851— fit. 

To  Farman,  Ctaidanan  and  ViixwiyinaB. 

THE  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.  offer  for  sale  a  freshly  prepared  aiu 
tide  of  Pondrette  for  fall  use.  It  will  be  found  a  cheap,  handy 
and  lasting  manure  upon  grass  preceded  by  wheat  or  rye,  also  upon 
turneps,  celery,  Ac.  It  has  been  found  of  great  use  upon  lawns  as  a 
top  dressing;,  and  grass  hinds  generally.  It  has  also  received  great 
commendation  for  iu  efficacy  upon  trees  and  shrulis,  particmarly 
Evergreens  and  ornamental  trees.  Reference  is  made  to  A.  J.  Down- 
ing.  Esq.,  B.  M.  Watson,  Plymouth,  J.  M.  Thorbum  A  Co.  and  othen 
— «iM>  to  the  following  letter : 

Bxtraetfrcm  a  Letter  qf  Hon.  Danisl  Webster^  dated 

WAsmROTOir,  Mardi  10, 18S0. 

**  If  I  neglect  the  annual  purchase  of  some  of  this  article,  my 
gardener  is  sure  to  remind  me  of  it.  He  thinks  it  almost  uidispensa- 
ble,  within  his  garden  fence;  but  there  are  uses,  outside  the  garden, 
for  which  it  is  higlily  valuable^  and  cheaper,  I  tnink,  than  any  other 
manure,  at  your  prices.  A  prmcipel  one,  is  the  enrichment  of  lawqa 
and  {rieasure  grounds^  in  grass,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  growth  m  the  spring.  Our  practice  is  to  araly  it  when  < 
we  go  to  town  in  the  autunm,  and  we  have  never  failed  to  see  its 
effects  in  the  Sprmg." 

Price  of  Pouudrette  91.60  per  bbl.  for  any  number  over  six  barrels 
—and  of  Pondrette  for  sArwfrs,  9S.00  per  bbl.  for  any  ouantity- in 
both  cases  delivered  free  q£  cartage  on  board  of  vessel  m  New- York. 

ny^  Eive  shares  of  stock  for  rale  in  the  Lodi  Manufhcinrinr  Co. 
Dividend  payable  in  Pondrette.  Apply  to  the  LODI  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY,  74  Cartlandt  st,  New. York. 

Septi— 8t 
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Meditammesii  Wheat. 

THE  repotation  this  wheat  has  obtained  for  a  few  fears  past,  has 
put  it  beyond  doubt,  tliat  it  is  the  very  best  variety  lor  our  climate 
aiid  soil — being  ao  earlyi  it  entirely  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  Fly. 
"We  have  now  a  choice  lot  ou  hand,  and  offer  for  sale,  at  the  Albany 
Agricultural  Warehouse  aud  Seedsiore,  300  A:  371  Broadway,  Alba- 
ty^ EMERY  Jc  CO. 

THE  WATER  CURE  JOURNAL. 

ANEW  Volume  of  this  "  Journal  of  Health"  commeneea  ia 
Julv,  1851.  Subscribers  should  send  lu  their  uamea  at  once. 
The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Uydropalhy,  Physiology  aud  Amb^ 
lomy  of  the  Hunuui  Body,  Dietetics,  Physical  Educatioul  tke  Chenv. 
istry  of  Life,  and  all  other  matiers  relainiff  to  Life,  Health,  and  Hap- 
piness, will  be  given  iii  this  Journal,  we  believe  that  maa  mav 
proloiig  his  life  much  beyond  tlie  number  of  years  usually  aitaiiiea. 
lYe  propoee  to  sliow  )m>w.  Published  iiMMithly,  at  Oue  DoUar  ayear, 
in  advance.    Please  addresa  all  letters,  post-pa.d,  to 

FOWLER8  &  WELLS, 
Aug.  1— au 131  Nassau  street,  New- York. 

PARKER  &  WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  Garden  ImpUmenU  tmd  Farm  Ma- 
cAtfMS,  and  growers  and  Importers  of  SEEDS  and  TREES, 
$  ajMl  10  Oerrish  ulock.  Blackatone-sL,  Boston. April  1— tf. 

Best  Fnzit  Book. 

Sent  by  Mail  free  of  postage, 

J    J.  THOMAS'  American  Fruit  Culturist,  with  300  fllaatralicms, 
•  new  (6lh)  Edition  just  published,  price  91 .00^  on  receipt  of  which 
post-puSd,  we  will  forward  a  copy  by  mail,  to  atiy  P.  O.  in  tiie  United 
Stales,  free  of  postage.    Addrens 
Julyl— 3t. DERBY  &  MILLER,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Toaatt*s  Qxetkt  Work  on  th«  Hoxte. 

Sent  by  Mailj  post-paid, 

NOW  ready,  a  new  edition  of  "  Youatt  on  the  Ssructnre  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Horse,  with  their  Remedies,"  also  practical  ru'es 
lo  buyers,  breeders,  bienker!*;  Ac,  brought  down  to  1840  by  W.  G. 
Spooner,  the  relebruted  English  Veternitiry  Surgeon,  to  wliich  is  pre- 
fixed an  account  of  the  brcods  in  the  U.  S.,  by  H.  ».  Randall,  Esq.. 
with  55  illQstratioin— price  Sl,5U,  mi  receipt  of  which  post-paid  (u 
mailed  in  presence  of  P.  M.,  at  our  risk,)  we  will  forward  the 
work,  postage  paid  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  States.  AcMress,  posi-paid, 
Joly  1— au  DERBY  h  MILLER,  Anbuni,  N.  V. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &o. 

THE  subscribers  solicit  the  atteniinn  of  Nuraerymen,  Orchardista, 
and  Amateurs,  to  their  present  large  aud  fine  stock  of  Nur-ery 

•niclea. 

Standttrd  Fruit  Tntsfor  OnrAofrf*— Thrifty,  wall  grown  and  hand- 
some, of  all  the  best  ▼arieties. 

Dwurf  Trttsfor  (?<mlefu— The  largeal  stock  in  the  cotmtry,  and  the 
most  complete. 

Dwarf  Ptar  Trsss— Our  collection  conaisis  of  well  known  leading 
varieties,  aud  numbers  more  than  150,000  saleable  trees.  The 
auperinrity  of  these,  being  grown  in  this  country,  over  imported 
trees,  is  well  known  to  every  hnelligent  cultivator.  Nothuig  in 
fact  in  this  country,  can  equal  our  collection  of  Pear  Trees:  they 
can  be  had  from  one  to  four  years  growth,  some  of  whicti  are 
now  covered  with  fruit. 

thfomrf  AppU  TVsrs^We  cultivate  in  large  quantities,  the  best  and 
handsomest  varieties  of  Apjdea  on  Doucain  and  Paradise  stocks, 
for  Dwarf  and  Pyramids,  and  can  famish  them  in  Uirge  quanti- 
ties from  one  to  two  win  growth. 

Jhsarf  Cktrrf  TWss— Ail  the  leading  varieties  are  cultivated,  oo 
Mahaleb  slocks,  extensively.  We  can  furnish  by  hundred  and 
thousand,  from  one  to  two  years  growth. 

Chtrry  Curmiii— The  largest  variety  known.  Upwards  of  1000  plants 
on  hand. 

SnglLnh  Gooseiemca— All  the  host  sorts. 

Largs  Fruiud  Moiuklf  Raapbarry^  that  givea  a  crop  of  fine  Fmit  in 
the  Autumn. 

StnueftcrrMS^ All  the  beat  sorts. 

OnuMumtal  SkaeU  IVt««--Of  good  aize  for  Streets,  Parka,  &c.,  large 
and  well  grown. 

Choie*  TVtts  and  Skrwbi^  for  lawns  and  pleaaure  groands,  including 
all  the  finest  new  and  rare  articles  recently  introduced. 

Hardy  Evergreen  IVess^Norway,  i^pruce  aud  Balsam  Fir,  of  small 
size  in  larae  quantities,  and  a  mcderate  supply  of  large  ones,  be- 
sidci*  neanv  Ffty  fisio  and  rare  Evergreens^  includmg  Deodar 
Cedar,  Cetmr  of  Lebanon,  Chili  Pine,  Ciyptooieria  or  Japan 
Cedar,  Himaloyan  Spruce,  ice.  Ac. 

RoHfy  Paoniee—A  laige  aud  complete  collection,  ioduding  the  finest 
noveltiea. 

PUoxer—A  colloctioo  of  upwards  of  00  varieties,  including  30  new 
varieties  imported  last  tpriiig. 

i>aA/iiu— I'pwards  of  100  sdect  varietiea,  indnding  the  finest  Eng- 
lish prise  dowers  of  1819  and  1850. 
The  fMlowiug  catalogues,  giving  full  information  as  regards  temn, 

prices.  Ac.  will  be  sent  gratis,  to  all  who  apply  by  poat-paid  letters, 

or  at  tne  office : 
Ist.  A  general  descriptive  catalogue. 
Sd.   A  wholsale  catalogue. 
3d.   Catalogue  of  Select  Oreen-House  Plants. 
4lh.  A  ipecial  catalogue  of  Dabliaa  and  Bedding  Plants  (or  IfiSL 

ELLW ANGER  &  PARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Garden  and  Nuxiehca,  Rochester^  N.  Y. 
AagtMt  1, 1851—91. 


TolvBU  nnt  aw  nadf. 

THE  Cottage  Bee-keeper :  or,  Snggestkms  for  tbe  Praebe 
agement  of  Amateur  and  Cotiajge  Apiajies,  oe  aciewific 
pies,  with  an  appendix  of  notes,  chielly  dinstrativc.  By  a 
Ctirate.  Price  50  cents.  To  be'  fallowed  brothers,  fixnung  i 
comiileli  Series  of  PRACTICAL  AND  U8EPUL  BOOILS 
been  offered  lo  the  American  public  for  many  years. 
Aug.  1— 8t. C.  M.  8AXTON,  159  Falfon, 
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ANAI.TnOAI.  LABOBATO&T, 

Yale    College,  New-Hsnen,  Cannectieut. 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Pkofebsob.  or  Scntrrinc 

THI9  Laboratory  is  now  fully  organised  for 
brandies  of  analyses  coimected  with  the 
OMnurea,  miueralSf  ashes,  animal  aud  v^etable  anhamnrai 
coursea  are  given  m  each  of  these  depariaeuta,  mad  adao 
Chemistry,  both  organic  and  iiK^rganie. 

Btudcuis  can  thus  fit  thenaelves  10  become  iaatmctoia  ib  the 
ons  branches  of  Chemistry,  or  to  apply  ao  ranch  of  that  aad 
sciences  as  may  be  iteceasary  to  the  practical  parsoic  of  <  _ 
or  maimfociuring.    The  demand  for  teaehnrs  and  Ptofcsacsa  ia  the 
variona  branehes  of  chemistry,  eqiecially  Ajprieoltoiai,  m 
and  increasing,  so  that  tkia  is  now  a  fair  fi^  for  lliose 
taste  for  auch  porsuiis. 

A  course  o(  Lectnres  on  Scientific  Agrknhnra,  by 
ton,  commences  in  January  cf  each  year,  and  oouiiui 
a  half  rooiitlM.  This  coarse  is  designed  especially  for  the 
former,  and  has  given  great  aatkfoctioB  to  those  who  have 
it  in  previous  yean.  U  embraces  a  plain  eea— cied  aMrtiw  ot  te 
leading  points  in  improved  agricultare,  treating  in  snccesaiosi  m  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animal;  of  Ifaeirt 
with  each  other,  and  of  all  the  improvemeiiia  in  enltivaitioa. 
ing,  feeding  and  fattening,  which  have  beeu  adopted  in  the  beet  ^ 
ciiltural  regions.  Tliis  course  is  made  to  plain  and  practical,  tiaalte 
farmer  who  attends  it  can  understand  the  whole,  and  ^iply  it  m  ka 
own  experience. 

More  can  be  learned  by  attendance  npon  aneh  ledarea,  by : 
ui  connection  with  them,  and  byaasociatiiig  with  othcn  who 
desirous  o(  obtaining  a  beuer  knowledge  of  their  profoMim 
years  away  from  auch  advantagca.    The  yonng- 
(hiiik  for  himself,  to  see  thai  a  practiee  ia  not  m  1  taaarfly  right 
cause  it  ia  aid,  to  understaad  the  reaaons  for  all  riwt  he  ' 
tliis  increase  of  knuwledge  is  better  able  to  make  ikzmJaag  iirnfiisla 
aa  well  as  iiiTereatJiig. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  nroctued  atftom  92  tc  S3  per  vr^md 
the  Ticket  for  the  Lecture  is  91Q. 

In  connection  with  the  Iiccture  is  a  short  Laboralory  encase,  hy 
means  of  which  those  who  desire  it,  are  taught  to  test  acnb^  naiKfes, 
marls,  Ac,  in  a  simple  way,  aixl  to  make  many  demenisDry  exass- 
natioiu  of  a  highly  useful  character.  The  charge  for  ihia  coarse  is 
925. 

To  those  students  who  go  through  the  full  Laboratory  eovrse.  the 
charge  is  about  8^00  per  annum,  and  they  can  be  admitted  ax  asy  pe- 
riod of  the  year  at  a  proportioiwl  charge. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Prof.  Jom  P.  Nortos.  2Vew-H»- 
veil,  Coim. June  1,  lasi — 8t 

BRAIN  TTLB  WORKS,  AUiAKT. 
60  Lancaster  Straet,  west  from  Madicml  OoSegiL 

THE  isubacriber*  are  mannfactnring  a  superior  article  of  Drain 
Tile  of  di  ierent  sizes  and  shapes  at  prices  from  SH  10  990  per 
thousand  pieces,  which  are  used  for  land  drahiing.  lie  Tdc  are 
over  one  foot  in  length  and  formed  to  admit  the  water  al  every  HKct, 
eflectually  draining  the  land  from  12  to  20  feet  eadi  aide  of  ihe  drasL 
1000  Tile  will  lay  1200  feet  of  drain,  being  the  cheapest  and  mMt 
durable  article  uaed.  We  have  on  hand  Tile  svflieiaitiy  large  and 
well  calculated  for  Cellar,  Cistern,  Yard  and  Sink  drains,  from  S 10 
S3  cents  per  foot.  Call  at  our  office,  and  at  the  Agriculioral  Stores 
at  Botfton,  Providence,  Sprincrfield.  Hartford,  New-Haven,  Bridge- 
port, New- York,  Newark,  Philaaelnhia,  Alexandria,  Bahiroore, 
Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  examine  the  aitidr 
July  l-^x.   A.  y.  BABCOCK  Jk  CO.,  Albany. 

DRAIN  ITUOa 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  DRAINAGE  TILE  COIilPANY  art 
nowprepared  to  supply  Agriculturists  with  the  above  named  tSei 
of  tlie  most  anprovcd  rattems. 

3  incti  ppes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  tbonaand,    f9  00 
91       do  do  do  do  10  00 

3  do  do  do  do  IS  CO 

And  pipes  and  Horse-shoe  Tiles  of  all  sizes,  at  cwremguding  pticea 
The  extablishnjeiit  is  at  Latoarette^s  Paha^  Ffttk  £3b,  nearilkA 
mand,  Siaun  Ishndy  and  boats  drawing  fow  feet  woiercan  emerihe 
yard  and  load  at  the  kilns.    Address 

H.  K.  BALL,  Stapletflst.  &  L 
The  Tiles  will  be  found  on  sale  at  A.  B.  ALLEN  k.  00.*$,  Noa. 
ISO  and  101  Wnter-^treet,  N.  Y.,  and  at  GEO.  H.  BARR^  Siaie 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  85  ClilT-Street,  New-York. 
Stateu-Iidand,  Aug.  1— tf. 

BffANUIUES& 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  at  2}  cents  per  lb. 
Bone  Dust,  Sawings,  Shavinga,  aud  Cnufaed,  at  fftiS  per  bfaL 
Bone  Black,  or  Burnt  Bouca,  at  S3  per  hogshead. 
Bone  Waste,  or  Bone  Manure,  at  If  cents  per  lb. 
Sugar  House  Scum,  or  Bullocks  Blood,  at  $3,50  per  hogabead. 
Su^ate  of  Soda  at  1  cents  per  Ib ;  pacnges  inuoded  at  the  ahon 
prices.    For  sale  at  the  State  Agricultural  Waichciuae 
Jaiial-4t.  O.H.BARB,Na95Ciiff«roM.New.Yeik. 
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Oott«g#  BoiUliigt^  Ao. 

THE  AMERICAN  AROHITBCT—Nowcpmpleie in  94  nambera, 
ftt  2S  c«HU  each  siugle,  or  89  Tor  the  work  eompleie  ki  numbera ; 
Sft  bound  ill  two  vob— the  whole  coiitaiiuiig  24  beautiful  desigiM  for 
eouiilr)'  reaidenees,  with  plaits,  elevations,  and  estimates,  varyiiir 
from  86U0  to  tSOOO.  This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  arcliitectttnu 
books  ever  pabiished  in  this  country  or  England. 

Also,  THE  AMERICAN  HTAIR  BUILDERS'  GUIDE,  in  one 
vol.  octavo,  with  numerous  illustrations.    Price  8*2. 

Published  by  C.  M.  SAXTON,  IM  Fulton  street,  and  for  sale  by 
•U  the  bookseUert.  New-York,  August  1— 2t. 

GRBAT  FRBBCUM  BOOK. 

STEPHEN'S  BOOK  OP  THE  FARM. 
A  ComfiUU  Guide  to  the  Farmer. 

ANEW  and  complete  editipn,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Farraen  in  ihe  United  States,  by 

J.  s.  sxixxsv. 
This  Book  contains  about  1300  pages,  and  embraces 

EVERY  SUBJECT  OP  IMPORTANCE, 
connected  with  Agriculture  in  all  its  brunches,  with  nearly 

FIVE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
OB  wood  and  steel,  makhig  it  one  of  the  moat  attractive  and 

USEFUL  BOOKS 
yet  offered  to  the  Farmers  ui  this  country.    ShoMnng  the  best  methods 
for  acquiring  a  thcfough  knowMg*  of  practical  husbandry,  with  a 
portraii  oT  the  American  Editor. 

Tlie  pvUisher  makes  the  following  liberal  offer  to  Farmers  and 
cinbs  hi  order  thai  every  one  may  poesessthis  vahiable  EVERY  DAY 
RKFERENCE  BOOK. 

Single  copies  boujul  in  two  vols,  cloth, 8100 

Two       '»  "       cloth, 7.00 

Five       ««  •«  "    16.«5 

Ten        "  *«  "    30.00 

Single    "  «<       leather, 4.50 

Two       M  c  tt       8.50 

Five       "  «  «       18.75 

Ten       «  •«  **      .05.00 

C.  M.  SAXTON, 
Agricultaral  Book  Publisher, 
Aug.  1— gt. 152  Fulton  St.,  New- York. 

Fann  in  the  Omimm  Valley  for  Sale. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm  of  212|  acres,  situated  in  the 
town  of  Avon,  Livingston  comity,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  known 
ns  the  Tompkins  farm. 

On  the  premises  there  is  a  new  dwelling  house,  in  the  Ornamental 
Englbh  Cottage  style.  The  jgjounds  are  tasietully  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks  and  planted  with  shrubbery.  The  gardens  contahi 
choice  varieties  of  peaches,  grapes,  Ac,  and  the  orchanU  the  best 
grafted  fruit.  Atinched  are  a  carrioge  and  ice  house,  barns  and 
tenants  houses.  The  farm  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
ivheat  forms  in  Western  New- York. 

_  It  has  been  for  years  umler  the  most  careful  and  judicious  cuUiva- 
tiott— is  highly  improved  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair.  There  are 
about  40  acres  of  woodland  with  superior  timber. 

Tlie  Buffalo  aitd  Coiihoclon  Railroad  now  in  progress  passes  thro* 
Ihe  town.  The  Genesee  Telegraph  line  has  an  office  ui  the  place. 
The  farm  is  distant  about  3  miles  from  tlie  Avon  Sulphur  Springs. 
Tliis  place  offers  inducements  to  purchasers.  For  further  paniculars 
npply  to  HENRY  L.  YOUNG,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Juiy  1-— tf.  

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

TIE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  ihe  farm,  late  the  property  of,  and 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Van  Eps,  hi  the  town  of  hfew- 
Bcotlajid,  Albany  county.  The  form  is  located  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  southerly  from  the  New-Scotland  Church,  and  about  seven 
miles  flrom  the  city  of  Albany,  by  a  good  road.  It  contains  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  lajxl,  of  the  very  I)e8t  qualhy  for  grass  or  dairy  purpo- 
fles.  It  is  a  good  grain  farm,  but  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass.  It 
lies  well  ana  handsomely,  as  to  exposure,  roads,  water.  &c.  It  is  all 
in  a  slate  of  cultivation  except  a  few  acres  or  wood  necessary  for 
Ibe  farm  j  there  ii  not  three  acres  of  waste  land  on  it.  The  house  is 
commodious  and  comfortable.  Tlie  other  buildiiip  and  fences  are 
not  as  good  as  the  farm  >K'ould  warrant,  but  are  sumcient  in  number 
and  size,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  The  premises  will  be  sold  hi  fee— 
free  from  quit  or  rent.  Title  good  and  terms  easy.  For  farther  par- 
tieulan,  address  either  of  the  subscribers. 

J.  D.  DEGRAFF.  Fonda, 
D.  C.  SMITH,  Schenectady. 
Aognstl— 3i Executors  of  John  J.  Degraff,  deceased. 

XktamiTa  Bale  of  Baal  Estata  in  Virginia. 

ON  the  10th  day  of  November,  1S51,  will  be  sokl  to  the  highest 
bidder,  ui  AVilliamsburgh,  2787  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  Maupin.  lying  between  said  city  ana  James- 
town :  350  acres  of  which  are  highly  improved,  also  about  100  acres 
of  liie  richest  meadow.  Tlie  other  portion  is  abundantly  studded  with 
valuable  oak  and  pine  timber  easily  accessible  by  water,  a  part  of 
wiiich  lies  on  a  navigable  creek,  where  is  located  the  brick  work  o( 
a  once  valuable  maim&cturing  water  mill,  to  which  vessels  may 
float,  and  which  creek  emniies  into  James  river,  one  mile  dislniit 
therefrom.  Hiese  lands  will  be  sold  in  tracts  to  suit  purchasers :  also 
other  real  estate  will  then  and  there  be  sold,  embracing  most  desire^ 
ble  houses  and  lots  m  said  city  and  including  a  new  and  commodious 
brick  store  house  and  lot  See  can!  published,  and  uklreas  Wii- 
Uamsburgh,  Vu.  R.  H.  ARMI8TEAD, 

Aug.  1— 3t  Executor  and  Coia 


H0B8B  P0WSB8  AHB  THRTWITRRfl. 

THE  subscribers  solicit  the  attrition  of  the  farmhig  commmiUyi 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  tuisurpassed  Horse  Powers  and 
Threshers  of  all  kinds  now  hi  use. 

1st.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  both  for  one  and  two 
J'^r'^i  gumoirteed  to  be  the  best  ever  made,  both  for  strength,  dura- 
bility, economy  and  utility,  being  constructed  on  scientific  principles 
so  qs  to  avoid  all  friction  possible,  thereby  making  them  the  lightest 
running  power  in  the  United  Slates. 

Slid.  The  circular  wrought  Iron  Power,  calculated  for  one  to  six 
horses.    A  new  uid  well  approved  article. 

W.  Iron  8weep  Powers  of  our  own  manufacture,  for  one  to  four 
horses,  a  first  rate  machine  thot  has  always  given  the  best  satisfaction. 

4ih.  The  BorardUs  Power  for  one  to  four  horses,  a  very  compact 
nachme  and  adaiited  to  all  k^nds  of  M'ork.  They  are  made  entirely 
o^jroi*'  In  addition  to  the  abox'e,  we  have  several  other  kinds  of 
well  approved  nowers,  together  with  all  the  various  kinds  of 
under  and  over  shot  Threshing  Machines  ever  made.  Also  the  largest 
ajw  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Im- 
plements, Piekl  and  Garden  seeds  to  be  found  in  ihe  Union,  all  of 
which  will  be  sokl  upon  the  best  terms  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Per- 
sons in  want  of  any  of  the  above  articles  will  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advaittage  to  call  on  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

JOHN  MAYHER  ic  CO., 

Aug.  1-^.  No.  107  Water  street,  New-York. 

Z.  T.  GRANT  A  GO'S  ' 

Patent  Fan  MilU  and  Grain  Crailtt, 

WE  continue  to  manufacture  these  Celebrated  Mills  and  Cradles. 
Our  Milts  have  been  awarded  se\Tn  First  Premiums  at  the 
New-Y'ork  i>taie  Fairs— three  Silver  Medals  at  the  great  American 
Institute  in  New-York— ntso  at  the  Slate  Fairs  of  Pennsj'lvoiiia,  Ma- 
ryland, Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  at  a  large  number  of  County  Fairs. 
They  have  never  been  a>%'arded  the  second  premium — always  tlie 
first,  and  they  stand  without  a  rival.  We  feel  confideiil  in  recom- 
mending them  as  the  best  in  market. 

Our  CRADLES  have  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  two  New-York 
State  Fairs.  We  have  made  valuable  improvements  on  them  tlie  test 
year,  for  which  M-e  have  letters  patent.  They  can  be  taken  apart  and 
pocked  in  boxes,  and  put  ti^ether  again,  witn  very  Utile  trouble,  by 
almost  any  one. 

Orders  solicited  from,  and  work  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Slates.  I.  T.  GRANT  fc  CO. 

May  1— e.o.m.— Ot.  Junction  P.  O.,  Reus.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Biokford  A  HofEpuut'a  Orain  DiilL 

THIS  drill  is  made  and  sold  by  the  subscribers,  at  Macedon,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Of  the  large  number  M'hich  they  have  sold,  not  one 
hiis  failed  to  give  saiisfuctiou.  Decisive  testimonials  can  be  niruished 
from  a  great  number  of  our  liest  and  most  eminent  farmers,  that  tliis 
drill  is  more  per/eel  as  a  whole  than  any  other  of  the  many  good  once 
which  have  been  used  in  the  country. 

Since  last  year,  we  have  added  an  IRON  CASING  to  tlie  gear 
worfe,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  acckleut;  the  drill  tubes  are 
disnoised  aliernaiely  in  parallel  rim's,  sowing  the  grain  ui  rows  seveq 
inches  apart,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  drill  tubea 
among  stones^id  clods.  They  sow  with  perfect  evenness,  whether 
on  a  level  or  ascending  or  descending  a  hill.  Every  port  is  made  of 
the  very  be«t  materials,  and  with  great  neatness  and  durability 

my^  Of  the  great  nwnoer  sold,  not  one  has  been  returned,  although 
each  rs  icarranted  to  sow  all  kinds  of  grain  with  aeeuracf  and  wUM 
satisfaction  to  Uie  jmrrhaser.  ^O]  Su^ect  to  this  wurrani,  we  respect- 
fully invite  a  free  and  full  trial  of  tlie  merits  of  tliis  implement. 

For  an  editorial  notice  and  figure  of  this  drill,  see  the  June  nuiii> 
ber  of  the  Cultivator  for  this  year,  p.  200. 

PRICES— a03  for  7-tube  drill;  $75  for  0-tube  drill,  ond  8SS  for  11- 
tube  drill.  All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscribers,  at  Mucedon. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ihaiikfully  received  and  promptly  aitented  to,  ana 
shipmenu  made  at  canal  or  railroad.    BICKFORD  ic  HOFFMAN. 

Macedon,  Aug.  1, 1851- St. 

FOWLS  AMD  BOO& 

rpHE  great  desire  manifested  m  New-England  for  procuring  good 


X   Poultry,  has  hidttced  H.  B.  COFFIN,  AVtrion,  JUus.,  to  pay 

'    mportuig  first  rate  stock.    AU 
persons  desirous  of  having  the  purest  and  best  to  breed  from^^  may  de- 


particular  attention  to  breeding  and  importuig  first  rate  stock.    Al 


pcnd  upon  being  faithfully  ser^'ed.  Among  many  kuids  of  Fowls  for 
sale  by  liiro,  are  the  following,  which  he  »  very  particular  in  breed- 
ing. 

Shan^iae— Forbes  stock. 

Imperial  Chuiese — Marsh  stock. 

Coclun  Clihia— Coffin  do 

White  Shanghae    do  do 

Black  Shanghae     do  do 

Goklen  Poland,  or  Spangled  Hamburgh. 
Dealers  in  Fowls  or  Eggs  for  hatching,  supplied  upon  liberal  terma 
Orders  addressed  to  No,  S  Congress  Sfuare,  Boston^  will  be  promptly 
executed. Boston,  Aug.  1, 1851— 12t. 

A  New  Yolnma  of  tha  Amariean  Phranologioal  Jovmal, 

COMATENCES  July  1, 1951.  Now  is  the  time  to  suliacribe.  De- 
voted to  Phrenology,  Physiolc^,  Magnetium,  Pliysiognomy, 
Mechanism,  Education,  Agriculture,  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  Gen- 
eral Intelligence,  profusely  illustrated :  h  cannot  fail  to  hnerest  every 
class  of  readers.  Every  family,  and  especially  all  young  men  and 
women,  should  have  a  cony.  It  is  printed  on  the  first  of  e ver)-  month, 
at  One  Dollar  a  year.  Ail  letters  should  be  post-paid,  and  directed 
to  FOWLERS  it  WELLS, 

Aag.  1-^  131  Nassau  street,  New-Yor 
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AGRIOULTURAL   IMFI.EMEMT& 

O.  w.  GiKTT.]    Girty  •  Hliott,  aeveUuid,     [F.  R.  Elliott. 

KEEP  coiwtantly  oti  hand  and  for  sale,  the  largest  cdlectioo  of 
Agricultural  Impleraems  in  the  Western  States.  Every  new 
pattern  and  improved  implement  is  obtained  and  offered  for  sale  as 
•oon  as  maimfactnred.  Farmers  need  have  uo  occasion  to  send  East 
for  we  can  furnish  everything  desirable  that  is  contained  in  any  East- 
em  coUection.  ClevelaiMl  O.,  Sept.  1 — 2t. 


GOIiDEN  Australian,  White  Soules,  Beaver  Dam,  White  Flint, 
White  Chaflf  Bearded  and  Mediterranean  Seed  Wheat,  selectea 
witii  care  from  ficUs  where  but  tha  one  variety  was  grown.  For 
■ale  by  GIRTV  A  ELLIOTT, 

Sept  1— St.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

To  Faxmora. 

THE  advertiser  oOers  for  sale  in  fee,  or  on  lease  for  99  years,  re- 
uewable  forever,  four  farms— contautiug  from  150  to  IH)  each — 
located  hi  Baltimore  county,  Murvlaiid,  20  miles  from  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, on  the  York  turnpike,  and  withiti  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad — all  ol'them  having  lieen  heovi> 
ly  limed,  and  producing  ammnlly  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  auid 


For  further  particulars  addre^  JOHN  MERRYMaA,  Jun'r,  Hay- 
fieUs,  Cockeysville  P.  O.,  BaMjmore  comity,  Maryland. 
Septlwclt.» '^ 

Devon  Cattle  at  Anotion. 

I  WILL  sell  at  auction,  the  11th  day  of  September,  the  last  day  of 
the  State  Show  at  Miadlebury,  the  fbtlownig  Devon  Stock :  Otie 
3  year  oSd  Bull,  bred  by  Stephen  Atwood,  of  Connecticut.  His 
grand  sire  and  grand  dam  were  imported.  Two  7  yeur  old  cows, 
and  one  9  year  md  heifer,  all  in  calf:  9  heifer  calvea  One  "French 
Merino  Bock,  (perhaps  two.)  from  Moiujeur  Cughnot's  flock,  the 
be»t  in  France.  WM.  R.  SAN  FORD. 
Orwell,  Vt..  Sept.  1— It. 

8PANI8H  FOWL& 

rIE  subscriber  has  for  sale  several  pair  of  this  beautiful  breed  of 
fowls,  wammttd  pure.    Specimens  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Stale 
Fair  at  Rbche^ter.  J.  M.  LOVETT. 

Albany,  Sept.  1— It. 

FOR  BAJJEl 

FULL  Blood  8hana:bne  Fowls,  from  a  stock  iitiported  in  the  ship 
Conada,  direct  n-om  Shanghae  in  February  last.    All  orders 
promptly  executed.  WM.  BULL, 

Sept  1— "it.*  Plymouth,  Ct. 

HORSE   POWER. 

UNRIVALI^ED  Horse  Powers  of  all  kiixls,  guaranteed  the  bast 
in  the  United  States. 
1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture, both  single  and  double  geered,  for  <Mie  and  two  horses.  These 
haye  never  been  equidUd  by  any  other  manufacturer  for  lightness  ui 
rujuiing,  strength,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  nuiversally 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

9.  The  Bogardiis  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.    Thei»e  are  com> 
pact  and  who.Iy  of  iron,  uid  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one  to  six 
horses.    A  new  mid  favonte  Power. 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  horses.    Warren's 
iitto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  A  CO., 


March  1— if. 


160  A  101  Water  street,  New  York. 


BIXWAMaBR  A  BABRT, 

Mtmmt  Hope  OanUu  «md  tfrnntriu^  SaAuterj  N.  T., 

WILL  publish  on  first  of  August,  a  new  vfholttth 
price  Catalogue^  for  hX\  of  1851,  which  will  offer 
UDUSQal  iodaoements  to  purchasers  of  Konery  Stock  iQ 
Urge  quADtitie^.  Every  person  who  intends  pnrcbaflog 
in  the  ensuing  fall,  will  find  it  to  their  adniBtage,  (pre* 
Tions  to  sending  their  orders  elsewhere)  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  these  catalognes,  which  will  be  funubed 
gratis  to  all  post-paid  applicstions  or  at  the  ofSoe. 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  Aug.  1, 1861— 2t. 

10  nUIT  CBfeOWSBfl. 

F)R  SALE  by  the  rabscriber.  an  extensive  assormejtt  of  tbeben 
varieties  of  the  Pear,  Appla,  Plum.  Cherry  and  otto  Fniit 
Trees;  dto  Onuunental  Irees.  Skniba,  Evergreens,  ftc.  Ac. 

Tttlipsm  upwards  of  900  ehoicavarietJea.  fiO,€ObBuekihon)iaii 
for  hedges,  one,  two,  and  three  ye«r9  ^m  the  weed. 

Pear  trees  m  a  bearing  state,  and  extra  aixed  Anil  trees,  ahraji  fir 
sale.    Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  their  own  Ktecuot. 
Sept.  1— at. SAMUEL  WALKER,  Roxfaury,  Um. 

Apple  Trtm  for  Orohaxda, 

FortaktuHu  Nnrttry  rf  J.J.  THOMAS,  Hmetim.N.  T. 

MANY  thonaand  trees  of  large  sisa,  (mosthr  7  to  0  foei,)  tai  d 
handsome  and  thriHy  growth,  ineMling  the  beet  Jtoadsnt  wa, 
a$td  Ae  beet  new  romttcs,  and 

All  Propagated  firam  BsoriBf  or  Piovsd  lym, 

are  offered  for  sale  the  present  autumn,  at  Fifieen  JkUara  per  km- 
dredy  or  sixteen  dollars  if  securely  packed  m  wet  mos  snd  boond  a 
strong  mats,  and  delivered  at  canal  or  rsulway.  The  best  tdecM 
of  sorts  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor,  iu  all  cases  where  jiucbMoi 
desire. 

Atso,  an  excellent  assortment  of  prored  and  genuine  Pndi,  Clcr* 
ry.  Plum,  Pear,  end  Apricot  Trees,  Raspberries,  Strawberriei.  kt^ 
add  a  carefully  selected  coltactioa  of  the  finest  Omameidsl  TM, 
Shrubs,  Hardy  Ro«^w,  and  Uerbaeeous  Peremiial  p1mL<i. 

All  orders,  accompanied  with  renuitanee*,  and  direrlfd  Macdn, 
Wayne  co..  N.  Y.,  will  be  carefully  and  promptly  atieufed  kx 

Sept.  1— 2t. _ 

New  Btamlnate  Stmwbeny. 

WAIXZE'8  8KEI1LIHG. 

THIS  new  variety  of  the  Strawberry  is  for  sa*e  and  wiB  bcm 
out,  to  applicants  ni  the  sprhig  of  I8SSL  price  one  ddbr  pa  do* 
xen.  Orders  may  be  addres.MJd  to  ti^omuel  Walker,  RoxtBry,  or  a 
Mr.  Azell  Bovvditch,  at  the  Massochosetis  Honicultursl  i>c«d  Sun, 
School  .Street,  Buston. 

The  Fruit  Coromiuee  of  the  Ma.waohuselts  Rorticuhural  Society, 
report  of  the  vnriciy  as  follows  :—*•  Walkkb's  SxBDU.^o;' 4i« 
strawberry  has  now  been  fruited  three  years;  it  is  a  dsrk  eolcra 
berry,  of  good  size,  a  very  alnuidant  bearer|  of  high  flafor,  tcit  ie 
quality,  and  it  will  be,  it  is  iielievcd  an  acquisition,  it  b  a  issmnaie. 
worthy,  as  the  committee  think,  of  an  curiiirifd  cultivatioa.  .5«M, 
Jan*  26{A,  1851. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen  treea,  shrafas,  Ac  forsilettte 
nurseries  of  SAidUEL  WALKBR, 

Sept.  1—6'..  Koxbnry.  }Am. 

PRSMIUM  STRAWBERRIB& 

WM.  K.  PRINCE  |-  CO.,  UnntMaM  Botanie  Garden  eadHmej, 

Fineking,  near  iVrSD- YorA. 

THE  follo^ng  varieties^  and  othera.  at  reduced  rales,  by  the  doses 
or  hmidred,  and  Descriptive  Catalogiua  sent  to  all  poM-pu^  ■?* 
plicams.  , 

Charlotte,  Crimson  Pine,  Primate,  Profuse  Scarlet,  PiimoriMi, 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine,  lown,  Cnmsoo  C«i«,  Fhcf 
Prince,  Tavlor's  Seedling,  Proli6c  Swainstoue,  Li2xie  RavVpb, 
Eustalia,  NIonte video  Piiir,  Briliism,  Cornucopia,  Ijc  Borco,  Bfin-' 
gent,  There.«a,  Unique  Scarlet,  Unique  Prairie,  Old  Early  Sctr:«f, 
Serena,  nnd  the  Alpine  varieties.  W.  R.  PRINCE  k  CO. 

Sept.  J851— at  ^ 

Wanted  for  tlw  South, 

A  HORTICULTURIST  wlio  is  experienced  in  his  profewMirf 
can  give  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  character.  One  wnii 
small  capitaK  or  can  bring  Math  him  a  selected  horticnilnral  fiocfc, 
will  meet  with  a  rare  opjioriimity  for  investment, on appticatioiipo^ 
paid,  to  the  Fxiitor  of  tlijs  Journal.  Sept  1-lL 

THE  CULTIVATOR 

lepubii^ed  en  tkt^st  o/eaA  maaifc,  tu  ^ttimjr,  N.  Y^  If 
LtTTHSR  TUCKER,  PROPBISTOR. 


LUTHER  TUCKER  A  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Eddois. 

tl  per  Ann.— 7  OtypiM  fsr  $5-15  ftr  $10. 

in^  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volnaie,  (the  Jia 
No.,)  and  to  be  paid  ut  advancx. 

AnvxitTissMKNTa.— The  charge  for  Advertisements  n  fl  te  tf 
lines,  for  each  iuaertion.    No  varialioo  made  from  these  letma- 
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Wh«at  iMeeto— JoiaUWorm. 

.  Edr,  Cultivator — The  fkrmen  of  thU  coanty  b^ 
greatly  concerned  knd  dismayed  at  the  rain  of  their 
growing  wheat,  proceedinglVoTD  an  iriKCt  that  bears  with 
HB,  the  above  designation.  It  \»  laM  that  It  bu  been 
^nownin  your  state;  bat  of  tbU  I  doubt,aa  I  have  been 
a  snbscriljer  to  your  paper  for  »ery  many  years,  and 
liave  seen  no  notice  of  it.  I  have  read  in  your  columns 
of  the  grain-worm,  (Ttpu/a  («[(«,)•  and  think  it  proba- 
ble, aa  tbis  Insect  ia  unknown  to  us,  it  may  bave  been 
faastily  confounded  Kith  tbh  new  enemy,  that  h«a  but 
recently  appeared  among  us.  To  dimipate  all  doubt  on 
tliia  head,  and  to  appeal  to  your  iaformation  and  re- 
searches, I  beg  leave  to  make  yon  acquainted  with  this 
niost  formidable  depredator  on  the  wheat  crop,  through 
a  few  samples  herewith  sent,  of  the  plants  so  InJaHousty 
affected  by  its  deposites. 

We  flvqaently  And  woody  fibre  diseased,  swollen  Ont, 
and  knotted,  by  tbe  pnnctures  of  lusects  providing  a  ni- 
dus fur  their  young.  In  the  same  way,  this  fly,  emerg- 
ing from  the  chryialta  state  in  the  dry  straw,  from  the 
flrst  till  tbe  middle  of  May,  deposites  through  a  pane. 
tore  in  the  leaf  or  sheath  of  the  wheat,  near  tbe  Jaiut, 
Its  e^  or  yonng.  The  parts  of  this  succulent  texture 
thus  pierced,  take  on  diseased  action,  become  Indnrated, 
and  Qrm,  aayon  will  perceive,  unsightly  knots.  At  ona 
time  I  supposed  that  the  deposit  was  mads  in  tbe  stem, 
or  Joint]  hut  repeated  examinations  have  salisBed  tue 
that  ths  disease  was  confined  to  the  enveloping  busk.  If 
yon  will  careftally  and  gradnatly  pare  away  the  snrTace 
of  these  knots,  you  will  soon  come  across  the  cells  form- 
ed In  the  wbeat-leaf  (br  tbe  nidui,  and  discern  in  them, 
with  the  naked  eye,  tbe  maggot.  This  examination  Is 
more  nsnally  made  at  the  time  of  threshing.  In  August, 
trben  these  worms  have  attained  larger  size,  and  more 
complete  life.  Then  you  will  find  In  these  bard  and  rug- 
ged excrescences,  tVom  fo^r  to  ten  worms  to  tbe  Joint. 
It  hibernates  as  a  chrysalis,  and  emerges,  as  I  have  be- 
fbre  said,  as  a  winged  Insect]  about  the  early  part  of 
Hay,  when  it  commences  itsfbarfbt  ravages  on  the  wheat 
plants.  Whether  the  worm  Suds  a  borne  In  any  other 
plant,  I  am  nnable  to  say ;  bnt  from  Ita  rapid  increase, 
our  ftrmers  are  disposed  to  believe  that  It  does. 

Its  modes  of  inflicting  Injury  are  dlflbrent,  according  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant  it  attacks.  If  tbe  bead  baa 
started  np  out  of  tile  boot,  It  then  attacks  the  bask 
aronnd  the  Joint  next  below;  aawellbig  and  knot' are 

*  'Hie  inccl  liOTQ  vllnded  to,  a  iriM  ii  commonlj  koown  u  ^'Uie> 


Instantly  formed,  creating  a  sort  of  knee,  and  toppling 
the  head  down  at  different  angles  of  Incliaatlon.  At 
other  stages  of  growth,  it  depodtesuear  thegronnd,ba. 
fore  tbe  Jtead-ttalk  appeys,  and  completely  prevents  Ita 
exit.  In  every  CAM,  It  operates  by  a  species  of  stranfu. 
latlon  on  the  plant,  and  finally  starves  It  out,  so  that  the 
Jnices  no  longer  circulate,  and  tbe  feeble  beads  dry  up 
and  perish.  In  this  way,  a  wheat.fleld  tbat  is  thus  pre;- 
ed  upon,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  Etnoted,  pale,  de- 
caying sedge,  with  bere  uA  there  a  ftw  stragglhig 
heads  of  wheat,  that,  in  case  of  their  eKape  from  the 
mst,  would  not  reward  tbe  hnsbandman  for  the  labor  of 
gathering  them. 

It  Is  difficult  to  convey  to  yon  a  Uihfnl  ^cture  of 
the  complete  destrnction  of  tbe  wheat  crop,  in  many  iB> 
stances,  by  thi*  Insect.  It  Is  vain  to  think  of  reaping  at 
all  In  many  fields.  Tbe  farmer  is  esteemed  fbrtnnate, 
where  this  Insect  has  been  three  years,  if  he  makes  liit 
seed  and  bread- 

A  fiiend  of  mine  telle  me  he  flrst  saw  this  Insect  in 
soi&e  wheat  grown  from  northern  seed,  and  thought  It 
must  bave  come  in  some  straw  bronght  on  with  it.  Thin 
was  four  yean  ago.  Its  first  appearance  In  this  county 
la  nsoaliy  dated  not  more  than  three  years  back.  It  es^ 
isls  DOW  only  in  one  half  of  this  county,  and,  as  I  bave 
been  told,  in  some  other  ooontleito  tbonortb-east  of  na. 
The  ipbere  of  ita  ravages,  is,  therefore,  restricted ;  bn^ 
to  our  ntter  dismay,  it  seems  to  be  gradually  ■preadll^[ 
abroftd,  at  Ibe  same  time  that,  Instead  of  passing  aw^ 
from  the  scenes  of  Its  early  devastation,  it  haa  actually, 
f^om  year  to  year,  so  inoreased  lla  ravages  aa  to  lean 
its  early  suflbrers  without  hope  fbr  the  future. 

Tour  sabacribers  In  this  section  of  tbe  country  will  bo, 
doubtlea,  gratified  by  any  Information  or  suggestions 
you  can  aSbrd  them  on  the  sul^ject  of  this  stiango  caia. 
mily  to  their  great  staple — the  wheat  crop. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  fbmlsb  yon  with  a  d«. 
scriptionofthls  bisect.  It  has  been  batched  out  in  glass 
Jars,  by  some  of  my  acqodntances,  but  they  could  not 
give  me  that  definite  and  minute  deliqeatlon  of  It  wbkth 
would  be  required  by  tbe  entomologist.  They  speak  of 
It  aa  a  dark-oolored  gnat,  with  small  wings,  some  want 
of  activity,  and  little  power  of.^ght.  Jf  yon  are  dis- 
posed to  try  experiments  wHh  so  dai^rons  an  enemy, 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  of  brings  - 
ing  ont  some  of  these  files  by  espoanre  to  strong  beat, 
befbre  their  time,  and  handing  tbem  over  to  soma  natu- 
ralist in  yonr  midst,  to  enlighten  us  about  tbeir  history. 
If  tbe;  have  any,  «r  glre  ni  an  acconte  description  cf 
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thtm.  Bat  lest  I  may  be  the  means  of  introdncing 
amoDg  you  the  most  destrnctiTe  pest,  you  will  not  con- 
aider  me  as  recommending  these  insect  acquaintances  to 
your  favor  or  mercy;  but  on  the  contrary,  invoking  for 
'l|pm  the  most  careful  and  relentless  extermination  at 
your  hands. 

For  fear  you  may  not  be  able  to  find  the  maggot  and 
Its  cell,  you  will  perceive  I  have,  in  one  or  two  instan- 
<ce8,  laid  bare  the  latter,  and,  doubtless,  the  carcase  of 
the  maggot  may  be  seen  in  it  by  the  time  these  plants 
reach  you.  Most  respectfully.  Alex.  Rivks.  Carlton, 
AlbumarU  county y  Va, 

On  receiving  the  above  communication  from  Mr.  Kivrs, 
we  sent  specimens  of  the  wheat-plant  which  he  forward- 
td  us,  to  Dr.  Fitch,  with  a  request  that  he  would  ex- 
amine them,  and  furnish  such  remarks  for  publication  as 
he  might  deem  proper.  He  has  kindly  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing very  able  paper,  which  comprises  much  valuable 
Snibrmation  in  regard  to  insects  which  attack  wheat,  as 
well  as  to  the  ''Joint- worm"  in  particular.    Ens. 

Editoks  Cultivatos — I  communicate  herewith,  my 
BOtes  and  observations,  on  examining  the  wheat- plant 
which  you  received  from.  Albx.  Rivbs,  Esq.,  of  Albe- 
marle county,  Ya.,  containing  the  insect  designated  the 
**  joint- worm." 

Bugi  (Hemiptera)  upon  grotoing  wheat. — ^I  first  ob- 
serve, lying  upon  the  infested  stalk,  the  insect  to  which 
you  allude  in  your  letter,  as  perhaps  having  been  hatched 
from  the  Joint. worm.  It  is  a  small,  oval  insect  with  a 
Tery  flattened  body,  six-hundredths  of  an  inch  long  and 
■earcely  half  as  wide,  of  a  lively  blood  red  color,  with  a 
hand  across  its  middle  above,  of  ayellovrish  white  color, 
occupying  the  two  first  or  basal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men, behind  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  are  two 
black  spots,  one  behind  the  other.  Its  six  legs  and  its 
beak,  or  sucker,  are  of  a  honey-yellow  color,  and  its 
boms  or  antennae  have  the  two  basal  joints  light  yellow, 
mnd  the  two  terminal  ones  (which  are  enlarged,  forming 
an  oval,  pointed  knob)  of  a  dark  brown  color.  No  ves- 
tiges of  wings  or  wing-cases  are  discernible.  Tbisinsect 
Is  plainly  the  young  larvae  of  some  species  of  bug,  of  the 
•rder  Hemiptera,  and  probably  of  the  genus  Capttu  or 
PhytoeorU.  It  is  too  immature  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  definite  respecting  it.  But  in  this  connection  I 
may  remark,  that  I  have  several  times  observed  the  eggs 
•f  insects  of  this  family  arranged  in  straight  rows  upon 
the  leaves,  not  only  of  wheat,  but  of  other  grains  and 
grasses,  and  have  watched  the  larvso  coming  fi-om  these 
eggs  and  feeding  in  their  vicinity.  These  larve  never 
have  the  form  of  worms,  but  resemble  the  perfect  in- 
•ects.  except  that  their  wings  and  fring-cajies  are  not  yet 
developed.  They  subsist  upon  the  juices  of  vegetables, 
which  they  extract  by  means  of  a  sucker,  in  much  the 
■ame  way  that  the  musketoe  obtains  the  blood  of  man 
and  other  animals.  When  first  hatched,  they  draw  their 
nourishment  from  the  leaf  that  they  are  then  upon ;  but 
as  they  acquire  more  size  and  strength,  they  wander 
Away  and  live  equally  well  upon  other  vegetables.  Some 
of  our  species  (the  common  squash  or  pumpkin- vine 
bug,  for  instance)  seem  to  prefer  plants  of  one  kind, 
whilst  others  show  no  such  preferences,  but  subsist 
equally  well  upon  a  variety  of  plants.  I  have  frequent- 
ly  notioedi  however,  that  plants  that  are  weakened  and 


diseased  and  of  puny  growth,  are  much  more  iofeited 
by  these  vegetabU  UecheSf  as  they  may  appropriately  be 
called,  than  those  that  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  Tbe 
presence  of  this  red  bug,  therefore,  upon  the  wbcit 
stalk  from  Virginia,  is  only  accidental,  or  as  t  eoQs^ 
quence  and  not  a  cause  of  disease.  It  cannot  bavebeea 
bred  from  any  worm  infesting  the  wheat-plants,  as  io 
none  of  the  stages  of  their  existence  do  iosecti  of  tfas 
kind  have  the  form  of  maggots  or  worms. 

Tlu  "jom^wonn."— The  wheat  stalk,  immediately 
above  the  lower  joint,  in  the  specimen  before  me,  isob> 
viously  diseased  for  a  distance  exceeding  a  half  bch.  It 
is  sni^m^n  to  a  size  a  third  larger  than  it  is  above  or  be. 
low ;  it  is  changed  to  a  harder  and  more  wood-like  tex- 
ture; the  veins  are  distorted  and  crowded  out  of  Uwr 
Natural  straight  and  parallel  direction ;  and  seven]  loog 
spots  of  a  paler  color  and  slightly  elevated,  like  Uisten, 
appear.  On  carefully  cutting  into  these  blistered-like 
elevations,  a  hollow  cavity  is  found,  which  is  oeirly  s 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  taj;>ering  to  a  point  ateadi 
end.  In  each  of  these  cavities  lies  a  *footlesB  worm  or 
maggot,  which  is  about  ten-hundredtha  of  an  inchloDg 
by  four-hundred ths  broad;  of  an  oval  form,  rather moie 
tapering  posteriorly  than  towards  its  head ;  and  divided 
by  slight  constrictions  into  thirteen  segment).  Tbe 
worm  is  soft,  shining,  of  a  uniform  milk-white  ci^or, 
and  on  its  anterior  end  is  a  small  Y  shaiied  brovn  line, 
marking  tbe  situation  of  its  mouth.  So  exactly  doei 
this  worm  in  its  form  and  appearance  resemble  thelans 
of  the  Hessian-fly  and  the  other  species  of  Cecidomni 
which  have  fallen  under  my^  examination,  that  I  eater- 
tain  no  doubt  that  it  pertains  to  the  same  genos  of  in- 
sects. And  when  we  see  it  infesting  the  same  part  of 
the  wheat-stalk  with  the  Hessian-fly ,  and  prodncing  Bmch 
the  same  swollen  appearance  of  the  stalk  that  tbe  HesNin- 
fly  causes,  no  person  but  one  well  acquainted  witb  tbe 
habits  of  that  Insect  would  suspect  that  this  was  say- 
thing  different .  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  poiota 
in  which  these  two  insects  vary  from  each  other,  shooU 
be  carefully  noted,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with 
and  mistaken  for  each  other. 

Differ enee$  between  the  joint- worm  and  the  Kon't- 
Jly. — As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  trom  the  sio^ 
wheat-stalk  which  chiefly  shows  disease  in  the  plant  b^ 
fore  me,  this  worm  differs  in  its  situation  and  habitsfroo 
that  of  the  Hessian-fly,  in  the  following  particnlars. 

Ist.  The  Hessian- fly  worm  occupies  a  natoral  defl  or 
partition  in  the  wheat  plant,  to. wit,  between  the  shesth 
which  is  formed  by  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  the  main  or 
central  stalk  or  culm.  Therefore,  on  drawing  the  iesf 
aside  so  as  to  part  this  sheatlf  and  separate  it  from  the 
stalk,  when  it  is  stripped  off  downwards  almost  to  its 
base,  the  Hessian-fly  worm  is  exposed  to  view.  Tbii 
may  be  done  without  any  cutting  or  tearing  of  the  pkot 
The  joint- worm,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  thepareDchy* 
ma  or  substance  of  the  a^eat^,*hear  its  base.  Onsepara* 
ting  the  sheath  from  the  culm  and  drawing  it  aside,  the 
worm  is  not  exposed  to  view:  it  lies  in  tbe  textnre  tbst 
is  thus  separated,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  cutting  iots 
the  elevated  or  blistered  spot  already  spoken  of,  which 
spots  are  equally  manifest  on  tbe  inner  as  they  are  epos 
the  outer  surface  of  sheath. 
•    2d.  The  Hessian-fly  worm  is  doaely  enveloped,  its  sor* 
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face  being  in  direct  cootact  with  and  pressing  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sheath  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
outer  snrflKse  of  the  culm  upon  the  other  side.  It  thus 
wholly  fills  the  spot  where  it  lies,  and  has  no  space  for 
noying  in  any  direction.  This  worm  on  the  other  hand 
does  not  fill  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies,  its  cell  being 
larger  and  double  the  length  of  the  worm.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  not  only  from  the  Hessian-fly,  but  also 
Irom  the  wheat-midges,  but  coincides  with  some  of  our 
other  species  of  Gecidomyiie,  the  willow  gall-fly,  for  in- 
stance, (C.  talieU)  which  I  described  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  Dr.  Emmons'  Journal  of  Agriculture  and 
Science,  page  268.  ^ 

8d.  Two,  three  or  more  of  the  Hessian-fly  larvss  and 
pape  are  most  commonly  found  living  in  direct  contact 
with  each  other,  like  a  litter  of  pigs  in  their  nest.  This 
worm,  however,  is  always  alone.  Though  there  are  five 
worms  in  the  stalk  under  examination,  each  has  a  cell 
of  his  own.  They  occupy,  so  to  speak,  different  rooms 
in  the  same  house,  each  individual  having  a  room  of  his 
own,  with  no  door  for  his  exit  or  to  admit  a  visit  from 
bis  kinsmen. 

4th.  The  natural  cavity  or  hollow,  in  the  center  of  the 
straw,  is  but  little  crowded  upon,  and  lessened  in  sise  by 
the  larvn  and  pupao  of  the  Hessian-fly.  But  with  this 
worm,  as  appears  from  the  single  plant  under  examina- 
tion, for  a  distance  of  over  half  an  inch  above  the  joint, 
the  culm  has  been  so  crowded  upon  and  compressed  by  the 
swollens  heath,  that  this  hollow  is  entirely  obliterated  at 
some  points  and  can  be  but  faintly  discerned  at  others. 

6th.  The  natural  texture  of  the  wheat  stalk  is  but 
little  altered  by  the  Hesslan-fly  larve  and  pupse.  On 
splitting  and  cutting  the  stalk,  no  evident  dissimilarity 
appears  in  its  substance,  between  the  diseased  and  the 
healthy  parts.  Here,  however,  the  diseased  part  is  of 
a  much  more  solid  and  wood-like  texture  than  the  un- 
affected part  above  it. 

Mitt  Mwrruf  Whiat-midge. —The  difibrenoes  now 
stated,  show  conclusively  that  this  cannot  be  the  Hes- 
sian-fly worm.  Another  insect  so  closely  allied  to  the 
Hessian-fly  as  to  have  been  confounded  with  It,  is  known 
to  exist  in  this  country ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  make  some  explanations  with  respect  to  it. 
In  1840  and  1841,  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  of  Grerman- 
towa,  Pa.,  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  sundry  observations  which  she  bad  made  upon 
an  insect  infesting  the  wheat  crops  in  her  vicinity,  which 
insect  she  deemed  to  be  the  Hessian-fly,  and  pointed  out 
what  she  consequently  regarded  as  errors  in  the  previous 
accounts  of  this  insect.  Her  obmrvations  were  exten- 
siyely  noticed  in  the  agricultural  Journals  of  the  day.  In 
my  history  of  the  Hesslan-fly,  prepared  for  Dr.  Em- 
mons' Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Science,  and  repub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety for  1846,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  ignore  the 
statements  of  Miss  Morris,  my  own  obserrations  showing 
me  that  the  previous  accounts  respecting  the  habits  of 
this  insect  were  unquestionably  correct.  Miss  Morris, 
however,  on  the  appearance  of  my  article,  re-afilrmed 
that  her  observations  were  also  authentic,  and  sailed 
upon  me  to  say  what  her  insect  was,  if  it  was  not  the 
Uessian-fiy.    As  I  had  never  seen  her  insect,  I  of  course 


could  not  say  what  it  was.  Annually,  in  the  latter  paii 
qf  June,  when  the  'wheat  is  in  blossom  in  this  vicinity, 
a  small  ash-colored  fly,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  to  the 
tips  of  its  wings,  appears  upon  it  in  swarms.  This  fly 
is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Garden  Hylemyia  {Hylen^^^ 
hortentit)  of  Europe,  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  SIF 
really  distinct  from  that  species.  When  recently  cap- 
tured, and  ere  it  has  become  at  all  shrivelled  by  drying^ 
it  has  a  row  of  oblong  black  spots  along  the  middle  of 
its  back,  instead  of  a  continuous  black  stripe,  which  tho 
European  species  is  described  as  having.  This  fly  had 
been  popularly  regarded  in  this  vicinity  as  being  the 
wheat-midge  which  produced  the  little  yellow  maggots 
that  had  for  several  years  committed  such  appaling  havog 
in  all  the  wheat  crops  in  this  section  of  the  country.  And 
I  could  only  conjecture  that  possibly  Miss  Morris  had 
(alien  into  a  similar  error,  as  riie  lays  much  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  W  insect  appears  abundantly  upon  the  growing 
wheat  in  the  month  of  June,  and  describes  the  female 
as  being  destitute  of  fringes  to  its  wings.  I  was  engag^ 
in  studying  out  for  publication  the  habits  and  transfor- 
mations of  this  fly,  that  I  might  incidentally  thereto 
make  some  reply  to  Miss  Morris,  when  I  was  much  grati* 
field  to  be  released  from  a  task  so  unpleasant,  by  ob- 
serving in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  for  August,  1847,  a  notice  from  this  lady,  that 
she  had  received  specimens  of  the  insect  which  I  had 
described,  and  that  it  was  clearly  distinct  from  the  ons 
which  she  had  been  investigating.  In  fhrther  confirma- 
tion of  this  fact,  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Harris  writes  ms« 
he  has  received  from  Miss  Morris  specimens  of  her  insect, 
which  are  not  suflSciently  perfect  to  enable  himtodeSas 
the  marks  which  characterize  it,  but  which  show  to  his  sa- 
tisfaction that  it  is  a  species  of  Oecidomya  different  fVom 
the  Hessian.fly.  This  point  being  thus  definitely  settled, 
I  may  remark  that  much  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Morris 
for  having  detected  discrepancies  and  made  discoveries 
which  none  but  a  close  investigator  would  have  been  apt 
to  notice ;  and  that  she  should  have  confounded  toge- 
ther two  insects  that  are  so  very  similar  in  their  appear- 
ance and  habits,  can  detract  but  little  firom  her  reputa- 
tion. Mistakes  more  gross  than  this  have  in  repeated 
instances  been  made  by  the  most  acute  and  experienced 
obserrers. 

Differenett  betwtm  the  joint-worm  and  Mitt  MortUf 
toheat-midgt, — ^From  the  accounts  given  of  her  insect 
by  Miss  Morris,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  it  too,  is 
diff'erent  firom  the  joint- worm  of  Mr.  Rives.  She  through- 
out represents  the  larvsd  as  inhabiting  the  center  of  the 
the  straw.  We  infer  from  her  description  that  they  ars 
not  imbedded  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  stalk,  but  are 
wholly  within  the  hollow  in  its  center,  and  that  on  mere- 
ly splitting  the  stalk,  they  are  to  be  observed  adhering 
to  the  surfkce  which  is  thus  exposed  to  view.  They 
moreover  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  center  of  the  stalk, 
from  the  root  upwards,  to  above  the  last  Joint.  Now 
this  location  is  so  widely  diifcrent  from  that  of  the  Joint- 
worm,  and  of  the  larvss  of  the  Hessian-fiy,  as  already 
pointed  out  above,  that  we  must  deem  Miss  Morris'  in- 
sect to  be  different  from  either. 

Conc/tttion. — ^As  the  result  of  this  examination  then, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  insect  brought  te 
oar  notice  by  Mr.  Bivts,  is  difTerenl  from  any  of  thos* 
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with  whidi  we  have  hitherto  been  aoqnaiiited.  It  there- 
fore formfl  an  important  addition  to  onr  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  and  casualties  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  a 
good  crop  of  which  all  our  farmers  are  more  proud  to 
^|Dw,  than  any  other  which  they  cultivate. 

^^^ne  step  more  remains,  to  render  our  knowledge  of 
this  insect,  and  the  disease  which  it  occasions,  so  com- 
plete that  it  can  be  correctly  designated  and  definitely 
spoken  of  in  all  time  to  come.  The  fly  that  will  be 
batched  from  these  joint-worms  requires  to  be  scientifU 
cally  named  and  described  with  such  precision  that  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  many  other  species  of  midges 
and  gall-flies'  that  are  now  known.  This  can  only  be 
done,  by  an  examination  of  the  living  fly— for  these  in- 
iects  are  so  mfaiute,  so  delicate,  and  fiwgile,  that  dried 
ipecimens  of  them  seldom  show  what  their  natural  ap- 
pearance and  characteristic  marks  are.  Happily,  under 
the  present  postal  regulations,  by  which  our  clthsensare 
BO  greaUy  accommodated,  light  articles  of  this  kind  can 
be  transmitted  speedily,  securely,  and  almost  gratui- 
tously, from  one  extremity  of  our  country  to  the  'other. 
Specimens  of  insects,  and  of  infested  grain,  straw,  fcc, 
respecting  which  any  one  Is  desirous  of  information,  may 
readily  be  enclosed  in  a  goose-quill,  or  some  similar  ve- 
biole,  and  sent  in  a  letter  to  any  person  conversant  with 
matters  of  this  kind,  for  his  examination  and  opinion. 
It  is,  perhaps,  now  too  late  in  the  season  for  Mr.  Rives 
to  find  any  of  the  larvss  or  pupes  of  these  insects  among 
the  stubble  of  the  wheat-fields;  but  should  they  re-ap- 
pear another  year,  by  forwarding  us  portions  of  the  die- 
eased  straw,  at  intervals,  say  of  one  or  two  weeks,  when 
the  worms  are  approachingthe  period  of  their  maturity, 
•ome  of  them  would  be  sure  of  coming  to  hand  in  a  con- 
dition so  healthy  and  advanced,  that  they  would  com- 
plete their  transformations,  and  yield  us  living  flies,  from 
Which  a  suitable  description  can  be  drawn.  Should  he 
be  able  to  furnish  us  with  such  specimens,  he  will  not 
only  confer  a  personal  &vor,  but  be  instrumental,  we 
trust,  in  making  an  interestiog  and  substantial  addition, 
both  to  agricultural  and  entomological  science.  Yours 
truly,  Asa  Fitch.  FU<h*B  Point ,  Salem,  N.  F.,  j8ug, 
22, 1861. 
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When  the  series  of  papers  on  the  Agriculture  of  Ohio 
was  commenced,  the  writer  supposed  they  would  extend 
through  some  six  or  eight  numbers  of  the  Cultivator; 
but  circumstances  have  transpired  which  make  it  proper 
that  for  the  present,  at  least,  this  feature  of  our  corres- 
pondence should  be  suspended.  The  cause  for  this  change 
may  be  readily  explained,  by  simply  announcing  the 
fact,  that  a  tour  through  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
is  contemplated,  and  some  notes  by  the  way-side  will  af- 
ford, doubtless,  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  subject 
matter  for  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator.  It  therefore, 
may  be  expected,  that  a  pretty  full  description  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  her  tri- 
butaries, will  be  given,  embracing  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  through  which  we  may 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  general  reader 
|ome  reliable  facts  by  which  he  may  judge  of  the  com- 


parative advantages  that  are  possessed  by  differeni  lec* 
Uons  of  those  new  and  flourishiug  states. 

There  are  many  matters  of  interest  connected  witlithe 
agriculture  of  Ohio,  that  deserve  an  extended  itotioe, 
but  owing  to  influences  already  explained,  only  a  mere 
outline  description  can  be  given,  and  for  the  coDTeiueDce 
of  the  reader,  the  remarks  will  appear  under  their  re* 
spective  appropriate  heads. 

Sbksp  HusBAXDBT.^This  branch  of  bnsineBB  isyeu^ 
ly  on  the  increase,  and  is  tut  becoming  a  great  &yorite 
among  the  formers  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the 
state.  The  extraordinary  high  prices  paid  for  wool  this 
seaso^  have  produced  the  conviction  on  the  miDds  of 
many,  that  those  rates  will  oonUnue  to  be  oflfered  id  fa- 
ture  seasons,  and  hence  almost  a  mania  has  been  prodiie> 
ed  among  those  who  possess  large  flocks  of  sheep,  ud 
in  many  cases,  persons  who  have  heretofore  eoDfioed 
their  operations  to  other  branches  of  agricnUare,  ^ve 
purchased  sheep  the  present  summer,  and  have  aeed«d 
down  their  worn-out  lands  with  the  culthratod  gruKs, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  pasturage  for  their  flodEL 
The  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  may  be  fairly  esdmatedat 
4,000,000;  these,  at  a  low  calculation,  yielded  a  rerame 
of  $2,600,000.  Those  who  pay  much  attention  iotlte 
selection,  •and  are  carefVil  in  providing  their  flods  of 
sheep  with  good  wholesome  summer  and  winter  fooi 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  average  Yalue  eqoalL  to 
one  dollar  per  fleece.  This,  in  connection  with  the  io* 
crease  of  lambs,  make  it  a  business  beyond  all  compui- 
son,  more  profitable  than  any  other  branch  of  fiimuog. 
Some  choice  fiocks  of  Aill-blooded  French  Merino  sheep 
have  yielded,  on  an  average,  four  pounds  per  fleeee, 
which  brought  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  a  few 
instances  still  better  than  this  was  done,  though  the 
fiocks  in  the  latter  instance  were  not  solarge,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  wethers. 

In  the  eastern  counties,  those  bordering  the  Ohio 
river,  the  full-blooded  Saxon  ^eep  may  be  foond  io 
great  abundance;  and  the  fineness  of  the  staple  of  the 
wool  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union.  It  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  this 
matter  proper  investigation,  that  Eastern  Ohio,  as  a  I^ 
gion  for  the  produotion  of  a  fine  staple  of  wool,  has  no 
competitor  on  this  continent.  The  schI  and  cUmate,  sad 
withal  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  rural  population,  are 
eminently  adapted  to  produce  this  result ;  and  if  the  pri- 
ces for  the  finer  sorts  of  wool  be  at  all  remuneratife  in 
future  years,  the  flocks  of  sheep  throughout  all  tbe  hillj 
counties  of  the  state,  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  This  re- 
l^on,  embracing  some  fifteen  to  twenty  counties,  is  cs^ 
pable  of  sustaining  10,000,000  sheep,  without  materi- 
ally interfering  with  other  products.  The  more  sheep, 
the  more  clover  the  land  can  be  made  to  produce;  aad 
the  larger  the  yield  of  clover,  the  greater  will  be  tbe 
quantity  of  wheat  the  soil  is  capable  of  produdog.  This 
doctrine  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  many  of  tbe 
old  wealthy  farmers  of  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Belmont,  sad 
other  eastern  counties  of  Ohio,  who  have  realised  Urp 
fortunes  from  their  extensive  fiocks  of  fine  wookd  dieep. 

Agents  from  eastern  manufacturing  eatablishioenti 
passed  through  all  parts  of  the  state  during  the  wioter 
months,  and  contracted  for  the  fleeces  with  the  farmen. 
many  months  before  the  sheep  were  shorn,  at  prices  ruf  • 
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ing  from  88  to  60  cents  per  lb.,  and  almost  invariably 
paid  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  in  advance. 
One  fiirmer  in  Licking  cpunty ,  having  some  600  head  of 
fine  woded  sheep,  contracted  for  his  entire  clip  at  46 
cents  per  lb.,  and  received  in  the  month  of  Janoary,  on 
the  same,  one  dollar  perjleece  on  the  contract.  These 
mnd  other  influences  of  a  similar  character,  have  raised 
the  expectations  of  the  ikrmer  a  good  deal  higher,  In 
relation  to  what  they  expect  to  realize  from  their  sheep 
in  ftiture  years,  thsn  can  be  reasonably  obtained.  The 
barbarous  system  of  slaughtering  sheep  by  the  thousand, 
for  the  pelts,  and  tallow  will  be  somewhat  checked  by 
the  upward  tendency  of  wool.  In  Knox  couAy  alone, 
some  30,000  sheep  were  slaughtered  last  autumn,  which 
netted  to  those  engaged  in  the  operation,  at  least  one 
dollar  per  head,  clear  of  all  expenses.  Whilst  the  sale 
of  thostf  sheep  produced  a  large  revenue  to  the  country 
Immediately  around  those  mammoth  slaughtering  es- 
tablishments, it  produced  a  direct  loss  to  the  owners  and 
the  State,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  clip  of  wool, 
wluch  was  two-thirds  produced,  would  have  yielded  a 
larger  amount  of  money  than  was  obtained  for  the  sheep; 
and  besides,  the  stock,  for  a  similar  production  in  fViture 
-years,  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ikrmers,  and 
the  increase  of  Iambs  would  also  have  been  an  addition- 
al source  of  income.  Sheep  can  only  be  had  at  present, 
l>y  offering  twice  the  rates  they  could  be  had  for  last 
season,  and  unless  a  great  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
vool  market  should  take  place,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why.,  in  periods  of  three  years  at  least,  the  flocks  of 
sheep  in  Ohio  may  not  be  doubled,  until  the  numbers 
equal  at  least  20,000,000.  The  attention  of  the  formers 
Is  strongly  directed  to  the  importance  of  adopting  im- 
proved systems  of  culture  and  form  management^  and 
upon  trial  this  will  be  found  difilcult  of  accomplishing 
without  manure,  and  the  latter  can  only  be  produced 
through  the  agency  of  stock,  among  which  stand  fore- 
most sheep  for  enriching  thin  and  worn  out  lands. 

HoaNxn  Gaitls. — ^The  herds  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  British  homed  cattle  found  in  Ohio,  are  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Short-horns,  or  Dnrhams.  In  no 
part  of  the  Union  can  so  great  a  number  of  pure  blood* 
ed  Short-horns  be  found  as  in  the  Scioto  Valley.  Herds 
of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  each  arelVequent- 
ly  met  with,  that  combine  all  the  symmetrical  points  of 
tiie  improved  Durham  breed  of  cattle,  and  are  unques- 
tionably as  free  f^om  alloy,  or  mixture  with  American 
stock,  as  can  be  met  with  on  any  part  of  this  continent. 
Ohio  became  stocked  with  Durhams  through  the  praise 
worthy  exertions  of  tiie  "  OMo  Company  for  the  Import* 
ing  of  Engliih  eattUf"  which  was  organised  in  the  year 
1883.  Some  score  or  upwards  were  imported,  at  the 
start,  of  both  sexes,  and  thjse  by  judicious  crossings  have 
stocked  central  Ohio  especially,  with  a  race  of  cattle  that 
scarcely  have  any  equal.  The  genial  dimate  and  rich 
soils  that  prevail  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley, are  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  homed  cattle. 

Some  80,000  head  of  fat  cattle  arc  fed  and  driven  to 
the  eastern  markets  from  the  Scioto  Valley  annually, 
and  the  average  value  of  each  ranges  from  $50  to  $60, 
making  the  handfome  business  of  nearly  $2,000,000. 
Other  portions  of  the  State  also  drive  a  large  number 
of  cattle  over  the  mountains  yearly,  but  Ross,  Pickaway, 


and  Madison  counties  do  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  business.  In  some  instances  from  400  to  600  head 
are  fM  by  a  single  former  and  driven  to-  the  New-Torit 
and  Philadelphia  markets.  The  very  best*  quality  of 
tfiovpr  and  permanent  pastures  are  furnished  thedMi 
during  the  summer  months,  and  early  in  autumn  xney 
are  turned  into  corn  fields  and  owing  to  the  openness 
of  the  winters  require  little  or  no  protection,  fVom  the 
the  snow  or  frost^'and  by  the  early  part  of  spring  are 
well  fottcned.  The  stock  for  feeding  consists  almost  ex* 
clusively  of  four  and  five  year  old  steers,  which  net  when 
in  market  from  700  to  900  lbs.  each,  of  beef,  hide,  and 
tallow.  It  costs,  at  a  low  average,  to  get  a  drove  of 
cattle  fVom  the  Scioto  Valley  into  the  Kew-York  market, 
from  $10  to  $12  per  head,  without  includfaig  the  loss  of 
flesh  sustained  by  driving,  which  may  safely  be  calcula- 
ted at  $10  per  head,  reckoning  beef  at  $7.00  per  hundred 
lbs.  which  is  much  below  the  New- York  price.  When 
the  central  Ohio  railroad  is  completed,  the  business  of 
driving  on  foot,  it  is  thought,  will  be  rarely  practiced,  as 
a  gain  of  fVom  $5  to  $10  per  head  will  be  obtained  by 
transporting  the  cattle  in  cars  on  the  railroad.  When 
the  three  roads  are  completed,  leading  to  Kew-Tork, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  inducements  for  stall 
feeding  beef  cattle  for  these  markets  will  be  so  great 
that  it  will  doubtless  be  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale. 
Ohio  might  and  doubtless  will  do  a  large  business  of  this 
kind,  and  when  it  becomes  pretty  generally  adopted,  it 
will  afford  an  additional  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  her 
farmers.  The  stock  of  barn-yard  and  stable  manure  is 
quite  too  limited  at  present,  and  when  each  arable  farm* 
er  cultivating  one  hundred  acres  of  land  adopts  the  plan 
of  stall  feeding  some  six  or  eight  six  year  old  bullocks 
yearly  for  the  Eastern  market,  then  will  the  feeder  be- 
come enriched  by  an  abundant  annual  supply  of  rich 
manure,  and  the  crops  of  grain  and  grasses  will  afford 
ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  of  forming. 
Dairy  Busmsss. — ^The  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
state,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Re- 
serve," and  of  recent  date  by  that  of  Gheesedom,  is  the 
great  dairy  district  of  Ohio,  which  consists  of  eight  coun- 
ties, inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Kew-England  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness to  a  more  perfect  system,  than  that  practiced  by  the 
intelligent  farmers  of  the  Reserve  in  their  dairying  ope- 
rations. The  cheese  is  shipped  to  Kew-York,  Cincinna- 
ti, St.  Louis,  and  other  large  emporiums  of  trade,  and 
is  put  up  in  the  very  best  style  for  market.  Cheese  foe- 
tors  purchase  the  green  curd  at  the  rate  of  A*om  three 
to  four  cents  per  lb.,  of  the  farmers,  and  call  at  their 
doors  regularly  every  week-day  morning  for  it,  and  thus 
much  labor  and  responsibility  Is  got  rid  of  in  curing  and 
marketing  the  article,  and  the  business,  on  the  whole,  is 
better  done  than  if  each  farmer  pressed  and  cured  the 
product  of  his  own  dairy.  A  single  foctor  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  manufacturing  the  curd  produced  by  a  thousand 
cows,  and  in  prosecuting  the  business  to  this  extent,  is 
warranted  in  investing  a  suitable  amount  of  means  in  the 
erection  of  appropriate  buildings,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  economical  appliances  for  its  profitable  prosecutioh. 
Both  farmer  and  foctor  appear  satisfied  that  a  higher 
character  is  given  the  cheese  in  the  market,  and  better 
prices  are  obtahied  for  it,  than  if  the  old  system  was 
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practiced.  It  imparts  a  unirormfty  to  the  appearance 
and  i^nalitj  of  the  cheese,  throaghont  a  large  district  of 
conntry,  that  .no  other  plan  conld  hare  so  thoroughly 
accomplished;  and  on  the  whole,  the  system  may  with 

»y  be  adopted  in  any  part  of  the  union  suitable  to  tbe 
notion  of  cheesC;  where  an  abundant  supply  of  curd 
can  be  obtained  at  a  fair  price. 
Hog  SLADGHTEaiHO  Establish VBNTS. — The  farmers 
«  In  tlie  eastern  states  can  form  no  idta  of  the  extent  of 
.  the  pork  trade  of  the  west,  unless  they  personally  in- 
q;>ect  the  slaughtering  establishments  that  are  to  be  found 
In  Cincinnati,  and  other  large  cities.  20,000  are  very 
commonly  slaughtered  and  packed  for  market  in  a  single 
season,  by  one  house;  and  the  whole  number  slaughter- 
ed in  these  establishments  annually,  west  of  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  average  2,000,000,  weighing  each  200  lbs. 
of  net  pork,  of  which  at  least  one-fourth  are  slaughter- 
ed in  Ohio.  The  number  packed  at  Cincinnati  alone, 
equal  400,000  head  in  a  single  season.  During  the  month 
of  December,  the  latter  city  is  crowded  almost  sufficient 
to  produce  suffucation,  with  droves  of  hogs,  and  dray- 
men employed  in  delivering  the  barrelled  pork  on  board 
of  steamers.  Some  1,600  laborers  are  employed  in  the 
business  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
kept  in  full  o|)eration  both  day  and  night,  including  Sun- 
days, ft-om  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Sabbath  is  not  at  all  regarded  by  those  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  pork  business,  and  a 
•tranger  spectacle  conld  hardly  be  presented  to  a  person 
brought  up  in  a  land  noted  for  its  steady  habits,  than  to 
•ee  many  of  the  main  business  streets  of  the  Queen  City 
of  the  West,  literally  crammed  with  waggons,  carts  and 
drays,  employed  in  transporting  hogs  inst  from  the  hands 
of  the  butcher,  from  the  slaughtering  to  the  packing 
house,  on  the  Sabbath.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  be  the 
great  day  for  bringing  up  and  completing  the  weeks' 
work,  among  the  principal  pork  packers  of  Cincinnati; 
and  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  business  is  done  in 
a  densely  populated  portion  of  the  city,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  disease  and  pestilence  infest  these  por- 
tions of  the  city  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  filth  and 
dirt,  and  impure  atmosphere,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  city,  can  be  better  Imagined  than  de- 
acribed,  all  of  which  are  the  products  of  hog  slaughter- 
ing and  iMicking  establishments. 

The  lowest  price  that  the  Ohio  firmer  can  afford  to 
raise  and  fatten  pork,  is  $8.50  per  100  lbs.  This,  in  an 
average  of  seasons,  is  obtained,  and  the  past  season,  as 
high  as  $4.50  per  100  lbs.  was  paid  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  fattened  hogs  that  found  their  way  into 
market.  If  there  was  any  certainty  of  hogs  maintain- 
ing those  prices,  Ohio,  without  much  effort,  could  sup- 
ply annually  one  million  that  would  net  each  a  barrel  of 
|K>rk,  which,  with  the  lard,  would  give  an  annual  reve- 
nue to  the  state  of  $ia,000.000.  At  present,  great  pre- 
parations are  being  made  to  feed  an  unusual  quantity  the 
approaching  season,  and  the  average  price  thronghouf 
the  entire  summer,  for  store  hogs,  has  been  $8.50  per 
100  lbs.  net.  The  most  extensive  pork  feeders  fatten  on 
atanding  com,  and  as  slovenly  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the 
moat  economical  mode  that  can  be  employed  in  the  west, 
where  labor  is  scarce,  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  are 
almost  spontaneous. 


Horses. — The  stock  of  horses  throughout  the  state 
are  not  quite  equal  to  what  may  be  seen  in  the  best  larm- 
ing  districts  of  New- York.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
in  two  ways — Ist,  from  the  fact  that  but  few  or  no  high 
priced  stallions  are  supported  in  the  state ;  and  2ndly, 
the  best  mares  are  bought  up  and  driven  east,  by  specu- 
lators. The  horses  are  generally  of  a  medium  grade 
and  when  compared  with  those  commonly  seen  on  the 
Mohawk  valley,  would  fall  in  the  estimation  of  good 
judges,  even  below  mediocrity.  The  great  demand  for 
horses,  and  the  high  prices  they  have  brought  thb  and 
the  past  season,  will  speedily  bring  about  a  salutary 
change  In  this  respect.  (Miio  should  stand  first  on  the 
list  among  the  states,  as  a  producer  of  fine  bred,  and 
high  priced  horses,  and  through  the  agency  of  its  nu- 
merous well  conducted  agricultural  societies,  doubtless, 
great  changes  in  this  respect  will  be  effected.    • 

As  an  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  country  for 
the  business  of  rearing  horses,  one  fact  will  be  suffidest 
to  illustrate  the  point.  A  respectable  and  wealthy  farm- 
er in  Pickaway  county,  confines  his  operations  almost 
exclusively  to  grazing  horses  and  breaking  them  in  for 
the  eastern  markets.  Directly  behind  his  stately  msn- 
sion  he  has  a  field  containing  1200  acres,  which  he  calls 
his  horse  pasture.  It  was  originally  scrub  oak  plaiaa 
and  prairie,  and  a  living  stream  of  water  passes  through 
its  entire  length — chimps  of  trees  are  here  and  there 
left  for  the  purpose  of  shade,  and  the  whole  has  been 
from  the  first  kept  in  permanent  pasture,  consbting 
principally  of  natural  grasses  and  herds  grass,  or  red- 
top. 

The  stock  of  horses  are  bought  of  the  farmers  la 
the  surrounding  country  at  the  age  of  three  and  four 
years  old,  principally  unbroken,  and  are  delivered  to 
the  purchaser  in  the  month  of  November.  They  are 
turned  into  pasture,  and  are  wintered  on  the  grass  that 
is  allowed  to  grow  unmolested  during  the  entire  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  which  in  favorable 
seasons  attains  the  height  of  six  inches.  The  snow 
scarcely  ever  falls  so  deep,  but  that  the  stock  csn  paw 
it  away  with  their  feet  and  get  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  high  condition.  In  the  spring  they  are  invariably  ia 
better  condition  than  in  autumn,  and  early  in  the  month 
of  June,  men  are  employed  to  break  them  and  sleek 
them  up  to  drive  east.  The  field  is  entirely  cleared  ia 
July,  and  from  that  period  up  to  the  setting  in  of  winter 
no  stock  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to  roam  over  the  field 
in  question.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  tbe  proprietor 
of  the  estate  adverted  to  is  accumulating  property  very 
fkst,  and  wo  learned  from  one  of  his  sons  while  inspec- 
ting the  stock,  that  in  an  average  of  seasons  each  horss 
netted  a  profit  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  besides  the  and 
which  was  naturally  a  thin  soil,  was  yearly  growing  more 
productive  and  valuable. 

The  remarks  on  the  agriculture  of  Ohio  might  have 
been  greatly  extended,  but  for  the  present,  as  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  they  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 
On  future  occasions,  however,  we  may  have  reason  to 
make  favorable  mention  of  this  state,  which  in  point  of 
natural  advantages  for  rural  pursuits  has  scarcely  a  su- 
perior either  in  America  or  Europe.  Its  natural  re- 
sources are  almost  boundless,  but  man  has  yet  mnch  ts 
do  in  their  development. 
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Amerioan  Reaping  Maohiiies, 

The  following  letter  (torn  Mr.  JoBNsoir,  wu  received 
by  us  too  Ute  for  inaertioD  in  our  September  number, 
•nd  it  was  therefore  banded  over  to  the  editors  of  the 
Evening  Jintmmlj  in  which  paper  it  was  published,  but 
it  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  will  be  much 
interested  in  its  sulject  matter.    Eds. 

London,  July  29, 1851. 

Eps.  CoLTiTATOR— On  Thursdaj,  the  24th  instant, 
three  of  the  Jurors  on  Implements  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Hkcbi's  farm,  in  Essex,  (Tiptree  Hall,)  about  45  miles 
IVom  London,  to  try  the  American '  Reaping  Machines, 
and  to  test  the  draught  of  the  plows.    Col.  Challonkr, 
of  the  English  department,  Baron  Martsms,  of  Belgium, 
and  myself,  were  the  jurors.    This  day  was  selected  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Mecrx,  who  held  his  annual  festival 
for  the  examination  of  bis  crops,  stock,  &c.     The  day 
proved,  as  did  that  for  the  trial  of  the  plows,  one  of  the 
favorite  days  of  England— that  is,  rain  inceuantly.  We 
left  here  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Mr.  Mechi's  about  11  o'clock,  and  found  assembled  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  farmers  and  others, 
to  witness  the  trial,  as  well  as  to  examine  the  farm  and 
its  crops  and  arrangements.    Mr.  Mkcbi's  wheat  was 
not  ripe,  but  quite  green — the  crop  very  heavy  upon  the 
ground,  and  every  thing  as  unfavorable  as  possible  for 
tryinj^  the  Reapers.    The  people  present  were  clamor- 
our  for  the  trial,  and  the  person  having  Husset's  Reaper 
in  charge  placed  it  on  the  field,  and  a  trial  was  made 
^  with  it ;  but  the  grain  was  so  green,  that  it  soon  clogged 
the  machine,  and  it  passed  over  without  cutting  it.  This 
damped,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  the  spirits  of  many 
who  had  hoped  the  trial  would  have  been  satistactory. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  other  members  of  the  jury,  that 
ire  had  better  not  try  McGormick's;  but  I  informed 
them  that  the  machine  was  there  for  the  trial,  and  it 
must  be  tried,  as  I  could  not  consent  that  the  gentle- 
men present,  many  of  whom  had  come  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  trial,  should  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  our  Reapers  could  not  do  the  work 
promised.    McCormick's  Reaper  was  accordingly  placed 
to  its  work,  and  with  a  single  span  of  horses,  it  went 
through  the  grain,  green  as  it  was,  cutting  all  before  it. 
When  I  ordered  the  machine  stopped,  the  crowd  around 
it,  who  had  followed  after  very  closely,  were  addressed 
by  Mr.  Mechi.    He  said  to  them:  ''Gentlemen — ^here 
is  a  triumph  for  the  American  Reaping  Machine.    It 
has,  under  all  its  disadvantages,  done  its  work  complete- 
ly.   Now,  let  us,  as  Englishmen,  show  them  that  we  ap- 
preciate this  contribution  to  our  implements  for  cheapen- 
ing our  agriculture,  and  let  as  give  the  Americans  three 
hearty  English  cheers!"    They  gave  them,  I  assure  yoU) 
with  a  will;  and  a  fourth  with  a  hip!  hip!  hurra!    The 
Jurors  then  required  the  machine  to  cut  another  swath, 
so  that  it  might  be  timed,  and  its  powers  ascertained. 
Accordingly,  the  machine  was  put  in  operation  again, 
and  cut  74  yards  in  length  in  f  0  seconds,  doing  its  work 
first  rate,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present. 
At  this  rate  it  would  cut  twenty  acres  per  day,  during 
their  usual  hours  of  work  here.    A  large  number  of 
the  farmers  present  called  upon  me  to  express  their  great 
gratification  at  the  result  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances; and  said  they  considered  the  result  a  very 


great  triumph  for  the  American  machine;  and  thatil 
had  Ailly  redeem^  everything  I  had  said  in  relation  %o 
its  capabilities. 

Hdssbt's  was  afterwards  tried  upon  a  clover.field  md 
did  the  work  well.  A  machine  made  after  Hussiiirtf 
by  Garrett,  here,  with  some  alterations,  was  tried  up- 
on a  clover  field,  but  would  not  work.  The  Euglisb 
machinists  will  learn,  hy-and-(ye,  If  they  expect  to  Ua* 
prove  American  machines,  they  must  learn  to  work^ 
them— until  they  do  that,  their  attempts  to  improve  wilt 
fail,  as  this  did.  Another  trial  will  be  given  when  the 
grain  is  ripe,  probably,  for  the  satisfkction  of  many  who 
were  not  present,  and  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  ma* 
chines  work. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  how  the  tone  is  altered  since 
we  have  had  our  implements  tried.  The  *'Prairia 
Ground"  is  filled  with  inquirers,  and  some  gentlemen 
have  found  out  that  there  are  some  people  who  know 
what  they  are  doing  in  some  other  parts  of  the  globe  tm 
well  as  this  little  IsUtnd,  where,  it  is  most  readily  ad* 
mitted,  there  are  many  "  clever"  people.  The  McCoa- 
aucK  machine  was  put  together  in  the  Palace  agala, 
and  yesterday  it  had  more  visitors,  I  believe,  than  the 
'<  Ko-i-Noor"  diamond  itself!  « 

The  plows  were  tested  by  a  dynamometer  the  same 
day,  and  the  result  I  will  give  you  hereafter.  There 
was  considerable  diff'erence  in  the  land,  and  the  subeofl 
was  very  tenaciousand  the  average  depth  was  quite  largej 
and  the  trial  not  more  satisfactory^  on  the  whole,  than 
in  our  trials  heretofore,  where,  as  here,  In  a  half  day, 
twenty  ploin  or  more  are  tested. 

It  is  some  little  consolation,  after  all  the  taunts  thai 
have  been  heaped  upon  our  implements,  that  we  have 
been  enabled,  measurably  at  least,  to  put  them  in  a  pro* 
per  position  before  the  people  here;  and  the  orders  we 
are  receiving  ibr  our  plows,  as  well  as  the  award  for  oar 
reapers,  shows  that  we  have  made  the  people  satisfied 
that  our  light,  cheap  implements  can  do  all  we  promised 
they  would  do;  and  that  they  are  very  desirable  imple- 
ments to  be  used  here.  And  I  have  not  any  doubt  mj* 
self,  that  a  manufkctory  of  American  plows  here  would 
very  soon  work  a  revolution  in  the  implements  in  use 
here;  but  they  must  be  made  by  our  ownmannfactnrere 
to  be  successful. 

After  the  trial  of  the  reapers,  about  160  gentlemen  nl 
down  to  a  first  rate  dinner  prepared  by  Mr.  Mbcbi,  and 
did,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  creditable  Justice  to  it* 
We  had  some  of  us,  at  least,  worked  well  In  the  rain  and 
mud,  and  bore  outward  evidence  at  least,  of  being  toorl> 
tfig-men.  Mr.  Mbcbi  presided,  assisted  by  Lord  Eb* 
RiAOTON  as  vice  chairman.  Several  speeches  were  made. 
Lord  EBRiNOTCif,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  foreign  vl* 
sitors  present,  remarked  that  it  must  have  been  truly 
gratifying  to  their  American  brethren,  to  witness 
the  triumphant  and  complete  success  of  the  American 
reaper,  which  had  done  its  work  under  great  disadvan- 
tage, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present;  and  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  very  deep  interest  to  all  present. 
(Cheers.)  He  coupled  with  his  remarks,  the  name  of 
Prince  Frederic  of  Holstein-^vrho  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  guests,  in  a  very  neat  speech— and  concluded  witll 
the  health  of  Mr.  Mecbi,.  who  responded  In  a  straighl 
forward  speech  that  drew  forth  rounds  of  applause.    la 
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allasion  to  the  reaping  machine,  Mr.  Mbchi  remarked 
that  we  had  to-day  received  f¥om  oof  American  breth- 
ren, descendants  of  this  country,  the  American  reaper, 
which  had  been  entirely  successful.  It  was  a  flict  worth 
iMiembering,  that  they  had  sent  here  a  reaping  machine 
that  would  cut  all  the  grain  in  England  ;  and  this  had 
been  in  operation  in  the  United  St«tes  seven  years,  and 
but  for  the  Great  Exhibftion  In  progress,  would  have  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  formers  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  a  boon  of  no  ordinary  value,  and  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  improvements  introduced  into 
this  country,  to  cheapen  the  production  of  food  Seve- 
ral other  speeches  were' made,  and  the  company  separa- 
ted, after  the  labors  of  the  day,  well  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  aeen^  ani  rejoicing  in  the  result  of  the  trials 
made.  When  the  reapers  were  on  trial,  and  the  first  one 
was  breaking  down  the  fine  grain^  Mr.  Meobi  was  ap- 
pealed to  to  have  the  trial  arrested,  as  it  was  doing  so 
much  damage  to  his  grain.  His  answer  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  fbr  the  benefit  of  every  friend 
to  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
believe  money  is  the  only  thing  to  be  worshipped.  He 
replied:  **  Grentlemen,  this  is  a  great  experiment  on  trial 
,for  the  benefit  of  my  country — and  if  necessary  to  carry 
it  out  successfully,  take  my  seventy  acres  of  wheat !  In- 
dividual interest  must  ever  give  way  to  the  settlement 
of  a  great  {principle.'! 

I  shall  furnish  you,  as  soon  aa  J  have  leisure,  with  a 
full  account  of  Mr.  Meohi's  farm,  its  management,  and 
what,  in  my  Judgment^  is  the  complete  success  of  his  ex- 
periment: the  reclaiming  of  a  poor,  hard<|ind  stubborn 
soil,  and  the  production  of  as  fine  crops  as  I  have  seen 
in  England,  taking  his  whole  &rm  together. 

Mr.  T.  Bkll,  G.  B.  Miller,  Esq.  of  Peterboro',  the 
excellent  secretary  of  the  Madison  County  Society,  and 
myself,  were  the  only  Americans  present;  the  day  be* 
ing  so  very  unpleasant,  prevented  several  gentlemen  from 
attending,  who  had  expected  to  have  been  with  ua. 

Farmiho  of  the  Earl  or  Leicester. — ^Mr.  Bell  and 
myself  left  about  8  o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  Norwich, 
in  Norfolk,  about  80  miles  distant,  the  same  evening; 
and  the  next  morning  proceeded  Holkham,  about  82 
miles  from  Norwich,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  examined  his  fine  Devon  stock,  his  farm  buildings, 
and  &rm.  The  stock  was  not  so  extensive  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated, though  there  were  some  very  fine  animals. 
He  had  six  or  eight  beasts  fattening  for  the  Smithfield 
Show,  that  were  very  fine,  and  will  prove,  I  imagine, 
severe  competitors  for  the  Short-horns  and  Herefords. 

Twelve  fine  yoke  of  Devon  oxea  are  employed  on  the 
£irms,  and  their  quick  elastic  tread  was  a  subject  of  ad- 
miration, when  compared  with  the  heavy,  loggy  tread  of 
the  English  cart  horse,  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  some  of  the  middle  couniies.  Mr.  Keart, 
the  bailiff  of  the  Earl  of  L.,  was  absent,  so  that  we 
had  not  the  privilege  of  seeing  him,  as  we  desired  and 
expected. 

The  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  Norfolk  are 
remarkably  fine.  In  fact,  taking  a  distrkst  of  10  miles, 
through  which  we  passed  by  different  routes,  I  have 
never  seen  such  uniform  heavy  fields  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. The  lota  here  are  very  much  larger  than  is  com- 
mon isk  this  country ;  and  the  system  of  fiurmhig  is  what 


is  called  here  high  farming.  The  common  rotation  of 
crops  in  Norfolk  is: — 1.  Turnips,  with  manure;  2.  Bar- 
ley, with  manure;  8.  Clover  or  Beans;  4.  Wheat,  with 
manure,  (spe^l.) 

The  turneps  are  fed  off  on  the  field.  On  the  C1oT«r 
ley  they  manure  with  barn-yard  manure  and  marl;  the 
marl  giving  a  better  stand  for  the  wheat.  We  saw  the 
fields  preparing  for  the  crop  of  wh^at.  The  eloTer  b 
sown  with  the  barley  and  mowed  once.  We  saw  st  the 
Earl  of  Leiceister's,  the  Mangel  Wurzel  fresh  as  when 
pulled  from  the  ground .  They  place  them  in  the  aatumn 
in  rows,  about  three  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  cover  with  straw,  and  take  them  out  as 
wanted.  They  were  feeding  some  South  Down  and  croa 
sheep  for  market  with  these  and  oil  cake,  and  they  were 
in  capital  condition.  There  are  1,000  to  IjdOOsbeep  con- 
stantly on  the  farm,  and  they  are  sending  them  off  to 
market  regularly , and  replace  by  purchase  from  the  north. 
The  fat  cattle  are  in  covered  stalls,  or  rather  yards,  as 
they  have  abundance  of  room,  well  littered,  with  water 
and  salt  before  them ;  and  they  are  fed  with  oil  cake, 
mangel  wurzel,  cut  too  fine,  I  think,  and  they  feed  them 
what  they  will  eat. 

The  fixtures  at  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  are  excellent, 
and  everything  about  the  establishment  shows  the  great- 
est care,  to  the  very  smallest  minute  of  the&rm.  They 
were  threshing  their  wheat  with  a  first  rate  portable 
steam  engine,  and  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  it 
was  very  large. 

Two  English  gentlemen,  whom  we  met  on  oor  return 
to  Norwich,  informed  us  that  the  use  of  rape  cake  his 
proved  entirely  successful  in  arresting  the  ravagesof  the 
wire- worm  in  the  tumep  crop.  They  barrow  themielTes 
in  the  rape  and  that  is  the  end  of  their  labors. 

After  leaving  Norfolk  I  took  a  day  at  Ipswich,  at 
Ransom  k  May's  great  plow  smd  engine  establishment, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  in  this  country.  Ifiu 
hundred  men  are  constantly  employed.  While  I  was 
there,  five  steam  engines  were  being  shipped  for  Lord 
Drombriesk^  of  Russia,  for  his  gold  and  copper  mines 
in  Siberia,  and  a  large  lot  of  plows  for  Talparaiso;  hut 
I  have  not  space  or  time  to  give  a  description  of  this  es- 
lishment,  which  I  intend  to  do  In  fuU  hereafter. 

I  visited  a  number  of  farms  in  Suffolk,  where  they 
have  good  farmers,  but  their  land  is  not  equal  to  Norfolk 
and  their  crops  lighter.  The  Suffolk  polled  cows  are 
altogether  used  for  the  dairy — they  are  very  excellent 
milkers  and  a  valuable  breed.  The  Suffolk  Punch  hone 
is  here  found  in  great  perfection,  and  they  are  the  best 
breed  of  work  horses  I  have  seen .  The  horses  are  large, 
but  clean  limbed,  good  travelers,  and  very  valuable. 
There  are  worth  from  £30  to  £60.  Bat  I  must  dose. 
Yours  truly,  B.  P.  Johnsov. 

SowiHG  Wheat  thiCk. — ^The  Michigan  Fanner  in- 
forms us  that  Gen.  Williams,  of  Lima,  in  that  SUte,bas 
been  in  the  practice  of  sowing  two  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  the  effect  of  which  is  small  straw,  alwa.^ 
bright,  rarely  or  never  liable  to  roat,  and  increased 
product— ftnd  that  othen  had  observed  a  aimilarre- 
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AN8WER8  TO  INQUIRIES. 

♦ 

Ba08  OB  ViHBs.— F.  P. ,  Laxurfngburgb,  N.  Y.  There 
are  seTeral  kinds  of  bogs  which  prey  on  vinee— inch  as 
nieloDfl,  cQciimbers,  sqaashes  and  pnmpkuui.  The  two 
ipedet,  however,  which  are  most  defltructive,  are  the 
"  yellow-strlped  bQg,"  {OaUntca  vittata,)  and  the 
'*  pumpkin"  or  <<  squash  bug/'  {Cortua  trutU.)  The 
former  will  eat  any  of  the  plants  mentioned,  while  they 
are  in  the  first  or  seed-leafi  thoagh  it  appears  to  prefer 
cucumbers  and  melons.  The  latter  is  more  frequently, 
and  indeed  almost  wholly,  confined  to  squashes  and 
pumpkins.  As  to  means  of  protection  for  vines,  boxes 
with  cheap  netting  (kstened  over  the  tops,  have  been 
used  to  advantage  while  the  plants  are  small,  and  it  is 
in  this  stage  they  are  most  liable  to  injury.  But  it  is 
well  to  examine  the  plants  early,  every  morning,  till 
they  begin  to  run,  fkirly,  and  kill  all  the  bugs,  which  at 
that  time  will  be  found  mostly  around  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  The  squash-bug  continues  it  ravages  through  the 
summer,  rearing  succesrive  broods  of  young,  which  feed 
on  the  vines.  The  only  effbctual  way  known  to  us  of 
preventing  their  destructive  course,  is  to  regularly  hunt 
and  destroy  them.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  clusters 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  bright  yel> 
low  color,  which  makes  them  easily  seen,  and  that  part 
of  the  leaf  to  which  they  are  attached,  may  be  plucked 
off,  which  will  usually  prevent  the  eggs  from  heating, 
but  to  make  this  sure,  they  may  be  rubbed  in  the  earth 
by  the  foot. 

Plaitivo  Hsnoxs.— <I.  E.  R.,  Scipio,  N.  Y.  The 
aeeds  of  the  Buckthorn  and  other  thorns,  may  be  plant- 
ed in  the  fSUl.    (See  Cultivator  for  1860,  pp.  67-Q9.) 

RjklSlHO  EVRBQXBBHS  FBOX    SeBD. — ^iNaUIEBB,  PrO- 

yidenoe,  R.  I.  The  seeds  of  the  pine  and  most  ever- 
greens should  be  gathered  in  the  fall.  The  cones,  which 
contain  the  seeds  of  the  pine  may  be  collected  about  the 
last  of  October,  and  by  being  laid  qp  a  floor  in  a  dry 
room,  will  open  so  that  the  seeds  will  drop  out,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  If  it  is  designed  to  raise  planta- 
tions of  pines,  prepare  the  land  in  spring  by'  plowing, 
and  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  either 
by  a  seed-drill,  or  by  making  shallow  furrows  and  drop- 
ping tl|e  seed  by  hand  and  covering  it  with  the  hoe  or 
plow.  Squirrels  and  mice  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds, 
and  if  the  dones  are  not  gathered  as  soon  as  they  fall, 
the  seed  will  be  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  these  anfanals. 

Gapbs  IB  Ghickbbs.— G.  R.,  Butternuts,  N.  Y. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  complaint  is 
caused  by  a  parasitic  worm  in  the  wind-pipe  of  the  fowl. 
A  successful  remedy  has  in  some  instances  been  applied 
by  extracting  the  worms.  This  has  been  done  by  taking 
a  quill  fh>m  a  hen's  wing,  and  trimming  off  the  fbathers 
to  within  tkhoji^  half  an  inch  of  the  centre,  pointed  at 
the  bottom.  This  was  put  down  the  wind-pipe,  and 
twisted  round,  by  which  operation,  some  of  the  worms 
were  drawn  out,  and  others  so  loosened  that  they  were 
coughed  up  by  the  fowl.  See  Cultivator  for  1814,  p. 
805.  i 

Bbaibs  or  WooB.— T.  S.  E.,  Salem  City,  Oregon. 
If  yon  can  get  neither  tiles  nor  stones,  you  will  proba- 
bly find  pitch-pine  boardi  the  best  substitute.    Take 


inch  boards,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  eight  inches  wide. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  soft,  one  board  should  be 
laid  on  the  bottom,  and  two  others  placed  edgewise  on 
this,  leaning  together  at  their  upper  edges.  A  diain 
may  thus  be  formed,. which  in  a  tenaciouB  soil  will  last 
many  years,  and  will  do  much  good. 

Grass  roR  Woods  Pasture. — L.  M.  M.,  Va.    Sow 
Kentucky  Bljie-grass — Ppa  profetwe— a  bushel  of  seed  * 
to  the  acre.    You  can  probably  pbtain  it  in  Baltimore 
or  Richmond. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  v 

A  MnoK  Habual  roR  Farbbrs.— By  Saxvel  L. 
Daba.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Lowell: 
James  P.  Walkbr. 

Dr.  Daba's  "  Muck  ManuaP'  has  done  the  fimning 
interest  good  service.  It  has  been  for  sometime  out  of 
print,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  provided  a  new  aud 
enlarged  edition.  We  presume,  (though  we  have  not 
critici^ly  examined  the  work,)  that  the  author  has  im» 
proved  it  by  such  lights  as  the  progressive  knowledge  of 
chemistry  has  been  able  to  impart  in  regard  to  the  com* 
position  of  soils  and  the  food  of  plants.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  to  fiu'mers  as  one 
of  a  useful  character,  and  from  which  many  suggestions 
may  be  obtained  that  will  aid  the  profits  of  their  labors. 

"  Fresh  Gleabibos"  and  "  Reveries  or  a  Bach- 
elor."— Our  old  friend  and  correspondent^  Dobaxs  G. 
Mitchell,  has  favored  us  with  his  ''  Fresh  Gleanibgs" 
fh>m  abroad,  and  his  '*  Bachelor  Reveries"  at  home. 
As  testunonials  of  regard  we  prize  them,  but  more  for 
their  real  merit.  Ko  person,  be  he  sage  or  youth,  can 
read  the  simple,  earnest  language  of  that  portraiture 
of  meditative  hours,  without  finding  something  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  own  peculiar,  and,  as  he  had  al- 
ways supposed,  unknown  thoughts.  The  author  will 
be  claimed  as  a  IViend  by  all  who  peruse  his  reveries, 
and  many  will  leave  his  companlonsbip  ''  happier  and 
holier"  men.  We  bespeak  for  Ik.  Marvel  the  attention 
of  those  who  enjoy  the  retroqtect  of  youthful  days,  and 
would  be  pleased  with  the  autobiography  of  what  Car- 
lyle  would  call  a  "  beautiful  soul."  We  hope  to  hear 
from  him  as  soon  as  leisure  will  permit. 

Losbibg's  Pictorial  Fibld-Book  or  tbx  Rbtolv- 
noB. — We  have  received  Ko.  16  of  this  interesting  and 
beautifril  work.  It  abounds,  as  former  numbers  faav« 
done,  with  original  illustrations  sketched  by  Mr.  Lossibo, 
and  which  are  executed  in  a  style  not  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  day.  We  have  said  before,  (what  may 
with  propriety  be  repeated,)  that  this  work  ought  to  be 
in  every  fiimily  in  the  United  States.  Published  by 
Harper  k  Brothxbs,  Kew-York. 

Harper's  New  Mobthlt  Maoazibb. — ^The  Septem- 
ber number  contains  a  continuation  of  the  biography  of 
Bonaparte,  by  Johb  S.  C.  Abbott.  This  article  has 
six  spirited  illustrations.  The  next  is  an  article,  on  the 
Treason  of  Arnold,  by  Bebsob  J.  Lossibo,  with  sixteen 
illustrations.  The  number  contains  the  usual  amount 
of  interesting  reading.  Published  by  Harper  k  Broth- 
saa,  New- York,  at  $8  a  year. 
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Eds.  CuLTivATOB-rWe  spent  one  day  looking  over  ibe 
dty  of  Madrid,  while  our  courier  was  getting  our  pass* 
ports  Tiscd,  preparatory  to  leaviD]|  the  country.  This 
bas  to  be  done,  as  well  to  leave  as  to  enter.  This  pass- 
port system  is  a  very  great  annoyance,  which  every  one 
Vill  find  out  soon  enough  who  travels  in  coointries  where 
they  are  required.  My  passports  cost  me  coo^derable 
money,  besides  several  days  delay.  It  would  have  taken 
two  days  to  have  got  them  through  the  different  offices, 
if  oar  Minister  had  not  interferred.  By  his  assistance 
we  were  enabled  to  get  th^m  through  in  one  day.  The 
fees  were  between  three  and  four  dollars.  Madrid  is  full 
of  soldiers,  like  all  other  places  where  royality  is  sup- 
ported. To  go  through  the  Palace  and  Queen's  stables, 
and  see  the  enormous  amount  of  money  it  takes  to  sup- 
port royality,  and  then  consider  that  this  vast  amount 
of  money  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  people, 
and  then  to  contrast  these  with  our  plain  republican  in- 
ftitations,  must  lead  one,  I  think,  to  detest  such  govern- 
ments, and  lead  him  to  appreciate  and  love  hi&  own. 

Through  the  politeness  of  our  Minister,  (who  accom- 
panied us,)  we  were  admitted  to  see  the  Queen's  stables. 
We  went  first,  partly  through  the  carriage  bouses 
where  we  examined  as  many  as  50;  thei^were  for  differ-' 
Ont  uses  and  times;  some  are  private  carriages,  others 
Ibr  travelling,  others  for  hunting,  and  others  riding  in 
Otate  on  different  occasions;  one  which  they  showed  us, 
they  said  cost  eighty  thousand  dollars.  We  next  visited 
the  stables.  I  should  judge  there  were  100  horses  in 
them.  They  were  for  different  purposes — ^for  the  car- 
riage, hunting,  riding,  and  for  racing.  They  were  noth- 
ing more  than  a  middling  lot,  take  them  together.  There 
were  some  very  good  animals,  some  English,  a  few  Ara- 
Irian,  but  mostly  a  mixed  breed.  I  saw  some  fine  mules 
in  Madrid,  and  some  in  the  teams  in  the  north  part  of 
Spain,  very  large  and  strong.  As  a  general  thing  the 
mules  are  quite  small.  They  feed  these  horses  and 
mules,  as  (kr  as  I  could  learn,  wholly  on  cut  straw  and 
barley,  dry— the  barley  without  grinding. 

We  started  ftom  Madrid  21st  of  March,  five  o'clock 
fa  the  morning,  on  our  return  to  France;  came  back  the 
iame  way  we  went— arrived  at  Paris  the  26th ,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening — stopped  one  night  on  the  way. 
We  were  gone  from  Paris  22  days;  I  never  saw  as  great  a 
ehange  In  the  looks  of  a  country,  as  there  was  in  France 
while  we  were  gone.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
rain,  and  grain  bad  come  up,  and  the  grass  had  started 
and  looked  very  green  and  fine. 

We  now  concluded  to  shape  our  course  for  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  where  Charles  L.  Fleischman,  Esq.,  resides, 
as  American  Consul,  wishing  to  secure  his  services,  as 
hu  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  different 
flocks  of  sheep,  would  make  them  valuable.  We  went 
from  Paris  to  Strasbnrgh,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on 
the  Rhine.  We  went  part  of  the  way  by  railroad,  and 
the  rest  by  diligence.  We  were  two  nights  and  one  day 
on  the  road,  therefore  it  did  not  give  us  a  very  good  op- 
portunity to  see  the  country ;  what  I  saw  was  hiliy  an(f 
poor. 

We  crossed  the  Rhine  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  river 
was  very  high  at  the  time,  the  country  on  the  Rhine 


being  much  under  water,  but  the  land  must  be  very  rick 
and  fine.  We  crossed  from  Strasbnrgh  to  Khel,  from 
Khel  to  Carlsruhe  by  railroad,  which  runs  along  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  from  Carlsruhe  to  Stattgart  by 
stage  coach.  It  takes  about  12  hours  from  Carlsruhe 
to  Stuttgart^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  orcharding  in  tbe 
south  part  of  Grermany ;  there  is  generally  a  row  of  ap. 
pie  trees  on  each  side  of  the  highway.  The  land  is  all 
occupied ;  the  hill  sides  are  generally  terraced  and  plant- 
ed to  grape-vines.  Every  few  rods  there  are  stone  steps 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  way  they  manure  the 
vines,  is  to  haul  manure  and  leave  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  in  piles;  it  is  then  carried  up  these  steps  by 
men.    I  saw  a  good  many  at  work  at  It. 

We  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Mr.  Fleischman  at  home, 
and  he  was  very  ready,  to  do  anything  to  benefit  aa 
American.  His  attachments  for  this  country  are  very 
strong.  I  found  him  very  much  engaged  in  getting  np 
a  work  on  cattle — a  work  which  I  think  must  be  very 
valuable.  He  has  drawings  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cattle  and  descriptions  of  them,  as  to  their  value  for 
different  purposes — ^for  beef,  milking  qualities,  oxes, 
ice.,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  breeds  to  different 
locations,  a  subject  that  is  much  better  understood  and 
practiced  upon  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  than  it  is  in 
this  country.  I  noticed  this  particularly  in  England. 
In  the  poor  parts  you  will  see  the  South-Down  sheep; 
where  the  land  is  of  medium  quality,  you  will  find  a 
mixture  between  the  South-Downs  and  Leicesters; 
in  the  rich  parts,  the  Leicesters. 

Mr.  Fleischman  was  very  busy,  and  hardly  knew  how 
to  leave,  but  to  accommodate  us  and  benefit  his  adopted 
country,  be  consented  to  accompany  us  through  Ger- 
many. We  first  paid  a  visit  to  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Hoenheim,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Germany. 
yfe  were  very  kindly  received  and  accompanied  through 
the  establishment  by  one  of  the  professors.  The  stu- 
dents are  taught  agciculture,  both  scientifically  and  prso* 
tically.  We  found  them  ont  at  work  on  the  highway. 
We  found  everything  well  arranged.  The  stock  is  all 
housed,  ^nd  the  farmers  are  as  careful  to  save  the  nrina 
as  any  part  of  the  manure.  The  stables  for  the  cattle 
are  all  arranged  with  gutters  to  carry  the  liquid  into 
cisterns.  They  have  some  very  good  cattle,  but  noth- 
ing superior.  The  sheep  are  mostly  fine  wooled,  small, 
and  light  fleeced.  They  have  wool  on  cards  from  every 
sheep  of  every  year  since  they  commenced,  which  shows 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality.  They  have  Urge 
quantities  of  samples  from  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  They  have  all  kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  and  all  kinds 
of  farming  implements.  Tliey  have  shops  for  the  mana- 
fkcture  of  all  kinds  of  farming  tools,  carts.  w.iggons,  kc. 
The  plows  which  they  manufacture  are  of  lighter  and 
better  patterns  than  any  I  saw  in  Enrope,  except  in 
England.  They  have  a  large  cabinet  ^  minerals,  also 
the  skins  of  animals  and  birds  stuffed,  and  most  kinds 
of  insects  preserved,  and  the  bones  of  most  kinds  of  do- 
mestic animals.  They  have  several  professors  who  givo 
lectures  on  farming,  and  the  treatment  of  anipials  fa 
sickness,  and  health. 

The  country  around  Stuttgart  is  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. We  started  from  Stuttgart  March  2d,  to  go 
north,  as  Mr.  Fleischman  informed  us  we  must,  to  find 
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tacli  sheep  ss  we  were  in  search  of.  There  are  bat  few 
dieep  io  the  Bonthcm  part  of  Germany,  and  those  not 
fine.  We  went  into  Saxony  before  we  stopped  to  look. 
We  went  most  of  the  way  by  railroad ;  foand  good  rail- 
roads, and  very  carefully  managed.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  ran  cars  slower  than  they  do  in  this  country .  They 
have  watchmen  stationed  at  short  distances  fVom  each 
other,  to  see  that  the  track  is  kept  clear.  On  some  of 
the  roads,  they  have  four  classes  of  cars.  The  first  is 
fitted  up  in  fine  style,  and  is  dear;  but  few  ride  in  them; 
the  saying  haft  been  used,  I  believe,  that  **  none  but  prin- 
ces and  fools  ride  in  them."  The  2nd  are  good  cars,  ge- 
nerally have  spring  seats;  the  8d  are  comfortable.  More 
go,  probably,  in  the  Bd,  tlian  any  other  class.  On  some 
of  the  roads  they  have  a  fourth  still,  where  the  villages 
are  thick.  These  are  to  accommodate  the  poor  people 
that  wish  to  travel  from  one  village  to  another.  They 
have  no  seats;  they  crowd  them  in  thick,  like  cattle. 

After  we  got  into  Saxony,  we  stopped  and  began  to 
take  excursions  into  the  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
foand  some  good  Saxon  sheep;  better  than  any  I  ever 
saw  in  this  country.  But  we  found  nothing  that  would 
answer  our  purpose ;  there  were  two  great  faults  in  them 
— feeble  constitution  and  light  fleece.  Bnt  there  has 
been  a  change  in  some  of  these  flocks  in  a  few  years  past, 
in  their  manner  of  breeding.  They  are  now  breeding 
for  folds  of  the  skin.  There  is  marked  difference  in  every 
year's  crop  for  the  last  five  years.  Those  that  are  five  or 
six  years  old,  are  smooth,  tight-skinned,  while  many  of 
the  young  sheep  are  covered  in  folds  from  the  nose  to 
the  tail.  The  wool  upon  these  folds  is  as  fine  as  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  stables  for  the  sheep  are  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
are  very  warm.  They  are  high  between  Joints,  as  near 
as  I  could  judge,  fVom  12  to  15  feet;  the  sheep  are  kept 
very  close  in  them,  and  the  breath  fVom  the  sheep  makes 
them  very  warm — many  of  them  so  warm  that  it  was 
uncomfortable  to  go  into  them,  although  it  was  quite 
cold  at  the  time.  The  stables  are  not  well  arranged  for 
convenience ;  there  is  but  very  little  room  in  the  upper 
loft  for  storing  fodder.  The  fodder  for  the  sheep  is  ge- 
nerally stowed  in  a  barn  on  one  side  of  the  yard.  Very 
little  attention  is  paid  in  Europe  to  the  construction  of 
anything  for  labor  saving.  The  sheep  establu>hments  are 
generally  built  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  the  stables  for 
the  stock  on  two  sides;  the  barns  for  storing  fodder  on 
one,  and  the  dwellings  for  the  sheep-master  and  his  as- 
sistants occupy  the  other.  There  are  some  very  fine 
stables  for  sheep,  that  cost  large  sums  of  money.  As  a 
generalthing;  they  keep  their  sheep  very  poor.  Through 
Germany  they  feed  large  quantities  of  straw,  not  much 
grain,  but  a  good  many  roots. 

After  looking  at  several  of  the  best  establishments  and 
flocks  in  Saxony,  we  went  on  into  Prussian  Silesia,  as 
Mr.  Fleischman  said  that  would  be  the  place  where  we 
should  find  such  sheep  as  we  were  looking  for.  We  went 
as  far  east  as  Breslau.  Breslau  is  the  greatest  wool 
market  in  Europe.  The  system  they  have  adopted  has 
proved  very  advantageous  to  them,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  in  this  country,  if  practiced.  The  wool  deal- 
ers buy  the  wool  firom  the  grower;  then  each  fieece  is 
sorted  into  different  parts  according  to  its  quality,  which 
•nablet  the  mannfitctnrer  to  get  Just  the  kind  of  wool 


he  wants.   They  say  ft  has  proved  profitable  both  to  tho 
dealer  and  manufacturer. 

We  went  over  Silesia  pretty  generally,  bat  found  only 
one  flock  that  came  up  to  what  we  were  looking  for.  We 
bought  firom  that  flock  40  ewes,,  which  were  all  that  #•: 
could  get  at  any  price.  The  sheep  which  this  flock  was 
raised  from,  were  imported  from  Spain  in  1811-^were' 
of  the  Infantado  and  Nigretta  stock.  ^They  have  been 
kept  pure,  and  bred  with  great  care.  They  have  always 
had  two  things  uppermost— constitution  and  weight  of 
fieece.  These  sheep  have  more  good  'points  than  any 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  before.  They  are  clothed  i* 
wool  from  the  nose  to  the  hoof.  The  wool  is  thickly  set, 
and  an  even  surface.  They  possess  what  all  good  breed* 
ers  in  Germany  consider  very  essential— a  perfect  wool 
staple.  The  wool  hair  being  of  the  same  size  all  the 
way — ^the  wool  as  shick  on  the  out  end  as  it  is  near  the 
body.  They  are  very  careful  about  keeping  np  the 
thickness  of  the  wool,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  weighl 
of  fieece.  They  prefer  wool  about  the  medium  length. 
If  thrjr  get  it  too  long  it  becomes  thick  and  flabby,  parte 
on  the  back,  and  they  lose  in  weight.  They  say  it  ie 
much  easier  to  get  length  than  it  is  to  retain  thickness. 
The  sheep  will  shear  as  much  according  to  the  weight  of 
carcase,  I  am  sure,  as  any  sheep  I  ever  saw.  There  Ie 
no  waste  spacemen  them,  and  the  wool  is  quite  flue  for 
Merino,  and  very  thickly  set.  The  wool  is  very  eleaa 
and  white  on  the  inside,  but  quite  dark  on  the  outer 
ends. 

Men  take  care  of  the  sheep,  and  women  take  care  of 
the  cattle.  The  time  we  were  there,  they  were  prepar* 
ing  the  land  for  spring  crops.  There  were  as  many  wo* 
men  at  work  in  the  flolds,  as  men.  They  were  spading 
the  ground.  Half  the  land,  as  near  as  I  could  Judge^ 
that  they  cultivate,  is  spaded,  and  mostly  done  by  wo* 
men.  I  have  seen,  sometimes,  as  many  as  20  in  one  com* 
pany,  spading.  They  bring  most  kinds  of  domestic  ani« 
mals  into  requisition  to  help  them  do  their  work,  and 
couple  them  together  in  a  very  inoongmous  manneri 
perhaps  an  ox  and  a  cow,  horse  and  cow,  donkey  and 
cow,  man  and  donkey,  harnessed  together  to  work  in  the 
flelds. 

In  Saxony  and  Silesia  I  saw  very  little  wheat,  but 
large  flelds  of  rye.  Very  little  wheat  bread  is  eaten  in 
Germany.  The  poor  people  live  principally  on  soup  and 
bread,  made  of  rye  ground  np  without  bolting,  and  beef*. 
They  will'  have  their  beer  if  nothing  else.  It  is  aston* 
ishing  what  quantities  of  beer  are  drunk.  They  are 
truly,  as  has  been  said,  a  nation  of  beer  drinkera.  Al* 
most  every  estate  has  a  brewery  and  wind-mill  attached. 

If  it  was  not  for  the  currency,  I  would  like  iravellinf 
in  Germany  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  contincnA. 
Every  little  state  has  a  'different  currency,  and  different 
coins,  and  what  you  get  in  one,  often  will  not  pass  in  the 
adjoining  one.  The  people  are  very  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  appear  very  honest.  In  general,  I  found  excellent 
hotels,  good  atttention,  and  much  cheaper  bills,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe  that  I  visited. 

We  brought  our  sheep  400  miles  by  railroad,  to  Bra* 
men,  where  we  shipped  them  on  board  the  steamship 
Herman.  We  were  19  days  from  Bremen  to  New- York 
—lay  three  days  at  Southampton.  England.  While 
stopping  there,  I  took  an  ezenrsion  into  Devonshire,  te 
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Bee  some  of  the  noted  stock  of  that  county.  They  cer- 
tainly have  some  fine  stock — ^that  is,  cattle  and  coarse 
woolod  sheep.  I  pnrchased  two  from  Mr.  Tamer — a 
six-year-old  cow  and  two-year-old  heifer.  Mr.  Tamer 
is  one  of  the  best  breeders  in  England. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  horses  that  I  saw  in  England. 
They  were  too  slim,  light  of  limb,  small  round  tho^ 
waist,  with  too  much  of  the  blood  of  the  race-horse  in 
them  for  endurance.  But  two  of  the  best  mares  I  saw 
while  in  Europe  were  from  England .  They  were  at  Von 
Thaer's  (a  son  of  the  celebrated  agricalturist  of  Ger- 
many.) He  Imported  them  for  breeding.  They  have 
some  good  business-horses  in  Germany. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  those  who  have  good 
Herinu  sheep,  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Eu- 
rope, as  they  have  but  few  Merinos,  and  what  they  have 
are  worth  more  there  than  here.  In  general,  choice 
animals  are  worth  more  there  than  here;  they  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  them.  I  believe  I 
have  looked  the  sheep  countries  over  pretty  thoroughly. 
My  instructions  from  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hall,  and  Re- 
milee,  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  enterprise, 
were  not  to  spare  time  and  money  in  looking,  and  if  I 
could  find  any  better  sheep  than  we  had  here,  to  buy. 
Those  instructions  I  endeavored  to  carry  out.  Yours, 
W.  B.  SAKfO&o.  Orwell,  Vermont,  jiugust  Ut, 
1861. 

Comparative  Analyses  of  Soils* 


AifAL\TTCAL  Laboratory,  Yauc  Collkoi,) 
Nne-Naven^  Comn.,  Aug.  25,  1851.     j 

Msssns.  EniTORS—At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  .the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  in  your  city,  I  brought  forward  a  number  of  papers 
embodying  results  obtained  in  my  laboratory  during  the 
past  year.  Some  of  these  are  very  interesting  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  in  the  present  and  one  or  two  succeed- 
ing letters,  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  them. 
By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Crane,  my  first  assistant,  I  have 
made  within  a  few  months,  some  examinations  into  the 
nature  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  by  analysing  soils 
in  such  a  way,  and  from  such  localities,  as  to  institute 
direct  comparisons  in  their  composition. 

One  of  the  first  points  taken  up,  for  instance,  was  to 
ascertain  how  near  to  the  average  constitution  of  a  field 
we  should  get,  by  analysing  samples  taken  respectively 
from  dififerent  parts  of  its  surface.  It  has  been  urged 
by  many,  in  view  of  the  small  quantity  employed  for 
analysis  by  the  chemist,  that  such  a  quantity  could  not 
represent  the  composition  of  the  whole  soil.  To  test 
the  value  of  this  objection,  I  had  two  samples  of  soil 
taken,  one  from  each  end  of  a  six  acre  lot.  This  soil 
has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  basalt  or 
trap  rock,  and  is  of  a  red  color.  It  is  in  the  town  of 
Farmington,  State  of  Connecticut.  By  way  of  still 
&rther  comparison,  another  soil  formed  from  the  same 
rock,  was  obtained  from  a  hill  side  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  finally  still  another,  from 
a  point  about  equidistant  between  the  two,  where  a  red 
sandstone  slate  rock  or  shale  appeared  upon  the  sur&ce. 
The  following  table  therefore  afibrds  us  ground  for 
several  osefal  comparisons: 


Basaltic  or trap-aoil FarauBgtoii.   RedAaUiofl. 

Amount  in  lOOlte.  or  per e«Dt-     No.1.  NcS.  J9o.S.  N&i 
■ge  of 

Alanuna  and  iron, 10.88  9.51  8.65  15.M 

Lime, 0.25  0.31  O.tt  0.07 

Ma^eaia, 0.77  p.87  0.71  1.73 

Sniphaiesof  poiaah  and  aoda,..,    0.70  I.IS  0.73  S.91 

SolaUe  ailica, 0.94  0.17  0.13  0.13 

Inaolable  matter, 8^.58  81.66  82.07  75.80 

Of  the  trap-soils,  Kos.  2  and  3  are  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  field  as  described  above,  and  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  they  bear  each  other  a  striking  re- 
semblance. There  is  in  no  case  a  difference  of  one  per 
cent  between  any  two  of  the  constituents,  and  in  most 
instances  they  really  correspond  very  closely;  as  in  the 
two  derminations  of  lime,  where  in  100  lbs.  of  soil,  there 
is  only  a  variation  amou^^ng  to  9-10O  of  1  lb.  In  the 
magnesia  the  difference  is  but  5-100,  and  in  the  BoInUie 
silicia  still  less,  only  4-100.  If  now  we  look  also  at  the 
first  column,  we  see  that  in  the  first  line,  there  is  shown 
to  be  more  iron  Ad  alumina  than  in  the  other  cases, 
owing  to  a  small  additional  quantity  having  been  d» 
sr>lved  by  acid.  With  this  exception,  the  other  snh- 
stances  agree  quite  closely  with  those  in  Nos.  2  and  3. 
The  three  examples  then  show  that  these  trap  soils  hare 
a  character  of  their  own,  that  they  correspond  with  each 
other  in  the  main,  and  are  in  many  points  even  almost 
identical,  whether  taken  from  the  same  field,  or  from 
somewhat  distant  localities.  This  point  settled,  let  ni 
turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  red  shale  soil 
No.  4,  which  it  will  be  remembered,  came  from  between 
No.  1  and  Nos.  2  and  8. 

Here  we  are  at  once  able  to  perceive  a  most  decided 
difference.  The  quantity  of  iron  and  alumina  is  nearly 
5  per  cent  greater  than  in  No.  1,  where  it  is  largest 
among  the  other  throe,  while  that  of  lime  is  leas  than  { 
of  what  is  found  in  any  of  the  others.  Magnesia  on  the 
other  hand,  amounted  to  fully  twice,  and  potash  and  soda 
to  three  or  four  times  as  much,  as  in  any  other  case.  In 
soluble  silica  there  is  no  very  strking  difference.  Here, 
then,  from  the  relative  position  of  these  soils,  we  hare 
quite  a  remarkable  instance,  and  one  which  pointed  oat 
very  distinctly  the  benefit  of  analysis.  These  soils,  Ijing 
so  near  together,  vary  in  most  important  particolars; 
under  long  cultivation,  with  any  especial  crop,  thef 
would  be  exhausted  in  different  degrees.  The  table  also 
shows  by  its  comparison  of  the  three  trap  soils,  that  their 
character  is  the  same,  and  that  a  fair  sample  made  by 
mixing  small  quantities  from  different  parts  of  a  field, 
would  give  a  reliable  average  result. 

I  will  add  another  instance  in  support  of  this  assertion; 
that  soils  from  the  same  rock  agree  pretty  closely.  In 
the  following  tables,  Nos.  1  and  2  at:e  specimens  of  stiff 
blue  clay,  taken  at  considerable  distances  apart,  on  a 
hill-side  near  Albany.  No.  S  was  a  white  laminated 
clay,  also  quite  stiff,  coming  from  a  lower  layer  in  the 
same  neighborhood. 

Albaitt  Clats. 
Per  centage  of         No.  1,  blue.    Ho.  %  biM.   Ho,  9,  wtia. 

Iron  and  alumina,.. 13.39  13.76  17.Q1 

Lime, 4.67  4.83  4.31 

Magneeia, S.47  9.00  '9.71 

Potash  and  soda, 3.07  3.16  4.60 

Soluble  tUica, 1.68  1.10  0.47 

Insoluble  matter, 70.40  60.16  67.C3 

The  agreement  between  Noo.  1  and  2^  of  these  ^js, 
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Is  eveo  more  decisive  than  was  seen  between  the  trap 
soils  of  the  first  table.  The  determinations,  in  fact,  rnn 
so  closely  together,  that  many  of  them  might  be  taken 
for  corresponing  ones  on  the  same  specimen;  the  dide- 
rencea  between  the  lime,  magnesia,  alkalies  and  solable 
silica,  do  not  in  either  case  exceed  the  half  of  one  per 
cent.  The  white  clay,  too,  does  not  vary  so  much 
from  the  other  two  as  might  have  been  naturally  expect- 
ed, from  its  very  different  appearance.  A  considerably 
larger  quantity  of  iron  and  alumina  is  dissolved,  but  this 
is  the  only  very  essential  difibrenoe.  The  lime  and  mag- 
ttcsia  are  nearly  the  same,  and  the  general  coincidence  is 
such  as  to  bring  the  three  soils  distinctly  within  the  same 

Another  example  of  well  marked  c^acters  in  soils,  is 
to  be  found  in  two  from  the  vicinity  of  New-Haven,  anal- 
yses of  which  are  herewith  given.  These  soils  were  upon 
the  extensive  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  drift  which  fills 
np  many  of  the  valleys  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, forming  light,  and  in  most  oases,  rather  poor  soil. 
One  of  these  was  from  a  field  actually  worn  out  by  culti- 
▼ation,  and  the  other  taken  from  a  bank  at  some  distance 
beneath  the  surface;  the  intention  being  to  ascertain  if 
ouUivation  had  not  reduced  the  surfiice  to  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  unaltered  subsoil. 

Bjmst  Soil*,  Nsw-Hatsit. 

•  No.  1,  worn  out.    No.  2,  native. 

Ironiuiid  alamina, *6.G6  5.U 

Lime, 0.10  0.08 

SOagnesia, 0.3S  0.9S 

Fouohaudaoda. 0.38  0.4S 

Bolnbla  ailica, 0.34  0.96 

laaolabLe  matter, H).4d  91.87 

These  analyses  are  quite  interesting,  f^om  the  fact  that 
fhey  show  a  surface  soil  so  perfectly  worn  out  by  a 
miserable  system  of  cultivation,  as  to  be  scarcely  better 
in  any  respect,  and  in  one  or  two  actually  inferior ^  to  a 
sample  taken  from  the  center  of  a  sand  bank.  A  man 
who  can  farm  his  land  no  better  than  this,  can  lay  no 
claim  whatever  to  a  true  understanding  of  his  business  j 
he  has  been  short-sighted  for  himself,  and  for  those  who 
are  to  succeed  him.  This  soil  originally  light,  needed 
brining  up  in  place  of  exhausting,  needed  constant 
watchfalness  lest  its  scanty  stores  should  fail.  A  soil 
formed  fh>m  serpentine  and  chlorite  rocks,  Tound  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  these  sands,  gave  quantities  of 
magnesia  and  lime  greatly  larger  than  those  cited  above, 
showing  it  to  possess  a  widely  different  character.  The 
results  were  incomplete,  and  are  therefore  not  inserted 
here. 

The  above  are  not  intended  as  examples  of  complete 
analyses,  but  have  been  carried  only  so  far  as  would  serve 
to  illustrate  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Ho  determinations  were  made  of  phosphates,  sulphates, 
or  chlorides,  excepting  as  they  are  included  with  the 
alkalies.  Such  determinations  would  have  given  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  results,  but  were  not  indispensable, 
and  would  have  involved  great  additional  labor. 

These  analyses  prove  very  satisfactorily,  some  of  the 
ideas  which  I  had  previously  entertained;  indeed  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  my  success  was  more  decided  than 
I  had  expected.  The  general  agreement  between  the 
samples  from  the  same  field,  and  between  those  from  the 
same  formation,  Is  as  marked  ••  the  decided  dissgroe- 


ment,  when  we  come  to  compare  these  with  those  from 
any  other  formation ;  even  a  very  inexperienced  eye, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  note  these  points. 

We  may  conclude  then,  fiirst,  that  so  far  as  these  re 
suits  go  toward  forming  a  rule,  the  soil  from  the  same 
field,  unless  there  is  some  marked  and  visible  change 
in  certain  paEirts,  will  agree  in  composition,  and  that  a 
sample  taken  from  a  mixture  of  fivt  or  six  shovel-fulls 
from  various  parts  of  the  field,  would  afford  a  reliable 
mean  result.  We  may  in  the  second  place,  feel  quite 
certain  that  when  no  disturbing  causes  have  operated, 
the  soil  from  one  formation  will  show  marked  differences, 
when  its  composition  is  compared  with  that  from  another 
formation.  The  analyses  given  establish  these  two 
points,  and  also  show  in  the  two  last  Instances,  that  land 
may  be  reduced  nearly  to  a  desert  by  unskilful  cultiva- 
tion. They  lead  the  way,  moreover,  to  some  i^irtber 
illustrations  and  remarks  on  this  subject  of  boU  analyses; 
but  these  I  must,  from  want  of  spac^,  defer  until  my 
next  letter.    Tours  sincerely,.  Johh  P.  Noxton. 

€^  Inrtindtol  'fqinrtiiiMit. 

OOVDUOTED  BT  J.  J.  THOXAS,  MACBDOV,  V.  T. 

Cnlture  of  Fmits-^-Famlliar  Hints. 


It  is  not  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  when  almost 
everybody  is  planting  ihilt  trees,  to  go  into  a  long  ar* 
gument  to  show  its  advantages.  A  continued  and  most 
convincing  proof  is  ftirnished  by  the  fruit  itself,-^whether 
it  be  from  the  single  loaded  plum  or  apricot  tree  in  the 
pinched  up  kitchen  yard  of  the  townsman, — or  the  broad 
orchard  bending  under  the  myriads  of  delicious  speci- 
mens  on  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  ikrmer. 

But  an  inquiry  is  made— -much  oitener  than  it  is  rightly 
answered—''  how  shall  we  manage  our  young  trees,  from 
the  moment  they  are  received  from  the  nursery,  so  that 
they  may  qteedily  oome  into  profitable  bearing?"— or, 
**  how  long  will  my  young  trees  have  to  grow  before  I 
shall  get  fruit  from  them!'' 

As  the  time  required  for  their  fruiting  depends  very 
greatly  on  their  management ;  while  the  quality,  even 
more  than  the  amount  yielded,  is  influenced  by  the 
treatment  they  receive,  it  is  well  worth  some  pains  and 
labor  to  give  them  every  advantage. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  while  every  man  knows  so  per* 
fbctly  well  that  half-starved  cattle  cannot  possibly  thrive, 
so  many  expect  young. fruit  trees  not  only  to  thrive  and 
grow,  but  to  yield  good  crops,  when  not  receiving  even 
a  tenth  part  of  the  attention  Uiat  is  bestowed  on  a  half- 
neglected  herd  of  cattle?  Crowded,  in*  the  first  place,' 
into  small  holes,  dug  into  hard  soil;  and  afterwards 
suffered  to  be  overgrown  and  choked  by  weeds  and  grass, 
they  are  quite  sure  to  refrise  the  injustice  of  re-paying 
with  a  good  crop,  such  negligence,  not  to  say  utter  star* 
vation  at  the  roots.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  plenty  of 
Just  such  trees,  of  the  apple,  for  instanee,  in  passing 
through  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  whidi  the  annex- 
ed portraits  are  tolerably  fiiir  representations.  (Fig.  1.) 
Now,  it  is  nothing  whatever  but  this  neglect  that  hasre* 
duced  them  to  such  a  condition ;— with  good  cultivation« 
ihey  might  have  been  Jnst  such  healthy,  vigorous,  band* 
some,  pr<^iflo  specimens  ••  these  below,  (Fig.  2,)  whieb 
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F*.  1. 
happllj  are  becomliix  more  tati  more  common  eTery 
mceeadf  Dg  Tear. 

In  reply  to  the  Inqnirj  m  to  the  belt  treatment  for 
treei, — Tbeflnt  thing  li  to  get'a  good  soil.  Toietgood 
treei  on  bad  land,  is  like  building  a  home  wlllioat&rouii- 
datlon,  or  like  iltling  down  to  dine  at  cmptydiibes;  there 
b  nothing  to  support  the  growth  of  the  tree — no  food 
to  supply  it  with  proper  nonrishment.  If,  therefore, 
the  soil  is  not  already  inch  ai  to^ield  a  crop  of  tlxtyor 
Mventy  bnihela  of  Indian  com  per  acre.  It  abautd  be 
made  ao,  if  treei  are  expected  to  flouriih  In  the  finest 
■MDner.  The  flnt  thing  I*  to  obUln  lufflelent  dtptk  of 
1^1, — to  enable  the  roots  to  extend  themielvei  ft«oly, 


nt.± 
ud  t«  hold  motrtnre  withont  drying  up  tn  protracted 
ironthi.  This  may  be  obtained  by  digging  very  Ui^e 
bolea,  By  eight  l^t  In  diameter,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
Aeep,  and  filling  thero  with  rich  earth.  But  a  better  way 
)•  to  plow  the  whole  gurnice  to  that  depth ,  and  to  enrich 
It  well  by  mannrlng.  A  common  plow  will  descend  six 
•r  aeten  InoheS)  by  pasalng  another  plow  to  the  l^irrow, 
that  li  by  trench-plowing,  the  soil  maybe  looaened  tn 
ten  Incbes  or  a  foot.  But  by  means  of  a  good  mbsnil 
plow  In  tbe  common  fbrrow,  a  depth  of  fliteen  to  eigh- 
teen inchei  may  be  attained.  Kow,  to  work  the  manure 
lown  to  that  depth,  and  make  the  whole  one  broad  deep 
ted  of  the  richest  toll,  It  must  be  Brat  apread  on  the 
■nrtaee  etenl;  after  tbe  whole  haa  been  well  lobeoiled, 
then  barrowed  to  break  it  flne  and  mli  tt  wltb  the  top 
MB,aDd  than  thrown dowDbjatlioronghtTeDdi-plowlDg. 


For  although  tbe  trench- plowing  can  faardly 
be  worked  a  foot  In  depth  of  ilself,  yet  after 
a  good  loosening  with  the  subKil  plow,  b  may 
be  at  once  extended  down  a  foot  and  a  half. 
If  Ibis  la  done  in  the  fkll,  and  another  good 
plowing  giren  in  spring,  tbe  whole  wilt  be  ia 
fine  copdiiion  foriherecepttoD  of  trees.  I>ae« 
this  seem  like  a  great  deal  of  cost  and  labor? 
It  is  the  very  cheapest  way  of  getting  Gnv 
crops  of  the  best  fmit,  for  tbe  way  in  whidl 
strung,  long,  and  healthy  (boots  win  nm 
vp  even  tbe  Srst  year  will  seem  like  notbiac 
abort  of  magic;  and  the  short  time  in  which 
■uch  trees  will  begin  to  hang  out  their  raddy 
er  golden  treasurers,  and  tbe  sice,  beauty, 
and  richness  of  the  (Vnit  afforded  from  sacb  an  orchard 
kept  well  caltlTated  during  its  early  yean,  will  aatoniali 
tbose  who  haTe  nerer  seen  any  bat  slip-shod  culture. 

After  a  tree  Is  well  set  out  in  such  an  admirably  pre- 
pared SOD,  tbe  subaeqneut  treatment  altboogh  of  tbe 
greatest  importance,  is  rery  simple.  It  consists  merelj 
In  keeping  tbe  soil  mellow,  by  repeated  atirriDg,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  iny  vegetable  for  aereral  feet 
from  the  tree,  whether  it  be  weeds  or  the  growth  of  a 
crop.  A  hotd-cTop  is  however  admitslble.  as  behtg  next 
best  to  clear  mellow  gronnd,  because  most  of  tbe  aar- 
fsce  Is  still  kept  well  stirred  during  the  operation'of 
tillage.  A  towtd-dTop,  grass,  or  weeds,  ia  roinoiu  to 
young  trees. 

These  hints,  we  are  aware,  are  not  new  to  many;  but 
it  is  often  better  to  repeat  and  old  and  Important  troth, 
till  all  practice  It,  than  to  search  only  Ibr  what  Is  new- 


Stocka  for  Pears— GraAing  R«9e». 

Owing  to  tbe  prevalence  of  leaf  blight  in  pear  seed- 
lings, I  wM  Induced  tomakesome  experiment!  ontbora 
and  mountain  ash,  the  result  of  which  may  be  interest. 
Ing  to  those  culllvators  who  canaot  obtain  bealtby  pear 
sredlings.  I  fbnnd  that  the  Tyson.  Osbaod's  Sammer, 
Madeleine,  Julienne  and  St.  Ghialaln,  were  exceedingly 
thrifty  on  the  Engllsb  whitethorn ;  and  entirely  fkiled  oa 
the  Washington  thorn,  with  the  exception  of  (^band's 
Summer,  of  which  I  have  trees  of  this  season's  growth, 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  qnite  slont,  and  some  of 
them  considerably  branched,  so  mnch  so  as  to  afford 
flte  or  six  slocks  of  buds  of  good  siie .  On  Mountain 
ash — Fondsndte  d'Automne,  Dochesse  d'Orleans,  St. 
Ghislain,  and  Osband's  Summer,  were  remarkably  fine. 
They  were  all  spllce-grafled  on  the  roota  of  year  old 
seedlings,  the  splice  tied  with  candle  wtcking,  and  waxed 
wltb  common  grafting  wax,  laid  on  warm  with  a  brush, 
thus  entirely  excluding  the  ^r,'  and  whicb  also  enabled 
them  to  be  handled  with  more  safety  to  the  grmfl  than 
if  whip-grafled. 

Koses  of  several  varieties,  inch  as  the  common  Black 
Moss,  Gen,  Dnbonry,  and  indeed  all  the  Bourbon'i  I 
tried,  sncceeded  admirably  by  splice  grafting — snd  then 
placing  Are  or  six  in  a  pot  fllledwithchareoal,  leaf-mold, 
and  loam,  say  one-eighth  charcoal — then  pnt  in  a  awrf. 
trat*  hot-bed,  the  frame  being  covered  with  riofh  instead 
of  glass.  In  aboat  three  weeka  they  were  nicely  onlted, 
and  made  fine  saleable  plants  io  theantnmn|of  thcaami 
seaaoD.    E.  S.    Maetdon,  Sth  tu>.  SIM,  IS&l. 
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eiety.  Our  notices  in  this  department  mast  be  postpon- 
ed till  next  month. 

Dai&t  Hall  showed  a  Cuir  display  of  dairy  prodacts, 
of  the  quality  of  which  we  are  unable  to  speak.  In  the 
same  department  were  excellent  samples  of  seed  grain 
of  various  kinds,  flour,  meal,  corn-starch,  kc. 

Ukchamics'  Hall  was  well  filled,  and  contained  many 
useful  articles  of  late  invention  or  introduction,  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter. 

Mandfacturkks'  Hall  was  less  attractive  in  reference 
to  the  extent,  variety,  and  quality  of  the  articles  exhi- 
bited, than  this  department  has  been  on  previous  occa- 
sions. 

Floral  Hall  consisted  of  an  elliptical  tent  80  feet 
wide  and  140  feet  long.  Its  interior  arrangements  were 
designed  in  excellent  taste.  Next  to  its  outer  circum- 
ference, and  extending  round  the  whole  tent,  was  a 
series  of  terraced  shelves,  for  the  exhibition  of  fruit. 
These  shelves  were  very  closely  filled.  Next  to  this 
was  the  broad  passage  for  the  spectators.  Inside  of  this 
passage  ^as  the  series  of  tables,  parallel  to  the  fruit 
tables,  for  the  flowers.  These  presented  a  very  rich  dis- 
play. The  interior  area  was  occupied  with  a  large  mass 
of  rockwork  in  the  centre,  interspersed  with  ferns,  cac« 
tuses,  Ice,  surmounted  with  a  massive  rustic  tree,  sup- 
porting baskets  of  flruits,  flowers,  grapevines,  kc.  On 
each  side  of  the  rock- work  were  high  terraces  of  shelves 
densely  filled  with  a  rich  display  of  greenhouse  plants 
from  several  contributors. 

Among  the  fruits  which  excited  most  attention,  were 
the  fine  exhibition  of  peaches — ^many  specimens  of  Craw- 
ford's Early  measuring  from  10  to  11  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Bartlett  and  Stevens*  Gknesee  pears  were  ex- 
hibited possessing  great  beauty ;  and  there  was  a  profu- 
sion of  fine  apples.  The  following  were  among  the  princi- 
pal contributors: — 

Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  col- 
lection of  large  glass  jars,  containing  cherries,  strawber- 
ries, peaches.  Sec.  beautifully  preserved  in  a  fresh  state, 
sealed  air-tight.  Blssell  and  Hooker  of  Rochester,  very 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Chasselas,  and 
other  exotic  grapes,  grown  in  a  cold  house ;  several  other 
collections  of  foreign  grapes  grown  in  a  similar  way,  in- 
cluding Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Royal  Muscadine,  Ham- 
burg, fcc,  show  the  progress  of  the  culture  of  these  va- 
rieties. Among  the  principal  contributors,  who  all 
furnished  extensive  collections  of  fruits,  were  Benjamin 
Hodge,  of  Buffalo;  Thorp,  Smith  k  Co.,  of  Syracuse; 
J.  jr.  Thomas,  of  Macedon;  TV.  F.  and £.  Smith,  Gene- 
va; and  from  Ellwangcr  k  Barry,  C.  J.  Ryan,  Bissell  k 
Hooker,  N.  Hay  ward,  S.  Moulson,  and  others  of  Roch- 
ester and  vicinity.  John  Morse  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  ex- 
hibited 43  sorts  of  pears,  in  which  we  observed  very  fine 
specimens  of  Beurre  Bosc,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  Pratt. 
Ellwanger  k  Barry  had  more  than  a  hundred  sorts  of 
pears,  embracing  some  fine  and  rare  sorts..  One  of  the 
best  collections  of  plums  was  from  E.  Dorr,  of  Albany. 

Among  the  floral  contributions,  we  observed  exten- 
sive collections  fi-om  Wm.  Webb  and  B.  Hodge,  of  Buf- 
falo, John  Donnellan  and  C.  Fowls,  of  Greece,  and 
King  and  Dawe,  Ellwanifier  k  Barry,  A.  Frost  k  Co., 
8.  Moulson,  Wm.  Webster,  and  C.  J.  Ryan,  of  Roches- 


ter. A  beautifully  construct^  floral  alcove  was  pre* 
sented  by  A.  Frost  k  Co. ;  a  large  and  beautiful  box  of 
flowers,  of  some  200  sorts,  by  Mary  Devoe,  of  Aurora^ 
Cayuga  county;  and  a  very  striking  and  singular  con- 
ceit,— a  finely  proportioned  pony,  five  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  "  bloom-er,"  the  whole  com- 
^posed  of  fiowers  qu^  tastefully  arranged,  was  exhibited 
by  L.  £.  Smith,  of  Saratoga  county,  New-York. 

Tbb  Address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Stspbeh  A. 
Douglass,  of  Illinois.  It  was  devoted  mostly  to  practi- 
cal subjects,  and  contained  many  interesting  suggestions. 
It  was  Ibtened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 

Sales  or  Stock. — Sales  of  live  stock  took  place  at 
the  Fair  to  a  large  extent.  We  have  notes  in  reference 
to  many  of  these,  but  for  want  of  space  are  obliged  to 
postpone  them  till  next  month. 

Rot  in  Potatoes — ^Yellows  in  Psacb  Tsses — Dis- 
ease IS  Button  wood  Trees. — The  Meut.  Plovman 
gives  the  opinion  of  Its  editor,  that  insects  are  the  causa 
of  the  potato  disease.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  in- 
sect has  been  discovered,  but  it  is  his  ''  belief  that  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  glasses  we  may  yet  be  able  to  dis» 
cover  something  as  fatal  to  the  potato  as  the  squash-bug 
is  to  the  squash."  Is  the  editor  aware  that  all  parts  of 
the  potato  plant  have  been  often  examined  by  the  most 
**  powerful  glasses"  in  existence,  without  finding  any  such 
insects?  But  the  editor  claims  to  reason  from  analogy, 
and  contends  that  what  ^'sorne  people  call  '  the  curP* 
and  the  ''  yellows"  in  peach  trees,  is  caused  by  insects, 
and  that  the  blight  or  disease  of  the  buttonwood  or  sy- 
camore tree  has  a  like  cause.  He  says  the  worms 
**  work  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  and  eat  off  the 
leaves— when  the  worms  cease  to  work,  the  tree  isagaim 
clothed  with  a  new  suit,  provided  the  soil  is  rich  enough 
to  furnish  the  means.  If  not,  the  tree  dies  after  a  few 
successive  robberies  of  the  leaves,  as  all  plants  will.'* 
Now,  for  ourselves,  although  we  have  examined  both 
the  buttonwood  and  peach  tree  with  some  attention,  we 
have  never  found  any  insects  which  could  produce  Um 
maladies  alluded  to,  and  such  has  been  the  result  of  Um 
examinations  of  others.  Will  Mr.  Bcckiiimster  have 
the  goodness  to  send  us  specimens  of  the  insects,  with 
an  account  of  their  habits,  which  occasion  the  diseases 
spoken  of  in  the  buttonwoodand  peach  treet  He  thinks 
'*  there  may  be  new  creations  of  insects  at  the  present 
day,"  and  says,  ''  we  know  that  new  varieties  of  Insectf 
make  their  appearance  as  the  country  grows  older.** 
Will  he  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  what  '*'  new''  insects 
have  either  been  "  created"  or*  made  their  "  appear- 
ance?" In  this  matter,  we  believe  *'  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."       —  , 

Large  crops  or  Indiar  Corn.— It  Is  gratifying  to 
perceive  that  the  soil  of  the  <'Old  Colony ,7  though 
never  of  the  most  fertile  character,  is  able  to  produce' 
crops  of  Indian  com  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded,  and 
even  rarely  equalled  by  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
agricultural  society  of  Plymouth  county  (Mass.)  gave 
premiums  last  year  for  this  crop  as  follows:  Morrill 
Allen  145,  G.  W.  Wood  119,  Nathan  Whitman  109, 
Spencer  Leonard  106  bushels  per  acre.  Dixon  Bryant 
100  bushels  per  acre  on  three  acres.  Leonard  Hill  ftH* 
busheU  per  acre  on  two  acres. 
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New- York  State  Fair. 


The  eleventh  Annuftl  Show  and  Fair  of  the  New- 
Tork  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  took  place  at 
Bochester  on  the  16th  to  19th  of  September,  may  be 
deemed  to  hare  fully  equalled  any  previous  display. 
All  the  departments,  with  the  exception  of  **  MaDU&c- 
turers'  Hall,"  were  creditably  filHd,  while  in  seveFal^  another  occasion  more  particular  notices 


not  be  well  for  the  Society  to  provide  this  protection  in 
future  years?  The  expense  would  not  be  great.  Cotton 
doth  would  serve  for  the  canopy,  and  if  properly  taken 
care  of  it  would  last  many  years. 

We  have  only  room  at  present  to  flfpeak  of  the  exhi- 
bition in  brief  and  general  terms,  and  mu^  letve  to 


branches  the  competition  was  unusually  extensive.  The 
number  of  visitors  was  larger  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. A  comparative  idea  in  regard  to  the  attendance 
at  this  and  the  two  exhibitions  last  preceding  it,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  receipts,  which  for  1849  were  $8,144,- 
65  J  for  1850,  $10,466  61;  for  1861,  11,956.11. 

The  number  of  people  who  entered  the  grounds  dur- 
ing the  four  days,  must  have  exceeded  100,000.  The 
crowd  on  Thursday,  the  first  of  the  '*  shilling  days,'' 
was  absolutely  immense,  so  covering  the  whole  field, 
which  comprised  nearly  thirty  acres,  that  it  was  with 
difiBcuIty  a  person  could  pass  from  one  part  to  another. 

The  location  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the 
city,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Gknesee  river,  and  iVom 
the  elevation  of  the  land,  commanded  a  very  good  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  including  the  beautiful 
g;rouud8  of  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  field,  though  somewhat  rough 
in  its  surface,  was  on  the  whole  well  adapted  to  this  ob- 
ject. The  soil  was  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  rising 
Of  much  dust  till  towards  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 
though  the  clouds  which  rose  f^om  the  neighboring  road, 
proved  a  considerable  annoyance  when  the  wind  blew 
towards  the  field. 

The  general  arrangements  were  admirable,  both  in 
design  and  execution,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  the 
officers  and  others,  under  whose  direction  and  super- 
vbion  they,  were  made.  The  buildings  were  well  planned 
and  well  situated,  and  in  construction  and  finish,  were, 
in  some  instances,  a  decided  improvement  on  those  of 
previous  exhibitions.  So  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  the 
good  order  and  system  manifested  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  exhibition^  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  nume- 
rous  competitors.  The  various  superintendents  were  ac- 
tive and  accommodating.  Their  duties  were  very  ar- 
duous, and  they  are  entitled  to  many  thanks  for  their 
vigilance  and  untiring  exertions. 

The  occasion  has  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  in  its 
ultimate  results,  will  prove  largely  beneficial  in  aiding 
the  cause  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  the  other 
industrial  arts.  The  general  expression  among  the 
masses,  was  that  of  satisfaction.  We  heard  little  com- 
plaint of  want  of  accommodations,  or  of  extortion,  or 
Imposition.  On  the  contrary  the  liberality  of  the  citi- 
Eens'of  Rochester,  in  opening  their  doors  and  providing 
food  and  sf^elter  for  the  thousands,  has  been  frequently 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

The  weather  was  highly  favorable — ^the  change  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  previous  week,  being  very  fortunate 
and  agreeable.  The  clear  sunshine  was,  however,  even 
with  the  moderate  temperature,  somewhat  oppressive  to 
those  animals,  which  were  obliged  to  stand  fully  exposed 
ttom  morning  to  night  for  four  days  in  suooeaiion.  Nearly 
all  the  cattle  were  placed  in  this  situation.  A  few  of  the 
exhibitors  erected  awnings  over  their  animals,  which 


Horses  .-^This  interesting  department  was  unnsnally 
Aill,  and  comprised  good  specimens  of  the  different 
classes.  In  the  class  of  Blood  Horses,  the  competition 
was  quite  limited — Indeed  we  saw  but  three  or  four  ani- 
mals which  appeared,  strictly,  to  belong  to  this  breed. 
•We  noticed  Mr.  Burnett's  well-known  Consternation, 
and  the  horse  Prior,  bred  in  Virginia,  now  owned  hf 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Otsego  county ;  also  a  beautiful  fonr-jear- 
old  horse  by  GonstematioDi  owned  by  Geo.  Hammond, 
of  Rome. 

Of  Roadsters,  or  light  carriage  horses,  there  were 
some  excellent  specimens  of  the  Morgan  stock,  amoD| 
which  we  noticed  the  fine  horse  Morgan  Hunter,  owned 
by  Ackley  and  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamilton,  Madison 
county, — General  Gifford,  owned  by  Mr.  In^psrwllof 
Lodi, — Major  Gifford,  now  kept  at  Penn-Tan,  fonnerlf 
owned  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Jox:dan.  The  colts,  by  Gifford 
Morgan,  shown  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  East-Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Wier,  of  New-Hampshire,  as  well  as  thoae  I7 
Greneral  Gifford,  owned  by  Mr.  Dorr  of  ScottsTille, 
Monroe  county,  received  much  coramendatioD,  as  did 
also  a  colt,  by  Black-Hawk,  owned  by  Mr.  Remiqgtoi 
of  Sennett. 

The  class  of  Draft  Horses,  comprised  the  largest  dis- 
play we  have  ever  witnessed.  Many  of  the  beat  were 
the  progeny  of  an  imported  English  horse  called  Samp' 
son,  or  the  "  Robinson  horse,"  formerly  owned  by  John 
Robinson,  of  Wayne  county.  This  stock  of  horses  is 
highly  prized  by  many  for  the  purposes  of  farm  labor. 
A  pair  of  mares,  sisters,  six  and  seven  years  old,  wei^ 
ing  2,600  lbs.,  owned  by  Mr.  Hale  of  Lyons,  Wajoe 
county,  attracted  much  attention,  not  only  for  their 
size,  but  for  their  symmetry  and  apparent  strength. 

There  were  several  horses  in  this  class  from  Canada. 
One  called  Clyde,  of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  from  To- 
ronto,— ^which  was  exhibited  at  our  State  Fair  at  Buifii^ 
lo, — ^was  on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  three  of  bis 
progeny,  from  four  to  six  years  old.  They  were  all  of 
the  color  of  the  sire,  grey,  and  closely  resembb'ng  him 
in  shape.  The  old  horse  is  very  large — ^we  were  told  he 
had  weighed  upwards  of  2,000  lbs. — but  he  is  quite  ac- 
tive, and  trots  with  a  lighter  step  and  more  apparent 
ease,  than  many  horses  of  ordinary  size. 

The  matched  and  single  carriage  horses,  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  superior  to  several  previous  exhibitions.  We 
noticed  a  pair  of  handsome,  sorrels,  owned  by  Gen.  S. 
M.  Burroughs,  of  Medina,  and  a  pair  of  well  made  and 
well  moving  chestnnts,  owned  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Roches- 
ter. 

Cattle. — ^The  show  of  breeding  stock  in  this  depart- 
ment was  very  large — ^perhaps  larger  than  at  any  former 
show  of  the  Society;  but  the  fiit  cattle  and  working 
oxen  were  not  as  numerous  as  at  some  former  shows. 

The  Short-horns  were  well  represented  from  the  herds 
of  Messrs.  Morris,  Sherwood,  Chapman,  Becar,  Allen, 


greatly  promoted  their  quiet  and  comfort.    Would  it  I  and  others  in  this  State,  besides  several  fbe  specimens 
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from  Canada^  owned  by  Messrs.  Fergnsson,  Wade,  and 
others.  Mr.  Fergusson's  roan  bull,  Halton,  and  his  red 
oow,  and  Mr.  Wade's  roan  bnll,  **  American  Belted 
Will/'  were  among  the  very  best  animals  in  this  class, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  connoisseurs  that  Bfr. 
Fergusson's  cow  was  the  finest  Short-horn  cow  on  the 
ground.  A  bull  exhibited  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Winslow, 
Maine,  had  many  good  points. 

The  Herefords  were  principally  fh>m  Mr.  Sotham's 
.herd.  He  exhibited  a  considerable  part  of  his  stock, 
without  selection,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  of 
them  were  "  out  of  condition ;"  but  a  Judge  could  see 
that  there  were  several  very  fine  animals  among  them. 
A  two-year-old  bull  of  this  breed,  owned  by  Gen.  Har- 
mon, of  Wheatland,  has  excellent  symmetry  and  quality. 

The  Demons  were  in  larger  force  than  at  any  previous 
show,  and  although  some  of  the  animals  exhibited  in 
this  class  were  evidently  of  spurious  character,  there 
were  many  very  fine  ones,  which  were  no  disparagement 
to  this  beautiful  and  popular  breed.  The  imported  bull 
(bred  we  believe  by  Quartly)  shown  by  Mr.  Wainwright, 
of  Dutchess  county,  is  a  splendid  animal,  combining  al- 
most every  point  which  constitutes  perfection.  Several 
of  the  cows  and  heifers  froifi  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Van 
Bensselaer,  Morris,  Wainwright,  Stevens,  Beck,  Gar- 
butt,  Vernon,  Washbon,  Baker.  Hamlin,  Sbeffer,  and 
others,  were  excellent.  Mr.  Gapper,  of  Canada,  also 
exhibited  several  good  Pevons.  One  of  his  cows,  own 
sister  to  the  noted  bull  M^or,  (who  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Gapper,)  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  her  class,  and  his 
young  imported  bul^  has  some  very  superior  points — 
especially  the  general  fullness  and  levelness  of  his 
back. 

There  was  but  little  competiton  in  Ayrshlres.  Mr. 
Prentice  exhibited  nine  head,  among  which  was  his 
beautiful  young  bull,  Dandy  2d,  and  several  choice  cows 
and  heifers.  A  bull  was  also  exhibited  by  Wm.  Somer- 
ville,  EUicottville,  Cattaraugus  county.  There  jnras 
also  an  excellent  cow  owned  by  W.  A.  Mills,  of  Mount 
Morris,  Livingston  county. 

Several  Aldemeys,  or  Jerseys,  were  Q?:hibted  by  Mr. 
Colt  of  Kew- Jersey,  one  of  which  was  the  imported 
cow  which  was  shown  at  the  last  State  Fair  at  Albany. 
Mr.  Colt  also  exhibited  again,  his  imported  Hungarian 
cattle,  which,  from  their  novel  characters,  were  regard- 
ed with  so  much  curiosity  last  year.  They  have  greatly 
improved  in  general  appearance,  and  Increased  very 
much  in  size.  They  both  indicate  great  tendency  to  fkt- 
ten,  and  the  bull  has  good  shape,  and  evidently  possess- 
es great  strength  and  constitution.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  cattle  will  receive  a  fair  trial,  in  regard  to 
their  usefulness  for  our  purposes. 

The  most  interesting  specimens  among  the  tat  cattle 
were  three  spayed  cows,  five  and  six  years  old,  nearly 
fhll  blood  Devons,  owned  by  Greo.  Shefibr  of  Wheatland. 
They  were  all  remarkable  for  fatness  and  symmetry, 
and  one  of  them,  (the  smallest  of  the  three,)  exceeded 
any  other  animal  we  have  ever  seen,  in  the  amount  of 
high  priced  meat  she  carried,  in  proportion  to  the  coarse 
parts  and  offal. 

Sbkbp. — The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  the  largest  and 
best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Saxons  were  represented 
by  good  spedmeos  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Chureb, 


of  Oneida  county,  Colt,  of  Monroe,  and  Scoville,  of 
Connecticut.  The  reputation  of  all  these  flocks  is  well 
known.  The  Merinos  were  very  numerous.  The  stock 
known  aa  the  '*  French  Merinos''  was  shown  by  Gen. 
Harman,  of  Wheatland,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Gaines,  Orleans 
county,  Dickinson,of  Victor,  Ontario  county,  and  others; 
and  good  specimens  of  the  Spanish  stock  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Burritt,  of  Burdett,  f  ompkina  county.  Cook, 
of  Lima,  Livingston  county,  Dart,  of  Harpcrsfield, 
Delaware  county,  and  others. 

There  was  an  extensive  competition  in  South-Downs, 
and  most  of  the  lots  were  of  fair  quality — several  firsb* 
rate.  Those  belonging  to  Mr.  Morris,  of  Fordham, 
Westehester  county.  Col.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn  and 
Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Herkimer,  attracted  much  attention. 
Several  of  Mr.  Morris's' and  Col.  Sherwood's  were  ob- 
tained from  the  celebrated  English  breeder  Jonas  Webb. 

The  Long  Wools  were  quite  numerons,  but  for  the 
chief  excellencies  in  the  specimens  exhibited,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  we  are  indebted  to  our  Canadian  brethren. 
The  lots  offered  \>j  Mr.  Gapper,  of  Thornhill,  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Port-Hope,  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Pickering, 
were  good  specimens  of  Leicesters,  and  Mr.  Miller's 
ewes,  might  almost  be  taken  as  standards  for  that  breed. 
Some  fair  Leicesters  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Peck  of 
Lima,  Rathbun,  of  SpringflM,  Otsego  county,  McDo- 
nald, of  Warren,  m  the  same  county,  Horbury,  of  Co« 
Inmbia,  Niagara  county,  Swailes,  of  Sodus,  and  otl^s 
in  this  state. 

Swiss. — ^The  show  of  swine  was  quite  large,  but  in 
general,  the  stock  vras  by  no  means  of  the  best  quality, 
being  coarse,  bony  animals,  which  would  irequre  high 
feeding,  and  too  long  a  time  to  reach  maturity.  Some 
fine  Suffolks,  and  those  of  other  blood,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Fordham,  and  Wm.  Hallock,  of  Rush, 
Monroe  county.  Some  good  hogs  of  somewhat  larger 
size,  (Leicesters,)  were  shown  by  Turner  Brown,  of 
Chili,  Monroe  county,  and  Wm.  Webb,  of  Darien.  A 
Chinese  sow,— evidently  of  a  very  prolific  stock,  as  she 
was  suckling  18  pigs— was  shown  for  exhibition  only, 
by  Mr.  Delafleld..  the  President  of  the  Society.  The 
stock  indicates  the  tendency  to  fatten  for  which  the  Chi- 
nese swine  have  always  been  noted,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  lately  introduced  into  this  country,  and  baa 
not  yet  received  that  refinement  of  shape,  which  it  Is 
susceptible  of  attaining  under  the  direction  of  a  skillAil 
breeder. 

PouLTET  formed  a  large  display.  A  great  portion  of 
the  fowls  were  of  the  large  Asiatic  tribe,  known  under 
the  various  names  of  Malay,  Java,  Cochin-China,  Shan« 
ghae,  fcc. ;  some  of  the  best  of  which  were  offered  by 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Greenbush.  Some  good  Dorkings 
were  shown  by  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Black  Rock,  and  D.  P. 
Kewell,  of  Rochester.  Some  good  Silver  Polands,  or 
Silver  Top-knots,  were  shown  by  F.  W.  Collins,  of  Fast 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  county ;  and  some  very  good  Creole 
fowls,  by  Alfred  Stevenson.  Handsome  Bremen  and 
White  China  Geese,  were  shown  by  L.  F.  Allen  of  Black 
Rock;  wild  turkies,  by  L.  K.  Haddock,  of  Buffalo. 

Implshests. — The  display  of  agricultural  implementa 
was  quite  as  large,  and  embraced  a  greater  variety  and 
wider  competition,  than  any  former  exhibition  of  theSo- 
(For  coiiAiMio*,  «M  pag0  93&.) 
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€|jt  /crmir'i  giitt-36iiiit. 

'Wheeler's  ComUnrd  Tbresker  and  ninnoirer, 

Tliia  mBchiDe  was  invented  and  patenlod  by  Thokai 
B.  WaiEiK,  of  tbc  Brm  of  Wueuib.  Mimck  b  Co,, 
A^n][.  As  lh«  name  purports,  it  Is  designed  for 
thrcsliiog  and  clesDlng  grain  lit  one  operaliOD.  Tliewin- 
D,Dwing  apiaratus  may  be  fltled  to  powers  of  eilher  one 
oriwo  liorses)  the  cut  represents  tbe  latter,  sod  with 
lliis  power  tbe  machine  is  capable  of  getting  out  150 
buBbels  of  wliest.  or  300  bushels  of  oats  in  a  day.  Tbe 
naniber  of  hands  required  drpcods  much  on  the  facili- 
ties for  working  the  machine,  the  convenience  of  feeding, 
and  tbv>  room  for  disposing  of  the  straw.  We  saw  It  in 
operation  lately,  in  threshing  mowed  oats,  which  were 
not  in  the  bust  order,  and  It  worked  at  the  rate  of  40 
bushels  an  hour— cleaning  the  grain  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner— tlie  number  of  bands  employed  being  four  men  and 

Tije  cost  of  the  whole  apparatuj;  as  above  repreicnt- 
cd.  is  $200^  tbe  additional  cost  on  account  of  the  win- 
nower, it  $56.  Further  particulars  will  he  learned  from 
the  ndverlisemeat  of  Messrs.  WnsBian  b  Co. 


HHrrestiBg  Indian  Con. 

Eds.  CuLTiTAToa— 1  notice  iu  the  Cultivator  for  Sep- 
tember, under  tbe  head  "  HarTesling  Indian  Com,"  an 
implied  call  for  an  experiment  I  made  about  12  years 
•luce,  in  wliicb  I  was  highly  graliBed. 

I  made  an  experiment  (tn  about  one  and  a  half  acres,  (I 
■honid  judge,)  by  lopping  the  atalks  on  half  the  piece — 
divided  l>y  plats  of  four  ronseach,  commencing  with  two 
ron'stopped.  then  left  fonr  untoppcd,  then  lopped  four, 
andso  on,  through  the  pii^ce,  ending  al  the  last  siilc  as  I 
begin,  with  (wo  roirs  u mopped— so  that  just  half  of  tlie 
corn  WHS  topped  and  half  iutl  untnpped,  and  the  division 
■o  made  as  to  leave  no  diSlrence  in  the  quality  or  qnan. 
tity  of  corn  iu  either  part.    The  ro\Fs   were   north  and 

It  is  10  long  since  I  made  tbe  experiment  that  I  am 
unable  (o  give  the  details  as  to  the  time  of  cutting,  tbe 


exact  amonnt  of  difference,  be.  The  above  pine  m 
topped,  (or  hair  of  i:}  at  a))OTB  deacrihed,  at  tbe  nut 
time  of  topping  in  that  section  of  counlrj,  FnnUlg 
coiinty,  Mass..  on  the  east  of  Ibe  Conneclicnt  tint. 
The  corn  was  planted  on  my  land,  by  a  neighbor,  npM 
shares,  and  his  share  waa  half,  and  tbe  reaioo  of  By 
inakiDg  this  experiment  was,  I  wa*  convincrd  Ihsl  tan 
lost  more  by  topping  Ihan  by  cutting  up  at  the  boUon, 
while  my  neighbor  ttclived  otherwise.  'When  the  con 
was  ripe,  we  gathered  it  In  the  same  day,  haikinf  il 
in  the  field,  weighing  the  ears  as  we  pni  them  iulo  iIm 
wagons,  and  the  resntt  was,  I  had  from  my  half  of  lit 
piece,  divided  aa  above  described,  and  left  to  ripen  Is  Us 
order  of  nature,  1400  lbs.,  while  the  owner  of  the  other 
half,  which  waa topped,  had  only  1112  lbs.  fhmhiiparti 
making  a  diSerenee  of  nearly  300  Iba. 

Itis  proper  to  mention  that  we  were  «tiided  that  bit 
corn  was  a  little  tbe  dryeit,  bnt  deduct  SO  Ihs,  rf  U« 
overplus  on  that  accouDtand  it  leaves  more  diftmet 
than  the  valne  of  the  tops  he  took  off. 

I  had  another  piece  of  ahoat  an  acre  in  the  mdm  Held, 
bnt  plsUted  myseTr and  having  DO  partnership  aboDlit. 
About  10  or  IZ  days  after  my  neighbor  had  topped  h* 
part  of  the  former  piece,  a  froat  came,  and  snppotiig  it 
to  be  so  severe  on  the  corn  that  it  waa  best  to  cut  it  op 
at  the  bottom,  I  went  into  it  with  my  help  and  calsli>»l 
half  of  that  piece,  on  one  side.  We  round  on  Ibe  dry- 
ing off  of  tbe  frost  and  dew,  kc,  that  tbe  oom  nant 
as  badly  ii^ured  by  tbe  fVoat  as  we  had  anllcipaled,  v  1 
left  the  remainder  to  ripen  aa  before,  Iu  tbe  order  of  ■■ 

When  we  gathered  the  corn ,  we  took  the  same  uctbtd 
to  ascertain  the  proportional  quantity,  by  weighing  tin 
ears,  and  found  about  half  the  diSference  In  qnaMily  >■ 
faror  of  (he  part  standing,  that  we  found  on  tlie  fbraK 
piece.  It  may  he  proper  here  to  remark  that  we  cat  it 
up  a  little  earlier,  in  relation  to  Its  ripened  coediiiog, 
than  la  commonly  done  when  cut  up  at  bottom,  vi 
somewhat  later  than  the  usual  time  of  topj^. 

Now  from  the  above  two  etperiments,  we  ohtam  t*s 
important  Items  of  iaformalion.    First,  tba  UMMt  c«(i 
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will  be  prodaced  by  letting  the  crop  ripen  in  the  order 
of  nfttnre ;  and  second,  that  by  cutting  np  at  the  bot- 
tom, although  a  groater  molestation  or  derangement  of 
nature's  operations,  yet  we  get  more  grain  than  by  top> 
ping.  Now  as  to  the  value  of  the  stalks  topped,  com- 
pared with  those  cut  up  at  bottom,  I  have  not  any  t>o8i- 
tive  knowledge,  but  will  venture  an  opinion  that  stalks 
cut  at  the  bottom  are  worth  about  double  what  they 
Would  be  topped,  after  taking  all  the  bearings  into  the 
account;  such  as  getting  them  clean  off  the  land,  making 
manure  of  the  refuse,  and  the  extra  trouble  of  getting 
the  topped  stalks  out  of  the  corn  ^ound,  &c.  X  am 
sensible  that  cutting  up  at  bottom  makes  heavy  work, 
which  some  ^  who  are  on  the  watch'tower  for  a  quarrel 
with  labor,  complain  of,  but  when  the  crop  is  well  stock- 
ed np,  and  gets  suitably  dry  for  storing,  it  is  a  much 
shorter  Job  to  get  in  a  field  of  corn  in  that  way,  than  it 
is  to  pick  and  husk  in  the  field,  or  even  to  pick  it  with 
the  husks  on  and  carry  It  into  the  corn-house  or  barn, 
or  any  other  building  that  may  be  designed  for  such 
use^.  And  then  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  bad  weather, 
and  may  be  husked  out  more  at  one's  leisure,  than  when 
itanding  in  the  field.  Olivxb  Moo&b.  Kengingtorif 
8tpt  1, 1861. 
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£ztreiiiea«««ComparatiTe  Taloe  of  Carrots« 

We  notice  in  an  "  official"  report  of  a  discussion  by 

the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Msios  stated 

that  ''  carrots  are  equal,  bushel  for  bushel,  to  corn  or 

oats,"  aa  food  for  animals.    Prof.  Mapcs,  speaking  on 

the  same  subject,  said, 

'*  As  to  carrots,  parsnips,  lie,  experiment  has  dis- 
tinctly shown  that  in  feeding  for  pork,  the  roots  make 
it  for  four  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  and  corn  for  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  Campbell  of  Jersey  has  fully 
demonstrated  this,  and  so  have  I." 

We  regard  these  as  random  assertions.  We  think 
highly  of  the  carrot,  and  have  often  recommended  its 
culture;  but  even  gold  may  be  too  highly  estimated,  and 
we  cannot  understand  how  carrots  can  be  ''equal,"  in 
nutriment  or  value  to  corner  oata,  bushel  for  bushel. 
True,  it  may  be  better  for  an  animal  to  receive  a  certain 
proportion  of  carrots,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  grains  mentioned.  But  this  no  more 
proves  that  the  carrots  are  ''  equal"  to  the  grains,  than 
the  ikct,  that  it  would  he  better  for  a  man  to  eat  a 
pound  of  potatoes  and  a  pound  of  meat,  rather  than  two 
ponnda  of  meat,  proves  that  potatoes  are  "  equal"  to 
meat,  pound  for  pound.  Both  (kcts  simply  show  .that 
the  animal  system  is  benefitted  by  the  mixturt  of  food 
mentioned. 

We  should  like,  to  see  the  details  of  the  experiments 
which  "  distinctly  show"  that  pork  can  be  made  iVom 
carrots  and  parsnips  at  four  and  a-half  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  when  made  from  corn,  it  would  cost  twelve  and 
a-half  cents  per  pound.  We  do  not  deny  that  pork  may 
be  made  fVom  roots  at  the  price  named,  but  we  cannot 
see  why  it  should  cost  twelve  and  a-half  cents  per  pound 
to  make  it  from  com.  We  know  there  are  not  many 
accurate  experiments  on  which  we  can  rely  as  positive 
proof,  on  this  subject.  From  the  results  of  some  trials 
made  in  Essex  county,  Mass.,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
concluded  by  a  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  that  county,  to  whom  the  subject  waa  referred,  that 


a  bushel  of  com  would  make  twelve  pounds  of  pork. 
Supposing  the  com  to  be  worth  sixty  cents  per  bushel, 
this  would  make  the  cost  of  the  pork  five  cents  per 
pound.  Prof.  Jonxsroir,  in  a  late  lecture  in  ScotUtnd| 
said,  "  the  Chinese  and  Berkshire  pigs  are  said  to  pro» 
duce  ten  pounds  of  bacon  for  every  imperial  bushel  of 
com  [grainj'tbey  consume."  But,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  mixing  food  for  animals,  and  the 
experience  of  nuiny  farmers  teaches  that  pork  Can  be 
niade  to  better  advantage  by  mixing  grain  or  meal  with 
vegetables  or  fruits,  t]^n  by  either  separately. 


*•! 


Agricnltare  and  Horticnltare  in  Greene  Co.,  Jf.  Y* 

Ens.  CuLTiTATOn — ^I  was  very  much  interested  in  tho 
"  Sketch  of  the  late  Judge  Hayes,"  in  the  August  No. 
of  the  Cultivator— especially  in  that  part  of  it  which 
sketches  his  plans  and  mode  of  agriculture.  There  i»so 
much  good  sense  in  his  management,  that  I  concur  with 
his  plan,  and  have  substantially  practiced  it  for  years 
past.  I  have  but  a  small  farm  of  80  acres;  five  of  it  I 
have  set  out,  mostly  with  fruit  trees,  and  nursery  trees, 
of  which  I  have  a  great  many  choice  varieties,  as  well  as 
a  fine  fiower  garden.  For  many  years  past,  I  prepared  a 
pen  for  my  hogs,  which  is  a  hard  pan  bottom,  slightly 
sloping  south,  at  the  lower  fence  of  which  I  set  up  edge* 
wise,  fiat  stbnes  settled  down  tothe  hard  pan,  to  prevent 
leakage  of  manures,  and  like  Judge  Hayes,  I  make  it  a 
depot  of  all  surplus  weeds,  potato  tops,  straw,  and  many 
large  kinds  of  weeds  that  our  highways  are  filled  with; 
and  to  these  I  sometimes  add  slaked  lime  and  leached 
ashes,  and  all  the  manure  and  bedding  of  one  of  ray  hor- 
ses, and  from  this  source  I  usually  get  from  25  to  80 
loads  per  year,  of  the  best  manure.  I  also  have  a  com- 
post hollow  in  my  yard,  where  two  cows  and  another 
horse  are  kept,  which  adds  a  rich  dressing  for  my'lands. 

Some  four  years  since,  I  added  to  my  little  farm  about 
three  acres,  on  one  acre  of  which  the  refuse  tan-bark  of 
an  old  fashioned  tannery  had  been  spread,  including  the 
lime,  had  been  mixed  with  the  earth ;  and  from  this  I 
drew  many  a  load  of  rich  dressing  for  my  strawberry 
beds,  and  around  my  grape-vines  and  roots,  and  some 
in  my  flower  garden,  and  around  quince  trees,  gooseber- 
ries and  currants,  which  I  cultivate  in  single  stalks,  kept 
fVee  from  weeds  or  grass.  These  dressings  produced  large 
gooseberries,  particularly  the  imported  "  Roaring  Lion," 
of  Scotch  origin,  and  which  have  measured  over  six  inches 
in  circumference  the  longest  way,  and  five  the  other  way, 
and  the  imported  English  Sweet  Williams  are  nearly  as 
large.  I  have  a  small  jar  of  them  preserved  in  the  purest 
alcohol,  reduced  one  half  by  pure  water,  and  sealed  up. 

I  now  have  over  one  hundred  quince  trees  that  are 
bearing,  nearly  all  in  single  standards,  and  of  the  apple 
kind.  They  often  have  weighed  a  pound  each,  and  bear 
annually.  Currants  trimmed  in  single  stalks,  often  grow 
five  and  eight  feet  high,  and  the  white,  red  and  black, 
are  much  enlarged,  and  remain  good  till  frost  comes,  by 
reason  of  keeping  the  ground  clean,  and  well  dressed 
with  compost,  and  the  plants  either  staked  np  with  hem* 
lock  stakes,  or  trimmed  np  along  picket  fences;  and 
they  produce  large  quantities  of  large  stems.  So  it  is 
with  the  common  black  raspberry,  which  I  have  trans- 
ferred from  the  field,  and  have  staked  up  with  the  Red 
and  White  Antwerp,  and  keep  the  ground  clean. 
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Last  fall,  on  clearing  up  about  three  acres  of  new  land 
to  sow  some  Mediterranean  wheat,  I  found  thatlL  swale 
of  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  was  filled  with  a  rich  black 
moldy  that  had  been  perhaps  60  years  accumulating,  from 
decaying  leaveSi  and  the  running  of  a  small  spring  that 
spread  around  on  the  flat.  In  some  places  it  was  fVom 
one  and  a  half  to  two  f^et  deep,  and  while  carrying  ma- 
nuce,  and  cultivating  and  plowing,  for  sowing  the  wheat, 
I  drew  80  two*horse  waggon  loads  of  this  mold  to  my 
garden  and  fhxit  yards,  and  added  some  lime,  asheS, 
leached  and  unleached,  and  where.the  ground  was  clay- 
ey I  added  fine  sand,  washed  into  heaps  on  my  premises 
in  a  great  freshet.  My  vegetable  garden  and  a  sloping 
field  of  fruit  trees,  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  I 
dressed  with  this  and  other  manure,  and  plowed  it  up  in 
ridges  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  enable  the  Arosts  of  winter  to 
pulverise  and  make  it  fine  for  early  planting  in  the  spring. 
A  sufficient  portion  of  that  80  loads,  I  preserved  in  heaps 
near  my  fruit  yards  and  garden,  and  two  small  meadows 
set  with  trees,  to  be  used  the  past  spring  to  dress  them, 
and  put  round  the  trees,  fiower-beds,  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery, grapes  and  strawberry  beds,  as  well  as  over  tulip 
bulbs.  And  at  no  season  have  I  ever  had  so  fine  a  growth 
of  tulips,  crocuses,  crown-imperials,  double  and  single 
Michigan  roses,  double  and  single  Yellow  Huron  roses, 
and  the  Baltimore  Belles'  and  other  varieties,  and  at  this 
time  my  garden  is  alive  with  double  and  single  sun-fiow- 
ers,  from  black  to  white,  as  well  as  the  Silesian  Gold- 
flower,  which  blossoms  twice  a  year,  and  often  three 
times.  At  strawberry  time  we  feasted  on  somehalf-do- 
Een  varieties  of  fine  strawberries,  the  last  of  which  were 
the  Ross'  Phoenix,  Boston  Pine,  the  Beehive  and  Hovey's 
Seedling.  The  last  one  was  larger  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. I  have  other  fine  kinds,  set  last  spring,  obtained 
from  Marshall  P.  Wilder 's  garden,  that  I  am  satisfied 
will  prove  fine  another  year.  This  rich  feast  was  follow- 
ed by  rich  treats  of  raspberries  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  still  bearing. 

I  obtained  last  year,  some  fine  dwarf  pears  on  quince 
standards,  that  blossomed  finely  this  year.  They  were 
imported  from  France  by  Thorp,  Smith  k  Hanchett,  of 
Syracuse.  Of  25  which  I  got  of  them,  my  neighbors 
got  all  away  fVom  me  but  ten.  And  of  over  80  of  simi- 
lar kinds,  that  I  got  this  spring  from  Mr.Wllder's  garden, 
and  20  more  from  Thorp  5l  Co.,  nearly  all  were  taken 
by  purchasers  who  were  glad  to  get  them  at  from  60  to 
56  cents  each,  because  tbey  were  fine;  and  such  a  fine 
growing  season  as  we  have  had,  has,  in  connection  with 
the  dressing  around  my  fruit  trees,  put  them  forward, 
and  they  are  more  frilly  loaded  with  fruits  of  numerous 
yarieties.  (over  one  hundred,)— especially  my  plum  and 
quince  trees,  are  overloaded,  and  apples,  pears  and  peach 
trees,  well  filled.  My  choice  cherry  trees  were  young, 
and  Just  beginning  to  bear,  and  the  birds  picked  most  of 
them  this  year.  I  have  over  500  fine  grafts— mostly 
whip  grafted — and  a  good  many  pears,  whip  grafted  on 
•small,  thrifty  quince  sprouts,  that  are  growing  finely, 
and  have  several  thousands  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  cher- 
ry, and  plum  trees,  that  are  in  fine  order  for  budding. 
The  constant  rain  keeps  a  good  fiow  of  Juice  under  the 
bark,  and  all  yet  budded  bid  fkir  to  live. 

Excuse  me  fbr  so  long  an  epistle.  But  when  I  think 
of  the  ease  with  which  our  flurmers  could  fill  their  gar- 


dens and  fruit  yards,  with  the  Aca/%  and  deUdonakuida 

of  firuit,  I  can  hardly  stop  describing  them,  and  tbecA^ 

mode  of  cultivation.     They  seem  to  me  to  be  Hwdgwad 

for  the  health,  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  boDeat 

yeomanry  of  our  rich  agricultural  * '  Empire  State."    A. 

M.    Durham,  ^ttgiut  10, 1851. 

•  •• 

«<  Chess  wiU  torn  to  WlieaU'* 

Thb  maxim  has  been  handed  down  from  generatioD  to 
generation,  but  the  fnre$ent  day  is  one  in  which  maay 
facts  are  demonstrated  by  way  of  experimetUf  rather 
than  by  the  traditions  of  our  flithers. 

Last  fall,  I  picked  out,  head  by  head,  of  the  fltifdksa- 
son  wheat,  three  bushels,  which  I  sowed  on  new  lamd, 
a  part  of  which  was  rather  wet.  It  was  sowed 
fore  part  of  Octobei>-and  produced  alight  cro] 
all  the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  g^wth  of  ektu; 
yet  when  I  came  to  harvest  it,  there  was  not  a  heed  of 
chess  to  be  found  in  the  ptccs. 

And  now,  formers,  if  you  wish  to  raise  a  cn^  ofdieM, 
I  advise  yon  by  all  means  to  sow  chess,  and  not  oalcn^^ 
on  making  it  out  of  wheat,  for  unless  yon  have  better 
success  than  I  have  had,  you  will  ctfiainlyfaSi  of  a  good 
crop.  I  am  expecting  to  sow  20  acres  of  new  land  this 
&11,  and  should  I  receive  the  blessing  of  a  good,  crop,  I 
hope  to  be  able  another  year  to  furnish  a  few  farmers  la 
this  vicinity  with  the  pare  Hutchinson  wheat,  and  nothing 
but  wheat,  and  that,  too,  which  I  shall  not  he  afraid  to 
warrant  will  not  turn  to  chess  if  sowed  on  new  land. 
SoLOMOK  Leonard.    Btrkthtr^t  Tioga  county,  N.  T., 

nth  August,  1851. 

..  ■    ■■■■♦#» 

Cropa  in  Seaeca  Co«Blr-«.8tage  for  Ciittimg  Wkeat. 

Ens.  Cultivator — ^Having  finished  my  wheat  liarvesl^ 
and  being  now  about  finishing  the  hay,  I  write  yon  a  few 
lines  about  crops,  ko.  Our  wheat  crop  in  this  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  I  think  is  a  very  good  one ;  mine,  I 
know,  will  turn  out  about  the  same  as  last  year.  My 
hay  cr<^  is  the  largest  I  ever  cut— in  fact  It  is  immense, 
and  I  presume  It  must  be  the  same  thronght  Wcssteni 
New-York.  Oats  are  also  very  good;  bariey  is  said  to 
be  excellent ;  corn,  I  think,  from  what  I  liave  aeen,  can- 
not make  a  good  crop. 

I  have  noticed  of  late  a  strong  desire  in  your  correa- 
dents,  and  also  in  those  of  other  agrienUural  piq^ers,  to 
induce  farmers  to  cut  their  wheat  before  it  is  rqpe.  I  am 
well  aware  that  cutting  wheat  in  a  raw  etate  makes  the 
best  and  hansomest  sample;  but  I  notice  some  adTise 
cutting  it  fiM/ve  ^yt  before  it  is  ripe.  Kowitwonht 
be  absurd  to  cut  wheat  in  this  country  twelve  days  be- 
fore it  is  ripe— indeed  the  fkrmer  had  better  have  it  de- 
stroyed by  a  hail  storm,  than  cut  It  twelve  days  before 
ripe,  because  in  that  case  he  would  save  the  expense  of 
harvesting  green  wheat,  whfeh  would  be  almost  worth- 
less, as  fkr  as  the  grain  was  concerned.  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  wheat  In  this  neighborhood  h  cat  by  reap- 
ing machines,  there  is  no  danger  of  fiirmera  cutting  it 
twelve  days  before  it  is  ripe,  as  they  could  not  do  It  with 
machines  until  nearly  ripe. 

I  notice  a  great  deal  said  about  saving  from  aheHIng 
when  cut  green,  but  let  these  men  bind  sheaves  a  week 
or  two,  and  they  will  see  that  wheat  cut  even  e^ht  days 
before  ripe,  win  shdl  In  handling^  more  tiian  when  just 
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80  hard  Uiat  the  grains  will  not  brniie  between  the  thumb 
and  finger. 

CoYERijio  Dbaihs. — ^Indirections  aboat  covering  tiles, 
I  notice  the  Joints  are  to  be  covered  with  a  todf  shavings 
or  ttravf.  I  have  laid  on  my  farm  over  fifteen  miles  of 
tile  drains.  I  hare  a  double  tree,  nine  feet  long,  and  I 
put  a  horse  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  and  plow  the  earth 
right  on  the  tiles,  without  any  covering,  and  I  have 
never  had  a  stoppage,  excepting  where  the  tiles  were  too 
small  to  contain  the  water. 

I  have  purchased  10,000  tiles  to  lay  this  fall.  A 
neighbor  laid  12,000  last  spring,  and  several  others  are 
going  to  drain  this  fall.  The  low  price  of  wheat  will 
be  a  hindrance  to  draining,  but  nothing  'pays  as  well  as 
this  business.  We  have  another  tile  machine  start- 
ed in  this  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  Whartenby,  at  Water- 
loo, is  also  g;etting  another  put  in  operation,  also  another 
kiln  and  sheds  for  drying ;  but  the  increasing  demand 
would,  I  think,  take  more  if  they  could  be  got.  One 
of  my  neighbors  intends  laying  15  or  20,000  this  fiiU  and 
next  spring. 

In  covering  tiles  by  the  plow,  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  is  no  stones  large  enough  in  the  first  furrow  to 
break  the  tiles,  and  the  first  f\irrow  should  be  a  light 
one. 

Plowing  fok  Whbat. — ^I  notice  that  one  of  my  neigh- 
1>or8  is  mowing  his  pasture  fields,  with  the  intention  of 
plowing  them  up  for  sowing  with  wheat  this  fall,  with 
one  plowing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  may  have  a  good 
crop,  provided  we  inunediately  get  good  soaking  rains, 
80  that  it  can  be  deep  and  thoroughly  plowed;  if  not,  my 
opinion  is  that  there  will  be  more  timothy  than  wheat 
next  season.  Although  we  have  had  many  rains  to  re- 
tard hay-making,  and  even  damage  part  of  the  hay,  we 
have  not  had  khj  soaking  rains  to  wet  or  soften  clay  soils. 
John  Johnston.    Near  Geneva,  Aug,  6, 1851. 

Advantages  of  Drainage. 

The  advantages  of  drainage  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conspicuous  as  the  system  is  adopted  and  extended. 
This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  till  the  increased  pro- 
ducts and  profits  of  cultivated  land,%ill  be  augmented 
to  an  amount  which  is  at  present  beyond  estimation. 
Col.  Shs&wood,  of  Auburn,  lately  informed  us  that  he 
liad,  within  about  a  year,  purchased  14,000  drain-tiles, 
from  the  manufitctory  of  Mr.  Whaktsnbt,  of  Waterloo. 
He  has  laid  nearly  all  these,  and  their  benefit  is  already 
80  obvious,  that  he  intends  to  lay  more  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  obtained.  Col.  S.  showed  us  a  field  of  wheat, 
on  a  part  of  which  tiles  were  laid  last  fall.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  crop  on  the  drained  portion,  was  very 
manifest.  He  related  an  incident  illustrating  the  effects 
of  drainage  in  bringing  the  soil  to  a  workable  condition 
in  spring.  On  a  part  of  a  field  having  rather  a  tenacious 
soil,  he  laid  tiles  just  before  thesetting-inof  last  winter. 
The  last  spring  was  wet  and  backward,  and  much  ground 
could  not  be  plowed  till  very  late.  He  intended  this 
field  for  barley,  the  sowing  of  which  he  was  anxious  to 
do  at  the  proper  season,  but  was  oMIged  to  deffer  opera- 
tions on  account  of  the  undralned  land.  At  length 
plowing  vras  commenced,  and  the  forrows  were  run  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  cross  both  the  drained  and  un- 


to the  other,  the  plowman  was  at  once  struck  with  tho 

difference  in  the  condition  of  the  soil— -that  on  tho 

drained  part  breaking  up  sufficiently  dry  and  ''  erum- 

bly,"  or  iViable,  and  the  other  being  stiff  and  '*  dam* 

my."    The  plowman  observed,  also,  that  the  draft  of 

the  team  was  plainly  less  when  plowing  the  drained  pari 

than  on  the  other.    The  different  in  the  condition  of 

the  soil  was  obvious  when  the  seed  was  sown,  and  a  cor« 

responding  difference  was  doubtless  exhibited  in  the 

yield  of  the  crop. 

»•* 

Flax-Cotloa  and  Linen* 


There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
discoveries  and  experiments  of  Claosssn  and  others  in 
regard  to  the  spinning  and  manufacture  of  fiax  by  ma* 
chinery ,  will  result  in  important  improvements.  Fabrics 
have  already  been  produced  in  England  fVom  cotton  pre* 
pared  by  M.  Claussen's  process,  specimens  of  which, 
and  of  the  cotton  in  various  states,  have  been  sent  to 
this  country.  An  editorial  article  in  the  New- York 
Tribune i  speaking  of  those  articles,  says  *'  The  simply 
dressed  fibre  is  as  clean,  as  fine,  as  soft,  as  strong,  as 
easily  spun,  as  any  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  is  said  to  cost 
but  nine  farthings  (less  than  five  cents)  per  pound  in 
England.  That  it  would  produce  a  fabric  every  way 
equal  to  the  best  bleached  shirtings  or  sheetings,  we  have 
no  doubt."  In  relation  to  the  fiax-cotton  fabrics,  it  fs 
said — ^'  they  are  at  once  elegant  and  serviceable,  espe- 
cially a  pantaloon  stuff  closely  resemblhag  satinet."  And 
of  the  specimens  of  dyed  flax-cotton,  it  is  said  they  are 
"  perfect,  proving  the  capacity  of  this  staple  to  take 
the  most  delicate  tints  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  colors." 

It  should  be  here  stated,  that  the  prepared  fiax  pos- 
sesses decided  felting  properties,  and  may  be  formed  into 
fabrics  in  combination  with  wool.  Specimens  of  these 
fabrics,  consisting  of  fiannel  and  broadcloth,  of  various 
colors,  and  said  to  possess  remarkable  strength  and 
beauty,  have  been  exhibited  by  M.  Glaussen  at  London. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Batehav,  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  writes 
Orom  London  that  M.  Glaussen  has  disposed  of  his  right 
to  use  his  process  in  the  United  States,  and  that  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  the  production  of  the  flax-cot- 
ton here.  Mr.  B.  suggests  that  fkrmers  who  are  grow- 
ing flax  for  seed,  should  save  the  straw,  after  the  seed  is 
threshed  out,  in  anticipation  of  its  becoming  valuable. 
He  states  that  the  machinery  which  M.  Glaussen  uses 
for  reducing  the  straw  to  a  suitable  condition  fbr  market, 
is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  series  of  iron  ro^ 
ers,  propelled  by  horse  or  other  power,  which  so  crusn 
and  break  the  woody  portions  of  the  straw,  that  by 
shakmg  or  *'  scutching"  it  can  be  mostly  separated  from 
the  flbre,  and  is  made  ready  for  the  chemical  process 
which  prepares  it  for  spinning. 

While  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  have  been 
going  on  abroad,  others  of  a  not  less  interesting  nature, 
have  been  made  in  our  own  country.  Dr.  O.  S .  Lsaviit, 
of  Maysville,  Ky.,  has  invented  a  process  for  spinning 
unrotted  flax  and  hemp  by  machinery.  By  this  process 
he  states  that  "  linen  fine  enough  for  the  best  shirt  linen 
can  be  produced  fVom  the  unrotted  hemp,  whfle  the  un^ 
rotted  fiax  will  be  run  to  the  very  finest  numbers." 

It  is  not  designed  by  this  process  to  bring  flax  and 


drained  portions  of  the  field.    On  passing  from  the  one  [  hemp  into  a  oondition  resembling  cotton,  but  to  preserri 
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the  peculiar  qualities  of  those  articles  in  the  fabrics  pro- 
duced from  tliem.  The  inveutor  is  sanguine  in  tlie  be- 
lief that  ''  linen  can  be  produced  as  cheap  as  cotton 
goods  of  the  same  fineness  when  raw  cotton  fh  not  less 
than  seven  cents  per  pound."    He  says, 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  biit,  by  Claussen's  process, 
a  Taluabie  substitnt^^r  cotton  can  be  produced  (torn. 
flax,  and  these  two  processes  render  all  the  flax -growing 
world  independent  of  the  cotton-growing.  By  neither 
process  is  flax  wanted  in  its  rotted  state,  but  in  the  very 
condition  most  convenient  for  the  farmer,  and  in  which 
he  can  produce  the  greatest  quantity." 

Dr.  L.  states  that  a  charter  has  been  obtained  fVom  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky,  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Haysville  Linen  Company,  and  that  the  practicability  of 
his  process  is  about  to  be  tested  on  a  large  scale. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  points 
claimed  to  have  been  gained  by  Dr.  L.'s  invention: 

1.  The  use  of  unrotted  hemp  and  flax,  being  mowed 
or  cradled,  and  not  pulled,  thus  saving  the  great  expense 
of  rotting  and  breaking. 

2.  The  ability  to  run  the  coarsest  and  most  rigid  hemp 
or  flax,  to  the  finest  numbers. 

8.  The  saving  of  the  heretofore  expensive  heckling 
process,  using  a  machine  which  removes  from  the  skives 
tho  lumps  and  short  fibres  as  they  pass  through. 

4.  Making  not  more  than  half  the  tow  usual. 

5.  Securing  uniformity  and  certainty  of  full  strength 
of  fiber,  and  greater  consequent  durability  of  the  fabrics. 

6.  Rendering  the  bleaching  remarkably  cheap  and 
•imple,  where  it  is  now  difficult. 

7.  Doing  away  entirely  with  the  offensive  smell  and 
nnwholesome  air,  now  a  source  of  such  universal  com- 
plaint in  flax  mills. 

'•<> 

French  vs*  Amerfean  Kerinoa* 


Eds.  Cultivatok — As  there  has  been  much  interest 

manifested  by  the  community  of  late,  in  relation  to  the 

**  French  Merino  Sheep,''  and  as  the  late  importations 

Increase  that  interest,  I  would  like  to  know  the  intrinsic 

▼alue  of  those  sheep  compared  with  the  Spanish  or 

American  Merinos.    And  perhaps  we  can  come  at  in  no 

better  way  than  by  asking  a  few  questions,  which  I  wish 

you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  to  answer.    First, 

what  did  the  pure  blood  French  Merino  wool  sell  at  per 

pound,  to  the  manufacturer,  last  year?   or,  in  other 

words,  whfit  is  its  relative  value  compared  with  the 

American  Merino?    Second,  what  is  the  relative  weight 

of  the  two  classes,  taking  the  feed  into  consideration? 

Third,  how  do  their  constitutions  compare  under  the 

same  care,  and  with  the  same  quality  of  food?    A  Sub- 

BCBiBsa.     Vergennetf  Vt.y  July  4,  1851. 

#  ^ 

AdTantages  of  Parinf^  and  Bnming  Soils* 


Mr.  PosET,  (Jour,  R.  Ji,  8.)  states,  that  a  piece  of 
▼ery  stiff  clay — so  stiff  that  it  appeared  to  be  '^  clay 
antempered  by  any  grit,"  and  which  packed  so  hard  in 
dry  weather  that  it  could  hardly  be  dug  with  a  pickaxe 
— ^was,  in  1846,  drained  and  breast-plowed,  and  a  part 
burned  over — ^the  other  being  left  on  account  of  wet 
weather.  It  was  sown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was 
kB  follows: 

Where  the  sward  was  burnt, 6  qrs..  or  48  bus. 

Land  unburnt, 2  16 

The  same  land  was  burnt  again  immediately  after  the 
oats  were  taken  off;  part  was  burnt  and  part  left  un- 
burnt, on  account  of  wet  weather  as  before.    The  burnt 


land  yielded  a  good  Crop,  the  unburnt  a  very  poor  one. 
It  was  again  pared  and  burned,  and  sowed  to  vhest. 
The  yield  on  the  part  which  had  been  thoroughly  bunk 
for  three  years,  was  42^  bus.  per  acre. 

Mr.  FusET  also  relates  another  experiment.  A  por- 
tion of  a  fleld  was  dressed  with  burnt  clay,  and  i  por< 
tion  left  undressed.  It  wai  sown  to  wheat  andtherei 
suit  was  as  follows: 

Soil  simple, 87}  bos. 

Dressed  with  80  yards  burnt  clay. . . .  46i 

80  yards  do.,  and  sheep  folded, 471 

>•■ 
CxcorsiOB  to  Paris* 


Paxu,  AKvn  9,  VSSL. 

Eds.  CvLTiYATOB — On  the  invitation  of  the  Prefect 
and  Municipality  of  Paris,  the  Commissioners,  Executift 
Committee,  Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  aod  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  a  very  few  of  the  aldermen  of  Losdoo, 
left  on  the  flrst  instant,  on  an  Excursion  to  Paris.  I 
was  fortunate  in  securing  a  place  in  the  first  tnin  with 
my  luggage.  We  started  at  9  A.  M.,  and  passed  rapid. 
ly  to  Folkestone,  mainly  through  the  county  of  Keat 
The  land  on  the  route  was  rather  of  a  light  chancter, 
and  the  crops  not  very  good.  In  fact,  taken  together, 
as  poor  as  any  I  have  seen,  except  in  the  county  of  Dor. 
ham.  Hops  were  frequently  seen — appeared  very  veil. 
The  poles  are  much  shorter  than  ours,  and  the  Tioes 
much  smaller.  They  looked  healthy  apd  vigorou,  asd 
a  good  yield  is  anticipated. 

We  arrived  at  Folkestone  at  half  past  11,  and  nam- 
diately  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Boulougne.  The  steaiO' 
ers  on  the  route  are  small  open  boats — ^the  cabins  oot 
large  enough  to  hold  more  than  50  persons— the  residae 
of  the  passengers  are  accommodated  with  a  deck  pas- 
sage— much  like  working  one's  passage  on  the  tow-path 
of  the  canal.  The  distance  ft*om  Folkestone  to  Boo- 
longne  is  about  29  miles.  Soon  after  we  left  the  harbor 
the  little  boat  began  to  roll  about,  and  the  pasKogrrs, 
many  of  them,  g^ve  indications  that  they  were  oat  of 
their  element.  Wash-bowls,  which  are  provided  in  abut- 
danoe.  were  soon  in  requisition  in  every  part  of  the  boat, 
and  a  large  portiojFof  those  on  board  were  sea-sick,  aod 
looked  the  very  picturerof  despair.  Among  the  Dnm> 
ber  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  behaved  veiy 
undignifiedly'  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  oTer 
which  he  presides,  and  within  whose  limits  be  allows  m 
MoldUrs  to  be  quartered.  But  these  things  were  sooa 
ended.  In  two  and  a  half  hours  we  were  landed  at  Boo- 
longne,  where  we  found  a  large  company  of  Moosieon, 
with  soldiers  in  blue  coats  and  red  pantaloons,  viitios 
for  us.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  being  the  lioo  of 
the  party,  was  received  on  landing,  by  the  Prefect  cf 
Boulougne,  and  had  to  make  a  -speech  in  reply  to  sd  ad- 
dress made  him,  which  he  managed  to  do  quite  cleTerly, 
though  it  smacked  somewhat  of  salt  tpatir.  We  wen 
then  escorted  to  the  railroad  station,  where  a  hot  break* 
fast  was  prepared,  sufficient  for  all.  It  was  prepared  is 
good  style,  abundance  of  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums,  pears,  ftrawberries,  cherries,  melons.  *c- 
We  did  ample  justice  to  the  breakfast,  and  speecbei, 
and  wine,  and  hurras  for  the  angle  terres,  My  Loid 
Mayor,  kc,  were  very  abundant.  After  about  tf» 
hours  delay,  we  started  off  In  two  trains  ibr  Fari^-thc 
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Lord  Mayor  leadiog  off.  We  passed  through  a  level 
cottDtry  to  Amiens,  about  100  miles.  The  whole  coun- 
try^  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  under  cultivation. 
The  crops  generally,  were  quite  light — comprising  almost 
every  variety  of  grain.  There  were  no  division  or  other 
fences  on  the  route ;  the  land  cultivated  in  small  plats 
by  the  peasantry,  and  the  variegated  fields  of  every  hue, 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  There  were  no  farm 
dwellings  to  be  seen,  as  with  us.  Occasionally  we  pass- 
ed a  small  village,  with  thatched  houses,  and  narrow 
winding  streets,  where  the'cultivatorsof  the  land  re- 
aide,  many  of  them  having  to  go  miles,  daily,  to  their 
work.  Their  iq^plements  arc  quite  rude — the  plow  in 
general  use,  and  in  fact, the  only  one  I  saw,  was  lilse  the 
one  in  the  Agricultural  Museum,  from  Canada. 

On  the  marsh  land  on  the  route,  of  which  there  was 
considerable,  we  observed  immense  quantities  of  peat, 
cut  up.  and  in  many  places  pits  of  it  smoking,  which  is 
used  for  fuel,  and  in  some  instances,  I  presume,  for  ma- 
nure. On  many  of  the  small  grass  plats  in  the  fields, 
cows  were  feeding,  tied  to  stakes,  on  others  sheep,  in 
cafe  of  a  shepherd  and  dog.  Very  few  pastures  were 
0een,  where  there  was  any  considerable  number  of  cat- 
tle grazing,  and  meadow  land  Is  very  rare.  The  whole 
country  was  under  crops — wheat,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  clover,  red,  scarlet  and  trefoil,  sanfoln,  hemp, 
potatoes,  poppies,  Swedish  turneps,  mangel  wurtzel,  kc. 

The  land,  evidently,  on  this  route,  requires  deeper 
plowing,  and  much  more  manure.  Occasionally  lime 
was  to  be  seen,  prepared  for  the  land^  but  generally  the 
crops,  from  the  shortness  of  the  straw,  and  the  light  heads 
of  the  grain,  gave  evidence  of  a  lack  of  proper  culture. 
Much  of  the  grain  was  being  cut.  A  cradle  with  short 
fingers  was  in  use.  They  cut  with  this  towards  the  grain, 
ms  with  the  sickle.  Women  are  employed  in  all  varieties 
of  work  in  the  fields,  and  old  men  generally  with  them. 
Very  few  young  men,  comparatively,  are  in  the  fields. 
They,  I  presume,  are  in  the  army  of  the  Bcpublic,  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection. 

When  we  arrived  at  Amiens,  which  is  quite  a  large 
town,  we  found  a  great  crowd  gathered,  and  a  large 
party  of  military  in  ferocious  looking  caps,  and  abun- 
dance of  hair  upon  their  faces,  who  were  regaling  them- 
selves at  a  table  which  had  been  liberally  prepared  for 
my  Lord  Mayor.  We  alighted,  and  prepared  to  do  Jus- 
tice ourselves  to  the  viands  which  were  left,  and  several 
of  us  were  in  time  to  do  our  part  to  the  remains  of  the 
feast,  but  the  bell  rang  for  the  cars,  and  we  hastened  to 
our  seats,  and  remained  for  half  an  Aovr,  while  the  sol- 
diers demolished  the  whole  of  the  repast,  wines  and  all! 
We  thought  this  was  rather  rich  for  La  belle  France! 
but  we  took  it  as  a  very  fkir  Joke,  and  passed  on.  ^We 
arrived  in  Paris  about  12  at  night,  and  having  taken  the 
precaution'  to  engage  rooms  some  days  previous  to  the 
fete,  we  found  comfortable  qnarters,  which  very  many 
were  unable  to  obtain.  The  next  morning  Paris  was 
opened  up  to  us,  with  all  its  beauties  and  splendid  pala- 
ces, churches.  Sic. 

In  the  afternoon,  or  rather  evening,  7i  o'clock,  we 
bad  the  dinner  served  up  to  some  500,  in  a  style,  that 
few  can  equal.  The  room  itself  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  I  have  ever  seen — ^moet  gorgeously  decorated, 
with  splendid  paintings,  statuary  of  busts,  lighted  by 


nearly  8,000  wax  lights.  Ko  account  can  do  Justice  to 
it.  The  dinner  waa  most  admirably  got  up,  enough  for 
all,  a  plate  for  each,  and  800  French  waiters,  who  did 
not  wait  for  a  call,  but  anticipated  your  every  want,  and 
studiously  furnished  to  each  the  very  best  provided. 
After  the  dinner  was  concluded,  a  speech  from  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  answering  to  our  Mayors,  was  respond* 
ed  to  by  Lord  Granville  on  behalf  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners, and  one  from  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris — was  responded  to  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  an  adjournment  was  had  to  the  other 
rooms  of  the  hotel,  where  several  thousands  were  as- 
sembled, to  listen  to  the  music  of  a  concert  which  cams 
off  as  soon  as  the  dining  room  was  arranged  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  Palace  of 
Yersailles,  its  ground,  gardens  and  fountains  were  all 
opened  to  the  guests  and  the  public.  The  Palace  found- 
ed by  Louis  XIY,  is  an  immenso  structure,  furnished  in 
a  manner  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  that  can  be 
imagined.  Every  room  was  ornamented  with  superb 
paintings  of  the  Kings,  Marshals,  Constables.  Ice.  of 
France,  from  its  earliest  history,  down  to  Louis  Philipe. 
The  c^eat  victories  of  the  Empire,  from  the  earliest 
dates  to  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarlno.  The  paintings  of  Kapoleon's  reign  are  among 
the  most  attractive,  though  one  of  the  Algerine  battles 
struck  me  as  a  picture  that  would  bear  study  better 
than  almost  any  other  in  this  great  collection.  The 
palace  is  so  extensive,  and  the  rooms  so  numerous,  thai 
it  took  upwards  of  three  hours  to  pass  through  it  and 
catch  even  a  glimpse  of  its  many  palntingsand statuary. 
They  have  our  American  officers  and  statesmen  of  tho 
Revolution — Washington,  Hamiltpn,  Franklin,  &c..  and 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown  is  admirably  given,  with  por- 
traits from  life  of  the  French  and  American  generals 
and  officers. 
The  fountains  were  let  to  play  at  a  cost  of  10,000 

» 

francs.  They  are  scattered  in  different  directions  over 
the  entire  grounds  through  the  avenues  of  trees,  very 
tastefully  arranged,  and  more  than  a  thousand  Jets  were 
throwing  up  columns  of  water  altogether,  producing  a 
scene  the  tout  entemble  of  which  probably  cannot  be 
seen  elsewhere,  the  world  over.  I  could  not  but  reflect 
as  I  sauntered  through  the  palace,  the  garden  and  the 
grove,,  who  built  these  splendid  palaces,  and  who  fiirnish^ 
ed  the  means.  They  were  erected  to  idolize  a  man,  who 
has  passed  away  for  ever.  They  were  erected  by  the 
toil  and  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people,  who  in  those 
days  were  esteemed  as  fit  instruments  to  live  and  toil 
and  die  merely  to  gratify  human  pride  and  ambition. 
May  that  day  never  arrive  when  our  country  shall  be 
trampled  down  by  the  despot,  erecting  the  monuments 
of  his  triumph  upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  institutions! 

After  returning  to  town  in  the  evening,  we  walked 
through  the  grounds  and  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries, 
Champs  Elysees,  &c.  Here  we  found,  apparently,  the 
whole  population  of  Paris,  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
amusement.  Theatres,  circuses,  mountebanks,  gaming 
tables,  and  lighter  amusements,  were  all  in  full  opera- 
tion,  open  to  all,  and  the  people  enjoying,  to  all  appear- 
ances, this  motly  scene  right  well.  On  returning,  we 
went  through  the  Boulevard,  the  .great  fhshionable^ 
promenade  of  the  city.    The  most  fashionable  part  of 
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tills  promenade  is  the  Bonlevafd  des  Italiens.  Here 
lottngers  of  both  sexes  seat  themselves  and  pass  most  of 
the  day.  The  gaiety  of  this  spot,  until  after  midnigbt, 
exceeds  all  description.  Chairs  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  splendid  Cafe's  and  Restaurants,  which  are  let  at 
two  sous  each.  J^  we  passed  along  we  found  throngs 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  seated  around  little  round  tables 
tipping  their  cofibe  or  wine,  while  crowds  were  pressing 
along  on  the  wide  sidewalk,  and  carriages  rolling  noiseless- 
ly, almost,  orer  the  nicely  McAdamised  streets.  The 
streets  are  brilliantly  lighted,  as  are  the  cafes,  and  the 
places  of  resort,  and  the  whole  presented  an  appearance 
the  taiost  enchanting  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  next  day  was  a  reception  at  St.  Cloud  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  This  is  a  spacious  palace,  si- 
milar in  its  character  to  Versailles,  though  not  as  ezten- 
dve,  though  equally  rich  in  its  decorations,  paintings,  &c. 
and  connected  with  which  are  many  interesting  recollec 
tfons.  It  was  the  farorite  resdence  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Josephine,  Maria  Lousia,  Kapoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe. 
The  grounds  are  very  beautif\illy  laid  out — ^fountains  are 
particularly  arranged,  and  play  admirably;  and  the 
whole  presents  a  combination  of  luxuries  that  would 
enable  one,  who  otherwise  was  rightly  prepared  for  it, 
here  to  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content,  and  also, 
to  bless  others  in  the  ftee  use  of  these  splendid  walks, 
and  gardens,  &c. 

A  dinner  was  served  up  here  for  2,000,  but  only  500 
could  get  into  the  orangerie,  when  it  was  laid  out,  so 
that  great  scrambling  was  exhibited  for  the  feast  which 
was  long  delayed,  and  it  was  more  than  two  hours  before 
the  most  modest  were  privileged  with  eating  even  a 
morsel.  But  as  all  things  must  have  an  end,  this  was 
ended  late. in  the  night,  and  the  wearied  out  visitants,, 
returned  within  the  walls  to  slumber. 

At  each  avenue  out  of  the  city  are  gates,  at  the  Bar- 
riers, as  they  are  called.  There  guards  are  stationed  to 
receive  the  tolls  for  everything,  almost,  that  pass  into 
the  city.  So  at  Yersailles,  as  we  approached  Mhe  bar- 
rier, being  in  a  private  carriage,  we  were  stopped  and 
asked  if  we  had  any  thing  liable  to  duty,  before  we 
passsed  in.  I  believe  this  custom  exists  in  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

The  next  day  I  visited  with  Mons.  Yattemare,  some 
of  the  public  offices,  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  found  the  heads  of  the 
departments  very  attentive,  and  anxious  to  learn  much 
about  our  county.    B.  P.  J. 

What  causes  thk  DirrsEBircs? — ^The  North  BritUh 
jigriculturitt,  speaking  ta  reference  to  the  diflbrence  In 
the  quality  of  ihe  flesh  of  different  breeds  of  animals, 
says. 

As  regards  the  Black-faced  Cheviot,  and  South-Down 

breeds  of  sheep,  the  West  Highland,  and  Angus  breeds 

of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  these,  if  not  more  nutritious  Is  at 

least  palatable.  The  Bhort-homs,  Herefords,  and  Devons, 

when  fkttened  at  a  proper  age  prodnce  beef  of  excellent 

quality,  but  !s  often  deficient  In  that  finely  flavored  taste 

which  distinguishes  such  breeds  as  the  West  Highland. 

How  much  of  this  Is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  breeds, 
or  to  the  fbod  upon  which  they  are  reared,  are  questions 
which  we  think  have  not  received  that  atteutioa  from 
■cientiflc  men  which  the  subject  demands. 


UBivenity  of  Alliaiiy. 
DopartoiMit  of  flf^eptific  Agxlonltiirab 

The  Trustees  of  the  tTxi  vbbsitt  or  Albakt  ,  euufineed 
of  the  vast  importance  which  they  should  attaid  to  the 
subject  of  improvement  in  Agriculture,  have  made  ^is 
an  object  of  special  attention  in  their  first  steps  toward 
the  organization  of  a  complete  Scientific  School. 

Nearly  all  of  our  more  intelligent  fiumers  are  bow 
sensible  that  their  profession  is  one  which  should  be  stu- 
died: that  it  is  a  profession  in  which  the  speciaUy  edu- 
cated man  occupies  the  same  position  of  advantage  that 
he  does  in  every  other  pursuit  of  life.  The  old  gtks  of 
opposition  to  all  theories,  and  of  condemnation  ngpafwi 
all  books,  are  now  fast  yieldfaag  to  an  eager  desire  for 
instruction,  and  to  at  least  a  partial  b^ief  in  the  effica- 
cy of  science.  Indeed  some  iarmers  go  much  farther 
tnan  this,  in  expecting  results  that  are  at  preeent  cer- 
tainly not  within  the  range  of  possilnlity,  «k1  that  Uiere 
is  little  reason  to  suj^Kwe  will  ever  be  realized. 

Instruction  then  is  needed  to  supply  what  ia  called  for 
by  one  class,  to  confirm  the  still  doubtful  minds  of 
another,  and  to  sweep  away  the  too  extravagant  expec- 
tations of  a  third.  It  is  also  needed  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  a  class,  still  it  b  to  be  feared  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, who  look  upon  all  progress  with  incredajity 
and  suspicion,  and  who  frown  indignantly  upon  the  iaea 
that  any  one  can  impart  new  light  to  them  in  the  way 
of  their  own  business.  Under  the  inflaenoe  and  the 
practice  of  such  men  as  these,  a  great  portion  of  oar 
land  is  now  deteriorating  under  cnltivHtion^  and  will 
continue  to  deteriorate,  until  it  reaches  at  last  the  co3>> 
dition  of  certain  tracts  in  some  of  our  older  States, 
where  the  crop  does  little  more  than  return  the  seed 
sown.  Every  year  of  the  system  now  pursued  by  vast 
numbers  of  our  farmers,  increases  by  an  immense  amount, 
the  labor  and  the  expense  that  will  be  necessary  in  re> 
storing  the  land  again  to  a  proper  state  of  fertility. 

That  this  evil  b  felt,  that  it  is  endured  with  isopa- 
tience,  fe  attested  by  the  great  numbers  of  active  uid 
inflnential  societies  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country ;  by  the  increasing  pa- 
tronage  extended  to  agricultural  books  and  periodicals; 
by  agricultural  surveys,  past  or  in  progress;  and  by  the 
numerous  efforts  toward  the  establishment  of  schools 
where  scientific  agriculture  shall  be  the  end  and  aim  of 
study. 

The  reasons  which  operate  so  strongly  in  recommend- 
ing Albany  as  the  proper  place  for  the  location  of  a  great 
Scientific  School,  tell  with  redoubled  force  when  the 
organization  of  the  Agricnltural  department  is  eonoder- 
ed .  The  capital  of  the  greatest,  moat  wealthy,  and  most 
powerful  State  of  the  Union ;  a  Slate,  too,  more  folly 
alive  than  any  other  to  the  cause  of  Agricultural  im- 
provement ;  the  nucleus  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fiuential  Agricultural  society  of  the  Union,  a  society 
whose  annual  shows  bring  together  a  greater  concourse 
than  those  of  any  similar  society  in  the  world ;  the  most 
desirable  and  accessible  position  with  regard  to  the  New 
England  St^ates,  and  on  the  great  lines  of  oommunicatioii 
North.  South,  and  West,  it  presents  a  combination  of 
advantages  that  may  be  properly  called  unequalled: 

In  view  of  such  arguments  as  these,  in  view  of  the 
often  expressed  desire  of  the  people  of  this  State  for  at 
least  the  commencement  of  an  institution  which  should 
have  some  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  its  tarming 
population,  the  Trustees  have  decided  to  go' as  Car  dur. 
log  the  present  season,  as  their  means  andibe  short  time 
available  for  organization  will  allow. 

They,  therefore,  announce  a  course  of  Lectures  by 
Prof.  JoHK  P.  NoRTOH,  uow  for  some  years  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Scientific  Agriculture  ia  Yals 
College.  Prof.  Norton  will  commence  his  course  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  and  coutioue  it  during  the  ensuing 
three  months.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  the 
practical  man,  and  the  subjects  are  intended  to  be  pi» 
sented  in  such  a  ntanner  aa  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  never  before  attended  to  such  studies. 
A  complete  and  detailed  outline  of  the  general  oonnec- 
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tions  between  science  and  practice  will  be  given,  and  will 
be  fully  illustrated  byexperimenta. 

The  Bubfltancea  of  which  the  Soil,  the  Plant,  and  the 
Animal  consist,  will  be  shown  and  their  properties  de- 
scribed. The  ^oil  will  call  attention  first,  with  regard 
to  its  composition  in  different  localities.  Hs  resulting  fer- 
tility or  barrenness,  the  means  of  iroprbvlng  it  by  drain- 
age, the  composition  and  effect  of  mannres  applied,  and 
the  most  economical  methods  of  fertilization. 

To  this  will  succeed  the  Plant,  with  an  acconnt  of  its 
structure  in  various  parts,  its  composition  so  far  as  our 
crops,  common  trees,  and  fruits,  are  concerned,  with  the 
various  theories  of  rotation;  in  this  part  of  the  course 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  different  crops  is  dwelt  upon 
at  considerable  length,  and  illustrated  bv  very  full  tables. 
To  such  statements  a  notice  of  the  Animal  economy 
will  naturally  succeed,  prefaced,  however,  by  two  or 
three  Lectures  on  butter  and  cheese,  giving  the  most 
authentic  theoretical  and  practical  information  on  all 
points  connected  with  their  manufiusture,  preservation, 
&.C.  After  this  come  the  various  theories  of  feeding  and 
fttteniog  animals,  with  references  to  numerous  practical 
examples. 
'  By  such  a  course  the  various  beautiful  theoretical  and 
most  important  practical  connections,  between  the  soil, 
the  plant,  and  the  animal,  will  be  distinctly  brought 
forward,  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Saltations  and  conversational  meetings  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  lectures,  for  Budi  as  choose  to  at- 
tend them. 

Prof.  Jambs  Hau.,  of  the  K.  T.  State  Geological 
Survey,  will  lecture  at  the  same  time  on  Geology,  and 
80  much  of  Mineralogy  as  is  necessary  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  subject.  This  course  will  have  especial 
reference  to  the  bearings  of  Greology  and  Mineralogy 
upon  agriculture,  tfnd  other  economical  interests.  The 
practical  advantages  of  the  connection  of  geological  with 
agricultural  science,  will  be  briefly  pointed  out  in  the 
course  by  Prof.  Norton ;  in  this  course  these  snbjects 
will  be  more  fully  elucidated,  and  the  student,  aided  by 
the  State  collection,  and  the  very  fine  private  one  of 
Prof.  Hall,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  such 
knowledge  as  will  be  of  much  value  in  ailer  life,  what- 
ever may  be  his  profession,  and  will  besides  be  produc- 
tive of  infinite  pleasure,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  visit 
Tarions  sections  of  our  country.  Greological  and  miner- 
alogical  information,  when  possessed,  is  always  called 
into  frequent  action,  and  gives  its  possessor  weight  and 
influence  in  any  community. 

A  course  on  Entomology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
injurious  or  beneficial  action  of  Insects  on  vegetation, 
may  also  be  expected.  This  course  will  be  by  Dr. 
HsNKT  GoADBt,  formerly  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London.  This  gentleman  will  be  able  to  illustrate 
bis  course  by  a  collection  of  specimens  altogether  un- 
rivalled, and  exhibited  to  the  class  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  and  the  compound  microscope.  The  advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  are  entirely  ob- 
vious, and  have,  moreover,  been  hitherto  quite  unat- 
tainable in  this  country. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  which  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  attend  a  course  on  Engineering  and  Surveying, 
a  knowledge  of  which  snbjects  would  prove  highly  valu- 
able and  a&o  remunerative  to  every  practical  farmer. 

Prof.  Cook,  Principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  will 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Elementary  Chemistry, 
to  such  students  of  this  department  as  may  desire  it ; 
the  course  to  be  both  experimental  and  practical. 

It  would  seem  that  any  practical  man  must  see  the 
advantage  of  attendance  upon  such  a  course  as  has  been 
dwelt  upon  in  the  foregomg  portion  of  this  circular. 
Science  is  brought  forward  and  inculrated,  not  to  super- 
sede practice,  but  in  its  aid.  The  information  given  is 
upon  points  which  are  really  of  vital  importance,  a 
knowledge  of  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  abso- 
lutely-essential to  every  farmer.  These  Lectures,  too, 
come  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  comparatively  little 
is  doing  on  the  farm,  and  may  thus  be  attended  without 
neglecting  any  material  interest. 

The  importance  to  a  young  man  of  thus  residlngfor  a 
time  within  tlie  atmospbera  of  a  litenury  iDstitotkm,  ean 


scarcely  be  overestimated.  He  comes  in  contact  with 
others  who  are  also  bent  on  improvement,  and  has  al- 
most unlimited  access  to  books^  he  learns  to  think  for 
himself'^to  see  that  a  practice  is  not  necessarily  right 
because  it  is  old  ,*  he  becomes  favorably  disposed  to  the 
adoption  of  every  usef\il  improvement,  and  the  whol6 
circle  of  his  ideas  and  intelligence  is  permanently  enlarg- 
ed; he  makes  bis  profession  an  interesting  study,  not  a 
mere  routine  of  hard  work,'  and  while  better  paid  for 
exertion,  as  superior  well-directed  knowledge  always  is, 
he  takes  a  higher  rank  in  society,  as  a  man  understand- 
ing hid  own  business  better  than  those  who  have  not  en* 
joyed  like  opportunities. 

It  is  Intended  to  offer  free  tickets  to  the  courses  on 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  €tn  Greology  and 
Mineralogy,  on  Entomology,  and  probably  on  Engineer- 
ing, Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to  two  young  men  in  eack 
senatorial  district  of  the  State,  the  tickets  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  several  Senators.  The  same  privilege 
will  be  extended  to  each  of  the  Colleges  in  the  State, 
the  students  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  of  each  College 
from  the  graduating  class  of  the  previous  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  liberality  may  be  continued  in  subse- 
quent years,  that  in  this  way  sixty-four  young  men  may 
be  annually  aided  and  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  State, 
to  disseminate  the  valuable  information  which  they  have 
obtained.  The  tickets  for  the  Agricultural  Lectures 
will  be  $10;  for  the  Geological  $10;  for  the  Entomolo- 
gical course  $5.  All  are  payable  in  advance,  but  the 
student  only  attends  such  as  he  may  select. 

The  price  of  board  in  req>ectable  families  varies  from 
$2  to  $2.60  per  week,  exclusive  of  washing.  Two  or 
more  young  men,  by  clubbing  together,  can  hire  a  room 
respectably  furnished,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  and 
study,  for  fifty  cents  each  per  week,  and  can  uimish 
themselves  with  food,  fuel,  light,  and  evervthing  except 
washing,  at  a  total  expense  of  from  $1.87i  to  $1.50  per 
week  in  winter. 

For  farther  information  apply  either  to  Prof.  JoHir 
P.  IfoBTON,  Kew-Haven,  Ct.,  to  Prof.  James  Hali., 
Albany,  or  to  B.  P.  Johnsoh,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
N.  y.  State  Ag.  Society,  Albany. 

Another  circular,  in  pamphlet  form,  stating  the  general 
objects  and  plan  of  this  University  at  length,  will  soon 
be  issued,  and  can  be  had  on  application  as  above. 

The  annnal  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 
and  continues  sixteen  weeks.  The  corps  of  Lecturers, 
eight  in  number,  is  full  and  able,  the  museum  unsurpass- 
ed in  this  country,  and  the  other  facilities  of  a  high 
character.  The  full  fee  for  all  the  courses  is  $70. 
Graduation  fee  $20. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  December  will  commence  the 
first  course  in  the  Law  Department  of  this  University, 
under  the  charge,  as  professors,  of  Hon.  Ira  Harris,  L. 
L.  D.,  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Amos 
Dean,  Esq.  With  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  best  Law 
Libraries  in  the  country,  of  excellent  teachers,  and  the 
holding  of  frequent  courts,  it  is  obvious  that  this  Law 
School  will  offer  unusual  facilities  to  the  student.  The 
course  will  continue  sixteen  weeks,  the  fee  forthe  entire 
term  being  $40.  Full  circulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Prof.  Amos  Dean,  Albany. 

Pbosfhatb  or  Lime. — Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  Ro- 
chester, states  in  the  Genesee  Furmer  that  the  mineral 
phosphate  of  lime  used  in  England  as  manure,  contains  50 
per  cent  of  phosphate,  and  is  sold  when  prepared  for 
use  with  sulphuric  add,  at  $26  per  ton.  The  phosphate 
of  lime  at  urown  Point,  in  this  stflfte.  contains,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Prof. 
Emmons  and  Prof.  Norton,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
phosphate.  This  will  afford  a  criterion  of  its  value  com- 
pared with  the  English  article.  Mr.  Harris  states  that 
he  has  seen  the  prepared  phosphate  applied  to  various 
crops.  Its  effects  were  greatest  on  tnrneps — often  in- 
creasing  that  crop  four  fold.     Its  effects  on  leguminous 

Slants,  clover,  beans,  kc,  werfe  beneficial;  on  wheat, 
nt  little  benefit  was  derived.    He  sn^ests  that  it  msy 
.prove  of  great  nse  in  tobacco  coUnre. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE   MONTH. 

AcKHOWLEDOiMiiTs. — Comninnicatlons  hare  come  to 
band,  since  o«r  Ust,  from  H.,  M.  S.  Bidwell,  T.  B.  Mi- 
ner,  C.  B.  Rappe,  F.  Partridge,  Solomon  Leonard,  An 
Inexperienced  Frnit-grower,  J.  J.  M.,  D.  E.  C.  Bra- 
man,  B.  H.  Andrews,  A  Young  Observer,  T.  F.  Eyre, 
J.  W.  Gray,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  B.  P.  Johnson,  D.  T., 
Oliver  Moore,  L.  Darand,  H.  C.  W.,  W,  G.  Edmund, 
•on,  Samuel  Logan,  J.  Conant,  A.  C.  D.,  B.,  S.,  A 
Subscriber.      ,    • 

Books,  PxuPHLrrs,  tc,  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows:    Transactions  of  the  Tork  county  (Maine)  Ag. 

Society,  for  1847,  *48  and  '49. ^Half  a  do«en  new 

Chrysanthemums,  from  Gko.  G.  THO&Buair,  Esq.,  As- 
toria,  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers,  by    Samuel  L. 

Dana,  8d  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  (rom*the  publisher, 
J.  P.  Walksa,  Lowell. 

Albakt  U»ivk»8itt.— It  may  not  be  known  to  all 
•ur  readers,  that  an  instftution  nnder  this  name  was  or- 
ganised several  months  since.  It  comprises  three  gene- 
ral divisions:  Law,  Medicine,  and  a  School  of  Theoret- 
leal  and  Practical  Science,  which  includes  Agriculture. 
In  reference  to  the  latter  department,  we  publish  a  cir- 
eular  in  this  number,  to  which  we  invite  particular  at- 
tention.  The  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
P.  Norton,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  announces  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  to 
commence  the  first  week  in  January  next,  and  to  conti- 
nue during  the  ensuing  three  months.  We  think  this 
Institution  presents  peculiar  advantages  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  in  all  branches  embraced  by  its  ge- 
neral design.  To  the  young  farmer,  especially,  the 
School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Science,  offbrs  faci- 
lities superior  to  any  to  be  obtained  elsewltere  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Noeton, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  labors  of  Prof.  Hall  have  been 
■ecured  in  reference  to  the  economical  illnstration  of  the 
•ctences  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and  also  the  servi- 
ces of  Professors  Goadbt  and  Cook,  on  Entomoly  and 
Elementary  Chemistry. 


AsTBOKOMiCAL  Obsbryatort. — We  learn  that  nearly 
$20,000  have  been  subscribed  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  astronomical  observatory  in  this  city.  Of  this 
tnm,  $10,000  has  been  generously  donated  by  Mrs.  C. 
£.  DoDLBT.  The  land  for  the  site  has  been  given  by 
Stepbeb  Van  Rbhssklabr,  Esq.  The  institution  will 
be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  distinguished  astrono- 
mer Professor  Mitchell,  and  will  form  a  department 
of  the  Albany  University. 

Flour  from  MBDmRRAKBAN  Wheat.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Crispell,  of  Hnrley,  Ulster  county, 
K.  Y.,  a  barrel  of  flour  manufactured  from  this  wheat. 
It  has  been  tried  in  most  of  the  various  forms  of  cookery, 
In  all  of  which  it  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  evidently 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than  ordinary 
flour, — in  popular  language  it  is  '' stronger, "—absorbs 
more  water,  and  makes  more  bread  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  flour.  The  bread  has  a  slight  orange  tinge,  but 
Is  light,  and  of  peculiar  aweetnets.    It  is*  only  necessary 


that  the  miller  and  cook  understand  their  bosnieBs,  for 
this  flour  to  be  highly  esteemed. 

Sheep  from  Africa. — Several  papers  haTC  i^kea 
of  an  importation  of  sheep  from  Africa,  lately  made  by 
a  gentleman  in  Salem,  Mass.  They  are  aaid  to  be  d» 
tinguislied  by  ''the  enormous  fatness  of  ibe  tail,"  dx. 
Some  suppose  they  are  of  a  race  not  heretofore  described ; 
but  we  see  nothing  in  the  description  of  tbem,  iadieatrng 
their  difference  from  the  broad-tailed  African  sheep, 
which  were  iotroduced  into  this  country  filly  years  ago. 

Laro  Oil. — There  are  said  to  be  in  Cincinnati,  forty 
manufactories  of  lard  oil,  which  use  15,000,000  poundi 
of  lard  per  annum.  Of  this,  6,120,000  poaods  a  ooa- 
verted  into  stearine,  leaving  4,480,000  ponnds,  eqoal  to 
1 ,1 10,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  hogs  of  our  western  states 
will  soon  come  into  strong  competition  with  the  whales 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.       

The  Augusta  Rose. — We  have  received  a  upecimen 
flower  of  this  new  climbing  rose,  from  Messrs.  Thorp, 
Smith  and  Habchett,  of  Syracuse.  It  Is  a  line  rose, 
emitting  an  abundant  and  delightful  fragrance.  MesF*- 
T.,  S.  ft  H.  say — "  It  is  a  free  bloomer  in  dasters  of 
three  to  six,  and  the  foliage  is  magnificent."  We  Re- 
sume it  will  be  an  acqnisitionv 

fC^  Messrs.  Jas.  D.  and  Wh .  H.  Laj»i>,  of  RIcbaioiid, 
Jefferson  county,  O.,  have  lately  purchased  In  Yermoi^ 
a  valuable  colt.  He  was  bought  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Fletcher, 
of  Orwell,  yt.;  was  foaled  May  17th,  1848;  by  Black 
Hawk;  dam,  a  fine  mare,  showing  much  of  the  Morgan 
character,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Wicker,  of  Ticonderoga, 
N.  T.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  colt  as  be 
passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to  Ohio,  and  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  L.  on  their  success  In  obtaining  sa 
animal  of  rare  excellence.  We  cannot  donbt  that  he 
will  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  that  section  of  the 
country.  .  ■ 

The  Yermokt  State  Fair  was  held  at  Mtddlehnrry 
Sept.  10.  It  is  spoken  of  as  eminently  successful.  A 
notice  of  the  Fair  was  expected  from  a  correspondent, 
but  has  not  come  to  hand.  We  shall  speak  of  it  mors 
at  length  next  month.     — 

Wind-power  for  Saw-Mills — ^Machinery  for  hak- 
iHQ  Castor  Oil. — A  correspondent  in  Texas  wishes  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  best  application  of  wind  as  a 
motive  power  for  saw-mills;  also  in  regard  to  tbe  best 
mode  of  manufactnring  oil  from  the  castor  bean.  Any 
person  giving  information  on  these  subjects,  tbrongh  our 
pages,  would  confer  a  favor. 

Albany  anu  Rensselaer  Hort.  Societt. — ^Tbe  an- 
nual show  of  fruits  of  this  Society,  took  place  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  September.  It  was  one  of  the  best  ex- 
hibitions that  has  taken  place  since  the  society  was  or- 
ganised. In  plums  and  pears  the  display  was  very  fine, 
and  in  fiowers  and  regetables  there  was  a  highly  credi- 
table show,  considering  the  severe  drouth.  Some  new 
varieties  of  plums  were  brought  out,  for  two  of  whidi 
premiums  were  awarded.  One  of  these  was  a  light  co- 
lored plum,  produced  from  seed  of  the  Green  Gag?,  by 
by  Isaac  Dennfstoh,  and  named  "  Dorr's  Fav^riie.^ 
It  is  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  D.  also  exhibited  anoth- 
er seedling  of  the  Green  Gage,  ao  ezadly  resembling  the 
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parent  as  to  be  pronounced  identical.  The  other  seed- 
ling for  which  a  premium  was  awarded,  was  raised  by 
Wu.  Hall£HBAKe,  of  Greenbash.  It  is  of  very  large 
size,  fully  equal  to  the  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  which  it 
▼ery  closely  resembles  in  size,  shape,  and  color,  but  is 
far  superior  in  quality,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the 
best  dark-colored  plams. 

Impobtatioh  or  Jebsst  Cows. — ^We  are  informed  by 
Hon.  B.  y .  Faxkgh,  of  Bralntree,  Mass.,  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
have  lately  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  several 
fine  cows  of  the  Jersey,  or  Alderney  breed.  Mr.  F. 
■ays,  **  1  have  seen  one  of  them,  which  was  purchased 
for  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Russell,  of  Roxbury,  and  I  must  say 
that  this  animal  more  than  met  my  expectations.  She 
is  good  tempered,  and  of  hanisome  form." 

Good  Fleeces.— Mr.  B.  H.  AMD£Ews,of  Waterbury, 
Ct.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a  flock  of  '*  Escurial  Merino', 
sheep,  (he  does  not  tell  the  number,)  which  gave  an 
average  yield  of  "  four  pounds  and  nine  ounces  of  clean 
washed  wool  per  head."  He  states  that  the  fleece  of  his 
pure  ''stock  buck"  weighed  eight  pounds  and  three 
ounces,  and  that  when  sorted  by  the  manufacturer  to 
whom  it  was  sold,  about  two-thirds  of  it  went  into  the 
grade  called  ''pick4ock." 

TTheat  ceop  or  Wisconsin. — ^While  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  ha^  produced  the  present  season  a 
hountiful  crop  of  wheat,  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  over 
a  large  portion  of  Wisconsin,  the  crop  was  almost  an 
entire  failure.  This,  in  addition  to  the  partial  deficiency 
of  the  previous  year,  has  involved  many  of  the  farmers 
there  in  serious  difiiculties— especially  those  who  were 
in  debt  for  improvements  (buildings,  fences,  Ice.)  which 
they  had  commenced.  They  will  doubtless  find  their 
accounts  in  directing  their  attention  to  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry, or  a  variety  of  products; 


ORANBBRRT  VINS& 

1 AA  AAA  C!raiil)enry  plants— (suitable  for  traniplaDtins  at  any 
XUU^UUvf  lAace  soath  of  New- York,  thu  fall )--and  can  be  for- 
"Warded  lo  any  part  of  the  Union  safely  packed.    For  sale  by 
Oct.  1, 1851—11.  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  New-Haveo,  Ct. 

PEA&SIOGKS. 

THEanbferil>er  has  for  rale  at  his  norsory  in  Ferrisboivh)  Addison 
county,  Vermont^  TWELVE  THOUSAND  PEAR  STOCKS, 
from  to  to  24  inches  hiph  and  of  stocky  growth.  They  can  be  sent 
by  Railroad  or  Steamboat  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

R.  T.  ROBINSON. 
:   Ferrisburgb,  Vl.,  Oct,  1— It.* 

Splendid  Farm  In  Ohio  for  Sale  or  Rent. 

WE  have  a  splendid  farm  foj^ale  or  rent,  containing  about  WO 
acres.  It  is  sitoated  31 1  ifflies  west  of  Columbus,  and  within 
S^  miles  of  London,  the  county  seat  of  Madison  county.  An  ezceU 
lem  McAdamized  road,  from  Columbus  to  Xeuia.  posses  through  it. 
The  access  to  market  either  east  or  south,  is  easy  and  quick.  The 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  has  a  depot  at  London,  S|  miles 
from  it. 

About  135  acres  of  the  land  are  cleared  and  under  good  improve- 
ment. The  balance  is  well  timbered,  and  the  whole  is  under  fence. 
It  is  well  watered,  having  springs  or  streams  in  abundance.  * 

On  it  is  a  substantial  brick  dwelling  hon^e  and  two  other  comfort- 
able tenements.  The  orchard  contains  about  SOO  apple,  peach  and 
pear  trees.  Tlie  whole  farm  is  well  adapted  for  raising  grain,  or 
corn,  and  would  make  an  admirable  dairy  or  stock  farm. 

The  proprietor  has  made  arranffements  in  the  west  to  go  into  anoth- 
er kind  of  bnsiness,  and  wiH  sell  the  above  farm  on  reasonable  terms. 
If  not  sokl  by  winter  the  above  farm  will  be  rented  for  a  aeries  of 
years. 

For  terms  apidy  at  this  office  or  to 

VOMBAUOH  &  WHEELER, 

Oct.  1— <t.  Real  Estate  Agents,  Columbus,  O. 


WAI.WORTH  NURSERY. 

IN  addition  to  his  usually  extensive  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  the 
subscriber  has  80U0  extra  large  size  Apple  Trees,  mostly  Roxbury 
Russet— also,  a  few  thousand,  3  years  old,  Pears  on  Quince.  Tree* 
iu  large  quantities,  sold  ai  very  reduced  prices. 

T  G.  YEOMANS, 
Oct.  1— If Walworth,  Wayne  county.  New- Yorlt 

BLOODQOOD  NURSERY, 

Flu^ingj  L.  i.,  ntar  iVsw-Yorlr. 

KING  k.  RIPLEY,  Proprietors,  have  on  hand  their  usual  larg* 
supply  of  Fruit  and  Oniainental  Trees,  Evergreens,  FloAvenng 
Shrubs,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  t>n8lie*.  Grapevines.  Hedge  plniits^ 
Respberrien,  SUawberries,  Ac.  Their  Trees  are  of  large  size,  tlirlN 
ty  growth  and  well  rooted,  and  we  can  funiish  nearly  all  the  new 
varieties.  Orders  sent  to  them  at  Flushing,  L-  i.,  or  314  Pearl  St., 
New- York,  (where  catalogues  may  be  obtained  gratis^)  will  receive 
immediate  attention,  andtlie  trees  packed  with  great  care  for  trans- 
portation;  Oct.  1, 1851— IL 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. 

FOR  sale  at  Mount  Ida  Nnreery,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  choice  variety  of 
FRUIT  TREKS,  comprising  Apples.  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  of  the  most  amwoved  kinds. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Kaipberries,  Grapevines  and  Strawber- 
ries, of  the  elioicest  varieties. 

Also  a  good  variety  of  shade  trees,  consisting  of  Scotch  Elm,  En«w 
livh  Sycamore.  Linden,  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Larch,  AsBi 
Oak,  ice.    Evergreen  Privet  end  Buckthorn,  for  Hedges. 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  Plants,  Jbc.  Catalogues  and  other  infor- 
mation can  be  had  of  the  Nurser)nnan.    JOSEPH  CALDWELL. 

Troy,  Oct.  i,  1R51— It. 

FRT7IT  TBEE8.HEKPECIAL  KOTIGS. 

THE  PROPRIETOR  is  desiroo9  of  dispoaing  of  a  large  portioa 
of  the  Fruit  Trees  in  his  Nurseries  at  HaMrtbom  Grove,  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  with  a  view  to  improvements  on  the  grumids  toe  coming 
season. 

Tlie  collection  of  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  other  Fruit  embraces 
almost  every  approved  sort  of  American  or  Foreign  origin  extaot, 
and  is  scarcely  wrpassed  iu  excellence  or  extent  of  variety. 

Special  Cultivation  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Pear,  and  many 
thousands  of  thriHy  vigorous  trees  are  now  ready  for  transplautiiig, 

Extia  size  Trees,  with  fruit  buds^  either  on  the  quince  or  pear  stock, 
and  such  as  will  soon  commence  bearing,  can  be  supplied  at  moder- 
ate prices. 

Also  all  the  new  A'arieties  of  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Raspberrl^ 
CurrantJi,  Strawberries  and  other  fruits,  and  at  rates  less  than  is  gea- 
erally  charged  for  novelties 

Scions  for  exportation  and  the  home  trade  can  be  had  from  fmil 
bearing  trees,  thereby  ensuring  correctness  of  uoroenelatare. 

Selections,  where  desired,  founded  on  the  experience  of  many 
yemrs,  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor,  and  which  will  seldora  foil  t* 
please  the  correspoiKlent. 

A<ldres8, — "'  The  Superintendent  of  the  Nurseries,  at  Hawtbom 
Grove,  Dorchester,  Mass.,"  to  the  care  o(  the  snbscriber, 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  No.  t  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 

N.  B.— Grove  Hall  Coaches  leave  No.  11  Franklin  street,  fonr  timet 
each  day. ._ Oct.  1— IL 

Soathern  Fruit. 

HopttDtU  Nurseries,  near  Frederieksbwgy  Veu 

THE  proprietor  offers  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Omamei&* 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roee^,  Ac.  His  stock  of  Apples  is  very 
large,  well  grown  aiM  thrilly.  Having  wiuiesscd  the  evil  of  circu- 
lating numerous  Northern  Fruits,  without  proper  regard  to  proving 
their  quality,  and  adaptation  to  a  Southern  climole,  the  proprietor 
has  looked  more  to  the  South  for  his  winter  Apples,  and  has  introduced 
many  superior  varieties,  perfectly  adapted  to  our  long,  hot  summers, 
and  keeping  until  April  and  May. 

AUo,  a  large  stock  of  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plumsg  Apricots, 
Grapes  and  other  fruits,  Roses,  Ac,  his  prices  are  low,  for  particulars 
see  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  post-paid  applicants;  trees 
packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped  accordnig  to  ordrrs, 

Oct.  1, 1851— It. H.  R.  ROBEY. 

D.  Pronty  A  Oe.'8  Premium  Plows. 

THE  subscriber  keeps  on-  hand  for  sale,  these  justly  celebrated 
Plows. 

No.  5|  reeelved  First  Premium  for  okl  land  and  stubble  plowing, 
at  the  great  trial  of  plows  by  the  New- York  Stale  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, in  1850. 

No.  40  has  been  got  up  within  the  past  year,  and  was  designed 
mainly  for  furrows  10  inches  wide,  ana  7  niches  deep.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tried,  and  with  results  perfectly  satisfactory'.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  perfect  plow  ever  constructed.  It  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  medal  at  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  the  trial  of  plows  noC 
made  in  Great  Britain,  the  required  fiu-rows  being  0  incites  wide  and 
0  inches  deep.  _      , 

A'so.  for  sale  the  mCHIGAN  SOD  AND  SUBSOIL  PI/)W, 
designed  for  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverization,  for  which  it  is 
considered  unrivalled.  It  received  a  spe<'ial  premium,  equal  to  the 
highest  offered,  at  the  trial  by  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  1850. 

Prmbs^No.  5},  with  draA>rod  and  wheel,.. . .  ^ 019  00 

vinthout  draf\-rod, 11  fiQ 

No.  40,  with  draA-rod.  and  Wheel, 11  50 

without  dmO-rod, 10  fiO 

WILLIAM  LANSING,  Greenbnsh, 
Oet  1— It  opposite  Albany. 
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NEW  8TBAWBEBBY,  MoAY07*8  SVFSBIOR. 

THIS  i«  th«  Strawberry  wtiich  has  ju«t  obtained  ihe  preinram  of 
SlOO  oflVrnl  in  lt^7  by  ihe  Ciuciiuiati  Hort.  Society  for  a  new 
tteedling  superior  to  aiiy  in  caltivatiou.  l\  w  the  largest  sum  ever 
awurd^  for  an  American  fruit.  Mr.  Downing  in  the  Aug.  number 
of  the  Horticuliuriat,  soy«:  "As  Cincinnati  la  noted  as  the  finest 
8trawt)erry  market  ui  the  world,  oial  as  (he  Horticulturists  there  are 
especially  acute  in  Strawberry  lore,  we  naturally  look  for  gre>t 
merit  in  this  prise  production  aoubly  endorsed."  The  Fruit  Coni- 
miltee  jn  their  report,  speak  of  it  as  follows :  "  Mc Avoy*s  No.  13 
Seedling,  we  pro|XJ«e  to  call  McAvoy's  Superior;  the  s[>ecimeiis  ex- 
kib  led  are  superior  to  Hovey'.<«  Seedling,  or  any  other  strawberry 
that  came  under  the  examination  of  the  committee,  and  ia  entitled  to 
the  premium  of  tlOO  offered  by  this  Society  in  1847." 

Mr.  McA.  writes  us  that  he  has  cultivated  this  fruit  for  several 
years^  iws  tested  it  thcN'ooghly,  and  that  it  ia  admitted  bv  ail  who  hav« 
■eeu  It  to  be  the  roost  superb  strawberry  ever  produced.  Strong 
plants,  now  ready,  81^  per  dos. 

Three  doxen  fine  varieties  of  Strawberry,  including  Burr's  New 
Pine,  Richardson's  Seedlings  and  all  the  new  and  best  old  varieties} 
with  Uie  above,  for  012.    Address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Oct.  1, 1S51— It Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Maes. 

6TRAOIJ6B  NXTRSmUGBS. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  ft  CO.,  propnefors,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  having  100  acres  closely  planted  to  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Roses,  Shrubbery,  Green  House  Planu,  ftc,  we  shall  have 
for  sale  the  coming  season,  a  most  extensive  stock  of  Nursery  com- 
modities, not  to  be  excellea  in  sise  and  beuuiy  by  those  of  any  es- 
tablishment in  the  Union.  Nurserymen.  Amateurs,  Orchardisls,  and 
Venders,  are  earnestly  invited  to  call,  examine  and  judga.  Our  stock 
of 

STANDARD  FRUIT  TREES, 
Comprises  all  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Peach,  ftc.  of  such  sizes  and  quality  as  no  contrast  can  olsparage. 
We  have  also,  both  by  importation  and  of  our  own  cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL,  OR  DWARF  TREES, 
Of  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  C  henry,  dennied  for  compact  planting,  being 
thereby  esptcioMjf  desirable  for  small  lots,  Gardens,  ftc.)  as  well  as 
gnuroMp  8o^  by  reason  of  their  habit  of  early  bearing.  We  have 
all  of  the  approved  varioties  cultivated  in  this  form,  from  one  to  four 
years  old—many  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  being  now  in  bearing. 

OF  THE  SMAL1^.R  FRUITS, 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Raspberries,  and  8trawberrieS|  we  we  al- 
ways fully  supplied  wiih  all  the  be«t  old  and  new  sorts. 

OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
For  the  street  border,  and  lawns,  our  stock  is  very  large.    Our  Borse 
Chestnuts  and  Mountain  Ash  are  particttiarly  noticeable  for  their 
Ivxuriaut  growth  and  sur|>as>ing  symmetry  of  form.    They  uniform- 
ly excite  admiration. 

Bftergnin  ZWef,  in  great  variety,  new  and  rare,  including  Leba- 
non and  Deodar  Cedars.  4  to  6  feet  high;  Japan  Cedars;  Spmees; 
Junipers;  Taxodinros:  ftc. 

FflKwies— A  splendid  colieetion  of  both  tnt  and  hetbaettmt  varie- 
ties. 

DoMics— One  hundred  and  fiAy  selected  sorts,  comprising  the  finest 
English  prize  flowers,  with  all  the  best  in  the  U.  8.  85  to  W  oeuts 
eacn  for  whole  roots. 

PUont-^Ovtr  fifty  of  the  choieest  kmds. 

Jtoies— A  most  extensive  assortment^  comprising  6000  plantiK^  the 
best  varieties^  and  all  the  new  acauisitions;  amongst  them  the  new 
Perpetual  Striped  Moss,  Herman  Kegel,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Caro- 
line de  Sausel,  Gen.  Cavignac,  Gen.  Chaiiffamier,  ftc. 

BvUmus  Roots — A  choice  collection  daily  expected  from  Holland, 
consisting  of  Double  Tulips.  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  ftc. 

Pfan(«  for  bedding  out,  of  everv  description :  Vines,  CHmbers,  ^. 

Cherry,  Jpple,  and  Pear  Seedlings  f  BMcMom,  two  and  tnree 
years  old,  very  strong  plants. 

All  of  which  will  be  sold  as  low  as  at  any  other  establishment, 
atid  in  many  rases  lower,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

We  are  now  issuing  a  new  edition  of  our  Catalogue,  containing 
fbll  information  of  our  productions,  terms,  prices,  ftc,  embrachig, 
1st,  a  general  descriptive  catalogue;  9d,  a  full  catal<mie  of  select 
Green  House  Plants;  aiidad^  a  special  catalogue  of  Dalriias,  Phloxes, 
and  Bedding  out  plants;  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paying 
applicants. 

ID*  Mr.  H.  Warren,  proprietor  of  the  Agricultural  Store,  315 
River  Street,  Troy,  N.  V.,  is  our  authorized  agent  to  receive  orders. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  ft  CO. 

Syracuse,  Oct.  1— gt.  

A  Choice  Fann  in  Ohio  for  6al«, 

LOCATED  in  Stark  county,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Ma»- 
sillon,  containing  three  hundred  and  three  acres,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  cleared,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  balance  in  timber,  principally  white  oak. 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  frame  tenant  house  and  bam,  a 
Gothic  Cottage,  built  of  stone,  l>eautifully  located,  commanding  a 
Tiew  of  the  whole  estate ;  a  thrifty  young  orchard  of  choice  apple 
trees,  ftc. 

The  cleared  land  is  a  level  plain,  sml  of  a  superior  quality  for  the 
production  of  wheat,  free  from  stumps,  and  all  obstructions  to  a  good 
system  of  cultivation.  The  timber  land  b  what  is  termed  i  oiling,  and 
elevated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.  The  Erie  and  Ohio  canal 
pass  through  the  farm^  forming  the  western  bouudarv,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  Railroad  within  three  miles.  In  short,  it  ia  one  of 
the  mo.9t  desirable  estates  iu  Ohio. 

The  owner  being  permanently  located  in  a  foreign  country,  is  the 
reason  for  the  farm  beiiig  oflered  for  sale. 

For  further  particulars  direct,  post-paid,  to  the  address  of  the  sub- 
•criberi  C.  NESENER,  MaasiUou,  Ohio.     Ocu  l~4t. 


0TATB  AflBICULTUB&L  WAUIUOOIUL 

EMBRY'S,  KelPs,  and  Wheeler's  Horse  Powen  urf 
Hovey's^  Clintou's  Tower's,  Sinclair's  aad  Bona, 
Stalk  Cutters. 

Vegetable  Cutters  for  sliciog  up  potatoes,  beels,  Jtp. 

Corn  Sheliers  of  various  patleria. 

Fanning  MiUs  of  Bryan's  make,  this  is  i 
Mills  in  use. 

Clinton's,  Bamborongti's  and  other  make 

Prouly  ft  Mears'  premium  Plows  of  ali 

Minor  ft  Hortoifs  and  Eagle  Plows. 

Harrows  of  Geddes,  Tridiigle  and  Scotch  patlenis. 

Paring  Plow,  a  superior  aitide  made  und^  the  direotioB  of  Fnf 
Mapes. 

Subsoil  Plows,  of  Weirs  pattern,  yifhich.  m  half  the  draA  of  the  sM 
style. 

Ox  or  Road  Scrapers,  Seed  Sowers,  CultiTators,  Ate. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Fertilizers,  such  as  Guano.  Booe  dost,  Bono  Coal,  Plaster,  Fw- 
drette,  Bone  Manure  aud  Sulphate  of  Soda.    For  ntlc  1^ 

GEO.  H.  BARB, 

Oct.  1— It  Na  25  Cliff  street,  Xew-Vort. 

NEW   INVEKTIOIf. 

Whtelw's  Oomliined  Threther  sad  WixmowHr. 

(Sira  engvtnfing  on  page  339  ) 

IN  the  successful  completion  of  this  Machine,  the  long  deaared  ob- 
ject is  attained  of  Threshing  and  Winnowing  grain  wiib  bat  two 
horses,  and  at  the  same  time  with  satisfiunory  and  desiraUeitpeedaad 
despatch.  The  Combined  Tkresker  and  Winmower  m  eo  auapic  a 
coustrnetion  that  the  works  are  all  driven  by  two  banda,  whack  m- 
clude  the  one  which  geers  it  to  the  horse  power.    Tbere  is  ctxat- 

aueutly  but  little  friction  produced,  and  the  liability  to  gel  oai  of  ev- 
er, which  complicated  Machuies  are  sul«ect  lo^hie^  awsdcd. 
The  Tkresker  and  Winnoufer  is  well  adapted  to  Field  Tht^aimtg. 
being  light  aud  conqnct,  and  reqniriug  but  liule  time  to  kwd  and  ibi- 
load  iL  The  whoje  Machine,  uicludii^  the  Horae  Pow<rr,  iseooTia. 
iently  carried  on  a  two  horse  wagon,  the  weight  being  leas  tkaa  SM 
lbs.,  and  can  be  uiUoaded  and  se(  hi  readiness  to  work  in 
90  minutes  and  re-loaded  ready  to  move  in  the  same  time. 

Several  of  these  Machines  have  just  been  put  iu  operatioa  bi  < 
ent  sections  of  New- York,  and  some  of  them  by  mea  who  hava 
heretofore  used  the  most  amMroved  kiud^  of  Machinery  for  Thresfeaig 
and  Cleaning,  but  which  they  have  ihrovm  aside  and  taken  oer^ 
aAer  having  thoroughly  tested  it  They  are  ThresAiing  and  W»- 
nowiug  about  150  bushels  of  Wheat  per  day,  and  rwice  thai  qpamitf 
of  Oatf ,  aud  are  doing  their  work  in  the  noost  aatis&ctory  maimec 
Four  meu  and  two  horses  are  all  that  are  required  to  woric  the  Ma- 
chine. 

We  have  spent  rou^  time  and  money  iu  aecomple^fqg  ibe  de- 
sirable object  of  Tnreshiug  and  Wimioviing  at  one  prooeai  wiik 
so  small  a  power  as  two  horses  and  at  the  same  lime  wiili  su&e.e^ 
speed  for  ail  practical  purposes  wid  we  now  oder  the  Farmiog  Coca- 
muiiity  this  machine,  as  tne  result  of  our  eflorts  with  the  most  ectae 
confidence  in  its  success.  Orders  addreased  lo  the  subecribea  at  Ab> 
bany  will  be  promptly  aiieuded  to. 
Oct.  1,1851. WHEELER,  MEIJCIC,  ft  CO. 

To  NurBerymea,  Qarttenezs,  and  othen; 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  sell  his  farm,  of  fl8  acres,  shaaled  a  the 
beautiful  town  of  Northampton,  Hampshire  cooiityJMMSL,  kacstted 
about  half  a  mile  from  Dr.  Chas.  Mundee's  celebrated  WsAer  Care 
Establishment;  also  about  half  a  mile  from  half  a  dozen  Silk,  &.<- 
ton,  Button  and  other  manufaclurin^  establishments,  and  aboat  rvo 
miles  from  the  Depot  of  the  Comiecticut  River  Railroad.  The  tema. 
buildings  are  a  good  ice-house  and  valuable  bam,  with  two  tecais 
houses^  rue-quarter  of  a  mile  distant;  all  of  which  are  nearly  new. 
A  portion  of  the  land  is  in  a  verv  high  state  of  cttliivatVHv  thegrooods 
are  laid  out  in  modern  style,  ana  are  planied  with  shrubbery,  sad  a 
large  number  of  choice  young  Fruit  «iid  OnMunentai  Treea.  '  Flesty 
of  wood  and  wnier  on  the  premises. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  pleasautest  and  best  ukioeB  in  the  wesi- 
eru  part  of  the  town ;  being  a  desirable  location  for  a  Gsodener  or 
Nurseryman,  and  a  good  place  fcur  a  Liver)*  Srable,  one  having  beta 
kept  there  for  the  last  six  years.    Some  8  or  10,000  young  Fruit  Trres, 

«  placed 


I 


of  choice  varieties,  and  very  thrifty^  will  be  sold  with  the  fkt 
desired,  and  the  nursery  business  given  up  lo  the  pnmhawer  (•  por- 
tion of  the  trees  now  fit  to  transplant.) 

Any  number  of  acres,  from  six  and  a  half  upwards,  w31  be  ftsU 
with  the  main  buildings,  at  a  venUow  price.  From  9600  lo  Sl,^00 
woukl  be  required  down ;  the  balflbe  might  remain  on  mortcac-e  fiir 
a  long  time  if  desired,  GEO.  A.  HILL. 

Northampton,  Mass  ,  Oct.  1 — It. 

Extensive  Sale  of  Seal  Krtate  ia  Tixginift. 

ON  the  10th  dny  of  November,  1851,  will  be  sold  to  the  h^heM 
bidder,  in  Williamsburgh,  97S7  acres  of  Imid  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  Maupin.  lying  between  said  cUy  and  Jaaaet- 
town :  350  acres  of  wliich  are  Highly  improved,  also  ^bout  IQO  acres 
of  the  richest  meadow.  The  other  portion  is  abundantly  studded  v^ 
valuable  oak  and  pine  timber  eaaalv  accessible  by  wtter,  a  part  ef 
which  lies  (ni  a  navigable  creek,  where  is  looaied  the  brick  vrork  of 
a  once  valuable  manufacturing  water  mill,  to  which  irtjecls  Bvy 
float,  and  which  creek  empties  into  James  river,  one  mde  diamit 
therefrom.  Tliese  lands  will  be  sold  in  iiacis  to  suit  pnrcfawcn:  abw 
odier  real  estate  will  then  and  there  be  sold,  embracuu  roa»  drsoi^ 
ble  houses  and  lots  in  said  city  and  including  a  new  and  comxnodjcoi 
brick  store  house  and  lot.  See  card  pubushed,  and  address  Tl> 
liarosburgh,  Va.  R.  H.  ARMISTEAD, 

Aug.  1— dt.  Executor  aud  Con 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  PLANTS, 

Fv  rt(  Snnb/Aiui,  Mmrv,  OwtfcK,  and  Htanrn  Ornwwff. 

BM.  WATSON,  OM  Gokny  NuhHs,  Plfmoiiih,  M>i9.,afle 


•d  Prnl  Tnit  e(  ihF  L>efl  H>r 


flaMi*gmj|  latd  JtatjAtTtitt^  in  vreHl  Tfiripty. 
iu—Borr's  New  Pine,  KichnidHu'i  Lb»,  Eariir  an 
unhridgt.  Blick  Prince,  Jenncy'i  SHdliNi,Fny'iHeeilLiiw,Br^>ii 

Qkcu,  Lonl  Bpeneer,  SmioMotie,  Boalon  Pine,  Hr '-  3— '■•  - 

Buv'i  CMmnbiw,  Bbtt'i  Rival  HodKii,  ELImnnr  i 
■ec,  If  onrae,  Ctimi  and  Onulge  Prolik,  Keen^  8e 
Pine,  Wihj'a  Seedling,  Iowa,  Melhven  Scaild,  ' 

r. n^ ._= ■-TillJDlW, -     .      .. 

reE^ri) 


aiiTjc.c.... 

Ding,  DcpHbid 


Cone.  Pnne*'.  StarieOi'iJRW,  WhiW  Bu*  Aljune,  DuJie  of  KenI 

"mdaen  B«kive,Wfe  Early  8ear)el,Biibop'BHeedlin(,Old  Pill 

M'*  Priie,  Prolifle  laawboii,  Do^lee,  H^ul'a  Piinceea  Alii 


feUroaea,  Ponyiiiia 

It,  pnuiilblia^lMidleyana,  DciuglaHi,'in(I  Reeveeil.  Kla- 

i  Dihere,  Cydouia  siiienHfr 

Periploca  graea— ^lemalii  jiatKa,  unrea  jraiidiaoia, 
cellaM,  Hamnmia,  mar"~~  — -i->^-  «l.»i. —  7*_: 
•iUi,  loiiiMa,  janmci 
Wluie  JaMiine,  Clioh 

Calfittfia  PutitHi.  i-Biii  new  ana  Deamuui  climber,  rtceni 
bUndaeedfroniChinisbT  Mr  Ponuiie.provei  perfeclly  haMy 
New-Euglaad,  bavinf  Mood  in  IhegmonifilKra  iH-a  winicTi,  wh 
cm  auy  piTMeetiDO  whitevec.  Trained  to  a  lingle  pillar,  uy  10  ft 
in  lieifElit,  N  ie  a  very  nrikinp  and  beautiiy  oIjjcgi  UinHigK  ihe  ran 

Urge  doable  agwen,ol'  adelirale  roHcnlof.    Ilii>em>inamenii 
plaiHed  lilie  Uie  Verbenu.  in 
piMIBIioiia,  rraUing  nteltily 


chc*.  an]  ii  very  elf 

irerv  piciureeqiie  aia 

,  id  PdUic  Garden!. 

•3  per  dnsen,— Tsbcn  lor  IW)  pUnis,  S3.    Sciii  by  t 

Cltrnkri^UhiAentimr  rfrHK-HnH.  PaMlInn 
Taitdb  alba,  maeaaiidBarclaruui,  Tbamberfia  grain 
^abra,  Lonho^ieniiiuD  epeclabile  Ipomea  Learji,  an 

Terfiaaj,  inpmed  thii  eemon.    Heroine,  A 
ir  Seynwar  Hanc,  Hcrpheoi,  Talleyrand,  I. 


lir  Seynwar  B 


rSf^'iSl! 


SoDwlaka,  ^Vondeiful,  Pfaydiu.  Paul  Hid  Virginia,  Royal  Purple, 
Striped  Eclijiee,  Oncioaa,  Oen.  Bita.  While  Peifecilnii,  Hjm  Joi 
tima,  an  the  beet  of  previoiu  yean,  ai  •l.N  per  dozen— B>  Reiuedn 
Joor.  IphigeniE,  St.  Hargarel,  Defiance,  Boole  de  Tea,  &c.  he.  TKa 
new  Verbenaa  are  very  wperwr  flowen,  and  are  quia  diArem  in 

JViw  Fackrtaa.  Bpeelabilii,  ScTralifina,  Acimn,  llie  Rajok, 
N7Bi|ib,  Pnniy,  Parfectim,  Dr.  Jeptaon.  E)«  Mieli'i,  While  Per- 
feeliin,  Nevrberry'i  Delieale,  Ocn.  Negrier,  Dodd'e  Ma_gniBceul, 
8ir  Henri  Pooinnr,  Lord  Nelion,  &anty  at  Leeda.  Tulutiirc 
Edipee,  PmidenlPorehet,  Eleganlieiiiiu,  Beanty  dT  flali^burr,  One 
ia  Ibe  Ring,  CleopMni,  Gaylad,  Baveecene,  Oolialli.  Aeantba.  Mapo. 
leoci,  itn.  Milbauk,  Chanvieni,  Cbaleaibriand,  Sir  Jobs  FaUlal'. 
BtriaEa,  ftS  per  dozen.    T^e  ccJIectinii  of  Facbaiaa  ia  very  fine,  ajij 

JVne  ctnrioiUJLmiBiu.    Aydee,  Brea,  Bfriiaeratd,  Matriearkiidea, 
BiaWB,  Daphne,    LtUracena,   Charicmagne,   Malvina,  CalebisH. 
Biiowfialn.  BrbiJa,  Orion,  Temple  de  Solomon,  CeleRlal,  Ni 
NarcHc.GcR  Mercier,  Ae.,  XTaiieiiM,  ainpeidoien.    ' 
(Md,  Ladjr  TulRnd,  Relne  d'Or.  SO  cenle  each. 

SdnuDdiana.  Apolle,  Beauty  dT  Flnthiiig,  Climai/Bumy 
ingjim,  Jomi  of  Arc,  St  par  dozen. 

Nut  Panm.    Eclipae,  Prince  of  Waiea,  Encbantieaa,  Beamy 

of  Slow,  Nonk  Luodon,  Madonna,  W  per  dozen.    €»'-- -- 

Alice  Peel,  Yorkrille  Esamy,  Beaaty  Parfaii,  Grandifli 
t,B-.  ttM  per  dcnen. 

Civ  Faftj,  *e.    Iria  maenlala,  Seariryi,  PbMvm' ,,, 

tfaln.  p^JyaiaehT*  roeea — Trii  paronia,  hybrida,  eraleroidea, 
kwfi(&ia,Yirii,«ilomniari.._fi»-  ''---     "     '- 


Nyjoieon, 
.    Cloth  of 


a  aara— Oia/ti  ■pe< 


S3 jier  dozeoa,  in'tntB. 

ftuFt  The  Wi  Tea,  China,  Noieetta,  Boorban,  Hybrid  Ferpelnal 
andCUmbing  Ra(ea,frtiin  (3  to  SS  pet  doaoi.  Fnlsne'ill  Colored 
Roae,  (jiew,)  tlM    Fonuna'i  new  doubl*  YeUow  CUmbuig  Boat, 


PnMe  Knu,  in  U  raperb  nrkliea,  al  SI  per  donn  aorta— Cm- 

» eenu— AdamiB  vereicolor, SO  centa— Ahnlilon  BedtonliaiioirLM 
wina— Loci  da  roMa  Geranium,  SO  eenia-Heliolrope  Vofiairiannn 
uid  ikni>-eiiir  de  Lejge,  U  csnti— Habrolhnmngi  corymboana,  SO 
;enta— ]/)belia  fblgeiB  innlgnit  SO  eeiita— Plumliagij  laijiwitm,  37 
'enta— Vercnuca  Anderaonii,  SO  ceute — Veronica  Lindteyana,  3S 
"-'-'■  ephndeni  major,  ■a  cenia— Manrandia  alba,  Kceiita— 


ihnerla  Califoniiei 

AztleaM,  CarlMi,  SaMa$,  tie.,  of  the  nwilde- 

HtftBOM  Who    Piiilu,  Caraalicau,  Pliloiea,  Forget-me-not, 
LilTQftbeValley,WbiieIJIIiet,*c.,allowr«i«; 

A  Fnttd  Caubim  tor  iliii  aulninn  ii  now  ready,  and  will  be  ant 
poa.paid,  on  anplicalion. 
.,?;  "-  "  ,™™ '"•••[7>!^.  "taying  oal  and  plinling  ihegnmnai 


01  Uonnlry  Reaalencei.  Pnblic  Oanleiii  and  Cemeteriei,  in  any  jwl 
of  the  connlry-  In  this  climate,  where  the  .pring  h  bo  >bon,  if  eon- 
udeiaMe  planting  i>  required,  the  work  ihankl  be  conimenced  ui  the 


Prlnoa'i  Tilnnwan  Botanic  Chuden  u>d  Ntnsailaa. 

WM.  R.  PniNCF,  &  CO.,  Flnihbg  Long  I>1u(l,(d'er  their  aeleet 
"^onriralled   CoUerlion  of  Frail  aiid  Oriiamoiital  Treea, 

Planle.     ThealDckoTSiandard  and  Dwarf  PsariLind  of  all  otker 

every  variety.      S5  IIOO  ftci«t  of'uio  chnicetl   Dally,  Perpetual,  ail 
Mm  verlciiee.    Ini  iplendid  raiietiei  flfPoDniea.  lO.UOO  Orape- 

Oeecriinive  Catalognee,  Inik  rertimrfptwi,  wiUbe  Mot  lo  poal-paid 
applicant*.  Oct.  1— a- 


&oo.>s 

Nmr-ToA  8UU  Sodaly^  Pint  PramhUB 

RAILROAD  HORSE-POWERS. 

THE  abovejindy  celebrated  I^iwartaa  now  nade  and  aold  bylba 
inincriberB,  are  offered  the  pulilic  with  the  atiuraace  that  ihey 
'"  all  they  are  repreeenicd — they  kaving  been  very  uteuaivaly  and 
-DDghly  inirodncedand  1ea(ed,eide  by  eide,  with  all  the  tread  pow- 
known,  of  any  note  in  the  eounlry,  aud  been  preferred, 
laviiig  haai^arc  been  obtignd  lo  kaTe  a  large  portion  of  eona 

want  ai  dependaijce  la  be  placed  upon  the  qgalily  of  ihe  na- 

snure  the  public  Uul  none  bm  the  beat  work  and  acock  will  be  oOer- 
-Jbyna. 
Tbe  Two  Hone  Power  Thredier  and  Separator  h  capable,  with 

rye,  and  the  aina^  one  from  BO  lo  lOO  biuhele,  cr  donble  thai  quanta 
ly  of  oate,  per  day. 

ttie  price  Ah-  Emery  &  Co.^i  one  Borae  Power, . . .  S8G.00 
Oo  do  Threahen  and  Separator,,     3aro 

do    Bank, wreneh.oilerand  extra  piecea,....       S.OO-SIKIJW 

do    Two  Hone  Power, IIO.M 

do  do        'nireaker  and  Separator, as.OO 

do    Band!,  oiler,  wirnch,  kc t.OO-SUOM 

Price  of  Eibery'aTlireBlber  and  Cleaner,  with  bande,  wrencb- 

ea,ftc. VISX 

do  SawHiiUcomplelelbtBee, Mta 

Prire  of  Gram'e  Pan  HiUa,  adapted  Ibr  haitd  or  power 

from, SM-OOIoJWM 

Also  Wbeelor'l  Rack  and  pinion  power,  mansAclued  by  oui- 

One  Horte  Power STatf) 

Two  Hone  Power, 100  00 

An  the  above  are  ■nloeel  to  Iba  warranty  of  llitee  monlhe  nee  and 
trial,  and  if  not  aatiifBctory  nay  be  letamed  and  fall  porehaaa  money 

Inlivkhiali  wiahmg  EitakT  A  Co.'i  Laleet  Improved  Preminu 

For  I^Tiher  panictdaia  aaa  illnatratad  Catalogne,  f^iTDTihed  gratii  <tt 

^Original  and  eule  Preprielen  of  the  Albany  AgTicDluiral  'Worka, 
WareWiK  and  Seed  Store,  Noa.  MO  and  JTl  Bl«dway,  Albany, 
New-Vork. 

gan  Slaie°Fiir.,  Ic 
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AORIOUI^TURAIa   ZBOFIJESMBNTa 

O.  w.  GiETT.]    Girty  4  ISlliott,  Glevelaiid,    IF.  R.  Eixiott. 

KEEP  coiutantl^  on  hand  oiid  for  sale,  the  largest  collection  of 
Agricultural  Imipleineiits  in  the  Western  Siatea.  Every  new 
pattern  and  improved  iinplement  is  obtained  and  offered  for  sale  as 
soon  as  manufactured.  Farmers  need  have  no  occasion  to  send  East 
for  we  can  foniish  everything  desirable  that  is  contained  in  any  East- 
ern collection.  Cleveland  O.,  Sept.  1 — St. 

FOR  8AIJEL 

FULL  Blood  Shanffhae  Fowls,  from  a  stock  imported  in  the  ship 
Caiuida,  direct  from  Shanghae  in  February  last.    All  orders 
promptly  executed.                                                   WM.  BULL, 
Sept  l—'Jt.* Plymouth^  Ct. 

HORS£   POWER. 

UNRIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
in  the  United  Stales. 
1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  our  own  manufac- 
tare,  both  single  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  two  horses.  These 
have  never  been  equalUd  by  any  other  manufacturer  for  lightness  in 
rumiing,  strength,  durability  wid  economy.  They  are  tuiiversally 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

S.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  four  horses.    These  are  com- 
pact and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one  to  six 
horses.    A  new  and  favorite  Power. 

4.  Trimble*s  iron  sweep  Power  for  one  to  four  horses.    Warren's 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  ic  CO., 


March  1— (f. 


180  ft  ISl  Water  street,  New  York. 


TO  FBT7IT  GROWERS. 

P>R  SALE  by  the  subscriber,  an  extensive  assortment  cf  the  best 
varieties  of  the  Pear,  Aj^e,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Fruit 
Trees;  aldo  Ornamental  Trees^  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Ac.  Ac. 

Tuiipe  in  upwards  of  200  choice  varieties.  50,000  Buckthorn  plants 
for  hedges,  one,  two,  and  three  years  from  the  seed. 

Pear  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  and  extra  sized  fruit  trees,  always  for 
•ale.    Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and  make  their  own  selection. 
Sept.  l~2t.  SAMUEL  WALKER,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

PARKER  A  WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  Garden  ImpUmentt  and  Farm  Ma- 
ehineg,  and  erowers  and  Importers  of  SEEDS  and  TREES, 
8  and  10  Gerrish  Block,  Blackstone-st.,  liosiou.  April  1— tf. 

Apple  Trees  for  OrchardB, 

For  sale  at  the  Nnrsery  cf  J.  J.  THOMAS,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 

MANY  thousand  trees  of  large  size,  (mostlv  7  to  0  feet,)  and  of 
hamlaonie  and  thrifty  growth,  indvding  the  best  standard  sorts, 
and  tkt  best  new  varisties,  and 

All  Propagated  from  Bearing  or  Proved  Trees, 

are  offered  for  sale  the  present  autumn,  at  Fifteen  DMir*  per  httn- 
dred,  or  sixteen  dollars  if  securely  pocked  m  wet  mo.>s  mid  bound  in 
strong  mats,  and  delivered  at  canal  or  railwny.  The  best  selection 
of  wrUi  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor,  in  all  cases  where  purchasers 
desire. 

Atso,  an  excellent  assortment  of  proved  and  genuine  Peach,  Cher- 
ry, Pluqi,  Pear,  and  Aprit:ot  Trees,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  «Vc., 
add  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hardy  Roses,  and  Herbaceous  Perennial  plants. 

All  orders,  accompanied  with  remittances,  and  directed  Macedon, 
Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  will  be  carefully  and  promptly  attended  to. 

Sept.  1— 2t. 

New  Btaminata  Strawberry. 

WALSXB^S  SEEDUKG. 

THIS  new  vanety  of  the  Strawberry  is  for  sa'e  and  will  be  i>ent 
out,  to  applicants  in  the  spring  of  1882.  price  one  dollar  per  do- 
zen. Orders  rany  be  addres.^  to  Samuel  Walker,  Roxburv,  or  to 
Mr.  Azeil  Bowditch,  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticuliurai  Seed  Store, 
School  Street,  Boston. 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societ^r, 
report  of  the  variety  as  follows: — '■  Walker's,  Sekdli?(o;"  this 
strawberry  has  now  been  fruited  three  years;  it  is  a  dark  colored 
berry,  of  good  size,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  of  high  flavor,  very  tine 
quality,  and  it  will  be^  it  is  believed  an  acquisition.  It  is  a  staminatc, 
worthy,  as  the  committee  think,  of  an  extended  cultivation.  Boston, 
June  ilStk,  1851. 

Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen  trees,  shrubs,  Ac.  for  sale  at  the 
nurseries  of  SAMUEL  WALKER, 


Sept.  1— at. 


Roxbury,  Mass. 


PREMIUM  8TRAWBBRRIB8. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  4"  CO.,  Ltnnaan  Sotanie  Gardsn  and  Nursery, 

FliwUng,  near  Netp-  York. 

following  varieties,  and  others,  at  reduced  rates,  by  the  dozen 
JL  or  hmidred,  and  Descnptive  Catalogues  sent  to  all  post-paid  ap- 


THE 
orl 
plicniits. 

Charlotte,  Crimson  Pine,  Primate,  Profuse  Scarlet,  Primordian, 
Hovcy's  Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine.  Iowa,  Crimson  Cone,  Black 
Prince,  Taylor's  Seedling,  Prolific  Swninstone,  I<izzie  Randolph, 
EttStaiia,  Montevideo  Pine,  Brilliant,  Cornucopia,  Le  Barcm,  Retul- 
gent,  Therew,  Unique  Scarlet,  Unique  Proine,  Old  Early  Scarlet, 
erena,  and  the  Alpine  varieties.  W.  R.  PRINCE  k  CO. 

Sept.  ISSl^St. 


i: 


Fruit  and  Omamfrntal  Treea,  at  Glevelaiid,  Okio. 

OIBTT  ft  ELXJOn. 

THE  coUecticm  of  Uoes  offered  for  sale  by  va  due  iaIL  hai  ben 
selected  and  grown  witli  great  care.  It  embraces  a  Urge  vih> 
ety,  including  all  the  best  varieties  of  Fruits:  as  well  as  all  ibe  an* 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  ft.c.,  Ac,  that  have  beat  brm^  iiis 
ix>lice  for  a  few  years  past. 

Standard  Pears  of  one.  two  andthrea  years  growth. 
Dwarf      do  ao  do  do       do 

Standard  AppleSi       do  do  do       do 

Dwarf       oo  do  do  do       do 

Standard  Cherries,     do  do  do       do 

Dwarf      do  do  do  do       do 

Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Cairami,  Ru^' 
ries,  Strawberries,  Goosebeiries,  Itc,  Ibc. 

EVERGREENS, 

Of  Norway  Spruce,  Deodar  Cedar  J[:;edar  of  Lebanon,  Tree  Box, 
English  Yew,  Auricarian  Pines,  and  Balsam  Pirs.  Our  sioek  is  my 
go^  and  among  them  many  of  extra  large  size.  All  dw  oew  Pmei, 
Spruces,  etc.,  etc^.  are  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  of  commoa  naei. 

15.000  Balsam  Firs,  small— 20,000  American  Arbor  Yitie,  9a. 
1,S00  yards  Dwarf  Box.  for  Border  Ekigiiigs,  very  fine  and  thick. 
.  Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhoaodendrous,  Kalmias,  Itc. 

ROSES. 

A  very  large  collection  of  Roaes,  mid  nearly  all  grown  oa  fteir 
own  roots,  comprising  the  best  selections  of  RcuaooDlants,  Bourboss, 
Chinas,  Teas,  Moss,  and  climbing  varieties. 

Green-house  plants  in  variety,  and  at  low  prices.  Gatdogsei  trS 
be  issued,  ready  for  delivery,  on  the  lat  of  September^aad  forwd- 
ed  gratis  to  post-paid  applicants.  GIRTY  it  £LUOTT. 

&pt.  1—ik. 

Superior  CultlTated  Bell  Cranberry  Flaata 

THTS  new  variety  of  the  Cranberry,  grown  vad  ealttvaied  spaa 
ordinary  upland,  is  intended  expressly  for  nidett  and  field  csl* 
tnre,  being  extremely  hardy,  vigoroas  and  protraetive  wellKuiedlo 
almost  any  soil  and  location. 

The  vines  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  root. 
carefully  packed  in  boxes  at  97  per  thooaaiid  or  can  be  faiuisra 
growing  in  ornamental  pots  forming  a  beautiful  oraanenl  fx  tbc 
window,  garden,  or  Greenhouse.    Price  92  per  pot. 

Persons  wishhig  for  plants  should  order  previous  totbefinlcf 
October  next.    Full  printed  directions  accompany  the  plams. 

Circulan  giving  fiul  information,  or  roecimen  plants  sent  fisb^  » 
all  post  paid  applicants.    Address      F.  B.  PANCHER,  Gfit.  AfttS^ 

Sept.  1— 21.* 


Horticulturist,  Lansingburgfa,  New-Yofi 


HORSE  POWERS  AHB  THBS8HEB8. 

THE  subscribers  solicit  tlie  attention  of  the  fanning  corennnityi 
to  tlieir  extensive  assortment  of  unsurpassed  Hone  Fowtr^sbd 
Tlireshers  of  aJI  kiixls  now  ui  use. 

1st.  The  EndlefiB  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  both  for  one  sad  t«« 
horses,  guoianteed  to  be  the  best  ever  made,  both  forslreugUh.dvv 
bility,  economy  and  utility,  behig  constructed  on  scientific  priuqiM* 
so  OS  to  avoid  all  friction  possible,  thereby  makii^  them  the  lighcst 
ruuiiiiig  power  in  the  United  States. 

2nd.  Tiie  circular  wrought  Iron  Power,  calculated  for  ooe  to  fix 
horses.    A  new  and  well  approved  article. 

3d.  Iron  Sweep  Powers  of  our  own  manufacture,  for  one  to  fear 
horses,  a  first  rate  machine  that  has  always  given  the  besintii&ni^ 

4th.  The  Bogardus  Power  for  one  to  four  h<Kses,  a  very  ccrepKi 
machine  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  made  ennrcty 
of  iron.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  several  other  kind*  ^ 
well  approved  powers,  together  with  all  the  varioui  kindi  « 
under  and  over  snot  Thrcsliing  Machinea  ever  made.  Alio  the  ItrccA 
and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultuial  and  HonieohtirallB. 
plements,  Field  and  Garden  seeds  to  be  found  in  «he  Uniou,sli  a 
which  will  be  sold  upon  the  best  terms  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Per* 
sons  in  want  of  any  of  the  above  articles  will  find  it  greatly  to  ^^ 
advantage  to  call  on  us  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  CO, 

Aug.  1— tf.  No.  197  Water  street,  New- York. 


FOWLS  AND 

THE  great  desire  manifested  in  New-Englmid  for  proeoriag  f^ 
Poultry,  has  hiduced  H.  B.  COFFIN,  Netrlen,  Jfcsi.,  topsy 
particular  attention  to  breeding  and  importing  first  rate  stock.  Ai 
persons  desirous  of  having  the  purest  and  best  to  breed  from,  msf  o^ 
pend  upon  being  faithfully  served.  Among  many  kinds  ef  Fo*^^*' 
sale  by  him,  are  the  followhig,  whkh  be  0  very  porticiilar  ia  bicsd- 

ing. 

8hanghae — Forbes  stoek. 
Imperial  Chiuese^Marsh  stock. 
Cochin  China:— Coffin  do 

White  Shanghae    do  do 

Black  i^hongnae     do  do 

Golden  PolHud,  or  Spangled  Hambmgfh.  ^^ 

Dealers  in  Fowls  or  Eggs  for  hatching,  sopplfed  nponfiberalterai 

Orders  addressed  to  No.  S  Congress  Square,  Boston^  wili  be  prcasFT 

executed.  ^ 

Reference  to  Mr.  J.  Van  Dusbk,  of  Cincinnati,  OUo.  who  un 

take  orders  for  Fowls,  as  advertised  above. 

Boston,  Aug.  1,  1851— 12t. ^ 

Patent  Wheel  Oullivmtor, 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  implcoieatB  on  the  grain  ham  for  wM 
fallowing,  preparing  grain  land,  and  poltiiig  in  prui:  arioswtf 
9  teoth,  990. 

PATENT  GRAIN  DRILLS-«f  Ae 
for  7  to  11  teeth^prko,  from  tfiO  to  Sioa  EMEKT  ft  t 


1851. 
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8SBD  WHBAT8. 

GOLDEN  Austrtltan,  White  Seniles,  Beaver  Ditin,  White  Flint. 
White  Chair  Bearded  and  Mediterraueau  Seed  wheat,  leleclea 
wiUi  care  from  fields  where  bat  the  one  variety  was  grown.  For 
•ale  by  GIRTY  k,  ELbfOTT, 

Sept.  1—^  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Highland  NnnerieB,  Newburgh,  N.  T. 

A    SAUL  &  CO.  have  the  pleasore  to  aimonnce  to  their  pofrmw 
•  and  the  jnMie  in  gnutal.  that  their  stock  oC 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &e., 
which  they  offer  (or  sale  the  coming  autamn,  is  of  the  very  6'<i9aali- 
ty ;  aad  embraces  everything  iu  their  line  that  can  be  procured  m  the 
trade. 

Dealers  and  planters  of  trees  en  a  largt  scdU^  will  be  treated  with 
on  as  liberal  terms,  as  can  be  done  by  any  establishment  of  repata- 
tioa  in  the  comitry ;  they  flatter  thcniselves  that  for  correctness  of 
nomenclature  of  f ruit*,  (which  is  a  serious  consideration  to  planters) 
that  their  stock  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be,  having  all  been  propoga* 
ted  on  their  own  gromids,y^om  undoiAted  sotcives,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Saul. 

They  have  propagated  in  large  quantities,  attthe  leading  and  a  tuid- 
etrd  tnrte(M5,  which  are  proved  to  be  bestaoapted  for  general  cultiva* 
ti(Ni,  especially  those  recommended  by  the  American  Fomological 
Coujgress,  at  its  several  sessions,  as  well  as  all  noveltieej  and  certain 
kincb  particularly  suited  to  certain  sections  and  localities  of  the  UnioQ, 
•lid  the  Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  Pear  trees  is  the  largest  they  have  ever  had  to  offer 
for  rale,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  consists  of  over 
fiOjOOO  saleable  trees. 

,  The  stock  of  Apple  trees  is  also  very  large,  as  well  as  Flums,  Cher- 
ries, Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  vpiinces,  also  Grajie-viues, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberiy  planu  m  great 
varieiy,  Jkc.  Ac. 

Also  Pears  on  Quince,  Cherry  on  Mahaleb  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks^  for  pyramids  and  dwarfk  for  garden  cniture.  and  of  which 
there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kiu&  that  succeed  best  on  those 
stocks. 

Deeiducma  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

100,000  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees,  embracing 
•11  the  well  known  kinds  suitame  for  street  plantinff,  of  extra  Mze; 
such  as  Sugar  and  Silver  Maple,  Chinese  Ailanthus,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Caialpa,  European  and  American  Ash,  Upright  lentjscus  leaved  A«h, 
Upright  gold  barked  Ash,  Flowering  Ash^  Three  Thomed  Acacia, 
Kentucky  Coffee,  Silver  Abele  Tree,  American  and  European  Boss- 
'wood  or  Linden,  American  and  European  Elm  in  several  varieties, 
Jtc.  Also  all  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  as  well  known  kinds 
suitable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  door-yard  planting,  &.c. ;  such  as 
Deodar  and  Lebuion  Cedars;  Auracaria  or  Cbilimi  Puie ;  Cryptome- 
■-ia  japoiiica;  the  different  varieties  of  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces.  Yews, 
JLrborviteas,  9lc. 

WEEPING  TREES.— New  Weeping  Ash,  (Fraxinus  lentiscifo. 
lis  pendula,)  the  old  Weeping  Ash,  gold  barked  Weening  Ash,  Weep- 
ing Japanese  Sophora,  Weeping  Elms  (of  sorts,)  Umbrella  Headed 
liocust,  Weeping  Mountain  Ash,  Weeping  Willow,  Large  Weeping 
Cherry,  Weepuig  Birch,  Weepuig  Beech,  Ac.  Ac. ;  together  with 
•very  variety  of  rare  Maple,  Native  and  Foreisn;  Flowering  Peach. 
JUmeud  and  Cherry;  Chestnuts,  Spanish  and  American:  Purple  ana 
Co|^r  Beech;  Judas  Tree,  Larch,  Gum  Tree,  Tulip  Tree,  Osage 
Orange,  Paulownia,  Momitoin  Ash,  (American  and  European,)  Mag- 
nolias of  sorts,  with  many  other  things— including  some  200  varieties 
of  Shrubs,  Vines,  Climbing  and  Garden  Roses  in  great  variety;  such 
as  Hj[brid  Perpetualsor  Remoutants,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon, 
liybrid  Damaisk,  Hybrid  Provence,  Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  Noisette 
•lid  Praurie  Roses;  auso  Herbaceous  plants  in preat  variety,  ice.  &c,, 
for  which  see  Catalogue,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  just  issued,  and 
-will  be  forwarded  to  all  post-paid  applicanis. 

A  Ism  quantity  of  Arborvito)  for  Screens,  and  Buckthorn  and 
Osage  for  Hedge  {Monts. 

Newburgh,  Sept.  1, 1851— 3t. 

To  Fumoni  CNtrdoncn  siid  Himoiyiiisn. 

THE  Lodi  Manofacturing  Co.  offer  for  sole  a  freshly  prepared  ar. 
tide  of  Poudrette  for  fi^l  use.  It  will  be  found  a  cheap,  handy 
•nd  lasting  manure  np<ni  grass  preceded  by  wheat  or  rye,  also  upon 
tunieps,  celery,  4c.  It  has  been  fomid  of  great  use  upon  la>vns  as  a 
top  dressing,  and  grass  lands  generally.  It  has  also  received  great 
commendation  for  iu  efficacy  upon  trees  and  shrulis,  particularly 
EvergreeiH  end  ornamental  trees.  Reference  is  made  to  A.  J .  Down- 
ing. &q.,  B.  M.  Watson,  Plymouth,  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.  and  others 
— wso  to  the  following  letter : 

Extract  from  a  Letter  tf  Hon,  Danui  Webster,  dated 

Wasbinotoh,  March  10, 18S0. 

**TfI  neglect  the  anntial  purchase  of  some  of  this  article,  my 
gardener  is  sure  to  remind  me  of  it.  He  thinks  it  almost  indiiqiensa- 
ble,  within  his  garden  fence:  but  there  are  uses,  outside  the  garden, 
for  which  it  is  highly  valuable^  and  cheaper,  I  think,  than  aiw  other 
manure,  at  your  prices.  A  prmcipol  one,  is  the  enrichment  of  lawns 
and  pleasure  grounds^  in  grass,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  a  fresh 
and  vigoroa<9  growth  ui  the  spnng.  Our  prsictioe  is  to  ap^y  it  when 
we  fio  to  town  in  the  autumn,  and  we  have  never  failed  to  see  its 
effects  in  the  Spring." 

Price  of  Poudreue  81.50  per  bbl.  for  any  number  over  six  barrels 
—and  of  Poudrette  far  throbs,  $3.00  per  bbl.  for  an^  ouantity— in 
both  coses  delivered  free  of  cartage  on  board  of  vessel  in  New- York. 

C7*  Five  shares  of  stock  for  sale  in  the  Lodi  ManufacturiM  Co. 
Dividend  payable  in  Pondrcite.  Apply  to  the  IjODI  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY,  74  Corttewtt  st,  New-York. 

Sept.  1— 81. 


ANAIiTnCAI.  ZiABORATORT, 

Tale    ColUgej  Neto- Haven,   Connecticut. 

JOHN  P.  NORTON,  PaorEssoB  or  ScnnTinc  Aobicultvex. 

nnHIS  Laboratory  is  now  fully  organised  for  instruction  in  aU 
X  branches  of  analyses  connected  with  the  ezaminiuion  of  soils, 
manures,  minerals^  ashes,  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  &c.  Full 
courses  are  given  m  each  of  these  departments,  and  also  m  general 
Cheniistry,  both  organic  and  iui>rgaiiic. 

Studmts  can  thus  fit  themseh'es  to  become  instructora  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Chemistry,  or  to  apply  so  much  of  that  and  kuidred 
sciences  as  may  be  necessary  to  tlie  practical  pursuit  of  agriculture 
or  manufacturing.  The  demand  for  teachers  and  Profevsors  in  the 
various  branches  of  chemistry,  especially  Agricultural,  is  now  great 
and  increasing,  so  that  this  is  now  a  fair  fidd  for  those  who  have  • 
taste  for  such  pursuits. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Professor  Nor- 
ton, commences  in  January  of  each  year,  and  coiitinnes  for  two  and 
a  half  months.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  the  practical 
farmer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  attended 
it  in  pr%vio#  years.  It  embraces  a  plain  coimected  outline  of  the 
leading  pohils  iu  improved  agriculture,  treating  in  succession  of  the 
composition  of  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  auimui;  of  their  connections 
with  each  other,  and  of  all  the  improvements  in  cultivation,  manur- 
ing, feeduig  and  fattening,  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  best  agri- 
cultural regions.  This  cour^  is  made  so  plain  and  practical,  that  tho 
farmer  who  attends  it  can  imderstand  the  whole,  and  apply  it  iu  hia 
own  experience. 

More  can  be  learned  by  attendance  upon  such  lecmres,  by  reading 
in  connection  with  them,  and  by  associating  with  others  wlio  are  also 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  their  profc^on  than  in 
years  a%vay  from  such  advantages.  The  young  farmer  learns  to 
think  for  himself,  to  see  that  a  practice  is  not  necessarily  right  be- 
cause it  is  old,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  ail  that  he  does,  and  tiath 
this  increase  of  knowledge  is  better  able  lo  make  farming  profitable 
as  well  as  interesting. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  procured  at  firom  t3  to  S3  per  week,  and 
the  Ticket  for  the  Ijccture  is  SIO. 

In  coiuiection  with  the  Lecture  is  a  short  Laboratory  course,  of 
means  of  Avhich  those  who  desire  it,  are  taught  to  test  soils,  manures, 
marls,  A&c.,  in  a  simple  wray.  and  to  make  many  elementary  exami- 
nations of  a  higlily  useful  cnoracter.  The  charge  for  this  course  ii 
825.  ^ 

To  those  studenfPwho  go  through  the  full  Laboratory  course,  the 
charge  is  about  C^iOO  per  aiuium.  oud  tliey  can  be  admitted  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  year  at  a  proportional  charge. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Prof.  John  P.  Nobtor,  New-Ho* 
yen,  Coim. June  1, 1851 — 8t 

DRAIN  TUjES. 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  DRAINAGE  TILE  COMPANY  ore 
nowprepared  to  supply  Agriculturists  with  the  above  uomed  tilea 
of  the  most  approved  patterns. 

2  inch  pipes,  one  foot  m  length,  per  thousand,    fO  00 

t|       do  do  do   •  do  10  00 

3  do  do  do  do  12  00 

And  pipes  and  Horse-shoe  Tiles  of  all  size*,  at  corremondiiig  prices 

The  establishment  ia  at  LaUmrette^s  Point,  Fresh  At'Si ,  near  Rich 

mondy  Staten  Island,  and  boats  drawing  four  feet  vratercan  enter  tha 

yard  and  load  at  the  kilns.    Address 

H.  K.  BALL,  Stapleton,  S.  I. 
The  Tiles  will  be  found  on  sale  at  A.  B.  ALLEN  k  CO.'S,  Not. 
180  and  191  Water-Street,  N.  Y^.  end  at  GEO.  H.  BARR'S  State 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  25  Cliff-Street,  New- York. 
Staten-Island,  Aug.  1— tf. 

DRAIN  TtLB  WORHS^  AUBANT. 

60  Lancaater  Street,  west  from  Medical  College. 

THE  subscribers  are  manufacturing  a  superior  article  of  Drain 
Tile  of  dlBcrent  sizes  and  shapes  at  prices  from  8M  to  f^  per 
thousand  pieces,  which  are  used  for  land  droinmg.  The  Tile  ara 
over  one  foot  in  length  and  formed  to  admit  the  water  at  every  ioint, 
effectually  draining  the  land  from  12  to  20  feet  each  side  of  the  drain. 
1000  Tile  will  lay  1200  feet  of  drain,  being  the  cheapest  and  roost 
durable  article  used.  We  have  on  hand  Tile  sufficiently  large  and 
well  calculated  for  Cellar,  Cistern,  Yard  and  Sink  draiivi,  from  2  to 
25  cents  per  foot.  Call  at  our  office,  and  at  the  Agricultural  Storrs 
at  Boston,  Providence,  Springfield,  Hartford,  'New-Haven,  Bridge- 

gsrt,  New- York,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Alexandria,  Baltimore, 
chegectady,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  examine  the  artide' 
July  1— 4t.  A.  S.  BABCOCK  ft  CO.,  Albany. 

FARM  FOR  BALB. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale  the  fiuinn.  late  the  property  of,  and 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Van  Eps,  in  the  town  of  New- 
Scotland,  Albmiy  county.  The  farm  is  located  about  three-fourths 
'  oC  a  mile  southerly  from  the  New-Scotland  Church,  and  about  seven 
miles  from  the  city  of- Albany,  by  a  good  road.  It  contains  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  of  the  very  best  quality  for  grass  or  dairy  purpo* 
sea.  It  Is  a  good  gsain  farm,  but  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass.  It 
lies  well  and  handsomely,  as  to  exposure,  roods,  water.  ft.c.  It  is  all 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  except  a  few  acres  of  wood  necessary  for 
the  farm  j  there  w  not  three  acres  of  waste  land  on  it.  The  house  is 
commodious  and  comfortable.  The  other  buildings  and  fences  ara 
not  as  good  as  the  farm  would  warrant,  but  are  sufficient  in  number 
and  size,  and  in  tolerable  repair.  The  premises  will  be  sold  hi  fee— ^ 
free  from  ouit  or  rent.  Title  good  and  terms  easy.«  For  further  par« 
ticulars,  aodreas  either  of  the  subscribers. 

J.  D.  DBGRAFF,  Fonda, 
D.  C.  SMITH,  Schenectady. 
Augoft  I— Ol  Executors  of  John  J.  Degraff,  deceased. 
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KOW  BEADT. 

FLRSONS  h  CO.*S  Calelogae  of  Ro$u  and  ExcHe  HoiKs,  for 
sale  the  ensauig  autumn  and  sprmg,  comprisiHg  tlio  new  ge- 
nera and  species  recently  introduced  from  Eurone.  and  now  sent  out 
for  the  first  time.  The  Catalogue  of  Fruit  ana  Ornamental  l*rees. 
hardy  Shrubs,  Vines,  ftc,  including  all  tlie  new  and  rare  Pines  and 
other  conifers,  with  various  new  trees  and  shrubs,  selected  by  one 
of  the  Proprietors  in  Europe,  will  be  rendy  about  the  19ih  inst. 

Tliey  will  both  be  sent  gratis  to  all  applicants  who  prepay  and  en- 
close a  postage  stamp.    Address  PARSONS  A  CO., 
Oct.  1.— It.                                          Fltishing,  near  New- York. 

RochMtor  OomiiMrcial  lipneiy, 

E8taUi$k»d  1830. 

THE  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  our  large  stock  of  frujt 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  green-house  plants,  Ac,  ftc,  all 
of  which  have  been  carefoUy  cultivated  and  are  warranted  correctly 
named. 

Panicnlar  attention  has  been  paid  lo  the  propagation  of  the  very 
best  standard  fruits,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  can  fill  any  orders 
for  the^e,  however  large. 

We  do  not  boast  of  the  sise  of  our  Catalogue,  but  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  our  trees.        « 

An  extra  quantity  of  cherry  seedlings  on  hand,  of  one  year's 
growih.  B18SELL  it  HOOKER. 

Oct.  1— gt.        * Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

THE  subacribors  would  beg  leave  to  give  notice  to  dealers  and 
others  purchaung  Pear  Trees,  that  their  stock  is  remarkably  well 
grown  this  season,  aiMl  will  be  very  strong  and  fine  for  the  full  sales, 
and  is  as  extensive  a  collection  of  saleable  trees  as  can  be  found  at 
any  other  nursery  in  the  country.  The  collect  ion  grown  on  Quince 
stock  is  also  very  fine. 

The  stock  of  Apple  l^ees  will  also  be  very  large  this  flJl,  in  lots  to 
fuil  purchasers. 

Plums.— A  general  assortment  of  the  most  leading  kinds. 

Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Grape-vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
with  other  small  Fruits,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Ornamental  Trees,  being  also  grown  extensively,  can  be  Aimished 
by  the  hundred  at  very  reosonable  rates — European  Linden,  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Scotch  Elms,  English  Elms,  Hor^e  Chestnuts ;  with  a  good 
collection  of  Roses,  Ac.  Catalogues  will  he  forwarded  to  all  appli- 
cants. WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER,  Nurser>mcu,  482 
Broadway,  Albany.  Oct.  1 — ^It. 

Dana's  Muok  MantiaL 

JUST  published,  by  Jas.  P.  Walkkk,  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  i^w,  re- 
vised, and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Muck  Rianual  for 
Farmers,  by  Dr.  SAMrsz.  L.  Dana.  The  increased  size  of  the 
work,  (34o  pages,)  compels  the  publishers  to  pat  the  price  at  87  els. 
in  paper,  (and  not  75.  as  advertised  a  few  weelcs  since,)  and  1^1  .CO  in 
neat  cloth.  For  sale  in  Albany,  by  Messrs.  £.  H.  Psask  &  Co.;  in 
New- York,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxtow. Oct.  1 — 3t. 

A  very  Desirable  Fann.for  Sale.  * 

I  Offer  to  sell  my  iarm  of  S30  acres,  situated  four  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Ox&>rd,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  and  near  the  river 
and  canal.  SI50  acres  of  it  are  under  high  cultivation,  and  well  and 
durably  watered.  The  remainder  is  well  timbered.  The  fences  are 
chiefly  stone,  and  in  good  repair.  It  has  a  large  two  story  mansion, 
five  iarg^e  barns  and  sheds,  ni  good  repair.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  a  dairy,  or  for  grazing  and  grain— and  has  a  fine  orcfaara  of  graft- 
ed fruit  The  ftirm,  for  profit,  healdi,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  camiot 
be  surpassed.  It  is  fully  supplied  with  farming  tools  and  stock,  and 
130  tons  of  hay,  all  or  either  of  which  may  be  had  with  the  farm. 
The  farm  can  be  conveniently  divided.  The  title  is  perfect,  price 
TWw,  and  terms  easy.    Apply  to  G.  VANDERLYN, 

Ocul— ai.  Qsfittd. 


w 


Oct. 


ONE  of  the  bnsi grazing  fiums  in  Chamaaqne eoimty  fornktf 
•IS  an  acre,  ft  comains  about  S90  acres,  aboat  ISO  aerts  d 
which  is  under  a  good  sia;e  of  cultivation.  The  bniUlhifs  snl  kaca 
are  good,  and  there  is  on  it  a  good  orchard  of  grafledmiiL  A  pin 
of  the  'purdiase  money  can  remain  under  a  bond  and  morifi^  lor 
a  term  of  yean  if  desired.  The  title  is  perfect  For  infomaiia 
inquire  of  JOHN  D.  PATTERSON, 

Oct.  1— 8t.* Wtestfield,  Chantauqne  co..  Nenr-Ywi 

New-Tork  laporten  and  Jobbsn. 

FRBEVAN,  HODGES  A  CO., 

AB  lAbtrtp  ttnetf  bttwun  Bnadwag  and  Iktsmu-MntL  aiv  i< 

Fotl.Q^,ifeia.YorJk. 

E  are  receiving,  by  dsai)*  arrive  from  Euro^,  oor  Fall  aid 
Winter  atsonment  onrirh  finshiooable  &ncy  sdk  snd  railioay 
goods. 

We  respCct Ailly  invite  all  cash  purdiaaers  thoronghly  to  exumK 
our  Stock  and  Pticea.  and.  as  interest  governs,  we  fed  oonfideui  co 
Goods  fltfx)  Prices  will  induce  them  to  select  from  our  esubusbnan 
Partictilar  attention  is  dev^i^Mt  to  Millinery  Goods,  snd  msay  of  ta 
articles  are  manufoctured  exnresaly  to  oor  order,  and  cauuot  bes8r« 
passed  hi  iMsauty,  style  and  cheapness. 

Beauiilul  Paris  ribbons,  for  Hat,  Cap.  Neck,  and  Bdt. 

Satin  and  Tofleia  ribbons,  of  all  widins  and  colors. 

Silks,  Safins,  Velvets,  anu  nncm  velvets,  for  Hats. 

Feathers,  American  and  French  artiftciid  fiowen. 

PofBugs,  and  Cap  trimmings. 

•  Dress  Trimmiius,  large  as>ortment. 

Embroideries,  Copes,  Collars.  Underalecves  andCtdb. 

Fine  embroidered  reviere  and  hemstitch  cambrft  tiaodkerdiidik 

Crapes^  Lisses,  Tarletons.  Illusion  and  cap  laces. 

Valeiicjenes,  Brussels,  Thread.  Silk,  and  Lisle  thread  Lsms 

Kid,  Silk,  Sewing  Silk,  Lisle  thread,  Merino  Gloves  snd  Mm. 

Figured  iuod  plain  Swiss,  Book,  Bisbop  Lawn  and  JscouelM* 
Ijns. 

English,  French,  American  and  Italian  Stimw  Goods. 

Oct.  1, 185I^2t.* 

THE  FRUrr  aABBEN, 

A  TREATISE  intended  lo  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  Fmii  tna, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  operations  couaeded  vilb  tte 
Propagation,  Transplaiiting,  Pruning  auid  Training  of  Oreban)  ad 
Garden  Trees,  as  staitdanb,  dwarfs,  pyramids,  enslien,  tt.:  ito 
layiiiir  out  and  arranging  dinereirt  kuioa  of  Orchards  snd  Gaidcn; 
the  sdection  of  suiiat>Ie  varieties  for  diflfer^ot  purpoaesaBdlonliac*; 
gathering  and  Preserving  FrniU:  Treatment  of  Disease:  Votnt- 
tion  of  Insects;  description  and  uses  of  Implemenis,  fte.  nii^mrd 
with  upward.5  of  150  figures,  representing  diflerem  jnrts  of  Tico, 
all  practical  operations,  forms  of  trees,  I&aigna  for  Flsatstim.  Isi- 
plements,  Ac.  By  P.  Bakky,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nanetio,  Bo- 
York. 


Chester^  New 


1  vol.  13  mo. 


"  This  book  atippiUs  a  place  in  fruit  culture,  and  that  n  asvnj  t 
great  deal,  while  we  have  the  ponalar  -works  of  Downinf,  Thoaai 
and  Cole.  Mr.  Barry  has  then  a  field  to  himself,  which  he  otn|tfa 
with  decided  skill  and  ability."— Prams  Farmer.  ,_,._j 

^^  It  is  full  of  directions  as  to  the  management  of  trees  sad  tew nd 
fruit,  and  is  a  valuable  and  pleasant  book."' — AJbtmy  £er.  JtiotA  , 

"  The  work  ought  to  be  m  e\'ery  family  iu  the  Umied  Staio^  ' 
Ashtabula  Sentinel. 

"Tlie  work  is  prepared  wiQi  great  judgment  and  foanded  odim. 
practical  experience  of  the  author— is  of  far  greater  itJse  to  tw 
cultivator  than  most  of  the  compilations  on  the  salieeL'--Oi.  !• 
TVt&Kns. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  works  of  the  kind  we  hsn  tw 
seen,  dealing  in  fianiculars  as  well  as  generalities,  snd  impsitaf 
many  valuable  hint/>  relative  to  sofl,  manures,  pnuung  sod  inn^ 
planting."— So»ft>n  Gazette.  -    . 

"  A  mass  of  useful  information  is  coUeeled,  which  wiQ  fin  » 
work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possess  the  best  works  on  Uie  csiu- 
vatioii  of  fruit  yet  published.**— £'r«Ji«itg  Pott. 

"  H'n  work  is  one  of  the  coropletest,  and.  as  we  ban  evert  r«w 
for  believing,  most  accurate  to  be  obtainea  on  the  sutgect.'  S.  x. 
Evangelist. 

"  A  concise  manual  of  the  kind  here  preKcnled  has  long  been  «ih- 
ed,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  should  this  volume  be  cartisi? 
stwiied  aiKl  acted  upon  by  our  industrious  farmers,  the  qosnUTr  a 
fruit  in  the  Stale  woi^d  be  doubled  ui  five  years,  and  the  qnalaj  w 
greatly  improved.  Here  may  be  found  advice  suited  to  all  e^cnt^ 
cies,  and  the  gentleman  farmer  may  find  directions  for  the  ^"Jr 
matters,  as  well  as  those  which  trouble  older  heads— the  book  mioe 
found  invaluable."— AViMtr^  Dailg  Advertiser.  •  ^  o^- 

Tliis  b<x»k  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  5ti» 
Just  published  by  CHARLES  SCRIBNKR, 

Oct.  1— 3t.  145  Nassau  it.,  New-^  «t 
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ABTienllnnil  Schoobu 

An  InftltnlloaroT  practiol  ■grlcaltnral  edncitlon  ii 
becoming  more  a  dMideratnm  ever;  year.  Before  the 
•oH  bad  inSbred  flrom  contloiul  dnnghu  npon  It*  pro- 
dactlrenen.  fts  tertUlt/ gare  lbs  firmer  no  reatotl  to 
doubt  Uut  Its  resource*  were  ineihsmtlble  j  bat  wbeo 
bl>  crops,  witb  the  same  cnUtrstlan,  are  letienedieaBoii 
hy  aeasoo,  he  uks  for  a  romedr  for  tbls  «tI1.  Tbat  ex- 
perience alone,  Id  tbe  same  beaten  track,  will  produoe 
any  bigber  reanit,  ii  an  Idea  vbieb  the  nunjr  woni-ovt 
farm*  db^rovei  nfflciently.  Tbere  mnst  be  "  an  Inetao- 
ration  from  tbe  very  beginning" — ■  right  eommenceoieDt, 
and  a  proper  and  eontlaaed  attention  to  preierTing  tbe 
heart  and  TltatUy  of  the  soil,  Iflti  worth  Is  tobereUin- 
ed,  not  only  imlmpalred  by  culture,  bnt  alwajralnipro*- 
ing.  There  ^ar«  hct*  connected  with  tilling  the  tcdl, 
wbkb  tlie  day-laborer  conld  neter  dlscovfr,  or  at  iMft, 
only  after  a  inccenion  of  repeated  faUnret,  which  in  <^1 
probability  would  bare  made  the  richeit  land*  almoet  a 
deaert,  and  tbe  experimenter  too  old  to  reap  mnch  re- 
ward for  bli  exertion.  It  ii  nrged,  ou  tin  other  band, 
and  witb  iome  force,  that  tbe  laboratory  of  the  chemist 
is  not  tbe  place  to  acqaire  valuable  Informstion  on  prac- 
tical agricnltare, — tbat  fkrmer*  are  dependant  on  tbe  la- 
bor of  their  hands  for  tfaeir  support,  and  have  not  tbe 
meau  to  derote  tbe  flower  of  their  youth  to  *eieDtiOc 
itady.  It  Is  tald  that  nature  t*  the  only  proper  labora- 
torj  for  the  lonBcJtlK  soil,  and  the  nm,  rain  and  virgin 
earth,  all  the  needful  chemical  agent*. 

That  objecUona  like  these  ate  Mt  well  founded,  a&d 
(»nhaTe  but  little  weight,  must  be  evident  on  reSeolioB. 
Soil*  do  deteriorate,  crops  decrease,  fmlt  tree*  become 
diseased  or  die  through  ntter  neglect,  and  the  staple 
prodncle  of  farms  suffer  ttom  blight,  or  other  unknown 
caosei.  Tbe  investigation*  of  inquiring  scholar*  have 
already  thrown  much  light  on  these  anbjects,  and  agri- 
cultural  papen  bare  done  what  they  could  to  keep  tbe 
pnblic  Informed,  and  to  promote  further  reseacb.  Tet 
there  is  something  wanting,  and  tbat  seenutobeameans 
of  imparting  Jnst  tbe  Information  needed,  and  that  10  ex- 
plained and  brought  down  to  common  apprehension,  that 
tlw  intelligent  cnlturist  can  toake  brtber  and  certain 
progreas.  To  *npp1y  this  want,  eflbrts  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year  to  Indnce  the  legislature  to  endow  an 
Agricultural  College  In  connecllon  with  a  model  farm . 
bat  without  suocess.  Many  tblnk  the  time  baa  not  yet 
evine  when  such  an  luflttntlon  can  be  made  mcceaafnl. 


without  greater  eipeoae  and  risk  than  tbe  denumd  will 

It  has  long  been  our  opiidon,  tbat  the  true  iatereet*  of 
agrlcaltnral  education  wonid  be  best  promoted  by  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  like  tbe  one  proposed  by 
Prof.  NoB^K,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uolrenity  of 
Albany,  tbe  prospeotus  of  which  was  given  in  our  last 
No.  It  does  not  propose  to  make  an  adept  chemlA,  ml- 
neraloglsl,  or  geologist  of  the  student;  but  simply,  by  a 
course  of  lectures,  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  tbe  farowr'* 
observation,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  general  princi|de* 
of  the  compodtton  of  soils,  tbe  best  methods  of  fertlllx- 
and  invoratlngtbem,  tbe  theory  of  rotation  inorop*,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  plants  and  animals.  Tbe 
advantages  of  such  a  conrse  of  lectnres  are  ably  set  forth 
In  tbo  circular,  and  the  value  of  the  knowledge  that  can 
be  obtained  by  instruction  thus  communicated — by  the 
mutual  sharpening  of  mind  with  mind,  and  tbe  iofluence* 
that  ctostcr  around  an  Institution  where  combined  effort 
for  a  given  end  1«  being  made,  cannot  well  be  estimated. 
I  tboae  who  have  been  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  we 
not  apeak  of  tbe  ability  of  Prof.  Hoana,  hi*  cbiar 
view*  on  all  practical  as  well  as  sdentlSc  subject*,  and 
his  capacity  to  impart  vslnable  instrnction.  Among 
profoundly  learned  schobrt  In  hi*  department,  be  bold* 
eminent  rank,  and  his  knowledge  is  of  that  availalile 
sort  which  adapts  iteelf  to  tbe  pc^ular  demand, 
'We  hope  the  friends  of  agrtcuUural  education  through- 
it  the  atate  will  aid  thi*  effort.  Provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Trustee*  of  the  University  fbr  the  gratui- 
'  attendance  of  two  young  men  ftom  each  Senatorial 
district  in  the  slate,  npon  the  eourse  of  lecturea  the  ea- 
rning winter;  sndiboee  who  feel  an  iuterest  in  this  sub- 
ject should  tee  tbat  this  liberal  offer  is  not  lost  to  tbe 
Gommnnlty,  We  know  of  no  way  In  which  so  much  can 
be  accomplished  (br  tbe  cause  of  agriculture,  at  soimali 
I  expense  i  and  we  canned  doubt  that  the  return  of  a  class 
of  Boventy.flve  or  a  hundred  young  tbmert,lVom  such  a 
oonrte  of  Instruction,  to  their  summer  labors,  In  dl9b> 
rent  part*  of  the  stat$,  would  be  the  nteaus  of  awaken- 
ing an  ardent  desire  in  others  to  avail  tbemselve*  of  a  like 
benefit,  and  secure  without  further  eUFbrt,  a  Cull  atten-  . 
dance  in  the  future.  Tboaasure  foundation  will  belaid, 
upon  which  can  be  erected  an  instltntton  which  wHI  sup- 
ply our  wants,  without  tbe  poesibily  of  a  failure — will 
grow  up  witb  our  growth,  and  streugiheu  wllb  our 
streagtb.  Neither  public  or  private  moniflcence  will  be 
withheld  when  tbe  commnolty  beoome  convinced  that 
our  flirmm  need  It*  enlargement,  and  will  avail  them- 
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lelYU  of  Its  adTantages.  We  do  not  see  why  thin  losti- 
tniion  need  wait  long  to  aecnre  the  confidence  of  the  ikf  m- 
fag  popnlatlonj  and  acquire  the  repatalioo  It  will  justly 
deaerre.  Let  it  receive  profnf^  patronage,  aiid  H  will 
not  he  long  hefore  Its  influence  will  be  seen  fai  improyed 
flurms  and  enlightened  ikrmers. 

»•» 

Attalytis  of  the  White  Sugar  Beet. 

8t  1*  B.  Salmbvet,  11.  B. 

For  the  samples  ozamined  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  S.  G.  NoTKS,  Esq.,  of  Greenbush.  They  were 
Tery  large,  flediy,  and  crisp.  Average  length  of  root,  18 
inches.    Average  widest  diameter,  4  inches. 

P«rtMtaf«  of  IToter,  Drp  Matttr^  mid  Inotgtmie  Matter. 

Root. 

FtraenCifaQf  wtter SO.  65 

do  drymatter, -  9.  45 

do  inorguiie  mattfr, 0.9S6 

do  do        iu  dry  matter, 10.534 

The  above  resnltsshow  this  variety  of  beet  to  be  high- 
ly charged  with  water,  of  which  it  contains*  90.55  per 
cent ;  leaving  of  dry  inorganic  matter  only  8.455  per  cent, 
and  of  inorganic  matter,  0.995  of  one  per  cent.  The 
fresh  roots  contain  about  one  pound  of  inorganic  matter 
to  the  hundred,  the  dry  roots  lOi  pounds.  10.050  lbs. 
of  the  fresh  roots  yield  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter. 

composition  ^  ikt  iturgamie  matttr  ^  Qu  nwtf . 

Carbonic  acid, 17.91 

Silicic  acid, 0.78 

Pboaphoric  acid, 10.80 

Photphate  of  iron, 0.01 

Lime, 1.85 

Magnesia, 1.09 

PoUMh, 13.41 

Soda, 50.84 

Chlorine, 0.78 

Salphuric  aeid, 1.78 

The  analysis  shows  the  inorganic  matter  of  this  variety 
to  he  made  up  mostly  of  soda,  potash,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Besides  these  three,  It  contains  in  small  propor- 
Uoi^  lime,  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  and  iron. 
The  analysis  readily  suggests  the  materials  best  suited 
fax  its  inorganic  nourishment. 

100  parte  of  lOOpiirttor 

freek  roots,  dry  roots* 

'  Water, 90.550 

Fiber, 9.805  94.030 

Sngar. 6.730  00.09S 

Dextruidi 0.440  4.00S 

Casein, 0.505  6.943 

Albumen, 0.443  4.617 

Siaich, trace.  traca. 

Resin, 0.090  0.900 

Ginten, 0.015  1.157 

Oil, 0.010  0.105 

In  the  above  analysis  we  see  the  nutritive  qualities  of 
this  variety  of  beet.  One  ton  of  the  fresh  root  contains 
of  sugar,  114i  lbs. ;  of  dextrine,  9  lbs. ;  of  albumen,  ca- 
sein and  gluten,  21  lbs. 

UUimat§  orgaine  comjMftiftsn, 
100  parts  of  dry  roots  gave  of 

Nitrogen, 1.465 

Carbon, 40.789 

Oxyjen, 41.511 

Hydrogen, 6.699 

bio^nttie  mnttar, 10.534 

JlbMjf,  Oct.,  1851. 

•  •• 

Dksf  Piownio,  on  some  soils,  improves  them  aston- 
ishingly. The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  Le^is  Cone, 
the  great  wheat  grower  of  Oakland  county,  in  that  state, 
commenced  his  system  of  deep  plowing  15  years  ago, 
since  when  his  wheat  crop  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  through  the  whole  time. 


Ens.  G1JLTITAT0& — It  Is  a  query  amongst  knam  k 
this  neighborhood,  (and  probably  dsairbere,)  irtiether 
stable  manure,  hauled  out  and  spread  upoaost  stubble, 
preparatory  to  sowing  wheat,  thus  ezpo^  it  to  tbe  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  dew  during  a  continued  drouUi,  vill 
lose  much  or  any  of  its  fertilizing  properties.  Some  m 
of  the  opinion  it  will  not,  believing  that  tike  geinitiw 
of  ammonia  is  prevented  by  its  being  thus  acattered,iBd 
therefbrenoneof  the  active  principle  can  be  lottbyeraptK 
ration .  If  any  of  your  able  correspondents  can  gire  utj 
information  npon  the  subject,  tending  to  a  m&ibaari 
conclusion,  it  will  be  {^adly  received.  Joss  J.  Koou. 
Quakertaum,  8  mo.  llth,  1851. 

The  nitrogen  of  animal  manure  is  conveiied  mto  1 
carbonate  of  ammcsda  by  fermentation.  It  b  k  thji 
state  both  soluble  and  volatfle.  Therefore  utea  mnsm 
containing  ammonia  is  spread  out,  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  air,  more  or  Ics  toss  woM  eosoe.  ¥bea 
guano  is  spread  on  the  surlkoe  of  dry  grotnd,  ssd  kft 
uncovered,  it  Is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  unkssniDeBoick 
soon  flills  to  dissolve  the  ammonia  and  carry  it  into  tbe 
son.  If  the  surlhce  was  hard,  so  that  water  would  vH 
BCA  into  it,  the  ammonia,  if  brought  nto  sohitkn  tif 
radn,  would  be  mostly  washed  off.  This  iHmtntes  tlie 
effect  which  would  take  place  with  stable  nmrora.  If 
the  manure  should  be  spread  before  fennenUtion  tite 
place,  the  loss  of  ammonia  would  undoubtedly  te  les, 
but  that  there  would  stni  be  a  loss  of  ftrtiiiaiis  proper- 
ties, is  at  least  probable.  The  sdid  ezerNDent,  vfaitii 
b  dropped  on  pastures  by  horses  and  catUe,  does  cmb- 
paratively  but  little  good ;  it  gradually  wssta  mj  m- 
der  the  effects  of  rain  and  evaporation,  without  produc- 
ing very  marked  resuKs  <m  the  herbsge.  Tlie  oriae, 
however,  which  soaks  at  once  into  the  sofl,  diovi  itie^ 
fects  in  a  striking  manner.  We  would  soggeat  totiwn 
who  deny  that  manure  can  be  wasted  by  evapontion,  to 
try  an  experiment  by  placing  1,000  poimdB  in  doBow 
troughs,  or  tn  a  basin  formed  of  ro^.  Here  let  it  te 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  atteraate  eiTeeti  rf 
rain  and  sunshine,  thoroughly  wet  and  dried  u  oftatf 
practicable^— for  a  year  or  longer.  Then  let  it  be  ipplM 
to  any  crop,  under  the  same  dreumstanoes,  with  1,000 
pounds  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  masnre,  ts  that 
which  had  been  estposed  was  at  the  begimuog  of  t]» 
experiment,  and  compare  the  yield  produced  bf  eich 


lot.    Eds. 


-►♦^ 


Sanr  Pomohsd  by  Pbacb  Lkavbs.— The  poisouow 
quality  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry  hu  beenloij 
known,  and  cattle  and  sheep  have  frequently  loA  their 
lives  by  eating  them.  The  substance  which  prodnc» 
these  effects,  is  supposed  to  be  prussic  scid.  P^i^ 
leaves  are  known  to  contain  this  acid,  and  a  writer  n 
the  TToMf-Oroiocr  sUtes  that  two  sheep  bad  died  Adbi 
eathig  freely  of  peach  leaves.  Various  remedies  hin 
been  given  for  the  relief  of  animals  which  hire  eaten 
poisonous  substances.  In  regard  to  sheep  and  cattle, 
we  have  formerly  experienced  good  success  flrom  gitrin?" 
soon  as  the  illness  of  the  anhnal  is  discovered,  sweety 
lard,  or  butter,  mixed  with  salt.  For  a  sheep,  a  r^  .f 
oil,  with  a  Uble.spoonfVil  of  fine  salt,  was  tbequtmRl 
given.  A  cow  might  have  four  times  that  quantitt.  n 
is  very  impoHant  that  the  doee  be  given  as  soon  ts  tK 
sytkiptoms  of  poisoning  are  manifest;  the  longer  a  b 
delayed,  the  less  likelv  it  wfll  be  to  afford  relief. 
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Agrioitltiire  of  Illinois  wtA  Iova««*«lfa»  !• 


BT  W.  O.  SSMUSDtOII. 


Editors  Cultitator — ^Probably  no  portion  of  the 
Korth  American  Continent,  presents  larger  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  firiendsof  agricultaralimprorement, 
than  the  stales  and  territories  bordering  on  the  upper 
Ifississippi  and  her  tributaries.    The  strong  arm  of 
seienoe  has,  in  rare  instances  only,  been  employed  in  the 
de?elopnient  of  tise  unrivalled  agricultural  resources, 
^^  with  whiah  this  TaM  region  abounds.    Ko  portion  of  the 
^V  inhabited  globe  can  boast  of  so  great  an  extent  of  rich, 
^K  fertile,  aHuvial  soil ;  and  the  climate  is  sufficiently  va- 
^^  rious  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  who  admire  a  high  de^ 
giee  of  latitude,  as  well  as  those  who  may  prefer  the 
summer  temperature  of  the  tropics.     The  northern 
wheat  belt  of  the  Union  b  embraced  within  the  lines  of 
latitude  constituting  the  upper  Ifississippi  valley,  and 
the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereal  grains  ¥rill  become  as  extensive,  and  as  profitable, 
aa  is  now  the  case  in  Ohio.    Like  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded in  their  journey  ings  through  this  country ,  in  search 
of  agricultural  knowledge,  we  have  been  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars  doomed  to  disappointment.    We  ex- 
I)ected  to  have  found  a  country  teeming  with  sabstan- 
^       tials  knd  luxuries,  such  as  abound  in  every  country  dls- 
i        tinguislied  for  its  high  state  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment ;  and  we  took  for  granted  that  on  the  ri^  prairie 
soils  at  least,  the  squalid  wretchedness,  which  frequent- 
ly may  be  met  with  among  the  white  laboring  popula- 
tion of  the  south,  would  nowhere  be  seen  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  upper  Mississippi.    The  masses  of  the  rural 
population  are  not  so  comfortably  clad,  their  houses 
and  out-buildings  are  not  so  neat  and  commodious,  their 
farms  are  not  so  well  cultivated,  and  in  an  average  of 
cases  so  productive,  as  may  be  found  in  the  new  settle- 
ments of  a  timbered  district  in  Ohio   or  New- York. 
These  conclusions  have  not  been  rashly  formed ;  but 
have  been  forced  upon  our  mind,  greatly  against  our 
will,  after  having  spent  some  six  weeks  among  the  farm- 
ers for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
tbeir  habits  and  customs,  and  especially  an  acquaintance 
with  their  systems  of  agriculture. 

The  people  who  have  migrated  to  this  country,  are 
generally  those  of  the  laboring  population  of  the  oldest 
aettled  states  of  the  Union,  and  also  of  the  same  class 
from  Europe.  They  landed  here  with  limited  means, 
and  many  of  them  with  large  families,  and  genera.% 
settled  along  the  borders  of  streams,  contiguous  to  tim- 
ber, where,  in  the  process  of  acclimation,  they  became  ex- 
posed to  the  malaria,  so  common  in  all  rich  alluvial  coun- 
tries. Uncomfortable  dwellings ;  a  coarse  and  somewhat 
unpalatable  diet;  deprivation  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life;  and  a  thousand  other  Inconveniences,  that  ne- 
cessarily fall  to  the  lot  of  a  fk-ontier  people,  have  had 
the  obvious  tendency  of  blunting  the  finer  fiselings  of 
those  who  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  thehr  happy  homes, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  fur  western  cities,  towns 
and  rural  settlements.  Thousands  who  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  day,  dreamed  only  of  becoming 
wrealthy  and  comfortable,  by  the  extent  of  their  landed 
operations.  7ieldsless  than  a  quarter  section  each, 
wext  considered  too  trifling  fcnr  a  prairie  ihrmer;  and 


com,  wheat,  and  other  crops  were  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  For  a  time,  the 
yield  continued  to  be  abundant,  and  owing  to  the  low 
prices  of  produce,  and  the  great  distance  to  which  it  had 
to  be  transported  to  market,  the  most  slovenly  systems 
of  fkrming  practiced  in  any  country,  found  fkvor,  even 
among  many  who,  formerly,  when  doing  business  in  the 
eastern  states,  were  considered  among  the  most  en- 
lightened cultivators  of  the  soil  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. By  these  and  other  infiuences,  farming,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  high  rank,  appears  to  have  been  gra- 
dually on  the  decline,  and  the  hackneyed  expression  of 
hard  times  is  more  commonly  heard  in  this  country, 
than  in  any  portion  of  the  Union,  through  which  we 
have  traveled. 

The  foregoing  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
right  glad  would  we  have  been,  had  it  been  in  our  power, 
to  have  blotted  out  of  our  remembrance,  the  strong  and 
unfavorable  impressions  th|it  on  all  sides  forced  them- 
selves upon  our  mind,  whilst  critically  examining  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  agriculture  ot  the  rich 
and  fertile  lands  that  universally  abound  on  both  sides 
of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Huch,  very  much,  however, 
can  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  sulject,  which^wiU 
greatly  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader  ttom  any  uo- 
favorable  impression  that  may  have  obtained  credence 
through  the  somewhat  startling  fkcts  enumerated  in  these 
prefatory  remarks.  Honorable  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral prevailing  systems  of  agriculture  are  fi*equently  to  be 
met  with,  and  occasionally  whole  settlements  are  to  be 
found,  where  the  inhabitants  evince  as  much  enterprize, 
and  entertain  as  exalted  notions  of  improvement,  as  in 
the  most  highly  cultivated  sections  of  New- York.  Be- 
sides this,  farming  in  these  sections  of  country,  affords 
as  liberal  a  profit  when  conducted  on  rational  principles, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended, as  in  any  portion  of  the  Union.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  withhi  the  past  five  years,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  southern  markets  for  all  the  leading  staples, 
are  quite  as  good  and  reliable  as  the  northern  markets, 
and  besides  a  given  amount  of  capital  expended  in  agri- 
culture will  afford  on  a  rich  prairie  soil,  a  much  larger 
return  than  on  the  best  fkrming  lands  of  the  eastern'  or 
northern  states. 

The  impression  has  become  pretty  general  in  the  old- 
est states,  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  a  profitable  in- 
vestment  can  be  made  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  A  greater  mia^ 
take  than  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  made,  and 
the  evidences  on  all  sides  are  abundant,  that  yearly  the 
chances  for  making  handsome  sums,  by  purcharing  real 
estate  for  the  purposes  of  practical  farminf^,  are  and  will 
be  on  the  increase.  Thfi^resources  of  the  country  bor- 
dering the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  waters,  are  of  such 
an  extraordinary  rich  character,  that  haring  been  once 
brought  nn^er  &vorable  notice  abroad,  they  cannot  long 
remain  undeveloped.  The  great  thing  most  required  in 
this  charming  region  of  country,  is  a  liberal  investment 
of  capital  and  skill  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  Many 
f^lae  impressions  have  gone  forth  in  regard  to  the  capa- 
city of  this  country ;  and  not  a  fbw  suppose  that  it  is 
more  severely  a^cted  with  pestilential  and  contagious 
diseases,  than  the  Athmtic  sUtes;  and  what  may  be  the 
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caae  with  a  few  Isolated  placet,  is  taken  for  granted  to  be 
general.  In  preparing  some  original  papers  on  the  agrl- 
caltaral  and  other  resonrcea  of  the  weat^  we  shall  be  in- 
flnenced  entirely  by  a  strong  desire  of  doing  Justice  to 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  whilst  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  shall  be  constantly  presented  to  the  Tivid  no- 
tice of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
expose,  in  a  becoming  manner,  any  glaring  defects  that 
may  come  under  our  notice.  Indeed,  our  object  is  not 
•0  much  to  criticise,  as  it  is  to  place  before  the  public 
an  array  of  facta  and  deductions,  based  upon  theenlight* 
ened  practice  of  others,-  which  shall  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

The  north-western  states  and  territories  afford  an  al- 
most boundless  field  for  the  operations  of  a  philanthro- 
pic mind;  and,  judging  from  what  we  have  already  seen, 
no  portion  of  the  Union  so  much  requires  the  presence 
ef  a  numerous  and  powerful  band  of  men,  devoted  to 
the  Introduction  of  the  practical  sciences,  in  combination 
with  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  In  so  great 
an  enterprise,  no  single  individual  can  do  much;  but 
finding  that  the  country  is  dotted  over  with  many  intel- 
ligent fkrroers,  who  are  anxiously  endeavoring  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff*,  by  reading  the  mass  of  agricultu- 
ral literatare  with  which  our  country  abounds,  and  by 
adopting  a  course  of  experiments  based  upon  the  most 
enlightened  practice,  we  have  reason  to  take  courage, 
and  have  faith  that  every  fkcility  will  be  affbrded,  that 
oould  be  desired,  to  enable  us  to  bring  into  notice  the 
present  and  probable  future  condition  of  the  states  and 
territories  bordering  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 

The  manner  of  arranging  our  matter  will  be  somewhat 
varied,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  case;  but  for  the 
present,  we  shall  content  ourselves  In  discussing  a  few 
subjects  aunder  appropriate  heads,  in  the  hope  that  we 
aihall  be  able  to  remove  many  &lse  impressions  thathilve 
obtained  favor  by  those  who  have  never  personally  in- 
Testigated  the  matter. 

Thx  Gcltiyation  or  Whbat.— For  the  past  five 
years,  the  wheat  crop  has  been  a  partial  failure  through- 
out the  entire  prairie  country  of  the  west.  The  causes 
producing  this  result,  have  been  various,  and  in  no  two 
fsasons  of  a  similar  character.  The  losses  already  from 
this  source,  have  been  such  as  to  dispirit  the  wheat  grow- 
ing fanners,  and  many  are  now  turning  their  attention 
to  other  branches  of  agriculture.  The  Hessian  fly,  the 
blight,  the  rust,  and  winter-killing,  are  the  main  agen- 
cies through  which  these  unexpected  losses  have  been 
brought  about ;  and  It  is  now  thought  questionable  by 
many  sensible  farmers,  whether  a  prairie  country  can  be 
made  profitable  for  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat.  Ko 
one  doubts  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of 
breadstuff*,  but  the  opinion  is  gaining  favor  that  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  it  on  a  large  scale  until  some  better  plan  of 
managing  the  crop  is  discovered,  which  will  admit  of  ge- 
neral adoption.  How  fkr  this  opinion  may  be  true,  it 
will  be  our  purpose  to  Investigate,  and  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  be  influenced  by  the  single  motive  of  afibrding  as 
much  information  upon  this  difficult  question,  as  our  li- 
mited acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  the  prevailing 
system  of  agriculture  practiced,  will  enable  us  to  do. 


Before  suggesting  any  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  growers  of  IHinois  and  Iowa,  it 
would  be  well  to  first  investigate  the  plans  of  caltare 
that  are  ordinarily  practiced,  and  then  we  shall  be  better 
understood  when  submitting  our  views  for  public  critip 
cism. 

The  recently  broken  prairie  sod,  is  now  thooght  tbe 
most  certain  preparation  for  a  winter  wheat  crop.  The 
sod  is  usually  broken  in  June  and  July,  and  if  the 
rot  be  perfect,  It  is  plowed  tbe  eecood  time,  mostly  length- 
wise of  the  furrow,  the  last  of  August  or  in  September, 
and  sowel  with  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  pecka 
per  acre.  By  iar  the  greater  portion  of  the  aod  is  only 
once  plowed,  and  when  it  becomea  well  rotted,  is  har- 
rowed with  a  heavy  inplement,  and  sown  in  tbe  early 
part  of  September,  covering  the  seed  with  the  barrow. 
Neither  fine  seed  harrows,  or  drilling  machines,  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  recently  broken  prairie  aod.  The 
whole  process,  necessarily,  has  to  be  done  in  tbe  rough- 
est manner,  and  with  but  a  trifling  cost,  yielding  in  an 
average  of  cases,  from  10  to  15  bushels  of  marketable 
wheat  per  acre.  As  in  Ohio,  wheat  frequently  is  made 
to  follow  in  succession  after  a  com  crop,  and  sometimes 
is  sown  among  the  standing  com,  but  generally  ia  cnt  up 
and  shocked  in  parallel  rows  across  the  field,  leaving 
strips  to  be  sown  with  a  spring  crop.  The  growth  of 
weeds  in  a  majority  of  cases,  becomes  so  rankbef<»«  the 
period  of  sowing  the  wheat,  that  the  seed  cannot  be  co- 
rered  with  anything  like  neatness,  and  to  the  mind  of  a 
tidy  fiirmer,  the  whole  process  of  sowing  wheat  after 
corn,  cannot  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  light,  and  from 
the  iVequent  fiiilures  fVom  this  source,  has  now  but  few 
advocates.  Occasionally,  naked  summer  Aillows  are  at- 
tempted to  be  made,  but  with  what  success  the  reader 
may  judge,  when  we  state  that  stubble,  or  other  land,  ia 
commonly  broken  up  in  June,  and  is  then  allowed  to  re- 
main almost  untouched,  till  the  latter  part  of  August, 
when  it  is  again  plowed  for  seed,  in  broad,  flat  landa,  and 
the  seed  sown  and  harrowed  in,  without  making  water 
(Virrows  for  carrying  off  the  redundancy  that  more  or 
less  remains  in  the  surface  in  winter  and  spring  months. 
By  thus  plowing  the  summer  fkllow  only  twice,  and  that 
too,  not  exceeding  some  four  inches  In  depth,  the  ground 
becomes  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  weeds,  ranging 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  which  to  an  eastern  &r- 
mer  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier against  anything  approaching  a  profitable  course  of 
farming. 

^e  foregoing,  and  other  practices  of  a  similar  charao- 
ter,  are  among  the  prevailing  modes  of  farming  that  are 
tolerated  in  those  regions  of  country  where  the  alarm  of 
hard  times,  and  the  failure  of  crops,  are  the  most  fke- 
quent.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
exceptions  to  these  slovenly  operations  are  to  be  met 
with.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
farm  management,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  as  exist 
In  any  of  the  most  celebrated  wheat  regions  of  tbe 
Union. 

Those  who  haye  adoptefi  the  modem  Improvements  is 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  wheat  crop,  have, 
aside  from  the  contingencies  always  more  or  leas  atten- 
dant upon  the  success  of  this  delicate  crop,  been  richly 
rewarded  for  their  trouble.     Where  deep  plowii^,  and 
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that,  too,  when  practicable,  in  autmn,  and  the  liberal 
cultivation  of  the  clover  plant,  have  been  at  all  exten- 
sively practiced,  the  average  prodttct  of  wheat  has  been 
In  almost  every  instance,  remunerative.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  when  done  in  a  through  manner,  is 
found  to  be  as  productive  in  profits,  in  an  average  of  ca- 
ses, on  a  prairie  soil,  as  on  timbered  land.  But  the  great 
barrier  to  improvement  in  this,  as  well  as  other  conn- 
tries,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  trace  unerring- 
ly, the  fkilures  to  their  true  cause,  and  hence,  have  not 
been  able  to  adopt  those  salutary  means  of  improvement 
which  would  thoroughly  remove  the  agencies  producing 
those  failures.  Occasionally,  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
or  other  causes,  present  insuperable  difficulties  that  can- 
not be  counteracted  by  the  most  skill fVtl  cultivator;  but 
on  the  whole,  these  may  be  viewed  as  exceptions,  and 
not  the  general  rule. 

The  natural  tendency  of  a  rich  prairie  soil  is  to  be 
Inert,  and  in  order  that  it  may  become  active  and  friable, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  powerful  mechani- 
cal agencies,  such  as  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  employ- 
ed by  the  farmer.  Its  latent  powers,  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  long  period  in  which  the  small  particles  of  the  soil 
have  remained  buried  beneath  the  surface,  too  deep  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  atmospheric  influence,  can  only  be  brought  into 
active  and  profitable  service,  by  those  parts  being  acted 
upon  by  winter  frosts,  thorough  cultivation  and  deep 
plowing,  and  by  the  puncturing  operation  of  tap-rooted 
plants.  The  soil  of  this  country  contains  all  the  requisite 
organic  and  inorganic  properties,  to  fit  it  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cereal  as  well  as  other  grains  for  an  almost  in- 
definite period.  No  one  can  doubt  this  fact  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  surface  and  subsoils 
to  the  depth  that  plants  send  down,  if  permitted,  by 
deep  tillage,  their  fibrous  roots  in  search  of  the  requisite 
food  for  their  growth  and  maturity.  It  is  the  business 
then,  of  the  husbandman  to  aid  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
supply  the  human  race  with  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  if  he  fails  in  doing  this  part,  the  miseries 
that  aVe  entailed  upon  all  ranks  of  mankind  are  too  ob- 
rious  to  require  enumerating. 

We  hold  that  deep  culture,  autumn  plowing,  a  ration- 
al rotation  of  crops,  and  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
clover  plant,  are  among  the  prominent  features  that 
must  be  engrafted  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  west,  in 
order  that  it  shall  take  rank  among  the  profitable 
and  pleasurable  pursuits  of  our  country.  Among  the 
most  important  of  those  means  for  the  amelioration  of 
a  soil  rich  in  humus,  lime,  potash,  and  all  the  other  re- 
quisite elements  of  fertility,  are  frost  and  clover.  The 
clover  roots  ordinarily  enter  the  soil  to  the  depth  of^om 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  the  frost  and  air,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  these  roots,  have  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, a  mechanical  action  upon  the  soil,  to  the  full  depth 
they  puncture  the  surface,  which  in  due  time  change  Its 
stub^rn  character,  converting  it  into  a  finely  pulverised 
soil,  adapted  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wheat 
plant.  The  soil  does  not  require  to  be  enriched  by 
plowing  under  a  heavy  growth  of  cloTer,  as  would  be 
found  advisable  on  thin  soils,  such  as  are  found  on  the 
uplands  bordering  the  Genesee  valley,  but  is  solely  re- 


quired for  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  proof  of  which 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  on  future  occasions,  when 
discussing  this  and  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  diarae- 
ter. 

We  find  the  space  alloted  ns  for  this  paper  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  items  we  proposed  at  the  start  to  have  dia> 
cussed,  are  of  sufiRclent  interest  to  those  who  are  desi- 
roTis  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  capacity  of  the 
west,  for  the  profitable  culture  of  wheat,  to  warrant  their 
further  elucidation  in  the  December  No.  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor.    Keokuk,  fotpg.  Sept,  1, 1861. 

8ketch%f  Patnam  Couaty  Fwrass* 

WAMM.  OF  LBOMAaO  B.  CUVT. 


EniToas  Cultivatok— My  time  has  been  so  much  oc^ 
cupied  of  late,  that  I  have  not  been  able  until  now,  to 
perform  my  promise  of  giving  you  a  sketch  of  a  Putnam 
county  farm.  The  one  I  have  recently  visited  with  a 
view  of  giving  you  notes  of  it,  is  that  of  LioMAmn  D\ 
Glxft,  of  the  town  of  Carmel.  I  will  begin  by  saying  a 
few  words  of  the 

D&iYK  TO  Mr.  GuTT's.-^It  was  a  fine  August  morn- 
ing when  I  left  home;  the  weather  was  excessively  dry, 
but  still  the  country  wore  a  beautifVil  aspect  for  my  eyes 
as  in  truth  it  always  does.  Part  of  my  route  skirted  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Westchester,  and 
I  saw  there  some  fine  fkrms  and  pretty  scenery,  to  which 
the  clear  sunshine  and  soft  summer  air  lent  a  peculiar 
eharm.  After  a  ride  of  some  seven  miles  I  reached 
Lake  Mahopac;  the  suddenness  with  which  this  beanti- 
fhl  lake  first  bursts  upon  the  view  of  the  traveller,  is 
such  as  to  produce  emotions  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is 
an  admirer  of  nature,  more  easily  felt  than  described, 
and  often  as  I  have  visited  this  charming  scene  it  never 
grows  wearisome  tome;  without  the  least  intimation, 
upon  rising  a  slight  eminence,  the  lake  in  all  its  beauty 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  is  before  you.  I 
cannot  loiter  here  to  tell  you  of  its  beautiful  islands-^ 
of  its  clear  waters— of  its  pebbled  shores,  but  passing  on, 
ride  along  its  margin  for  two  miles,  when  the  quiet  scene 
that  was  before  me  but  a  few  moments  ago,  is  changed 
to  one  of  busy  activity.  Here  are  situated  the  hotels 
filled  to  orerfiowing  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  have  left  the  crowded  city  to  seek  a  cool  and  healthy 
retreat  by  the  margin  of  Mabopac.  Here  too  are  aU 
sorts  of  scenes,  some  rowing  on  the  lake,  some  fishing, 
some  walking  too  snd  (to  on  its  margin,  others  sitting  in 
the  shade  of  the  balcony  enjoying  their  "  otium  cum 
dignltate,''  while  umbrellas  and  large-brimmed  hati,both 
fi>r  ladies  and  gentlemen,  told  that  the  wearers  were  not 
disposed  to  braye  the  plerd^g  rays  of  the  god  of  day, 
to  which  we  farmers  are  exposed.  But  good  bye  to  the 
lake.    Half  an  hour  more  brought  me  to  the 

Fabx  Of  Mm.  Curr. — ^This  consists  altogether  of 
aSout  280  acres  of  land,  85  of  which  Is  woodland,  the 
rest  tillable.  The  soil  of  the  farm  was  originally  a  heavy 
loam,  but  good  culture  has  made  it  a  rich,  deep,  light 
loam.  His  htme  fkrm  contains  160  acres,  and  this  has 
been  the  especial  care  of  Mr.  CUft.  Thirty-six  years 
ago  when  Mr.  G.  first  took  possession  of  the  farm,  its 
aspect  was  Tery  different  flrom  what  It  Is  at  present,  at 
least  I  should  judge  so  iVom  an  anecdote  he  told  me. 
Pointing  to  a  beautifVil  meadow  covered  with  yerdnrej 
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lie  mS^  Uwt  field  Mi^  I  ftnt  oamo  h«r«  wm  a  swamp, 
Qovered  with  alden  aad  busbet  and  briers  of  erery  de« 
scripUoQ.  Tbe  4rst  yooir  I  was  oa  the  place  after  work- 
ing my  oxen  one  day  till  12  o'clock,  I  iuroed  them  there, 
lateoding  to  use  tb«»i»  agaia  io  the  afternooAe  but  it  was 
tlie  last  I  aaw  of  them  that  day;  they  got  lost  io  the 
boshes,  aod  when  I  found  them  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
work  with  them.  What  Mr.  G.  said  of  that  field,  was 
true  of  pret^  much  all  the  farm — it  was  both  wet  and 
9to]|y.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  stq>  by  atep 
the  varioos  plans  and  operations  of  Mr.  Clift,  would  oc- 
cupy more  space  than  I  can  claim  in  your  columns;  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  every  part  and  portion  of  the  farm, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three  acres  which  is  yet  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the 
rest  ws^  once,  has  been  subdued  and  brought  into  a  very 
perfect  state  of  cultivation— indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  farm  is  a  model  i«trm— everything  about  it 
speaks  of  permanence— whatever  has  been  done  has  been 
well  done.  Here  are  no  unsightly  hedge  rows  to  be 
seen,  no  scattered  patches  of  bushes  about  the  fields — 
no  broken  down  fences — nothing  at  odds  and  ends.  It 
is  no  idle  praise  I  utter  when  I  say,  that  go  where  you 
will  about  tbe  farm,  you  will  find  a  place  for  everything, 
i^od  everything  in  its  place.  But  I  must  proceed  to  give 
something  in  detail  as  to  Ui-  Clift's  mode  of  operation. 

Mam u ass. — When  I  reached  Mr.  C.'s  farm,  I  found 
him  busy  with  his  men,  in  clearing  out  a  pond  made  ori- 
ginally for  furnishing  ice  for  his  use,  but  now  used  also 
fur  irrigating  some  80  acres  of  land;  in  fhct  the  pond 
answers  a  three-fuld  purpose,  for  besides  the  two  men- 
tioned, it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  manure  from  tbe  se- 
diment of  the  brook,  which  accumulates  during  the  year. 
The  quality  of  the  manure  is  good;  it  is  black,  and  rich 
looking, — fat  and  oily  to  the  touch,  and  as  the  deposit 
is  only  of  one  year's  duration,  is  probably  free  from  acid 
matter,  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  His  pood  has 
furnished  him  this  season,  160  Urge  loads  of  manure, 
which  he  thinks,  for  many  purposes,  fully  equal  to  as 
many  loads  of  barn- yard  manure.  Mr.  Clift  has  the 
same  idea  of  manure  that  the  late  Willis  Gaylord  had, 
namely,  "  with  winurt  you  fan  do  evtry things  toUhout 
if  nothing;"  and  he  has  always  acted  upon  this,  His 
olu^ct  is  to  make  and  save  manure  in  every  possible  way, 
and  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  good. 

^wwuiQ. — ^Mr.  G.  keeps  about  20  acres  under  the 
p^ow;  he  alwi^ys  manures  heavily  and  plows  deep— he 
has  never  sub-soiled,  although  he  thinks  it  might  be  done 
to  advantage  on  his  lands.  His  crops  of  corn  are  usual- 
ly from  60, to  7Q  shelled  bushels  to  tho  acre.  Oats  about 
ao  busbels, 

CniMM  PaonvoTs  or  thk  FAaif. — Fonnerly,  thefarn) 
of  Mr.  Clift  was.  devoted  to  th^  hoping,  raising^  fatten- 
ing, ko.,  of  ^eep  and  cattle;  but  sipce  the  opening  of 
the  Harlenv  railroad,  to  Dover,  Mr.  G.  h|ia. changed  Arom 
sheep  and  cattle,  to  cows.  Tbe.farm.  is  now  what  i«  call- 
ed a  milk  farm7-M  cow9  are  kept  for  furnishing  m^k, 
which  is  taken  to  Croton  Fi^la,  H  miles  fVon»  the  fftrm, 
and  goes  from  thence  to  Kew-Tork^  per  railroad.  The 
milk  is  contracted  for  in  Keif -York,  and  sold-  at  fonr  cts, 
per  quartr-Hiream  thh-ty  one  cents,  per  quart,  ^x.  0. 
exhibited  to  me  his  boo)^  of  sales,  for  milk  and  qream, 
toT  12  monthg;  tJboy  am^nnt  tg.the  aom  of  ^,600. 


Cows.— His  O0WS  are  selected  with  great  care,  and  are 
all  of  them  what  is  called  the  native  breed.  If  r .  C .  pre- 
fers them  altogether  for  our  climate  and  part  of  the 
country,  and  thinks  them  generally  superior  as  milkers. 
He  has  an  Ayrshire  bull  four  years  old,  a  truly  fine  ani- 
mal, which  he  intends  crossing  with  some  of  his  natlres. 
He  prefers  tbe  Ayrshires  to  theDurhauks,  as  he  consi- 
ders them  tougher  and  hardier,  and  therefore  better  ' 
adapted  to  our  mountainous  region. 

Bauis,  Stablss,  &c.-— Mr.Ciift'saccommodatioDsfur 
stabling,  fcc,  are  ample.  During  the  summer  the  cows 
are  let  to  roam  in  luxuriant  pasturei^  but  as  sootn  as  tbe 
cold  weather  sets  in  they  are  provided  with  good  stables, 
well  arranged  for  convenience,  and  fed  hay,  stalks^  and 
slop  of  some  kind,  made  f^om  buckwheat  bran,  rye 
bran,  or  corn  and  cob  ground  together.  Mr.  C.  baa  but 
a  poor  opinion  of  tumeps  for  milch  cows,  but  tbinka  car- 
rots a  valuable  root  for  them.  There  are  four  bams 
upon  the  farm,  two  large  and  two  small  ones  j  tlie  foor 
are  capable  of  holding  100  tons  of  hay. 

Hat. — ^The  quantity  of  hay  cut  annually,  is  from  100 
to  150  tons.  The  time  of  cutting  is  when  in  fall  bloom. 
Timothy,  red- top,  fcc,  are  always  cocked  the  first  day, 
and  cured  in  two  days,  when  the  weather  will  permit. 
When  the  bay  is  stacked  or  put  in  tbe  barn,  Mr.  C.  uses 
about  four  quarts  of  coarse  salt,  and  two  quarts  of  lime, 
well  mixed  together,  to  about  one  ton  of  hay.  The  bay 
I  saw  certainly  denoted  care  and  attention  in  catting  and 
curing.  It  was  green  and  bright,  but  still  entirely  free 
trom  anything  like  must. 

Fehcxs.— These  are  entirely  of  stone— there  is  not  on 
the  whole  farm  20  rods  of  rail  fence.  Tbe  sane  of  the 
fields  are  from  three  to  five  acres.  The  walls  are  all  Urge, 
most  of  them  are  full  four  feet  bottom — some  even 
ukore ;  they  are  all  settled  in  tbe  ground  to  avoid  beiiig 
thrown  by  the  frost,  and  to  insure  their  durability. 

ImRiQATioii. — This  is  ono  of  the  leading  featnres  about 
Mr.  C.'s  farm.  I  have  mentioned  his  pond  which  was 
originally  constructed  for  ice — after  it  was  done,  a  thought 
struck  him  that  he  might  (if  the  altitude  of  the  pond 
would  permit)  use  the  water  to  irrigate  some  of  his 
meadows.  To  the  eye  it  seemed  a  doubtful  matter, 
(and  here  let  me  remark  that  the  eye,  even  thongh  a 
practiced  one,  much  less  an  unpracticed  one,  shoold 
never  be  trusted  in  so  important  a  matter,  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  ground,  intervening  between  two  points, 
is  often  such  as  to  deceive  us,  and  make  us  think  the 
water  would  be  obliged  to  run  up  hill  before  it  could  ao- 
conaplish  what  wo  wish,)  but  a  level  having  been  obtain- 
ed, it  was  proved  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  C.  that  the  plan 
was  perfectly  practicable.  It  was  therefore  immediately 
put  into  execution,  and  the  result  has  been  the  water- 
ing of  80  acres  of  meadow,  and  the  addition  of  some 
$300  to  his  annual  income  thereby.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark  that  much  of  the  ground  now  watered  was  former- 
ly wot,  so  much  so  as  to  require  under-draining;  the 
drains  now  perform  their  good  work  and  the  land  is  diy, 
sufficiently  so  to  make  irrigation  most  valuable  upon  it. 

The  plan  pursued  bas  follows:  below  the  fine  are Inree 
main  ditches  going. in  different  directions,  and  from  them 
run  smaller  ones  in  such  manner  a9  to  carry  the  water 
all  over  the  fields.  Mr.  C.  generally  allows  as  much  of 
the  whole  stream  aa  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  ir- 
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rigation  to  run  In  one  of  the  main  ditches  for  etghthonn, 
then  changes  it  to  another  for  about  the  same  |)criod  of 
time,  and  then  to  the  third.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
this — the  grass  is  not  kept  continually  wet,  and  the 
danger  of  a  too  rapid  and  spindling  growth  is  avoided : 
when  grass  on  watered  meadows  grows  too  fkst  and  (kits 
down,  as  all  know,  it  is  light,  hollow,  and  of  Jittle  yalne, 
bnt  when  a  steady  growth  takes  place,  the  talne  of  the 
grass  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the  best  grasses  which  are  not 
aided  in  their  growth  by  the  nse  of  water.  An  opinion 
seems  to  prevail  with  some  that  if  the  water  ceases  to  flow 
upon  watered  meadows  from  drouth  or  other  causes, 
they  will  in-  consequence  become  more  parched  and  feel 
the  dry  weather  more  than  if  they  had  not  been  watered 
at  all.  This  I  am  convinced  is  a  mistake.  I  saw  at  Mr. 
Clifl's  some  fields,  which,  owing  to  the  excessive  dry 
weather  and  consequent  low  state  of  the  streams,  had 
not  had  a  particle  of  water  upon  them  for  something 
like  six  weeks,  and  yet  the  grass  upon  them  was  rich 
and  luxuriant,  and  bore  a  striking  contrast  to  other  fields 
which  were  out  of  the  reach  of  irrigation.  Kor  is  it 
alone  ai  Mr.  G.'s  I  have  noticed  this;  wherever  my  ob« 
serration  has  extended  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

General  Arrahobmekt  or  the  Farm. — There  is  up- 
on the  farm  of  Mr.  Clift  great  attention  paid  to  making 
everything  as  convenient  as  possible.  Water,  that  in- 
dispensable requisite  for  man  and  beast,  abounds  every 
ivhere.  The  house,  the  barns,  ^e  yards,  are  all  amply 
snpplied,  and  care  is  taken  thant  no  time  shall  those 
Bupplles  be  cut  off,  at  least  so  fkr  as  lies  withfn  the  power 
of  man  to  provide  against  the  contingencies  of  drouth, 
&c.  I  give  the  following  as  an  example.  Several  springs 
are  connected  by  means  of  lead  pipes,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  main  spring  which  supplies  the  house  be- 
coming low,  the  others  are  made  to  flow  into  it,  thus 
giving  an  abundant  supply  at  all  times. 

The  arrangement  for  keeping  the  mik  cool  and  sweet, 
between  the  time  of  milking  and  the  time  of  despatching 
ft  to  the  cars,  was  both  convenient  and  eflScadous.  A 
large  trough  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  water  brought 
fk-om  airing,  through  lead  pipes,  and  if  required,  ice 
can  be  added  to  make  the  water  colder. 

An  ample  ice-house  adds  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  household.  The  milk-house,  where 
the  butter  for  family  use  was  manufactured,  was  built 
of  stone,  and  so  constructed  as  to  combine  convenience 
and  good  ventilation.  There  was  one  thing  which  could 
not  fail  of  attracting  my  attention,  and  thiA  was  the  per- 
fect neatness,  both  in  this  and  other  houiehold  depart- 
ments, which  came  under  my  eye,  and  which  fhlly  as- 
sured me  that  Mrs.  Cllfl  was  a  true  fttrmef  t  wtfb,  %iA 
that  her  duties  were  by  no  means  neglected. 

Rkvlkctioks. — I  have  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of 
Xr.  Glift's  farm ;  the  few  hours  I  was  there  did  not  al- 
low me  time  to  make  as  thorough  detailed  an  examina- 
tion of  everything  I  saw,  as  I  could  have  wished^  but  it 
nay  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  cost 
and  labor  which  has  attended  the  progress  of  its  owner, 
as  step  by  step)  he  has  brought  it  fVom  its  former  wild 
condition,  till  it  now  '*  blossoms  like  the  rose,"  and  now, 
perhapsj  as  that  reader,  who  may  be  a  plain  working 
farmer,  with  small  means,  thinks  of  the  ample  bams^ 
the  large  stone  walls,  and  the  numerous  conveniences, 


he  will  say  to  himself-^"  Yes!  this  is  atl  very  Well,  but 
no  doubt  Mr.  Cllfl  started  the  world  with  a  handnome 
sum  of  money,  and  money  can  accomplish  many  things." 
It  is  not  my  wish  here,  to  bHng  the  private  ctfkirs  of  any 
man  before  the  public;  thi^  however;  I  will  say,  that 
Mr.  G.  has  made  the  bulk  of  what  he  now  possesses  fVoih 
hfs  soil.  He  !s,  and  always  has  been,  a  working  fat' 
tntr* 

The  means  with  which  he  "started  the  world,  were 
small,  when  compared  with  the  end  which  has  been  ob- 
tained. Mr.  C.  has  always  gonaupon  the^rinciple,  that 
without  labor  no  great  thing  can  be  achieved,  and  he  has 
argued^  also,  that  if  he  could  make  his  own  labor  profi- 
table, he  could  make  that  of  another  so,  and  he  has, 
therefore,  never  been  afraid  to  hire  help  when  needful. 

The  sums  paid  out  for  labor  have  been  large,  and  have 
been  met  from  the  profits  of  the  farm.  Now,  in  regard 
to  hiring  labor,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  generally,  fkr- 
roers  are  too  much  afraid  of  spending  money  in  this  way. 
If  a  man  neglects  his  business,  does  no  work  himself, 
and  hires  men  to  do  for  him  what  he  ought  to  have  done 
himself,  he  must,  of  course,  make  a  bad  business  of 
farming;  but  if  after  doing  all  he  can,  he  finds  things  are 
neglected  for  want  of  time,  and  many  things  which 
ought  to  have  been  done,  are  left  undone,  for  want  of 
physical  labor  to  perform  them,  it  is  our  humble  opinion 
that  such  neglect  will  tell  against  him  much  stronger 
than  the  dollar  paid  out  would  have  done.  One  man 
can  perform  but  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  fol- 
ly for  him  to  attempt  more  than  he  can  perform  well — 
whether  the  labor  be  mental  or  physical.  It  is  a  custom 
with  many  farmers,  when  a  few  dollars  more  are  made 
than  barely  enough  to  support  their  families,  to  put  ft 
out  at  six  or  seven  per  cent  interest,  when,  had  it  been 
invested  properly  upon  their  farms,  which  an  inspection 
would  tell  stood  much  in  need  of  it,  they  might  have 
received  10  per  cent  for  their  investment. 

Now  I  am  far  from  recommending  the  expenditure  of 
money  upon  a  farm  by  forking  farmers,  for  fancy  tm- 
provementi  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  class  of  improvements 
which,  if  judiciously  made,  will  always  pay  a  handsome 
profit ; — good  fences,  good  out-buildings,  and  all  arrange- 
ments tending  to  convenience  and  labor  saving,  will  be 
found  to  pay  the  farmer  a  better  interest  for  a  while,  $,% 
any  rate,  than  seven  per  cent  on  bonds  and  mortgageS| 
or  money  put  out  on  merchants'  and  traders'  notes,  who 
often  times  make  a  failure,  and  rob  the  farmer  Of  hlshafji 
earned  gains. 

There  is  one  thing  that  operates  much  against  the  im- 
provement of  farms  in  our  country,  and  that  is  the  fket 
that  so  few  farms  remain  for  a  great  len^h  of  time  In 
the  same  fkmily.  In  England  and  some  other  countries 
of  Europe,  farms  remain  fbr  years  and  years  In  the  same 
family ;  whether  that  family  is  large  or  small,  some  one 
or  more  of  Its  members  takes  possession  of  the  home- 
stead on  the  death  of  their  parents,  and  works  It  as 
formerly.  Not  so  here,  even  if  a  man  takes  the  voca- 
tion of  his  father  for  his  own  and  occupies  the  same  fiirm, 
he  is  not  apt  to  have  it  long  before  be  is  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  "  selling  out  to  go  toeirf."  He  will  not  im- 
prove his  fkrm  therefore,  for  he  is  always  expecting  to 
move,  even  if  he  doA  not.  and  he  thinks  '-'ft  will  not  pay 
to  improve  for  other  folki,  for  nobddy  Will  pay  (he 
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worth  of  the  improvementa ;"  so  that  Id  fact,  often  times 
fftrmers  are  found  to  be  constantly  getting  worse  instead 
of  better.  There  is  another  thing  too  that  hinders  ini- 
pro^ement,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  so  many  youi\g  men 
lea?e  their  fathers'  farms  IM  moment  they  can  escape 
from  them.  They  will  do  anything  else  rather  than 
**  farm  it."  Educate  a  boy  and  he  is  pretty  sure  to  go 
to  the  professions.  I  was  struck  with  this  when  at  Mr. 
Clifl's.  During  some  conversation  with  him,  be  stated 
to  me  that  he  wished  to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  ftirm. 
I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  this,  as  after  all  the  toil 
and  labor  of  so  many  /ears,  I  thought  he  was  ready  to 
enjoy  himself  in  contentment  under  the  shade  of  his  own 
dwelling,  or  wherever  else  his  fancy  might  lead  htm. 
Upon  asking  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  sell  he  stated 
that  his  fttnaily  had  never  been  lar^e,  his  children  were 
married  and  settled  in  life^and  his  son  whom  he  had  educa- 
ted handsomely  with  the  intention  of  making  him  a  farm- 
er, had  chosen  a  profession ;  this  left  him  in  declining 
years  to  manage  his  farm  alone,  and  he  felt  the  care  of 
the  whole  of  it  was  more  than  he  wished  for  at  his  time 
of  life.  Now  this  case  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one; 
others  of  a  similar  nature  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion and  have  often  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness, 

Sucli  is  the  feeling  towards  agriculture  by  many  of 
our  young  men,  that  they  will  go  to  fill  situations  in  the 
large  cities,  in  which  they  must  give  up  all  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  farmer's  life  and  become  almost 
dependants  npon  the  will  of  others. 

In  speaking  to  a  friend,  but  a  short  time  since,  about 
the  education  of  the  agriculturist  he  remarked,  ''  Edu- 
cate them!  why  the  moment  you  educate  them  they 
will  leave  the  business — they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
its  profits;"  and  this  is  the  general  feeling.  When  an 
educated  man  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  working 
farmer,  men  in  other  callings  and  professions  wonder  at 
his  choice. 

Kow  in  the  name  of  reason  and  truth  Is  agriculture 
such  a  poor  business—does  it  Hffbrd  such  a  poor  return 
to  labor  and  capital,  that  no  roan  who  wishes  to  live 
decently  and  respectably  will  enter  into  it,  and  that 
every  man  who  has  wit  enough  to  get  into  any  other 
business  will  leave  it?  Is  it  so  menial  a  vocation  as  to 
debar  from  its  ranks  the  man  of  talent  and  education? 
Heaven  forbid!  If  there  is  a  dark  problem  about  it  to 
be  solved  it  must  be  solved,  and  it  must  be  solved  too 
by  men  of  talent  and  education.  Certainly  no  man  will 
deny  that  the  fkrmer,  of  all  other  men,  is  entitled,  or 
ought  to  be  from  his  toil,  to  all  the  comforts  of  life 
whfeh  other  men  have  as  the  reward  of  their  toil. 

If  other  men  in  other  callings  are  robbing  us  of  our 
rights  and  preying  upon  our  very  life's  blood,  it  is  time 
that  we  call  together  a  convention  of  fkrmers  to  know 
what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  to  us  our 
rights.  But  if  upon  reflection  we  find  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving a  ikir  compensation  for  our  labor  and  our  capital, 
or  that  if  we  do  not  receive  it  the  (kult  is  oar  own,  and 
comes  Arom  a  want  of  knowledge  or  skill  in  our  business, 
let  us  seek  by  a  more  thorough  education,  both  practical 
and  scientific,  to  acquaint  ourselves  better  with  whatever 
.  of  agriculture  we  are  deficient  In.  •  That  every  man  can 
become  rich  in  any  occupation  is  not  to  be  expected,  or 


even  desired,  but  that  the  farmer  can  by  industry,  ener- 
gy, and  skill,  make  fur  himself  a  handsome  competency 
we  believe,  and  the  experience  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Clift  fully  proves  it  to  us.  Very  truly  yours,  H.  C.  W. 
Putnam  Valley,  N.  F.,  Sept.,  1861. 

The  Canada  Thistle. 


On  arednt  visit  to  several  counties  in  the  state  of 
New-Torkt  I  was  surprised  to  observe  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  Canada  thistle  had  spread  since  my  depar- 
ture from  this  region,  thirty-four  years  ago.    At  tlttt 
time,  this  pest  of  the  farmers  was  scarcely  known;  now 
it  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  occupant  of  every 
part  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Schenectady,  and  Saratoga 
counties,— ^heohly  counties  visited  by  me, — and  I  pre- 
sume of  every  northern  county  in  the  state.    Why  is 
this  permitted?     I  saw  many  of  the  fields  pretty  well 
cleared  of  it,  but  in  every  part  visited  by  me,  the  road- 
sides were  completely  occupied  by  them,  as  if  these  pla- 
ces were  reserved  by  the  public  as  nurseries,  to  ensure 
a  supply  of  the  pest  for  all  the  neighboring  lands.    I  was 
delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  everywhere  exhibited;  sucJi  crops 
were  never  seen  in  my  day,  in  that  region;  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  universal  thrift,  of  healthy  and  prosperous 
industry,  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  to  find,  even  in  that 
hive  of  busy  enterprise.    But  my  picture  of  rural  hap- 
piness was  bordered  and  sprinkled — as  if  intended  for 
embellishment, — witUpie  horrible  hedge-hog  pest  of  the 
Canada  thistle,  and  illuminated  brilliantly  by  the  ox-eye 
daisy.    This  was  not  so  in  my  time.     Perhaps  we  then 
did  not  possess  the  cultivated  taste  ei^oycd  by  our  more 
enlightened  successors.      Perhaps   we  were  not  tlien 
thought  worthy  df  a  visitation  from  our  northern  neigh- 
bors.   But  one  thing  I  well  remember.    It  was  a  stand- 
ing rule,  a  Median  and  Persian  law,  that  every  member 
of  the  farm  operatives  was  required  to  exterminate  every 
pestiferous  plant  that  he  met  with  on  the  farm  cm-  on  the 
road-side — "  cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground.'' 
was  the  sentence  passed  and  executed.     Had  this  ruk 
been  universal,  the  Canada  thistle  would  not  now  have 
been  the  theme  of  comment  by  every  one.      The  fault 
seems  to  be  in  each  man  only  looking  to  his  own  fields, 
and  every  body  allowing  the  road-sides  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  forgetting  that  a  single  plant  on  the  road- 
side, will  replant  many  fields  with  ita  seeds,  for  mfles 
around  it.    It  is  of  little  use  to  exterminate  the  pest  ta 
the  field,  if  neighboring  plants  be  allowed  to  grow. 

This  evil  has  now  become  so  great,  that  the  exertioBs 
of  individuals  here  and  there  wQl  be  of  no  avail.  Noth- 
ing but  hearty,  unanimous  co-operation,  can  accomp«h 
the  object.  The  whole  people  must  act  simnltaaeously. 
They  should  set  apart  ceriain  times  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July,  when  every  body  dioald 
turn  out  and  make  an  exterminating  war  npon  the  Ca- 
nada thistle.  They  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  gronnd, 
not  so  deep  as  to  touch  the  roots,  and  the  tops  gathered 
into  piles  to  dry,  and  then  burned.  Kot  only  the  fields 
should  be  thus  cleared,  but  all  high-ways  and  bye- ways 
should  be  thoroughly  cleared.  After  this  general  can* 
paign  is  accomplished,  the  whole  i>eople  should  for* 
themselves  into  a  guerrilla  band,  and  make  indiTtdasl 
war  upon  any  thistle  that  shows  Hs  head  above  gmond, 
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wherever  met  with.  This  pUa  would,  in  a  few  years, 
rid  the  coantry  of  this  pest,  and  nothing  else  can. 
For,  as  before  remarked,  if  a  single  person  In  a  township 
neglect  his  daty,  every  fiirmer  in  the  township  will  sof* 
fer  from  it.  A  single  plant,  left  on  any  farm  or  road  to 
mature  its  seed,  will  send  the  seeds  to  all  the  fields  for 
miles  aroand. 

The  reason  why  the  Canada  thistle  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground,  and  not  disturbed  in  the  roots,  is, 
the  roots,  every  part  and  portion  of  them,  are  furnlAed 
with  latent  wood-buds,  which  on  the  roots  being  cut  or 
broken  immediately  begin  to  grow,  and  thus  a  new  plant 
will  be  found  for  every  piece  of  root,  however  small,  that 
may  be  left  in  the  ground.  Thus  to  dig  them  up  is 
simply  to  multiply  them.  But,  if  the  roots  are  not  cut 
or  broken  these  latent  buds  never  grow,  and  the  whole 
remains  a  single  plant.  Now  all  plants  require  the  use 
of  the  leaves;  they  s^e  the  purpose  of  lungs;  and  if 
these  are  continually  destroyed  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  the  root  must  perish.  Gutting  off  the  top,  the 
whole  plant  above  ground,  will  accomplish  this.  I  ad- 
mit this  is  merely  theory.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  Canada  thistle.  But  it  is  a  theory  that  I  do 
not  suppose  can  be  refuted  by  practice.  With  all  other 
plants  of  this  peculiar  nature  I  have  found  it  effectual, 
and  with  all  plants  that  have  not  those  peculiar  roots,  a 
single  cutting  off  at  the  top  Is  certain  death. 

Whether  the  simultaneous  movement  of  all  the  people 
can  be  accomplished  and  by  what  means,  u  a  qnestion. 
I  fear  nothing  but  legislative  enactment  could  do  it. 
There  are  always  too  many  idlers  and  careless  persons  in 
all  communities  to  admit  of  absolute  unanimity  in  volun. 
tary  and  persevering  action  in  such  a  work,  and  nothing 
but  such  unanimity  and  action  can  ever  accomplish  it. 
Republican  as  I  am,  I  for  one  would  rejoice  to  see  the 
people  forced  into  their  own  good  by  the  most  strict  law 
the  legislature  is  capable  of  passing,  and  I  do  believe  the 
legislature  of  any  state  in  the  Union  possesses  the  pow- 
er to  compel  any  man  in  {he  state  to  destroy  such  pests ; 
because,  those  who  do  not  destroy  all  on  oAiear  their 
premises  are  fostering  a  nuisance  that  is  highly  injurious 
to  their  neighbors,  and  this  no  man  has  a  right  to  do  even 
by  the  common  law. 

I  have  writen  this  without  knowing  whether  the  sub-. 
Ject  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  Cultivator  of 
late  years  or  not.  I  presume  so  interesting  a  subject 
oould  not  have  escaped  attention,  and  most  probably  all 
the  suggestions  I  have  made  have  already  been  proposed. 
If  so  the  editor  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  have  given  hun 
and  throw  these  sheets  aside. 

The  same  plan  of  destruction  should  be  pursued  with 
the  Oxeye  daisey ,  except  that  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to 
effect  the  object.  In  the  case  of  both  Canada  thistle  and 
daisey,  the  dried  plants  should  be  burned,,  for  the  seed 
will  ripen  if  either  is  in  bloom  at  the  time  it  is  cut  down, 
and  if  not  burned  they  will  be  sure  to  make  new  and 
extended  plantations. 

I  also  observed  at  Saratoga  Springs,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  High  Rock  Spring,  a  great  abund- 
ance of  the  Conium  maeulatumi  the  hemlock  of  the  an- 
cients, the  deadly  poison  of  all  timet.  At  the  locality 
Indicated,  it  Is  pern|itted  to  grow  even  under  the  win- 
dows  of  the  houses,  by  the  roadsides,  and  in  all  open 


spaces,  and  children  were  playing  among  the  deadly 
plants,  as  carelessly  as  if  they  were  among  rose  bushes. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  people  should  put  a 
full  stop  to  this  growth.  They  can  easily  do  so  by  cnt> 
ting  up  and  burning  the  tops  while  In  bloom,  two  or 
t^ree  seasons  successively.    Yours,  Gidbov  B.  Skitb. 

■^ — — —       —  -  I  ■ 

Promiun  Cows  fai  Maseackiiselte. 

It  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  compare«the  proper- 
ties of  animals  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  relative  value.  To  make  a  strict- 
ly accurate  test,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  animals 
should  be  plaoed  in  circumstances  precisely  similar.  If 
the  question  related  to  cows,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  of  the  same  age,  should  have  calved  at 
the  same  time,  and  should  have  received  the  same  treat* 
ment  for  several  months  before  the  trial  commenced,  and 
while  it  was  continued.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
accurate  trials,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  results 
of  such  as  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  de* 
sired  point.  With  this  view,  we  have  taken  some  pains 
to  obtain  from  the  Transactiom  of  the  jSgrictUtural 
Societies  of  MauachtuettSt  for  the  year  1850,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  relation  to  the  produce  of  butter  by  cows 
which  received  premiums  in  various  counties  la  that 
state.  We  have  directed  our  attention  only  to  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  yielded  by  the  different  cows,  believing 
that  to  be  the  fairest  indication  of  their  value.  Pre^ 
miums  were  in  many  instances,  awarded  for  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  which  the  cows  gave,  in  a  specified  time,  but 
we  have  generally  omitted  any  mention  of  these,  as,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  milk  is  sold,  the  test  affords  no  re- 
liable criterion  of  value.  In  many  instances,  neither 
the  breed  or  age  of  the  cow  is  mentioned  in  the  re- 
ports; but  we  have  given  them  where  practicable,  and 
also  the  time  of  their  calving.  The  keeping  of  the  cows  , 
was  generally  pasture  feed  only.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  this  varies  greatly  in  value ,  according  to  the 
amount  and  nutritiveness  of  the  herbage;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  the  pastures  of 
Massachusetts  will  not  compare  in  luxuriance  with  those 
of  Kew-Tork,  or  some  other  sections. 

Warren  Averlll,  Ipswich,  exhibited  two  cows  at  the 
Essex  county  show.  One  of  them,  from  January  1st  to. 
May  20th,  1850— (140  days,)  yielded  198  lbs.  of  butter.' 
During  this  time  it  took  eight  quarts  of  her  milk  for  a 
pound  of  butter;  the  last  week  in  June,  it  took  a  trifle 
short  of  eight  quarts  to  the  pound.  Another  cow, 
owned  by^he  same  person,  five  years  old,  ('*  native,'') 
calved  August  27th,  1850,  gave  from  18th  to  25th  of 
September,  (one  week,)  111  quarts  of  milk,  which  af- 
forded 12  lbs.  of  butter. 

Wm.  S.  Lincoln,  Worcester,— cow  eight  years  old- 
calved  April  80th,  1850.  From  June  1st  to  9th,  afford- 
ed 17  lbs.  12  OS.  of  butter.  The  same  cow  gave  in  the 
first  nine  days  of  Sept.,  12  lbs.  12  os.  butter.  She  also 
gave  ft-om  May  16th  to  Sept.  10th,  (117  days,)  170  lbs. 
12  OS.  butter.  Cktve  in  <'  flush  of  feed,"  16  quarts  of 
milk  daily. 

John  K.  Whitney,  Princeton,— cow  six  years  old; 
calved  March  20th,  1860.  From  June  1st  to  9th,  gav» 
15  Ibi.  12  OS.  butter,  and*  trom  September  1st  to  9th, 
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Ki  Uml  AoottMf  itow  owned  by  tiie  aftnie  person,  pro- 
dooed  fron  Jane  lat  to  9tb|  17  \\m.  12  oa.  butter. 

Henry  J.  Ileed,  Friiieeton|*H$ow  cftWed  April  26th, 
1A60.  Fron  June  Ut  to  9tb,  gave  U  lbs.  4  os.  butter, 
and  firom  Ut  to  0th  September,  9  Ibe.  4  os.  iinotber 
cow  owned  Vy  the  same  penoD,  gare  in  the  same  time  is 
Jnne  16  lbs.  14  os.  batter,  and  same  time  in  Septembft 
11  lbs.  12  09.  , 

K.  T.  Leonard,  Westfteld,— cow  seren  years  old 
(<<  natiVe,"/  calved  Aagust  25tb,  1860.  In  ten  days  Id 
September,  gave  19  lbs.  18  os.  batter. 

BenJ.  H.  Stedman,  Gblckopee,— cow  eight  years  old, 
(<<  native,")  caWed  Febraary  21, 1860.  In  ten  days  io 
yarch,  gave  19  lbs.  4  os.  butter;  and  from  10th  to  20th 
qf  Jane,  17  Ib^  12  os.  Daring  the  time  first  mentioned, 
ibe  average  v^eight  of  the  milk  wap  41  lbs-  4os.  per 
<|ay,  «nd  daring  the  latter  time,  84  lbs.  4  os.  per  day. 

J.  M.  Montgomery,  Great  Barrington,— cow  calved 
April  10th,  1850.  From  1st  to  10th  July,  she  afforded 
17  lbs.  10  OS.  butter;  from  1st  to  10th  September,  IQ 
lbs.  2  OS.  The  leverage  weight  of  th^  milk  at  the  trial 
in  June,  was  41  lbs.  per  d^y.  Her  feed  during  both  tri- 
als, was  grass  only. 

Vf.  W.  Hallenbeck,  Great  Harrington.— cow  calved 
^ttly  20th,  1850.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, she  afforded  17  lbs.  8  os.  of  butter;  from  11th  to 
20th,  19  lbs.  6  OS.— weight  of  milk  averaging  86  lbs.  8 
OS.  per  day. 

John  G.  Wilson,  West  Stockbridge,— cow  calved 
April  1st,  1860.  The  second  week  in  Juno  she  gave  14 
lbs.  of  butter;  the  first  ten  days  of  July,  18  lbs.  8  os. ; 
first  ten  days  of  Aagust,  16  lbs. ;  first  ten  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 14  lbs.  14  OS.    Feed,  grass  only. 

B.  A.  Race,  Egremont,— cow  yielded  in  the  first  ten 
days  of  June,  14  lbs.  11  os.  butter;  first  ten  days  in 
July,  13  tbs.  12  OS.;  first  ten  days  in  August,  11  lbs.  8 
OS.  She  was  pastured  in  the  highway  all  the  time,  and 
was  fed  with  two  quarts  of  '^  provender,"  (corn  and  oats 
ground  together?)  per  day. 

Stephen  Karner,  Egremont, — two-year-old  heifer,— 
calved  28d  Hay,  1850.  In  the  first  ten  days  of  June, 
she  afforded  10  lbs.  6  os.  of  butter ;  first  10  days  of  July, 
10  lbs.  14  OS.;  first  ten  days  of  August,  10  lbs.  2  os.; 
first  ten  days  of  September,  9  lbs.  6  os.  Her  feed,  the 
'Whole  time,  grass  only. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  S.  G.  Atherton,  fiar. 
yard,  Mass.,  states  in  the  Moitaehtuetti  Piottmam,  that 
he  has  a  "  Durham  cow,  nine  years  old,  which  calved 
in  April,''  and  gave  in  the  first  seven  days  of  July,  278 
lbs.  of  milk,  ftrom  which  was  made  18  lbs.  S^s.  of  bat- 
ter. He  says  he  has  another  cow,  (breed  not  mention- 
ed,) six  years  old,  which  gave  in  the  same  time  269i 
lbs.  of  milk,  which  gave  12  lbs.  9  os.  of  batter;  and  a 
three*year-old  heifer,  which  in  three  days  in  Jane,  gave 
4i  lbs.  of  batter.  The  feed  of  all  daring  tke  trial,  and 
fer  some  lime  pi«vioas,  pasture  grass  only.  He  slates 
that  these  belong  io  a  lot  of  Iwenty-foar  eows,  all  ma- 
oing  together. 


Fashion  makes  foolish  parents,  invalids  of  children,  and 
servants  of  aR. 

TnMt  him  Ultl^  wbQ  praises  %tt,  hip  leoft  wlM>  I4  indif- 
Vent  igbout  ail. 


Qilttiiiiil  hf  OmKgKnikm  Ijwilnsa  sf 


JVcw-ffavM,  Cms.,  &|«-Mi  1851.     | 

Mkssvs.  EpiTons — ^In  my  last  letter,  when  commenc- 
ing the  illustration  of  thb  subject  by  tables  of  analyses, 
I  observed  that  the  results  there  given,  were  not  intended 
as  examples  of  complete  anylyses,  bat  only  as  bavisg 
been  ntade  for  a  certain  purpose.  They  may,  in  fact,  as 
some  most  important  substances  were  nej^ected,  be  call- 
ed somewhat  rough  analyses,  and  as  snch,  may,  in  noiBe 
qoarters,  be  looked  upon  with  sospicioa;  it  noay  even  be 
said,  that  if  the  examination  had  been  very  mlnnte  and 
critical,  much  of  what  now  seems  diflbrent,  might  liave 
been  reconciled,  or  that  the  points  of  coincidence  in  cer- 
tain cases,  vronld  have  been  less  distinct. 

In  order,  to  throw  light  on  this  point,  I  wiQ  h 
two  Tory  elaborate  analyses  of  cotton  aofls  from  Mis 
sippi.  These  analyses  were  made  in  my  hkboraAorf  sens 
time  since,  by  Messrs.  Ernie  and  Brewer.  The  soQ  A. 
is  from  land  vrfaich  now  produees  fine  crops  of  cotton; 
the  soil  B.  has  been  worn  out  by  cotton  cropping,  and 
the  produce  has  diministied  very  greatly.  They  «e  of 
the  same  character  of  land,  on  the  same  ptentatioa,  and 
were  doubtless  originally  alike  in  compositioB.  The  Ibl- 
lowing  results  show  the  differences  which  now  exist. 

Bon.  A. 


Ponloii 
luble  in 
water. 

A.  8.470 
per  ct. 

B.  0.147 
pcrct. 


o.on 

O.Olt 
0.090 


Portion 
•olaUein 

acid. 
A.  4.08 

perct 
K  0.10 

perct. 

Poriohi  in* 
•olubto 
in  ncid. 

A.  87.83. 

B.  60.373. 


Oraanie  natler, 4.740  prcL  6.990  v  cL 

fSUica,   l.SBO 

AlitmiMt,  iroa  ft  phfCMpMcafeid,  .  O.SOO 

Lame, 0.180 

Mngneija, O.QOO 

Kfen^gaiieM, .....^..,..  0.094 

Polarii. 0.048  O.ISS 

Chlorim  of  Mdiiire,  (eom.  anil,)  0. 107  wtmm 

Soda, none     .    O.OIS 

( Sulphuric  acid, 0.144  0. 

fSfliea, 0.4SO  0. 

AlooAuia, 1.044  1. 

Iron, 1.448  0.S9O 

Ume, 0.93B  1.9W 

Magnesia, 0.570  0.000 

MniAraneee 0.000 

PMaeb,.... 0.346 

Soda, nolle 

Solpmirie  aeid^ 0.070 

iPboaplioric  acid, 0.003 

(Silica, 78.845 

Iron  and  alumina, S.040 

Ume, A. 1-008 

Magnesia, 1.149 

Mauganeee, 0.< 


0.070 
0.180 

o.oeo 

0.003 

84.930 
9.33t 
0.200 
0.680 


100.000  I 

For  the  parpooe  of  afibr^Ong  all  the  inaigfal  poasnilsi 
into  the  nature  of  the  differences  between  these 
the  portions  soluble  in  water  and  add  haTebeen  ezi 
ed  separately.  The  substances  solnble  in  w«ler,  npt^ 
sent  those  immediately  availablo*  for  the  wnats  of  tlie 
growing  crop.  The  substances  soluble  in  acid,  rnpicsewt 
the  amount  that  will  soon,  and  is  oonstantiy  mors  or  less 
rapidly  becoming  soluble,  so  as  to  enter  the  plant.  Tbsl 
which  is  most  diiBcultly  soluble  in  add  is  mdergDi^gia 
the  soil  a  gradual  decomposition,  which  Is  oontlnaany  and 
successively  bringing  small  quantities  into  a  condition  fit* 
ted  for  the  nutriment  of  plants.  The  last  portion,  thai 
which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  is  almost  ahrsys  by  fto'  Oe 
largest,  as  hi  the  present  case.  SwstUs  ioMhihlo  part, 
does  not  remafai  unchanged;  there  avn  oortain  Inftosneea 
hi  the  soil  whidi  slowly  act  npon  ft,  a»d  Mag,  thongjh 
very  gradually,  small  portions  into  a  solnble  stale. 

Thus,  then,  we  look  ondor  the  Aril  head  for  tkntwliidi 
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will  aflfect  the  preieat  crop ;  under  the  second,  for  a  sap- 
ply  which  will  be  partiaUy  available  by  the  mext  year ; 
and  under  the  last,  we  see  storea  which  will  ultimately 
oome  into  use,  though  not  to  be  considered  as  producing 
much  eflfect  at  any  one  time. 

Following  these  principles,  we  perceive  that  the  soil  A. 
has  2.470  per  Ct.  soluble  in  water,  while  the  sdl  B.  leaves 
BO  more  than  0.147  per  ct.,  or  about  one-17tha8  much. 
Of  magnesia,  manganese,  and  chloride  of  sodhim,  there 
is  none ;  of  the  phosphates  almost  none,  and  of  the  sul- 
phates almost  none.  The  allnliee,  too,  are  not  much 
more  than  one  third,  and  lime  but  about  l-60th.  These 
are  most  striking  and  important  diiferenoes,  and  show 
very  clearly  how  little  the  plants  fn  the  soil  B.  have  to 
depend  rxpon  fbr  their  immediate  sustenanoe,  when  com- 
pared wltb  those  in  the  soft  A. 

If  we  also  compare  the  portions  soluble  in  acid,  we  find 
that  B.  has  more  which  is  capable  of  solution,  than  A. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  it  appears  that  this  su- 
periority is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  per 
oentage  of  iron  and  alumina,  that  is  of  the  less  valuable 
substances,  has  been  dissolved.  Lime  is  also  in  greatlj^ 
increased  quantity,  but  magnesia  is  much  diminished,  the 
alkalies  are  smaller,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  but  about 
l-dOth. 

In  the  last,  or  insoluble  part,  we  still  find  the  superi- 
ority with  the  soil  A.,  by  reason  of  its  far  greater  per 
oentage  of  lime  and  of  magnesia.  This  soil.  then,  is  su- 
perior  in  every  respect,not  only  in  its  supplies  for  imme- 
diate use,  but  in  its  stores  for  the  wants  of  future  crc^. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  water  solutions,  that  the  most  strl- 
kii^  diffbrenoe  is  manifested.  By  comparing  these  in  tbo 
two  soils,  the  inference  may  be  at  once  drawn,  that  tho 
soil  B.,  through  constant  and  long  continued  cotton  crop- 
ping, has  been  specially  exhausted  of  its  alkalint  phot- 
phates.  The  same  kind  of  exhaustion  is  apparent,  al- 
though in  a  less  degree,  in  the  portion  soluble  in  acid. 

A  rough  analyas  of  these  soils  would  not  have  given 
satisfMstory  results,  ft>r  the  quantities  in  which  the  most 
decisive  differences  ate  lihown,  are  the  least  of  all,  and 
eould  only  be  determined  accurately  in  a  very  careAilly 
conducted  analysis.  These  determinations  are  an  veri- 
fied, and  therefore  aflbrd  as  they  stand,  a  beautiful  illusu 
tration  of  the  propositi^  with  whicii  this  letter  com- 
menced ;  that  the  carrying  of  our  results  to  even  very 
minute  accuracy,  only  brings  out  the  more  striking  dif- 
ferences, and  gives  us  new  confidence  in  this  department 
of  chemical  anlysis. 

From  the  study  of  these  analyses,  I  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cotton  plant  drains  heavily  upon  the 
alkalies  and  pkotphates  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  recom- 
mended the  application  of  manures  rich  in  these  stkb- 
stanccs,  to  the  soil  B. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  0.  Judd,  has  made  hi  my  labora- 
tory, an  analysis  of  the  ash  from  a  cotton  stalk,  procured 
by  him  in  Mississippi.  His  results  being  all  duplicated^ 
must  fl4>proach  very  closely  to  the  truth.  The  quantity 
pf  ash  found  by  him  was  8.141  per  cent,  there  being 
nearly  half  a  per  cent  more  in  the  top  than  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stem.  The  results  of  analyns  give  the  fol- 
lowing aa  the  composition  of  this  ash. 


AxH  OF  Mxxicui  (jrku'ji  CoiVcdi  Plaht. 

Chferooal  and  Sand, 9.78 

Sflica, ft.M 

Une, l».as 

MsfiMsim, 3.01 

Carbonic  add, ^4.3S 

PtMMphoric  acid, 28.40 

CUiirifM, 0.63 

8iil|>baric  add,. •.•.•.•......••...••....... ......  9.88 

Potaih, M.OO 

BS.48 

!niii  h  an  examtoictlon  6f  but  n  rtta|g|e  vtaUc,  and  a 
single  variety  of  cotlton,  brut  it  is  nearly  «»rtaln  that  other 
stalks,  and  other  kindb,  although  there  may  be  a  certalfe 
range  of  difiere&<^,  wfH  yet  agree  with  ft  fai  tiiehr  chief 
features,  and  m  the  chailftcter  Of  their  leading  substances 
We  may  then  With  much  probability,  consider  this  analy- 
"^sIb  as  presenting  the  general  Composition  of  the  cottofi 
stafk.  A  glance  bt  the  coltmm  of  "per  oentages,  wiU 
show,  that  the  predominating  Ingredient  ii  the  alkaline 
phosphates ;  tlie  phosphoric lEu^d  and  the  potash  together, 
amount  to  62^  per  cent.  If  we  Abstract  the  tend  and 
charcoal,  which  are  accidental  impurities,  this  propor- 
tion will  be  Btni  tkriher  increased. 

We  have  here  only  the  ash  fW>m  the  stalk;  that  from 
the  seed  would  beyond  a  question  show  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  phoq;>hateSj  these  then  are  clearly, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  leading  sub- 
stances in  the  ash  of  the  cotton  plant.  This  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  the  condusion  I  had  previously  formed,  from 
the  comparison  of  a  worn  out  and  a  fresh  unexhausted 
cotton  plantation. 

The  two  tables  compared  above,  point  with  perfect 
distinctness  to  the  same  thing,  and  while  they  thus  agree 
in  the  indication  of  a  most  important  fact  to  the  planter, 
they  support  each  other  in  the  vindication  of  properly 
conducted,  minutely  followed,  and  even  elaborate  soil 
analyses. 

Such  analyses  will  doubdess  present  more  problems 
than  those  that  are  less  complete,  and  will  require  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  for  their  entire  comprehensioB 
and  explanation;  but  at  the  same  time  they  Airnish  to 
the  instructed  eye,  data  which  lead  to  the  most  valuable 
eondttsitos,  and  also  help  to  extend  the  range  of  our 
really  teitntifte  agriculture.     Yours  truly,  Johv  P, 

NOKTO)l. 


Growth  of  Woon. — ^The  season  of  the  year  in  which 
forests  are  cut  off,  is  believed  to  have  an  Influence  on 
the  succeeding  growth.  To  give  some  test  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  Plymouth  county  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  offered 
premiums,  several  years  since,  for  experiments.  A  re- 
port  was  made  last  year,  which  sets  forth  the  conclusion 
that— ^'  the  nearer  the  season  of  the  ascending  sap, 
[spring,]  wood  is  cut,  the  more  flourishing  will  be  its 
succeeding  growth."  The  person  who  received  a  pre- 
mium fbr  this  experiment,  states  that  he  is  ''  satisfied 
that  the  nearer  the  ground  wood  is  cut,  the  better ;  the 
shoots  will  start  and  grow  more  thrifty,  and  are  thicker 
and  less  liable  to  split  down.  By  cutting  vood  often, 
you  insure  not  only  the  greatest  growth  of  wood  but  the 
greatestgrowthof  money.  Cattleshomld  never  be  suflEet. 
ed  to  run  on  a  wood-lot,  while  the  trees  are  small." 
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MizlBV  PlaiCer  aad  Maawnet* 


£»ivoK8  or  THi  GuLTiYATOK— In  the  July  namber 
of  your  paper,  I  notice  an  article  on  "  Mixing  Plaster 
and  Manures."  Haying  had  some  practical  experience 
in  this  matter,  1  will  give  you  the  result  of  it,  with  my 
▼lews  upon  this  qnesUon. 

Several  yearp  since,  I  procured  a  cask  containing  500 
lbs.  of  ground  plaster.  This  was  placed  in  an  ont-boild- 
iug,  wliere  it  remained  one  year,  dnring  which  time,  two 
or  three  barrels  of  urine  were  poured  upon  it,  a  few  quarts 
being  applied  erery  day  or  two.  After  it  had  stood  a 
while,  by  mixing  a  small  particle  of  the  saturated  gyp- 
sum with  an  equal  quantity  of  quick  lime,  and  rubbing 
the  two  together  for  a  short  time,  a  great  escape  of  free 
ammonia  would  follow;  and  if  inhaled  by  the  nostrils  it 
was  sufficiently  pungent  to  draw  tears,  even  from  the 
eyes  of  a  stoic.  A  portion  of  tho  ammonia,  I  presume, 
was  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  and  another  in  that  of  car- 
bonate, merely  absorbed  and  retained  mechanically,  as 
would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  urine  had  been  poured 
upon  clay  or  loam .  At  any  rate,  the  amount  of  ammonia  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  gypsum,  was  Tery  large,  and 
Bearly  the  whole  mass  being  mixed  with  the  compost  heap, 
exhibited  favorable  results  upon  my  crops.  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  tills  case,  that  a  great  quantity  of  water  or  liquid 
was  used,  which  served  to  decompose  the  plaster.  For 
several  winters  past,  I  have  almost  daily  strewed  a  few 
qnarts  of  gypsum  on  my  hovel  floors,  which  are  nearly 
wate^  tight.  In  one  of  my  hovels,  where  ten  head  of  cat- 
tle are  kept,  I  can  readily  tell  Id  the  morning,  by  the 
smell,  whether  plaster  was  applied  or  not.  For  when 
this  has  not  been  strewed  over  the  floor,  a  very  strong 
odor  of  ammonia  is  present,  which  is  absent  if  gypsum 
has  been  used.  lu  this  respect  my  experience  differs 
from  Mr.  Pusey's.  Still,  I  think  from  the  insoluble  na- 
ture of  gypsum,  it  has  not  the  quality  of  fixing  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  ammonia  in  the  solid  part  of  ma- 
nnre.  In  the  rear  of  my  cows  I  have  a  water-tight  gut- 
ter. In  this  trough  the  urine  is  saved,  when  no  litter  is 
used  to  bed  the  cattle.*^  If  plaster  is  sprinkled  in  it,  the 
next  morning  the  liquid  in  the  gutter  will  be  covered 
with  a  thin  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  this  case, 
the  large  amount  of  liquid  dissolves  or  decomposes  the 
gypsum — resulting  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  The  power  of  plaster  for  fixing  the  am- 
monia la  manures,  under  all  circumstances,  I  think  has 
been  greatly  over  rated.  Every  body  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  if  newly  slaked  lime,  or  unleached  ashes, 
are  thrown  into  the  vault  of  a  privy,  a  great  escape  of 
tree  ammonia  ensues.  The  reason  of  this  is  now  gene- 
rally understood.  If  dry  gypsum  is  used  fbr  the  same 
purpose;  it  has  a  precisely  similar  effect,  though  perhaps 
in  a  less  degree.  Any  one  having  a  few  quarts  of  plas- 
ter, can  test  the  trntb  of  this  at  any  time  in  their  back- 
houses. The  foul  stench  arising  fVom  a  vault,  is  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  phospho- 
rus in  the  fecal  matter,  and  their  union  with  hydrogen. 
But  when  lime,  ashes,  or  piaster^  are  thrown  into  the 
vault,  the  liberation  of  free  ammonia  overpowers  or  dc- 
atroys  the  other  foul  gases,  by  the  greater  pungency  of 
the  ammonia,  and  thus  everything  is  apparently  render- 
ed sweet. 


Gypsum  «rt7/ liberate  the  ammonia  from  ntght-so3; 
doubtless  it  will  have  the  same  effect  when  mixed  with 
guano.  A  few  weeks  since  I  poured  three  buckets  of 
putrid  urine  upon  a  barrel  of  unleached  ashes,  and  Im- 
mediately covered  the  whole  with  three  Inches  of  finely 
ground  and  inoist  plaster ;  this  I  pressed  down  hard  with  • 
a  trowel.  The  Tolunue  of  ammonia  eliminated  was  enor- 
mous. Th^  plaster  had  no  more  effect  in  arresting  its 
flight,  than  a  fish>net  would  have  had  drawn  over  the 
barrel.  In  regard  to  the  econ<»iy  of  mixing  gypenm 
with  manures,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclunoos: 
It  will,  in  some  degree,  convert  a  portion  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  to  a  sulphate,  or  more  volatile  salt.  It 
will  mechanically  absorb  some;  and  when  mixed  with 
manure,  is  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  ef  applying  it  to  the 
soil.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  land  dressed  with 
gypsumed  manure,  is  remarkably  fayorable  to  a  rank 
growth  of  clover;  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
a  good  clover-ley  is  believed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
sucoessfVil  farming. 

I  have  recently  procured  a  copy  of  Prof.  Norton's 
Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.  In  looking  It  over, 
J  find  at  page  98,  he  recommends  that  the  pasty  msss 
of  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  mixed 
''  with  a  large  quantity  of  ashes j  peat  earth,  or  charcosl 
dust."  If  wood  ashes  are  mingled  with  the  fine  bone- 
dust  of  a  button-mould  factory,  there  will  be  a  very 
great  escape  of  ammonia.  TTould  not  the  same  effect 
be  produced  by  mixing  ashes  with  ihe  dissolved  bones  t 

At  page  107,  in  sowing  guano,  he  says,  ''  it  is  best  to 
mix  with  ashesj  sawdust,  peat,  &c." 

Unleached  ashes  will  set  the  ammonia  of  guano  free, 
as  readily  as  the  hydrate  of  lime.  At  page  111,  It  it 
put  down  that  in  **  100  lbs  of  carbonate  of  Ume,  or  com- 
mon limestone,  are  44  lbs.  of  water."  This  Is,  doubt- 
less, a  typographical  error.  I  trust  Professor  N.  will 
believe  Fhave  referred  to  his  book,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliciting  correct  agricultural  knowledge^  and  not 
in  the  spirit  ot  criticism. 

While  my  pen  is  in  hand,  suffer  me  to  say  to  yonr  cor- 
respondent,.5V.  G.  A.,  of  Tioga,  who  complains  of  the 
'*  fire-flioging"  of  his  sheltered  manure,  that  if  he  wtU 
keep  his  hogs  or  young  cattle  upon  the  pile,  or  In  any 
other  way  tramp  it  down  solid,  so  as  to  exclude  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  he  need  fear  no  bad  result  from 
sheltering  his  dung.  Does  the  manure  in  a  sheep  hovel 
heat  and  mould  when  trodden  down  solid  by  the  sheept 
I^.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  droppings  of  cattio 
when  treated  in  the  manner  pointed  out  above.  Lm 
Bartlxtt.     Warner f  N.  /f.,  Jlvgust  5,1851. 

TaoTTmo  Hobsb  Tacstei. — A  correspondent  of 
Frazer^s  [London]  Magazintf  describes  the  trotting 
gelding  Trustee,  celebrated  as  having  trotted,  inhvoeas, 
twenty  miles  in  an  hour.  He  was  got  by  the  imported 
blood-horse  Trustee,  who  was  also  the  sire  of  the  ron- 
ning  mare  Fashion.  Of  the  gelding,  the  writer  says— 
"  The  old  chestnut  is  half-blood;  but  yon  would  ncv^r 
guess  it,  so  chunky,  and  thick-limbed,  and  sober  is  he 
His  action  is  uneven,  and  seemingly  laborioos ;  yon  wonM 
not  think  him  capable  of  covering  one  mile  in  three 
minutes,  much  less  of  perfbrming  twenty  at  the  same 
rate." 
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CIre  SorttmUml  St^ urtiiaot. 

COHDUOTSD   BT  J.  J.  TBOMAS,  1UlC1D0N|  N.  T. 

The  Secret  of  a  Great  ImproTemeBt* 

Three  agencies  have  l>een  at  work  for  aeveral  years 
past,  in  extending  to  a  prodigious  extent  the  planting  of 
f^nit  trees.  One  is  agricaltural  publications;  another  is 
hortlcuUnral  exhibitions ;  a  third  is  the  money  offered 
by  frnit-dealers  In  market  There  is  still  another,  which 
to  most  persons  remains  a  profound  secret,  (judging  fVom 
their  actions,)  althongh  it  is  comprehended  and  carried 
out  with  great  success  by  a  few.  If  this  secret  were  but 
well  understood,  generally,  It  would  certainly  give  an 
impetus  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  such  as  it  has  nerer  yet 
receiyed. 

It  consists  simply  in  a  tnH  appreciation  of  the  truth, 
ibAi  fruit  trees f  through  all  stages  of  their  existence j 
need  care  and  attention.  The  gardener,  who  plants  cab- 
bages, melons,  and  celery,  knows  that  he  will  get  rather 
A  scant  reward  for  his  1abo%  if  he  takes  no  further  care 
of  them  after  they  are  planted ;  and  the  fkrmer  whofbr- 
gets  to  hoe  his  com,  potatoes  and  carrots,  will  be  remind- 
ed of  his  negligence  in  due  time,  when  the  day  of  need 
approaches.  But  a  dilSsrent  feeling  seems  to  have  fas- 
tened on  the  minds  of  a  great  many  who  set  out  truii 
trees.  They  appear  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  when 
this  is  done  their  labors  have  legitimately  ended,  and 
that  nothing  now  remains  but  to  await  their  time,  and 
partake  of  the  fruit.  Talk  to  them  <^  watching  over 
and  taking  proper  care  of  their  trees,  and  they  regard 
it  as  a  grierous  burthen  that  we  are  aboat*  to  impose 
upon  them.  Show  them  by  actual  results  that  a  peck 
of  peac}ies  may  not  only  be  bad  more  cheaply,  but  much 
better  in  quality,  by  reasonable  care,  and  they  will  per- 
haps admit  it  for  a  moment,  but  their  subsequent  prac- 
tice shows  that  it  was  only  a  floating  thought,.  We  see 
the  effects  of  this  mistaken  notion  in  the  multitudes  of 
feeble  and  sickly  young  trees,  enveloped  In  weeds  and 
grass;  in  the  fruitless  plum  and  apricot  trees,  which 
have  lost  abundant  half  grown  crops  by  the  sting  of  the 
curculio;  in  the  destruction  of  loads  of  reddening  cher- 
ries, swept  off  by  flocks  of  the  cedar  bird ;  in  the  mice- 
girdled  apple*  trees,  the  black-knotted  plums,  the  blight- 
atricken  pears,  the  thriftless  peaches,  dwindling  in  pre- 
mature age,  from  i^  want  of  pruning,  or  dying  of  yel- 
lows.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  without  orchards  are 
deterred  from  planting  by  such  poor  examples,  or  those 
who  have  them,  from  renewing  them,  by  such  discour- 
aging results. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  good  example  of  careful  and 

snocessfVil  culture,— one  orchard  or  garden  filled  with 

clean,  thrifty  trees,  well  loaded  with  delicious  fruit,  often 

has  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence,  although  the  owner 

may  be  sometimes  pointed  at  as  the  *'  lucky  tiuin,  whose 

trees  seem  always  to  grow  better  than  other  people's 

trees,"  forgetting  the  old  axiom,  that  ^*  diligence  is  the 

mother  of  good  luck." 

p^^ 

PoBOlogical  Meeting  at  Rochester. 

During  the  late  State  Fair,  two  very  interesting  eve- 
ning meetings  were  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  Rochester, 
for  pomological  discussion.     They  were  attended  bj 


some  of  the  best  practical  cultivators  in  the  country, 
and  were  of  much  interest  to  fruit  cultivators,  as  all  such 
meetings  must  be  where  so  much  experience  is  brought 
together. 

The  first  evening  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  Hawleiff  Northern  Spy,  Wagener,  Melon,  and 
Early  Joe,  new  varieties  of  the  apple  of  considerable 
celebrity  In  Western  Kew-York. 

The  Hawlbt  was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  fine  ap- 
I^e,  but  subject  to  specks  of  bitter  rot,  which  sometimes 
lessen  greatly  the  value  of  the  crop.  On  the  rich  soils 
of  GayugB  county  and  some  other  localities,  large 
trees,  long  in  bearing,  were  stated  to  have  succeeded 
well  and  to  have  borne  uniformly  fine  firnit,  while 
on  light  soils,  its  success  had  been  uncertain.  Instances, 
were  however  given,  where  it  had  borne  excellent  cropa 
on  light  soils.  The  convention  finally  concluded  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  fruit  of  high  quality,  but  the  best  soil  for  iU 
perfection  as  not  yet  ftilly  determined. 

The  NoaTHBKN  Spt,  as  was  to  be  expected,  excited 
much  interesting  remark.  It  had  borne  finely  at  Buf- 
falo, besides  in  its  native  region,  and  with  fair  cnltl- 
vation  (jiol  with  the  total  neglect  received  by  most  of 
our  orchards,)  will  produce  good  crops.  B.  Hodge, 
of  Buffalo,  said  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  plant  out  thoi^ 
sands  of  trees  for  orchard.  L.  F.  Allen  said  that  If 
farmers  would  cultivate  them  as  well  as  they  did  their 
potatoes,  they  would  find  them  one  of  the  best  of  apples. 
He  found  that  the  upright  compact  heads*  were  improv- 
ing as  they  came  into  bearing,  the  loaded  branches  bend- 
ing outwards  and  produciog  a  haAdsome  form.  These 
favorable  opinions  were  in  accordance  with  the  general 
voice  of  the  meeting;  a  caution  was  howevei* given,  that 
nearly  all  the  &vorabIe  experience  had  hitherto  been 
with  comparatively  young  trees;  and  in  its  tardy  bear- 
ing, the  variety  ys9M  nn&vorably  contrasted  with  the 
Baldwin — an  evil  however  of  only  short  duration. 

The  WAaxHsa  did  not  elicit  such  general  commenda- 
tion %§  the  Spy.  It  was  admitted  to  be  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  by  some  was  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
quality  as  a  winter  and  spring  apple,  while  others  did 
not  rate  it  quite  so  high.  On  the  whole  it  was  concluded 
that  present  information  was  not  extensive  enough  to 
recommended  it  for  general  cultivation,  but  only  for 
extensive  trial. 

In  connexion  with  this  fruit,  and  the  caution  needed  for 
new  varieties,  an  interesting  anecdote  was  related  by  P. 
Barry,  showing  the  eagerness  of  some  for  untried  firuits. 
A  man  had  purchased  a  pear  tree  of  a  new  and  highly 
vaunted  sort.  But  before  it  bore,  this  sort  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  he  at  once  re-grafted  it  with  a  more  re- 
putable variety.  But  this  reputable  variety  was  laid 
aside  by  one  of  the  Pomological  Conventions,  and  he 
now  has  the  third  sort  growing  upon  its  root,  without 
having  as  yet  seen  the  fruit  from  either. 

The  MsLOK,  or  I^orton's  Melon,  was 'not  largely  com- 
mented on,  but  was  regarded  by  those  who  spoke  of  its 
merits,  as  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  refreshing  fruit*^ 
the  tree  of  slow  growth,  but  a  good  bearer — the  fruit 
keeping  through  winter,  but  often  lessened  in  its  keep- 
ing quality  by  injury  in  gathering,  from  its  texture.  It 
was  recommended  as  a  good  apple  for  fkmily  use. 

A  similar  value  was  accorded  to  the  Eajllt  Joa,an  early 
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•atamn  fruit,  pomeitiog  mudi  dtX^ncf  and  ridmew, 
ftad  ftn  exceedlingly  agreeable  flavor,  and  great  bearer. 
Bol  it  moit  be  eaten  at  the  moHeDitt  ieat  He  best  tiate, 
and  H  nearl J  always  beooaiei  poor  when  tent  to  long 
distaaeea. 

Ths  Saoovn  Evsviaa  waa  oeenpled  with  the  discna- 
akm  of  the  Pxab  Buoht  and  the  Cuacvuo.  la  rela- 
tion to  the  former,  it  waa  generally  admitted  that  the 
knife  was  the  beet  remedy— fJkoroaffc,  prompt,  and,  if 
seeded,  r0p€tiUd  excision  generally  proving  effectnal| 
«zcept  In  very  Tlrolent  oases.  Some  trees,  U  was  sta- 
ted, had  been  repeatedly  attacked  with  blight  In  differ, 
mt  years,  and  by  catting  had  been  sav«d,  and  were  now 
In  a  healthy  bearing  oondition.  In  other  osses,  the  die- 
•ass  had  been  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  trea  at  oiice. 
Sometimes,  as  Dr.  Warder  of  Cincinnati  obsermd,  «be 
bU|^t  flrrt  made  its  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  tmnk, 
when  of  oonrse  no  remedy  could  be  applied.  When 
severe,  the  disease  wsa  ^enenilly  regarded  as  oonta- 

glOttS. 

As  to  Its  Immediate  cause,  nothing  satlslhctory  was 
daimed  by  any  one.  Like  the  potato  rot,  the  npore  ex- 
tensive and  minute  the  observations,  the  less  appeared 
to  be  ascertained.  P.  Barry  strongly  advocated  the  in- 
sect  thaory ;  but  as  no  insect  was  ever  seen,*  and  sa  all 
ether  injuries  or  poisons  to  vegetables  by  insects  are 
qntte  local  in  character,  the  evidence  was  regarded  as 
too  slender  to  support  this  theory,  and  the  convention 
did  not  ftvor4t. 

For  the  Cureulio,  the  best  and  most  certain  remedy 
was  conceded  to  be  jarring  dottm  on  $heettf  while  the 
confinement  of  pigs  and  poultry  was  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and  where  the  Insects  were  not  abundant,  sufBoient  In 
Itself;  the  trees  being  protected  ft-om  the  pigs  by  stakes 
or  twigs  of  sweet-briars.  It  was  stated  that  a  chief  rea- 
son why  Jarring  had  sometimes  ikiM  was  the  softened 
pounders  used  for  striking  the  tree.  A  small  limb  fihould 
be  sawed  off,  leaving  a  short  stump,  against  which  a 
sharp  sodden  blow  may  be  given  by  a  hammer  gr  Axe, 
wHhout  any  ii^ury  to  the  tree.  A  quick  sudden  blow 
is  necessary  to  loosen  at  once  the  hold  of  all  the  insects. 
The  use  of  lime  bad  been  fbnnd  both  troublesome  and 
Ineffectual,  the  least  chafing  between  fruit  and  leaves 
being  sufficient  to  wear  off  small  portions  of  the  lime, 

through  which  the  insect  quickly  punctured  the  skin. 

■  ti 

The  Blaok  Ant« 


Gomplalnis  have  been  frequently  made,  of  the  black 
ants  which  infest  gardens;  and  various  plant  to  expel 
them,  have  been  proposed.  I  doubt  however,  if  expuU 
iion  is  the  best  remedy.  If  we  drive  them  from  their 
nest,  by  rendering  It  uncomfortable,  they  generally.  If 
not  always,  make  another  very  near,  so  that  nothing  is 
permanently  gained  by  the  process. 

Instead 'of  expulsion,  I  would  therefore  propose  ex- 
ttrwinationi  and  this  may  be  easily  eilbcted  by  pladng 
near  them,  a  ba^M  of  ript  appltw.  If  one  finds  It,  the 
whole  nest  Is  quickly  apprised  of  the  discovery;  and 
while  iVastIng  they  may  be  quietly  carried  to  the  water, 
or  crushed— by  letting  out  only  a  ftw  at  a  time,  on  a 
bam  floor.  This  morning  I  carried  off  mere  than  a 
hundred  at  once.    D.  T. 

I  not  spplyikig  to  ths  tajvy  hy  JMlSMi  pyri 


EniTOBs  CcLTTVATon — ^I  have,  after  carefull 
tions,  for  a  term  of  years,  come  to  thefoUowii^ 
sions;— 

^.  That  the  btMt  tabU  pea,  Is 
Dwarf  Marrow,  combining  dwarf  size  (two  feet)  with 
great  productiveness  and  nutpuUUd  ric&Jicst.  Barey 
ICarrowfat  is  the  largest  pea  I  have  ever  seen,  bet  Hair's 
is  only  next  in  sixe,  and  superior  In  other  re^tecta  to  that 
and  the  Victoria  marrowfkt,  and  seme  doien  other  of  the 
choicest  peas  from  the  London  market,  which  I  have 
proved.  I  prefier  the  Early  Emperor  pea  to  any  other 
early  Pea.  The  Ghaa^>lon  of  En^and  ia  fine,  bat  enly 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  Hahr's,  and  decidedly  inferior 
in  all  other  respects.  I  obtained  Hair's  Dwarf  Pea  froai 
Thorbum,  N.  Y.,  two  years  i^,  and  tbeDarey  Marrow- 
fat from  a  friend  who  left  London  in  February  laat« 

2.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Early  Shawa  I  reoeifed 
from  Columbia  County,  or  the  premlun  Potato  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  BuffUo,  at  the  S^te  Fair  at  Syraeaae,  la  the 
best  early  potato.  They  have  both  proved  earttertha 
season  in.  my  gaijAen,  than  the  ash-leaved  kidney,  and 
are  both  of  very  superior  quality  and  sise.  - 

One  of  Mr.  KlUam's  seedlings,  from  Mexico,  K.  T.,  I 
rather  think  surpasses  in  quality  the  Carter,  or  any 
other  potato  I  have  tried,  and  Is  almost  as  early  as  the 
two  firat  mentioned,  and  is  deddedly  tlie  finest  potatoe 
I  have  ever  seen. 

8.  We  still  prefer  the  Celery,  or  sa  thought  to  he,  d» 
Curled  Sileda  Lett^^e,  to  any  other  of  tiie  aseie  cele- 
brated vailMies.  It  has  a  finerfiavor,  and  relaiaa  it  bet- 
ter  with  us  than  any  other  variety. 

4.  We  have  monstrous  gooseberries  hi  tny  garden  this 
season— larger  than  Crompton'h  Sheba  Queen,  but  none 
that  at  all  compare  with  it  in  flavor. 

5.  All  my  strawberries  have  done  well  this  seaten; 
but  Bnrr's  new  Pine  has  surpassed  all  in  flavor  and  pro- 
ductiveness.  We  will  see  how  it  will  compete  next  sea- 
sonj  with  "  Walker's  Seedling^'  which  I  have  just  le- 
cetved;  and  McAvoy's  Superior,  and  some  other  new 
kinds. 

6.  Rivers'  New  Giant  Raspberry  hss  been  the  most 
productive  berry  of  this  kind  on  my  ground ;  but  beii^ 
only  the  flrst  season  of  trial,  it  ought  not  to  be  consider- 
ed conclusive.  The  Ohio  Everbearing  has  fruited  for 
its  second  crop,  which  the  large  fruited  monthly  has  not 
done  as  yet.  The  large  American  Whit«  bears  largely, 
and  is  a  Ktrohg  l^rower.    R.  6.  P.    Palmyra,  JT.  F., 

Stpt.y  1851. 


•♦•*- 


AnvAVTAGiaov  DnAiinva. — ^Edward  Brooks  of  Bea- 
ton, stated  at  one  of  tlie  Agricultunl  meeUi^s,  tliat  af- 
ter tboroughly  underdrsining  a  piece  of  wet  gronadf  llie 
sdl  not  only-becsma  firm  sa  as  to  bear  a  team,  but  that 
tlie  crops  may  be  started  a  fortnight  earlier. 

PAiNTina  Roofs.— The  roofii  of  all  bafidhigs  AouM 

be  painted  of  as  light  a  color  as  pradJosbls.    Dark  edors 

or  black,  absorb  the  sun^  ttys,  warp  the  shingles,  and 

render  th^  garret  and  upper  rooms  uncomlbttably  hot. 

HTnaAOLic  Rav. — J.  /.  Conet  states  hi  Moore's  Kew 
Yorker,  that  he  erected  a  water-ram  whidi  sends  water 
62  rods,  at  the  rate  of  15  gallooa  per  hour,  to  his  house 
and  bams,  elevrntbgit  100  feet. 


1851. 
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A  Question  about  Toom^  Frait  Trees. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  small  orchard  set  out  bj  an  nn« 
skillful  workman.  Some  of  the  trees  were  planted  from 
four  to  six  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  narsery. 
Consequently  they  have  grown  very  little.  Would  it  be 
a  good  plan  to  take  np  these  trees  and  reset  them  in  the 
fall  or  next  q>ringt  Or  is  there  some  way  of  forcing  new 
roots  to  start  near  the  susfacet  An  answer  through  the 
Gnltivator  would  greatly  oblige,  Ax  uaxFxuuroxD 
FsviT-onowxA.    Steubm,  Jiug,  14,  VS6X, 

[If,  upon  examination,  these  trees  have  not  ifMitov^  a 
new  set  of  roots  nearer  the  snrface,  which  is  by  no  mea^ 
probable,  then  the  best  course  undoubtedly  is  to  c^-aet 
them  no  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  If  done 
the  present  autumn,  it  would  be  prudent  to  bank  up 
around  them  sereral  inches  till  spring,  not  only  fta  pro- 
tection against  mice,  and  stiffening  agaiast.the  wind,  bnt 
for  shielding  the  tender  and  newly  uncofered  bark  from 
the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Ifany  trees  are  iijared  or  destroyed  tq^  lettjog  too 

deeply.    A  better  practice  la  to  dig  Tery  sbaUow  holes 

or  no  holes  at  all,  and  to  set  the  trees  nearly  or  wholly 

on  the  sur&oe,  making  a  broad  mound  over  the  roots. 

This  is  the  best  treatment  in  ail  cases  where  the  soil  is 

rather  wet  or  heavy.    £]>.] 

►♦^ .^ 

Diaease  ia  Fruit  Trees^ 

Can  any  of  yon  fruit  growers  give  information  respect- 
ing a  disease  which  has  caused  the  death  of  seven^  of 
the  M>P^  ixet%  in  my  orchard  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  b  new  in  thia section  of  country?  It  attacks  vigor- 
ous, growing  young  trees,  from  eight  to  tea  inches  in 
diameter y.«bout  the  middle  of  7th  month.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  is,  the  bark  for  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground  turns  black,  and  upon  examination  I  found 
that  portion  of  the  trunk  and  the  roots  entirely  dead, 
dcToid  of  all  sap  or  any  appearance  of  life — ^the  rest  of 
the  tree  retaining  its  vitality  and  maturnig  autumn  fruit 
as  usual.  By  the  ensuing  spring,  the  trees  die.  At  first, 
I  attributed  it  to  the  *  borer,'  but  upon  the  closest  seru« 
tiny  I  could  find  no  symptoms  of  their  presence.  The 
ground  is  in  a  high  state  of  cuHliation,  and  is  oocasioA- 

ally  kA  to  grass.    J.  M.    QiM^Msrioipa,  Psan^voato. 

»♦» 

Correction* 


Ma.  EniToa— I  regret  to  be  under  the  neces^ty  of 
correcting  the  statement  I  made  to  you  some  few  weeks 
shice  in  my  garden,  tliat  tanner's  oil  was  a  remedy  for 
the  black  ant  among  my  strawberry  vines.  It  certainly 
seemed  to  be  at  the  time,  and  for  a  week  or  two  thereaf- 
ter the  remedy  appeared  to  be  perfect.  But  alas!  the 
ants  have  returned  to  the  same  plants,  and  besides  I  find 
the  oil  results  injuriously  to  the  plants. 

I  am  now  trying  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  a  slight  sprinkling  of  it  pulverised,  with  some 
encouragement  as  fkr  ss  I  have  observed  its  eflbcts,  but 
my  continued  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  ant, 
(for  it  is  the  greatest  pest  I  have,)  will  caution  me 
against  condnding  from  any  present  hopeful  appearances 
that  he  can  be  effectually  driven  off  with  it. 

The  sulphate  of  potash  decidedly  invigorates  the 
planU.    B.  G.  PAapxi.    Pa/sty ra, /«/y  7<A,  18&1. 


CaltivatioB  of  the  Blackberry. 

Eas.  Cux.TxvAToa — ^I  enclose  you  a  slip  from  to-day's 
N.  American  (of  this  city)  relative  to  the  culture  of 
the  blackberry  near  Boston.  I  am  very  desirous  of  ob- 
taining some  information  about  this  matter,  and  not  being 
a  subscriber  to  any  Boston  Ag.  Journal,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  you  to  make  inquiry  about  the  time  of  trans- 
planting it,  method  of  culture,  Jtc,  of  which  I  may 
avail  myself  through  the  columns  of  your  Journal.  Such 
information  I  think  would  be  acceptal^  to  your  sub- 
scribers, ia  this  aeighborhood.  Yours,  respectfully, 
A^iajf^X  Bioasaxa.    Philadelphia 

[The  slip  was  not  received:  The  cultivation  of  im- 
proved ii^ieties  of  the  blackberry  is  exciting  increased 
attentiojl  in  the  vipioity  of  Boston.  Hovey's  Magasine 
stijytes  that  several  of  the  berries  lately  exhibited  by  J. 
LoTXXT,  of  Beverly,  measured  one  and  a  half  inchet  ii» 
length.  The  same  journal  states  that  *'  a  dozen  vines, 
well  established  \uii  yield  sufficient  fruit  for  an  or- 
<Unary  fkfxd\}\" 

S.  W.  Com,  of  Boston,  says,  "  We  have  seen  this 
fruit  sold  at  $1  Si  quart,  that  was  not  a  whit  better 
(though  fine)  than  we  have  picked  (a  quart  without 
moving  from  our  steps)  on  new  lands  in  Maine. 
We  have  measured  bushes  of  one  year's  growth  10 
feet  high.  We  did  not  dream,  in  our  boyhood,  when 
tearing  our  lejj^  among  thousands  of  brambles,  of  ever 
seeing  this  fruit  cultivated,  and  sold  at  enormous  prices. 

The  blackberry  ripens  long  in  succession,  coming  in 
immediately  after  the  raspberry.  Owing  to  its  great 
excellence,  bees,  wasps,  flies,  &o.,  claim  a  large  share. 
Some  blackberries  are  tpAi/e,  but  they  are  as  great  an 
anomaly  as  a  white  blackbirds  or  white  crow,  which  is 
seldom  seen. 

Soil,  PaoFAOATioa  Axn  CuLTuai. — ^The  blackberry 
grows  freely  in  a  warm,  tolerably  dry  or  rather  moist, 
deep,  rich  soil.  It  abounds  among  stones,  old  logs, 
fences,  and  natural  hedges.  Keep  the  land  rich  and 
mellow.  Besides  other  manures,  use  ashes,  leaves,  and 
vegetable  mould.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  by 
ofllets  at  the  roots.  Train  up  new  wood,  and  cut  awa^ 
the  old,  to  keep  the  bushes  vigorous  and  productive. 

High  BosH,*(Aiciti«  villonu.)  Fruit  large;  long- 
ovate;  shining  black;  very  tender,  juicy,  of  a  sweet, 
rich,  spirited,  aromatic  flavor,  resembling  the  orange. 
Growth  straight  and  upright,  then  the  tops  become  re- 
cumbent. White  blossoms.  Downing's  account  of  this 
fruit  does  not  come  up  to  the  valuable  wild  variety  in 

Low  Bush,  (Rubue  canadensis,)  Small;  roundish  or 
Irregular :  black  or  reddish-black;  rather  tart,  but  brisk, 
pleasant  flayor. 

'  ■        >%■ 

The  Manettii  Rose  Ibr  Stocks.  ^ 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  eminent  Jlorist  in  theSovth. 

I  had  Jong  wanted  to  get  the  Hanettii,  and  wrote  to 
Philadelphia  for  it  last  spriifg,  but  failed.  I  confess  I 
like  the  budded  roses  very  much:  the  flowers  are  almost 
always  large  and  fine  ;  and  though  not  so  long-lived  as 
when  they  grow  on  their  own  roots,  yet  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  bud  them  anew  as  often  as  we  want  a  fresh 
supply.  Besides  this,  there  are  some  few  varieties  that 
I  cannot  get  to  flourish  on  their  own  roots.  The  Chro- 
matella  is  one  of  these ;  but  It  succeeds  well  by  budding, 
and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fine  flowers. 

[With  me,  the  C^romatella  has  grown  well  on  its  own 
roots— one  stem,  the  growth  of  this  season,  is  about  4 
feet  high— though  pos^bly  it  might  do  better  on  another 
stock    D.  T.] 
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John  DelaOeld,  Prealdvnt  of  iba  New-Torfe  State  Asrienltmal  Sociatr- 


TIw  sbore  is  &□  exudlent  portnit  of  the  preaent  pre- 
tklioK  officer  of  tbe  New- York  SUte  Agricnltunl  Sode- 
ty.  Kt.  DtLiriiLD  has  been  well  known  to  oar  readers, 
■lid  to  the  brmlng  public  of  tbe  couDtrj  genarallr,  tor 
KTeral  Tears.  He  ii  known  not  onlf  u  an  able  and  in- 
ftTDctiv  All  iter,  but  ai  a  most  syKematic,  thoroagb  and 
laccessAil  farmer^tiis  fann  baTlng  received  the  first  pre- 
mium of  the  V.  Y.  State  Society  in  1SJ9.  Hundreds  of 
persons  hare  viiiCed  his  &nn,  and  made  tbemselvea  ac- 
qiuiuted  with  its  management,  and  many  useful  ideas 
and  giiggestions  have  been  thus  obtained,  which,  by  toe- 
ing widely  disscmiiuted,  have  produced  e:i tensive  results. 
In  fact,  Hr.  DiT^FieLn's  labor*  in  tbe  improvement  of 
agriculture,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  New- 
York.  In  the  county  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  resides,  be 
it  acknowledged  t^  have  rendered  important  services  in 
Ibe  introduction  of  improved  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  labor-saving  machines — among  which  may  be  men- 
lioDed  the  dnun-tile  machine,  which  is  produdng  immense 
beneflts— «nd  also  in  awakedng  a  spirit  of  improvement 
by  tbe  diffiidon  of  information,  and  by  tbe  ounyroiu 


UKiful,  practical  examples  he  haa  afforded.  Kot  \at 
among  his  praiseirorthy  labors,  is  that  of  n)akii:g  ii  i|- 
ricultnral  Survey  of  Seneca  County,  a  work  whicb  ■" 
andertaken  at  the  request  of  tbe  Eiccntive  Beard  of  ll« 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  wascompletedlsst jar. 
Hie  Beport  is  eiobraccd  in  Ibc  Tiansactloiu  of  IIm  Sod- 
ety  for  1650-  It  is  a  document  of  much  interest  ind  n- 
lue,  presentingin  an  admirable  form  the  BUbJedilowbid 
it  is  devoted,  sod  may, in  this  respect,  be  taken  usFSt- 
tern  for  imitation. 

In  the  dischar^  of  his  duties  ai  Freadent  of  tbe  So- 
ciety over  which  he  presides,  Mr.  Du-uield  hu  eil"- 
bited  the  same  good  judgment  and  systematic  skin  "Iw* 
have  ever  characterised  his  buMnesi  opcratioM,  and  boUi 
in  bis  management  as  an  oSlcer,andiahiidepartmeiitu 
a  citicen.liM  wontbesiucereesteemof  thosewiUi"t«>» 
he  has  been  connected. 

Preparatjom  for"  winter  "siibulfbe  maJewith  u  n"* 
dlnpatch  as  poaable.  Animals  should  be  provided^n 
shelter, — tender  plants  slionld  be  properly  prot«IM.-- 
▼egetables  and  froiUshonld  be  seemied  sgabst  Ibe  ittut 
of  frost. 
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I*  nallf  Mate  Fair  Gronnda,  Itoche«t«r. 


ImplemenU  «t  tUe  New.Vork  Stale  Fair. 

The  show  of  agricnUural  inplementa  at  Uia  laW  Fair 
ftt  Rocbester,  in  respect  to  the  Yuriet;  orartidei,  and 
the  extent  of  compethkio  for  tlie  diflerent  kindu,  was 
mperior  lo  aoy  diiplay  we  hav-e  exet  witjicrted.  We 
Lave  more  than  once  remarked  Umt  iro^ovAnenta  in 
asricuUure  in  ihig  country,  haTO  taken  th«ir  toe  more 
friiiii  tbe  iniproTementa  which  hate  bceii  ^Me  in  Imple- 
iDents,  than  from  any  other  cauie.  Tbe  advance  which 
hai  taken  plaoe  from  the  cause  here  alluded  to,  ia  valua- 
ble in  two  important  aspccta:  &r«t,  from  tbe  more  tho- 
rough bnibandry  which  hai  been  Induced,  and  the  bet- 

■  ler  and  more  certain  crops  which  have  been  obtained ;  and 
second,  from  tbe  economy  of  labor,  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  BOperiorlnipleraentshMbroughtabont.  Onboth 
these  points  tbe  advantage  gained  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  labor-saying  principle — or  at  least  the  saving  of 
manual  labor — has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  tlie 
Ikrmcrs  of  many  sections  of  tbe  connlry. 

Prominent  among  implement!  of  this  character,  which 
are  of  modem  invention  or  introduction,  are  RriFiixi 
1I.1CHIIIE8.  It !»  true,  however,  tliat  machines  designed 
for  reaping  grain  by  home-power  were  tried  in  England 
fifty  years  ago,  and  also  at  several  iubeequent  periods; 
but  (heir  practical  atti  is  of  comparatively  Ule  origin, 
tlie  credit,  which  we  are  proud  to  my,  belongn  to  Ameri- 
can mechanics.  This  assertion  wilt  not,  it  Is  presumed, 
be  denied ;  but  at  the  name  time,  it  ia  no  more  than  fail 
to  admit  that  tbe  previous  attempts  at  the  constractlon 
of  Bi!ch  an  implement,  although  falling  short  of  tbe  ob- 
ject, were  donbt less  highly  nsefnl  in  the  dcvelopracot  of 
principles,  and   In  ihoivlng,  to  some  extent,  what  was, 

'   and  wtiat  wasnot  pmclicable. 

It  !s  now  several  years  since  various  reaping  machines 
have  been  used  to  a  lar^K  eileilt  in  this  country.  They 
have  been  used  to  more  or  leas  advanUso  in  most 


trictg  where  wheat  is  largely  cultivated,  though  the  most 
slrihing  and  manifest,  advantage  f^oni  their  ose,  haa  been 
found  in  the  newly.settled  w>;atern  atates,  where,  from 
the  scarcity  of  manual  labor,  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely irapoMiblo  tO  have  secured  the  harvests  in  the  or- 
diuory  way  of  reaping  or  cradling. 
The  expediency  of  uwng  these  machines,  dopcuds,  of 
mise,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer — some- 
what on  the  character  of  llie  surface  of  thi-  land,  that 
which  is  comparatively  smooth  and  level  being  desirable 
— the  number  of  acres  of  grain  grown,  and  Ihc  readiness 
with  which  band-labor  may  be  obtained,  and  the  price 
it  will  command.  In  the  older  and  most  populous  sec- 
tions of  the  conntry,  where  various  crops  are  cultivated 
on  the  same  farm,  it  is  often  the  caae  that  the  furmcr  hag 
no  more  wheat  or  other  small  grain,  than  can  readily  bo 
cut  In  the  proper  stage  by  the  hands  ordinarily  employed 
on  tbe  farm.  If  he  has  not  more  wheat,  barley,  Croats, 
than  a  machine  can  cut  in  a  day  or  two,  he  will  nalnrally 
conclude  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  him  to  purchase  a 
machine  at  (hccDstof  morethanahundreddollarsforthls 
purpose.  It  \»  slill,  however,  a  question  whether  tbij 
objection  to  the  use  of  machines  might  not  bead vanlago- 
oiisly  overcome  by  the. implement  being  owned  1^  a  man 
who  might  make  cutting  grain,  by  tbe  acre,  a  regular 
business  during  Ihc  proper  season. 

It  Is  known  to  our  readers  that  two  noted  American 
reaping  machines,  have  been  Intradoced  Into  England 
during  the  present  season,  and  tliU  to  one  of  these,  Hr. 
McCobi1[ck'h,  the  great  medal  has  been  avrarded  at  tbe 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  all  Katlons.  This  machine,  aa 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Husskt's,  has  been  subjected  to  va- 
rious trials  in  England,  with  results  highly  ratLsftetory 
as  to  their  operation ,  remits  which  seem  to  have  inspired 
a  conviction  (hat  Ihcy  can  be  extensively  adopted  in  that 
country,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  chcnpnena  of 
labor,  with  profit  to  tbe  fhrmer— or  at  leaat  with  profll 
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to  the  class  of  farmers  who  produce  grain  on  a  large 
scale. 

Both  Messrs.  McCouiick's  and  Hossst's  machines 
were  described  (with  cuts)  in  our  current  Tolume,  pp. 
41,  42.  Both  were  exhibited  at  Rochester;  Mr.  McC.'s 
by  by  Hon.  Thos.  J.  PATTX&soKjJftochester,  and  Mr.  H.'s 
R.  HussfiY  &.Go.,  Auburn. 

Several  other  reapers  were  exhibited  which  deserve 
mention.  B.  Dbhsxoax,  Brockport,  ofibred  one  which 
had  a  rake  -attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  gnla  ttom  the  platform,  without  the  aid  of  hand- 
labor.  The  apparatus  was  ao  geared  that  the  rake  would 
sweep  off  the  grain  at  regular  intervals.  As  none  of  the 
machines  were  tried,  we  cannot  tell  how  well  ih^jf  might 
perform  what  was  claimed  for  them.  Another  self-raking 
machine  was  offered  by  Ansok  Pauueb,  Brockport. 

Mr.  T.  D.  BuftRALL.  of  Geneva,  ofiered  a  machine  of 
hia  own  invention,  for  which  several  advantages  are 
claimed.  It  is  very  compact  in  its  form,  occupying  but 
little  space,  may  be  readily  a^usted  to  cut  the  grain  at 
various  heights,  and  discharges  the  grain  in  its  own  track 
— 4hu8  obviating  the  necessity  of  moving  it  before  the 
machine  takes  another  swath.  It  is  also  stated  to  ope- 
rate well  as  a  mowing  machine  for  grass.  The  cost  is 
from  $110  to  $125. 

Ketchum's  mowing  machine,manufactured  by  Howabd 
Sc  Co.,  Buffalo,  wasexhibited.  It  is  a  very  simple  im- 
plement, strong,  and  apparently  durable.  It  is  well 
spoken  of  by  those  by  whom  it  has  been  used. 

Daiu.  Machines,  ok  Ssed-Planteos. — In  these  im- 
plements  there  was  a  large  display,  embracing  nearly  all 
the  machines  of  established  character,  and  several  of  late 
introduction.  We  noticed  Seymour's,  manufactured  by 
P.  SxTMouB,  East-Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  (for  cut 
and  description,  see  Cultivator  for  1850,  p.  273,)  which 
is  much  used  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  same 
person  also  offered  his  broadcast  sowing  machine,Vhich 
has  been  described  in  this  Journal.  Mr.  Setmouk  has 
also  combined  the  broadcast  apparatus  with  the  drill,  in 
one  frame — ^the  whole  being  so  contrived  that  the  grain 
is  planted  in  drills,  and  clover  and  grass  seed  sown  broad- 
cast at  the  same  operation. 

The  drill  made  by  Bickford  and  Huffman,  Maoedon, 
v.  T.,  (described,  with  cut,  in  our  current  volume,  p. 
209,)  was  also  exhibited.  It  appears  to  be  simple  and 
effective.  "W.  RowLANn,  Brighton,  N.  T.,  offered  a 
machine  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  por- 
table manures — as  lime,  plaster,  guano,  ashes,  ground 
bon^^  &c.,  in  the  drill  with  the  grain.  A  drill  offered 
by  W.  Nichols,  Grimsby,  C.  W^  appeared  well.  A 
drill  made  Katham  Ins,  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  also 
made  by  Levi  Wxixs,  Rochester,  is  said  to  give  good 
satisfaction.  The  same^may  be  said  of  Atkins' drill,  made 
by  J.  Gamson,  Brockport.  Gatllng's  drill,  invented  by 
R.  J.  Gatueq,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  1848,  is  somewhat 
peculiar  in  its  construction,  and  is  thought  to  possess 
some  advantages.  It  combines  to  some  extent  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cultivator  and  drill.  The  process  for  dis> 
tributiog  the  seed  is  ingenious  and  effective.  A  series 
of  screws,  in  the  form  of  augurs,  are  so  arranged  that  by 
their  constant  turning  they  deposit  the  seed  in  the  drills 
with  the  utmost  evenness  and  regularity.    This  appara- 


tus obviates  the  liability  of  the  machine  being  clogged, 
and  insures  the  planting  of  the  requisite  amount  of  seed. 

Cdltivatobs. — Considerable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  these  implements,  e^>ecially  in  thdr  adsptatkn 
to  field  cultivation,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
wheat  and  other  crops.  There  is  still  room  for  couad* 
erable  improvement  in  respect  to  the  shape  d  the  teeth, 
and  the  position  in  which  they  should  besetinthefnune, 
in  order  to  clean  the  soil  of  foul  plants,  and  to  insure  the 
working  of  the  implement  with  the  greatest  eflSdeDcj. 
For  the  eradication  of  conchy  or  '^  witch-'  grass  {Triti- 
cum  repent)  in  particular,  but  lew  of  the  implenwnto 
u^edby  our  farmers  are  capable  of  properly  aooomplidi- 
ing  the  object.  They  should  be  constructed  mote  to 
dran  out — bring  the  roots  to  the  susface,  so  that  thej 
may  be  gathered  up  and  carried  off  the  ground. 

The  cultivators  o£^red  on  this  oocaaon  by  J.  Gaims, 
Brockport,  had  wrought-iron  fhumes,  the  abaokB  of  the 
teeth  of  wrought-iron,  the  feet  or  cutting  part,  of  steel. 

The  teeth  could  be  set  in  the  frame,  by  means  of  thumb 
screws  attached  to  each,  to  work  at  any  requireddepth.  A 
one-horse  cultivator  offered  by  the  same  person  coDStroct 
•d  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding,  appeared  to  be 
an  excellent  article. 

We  noticed  several  other  good  field  cultmton,ti 
Ide's,  made  by  Levi  Wells,  Bochester.  SrEacik 
Atkins',  made  at  Chili,  Monroe  county,  K.  T.  D.  ¥. 
Maetie's,  Ktrth  Greece,  Monroe  county,  K.  T.,  (ins 
frame  and  stml  teeth,)  P.  Hihkstov's,  Clarksoo,  Mon- 
roe county,  (cast-iron,)  and  T.  D.  Bursall's,  Geners. 

CLoiV-CacsBsas. — These  are  designed  for  braking 
lumps  or  clods  of  hard  earth,  which  it  is  difBcoH,  tnd  in 
some  cases  impossible  to  reduce  by  the  harrow  tnd  com- 
ibon  roller—^especially  on  sdfiT  clay  soils,  whidi  are  bn^ 
ken  up  during  drouth.  They  might  he  used  with  ex- 
cellent advantage.  One  was  exhibited  by  JohvWalkcs, 
Chili,  Monroe  county.  They  are  also  made  byT.D. 
BuKBALL,  Geneva. 

Plows. — There  was  a  large  diqday  of  these,  embisdiig 
collections  of  various  patterns  and  sizes  from  the  esUb- 
lishments  of  Ruqolxs,  Nodbsb  Sl  Masou,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  offbred  by  Sapalji  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Kastii 
k,  Co.,  Sutton,  Mass.,  Boswo&tb,  Rich  &  Co.,  and 
Starbuok  &  Co.,  Troy,  Eddt  &  Co.,  Union  TiQege, 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Allxx  Sl  Bunuia,  Roches- 
ter, and  T.  P.  Burkali^,  Geneva. 

THBKSHMa  Machines,  HoBSK-powEBs,Su;.~Of  these 
there  was  the  usual  variety,  but  we  noticed  little  as 
worthy  of  note  that  has  not  been  previously  presented  to 
the  public.  Threshing  machines  were  operated  by  Tiriooi 
forms  of  lever  or  sweep  power,  as  well  as  I7  the  rotary  or 
endless  chain  principle.  Of  the  former,  W|^poticed  Pitts', 
with  separator  attached,  made  by  Jobs  A.  Pitts,  Roches' 
ter,  and  of  the  latter  the  chief  competition  was  between 
Ebxbt  &  Co.  and  Wheelke  &.  Co.,  Albany.  TapUn'svas 
offered  by  Eddt  &  Co.,  Union  Tillage.  AH  these  bsve 
been  previously  described  in  our  columns,  fbey  proba- 
bly combine  the  advantages  of  the  various  modes  of 

applying  horse  power,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  has  ever 
been  attained.  Wheeler's  winnower  Md  separator,  de- 
scribed  fai  our  last  number,  was  in  operation,  attached  to 
their  horse-power  and  thresher,  and  appeared  to  gtveesp 
tire  satis&ction. 
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Uftt  6f  lPremiom« 
Awu«td  Ht  liM  State  Mr  tt  Botiuiter. 

CATTLE.— Shoet-Hokns. 

BiTLLs—^ver  three  yearf  okl — 1.  Sherwood  ft  Sieyeni,  Aaboni, 
Earl  Sitaharo,  8«29.— 3.  L  Q.  Morrn,  Fordham.  Lamaruiie,  SIS.— 
a  Lewi*  F.  Allrn,  Black  Rock,  Exeter,  •&. — —Two  yean  old—]. 
L.  O.  Morris.  9fiU.— 9.  W.  T.  ft  N.  Chappeil,  eiO.— 3.  J.  O.  Peck, 

We«l  BtoomSeld,  95. YearUngv— 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  915.— 3. 

B.  W.  Sheldon,  Seimett,  tll».— 3.  L.  O.  Morrie,  85. Bull  Calves 

—1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  •10—2.  Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  83  aud  Trans. 

Cows— Over  three  years  old— 1  and  3.  l#.  O.  Morns,  8313  nid  16. — 
3.  8.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  83.— >Two  yeara  old— 1.  L.  O.  Mor- 

ris,  830.— 2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  810.— 3.  L.  F.  Allen,  85. Yearlings 

—1.  N.  J.  Becar,  Brooklyn,  815.—^  J.  M.  Sb^wood,  8M).— a  S.  P. 

Chapman,  85. Heifer  Calvta— 1.  S.  P.  Ch«pmltn,  8i0^-8i  fi.  W. 

Sheldon.  83  and  Trans. 

Best  three  Cows  and  three  HviferB  owned  by  <Mi6  ezhibilof^S.  P. 
Chapman,  895. 

DEVONS. 

Binj.a— Over  three  years  old— 1.  W.  P.  ft  C.  S.  Wainwridit, 
Rhinebeck,  835.-9.  E.  N.  Thomas,  Rose,  certificate,  his  bull  havinf 
nreviously  received  the  same  pnze.— 8.  M.  C.  Remingtoik  Sennet^ 

85. T  wo  years  old— 1.  H.  Colby,  Scipio,  880.— 8.  Saml.  Baker,Ed. 

monstoii,  810.— 3.  Albert  Allen,  Jordan,  85. Yearluigs— 1.  L.  H. 

Odby.  81S.r~8  andd  Ambrose  Stevens,  New.  York,  810  and  85.-^- 
Bnll  Calves— 1.  Miles  Vernon,  StaflbrO)  810.— &  Ambrose  Stevens, 
83  .md  Trans. 

Cows.— Over  three  years— 1.  W.  P.  ft  C.  S.  Wainwright,88S.— 3. 
L.  O.  Morris,  815^—^  A.  Stevens,  85-— Two  years  old — 1.  R.  H. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Morris,  830.— 3.  L  0.  Morris,  810.— 3.  Miles  Ver- 

Don,  85. Yeartinss— 1.  A.  Stevens,  815.— 3.  W.  P.  ft  C.  8.  Wain. 

wri^l,  810.— 3.  M.  C.  Remington,  85. Heifer  Calves— 1.  R.  H. 

Van  Rensselaer,  810.— 9.  H.  N.  Waslibon,  Morris,  83  and  Trans. 

Best  three  Cows  and  three  Heifers— E.  P.  Beck,  Sheklon,  835. 

HERlSFORDS. 

Bdlls. — Over  three  years  old— 1.  Allen  Ayrinilt,  Oeneseo,  835—9. 
Rowland  Sc«ham.tolack  Rock,  815—3.  W.  H.  Sotham,  PiOardiiiia,  85. 

^^Two  years  old— 1.  Rawsoii  Harmon,  Wheatland,  830. Year- 

ling»— 1.  L.  F.  Allen,  816-^2.  Rowland  Sotham,  810. Bull  Calves 

—1.  W.  H.  Sotham,  810. 

Cows.— 1  and  3.  W.  H.  Sotham.  885  end  815—3.  Rowland  8<>> 

tham,  85. Two  years  old— 1.  Allen  Ayrault,  830— S  and  3.  W. 

B.  Sotham,  8l0  aii4  85. Yearlings— 1.  A.  AyriiuU,  815— 3  and 

9*  W.   H.  sotham,  810  and  85. Heifer  Calves— 1.  A.  Aynuilt, 

810—3.  W.  H.  Sotham,  83  and  Tnuu. 

Best  three  Cows  and  three  Heifers— W.  B.  Sotham,  tl25. 

AYRSHIRES. 

Bdlu  —Over  three  years  old— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  885— 

9.  W.  SomerviUe,  EilicolviUe,  815. Yearlings— 1.  E.  P.  Prentioe. 

815. ^Boll  Calves-1.  W.  A.  Mills,  Mt.  Morris,  81<^-9.  E.  P'. 

Prentice,  83  and  Trans. 

Cows.— Over  three  years  old— 1.  W.  A.  Mills,  83S-9  and  3.  E.P. 
Prentice,  815  and  85.— Two  years  old— 1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  890.— 
YearUiigs— 1  and  3.  E.  P.  Prentice,  815  and  810.— Heifer  CalvM— 
1.  E.  P.  Prentice,  810. 

NATIVE  AND  CROSS-BREEDS. 

Cows.— 1  and  3.  John  Brown,  Anbium,  830  and  819—3.  A.  Ay- 

ranlt,  84. Two  years  old — 1.  Lyman  Turner,  Oeiietfeo,  815—3. 

John  Mntr,  Sr^  Hamilton,  810—3.  Jasper  Barber,  Avon,  83. 

Yearlings— 1.  J.  Freeman,  Geneseo,  810—3.  D.  H.  Albertson,  Lima, 

88— a  A.   Ayrault,  83. Heifer  Calves— 1.  Donald   Mc  Hardy, 

Eofth,  83— S.  J.  Gould,  Rochester,  Trans. 

To  Miles  Vemoo,  816  and  810,  for  two  grade  cowi. 

OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

Oxm.— Best  yoke— 1.  W.  Wadsworth,  Oeneseo,  890— 9.  E.  She). 
don,  815—3.  D.  S.  Bidcer,  85.— Three  year  6ld  steerft— 1.  Jai.  S. 
Wadsworth,  Oeneteo,  810-^  W.  T.  and  N.  Chuppdl,  85-8.  D.  S. 
Baker,  83. 

TwoTSAK0l.i>STtMt*-^1.  OeO.  Shaffer, Wheatland,  81(^9.  Dan. 
ial  S.  Baker,  88-&  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  83  and  Trans. 

!>>  boys  under  18,  trafa^  yofe  of  sieeis— J.  6.  RamsdelH  Porin. 
Ion,  83.  and  Trvns. 

YxARi.nio  Stbbks— 1.  John  Rfafr,  Sen.  88.— 9.  C.  Sheldon,  Con- 

iiaest,  85—3.  J.  P.  Hammond,  Aleacaiid«r,  83  end  Trims. To  boys 

nnder  Ifl,  trainuig  steers — 1.  Vincent  Liiiooln,  Alexander,  Silver  Mm* 
■1—8.  Emery  ShenMrtnn,  East  Hamilton,  9S  and  l^aus. 

MILCB  COWS. 
L  Jacob  Oonld,  Rochester,  D.  McHardy,  Rorii,  James  Upton, 
Greece,  aud  D.  S.  Eaiie,  Salina,  Diplomas. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

StAXx.  Fbi>— Shigle  Ox— 1.  Hiram  Shetakfti,  SenBett,8l5— 9.  Geo. 
J.  Pumpelly,  Owcgo,  810.— ^Pat  Cows— 1.  Bobt.  Fowler,  Batavia, 
815— ft.  Rich.  Wnuu  Batavia,  810.-" — Pair  Fat  Steers— 1.  D.  S. 
Baker,  815—9.  Jas.  Upton.  813—3.  D. S.Baker, 88.-*— Singie Sleetr 
—1.  J.  S.  Wadsworib,  810—9.  D.  S.  Baker,  86. 

SpKciAL  PaxMiOMs— L.  W.  Taylor,  Lima^  for  thoroogh  brad  Dur- 
ham Heif^  835. Geo.  Shafler,  for  three  spdyed  heifers.  830. 

Gbass  Fkd— Single  Ox— 9.  Freeman  Nye,  Uarien,  M.^^Pair 

Fat  Steers— 1.  E.  Sheldon,  819—9.  Hiram  Sheldon,  85. Single 

Steei^-Ira  Rix,  Alexander,  88. Ue^ers— 1.  J.  W.  Hamlin,  Auro- 
ra, 89-9.  E/Sheldon,  83. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Loiro  Woofun.— 1  Wm.  Swales.  Sodui^  85—9.  John  McDonald, 
Herkimer,  83—3.  Blias  Bartow,  Dutchen,  MorrelPs  Shepbenl. 

MfvDLa  WooLSi>— Over  two  years  old— 1.  Thos.  Hosebury,  85— 
9.  Marvin  Hopkin8v8^-3.  Rich.  Peck,  Morreirs  Shepherd.— UiidMr 
two  years— 1.  Manin  HopkiM,  85-4  and  8.  Wtt.  8.  Gypsoo,  88 
and  Komll's  Sh^rfiavA. 


FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

'Short  Hobrkd  Bulls— 1.  Hon.  AUaun  Ferguson,  Wood  Hill,  C. 

W.,  815  and  DipUMna— 3.  Ralph  Wsde,  Port  Hope,  C.  W.,  810. 

Cows— 1.  Hon.  Adam  Ferguson,  815  and  Diploma. 

Dbvsns— BuiIs^-1.  John  Masson,  Cobourg,  C.  W  ,  815  ai^  Di. 
ploma— 3.  R.  C.  Capper,  Thoruhill,  C.  W.,810. 

To  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paiti>rsoii,  N.  J.,  for  Hungarian  oow  and  buU 
and  Alderuey  Cow  and  Bull,  815  and  Diploma,  eaeb. 

HORSES. 

Fcr  ail  uwri;— Stallions.— 1.  F.  Pester,  Perinton,  895.-9.  Caleb 
Gasper,  Marcellos,  .815.-3.  M.  G.  HonrerA>rd,  Waiertown,  85.-4. 
Robert  Ruasell,  Phelps,  Youatt  on  the  Horse. 

Marrs,  with  Col1s-&  R.  F.  Peuoel,  Somerset,  815.— 3.  J.  K.  Bal. 
lamine^ Chili,  85—4.  Stephen  Cleveland,  Penn-Yan,  YouaR. 

Special  Premiums  to  Morgan  Horses— 1.  C.  W.  Ingersoll,  Lodk 
815.-3.  8.  A.  Giibeft,  East  HamiltoB,  810.— a  J.  D.  Remnigtou, 
Sennett,  85. 

For  Dramght—t  M.  R.  Vanlnwagen,  PairviUe,  895^—9.  Hiram 
Hosmer,  Bemiington,  815^-3.  Jaodb  Brewer,  Viclor,  85.— 4.  Wm. 
Pierce,  Henrietta,  Youatt. 

Wm.  P.  Notthigham.  Palmyra,  was  awarded  a  certificate  for 
*'  Young  Sampson/'  he  having  heretofore  reeetved  the  first  prise,  as 
the  best  horse  in  tnis  class. 

TkorougkJfred^-CeniBetAe  to  J.  B.  Burnett,  Syracuse,  for  "  Con. 
steniation,'*  as  the  best,  he  having  previously  received  the  first  priaa 
—1.  Samuel  Baker,  Edmonston,  for  "Pryor,"  835. 

Thru  years  oM— Stallion*— 1.  W.  P.  Nottiugham,  890—9.  An« 
drew  HallenbeckjCaledonia,  810—3.  Hiram  Sayles,Scousviile,Yonatt 
—4.  Bernard  Gilder,  Steuben,  Truis.— — Mares— 3.  Wm.  Reeves, 
Henrietta.  810—3.  H.  H.  Kellogg,  Clinton,  Youau— 4.  Stephea 
Mercer,  Onondaga.  Trans. 

IVeo  iwors  oU— Stallions— 1.  O.  G.  Pennell,  Ridgeway,  815-4. 
Francis  Winslow,  Henrietta,  Youatt-^  Lorenzo  Norton,  Darieu. 
Trans. Mares— 1.  Isaac  m.  Gillet,  Clyde.  815. 

YsorimgiN-Stallions— 1.  A.  M.  Storkweauier.  Eagle  Harbor,  818 
—4.  John  Stryker,  Chili.  Yonatt— 8.  J.  C.  Vail.  Royalion,  Trans. 
Mares— 1.  J.  M.  Gilleit,  810—9.  C.  W.  Ingersoli,  Youatt. 

Matdt«d  Cwriafft  HOnes—l.  G.  C.  Baker.  Rochester,  815  and 
Diploma— 9.  J.  Chrtstof^er,  BufCdo,  810—3.  John  Butterfield,  Utica, 
.  Youatt. 

Mateksd  Hm^/otFttrm—l.  Alfred  Hall,  Lycnis,  815  and  Diploma 
—9.  Geo.  Waille.  Gates.  810. 

GMingg—E.  R.  Jerrold.  Niagara  Falls,  810  and  Dipfema— 9.  G. 
Warren,  Half  Moon,  8&-3.  H.  F.  Hotchkiss,  8s— I.  Dauiet  Waite, 
Darien,  Youatt. 

Marts— I,  Geo.  Gates,  Mohawk,  810  and  ^oma— 9.  W.  W. 
Wadsworth,  88— 8.  C.  W.  Barker,  Rochester,  88. 

Foreign  Ivorscs— Best  Slai:k>n  for  all  work,  E.  H.  Hawks,  Toromo, 

C.  W.,  '<  Perfection,"  810  and  Diploma. Best  do.  for  draught, 

Joseph  Graham,  Port  Hope,  "  Canadran  Clyde,"  810  and  Diploma— 
Mm.  Jane  Ward,  Marknam,  C.  W..  was  awaMed  Certificate  for 
"  Old  Clyde,"  as  the  best  horse  in  this  class,  ho  Imvuig  had  the  first 
prize  at  a  previous  show. 

SHEEP. 

I.oitg  ITooIeef— Best  buck  over  two  years  cM — 1.  J.  Me  Donald, 
Warreik,  810^—9.  Ridianl  Peak,  Lima,  88.-3.  Samuel  Hecock, 
Blaek  Rock.  85. 

Best  buck  two  years  or  ander^— 1.  Williams  Rath^ne,  Sprhigfidd, 
810.-- 9l  James  A.  Jackson,  OUbertvsiUe,  88.— 3.  Richard  Gypspn, 
Westmoreland,  85. 

Best  pen  5  ewts,  over  two  yeara— 1.  Wms.  Rat\ibone,  Springfield, 
810.— 3.  Thos.  Hosebury,  Cambria.  83.-3-  Wm.  S wails,  SoduA,  85. 

Best  pen  5  ewta  two  years  or  miaer— 1.  Wms.  Rathboue,  Spring, 
field,  10.-3.  J.  C.  Rathbone,  Otsego  co.,  8S.— 3.  Samuel  Hecock, 
Blsck  Rock.  85. 

Best  pen  5  buck  lambs— 1.  Wms.  Rathbone,  Springfield,  88.-9. 
Williams  Rathboue,  MorrelPs  Am.  Shep.  and  83. 

Elias  Barlow.  Lsg^'ange,  for  three  lots  of  very  good  ewes,  three  in 
each  lot,  special  preroiuin  of  88. 

Middle  WooUd—Bieex  buck  over  3  years— 1.  L.  G.  Morris  and  Noel 
J.  Becar,  810.— 3.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  88.-3.  Samuel  Ba. 
ker.  Edmoiwton,  85.  ^ 

^est  buck  9  years  or  ntide)r— 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood.  Aabtmi,  810.— 9l 
Z.  B.  Wikeman,  Bertimer,  88  —3.  C.  Potvoiis,  Riga.  85 

Best  pen  5  ewes  over  two  years,  L.  G  Morris  and  Noel  J.  Becar, 
810.-3-  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn.— 3.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  88. 

f^aX  pen  5  ewM  3  years  or  niider — 1.  Ambrose  Stevens,  New. 
York,  810.-3  Z.  R  Wakeman,  Id.— 3.  Charles  B.  Meek,  Caitaii- 
daigua,  85. 

Best  pen  5  buck  lambs— 1.  Ambrose  Stevens,  88  —3.  L.  O.  Wdt* 
ris  and  Noel  J.  Becar,  Motvell's  Amat.  Shep.  and  83. 

Best  pen  5  ewe  latnbs— L  G.Morris  and  Noel  J.  Bceac,  86 -^fl. 
Z.  B.  wakeman,  Morrell's  Amer.  Shep.  aud  83. 

Jfi^Hitai— Second  best  buck  ovar  9  yean— David  Hillnum,  Avon, 
8S  —3d  best,  O.  Smiih,  85. 

Best  bock  3  years  or  under— 1.  W.  H.  Cox,  Staikiibrd,  810  —9.  H. 
M.  Dart,  Hhrpersfield.  88.-3.  Gen  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  85. 

To  Reed  Burrett,  Burdett,  for  his  imported  French  Merino  Buek^ 
a  special  premiatai  of  810  ki  awarded 

Best  peiii  5  ewes  over  3  years— David  Hall,  Gaines,  810.— 3d.  Davil 
HiUmaA,  Avott,  85. 

Best  pen  5  ewes  3  years  or  nnder,  H.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfield  810. 

Best  pen  5  buck  lambs^l.  W.  A  Cook,  Uma,  88.— 9.  Gau.  R, 
Harmon,  Wheatland,  Mo^rell's  Amer.  Shepi  mid  83- 

Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs— 1.  W.  A.  Cook,  Lima,  88.-9.  J.  W.  Hyda, 
Darien,  Mwrell's  Amer.  Shep.  and  83. 

Best  samples  of  wool,  not  less  than  10  fleeces,  W.  D.  Dickinson, 
Ontario  eomu y,  Silver  Medal. 

SA^oirt— Ban  buck  over  two  yeata— 1.  Samuel  H.  Church,  Ver- 
non, 810.— 9.  A-  H.  McLean,  Cstlcdonia,  88.— J.BeUrldge,Riga,  89^ 

Beat  back  two  yusua  or  under— 1  Samuel  H.  Charcb,  Vemoii, 
81(Mi.  Chaa.  Colt,  Genaaeo,  88-3.  David  J.  Lea,  Dariau,  85. 
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Beat  five  ewes,  over  two  yean  old — L  8.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  $10 
—St.  ChM.  Colt,  Geueceo,  #8—3.  A.  H.  McLeau.  Celedonia,  95 

Best  pen  five  ewea  two  years  old  or  under— 1.  S.  U.  Church,  Ver- 
aon,  910. 

Best  pen  fire  bock  laraba— 1.  8.  H.  Charch,  Vexuon,  98. 

Best  pen  five  ewe  lamb»— 1.  8.  H.  Churchy  $8. 

Best  saiDi^e  of  wool,  not  less  than  10  fleec«s~l.  David  J.  Lee, 
Darien,  Silver  Medal. 

Cboss  Bkkd  Skkx?— Best  Iniek  over  two  years— D.  S.  Curtis, 
Canaan,  SlO. 

Best  buck  two  years  or  under— 1.  Taylor  Ooodell,  Alexander,  $10 
—a.  W.  D.  Dicknisoa,  Victor,  $8. 

Best  pen  five  ewes  over  two  years— W.  D.  IXckinson,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  ewes  two  years  or  under— 1.  David  J.  Lee,  Darien, 
$10—8.  W.  D.  Dickiiison,  $8. 

Best  pen  five  buck  lambs— 1.  W.  D.  Dickinson,  $6— JL  Taylor 
Ooodell,  $3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  five  ewe  lambs— W.  D.  Dickinson,  $8. 

FOREIGN  SHEEP. 

iMig  IFsoM— Best  buck— R.  C.  Oapper,  Thornbill,  C  W.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  ewe»— WUliam  Miller,  Pickering,  C.  W  ,  $10. 

MidtOe  IToolMt— Best  buck— Joseph  Pierce,  Whitby,  C.  W.,  $10 

Best  pen  five  ewe»— Ralph  Wnde.  Cobourg,  C.  W.,  $10. 

SjMfta^— Joseph  Pierce,  a  vol.  oT  Transactions  aiMl  $5  for  a  pen 
of  middle  wooled  ewes.  John  Cade,  Whitby,  C.  W.,  a  vol.  of  Trans, 
and  $9  for  a  pen  of  middle  wooled  ewes.  William  Miller,  Picker- 
ing, C.  W.^  vol.  Trsns.  for  1  buck.  Ralph  Wade,  Cobourg,  C. 
W..  a  vol.  Trans  for  1  buck. 

MxsiNos — ^Best  buck— Jonathan  S.  WUmarih,  Addison,  Vermont, 
$10. 

Sozons— Best  buck— S.  C.  Sco\'il,  Salisbury,  Ct.,  $10. 

SWINE 

Best  boar  over  two  years  old— 1.  Geo.  Shafier,  Wheatland,  $10— 
9  Wm  H.  Davies,  Black  Lake.  $5. 

Best  boar  one  year  old,  L.  Vauderwenter,  Benton,  $10—3.  Tru- 
man  Boweu,  Chili,  $6. 

Best  boar  six  momhs,  aiid  under  one  year— 1.  L.  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham,  $8—3.  L.  D  Hecock,  Alexander,  $3. 

Best  breeding  sow  over  two  yean — 1.  Eliaba  Beebe,  Henrietta, 
Berkshire  and  Leicester,  $10—3.  Truman  Bo  wen,  Chili,  Bvfield,  $5 

Bes^  breeding  sow  one  year  old — 1.  Geo.  Shaffer,  Wheatland, 
Leicesfk^r,  810—8.  Orriii  Latnrop,  Dariat,  Leicester,  $5. 

Best  sow  six  nnonihs,  and  under  one  year — ^1.  N.  Haywood  ft  Son, 
Brighton,  Letetfier  anil  Byfiekl,  $8—3.  Mattathias  Ganratt,  Gates, 
Leicester  and^^eld,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  pigs  not  less  than  five,  imder  lO  months— 1.  Samuel  8. 
Wood,  of  Rochester,  $10—3.  Elisha  Beebe,  Henrietta,  $6. 

POULTRY. 

Best  lot  of  Dorkings,  not  less  than  three,  ooe  cock  and  two  hens- 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rook,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  Polauds  not  less  than  three— F.  W.  Collins,  East  Bloom- 
fleid,$3. 

Best  lot  of  Malay  or  Chittegong  fowls,  not  less  than  three— A.  A. 
BuAon,  Syracuse,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  Bantann  not  leas  than  three— Charles  Marble,  Buflalo,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  game  not  less  than  three— S.  B.  Coll,  Irondequoit,  $3. 

Be*t  lot  of  turkeys  not  less  than  three— 8.  B.  Coh,  $3. 

Best  lot  of -Muscovy  ducks  not  less  than  three— George  Cummings, 
Rochester,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  small  ducks  not  less  than  three— John  N.  Smith,  Attica, 
$3. 

Best  k>t  of  Guinea  hens  not  less  than  six— E.  8.  Treat,  Rochester, 
$3. 

Beet  pair  hirge  geese,  Lewis  F.  AUen,  Black  Rock,  $3. 

Best  lot  poultry  owned  by  exhibitor— F.  W.  OoUins,  East  Bloom- 
field,  $10. 

Best  exhibition  of  pigeons— Miss  Mary  Mines,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  wiU  turkeys,  L.  K.  Haddock,  Buffalo,  $3. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

1.  Alexander  Rnmsey,  Ogden,  Monroe,  co.;  Curtis  plow;  Wm. 
Middleton  plowman,  $10.-3.  J.  F.  Plato,  Bataria;  Curtis  plow;  A. 
H.  Plato  Plowman,  $d.— 3.  D.  B.  Wesifall,  Lyons,  Wayne  co. ; 
Wisconsin  plow;  D.  B.  Westfall  plowman,  $5.-4.  J.  F.  Plato,  Ba- 
tavia;  Ciulis  plow;  J.  F.  Flaio  plowman.  Transactions. 

Of  boys  uider  18  yeara  of  age,  but  one  entry  was  made ;  the  work 
was  weU  performed,  and  comfliM  very  closely  with  the  rales  of  the 
Society.  The  firat  premium  is  awarded  to  G.  H.  Goodhue,  Whcat- 
kuid,$10. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  farm  wa«oii,  T.  S.  Eastman.  Deerfield,  $5. 

Best  harrow,  llapalje  ft  Co ,  Rochester^  $3. 

Best  eom  cultivator,  mada  entirely  of  iron,  Eddy  ft  Co ,  Union 
Village,  $3. 

Best  fanning  mfll,  Grant^s  patent,  Rapa^je  ft  Co.,  Rochester,  $S 

Best  com  stalk  cutter,  Densmore's  Patent,  Brown  ft  MiUs,  Mt. 
Morris,  $5. 

Best  straw  cutter,  Rnggles,  Noorse  ft  Co..  R^ia|ja  ft  Co.,  Rooh> 
ester,  $3. 

Best  corn  and  oob  onisher,  by  horse  power,  C.  K  Tnttle,  Roches 
ter.$6 

Best  clover  machine,  T.  D.  Bnrrall,  Geneva,  $5. 

Best  ox  cart.  T.  8.  Eastman,  Deer&ekl,  $3. 

Best  hone  rake,  Jared  Clark,  UnadiUa  Works,  Otsego,  $8. 

Best  ox  yoke,  J.  P.  Fogg  ft  Bro.,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  roller  for  general  use,  Rapotje  ft  Co ,  Rochester,  $5. 

Best  clod  crasher  and  roller  combmcd,  John  Walk^,  Chili,  $5. 

Mr.  Jessup,  of  Lyons,  vol.  of  Trans,  for  an  improved  hay  end  stalk 
eutter. 

Z.  W.  Smith,  Honeyoye  Falls,  rcL  Tnm,  tbt  SwiA's  patent  fan- 
pioved  horse  rake. 


Best  wagon  harness,  G.  S.  Jennings,  $2. 

Best  axes,  D  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  $3. 

3d  do.  L.  ft  J.  White,  Buffalo,  smaU  Silver  Msdd. 

Best  grass  scythe,  D.  J.  Millard,  Sauquoit,  Oneida  oo^  $3. 

Best  grain  scythe.  North  Wajriie  Company,  Bs|»ye  4  Co.,  II. 

Hay  knife,  D.  J.  Millard,  vol  Trans. 

Bramble  scythe,  D.  J.  Millard.  Diptoma. 

Bush  hook,  L  ft  J.  White,  vol.  Trans. 

Scythes  attached  to  snalhs^Draper  ft  CIaik,'Diplonuu 

Beat  grain  cradle,  Daniel  Duemer,  $3. 

Grain  cradle  by  boy,  13  yean  of  age,  Oliver  Swift,  tuA  Sm 
Medal. 

Best  lever  chetee  press.  F.  8.  Clench,  toL  Trans. 

Best  churn,  N.  B.  Clarkj  $3. 

Best  hay  forks,  D.  J.  Miilaid,  $3. 

Best  straw  forks.  W.  Brand  ft  Co^$B. 

Best  manure  forlu.  D.  R.  Barton,  $3. 

Best  hand  rakesM;.  F.  Crossman,  $3. 

Best  hay  racks,  lUqMiU«  ^  Co.,  $3. 

Best  doz.  twine  brooms,  C.  F.  Crossman,  $3. 

Best  double  carriage  haraesa,  J.  B.  Slaason,  Albany,  Hl 

Best  single  haraea^  L.  J.  Lloyd,  Albanv,  Diphmuu 

Best  washing  machine,  Joseph  Hall,  vol.  Trans. 

Best  hoes,  K  ft  E.  Clarke  ft  Co.,  Di^oma. 

Axe  helves  and  scythe  snalh,  Daniel  Deuder,  vol.  Trani. 

Weight  power  chum,  W.  G.  8unpsoH,  Diploma. 

Best  none  power  for  general  purposes,  on  the  iwe^  or  Isrerpifr 
ci^e,  H.  E.  Smith,  FovvlervUle,  $o  and  Diplomx 

Best  hone  power  on  railroad  or  endless  chsin  princqk,  Emerf  ft 
Co.  Albany,  95  and  Diploma. 

Best  iron  horse  power,  H.  E.  Smith,  Fowterville,  livingikn,  eo, 
$5  and  Dip. 

Best  thrasher  to  be  used  with  horse  or  steam  power,  Eddy  sad  Ca, 
Greenwich,  Waslungton,  co ,  $5  and  Dip. 

Best  grain  drill,  wnh  apparatus  for  oepositiiq;  naaore,  Fiopaal 
Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  Diploma. 

Best  wheat  cultivatoi^"  Rogen'  wheel  Cnltivalor,"  CInppdl, 
White«des  ft  Barrett,  Brockport,  Dip. 

Best  broadcam  sower,  Pierpont  Seymonr,  East  Bloomfidd,  D^i 

MACHINERY. 

Steam  engine  on  wheels,  for  farm  use,  1st  premlam,  Bond  od 
Bradford,  W^iertown,  Medal  and  $-25.    8d.  Chaa.  Roas,  Rock  Mil 

Conicsl  Burr  stone  gpiat  mill,  Charles  Ross.  Rochester.  Dip. 

Cast  iron  wheel  cultivator,  new  invention.  Silver  Hedsl,  D.HiBb- 
ton,  Clarkson,  (made  by  Chappell,  Whiiesides  ft  Barren.) 

Ketchum*s  mowing  nmchiiie,  W.  F.  Ketchum,  Buffido,  Cenifiestb 

Poruble  eider  mill  press,  A.  ft  S.  D.  Freer,  Cortlsudviile,  13. 

Gang  of  plows,  I.  D.  Smith,  Shelby,  Orleans  oo.,  eommeoded. 

Burr  stone  flouring  mill,  A.  8.  Sterling  ft  Co ,  Buffslo,  S.  MediL 

Improved  hone  hoe  cultivator  mid  shovel  plow  coBabmed,  Bina 
Wri^t,  Morgaiiville,  Genesee  oo.,  $3. 

Steam  drier  for  grain,  fluur,  meal  and  lumber,  H.  6.  BalUey,  Ka- 
lamazoo, Michigan.  Dip.  uid  Silver  Medal.  ' 

Machine  fbr  breaking  and  cleaning  flax  and  hemp,  F.  A  deaKaa, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Dip.  andS.  Medal. 

Enos  Boughton,  East  Bloomfiekl,  thistle  digger  and  ealiimac,  i 
aimple  and  effective  implement,  Silver  Medal. 

Rapolje  ft  Co.,  Wheel's  combined  thrasher  and  deaner,  a  aev 
invention  and  good  anide.  $3. 

Rapalje  ft  Co.,  Segiier  k  Shiptoii*s  patent  seed  drill,  33. 

Samuel  Davison,  Greece,  single  plow  seed  sower  sod  coverer,  lad 
guig  plow  seed  sower  and  coverer,  Trans. 

REAPING  MACHINES. 

These  machines  are  very  important  to  the  fflrmer,  bat  (be  jad^ 
have  been  uimble  to  decide  fully  qa  the  merits  of  say  one  arnd^ 
over  another,  having  no  facilities  for  testing  the  pracucability  cf  lie 
machines. 

Mr.  B.  Densmore  has  an  improvement  over  many  oihen  in  so  ma 
tooth  rake  passing  the  grain  off  at  one  aide,  by  the  power  of  the  ais- 
chine. 

Mr.  A.  Palmer  has  also  aself-<^)e»tingrake  on  his  mscbffle,wh)ck 
is  very  ingenious  and  simple. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hussey 's  machine  is  got  op  in  better  style  sad  nsienal 
than  any  other  on  exhibition.  . 

McCormick's  reaper  was  presented  for  exhibition'  merely,  'nui 
machine  was  awaraed  the  Gkbat  Mjboal  at  the  exhihilioa  m  Ix>a* 
don. 

The  machines  on  exhibition  are  the  following^ 

Hussey's  reaper  by  Quick  and  HaU. 

Self  raking  reaper,  by  Anson  I^aJmer. 

New- York  reaper,  Seymour  and  Morgan 

A  convertible  rei^wr,  T.  D.  Burrall. 

Densmore 'S  reaping  machine.  . 

The  executive  commitiee  decided  on  examinfaig  the  '^P''^"^ 
judges,  that  no  premium  could  be  awarded  to  the  tpauat  ^^"^1^ 
was  had,  to  enable  the  judges  to  decide  as  to  the  qoalitiei  ef  las  dr 
ferent  machines  in  toleration. 

DAIRY.  .  . 

SiKttr— Best  lot,  quality  as  -well  as  quantity  considered,  ande  urn 
five  cows  m  3D  consecutive  days,  85  lbs.  of  the  bimer  exubdcd, 
Steplo  Woodruff,  Afmond,  Allegany  comity,  $8Si  mii_« 

Best  35  lbs,  butter  made  in  June,  G.  C.  Howard,  Owen,  f  1^-* 
P.  Bishop,  Geneaeo,  $5—3.  L.  L.  French,  WarreB,Iierkinier,  Trsis. 

Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  Amos  Goulding,  Le  Ray,  J^*^ 
county,  $15-3.  Wm.  Shepard,  Irondequoit,  $10-8.  Marew  Bi*- 
ford,  Victor,  $5—4.  G.  W.  Goodhue,  WheoUand,  Traaa. 

QtrU  mtdtr  31  years  of  ogs— BeM  lot  of  butter,  not  lea  tbu  H 
pounda,  made  at  any  time,  Emma  Van  Vorheea,  MeodoBt  MJ^ 
Milk  Cup-3.  Lois  Wells,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  Piur  Banff 
Knives— 3.  Sarah  Bingham,  Ogden,  Set  Tea  Spoooa. 

ClUssi  MM  ysor  oW  owl  aMr-.Bstt  10  lbs.  ehasse^  aiqrlMi»*^ 
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inond,  Ontario  coauty,  ^20 — 2.  E.  F.  Carter,  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  co., 
•10-3.  C.  W.  EeUa,  WeMinoreluid,  Oneida  oo.,  $S-^.  W.  P.  Ott- 
ley,  Pbelpv,  Traiu. 

Btst  six  dairiis./rom  a  eotnifjr,  not  Uu  than  thrtt  duesetfram  each 
—Moms  Eames,  Rotland,  Jeietson  county,  $90.  Gardner  Towne, 
Rutland,  E.  F.,Carter,  Le  Ray,  George  Webb,  Pamela,  M.  Bryant, 
Waienowii,  P.  Hardy,  Le  Roy-^Dairymen. 

Imm  thtm  ofM  yvor  oU-^Bnt  100  lbs.  Geoive  HaminiU,  Rome, 
Oneida  county,  815— S.  Charles  Beigomin,  Rusbford,  Allegany  coun- 
ty, SIO— 3.  AJmoa  JBes^amiii,  CeutreviMe,  iUlegany,  tS— I*  £.  &  H. 
Colvin,  Hamburg,  Erie,  Trans.  -  ^ 

Bees-«*Ilobbmg« 

In  September  and  October  bees  are  rery  apt  to  rob 
each  other,  and  many  fiimilies  are  destroyed  in  this  way. 

The  remedy  ia  to  lower  the  hives  down  and  giro  but 
one  passage  way,  and  that  not  over  two  inches  long  for 
the  strongest  ftmilies,  and  to  be  oontracted  according  to 
the  strength  of  families  down  to  a  compass  that  will  only 
admit  a  few  bees  to  pass  in  and  out  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  preventive  remedy.  The  popnlons  hives,  well 
filled  with  honey  will  require  but  little  protection,  but 
those  hives  that  have  been  left  weak  by  too  much  swarm- 
ing, or  from  any  other  cause,  are  in  danger.  Whenever 
an  unusual  bustle  is  noticed  around  a  hive,  with  dead 
bees  on  the  ground  in  front,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
hive  around  in  squads  on  the  alighting  board,  with  strong- 
er bees  held  as  prisioners,  you  may  know  that  there  is 
danger.  Numbers  of  bees  will  be  slowly  flying  around 
on  a  level  with  the  entrance,  as  if  seeking  for  an  unguard- 
ed passage,  making  a  louder  noise  than  usual.  At  twi- 
light, when  all  other  hives  are  quiet,  bees  will  be  seen  to 
leave  a  robbed  hiye  and  fly  away  to  their  houses.  This 
IS  the  most  sure  test.  In  such  a  case,  close  the  hive  en- 
tirely for  a  day,  but  give  the  bees  air.  Tou  may  then 
open  the  passage  way  a  very  little,  so  as  to  allow  a  single 
bee  to  pass.  Leave  it  thus  for  a  day  or  two  when  it  may 
be  enlarged  if  no  further  trouble  is  apprehended.    T.  B. 

MiMEa.    Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

»•' 

American  Plows.  ' 


Ens.  CoLTivAToa — Gentlemen:  In  one  of  the  inter- 
esting letters  from  London,  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Sec.  of  the 
If .  T.  State  Ag.  Society,  published  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Cultivator,  we  find  the  following  para- 
graplis: 

^'  I  became  acquainted  at  our  trial  of  plows  [in  the 
neighborhood  of  London]  with  Count  de  Grourcy,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent agriculturist  I  ever  met  with. 

"  He  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  our  plows.  He  had 
seen  three  of  them  in  operation  in  France,  which  had 
been  sent  over  by  some  American  gentleman  who  had 
purchased  Raroboullet  sheep ;  but  his  nanie  he  did  not 
recollect .  They  were ,  he  said ,  so  light ,  so  simple  in  their 
construction,so  easily  operated  by  the  peasantry  of  France^ 
and  so  cheap,  that  be  preferred  them  altogether  to  any 
other  plows.  He  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
the  performance  of  onr  plows  at  the  trkl — ^said  they  had 
accomplished  aU  that  was  desired." 

The  gentleman  referred  to  above,  and  of  whose  name 
Col.  Johnson  was  ignorant,  is  John  A.  Taintor,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  whom  the  brcM^ers  of  the  United 
States  are  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  importation 
of  Rambouillet  sheep,  but  of  very  superior  sheep  Arom 
other  distinguished  flocks  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
plows  that  Count  de  Gooroy  so  highly  couunends,  were 


of  our  manufacture,  and  selected  from  our  establishment 
by  Mr.  Taintor,  about  two  years  ago.  We  have  repeated- 
ly sent  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements  to  Eu- 
rope, and  all  have  been  lughly  approved  of  there— even 
in  Old  England  herself.  We  mention  this  merely  in  de- 
fence  of  the  sneers  against  American  plows  &c.,  which 
from  the  time  they  appeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  up 
to  the  day  of  trial,  it  pleased  the  English  press  to  throw 
out  against  them.  After  the  trial  the  English  editors 
changed  their  tone,  and  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  American  implements  in  the  handsomest  manner.  This 
was  very  manly  on  their  part;  and  as  interested  parties, 
and  in  common  with  our  fello^v  exhibitors,  we  feel  quite 
obliged  for  their  amende  honorable. 

Had  we  supposed  that  a  ^'  trial  of  plows^  was  to  be 
made,  we  should  have  sent  some  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
fitted  ibr  it ;  as  it  was,  being  completely  unprepared  for 
this,  our  plows  worked  to  great  disadvantage.  Yery 
resp'y.  yours,  A.  B.  Allbh&Co.    New-York ^SeptAb^ 

Special  Manures  for  Potatoes. 

Ens.  Cultivator — I  suppose  all  things  concerning 
the  potato,  its  culture,  productiveness.  Sec.,  are  interest- 
ing, to  a  portion  at  least,  of  your  patrons.  And  it  is 
upon  that  sup|XMiition  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  them 
an  experiment  which  I  have  been  tryhig  the  past  summer. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam ;  the  kind  of  potatoe,  White  Mer- 
cer; the  time  of  planting,  the  second  week  in  May;  the 
manures  used,  Patagonia  guano,  **  prepared  guano,"  by 
Kentish  &  Co.,  of  New-Tork,  and  bones  ground  and  dis- 
solved with  sulphuric  acid,  (as  per  Prof.  Norton's  recom- 
mendation in  the  Cultivator.)  One  row  was  planted 
without  any  manure,  bone  being  on  either  side,  then  the 
different  kinds  of  guano,  alternately,  with  the  bone.  The 
quantity  of  Patagonia  guano  per  acre,  used,  600  lbs. ;  of 
prepared  do.,  800  lbs. ;  of  bone,  8  bushels.  Ko  other 
manure  was  used.  The  land  planted  was  quite  reduced. 
The  result  was  as  follows:  the  weights  of  the  merchanta- 
bUf  and  of  the  small  potatoes,  are  given  separately,  with 
the  total  weight,  the  cost,  &c. 

lbs.  oz.    lbs.  oz.    lbs.  OS.  Coat  pr. 
lai]fe.     amall.      total,      acre. 

Shills  vithoutanymaBore 10  08  18  fOOO 

do    bone  by  the  side, S8  08  30  800 

Pat.  grnano, « hillis 4    4  18  5  13  U  00 

Prepared  guano,  6  hills 30  90  50  060 

Bone  by  the  side,    do     68  30  88  800 

By  the  above  table,  it  may  readily  be  seen  which  miu 
nure.  causes  the  greatest  product,  and  which  furnishes 
that  unanswerable  argument,  cheapnessy  which  none  can 
resist.  The  bone  prepared  for  use,  costs  in  the  above 
but  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  guano,  while  the  product 
is  nearly  three-fourths  greater.  The  bone  was  ground  in 
this  plaoe.  of  which  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  were 
put  in  a  half-hogshead;  then  one-third,  (by  weight,)  aa 
much  acid  as  bone^  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water. 
Stir  well  together,  and  in  two  or  three  days  you  have  as 
active  a  manure  as  can  be  produced.  There  was  a  sur- 
prising luxuriance  in  the  tops  of  the  rows  where  the  bone 
was  put,  remarked  by  all  who  saw  them. 

I  think  it  excels  as  a  top-dressing.  From  the  slight 
opportunity  which  I  have  had  of  Judging,  I  should  say 
$5  per  aore  would  double  the  crop  of  grass  on  the  light 
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land  which  aboands  in  this  yicinityy  and  greatly  inaprove 
Its  quality.  It  may  seem  to  some  like  a  great  nndeita* 
king,  to  purchase  the  acid  at  some  distant  place,  trans- 
port it  home,  and  use  it.  "  The  strong  stuff"  as  some 
say,  "  I  should  be  afraid  to  use  ftf'  "Well,  now  it  is  all 
SiDflginative  difficulty.  Just  try  it  friends,  and  give  us 
the  result.    S.  R.  H.    Hadlyme,  Sept,  5, 1851. 


*•* 


Agricnltiiral  ExhibitioM. 


Addisox  CoviTTT  Ts&M (►MT. — The  show  of  this  socie- 
ty took  place  at  Middlebury ,  on  the  25th  of  September. 
The  number  of  animals  exhibited  was  less  than  usual,  in 
consequence  of  the  weather  being  rainy  the  day  preoed- 
ceding ;  there  was  still,  however,  quite  a  large  O(^ection  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Of  the  horses,  most  of  the  best 
specimens  were  Ae  progeny  of  the  well-known  horse 
Black-Hawk,  from  six  months  to  four  yean  old.  Some 
of  these  were  very  fine.  A  three-year-old  colt,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Middlebury,  is  a  beautiful  an- 
imal. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  working  oxen  and  steers, 
some  of  which  made  a  good  appearance ;  but  most  of  the 
cattle  were  in  rather  low  condition,  in  consequence  of  the 
pastures  being  parched  with  drouth — ^there  having  been 
but  a  trifling  amount  of  rain  since  July.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  the  farmers  of  tliis  section,  in  general,  bestow 
but  little  attention  to  their  cattle;  at  least  their  cattle  do 
not  indicate  the  exercise  of  much  skill  in  breeding — ^beiug 
teo  commonly,  coase,  hard-fleshed  and  large  boned.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  laudible  efforts  now 
being  made  by  a  few  individuals,  will  in  a  few  years  cor. 
rect  this  evil. 

The  sheep  were  mostly  Merinos.  They  comprised  spe- 
cimens of  the  French  sheep  imported  by  Mr.  Jewett,  the 
Silesian,  imported  by  Messrs.  Sandford  fit  Co.,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  stock.  Of  the  latter,  se- 
veral lots  offbred  by  Mr.  Hammond  of  Middlebury,  were 
of  superior  character;  and  in  symmetry,  uniformity  of 
appearance,  and  quality  of  wool,  do  much  credit  to  Mr. 
H.  as  a  breeder. 

There  were  a  few  sheep  shown  under  the  name  of  Lei- 
eesters,  but  in  general,  they  were  by  no  fbeans  well- 
bred.  The  varieties  of  English  sheep — as  Leicesters  and 
South  Downs — ^would  probably  be  profitable  in  this  sec- 
tion fbr  mutton,  if  well  selected  and  well  managed;  but 
Ihose  whobitend  going  into  this  bushieBS,  would  find  their 
«ocount  in  procuruig  the  right  kind  of  etoek  to  be|^ 
nith. 

The  show  of  fhiiti  and  vegetables  was  not  large. 
There  were  some  very  handsome  apples,  diowing  that  this 
fhiit  may  be  produced  here  in  great  perfection.  The 
farmers  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
imdness,  and  raise  new  orchards  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  becoming  old  and  unprodni^ve.  The  collec- 
tion of  apples  ofibted  by  Mr.  Albert  Chapman,  of  Mid- 
dlebury, would  have  been  considered  fine  at  any  exhibit 
tlon.  ■     ■ 

BccKs  CouHTt)  Px.— This  society  held  its  show  and 
Ikir  at  Kewtown,  on  the  first  of  October.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  i^eople  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  the  largest 
We  have  have  ever  seen  ait  an  exhibition  of  a  county  so- 


ciety, being  estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000.  This  aocieiy 
has  established  itself  on  an  exodlent  bass;  we  believe 
this  was  its  eight  annual  meettag,  aad  the  demoasfciaftioii, 
both  in  regard  to  the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  people, 
and  tlie  chanuter  of  the  exhibition  itself,  vras  sacii  as 
lefleded  credit  on  the  assodatloB  and  ^e  oonnty.  The 
officers  alftd  members  of  the  society  may  congratolate 
themselves  on  the  flattering  success  which  has  at  last 
crowned  their  patriotic  labors.  The  society  has  pur- 
chased a  lot  of  land,  of  about  fbnr  acres,  endoeed  it  with 
a  suhiable  fence,  divided  it  into  proper  divMous,  and 
erected  proper  buildings,  sheds,  pens,  &e.,a]idliave  pro- 
cured canvass,  tents,  and  provided  other  neoesaary  re- 
quisites f<Nr  the  exhibitions.  We  were  mndi  pleased  with 
all  these  arrangements,  which  were  evidentiy  des^aed 
with  a  correct  nndersfcanding  of  the  objecto  to  bo  aeeom- 
pKshed. 

There  was  a  very  respectable  display  of  agrScultsral 
implementa,  most  of  which  were  manuftctared  ia  the 
county.  We  saw  plows  of  good  workmanship,  made  by 
Geo.  BvcKuit,  Upper-Makefidd,  and  othetn  by  A. 
Blakxb,  Kewtown.  Th^e  were  also  en  the  groond,  drfll, 
reaping,  and  threshing  machines,  and  moot  otiier  artidea 
used  in  farm  labor. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  Aeep  were  quite  numerous.  Ow- 
ing to  the  very  severe  drouth  wliich  has  prevailed  m  this 
section,  (there  having  been  but  Uttle  rain  from  June  to 
October,)  live  stock  in  general  is  mudi  lower  fn  coodi- 
tion  than  usual .  Some  good  oows,  and  other  cattle,  wa« 
offisred  by  Messrs.  J.G.and  AnniAiiCoRnix,LonGLXT, 
and  others;  and  some  mutton  dieep,  moetly  of  mixed 
blood,  by  the  same.  Among  the  latter  we  noticed  some 
a  croes  of  the  African  broadtailed  breed,  oflfered  by  Wm. 
W.  Cara.  There  was  a  laige  show  of  poullsy— com- 
prising gww,  ducks,  turkies,  and  moat  of  the  varieties 
of  fowls. 

Tlie  flruit  and  vegetable  departments  were  quite  sa 
good  as  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  drouth, 
and  the  fact,  also,  that  there  is  almost  an  entire  &ifam 
of  apples  and  pears  througliout  this  section  of  country. 

The  manulhcturing  departments  appeared  to  oontaia 
many  articles  worthy  of  notice,  but  from  the  great  pre^ 
sure  of  the  crowd,  it  was  impossible  to  examine  them. 
Our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
raised  worsted  work  (a  chair),  and  a  handsome  paint- 
ing (village  at  sunset),  l^ Misses  Outia  and  MAaoAKsr 
Stavblkt,  daughters  of  Wh.  Stavklxt,  Bsq.,  of  Par- 
tridge-HaU  Farm. 

We  shall  give  some  notes  In  regard  to  the  filming  of 
Bucks  county,  in  a  future  number. 

Philadblphia  CocxTr,  Pa. — This  "  ancient  andbon- 
orable^'  association  held  its  exhibition  for  the  present  year 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  To  this  society  belongs 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the  kind  or- 
ganised in  Americsr— dating  from  1786.  Amoi^  its 
founders  we  reoogniae  the  names  of  many  of  tlie  promi- 
nent men  of  tlie  revolution — as  TiMonir  Pickkkiho, 
Robert  Morbis,  JonM  Jat,  RiCHAxn  Pbtkbs,  Bbsj. 
Rush  ;  and  among  its  honorary  members  and  eorrei^ond- 
ents  were  Abtbub  Yocbg,  Sir  Jobb  Sibolair,  and 
other  celebTBted  Britidi  writer!  on  agrieultoxe  of  thst 
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period.  In  these  days  when  the  agricultaral  interest  has 
attained  an  ascendant  position  in  popular  estimation,  and 
agricultural  societies  have  hecome  common  in  all  parts 
of  our  country,  we  seldom Yealiae  how  mwix  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  example  and  influence  of  these  first  labor- 
ers in  the  cause.  It  is  no  j9attery  to  say  that  the  early 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Sodetj  for  Promoting 
Agriculture/'  comprise  many  papers  of  great  value. 
They  contain  j^he  germs  of  much  ot  the  improvemenf  in 
agriculture  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  enjoy.  In  this 
view,  perhaps  no  society  in  existence  is  entitled  to  higher 
credit  for  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  public. 

The  exhibition  o^  the  society  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  considered  in  reference  to  the  unfavorable  charac- 
ter of  the  season,  the  scarcity  of  grass,  and  the  sufieriQg 
of  many  crops  from  drouth,  was  hi£^  creditable.  The 
number  of  animals  was  larger,  as  we  ifem  informed,  than 
at  most  of  the  previous  exhibitions.  We  cannot  speak 
in  high  terms  of  the  horses,  in  the  aggregate,  though 
there  were  a  few  which  appeared  well.  Of  these,  a  stal- 
lion, 6  yeara  old,  owned  by  Djih^u.  Stout,  Cheltenham 
township,  Montgomery  county,  was  well  formed  for 
strength  and  endurance.  His  sire  was  the  imported  ]!j(or- 
man  horse  owned  by  £i>waju>  HARKis,.£sq.,  of  Moqres- 
town,  N .  J.  The  cattle  comprised  mpecimens  of  the 
Short-horns,  Devons,  Aldemeys,  iwi4  various  mixed 
breeds.  Jas>  Gowbh,  Dsq.,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety ,  exhibited  several  fine  Short-horn  cows,  heifers^  itnd 
bnl1«;  others  of  the  same  breed,  oflbred  by  Messrs.  Gab- 
WALLADBE,  NxWBOiA,  Babxov,  aod  BuoHT,  doserTO 
notice.  Some  of  the  Devons  by  Messrs.  SaxninAX, 
Smith,  and  others,  were  &ie.  Tbete  were  several  yoke 
of  superior  working  oxen,  bred  in  Gonneeticut,  ofihred 
by  Mr.  Gowsir,  and  others  whose  names  we  did  not  lean). 
The  sheep  were  of  the  English  varietiesw  Aabo»  Cu- 
ke vt,  Esq.,  yhibited  several  fine  specimens  of  South- 
Downs,  Leioesters,  and  mixed  breeds.  Some  good  Cots- 
wolds,  or  imi»>OYed  Oxfordshlres,  were  exhibited  by 
Benj.  Wood,  of  Sugartown,  Chester  coimty.  Some  of 
them  were  from  the  flock  of  Col.  Wake,  of  Virginia.  The 
show  of  swine  was  large,  and  comprised  good  specimens 
of  Leicester  or  Dutchess-  county  steck,  oflbred  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  others,  of  the  Berkshire,  of  which  a  very 
handsome  specimen  was  ofi^red  by  Mr.  Gowsw,  and  an  im- 
ported  white  Berkshire  boar  ofibred  by  James  Dxvx- 
KEAUX,  of  Germantown.  There  was  a  great  show  of 
poultry,  showing  that  the  sober  citizens  of  the  Quaker 
City  and  its  suburbs  are  not  entirely  free  from  the  epi- 
demic which  has  affected  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Though  a  large  proportion  of  the  fbwls  were  of  the  Shank- 
high  tribe,  there  were  some  good  ones.  De^ervhig  men- 
tion were  those  under  Hbe  name  of  Crold-spangled,  or 
Pheasant  fowls,  (Bolton  bays,  or  Golden-Hamburghs,) 
ofibred  by  Hejlrz  Djtmah.  They  were  of  almost  nn- 
exoeptlonable  form,  but  had  not  the  exact  markii^  re- 
quired by  the  standard  Ibr  that  variety.  The  white 
fowls  oflbred  by  Bev.  Mr.  Bumstxaa,  of  itoxboxough, 
were  good. 

The  spechnens  of  iVuits,  vegetables,  grain,  and  other 
seeds,  were  numerous,  and  in  general  of  superior  quali- 
ty—much superior  in  aU  rsspeots  than  could  have  been 


expected  under  the  unexampled  drouth.  The  sped- 
mens  of  farm  products  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Geo.  Blioht 
attracted  much  notice ;  as  did  those  offered  by  Mr.  Siuuii- 

DAJf. 

A  h&ndsome  display  of  implements  was  made  by 
Messrs.  P&outt  Sl  Babrxtt,  and  a  smaller  but  good  as- 
sortment, by  Mr.  C.  B.  Rodgers. 

Washisotom  Cooett,  N.  Y.— We  have  been  furnish- 
ed by  a  correspondent  with  the  following  account  of  the 
exhibition  of  this  society: 

The  eleventh  annual  Fair  and  Cattle  ^low  of  the  Wosh^ 
ington  county  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  South 
Hartford  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September.  The 
farmers  of  this  section  have  suffered  for  a  long  time  from 
excessive  drouth,  and  this  drcumstanoe  was  unpropitlous 
for  the  show;  but  notwithstanding  this  discouragement 
the  fiurmers  with  cc^mmendable  public  spirit  brought  out 
their  stock,  and  made  the  show  such  an  one  as  was  ere* 
ditable  to  the  husbandmen  of  the  county,  and  one  that 
folly  met  the  expectations  of  the  great  number  which  the 
increasiBg  ioteiteat  in  these  exhibitions  called  together. 
The  show  of  cattle  wae  good,  especially  of  working  oxen 
— about  thirty  yoke  beii^  exhibited— some  of  great  ex- 
cellenpe.  In  sheep  the  show  was  remarkably  good.,  The 
OKbibitipi^  of  horses  was  very  good,  mach  the  best  ever 
bad  in  the  <^uty ;  many  animals  of  siqperior  excellence. 
The  amount  c$  fruit  exhibited  was  not  lajtge,  althouj^ 
there  were  some  specim^oia  of  fine  quality. 

The  ladies'  department,  containing  many  ajtides  of  rare 
beaudty,  was  peouliiirly  interesting  and  exdted  much  at- 
tention. Much  credit  is  doe  the  ladies  for  the  fine  taste 
displayed  in  adorning  the  tent  with  evergteens  and 
flawers. 

The  plewfaig  took  place  the  second  day.  The  sncoeas- 
M  competitor  used  a  plow  mannfiiotured  by  Eddy  &  Co., 
Union  YiUage. 

An  address,  which  highly  interested  the  large  audl^ioe, 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Mobtchi  of  Tale  College.  W^e 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  address  will  do  much  to- 
wards removing  existing  objections  against  connecting 
science  with  practical  agriculture  j  and  will  tend  to  create 
a  laudable  rivalry  among  fhrmers,  and  awaken  a  spirit  of 
faivestigation  and  inquiry,  for  which  it  was  eminently 
calculated. 

It  is  with  groat  satis&ction  that  we  find  our  ikirs  every 
year  beeomiqg  more  interesting.  This  show,  in  most  de- 
paftmenta,  waa  the  best  that  haabeenheld  in  the  oounty, 
and  furnishes  ample  evidetice  that  fiumen  are  awake  to 
thehr  true  hitereat.    S.    South  Barnard,  StftUn^l^l. 

Berkshire,  Mass. — This  county  has  two  Agricultural 
Societies — ^the  old  Berkshire,  proper,  and  the  Hou- 
satonic.  Both  are  well  sustained,  and  for  several 
years,  each  has  had  its  annual  exhibitluns.  The  show 
of  the  Housatonic  Society  was  held  the  present  season 
at  Great  Barrington  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September; 
and  that  of  the  Berkshire  Society  at  Pittsfleld  on  the 
1st  and  2d  of  October.  This  is  an  old  society,  and  it  is 
entitled  to  the  cre<9lt  of  holding  the  first  agricultural 
exhibition  in  this  country,  which  took  place  at  Pittsfidd 
in  1810.  The  interest  then  originated  has  been  well 
sustained,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  county  of  Berkshircj 
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Is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  iDfluence  exerted  by 
her  agricultaral  societies. 

Hampdkx  Codntt,  Mass. — Show  at  Springfield,  Oct. 
lat  and  2d.  The  Republican  says:  ''In  speaking  of 
the  Fair,  as  a  whole,  we  bat  echo  the  opinion  of  all 
whom  we  have  heard  express  an  opinion  ^  that  it  has 
never  been  equalled  in  the  county .  We  remember  noth- 
ing in  the  exhibiUon  that  was  not  above  mediocrity ,  and 
mnch,  very  much,  we  may  certainly  say,  of  surpassing 
excellence."  The  address  of  Prof.  No&toh,  is  qraken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

ViaifONT  Stats  Fair. —The  first  effort  at  a  State 
Fair  in  Vermont  was  made  on  the  10th  and  11th  of 
September  last,  at  Middlebury .  We  regret  that  we  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  attending.  The  weather  was 
most  oppressively  hot ;  but  a  collection  of  people  esti- 
mated at  12,000,  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  of 
animals  and  articles  exhibited  was  as  large  as  the  most 
sanguine  anticipated.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  in 
all,  400  horses  exhibited,  "  comprising  many  of  the  su- 
perior  animals  known  in  the  state ;"  800  meat  cattle ; 
1 ,100  sheep ;  50  lots  poultry ;  1 ,200  '*  inanimate  objects." 
The  horses  and  sheep  formed  the  chief  attraction.  The 
^'celebrated  horse  Black  Hawk,  with  upwards  of  sixty 
of  his  progeny,  from  the  age  of  six  years  down  to  three 
months,  passed  in  regular  procession  aroiA  the  circle 
devoted  to  the  show  of  horses.  There  %ere  other  fine 
specimens  of  the  Morgan  stock,  particularly  the  noted 
Greoa  Mountain  Morgan,  owned  by  Silas  Halb,  Royal- 
ton,  Mass.  The  jheep  comprised  specimens  ai  all  sub- 
varieties  of  the  Merino— French,  Silesian,  Saxon,  and 
the  true  Spanish. 

At  the  close  of  th^  exhibition  a  regular  organisation 
of  a  State  Agricultural  Society  was  effected,  and  the 
following  officers  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Fa£x>saiCK  HoLBRooK,Brattleboro',  President;  Wh. 
Nash,  Jof^vu  W.  Colbuen,  Haeet  B&adlxt,  Eaas- 
Xjos  Faiebakks,  Vice-Presidents;  J.  A.  Beckwith, 
of  Addison,  Cor.  Secretary;  C.  S.  Notes,  Recording 
Secretary;  John  Spatjldieo,  Treasurer;  J.  S.  Pbtti- 
BOEB,  J.  K.  Paeiss,  XvSO.  T.  Hodqbs,  p.  Baxtee,  L. 
Beaieaed,  Additional  Directors.  A  meeting  of  the 
Directors  was  held  at  Burlington  on  the  25th  of  Sept., 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  petilion  the  legisUiture  at 
the  ioming  session,  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

Ohio  State  Faie.— The  second  State  Fair  for  Ohio, 

took  place  at  Columbus  on  tho  5Mth  to  26th  September. 

The  number  of  people  who  attended,  is  thought  to  have 

been  nearly  100,000.    The  character  of  the  exhibition 

appears  to  have  been  creditable  to  the  state,  and  satis> 

factory  to  the  members  of  the  society  and  the  public. 

We  presume  the  result  will  be  salutary  in  reference  to 

the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  Buckeye  State. 

>•* 

Steexgth  or  a  Bull. — The  Mastachusettt  Plowman 

states  that  a  bull,  three  years  old,  drew  a  cart  loaded, 

up  a  hill,  with  three  tons  of  stone  j  and  fifteen  men  on  the 

top  of  it — ^the  whole  equal  to  four  ii^ns  two  hundred  and 

fifty  poundt.    It  was  a  load  on  which  the  working  oxen 

had  been  tried,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the 

Essex  county  Ag.  Society. '  The  bull  was  hitched  to  the 

end  of  the  tongue. 


Sales  of  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 


One  of  (he  mgst  important  advantages  afforded  by 
agricultaral;»xhibltions.  is  ftie  opportunity  which  they 
present  of  purchasing  such  aninuils  and  articles  as  per- 
sons are  in  want  of,  who  attend  these  gatherings.  This 
feature  of  the  New-Tork  State  Fairs  has  done  much  to 
keep  up  their  interest,  and  to  bring  annually  together 
large  numbers  of  choice  animals.  The  sales  of  stock  and 
implements  which  have  taken  place  at  these  exhibitions 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  have  been  very  large,  and 
at  the  late  show  at  Rochester  were  probably  equal  to 
any  former  occasion.  We  notice  some  of  the  sales  of 
stock  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge — it  being  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  public  to  learn  the  whereabouts 
of  fine  animals. 

The  Short-horn  bull  Halton,  exhibited  by  Hon.  Adav 
Fbegussok,  of  Canada,  was  purchased  by  S.  P.  Chaf- 
MAE,  Esq.,  of  Clockville,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.  We 
may  mention  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  C.  has  sold  a 
yearling  heifer  and  a  bull  calf  to  Mr.  £.  G.  Aldxe,  of 
Boston — ^the  animals  being  destined  for  a  farm  parcha^ 
by  Mr.  A.  in  Madison  county.  The  price  paid  for  the 
two,  was  $276. 

The  fine  (red)  Short-horn  cow  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fket 
aussoK,  was  purchased  by  N.  J.  Becae,  Esq.,  of  Smith- 
town,  Long  Island. 

The  fine  Devon  cow  (sister  to  the  noted  bull  Major) 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Gappee,  of  Canada,  has.  we  are  in- 
formed, gone  into  the  poftsession  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  and 
C.  S.  Wainweiqbt,  of  Rhinebeck,  Dntchesa  connty; 
and  Messrs.  W.'s  beautiful  Devon  bull,  which  received 
the  first  premium,  was  disposed  of  to  R.  H.  Tab  Bees- 
SELABE,  Esq.,  of  Morris,  Otsego  county. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  Wyoming  connty,  sold 
to  Mr.  Fexbxae,  of  Port  Dover,  C.  W.,  two  Goe  year- 
ling Devon  heifers,  at  $100  each. 

Mr.  £.  P.  Peeeticb,  of  Albany,  sold  two  Ayrshhe 
heifers  to  Mr.  Pbent,  of  Newark,  Ohio.  The  superior 
Ayrshire  cow,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Mills, 
of  Mt.  Morris,  which  took  the  first  premiom,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Prentice. 

We  understand  ^hat  extensive  sales  of  abeepof  various 

breeds,  and  also  of  horses,  took  place,  but  we  have  not 

learned  particulars. 

<•> 

Heeefoed  Cattle. — ^We  are  requested  by  Mr.  So- 

THAM,  to  copy  the  following  firom  an  article  in  the  jifark 

Lane  Expreu  of  September  15th,  under  the  head  of 

**  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society." 

«  The  prize  Hereford  bull,  shown  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronk-hill,  near  Shrewsbury,  aged 
four  and  a  half  years,  was  unquestionably  the  be^  bull 
m  Uie  yard.  '  He  has  a  large  sqaare  fimme,  of  great 
depth,  well  covered  with  flesh  of  good  quality;  he  has 
a  good  skin,  Is  ^ort  legged^  girts  nine  feet,  ai^  is  six 
fbet  in  length.  Altogether  he  is  a  large  and  compact 
animal.  The  second  prise  Bull,  belongiag  toMr.  Price, 
was  .also  a  remarkable  animal,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  Lord  Berwick's  bull.  Although  but  three  years  and 
twenty  days  old,  he  girted  eight  feet  set^n  inches,  whiht 
the  prize  Short-horn  Bull,  a  mnch  higher,  and  a] 
ly  a  much  larger  animal,  girted  two  inchealeasj 
three  months  older.  The  other  classes  of 
contained  some  admirable  specimens, -and.  altlMMgh  ftot 
so  numerously  exhibited  as  the  Short-honia,  |«t  m^ 
thhik,  as  a  classj  they  stood  uneqnaUed."  ^ 
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Tree^  for  Waste  Lands* 


Eds.  Cultitatob — On  mos^  fftrms  there  is  generclly 
more  or  less  waste  Unds,  such  u  steep  hill  sides^  frareN 
Ij  knollS;  be.  These  lands,  In  their  barren  state,  always 
give  a  cold  and  forbidding  appearance ,  and  oAenmar  the 
beauty  of  the  farm.  To  improve  these  lands  in  the  short- 
est way,  and  at  the  least  expense,  is  the  nest  thing. 
Probably  many  farmers  will  have  a  variety  of  ways  of 
doing  it,  and  if  they  bring  abont^the  desired  result,  all 
very  well.  Bat  the  majority  of  farmers  will  content 
themselves  to  do  Just  nothing  at  all .  Tet  there  are  some 
who  are  inclined  to  improve  such  lands,  when  they  are 
convinced  of  its  importance,  and  know  how  it  can  be 
done.  The  practice  of  plowing  and  manuring  such  lands 
Is  fraught  with  many  evils,  as  in  plowing  knollMind  side- 
hills  the  wash  of  rains  is  so  great  as  to  keep  the  land  in 
sterility,  besides  the  difSculty  in  plowing  and  cultivating 
it  to  any  advantage. 

Now  I  think  the  best  way  to  manage  soeh  lands,  is  to 
let  them  grow  up  to  timber.  On  some  lands  of  this  kind 
young  sprouts  will  come  in  naturally,  which,  if  taken 
care  of,  and  left  undisturbed  by  the  plow,  or  by  cattle, 
will  soon  make  young  trees.  On  other  lands  it  would  be 
necessary  to  plant  acorns  and  chestnuts,  or  else  set  out 
the  young  trees ;  and  these  trees,  with  proper  care,  would 
in  a  few  years  make  a  handsome  grove.  It  is  not  inten- 
ded to  make  a  forest  on  these  lands,  but  more  to  leave 
them  scattering,  like  the  '*  ouk  openings"  of  the  west, 
free,  of  course,  from  all  underbrush. 

When  these  trees  get  sufiicient  size  to  shade  the  ground 
well,  the  grass  will  begin  to  come  in,  and  in  a  few  years 
a  clean  grass  sward  will  be  made.  We  are  satisfied  that 
what  these  lands  want  most  is  protection  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  washing  of  rains.  In  proof 
of  this,  any  farmer  must  have  noticed  how  soon  a  grass 
sward  will  form  under  a  tree  where  it  stands  on  a  bar* 
ren  knoll.  Probably  the  small  fibrous  roots  of  the  tree 
help  io  make  the  sward,  and  then  the  cattle  repose  under 
its  shade,  and  add  their  excrements  to  the  soil  ^  so  by  all 
these  agents  combined,  a  good  soil  is  formed.  These 
ranges  of  side  hills  and  knolls,  after  the  trees  get  grown 
to  sufiicient  size,  may  be  kept  in  permanent  pasture, 
both  for  sheep  and  oittle.  Thus  a  fkrmer,  after  a  few 
years,  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hb  former 
barren  hill  sides  converted  into  handsome  groves  and 
belts  of  timber,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm 
and  landscape. 

Often,  in  the  line  of  old  fences,  the  hickory^  tree  will 

come  up,  and  if  protected  a  little,  will  in  a  few  years 

make  a  fine  tree.    I  think  this  tree  decidedly  one  of  the 

finest  forest  trees  In  this  country,  as  its  leaves  are  large, 

it  affords  a  good  shade,  and  a  fine  protection  from  the 

■un.    L.  BuBAJVD.    Derby f  Conn.,  jSvgtut  ZO,  1861. 

>♦> 

Kerr's  Ponltry  Book. 

Ens.  CoiTrvATO* — In  a  very  well  written  review  of 
Dr.  Kerr's  edition  of  Dixon  on  Poultry,  in  your  last  pa- 
per, the  reviewer  alludes  somewhat  uncharitably  to  cer- 
tain objectionable  passages  in  the  Jetters  of  one  of  Dr. 
K.'s  correspondents.  As  I  have  good  reason  to  know 
that  at  least  one  of  those  letters  was  not  designed  for 
publication  at  aU|  and  none  of  them  intewied  by  the  wri- 


ter  to  be  published  ''  word  for  word."  without  curtail- 
ment or  alteration,  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  this  in 
palliation.  •  Expressions  that  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
print,  may  be  almost  exensable  in  private  confab,  or  cor- 
respondence between  cronies. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  must  Join  is* 
sue  with  Obsebvkb,  and  the  very  respectable  rhyming 
worthy  whom  he  quotes  to  prove  that  "  want  of  deCen* 
cy  is  want  of  sense."  The  poet  needed  a  rhyme,  and  so  he 
wrote  <' want  of  sense,"  carelessly,  of  course,  for  he  surely 
had  too  correct  an  appreciation  of  his  own  powers,  to 
charge  himself  seriously  with  lack  of  brains.  For  truth 
or  meaning,  any  other  expression  would  have  answered 
as  well,  but  it  would  not  jingle,  A  greater  bard,  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  Avon  nearly  800  years  ago,  and 
whom  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  very  admiringly 
pronounced  **a  emarttnant"  used  a  great  many  *^  immo* 
dest  words,"  and  so  did  Etherge  and  Rochester,  and 
Buckfapgham,  and  many  of  the  famous  wits  of  by-gone 
days,  and  yet  no  one  will  accuse  them  of  want  of  sense. 
The  condemnation  is  altogether  too  sweeping  in  its  cha* 
racter  to  be  Just.  A  decided  want  of  decency  is  certain- 
ly very  censurable,  but  not  amenable  to  the  chaige  which 
Mr.  Observer  endorses  by  quoting.  OaraavKS.  Nmik' 
umberland,  Pa,,  Sept,  8, 1851. 


breeding  Animals* 


A  pamphlet  has  lately  been  published  in  Scotland  on 
the  eflbcts  of  cross-breeding,  by  Alexahder  Harvet, 
M.  D.  We  have  not  seen  the  work,  but  have  seen  fVe- 
queot  notices  and  extracts  from  it  io  English  and  Scot- 
tish journals,  and  in  the  Quarterly  Jourual  of  Jigrieul* 
turey  there  is  a  review  of  it  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Stepukiis. 

Dr.  Hakvet  propounds  a  new  theory  in  relation  to 

some  ideas  connected  with  cross-breeding,  which  are  thus 

stated: 

"  There  is  a  circumstanoe  connected  with  the  process 
of  breeding  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  whidi  seems 
to  me  to  merit  a  larger  share,  than  it  has  yet  received, 
of  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  body.  It  is  this.^ 
that  a  male  animal  that  has  once  had  fruitfVil  connexion 
with  a  female,  may  so  influence  her  future  offspring  be- 
gotten by  other  males,  as  tea  greater  or  less  extent  m- 
•gra/t  upon  them  his  oura  dittinctive  /eeturcs-^is  ia- 
fiueuce  thus  reachiug  to  the  subsequent  progeny,  in  whose 
conception  he  himself  has  no  share,  and  his  image  and 
superscription  being,  so  to  speak,  more  or  less  inscribed 
upon  them." 

He  proceeds  to  cite  several  instances  of  the  characters 
of  the  male  by  whidi  a  female  first  conceived,  beii^  visi- 
ble in  offspring  afterwards  produced,  fVom  other  males. 
One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  Eari  of  Morton's  mare/ 
which  has  been  often  mentioned.  The  jnare  was  first 
covered  by  a  quagga,  an  animal  of  the  assinine  family, 
with  stripes  like  those  of  a  zebra.  She  produced  a  hy- 
brid, which  had  the  marks  of  its  sire,  asmight  have  been 
expected.  But  a  singular  result  followed .  The  mare 
afterwards  produced  three  foals  in  successive  years,  by 
an  Arabian  horse,  all  of  which  had  stripes  like  those  of 
the  hybrid  I 

Dr.  H.  has  gathered  similar  facts  in  regard  to  sheep 
and  other  animals,  and  he  thinks  there  are  analogous 
phenomena  in  the  human  species. 

Mr.  Stephejis,  (the  reviewer  of  Dr.  II.,)  sums  up  his 
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own  views  in  regard  to  Dr.  Harvey's  theory  in  a  few 

words,  and  in  the  following  conclusion  we  think  he  will 

he  sustained  hy  general  ohservation: 

"  From  the  time  we  read  Dr.  Harvey's  first  paper,  we 
douhted  altogether  the  correctness  of  this  explanation . 
We  thought  then,  as  we  still  think,  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  subsequent  ofl^prlng  to  the  first  noale  by  whom 
the  mother  was  impregnated,  was  to  be  explained  upon 
the  principle  of  mental  injlttenct,  and  not  upon  inoccu- 
lotion  of  the  mother's  Ueod,  by  the  matter  of  the  first 
foetus  that  she  bore." 


Salt  for  Animals. 


Professor  SncOHDs,  Veterinary  In^^ector  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  observes,  in  relation  to  the  action 
of  salt  on  the  animal  economy,  that  'Mt  is  exceediitgly 
beneficial  in  moderate  quantities,  but  prejudicial  in  large 
ones."  He  thought  horses  might  take  with  advantage 
from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  oan<9es  of  salt,  daily; 
but  that  an  excess  of  it  would  render  animals  weak,  de- 
bilitated, and  unfit  for  exertion.  Similar  ihcts  were  ap> 
plicable  also  to  oxen,  which  accumulated  flesh  faster  by 
the  judicious  use  of  salt,  than  without  it.  He  cited  Ar- 
thur Young,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  show  that  salt  had 
a  tendency  to  prevent  the  rot  in  sheep.  Prof.  S.  added 
as  his  own  opinion,  that  salt,  by  its  action  on  the  liver, 
and  the  supply  of  soda  it  yielded  to  the  bile,  led  to  a 
greater  amount  of  nutriment  being  derived  from  the  food. 
The  substance,  he  said,  was  also  well  known  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, destroying  many  kinds  of  worms  in  the  intestiDCs 
of  animals,  and  conferring  a  healthy  tone  of  action  which 
prevented  their  re-occurrence.  Several  members  of  the 
R.  A.  Society,  as  Col.  Ghalloner,and  Kr.  Fisher  Hobbs, 
stated  that  their  experience  led  them  to  agree  with  Prof. 
Simonds,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  salt  for  animals.  In 
reference  to  the  mode  of  giving  it,  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing large  lumps  of  rock  salt  in  fields  or  yards,  where  it 
was  always  accessible  to  the  stock,  was  mentioned  with 
approbation.  This  practice  is  now  adopted  by  many  far- 
mers in  this  country,  and  after  several  years  trial  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  former  mode  of  giving  salt  periodically. 
When  animals  are  only  allowed  to  have  salt  once  or  twice 
a  week,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  they  eat  too  much 
at  once,  but  by  having  it  constantly  in  their  reach,  they 
eat  in  such  quantities  as  their  systems  require,  and  it 

sists  digestion,  and  promotes  health  and  thrift. 

>♦« 

Fire  Annihilator* 


There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  at  last  devised  a  means  by  which  the  ''  devouring 
element"  may  be  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  its  ter- 
rors, and  its  power  to  harm.  A  man  in  England,  by  the 
name  of  Philups,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  what  he  calls 
a  " Fire  Annihilator,"  and  is  described  as  ''a  machine 
containing  a  chemical  preparation,  which,  whenever  oc- 
casion demands^  will  discharge,  with  the  power  of  steam, 
a  vapor  in  which  fiamo  cannot  exist."  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  several  tests  during  the  great  exhibition  at 
London,  and  in  all  of  which  it  has  proved  entirely  ef- 
fectual in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. One  of  the  most  striking  and  gratifying  experi- 
ments  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  this  invention,  was  made 
by  filling  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  150  tons  burden,  with 
the  most  combustible  materials,  which  were  set  on  fire, 


and  allowed  to  bum  with  the  hatches  dosed,  for  several 

minutes,  when,  on  admUMng  the  air,  the  flame  hurst 

forth  with  great  power,  ascending  high  above  the  dedu 

''  The  word  being  given  by  Mr.  Phillips,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, **  his  men  brought  the  portable  machines  for- 
ward. Each  of  these  portable  machines  is  of  about  20 
horse  power,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
invention,  tne  vapor  from  the  nozale  or  spoat  of  eadb, 
was  admitted  at  that  ratio.  Two  of  these  were  broogbt 
in  succession  on  the  burning  mass  from  the  mouth  of  the 
hatchway,  and  In  three  seconds  the  vapor  hadextingnish- 
ed  the  great  body  of  tb«  flame,  leaving  one  or  two  small 
points  where  tbe  flame  was  discernible :  and  in  about  two 
minutes  the  vessel  was  almost  clear  or  all  smoke." 

The  experiment  was  witnessed  by  several  oflScers  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  severally  signed  a  certificate  em- 
bracing the  facts  above  mentioned. 

AN^WenS  TO   liSfQUIRIES, 

Dkain  Tile  Macbine.-^A.  B.,  South  Carolina.  We 
know  of  no  other  machines  for  making  tilea,  than  such 
as  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  Joumal.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  machine  to  be 
made,  that  would  answer  the  purpose,  for  a  much  maUcr 
price. 

Raisikg  Watek  bt  Wihd  powBa.~T.  S.  £.,  Ssksa 
City,  Oregon.  We  have  no  wind-miUs  in  operation  ftr 
raising  water  in  this  Ticinity.  We  have  seen  pnmps 
worked  by  wind  for  this  purpose— the  apparatus  heog 
moved  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  attaching  sails  to  the 
arms  of  a  shaft. 

Nave  ot  Pbak.— B.,  Kassau,  N.  T.     The  pear  you 

left  with  us,  Is  the  snmmei^on  Chretien.    It  ia  a  utttve 

.of  Europe,  hut  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this  coontry. 

CoRE-8TA£K  CrWEE.— -R.  S.  C,  Elmfa«,  K.  Y.  We 
know  of  no  machine  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
Wheeler's,  which  is  for  sale  by  Emebt  &  Co.,  and 
Wbxblek  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  It  is  adapted  to  horse 
power.  Price  $S».  Hay  or  straw  can  be  cut  by  the 
same  machine. 

BucKTHOBH.— J.  C,  Brandon,  Vt.  The  bockthom 
is  very  different  from  the  common  white  or  any  other 
species  of  thorn.  Tbe  former  is  the  only  kind  which  has 
generally  succeeded  in  tbe  Northern  States.  The  seeds 
can  be  obtained  at  most  seed-stores  in  Boston,  Albany, 
or  New- York.  If  planted  this  fall,  two  inches  deep,  the 
I  frost  will  probably  soften  the  outer  covering  so  much  that 
the  seeds  will  mostly  vegetate  next  spring. 

Reclaxmino  Swamps.— S.  L.)  Gay's  River,  N.  S.  The 
land  you  describe  could  probably  be  made  to  produce 
good  crops  of  hay.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
the  ground  so  dry  that  tlie  cultivated  grasses  will  growj 
next  to  kill  out  the  wild  growth,  and  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  kinds  wanted.  If  the  ground  is  sofid  enough  to  work 
horses  or  oxen,  plow  and  level  the  ground,  dig  out  and 
bum,  (or  carry  off,)  the  roots  and  turf  which  appear 
above  the  surface;  sow  timothy  and  red-top,  either  in 
spring  or  early  autumn,  and  bury  the  seed  slfghtly  with 
a  rake  or  bush-harrow.  As  to  the  expense,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  an  estimate  to  be  made  without  knowing  all  ihe 
particulars,  such  as  the  price  of  labor,  acd  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances, relating  to  the  situation  of  the  ground. 

Ice-house. — ^W.  A.  M.,  Chautauque  county,  N.  Y. 
The  plan  of  wHcb  you  speak,  described  in  our  volume 
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for  1847,  lutt  been  adopted  in  many  ioatonces,  and  with 
entire  Buccens.  In  the  principal  ice-exporting  diBtricta, 
the  houaes  for  atosing  it  are  of  late  generally  built  above 
ground. 

Hat  Pbbss. — B.,  New  London,  Ct.  Deidrick'a  presSi 
made  by  L.  Dsidrick,  Kinderkook,  N.  T.,  with  some 
improvemeoife  which  have  been  lately  made,  is  tfaonght 
to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  ufle.  It  is  made 
both  in  a  portable  and  stationary  form — ^the  former  being 
sold  at  $100,  and  the  latter  at  $200  to  $800,  aoooidii^  to 
siae. 


NOTES  FOR  THE   MONTH. 


AcKMOWLXDOHBHTS.— Communications  have  come  to 
hand,  since  our  last,  from  Observee,  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co., 
H.  M.  Cougar,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  Wm.  H.  Soiham,  J. 
H.  Salisbury,  W.  A.  Maybom,  B.  B.  Bichards,  S.  W. 
Bartlett,  Tyro.  

Thb  Stonk-Hiu.  Potato. — W9  have  received  from 
Mr.  D.  A.  BuLKLXT,  of  Williamston,  Mass.,  a  sample 
of  a  variety  of  potatoes  with  this  name.  Mr.  B.  states 
that  he  raised  them  from  seed  of  the  Carter  potato,  the 
present  Being  the  fourth  generation  from  their  origin, 
and  they  have  this  year  been  very  productive  on  his  farm. 
The  tubers  left  with  us  are  large,  white,  and  every  way 
fine  in  appearance,  and  having  had  several  of  them  cook* 
ed,  we  can  say  the  quality  is  excellent. 


Mr.  John  Giles,  of  Providence,  and  Br.  Ebeii 
Wight,  of  Boston,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  pair  of 
beautiful  Aylesbury  ducks,  received  from  eaiih  them. 

\  __ 

PoTATOB  Disease. — ^We  have  received  through  His 
Excellency  Grov.  Huet,  two  letters  from  Mr.  Smith 
Faecheb,  of  BroomQ  county,  on  the  subject  of  the  po- 
tato disease.  He  thinks  the  disease  b caused  by  ''  a  fly, 
rather  larger  than  our  common  fly,  of  rather  a  blackish 
cast,  with  gilt  spots  on  its  wings,  of  a  golden  brightness." 
To  prevent  the  attacks  of  this  fly,  he  recommends  sow- 
ing blacked  lime  on  the  tops  of  the  potatoes,  while  they 
are  wet  with  dew.  This  he  thinks  "  will  extract  the 
poison  and  destroy  the  nit."  The  idea  that  this  disease 
is  caused  by  insects  has  been  often  advanced,  and  the 
evil  has  been  charged  6n  many  species;  but  accurate  in« 
Testigation  has  shown  the  hypothesis  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. A  similar  remedy  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  F., 
has  been  applied  in  namerous  instances,  without  any  ef- 
fect to  lessen  the  malady. 

TThiformitt  ih  Bbeedimo. — A  family  of  cattle  ex- 
hibited by  W,  W,  Waoswobth,  Esq.,  of  Genesee,  at 
the  late  State  Fair,  deserves  special  mention.  It  con* 
Slated  of  a  cow  nine  years  old,  and  five  of  her  ofTspriiig, 
yiz:  one  cow,  six  years  old;  one  ox,  five^  one  cow,  four; 
one  heifer,  three;  and  a  sucking  calf.  We  were  told 
that  there  was  another  heifer,  in  the  same  family,  frilly 
equal  to  any  of  these,  in  good  qualities.  The  parent 
cow  and  most  of  her  progeny  are  red.  She  is  perhaps, 
seven-eights  Short-horn,  and  has  been  bred  to  Short- 
horn  bulls.  Her  points  and  handling  are  excellent— 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any,  and  equalled  by  very  few  of 
the  Short-horn  cowa  on  the  ground;  andthesamejq[uaU- 


ties  are  very  strikingly  apparent  in  all  her  progeny.  The 
ox,  (which  belonged  to  a  pair  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.,) 
was  one  of  the  most  comjflete  animals,  in  every  particu- 
lar, that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  whole  family  form 
such  an  eidunple  of  uniformity  in  breeding,  as  is  seldom 

attained.  

Teiai^  of  Plows.— By  an  arrangement  between  Uie 

officers  of  five  county  Agricultural  Societies  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  trial  of  plows  took  place  on  the  fium  of  Taos. 
P.  Kvoz,  Esq.,  near  Korristown,  Pa.  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober. Twenty  plowmen  with  the  same  number  of 
plows,  competed  for  the  prises.  The  ground  selected 
for  the  trial,  though  the  most  suitable  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  vicinity,  was  very  unfavorable.  It  was 
naturally  of  a  tenacious  character,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  three  months  drouth,  had  become  more  solid 
than  any  groand  we  ever  before  saw  plowed.  Wc  no* 
derstood  that  the  rules  by  which  the  decisions  were 
made,  were  that  the  furrows  should  not  be  less  than  six 
inches  deep,  nor  less  than  ten  inches  wide,  and  that  the 
plow  which  effected  the  most  thorough  pulverization  of 
the  soil,  these  requisitions  being  complied  with,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  awards  were  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  best  plow,  1st  premium  to  Peoutt  Jt 
Meaes,  Centre  Draft,  No.  5),  $50;  2d  do.  Jesse  Paw- 
LiHO,  Jr.,  $80;  8d  do.  Geo.  Buokmae,  $20.  For  the 
best  plowman,  1st  premium  to  Abbaham  Guile,  $25; 
2d  do.  W,  R.  Kbmeedt,  $15;  8d  do.  J.  B.  Walkeb, 
$10.  Much  of  the  plowing  was  done  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  considering  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  many 
of  the  plowmen  evhiced  a  skill  which  under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances  would  have  caused  their  work  to  praise 
them.  _^-. 

Moee  Fbbkch  Meeino  Sheep. — S.W,  Jewett,  Esq., 
of  "Weybridge,  Vt.,  has  lately  received  56  of  these  sheep, 
from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Cughnot— -making 
in  all  he  has  tanported  from  France,  nearly  800  head. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  most  of  the 
latter  importation,  and  several  of  the  former.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  selected  with  care,  and  are  more  uni- 
form in  appearance,  both  as  to  shape  and  size  of  carcass, 
and  quality  of  wool,  than  the  previous  importations  of 
sheep  we  have  seen  fVom  that  country.  Like  other 
French  Merinos  which  have  been  imported,  they  are  much 
larger  than  sheep  of  the  Spanish  stock  which  have  been 
bred  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  receive  a  fkir  trial 
in  comparison  with  other  stocks. 

Good  Cows. — Samuel  W.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  East- 
Wuidsor,  Ct.,  sends  us  an  account  of  the  produce  of  a 
Short-horn  cow,  (Red  Lily,)  owned  by  Solomon  Cowles, 
Esq.,  of  Farmington,  Ct.  The  cow  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  at  the  late  show  at  Hartford,  and  the  statement 
in  reference  to  her  was  presented  to  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Babtlbtt  was  chairman.  '*  She  is  five  years 
old;  calved  Sept.  16, 1851;  gave  in  six  successive  days 
in  September,  an  average  of  86  lbs.  8  oa.  of  milk  per 
day,  which  milk  produced  1%  lbs.  8  oz.,  or  more  than 
two  pounds  of  butter  per  day;  her  keeping,  pasture  feed 
only."  The  following  is  given  as  her  pedigree:  '^  Bed 
Lily,  calved  Jan.  4, 1846;  got  by  King  Philip,  Ameri- 
can Herd-Book,  85;  gr.  sire  North- American,  English 
Herd-Book,  684 ;  gr.  gr.  sire  Torkflbireinan,  5700.    Bam 
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Red  Lily,  Rosabella,  by  Dictator  8691  j  gr.  dam  White 
Tulip,  by  Wbisker,  5689;  gr.  gr.  dam  Tulip,  by  Patriot, 
2412." 

At  the  late  show  of  the  Berkshire  county  Ag.  Society 
It  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Geo.  S.  Willis,  Esq.,  reoeiTed  the 
first  premium  for  a  cow,  which  ¥ras  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced from  the  18ih  day  of  Juue  to  the  24th,  inclusive, 
tieven  days,  815  lbs.  milk,  averaging  45  lbs.  per  day,  and 
making  16  and  14-16  lbs.  butter;  and  in  seven  days  in 
September,  266  lbs.  milk  and  14  and  2-16  lbs.  bntter. 

Thk  Hohse  Black-Hawk  ahd  his  Pkogeht.— Prom 
a  late  visit  to  Vermont,  we  learn  that  this  stock  is  more 
and  more  highly  esteemed  as  it  arrives  to  a  proper  age 
to  be  tried.  This  creates  a  ready  demand  for  them  at 
high  prices.  A  yearling  colt  was  lately  sold  by  Dr.  Rice, 
of  Bridport,  for  $1,000,  His  destination  is  Chicago,  11- 
Unois.  Instances  are  not  very  rare  of  $1,200  to  $1,500 
being  obtained  for  colts  of  two  to  three  years  old,  and 
$200  to  $500  for  fillies.  One  of  the  finest  colts  we  ever 
saw,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Walkeb,  of  Brid- 
port.   He  was  foaled  the  2d  of  July,  last;  was  by  Black- 

«         

Hawk,  dam  by  Comet,  a  son  of  Sherman  Morgan.  He 
has,  even  now,  almost  the  finish  and  developnoent  of  a 
mature  and  perfect  horse.  We  saw  the  old  horse  in  har- 
ness, again.  He  still  moves  with  great  ease,  and  shows 
much  of  the  nerve  and  elasticity  fur  which  he  has  always 
been  distinguished.  We  notice  that  some  newspapers, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  make  a 
distinct  class  of  Black-Hawk  and  his  progeny,  and  anoth- 
er distinct  class  under  the  head  of  ^'  Morgan  Horses''-— 
thus  giving  the  impression  that  Black-Hawk  does  not  be- 
long to  that  noted  family.  On  this  point  it  is  suffldent 
to  say,  that  the  writer  of  this  is  in  possession  of  the  most 
positive  evidence  which  a  case  of  this  nature  admits  of, 
that  Black -Hawk  was  begotten  by  the  horse  called  Sher- 
man Morgan.  _ 

EXPERIMBHT  WXITa  POTATOES. — Mr.  J.  W.  GaAT,  of 

Ball's  Pond,  Ct.,  sends  us  the  following;  "  Last  spring 
I  planted  three  rows  side  by  side  across  a  small  pateh. 
Ko.  1  was  planted  with  large  potatoes  cut,  and  two  halves 
put  in  each  hill,  three  or  four  inches  apart.  No.  2  was 
planted  with  potatoes  of  the  same  size,  one  in  each  hill, 
without  cutting;  and  No.  8  with  small  ones  two  in  ahill. 
They  were  dug  to-day  and  yielded  as  follows:  No.  1 
yielded  one  bushel;  No.  2,  26  quarts;  and  No.  8,  20 
quarts.  The  soil  was  the  same,  and  all  received  the 
same  cultivation.  Nos.  one  and  two  were  about  equal 
in  size,  with  about  the  same  proportion  of  small  ones  in 
each,  while  in  No.  8  there  was  more  small  ones  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number.  If  the  small  ones  were  selected 
fh>m  No.  8  and  planted  by  the  side  of  the  larger  ones 
fVom  No.  1  or  No.  2,  for  two  or  three  successive  years, 
no  doubt  the  difference  would  be  much  greater." 

Ikproted  Meat-C hopper. — At  the  late  exhibition 
of  the  Philadelphia  county  Agricultural  Society,  a  ma- 
chine  for  cutting  meat  for  Ausages  was  exhibited  by  J. 
BoDiNC,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  appeared  to  operate 
In  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  knives  are  attached 
to  the  ends  of  levers  about  four  feet  long,  each  having  a 
seperate  action,  and  they  strike  on  a  revolving  block  on 
which  the  meat  is  placed — the  knives  being  raised,  al- 


ternately, by  a  tappet  wheel,  and  fall  perpendicularly, 
of  their  own  weight.  The  machine  was  operated  by  a 
crank  turned  by  hand  and  worked  with  great  rapidity. 
We  were  assured  that  fifty  pounds  of  meat  bad  been  cut 
by  it  fine  enough  for  the  best  sausages,  in  five  minQtei. 

NuHBSB  ov  AmMALs  Ekbibitkd  at  thx  latb  Faib 
or  thb  N.  Y.  Statb  Ao.  Sogibtt. — Tlie  number  of  ani- 
mals exhibited  in  the  different  dassea,  aeoordiog  to  the 
entries,  was  as  follows: 

TotaL 

Cattls.— Short-homt— Boll*  and  boll  calves, 44 1    ... 

CowB,  bcilen.  and  heifer  calTca,.    70 1    "* 

0evomh-Bulls  and  buU  calves, 091    .-. 

Cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  ealres,.. . .     1 11 1 

Rercfords, S7 

Ajrrshires, 19 

Natives  ajid  cnwa-bred, 79 

Imbe  "Foreign  ClaM^—Short-horns, 13 

^  Devons, M 

Aldenicy, , 5 

Hungarian, 9 

WorUng  Oaen, 98 

Steers — three  years  cdd, 39 

do      two  ' 19 

_  do       one  99 

Pat  cattle— Oram-fed, 11 

Slanged, 14 

»9 

HoiaqM.<-^ais  **  All  work," .  ic? 

Dran^ti*. ....,.., •...•••.••..•I....    99 

ThoroogVbred, , 91 

Three-yeanM)ld, 38 

Two-year-old»j 21 

Yearliiica,  ...'. IS 

Matched^Draswht— 4  pair, 8 

do       CarrMfe— A2  do, IIM 

FoNiga— Sacking  foals  HOC  included, 98 

Bxnr.-->M»rinos 199 

Sexous, ; 47 

Lonr-wooled, 197 

8outh-Down, 139 

Craes-bred, 97 

ForeigQ—SaxonandMeriuo,.... ei      „ 

Long  and Middle-wooled, 49$     " 

5t9 

Swnra.— Including  tucking  pigs, 117 

Poultet. — ^The  nnmber  of  entries  was  84.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  specimens  in  each  lot  was  not  in  all  cases  E{>ecified, 
but  would  amoimt  in  th% aggregate  to  800,  or  over. 

TwiH-CALTBS. — ^  male  and  female.  In  general,  what 
a  male  and  a  female  calf  are  produced  at  one  birth,  the 
female  is  incapable  of  breeding,  being,  what  is  called  a 
''  free  martin.''  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  the  organization  of  some  femalea.  produced  at 
the  same  birth  with  males  is  so  perfect  that  they  are  prt>- 
lific.  Mr.  Ben  J.  Shkppabd,  of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  in. 
forms  us  that  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1849,  one  of  his  eows 
dropped  two  calves — a  male  and  a  female — and  on  the 
11th  of  October  last,  the  female  dropped  a  strojkg  aad 
healthy  calf,  and  she  appears  likely  to  make  a  good 
milker.  ' 

Imported  Frbbch  Mbhiho  Sbxbp. — ^We  have  received 
fVom  8.  W.  Jbwbtt,  Bsq.,  of  Weybridge,  Yermoiit,  a 
note  in  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  he  obtained 
his  French  Merino  riieep.  Respecting  reports  whidh  it 
is  said  have  'been  circulated,  tliat  hia  sbeep  were,  wiib 
few  exceptiosis,  ''  grades  and  culls,"  Mr.  J.  says — "  I 
have  simply  to  say  that  so  fkr  from  my  sheep  being  grades 
and  culls,  they  were  selected  by  myself  in  person  from 
flocks  descended  ttom  the  best  blood  in  Spidn,  and  pur* 
chased  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  tliis  country. 
I  will  cheerfully  give  any  information  to  any  person, 
about  these  sheep,  and  the  address  of  those  of  whom  I 
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pnrchMed."    Mr.  J.  nantMMewn.  GiLBBBTkCoaHaoT 
U  the  pervona  of  whom  many  of  these  dieep 

Mookb'i  Rokai.  Ifiw-ToMXBa. — An  article  hattily 
written  lut  winter,  mi  under  extraordlntr?  clrcnm. 
itADces  Knt  off  by  the  Editor  of  the  Eortlcnltaral  De- 
'■partment  of  this  p«p«r  to  the  printing  office  nnflnlabed, 
'  mppean  to  hare  been  entirely  ralmnderstood  by  the  Bu- 
r>l  New-Yorker.  Tbit  paper  iru  referred  to  is  con- 
lining  "  m  copitd  article,  ascribed  to  the  CnltlTator, 
[tbat  article]  gtiing  u  new  and  raliiable  the  twenty 
tlneB  exploded  bumling,  of  nIaJng  Ault  treea  of  differ- 
ent lorts  f^om  cuttings,  by  dipping  the  lower  end  In  wax 
or  tallow." 

The  two  word!  abore  in  bracketi  were  omlttod  by  mis- 
take, BDd  hence  the  Boral  New-Torker  has  snppoeed 
that  we  meant  to  charge  Aim  with  endot^g  the  hnm- 
bng,  a  thing  not  true,  and  oerer  Intended  nor  tbooght 
of  b;F  UB.  And  we  only  noticed  It,  becanse  that  paper 
copied  the  hambog,  ai  tridittd  to  thu  peptr, — placli^ 
US  as  Its  author, — and  thus,  however  nuintentiooally, 
doing  at  great  iqaitlce.* 

Tbl«  was  all  ezplatned  In  a  note  tiom  the  Editor  of  the 
BortlcuUnral  Department,  to  the  Rnrol  New-Torker; 
and  a  brief  explanation  was  received  too  late  for  Inser- 
tion In  this  paper  at  tbe  time.  We  supposed  the  ez- 
plaoal Ion  given  In  that  paper  would  be  sufficient  toshow 
that  be  entirely  misunderstood  us;  but  sg  he  has  lately 
repeated  bis  former  remarks,  most  slngalsrly  and  nnac- 
CODQlably  cbargtog  ns  with  a  "  libel,"  we  Itomish  the 
abore  brief  explanation.  Bis  sense  of  jiiBtlce  vfHI  per- 
haps suggest  to  him  whether,  Brst  and  last,  he  hu  not 
said  many  more  ni^nst  things  of  us,  than  we  hare  sp- 
patently  said  of  him. 

*  This  pipn  beiiif  (he  oldest  of  Ihe  luune,  and  Ihe  mlf  one  in  the 
UnilBl  SlUc*  teiAaM  a*r  i^  iiituuiiri  tfiAii,  wu  regiuiled  by 
•verr  one  mlbe  p^ivr  menu  bj  the  lenn  Ctikivat^, 

Caluids,  OB  SwBBT  FiAO. — A  Correspondent  at  Ells- 
worth, Ct.,  wishes  Infomiatlon  in  regard  to  tbe  best 

mode  of  eradicating  this  plant  f^om  his  moist  meadows. 
Can  some  one  tell  tbe  bestwayt 

Albany  Prices  CarreBt. 

Alumt,  Ocubei  90. 
I  Iha  monlh  a  dull  maikel  for  flonr, 
'  DO  importuii  cbknge,  tbe  reAdeoey 

eipu  10  tho  ccrreivpoiidinf  period 
Drt  demud  teavee  a  luT>  Mock  oo 
Ki  MTin(aKr  in  ihe  taaoej  rnvkis 
>TeiDe]it  ID  Aoor,  wfaicb  Ihe  pnaoDl 
produced.  Flonr  b  Eugluid  con- 
low,  Weetem  Ciwsl  be^qooted__Bi  ISelga,  PMndel. 


eud  Ballimon  ieaUa,,Ohio 
Mltacn  the  mmlh  an  31,00(1 
a4  tor  fmnow  Slale  and  Ohio  and  Mielii| 


isalOi.  M. 
goodlofhncy 


anoT  Slale  and  Ohio  and  Miebino, 

g,W.3ft>4«llbrutnOhia,aiias4jOaBasbrL 

The  demand  Ibr  Com  Meat  liB  beBD  Keedy  wilfa  lalei  UOO  lo 
S,in>ta(«i>t  •1.»liil.tq  HrlWlba.  The  Bmskirtieat  rale  hai 
epened  with  a  briak  demiiM  ftoB  Mor*  at  ttuS-V. 

OR AIN.— QlKtaiiciis  of  wheal  fUlow  Ika  decline  hi  Ihe  price  of 
■he  flour,  ind  prime  Geneaee  la  qnolod  «  GaS,  lower  iben  it  vu  a 
PMintb  afo;  Iho  dcEOanil  for  Oenotee  at  preiienl  qnnigljcru,  ^c-  a 
Ihir;  Uie  inrerx*  deicripikm  of  WeaHraarc  ncffltuai  while  ib«e 
of  a  better  crude  are  Int  ui  modenle  demand ;  the  ealct  sre  70,000 
bubd*  «  SlaOTl  for  OciiiiKe,  B6c  Cnr  vhiie  Ohio,  aia83c  tbrmued 
louoT  do..  Me.  &r  red  do.,  Sic.  for  Ohio  HediletTUKBIl  and  81)  f-ir 


id  crop  hoe  t^ecD  hmhed ' 


beuedW 


lUe  whb  adee  lU,aaa  buMa  al  30a3le.  for 

Weauin,34a3Sc.  Itotsaod  Wnlera,  aiid3Sa3Tic.fo(da.atala 
doaisf  tX  Mnatc  Car  Weeleni  and  3ec,  lor  Suu.  The  uUeorCom 
imag  Ihe  moulb  aisregau  VOMD  budtaUj  Ibe  rceeipu  bj  Caul 
cailiBU  Terr  \Bg*  ud  are  conBued  uelvaively  lo  Vfemm  olied, 
mocb  of  irtueb  cones  Ibrward  in  an  Qneomid  aula ;  Ibe  Eafleni  and 

«- le« ansound,  aoaSlaSS  Jix good  10 prima  lou of  Wenero mixed, 
ihow  a  defiliue  oo  ihe  qnotalioia  of  ttiia  daj  raonlb  of  Sa3o.  Barlay 
oofM*  forward  auady,  bm  Ibe  receipu  are  &(  behind  tboee  lo  th* 
cotreq^mding  period  lait  year)  the  detciency  lo  the  pnaeni  lime 
uDODnling lo npwarda  dfSOO.OQO  bnhale  The  qnolalioiii  during 
tl»  imulfa  faava  been  vorj  Duiibm  end  the  range  between  lbs  two 
dexcriptioH  of  Barter  i*  wider  Ibii  Kieon  Ibaa  B  «h  laH.  Qdou- 
tioiu  meir  bo  given  at  Tta74  cents  for  ontinary  to  prinM  two  rowSd 
end  TSeEOc.  for  four  rowed,  including  •load  to  arrive  eoao  uSOc.I 
tamplEa  of  foarrowedriiriidy  mixed  BoU  uTSaVSjc.     Thti^mal 

like  liVETpDDl  quouiiont  lbrwhea1,U,  B.  red,  perTOIba.  4e.fidiJS>4 
do  while  and  mixed  9*.  IdiSt.  Od.;  Cinadjan  rcdti.  OduSe.  and  white 
9s.  3da9K  ed.    Indian  Com,  rellow.  seaaT,  while  do.  37t!ISt  Sd. 

WHISKEY  Iwt  been  in  jxnnioBj  nrply  dnriuv  (he  moDth ;  the 
■alee  h«v-  been  L.h(,  clDeiog  al  Sic.  for  5.  >.  sikITow  proof  Ohio. 

I'EED>-SiileaS0.tlOU  buiheie  al  lainllc.  for  iboriL  ISaSlc.  Im 
■ecoiidauliiv  and  lOOallOc.  for  Sne  middling. 

HOPS- — liiere  ia  a  Urge  «peciJaliTe  moYcmcnl  going  on  in  bope  i 
m  Ibe  bop  growing  dietricle  of  thii  Hale,  Ibe  prieea  pud  nre  full  ■• 
high  H  ill  thii  market,  SfaSec.  being  freely  given  for  (II  thu  can  b* 
obtained,  and  lakenen  theqxil;  Ihe  reuildemandherabiabeeDBap- 

Bied  al  IMaUc.,  and  on  Salnrdy  ■  inle  WH  made  rren  (tore  of  13JW 
i,  al  aoe.,  uid  wiUiin  a  fow  dare  a  eala  of  lOJwO  Ibb  hai  been  nMd* 
in  Ihia  city  at  a  figure  above  our  ignouilon*.  To  day  bitlOen  leuetal- 
1r  aek  3Dc-  liic  larger  lou,  while  retail  aalei  are  natfaig  al  Xte. 
PROVISIONS.— The  nuket  i>  eoniiDcd  lo  *  limited  retail  irrfe. 
WOOL.— Tbe  market  here  ia  negleoled.  At  BoMoa,  «d  the  lOlb, 
the  demand  for  domeHie  wool  had  been  good  for  ■mna  dAje,  and  iha 

Snxoiiy,  aOaTicr.  _  . 
Pricraare  ilill  rather  n 


frfighl. 


ihunforaloiig  time  paet.ai  prieea  rather  in  Ihvor  of  bbv- 
aiiaicliona  A  m  mMO  Ibi.  fleecy  al  about  UaMs. 
•41c.  FoU  Uood,  37aaSi  do.,  3la3e}  do.,  31b33  commou. 
II  rather  DuKIiledfDrUieanicIc,  utbedrovih  which  pre. 
------    --—'--- --.  ■-  -     j„to. 


&  ready  fur  ■hipmeni  ie 


TraMl  Traeat  l^weal 

rrVIE  anbeeriben  would  reqieeirnUvaolicil  a  ihare  of  Ihe  pohUa 
X  puronage  in  the  porchue  of  allluude  of  Fivil  and  Omamcnlal 
Treei,  Sbm^,  aie. 

All  oden  acooBapanied  with  tbe  caeh,  or  aalielhetoTy  refcrenea, 
wiU  receive  prompinteniiDn.       SHSPPArD  A  CHEARY, 

Nov.  1--II.*  River  Bank  Nureerv,  Koekeeler,  N.  Y. 

Kiiimni.— A.  Sad  A  Co.,  Nawborgh,  N.  Y.;  Wia.  ReU, 
Elmbethioem,  New-J«r»»y, 


I  other  Powen,  dnriiw  the  fall,  hai 
r  Goninill«  and  (be  patdic  we  have  dw 
r  genem]  end  pariiculer  purpoecS,  Prices 


SOandin  V 


FOWIJ9  Aim  Baa& 

rpHE  grcsl  deain  manifoeted  b  New-England  for  procoring  good 
X  Podtry,  hai  indneed  H.  B.  COFFIN,  JVMRaa,  *fau.,  to  pat 
panicDiar  ancaliao  Is  breading  and  Imporiiag  fbat  rate  tiock     Afl 

udeainmaofhavinglhapareiland  beel  lo  breed  from,  may  de- 

ipcobeintlidlbltaBj'anvcd.    AoMog  nany  kindi  of  Fowli  ftr 

Die  by  him,  are  Ibe  following,  which  be  la  very  parlicnlar  in  bical- 


nborgh. 

ig,  ■applied  upon  libera]  lema. 
■on,  Seiiaa,  wUl  be  (romtslr 


Olden  aditreaeed 


k  Shaii^ae     do  do 

en  Poliuid,  or  Spangled  Hi 
in  Fowle  or  Egga  for  balrh 
'      Nt.  SCngnv  S 
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ANAI.TTIOAI1  TjABOBATORY, 

Tale   CoUigMf  Niw-Hatitn,  Caaneciicut, 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  Pkovbmob  ov  Scnumnc  Aokicvltuuu 

THIS  Laboratory  te  now  fuUj  organited  for  inatractkiii  in  all 
branches  of  analyrct  connected  with  the  examination  of  aoila. 
manures,  mineralf ,  ashes,  animal  aitd  vegeUibIa  substances,  Ac.  Full 
eouracs  are  given  ui  each  of  these  departqients,  and  also  m  general 
Chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic. 

Smdi-nls  can  thus  fit  themselves  to  become  instroctors  in  the  yari' 
ous  branche.'*  of  Chemistry,  or  to  ai^y  so  much  of  that  and  kindred 
sciences  as  may  be  neccsjtary  to  ibe  iMnctical  pursuit  of  agriculture 
or  manufacturing.  The  demand  for  teachers  and  PrQfef>sors  m  the 
▼vion*  branches  of  chemistry,  especially  Agricultural,  n  now  great 
and  increasing,  so  that  this  is  now  a  fair  field  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  pursuits. 

A  coarse  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Professor  Nor- 
ton, oommences  in  January  of  each  year,  and  coutinnes  for  two  and 
a  half  moinlis.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  the  practical 
Aurmer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  attended 
it  in  previous  years,  it  embracea  a  plain  connected  outline  of  the 
leading  ponits  in  in^roved  agriculture,  treating  in  succession  of  the 
c<Haposiiion  of  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animsJ;  of  their  comiections 
with  each  other,  and  of  all  the  improvemtels  in  cultivation,  mannr- 
ing,  feeding  and  fattening,  which  nave  been  odopted  in  the  best  agri- 
oiutural  regions.  This  coarse  is  made  so  plain  and  practical,  that  the 
(hrmer  who  attends  it  can  uudersiand  the  whole,  and  apply  it  in  hia 
own  experience. 

More  can  be  learned  by  attendance  apon  each  lectures,  by  reading 
in  comiection  with  them,  and  by  associating  with  others  who  are  also 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  their  profession  than  in 
years  away  from  such  advantages.  The  young  farmer  learns  to 
think  for  himself,  to  see  that  a  practice  is  not  necessarily  right  be* 
cause  it  is  old,  to  understand  the  reasons  for  all  that  he  does,  and  with 
this  increase  of  knoMdedgo  is  better  able  10  make  terming  profitable 
all  well  as  interesting. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  procondatfhMn  9S  to  i3  per  weak,  and 
the  Ticket  for  the  Lecture  is  $10. 

In  connection  with  the  Lecture  is  a  short  Laboratory  cooiaa,  by 
means  of  which  those  who  desire  it,  are  taught  to  test  soils,  manures, 
marls,  A^c,  in  a  simple  way.  and  to  make  many  elementary  exami- 
nations  of  a  highly  useful  cnaracter.    The  charge  for  this  course  is 

To  those  stodents  who  go  throagli  the  Atn  Laboratory  eoane,  the 
charga  is  about  ftiOO  per  anaam.  wad  they  can  be  admitted  atauypo> 
riod  of  the  year  at  a  proportional  charge. 

For  further  inforoMtion  apply  to  Prm*.  Jom  P.  Nokton,  New-Ha- 
wen,  Conn. Jona  1,  i8Sl--6t 

TBB  FRUIT  OARDBN, 

A  TREATISE  intended  to  iHostrata  the  Physiolpfy  of  Fruit  Trees, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  operations  eounected  with  tha 
Propagation,  Tranq;»lanting,  Pruning  and  Training  of  Orchard  and 
^—^     —  -     .     i'    .       -  Aids,  espaliers,  Ac:  the 

Oirhards  and  Gardens; 

It  purposes  and  localities; 

gathering  and  Preserving  Fruits:  Treatment  of  Disease :  Destruc- 
Ubn  of  Insects;  description  and  uses  of  Implements,  he.  lUnstrated 
with  upwaidi  of  150  ngures,  representing  different  parts  of  Trees, 
alt  praciicsd  operations,  forms  m  trees,  iJcsigiw  for  Plantations,  Im- 
plements. Itc.  By  P.  Babbt,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Narseries,  Ro- 
chester, New- York.    1  vol.  13  mo. 

"  This  book  siffiplMS  a  place  in  fruit  ealtnre,  and  that  is  anying  • 
great  d«al,  while  we  have  the  popular  works  of  Downing,  Thomas 
and  Cole.  Mr.  Barry  has  then  a  field  to  himself,  which  he  occupies 
with  decided  skill  and  ability."— JVotris  Furm«r. 

"  It  is  Alii  of  directians  as  to  the  management  of  trees  and  buds  and 
Oiiit.  Slid  is  a  valuable  and  pleasant  book.*'— ilJ5aNy  Bv€.  JoynuU. 

"  The  work  ought  to  be  m  every  family  in  the  United  States."— 
A$kiabida  Sentina. 

"  The  work  is  prepared  with  great  judgmaM  and  foanded  on  the 
practical  experience  of  the  author — ^is  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
cuhivafor  than  moet  of  the  eompilaiions  on  the  sniveet."— N.  T. 
Dribumt. 

"  It  is  one  of  tho  most  thorough  works  of  the  kind  we  hare  ever 
seen,  dealing  in  jwrticulars  as  well  as  generalities,  and  imparting 
many  valuame  hhits  relative  to  soil,  manures,  pnmiug  and  trans- 
planting."—Sosion  OOMittt. 

"  A  mass  of  usf ful  information  is  collected,  which  will  cive  the 
work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possess  the  best  works  on  the  oulti- 
ration  «f  fruit  yet  published." — Evtnimg  Pou. 

*'  His  work  is  one  of  the  comfiletest,  and.  as  we  have  everr  reason 
for  be'ieving,  most  accurate  to  be  obtainea  on  the  sul^ect." — N.  Y. 
Svanftlist. 

"  A  concise  manual  of  the  kind  here  presented  has  long  been  want- 
ed, nnd  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  should  this  volume  ne  careftilly 
studied  and  acted  upon  by  our  industrioos  farmers,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  in  the  State  would  be  doubled  in  five  years,  aiid  the  qoaliiy  too 
greatly  improved.  Here  may  be  foand  sdvice  suited  to  all  emergen- 
cies, and  the  gentleman  farmer  may  find  directions  for  the  simplsat 
matters,  as  well  as  those  which  trouble  older  heads— the  book  will  be 
found  invaluable."— Ainoarlr  Datljr  ^liOfftiser. 

This  book  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  pari  of  the  United  States. 
Jast  poblished  by  CHARLES  SCRIBNKR, 

Oct.  1— at.  145  Nossan  at..  New- York. 


StkMuktd  uao. 

THE  attemion  of  the  public  is  invited  to  our  large  stod  of  fniil 
and  omaroenlal  trees,  shrubs,  green-boa^e  plaus,  4c.,  Ac,  d 
of  which  have  been  carefully  eulu voted  wd  ass  wanDsittsd  000*1^7 
named. 

Jtarticniar  attantian  has  been  paid  to  iha  propegaiiaa  ef  tks  soy 
best  Kaudard  frails,  and  we  art  confidant  (hat  ws  eau  fill  soy  ordas 
for  theiie,  however  large. 

Wadonotboastof  thatiaaaf  o«r  Cptpkgae,  tal  sftkaanisUr 
and  beauty  of  our  trees. 

An  extra  qoantity  of  thmrf  iaadlings  «a  head,  sf  oas  fvft 
growth.  filS^LL  &  HOOKEB. 

Oct.  1—91.  Roebctter,  N.  Y. 

PARKER  A  WHITE, 

MANUFACTURERS  of  Gfonfefi  ImpUnunU  mi  Farm  Sk- 
dkiiMs,  and  growers  and  Importeia  of  SEEDS  snd  TREES, 
6  and  10  Oeirish  Block,  Blackatoue-at.,  Bo»oo.  i^vil  1-tt 

HORSE   POWER. 

afallkidls, 


Colman's  Enropean  Agricvltiire. 

EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  from  peraonal  observation,  by 
Ukkkv  CoLitAN,  of  Massaehuseits.  Two  lam  octavo  vols. 
Price,  when  neatly  bound,  the  same  as  poblished  in  Noa.,  •&.  For 
sale  at  the  office  of  THE  CVLTprATOR. 


UKRIYALLBOHom  Piwwsa  of  all  karis,  pwlisi  ihs  ^ 
ni  the  United  Slates. 
1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  RaSwaiy  l^swer,  of  ear  own 
tore,  both  single  and  double  geared,  for  one  aud  two  hones.  Theit 
have  never  been  tqvatttd  by  any  otaer  manufacturer  for  Iigfaine«  a 
rmuiing,  strength,  dnrabibty  and  econoaojr.  Tliey  am  onirmiUy 
approved  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 

S.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  one  to  foar  hones,  nese  srseo» 
pact  and  whoUy  of  iron,  and  adapted  10  all  kinds  of  woric. 

3.  Eddy's  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  ope  to  ax 
hofsea.    A  new  and  favorite  Power. 

4.  TrimUe*s  iron  sweep  Power  for  one  to  foor  horses.  Wsnts'a 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  k,  CO., 

MarahlrHf.  ]»  4  in  Water  sliest,  New  Ytsi 

LT.  GRAUT  AO0« 

Patent  Fan  Mills  and  Orain  Cradltt. 

WB  continae  to  mannfhctnre  tbeae  Celebrated  IMb  snd  Cisia. 
Our  Mills  have  been  awarded  seven  First  Pienuuns  si  iIn 
New- York  Stale  Fairs— three  Silver  Medals  at  the  greet  Americss 
Institate  in  New-York— also  at  tba  State  Fain  of  Psansyiniiis,  Ms. 
ryland,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  nnd  at  a  large  number  of  Coontj  Fsin. 
They  have  never  been  avrarded  the  second  premiant-Hdwsp  ti« 
,  first,  and  they  stand  witboat  a  rival.  Wo  feel  coafideat  is  i«cnai> 
molding  them  as  the  best  in  market. 

Oar  CRADI^ES  have  taken  the  Firat  Pfiiuuia  at  two  Nev-Twk 
Slate  Fairs.  We  have  made  valuable  improvements  oa  them  the  last 
year,  for  which  we  have  letters  patenL  TheT  can  be  tsken  spsn  and 
packed  in  boxes,  and  put  together  again,  with  very  Utile  imblf,  by 
almort  any  one.  . 

Orden  solicited  from,  and  work  sent  to  any  part  sf  ths  Uiuicd 
Stotes.  I.  T.  GRANT  k  CO. 

May  1— e.o.m.— 9l.  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N-  7. 

E0B8S  P0WSB8  AXB  THItWWKM. 

THE  snbscribers  solicit  the  attention  of  the  fsrming  eoamniiutT; 
to  their  extensive  assortment  of  onaaipaoaed  Hone  PawensBd 


Threshers  of  all  kinds  now  in  use. 

1st.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  both  for  eaesnitoo 
hones,  guaranteed  to  be  the  beet  exor  made,  both  for  streuglh,  ^fn- 
bility,  economy  and  utility,  being  constructed  on  scientific  pringpicf 
so  as  to  avoid  all  friction  possible,  tberaby  miting  tham  ths  ligW«* 
running  power  in  the  United  States. 

Snd.  The  circular  wrought  Irmi  Power,  calculated  for  oas  to  ai 
horses.    A  new  and  well  apnroved  aniale. 

9d.  Iron  Sweep  Powen  or  our  own  manufacture,  for  one  to  foor 
horses,  a  first  ratemaekine  that  hasalwap  given  the  bestsstii&ciioa. 

4th.  Tba  Bogardus  Power  for  one  to  foar  horses,  a  very  conpsA 
machine  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  They  are  made  txmf 
of  iron.  In  addition  10  the  above,  we  have  aeveral  other  kiasi  of 
well  approved  powers,  together  with  all  the  Taiioqs  kinds  oT 
undcj*  luid  over  snot  Threshing  Machines  ever  made.  Alao  the  liui*^ 
and  most  complete  assortment  of  Agrictdtural  and  Horlienhonl  iia- 
plemems.  Field  and  Garden  seeds  to  be  fooad  m  the  Unian,  sjUr 
which  will  be  soU  upcm  the  best  terms  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Fa- 
sons  in  want  of  any  of  the  above  articles  win  find  it  greedy  to  IMir 
advantage  to  call  on  as  before  parchaaiag  elsewhere. 

JOHN  BIUYHER  *  CO. 

Aug.  l-4f.  No.  lOT  Water  street,  New-York. 

XHELAJXt  TSLSHB. 

npHE  STATEN  ISLAND  DRAINAGE  TILE  COMPANY  srs 
Jl    nowprepared  to  supply  Agrjcnllurists  with  the  above  usmed  tiUs 
of  the  moat  approved  patterns. 

S  inch  pipes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thouasod,   90  00 
11       do  do  do  do  10  00 

3  do  do  do  do  ISOO    . 

And  pipes  and  Horecshoe  Tiles  of  all  aizea,  at  oorresponding  pnca 
The  establishment  is  at  Lofoorvlls's  PtouK,  Fnsk  ZiBs,  near  Jlw^ 
m«Nil,  Stuff  a  Idand,  and  boau  drawing  fimr  foet  water  can  stfertM 
yard  and  load  at  the  kilns.    Address  „  , 

H.  K.  BALL.  Stspleim,  S.I. 

The  Tiles  wfll  be  found  on  sale  at  A  B.  ALLEN  k  00.%  Nos. 
180  and  101  Water-Street.  N.  Y.,  and  at  GEO.  H.  BARR*S  Strts 
AgiteuUnral  Warehouse,  No.  9S  Ctiff-Slrect,  New-York. 

Blalctt-Ialaud,  Aug.  1— tH 
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A  Twy  DednblA  Fana  for  Sale. 

IOtbr  to  mAI  my  form  of  390  mtm,  fftimted  four  miles  aouth  of  the 
▼illAce  of  Oxford,  Cbenuigo  coiuity,  N.  Y.,  uid  near  the  ri^er 
and  canau  SSO  acres  of  "it  are  under  hirb  cultivationjUia  well  and 
durably  watered.  The  reDiaiuder  it  well  tirnbered.  The  fences  are 
chiefly  sume,  and  iu  good  re|;>air.  It  has  k  large  two  story  mansion, 
five  large  barns  and  shods,  m  good  repair.  It  is  admirablT  adapted 
for  a  dairy,  or  for  grazing  and  grain— and  has  a  fine  orchard  of  graA- 
ed  fruit  The  farm,  for  profit,  health,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  camiot 
be  surpassed.  It  is  fully  sui^lied  with  farming  toob  and  stock,  and 
130  Ions  of  hay,  all  or  either  of  vdiich  may  be  had  with  the  farm. 
The  farm  can  be  conveniently  divided.  The  title  is  perfect,  price 
low,  and  terms  easy.  Apply  to  O.  VANOERLYN, 
Oct.  1— at. Qatford. 

FABM  FOR  BALB. 

NE  of  the  hfM  grazing  fkrms  in  Chauuiiqiie  eoimty<  for  sate,  at 
tl8  an  acre,  ft  consaius  about  9S0  acres,  about  ISO  acres  of 
which  is  under  a  good  stale  of  cultivation.  The  buildings  and  ftnees 
are  good,  and  there  is  on  it  a  good  orchard  of  grafted  fruit.  A  part 
of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  under  a  bond  and  mortgage  for 
a  term  of  years  if  deured.  The  title  is  perfect.  For  information 
hKNiire  of  JOHN  D.  PATTERSON, 

Dot.  I'-flL*  Weilfiekl,  Chantanqoe  co.,  New- York. 
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A  OhoiM  Fom  in  Oldo  for  Bale^ 

LOCATED  m  Stark  coimty,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Mas- 
sillon,  emitainiug  three  hundred  and  three  acres;  abont  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  cleared,  aJid  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  balance  in  timber,  principally  while  oak. 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  frame  tenant  house  and  bam,  a 
Gothic  Cottage,  built  of  stone,  beautifully  located;  commanding  a 
view  of  the  whole  estate;  a  thrifty  young  oichaid  of  choice  apple 

The  cleared  land  is  a  level  plain,  soil  of  a  superior  quality  for  the 
production  of  wheat,  free  from  stumps,  and  all  obstructions  to  a  good 
system  of  cultivation.  TTie  timber  land  is  what  is  termed  i  oiling,  and 
elevated  about  thirty  ieet  above  the  plain.  The  Erie  and  Ohio  canal 
pass  through  the  farm,  forming  the  western  boundary,  and  the  Penn- 

Slvania  oud  Ohio  Radroad  witliin  three  miles.    In  short,  it  is  oue  of 
B  most  desirable  estates  in  Ohio.  . 

The  owner  Ixjag  permanently  located  inm  foreign  eoonlry,  u  vie 
leaKm  for  the  fa-  m  being  offered  for  sale. 

For  further  particulars  direct,  post-paid,  to  the  addreM  of  the  sab- 
scriber,  O.  NESENER,  Massilloii,  Ohio.     Oct.  l-4t. 

Spte&dtd  FftAi  in  Ohio  for  Sale  ox  Rent. 

WE  have  a  splendid  farm  for  sale  or  rent,  conuining  abont  300 
acres.  It  is  situated  91  ^  miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  within 
^  miles  of  London,  the  comity  seat  of  Madison  comity.  An  exceU 
leiii  McAdamized  road,  from  Colvunbus  to  Xenia,  panes  through  it. 
The  oecess  to  market  either  east  or  south,  is  easy  and  quick.  The 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  has  a  depot  at  London,  S|  miles 
from  it. 

About  VtS  acres  of  the  land  are  cleared  and  under  ^ood  improve- 
ment. The  balance  is  well  timbered,  and  the  whole  is  under  fence. 
It  is  well  ^vatered,  having  springs  or  streams  in  sbundance. 

On  it  is  a  substantial  brick  dwelling  house  and  two  other  comfort- 
able  tenements.  The  orchard  contains  alwut  SOO  opple,  peach  and 
pear  trees,  llie  whole  farm  is  well  adapted  fur  raising  gram,  or 
corn,  and  would  make  an  admirable  dairy  or  stock  farm. 

The  proprietor  has  made  arrangements  in  the  west  to  go  into  anoth- 
er kind  of  misiness,  and  will  sell  the  above  farm  on  reasonaUe  terms. 
If  not  sold  by  winter  the  above  farm  will  be  rented  for  a  series  of 
years. 

For  terms  apply  at  this  olHce  or  to  

WOMBAUOH  &  WHEELER, 

Oct  1 — It.  Real  Estate  Agents,  Columbus,  O. 


New-Tork  Importon  and  Jobben. 

FREEVAN,  HODGES  A  CO., 

68  LSbertf  strtet,  ktiMSfi  Broadvwf  and  Nastaustreety  ntar  tht 

TTTE  are  receiving,  by  daily  arrivals  from  Enro^,  onr  Fall  and 
VY  Whiter  assortment  of  nch  fhahidiable  &ncy  silk  and  millinery 
ffoocto* 

We  respectftiny  invite  all  cash  porchnaers  thoroughly  U>  eximiine 
our  Stock  and  Pnces.  and.  as  interest  governs,  we  feel  ccnfidem  onr 
Goods  and  Prices  will  induce  them  to  select  from  our  establishment. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  Millinery  Goods,  and  many  of  the 
articles  are  manufactured  expressly  to  onr  order,  and  cannot  be  tur- 
paned  m  beauty,  style  and  cheapness. 

Beautiful  Paris  ribbons,  for  Hat,  Cm,  Neek,  and  Belt. 

Sntin  and  Taffeta  ribbons,  of  all  widths  and  colon. 

Silks,  Satins,  Velvets,  and  uncut  velvets,  for  Hats. 

Fe^hers,  American  and  French  artificisi  flowers. 

Puffings,  and  Cap  trimmings. 

Dress  Tranmrngs,  large  aKortment. 

Embroideries,  Capes,  Collars.  Undersleeves  and  Cufls. 

Fine  embroiderea  reviere  and  hemstitch  cambric  handkerchieft. 

Cropes,  IJstes,  Tarlctons.  Illusion  and  can  laces. 

Vnlcncienes,  Brussels,  Thread,  Silk,  and  l<isle  thread  l^aces. 

Kid,  Silk,  Sewhig  Silk.  Lisle  thread.  Merino  Gloves  and  Mitts. 

Figured  and  plalii  Swms,  Book,  Bishop  Lawn  and  Jaednet  Mus- 
lins. 

English,  French,  Amerieaii  and  Italian  Straw  Goods. 

Oct.  1, 1851-21.* 


Fsnit  and  Omamontal  Iftw— ,  at  OlaToland,  OMo. 

GIBT7  ft  ELLIOTT. 

THE  cdleetion  of  trees  offered  for  sale  by  us  this  fall,  has  been 
selected  and  grown  with  great  care.  It  embraces  a  large  vari- 
ety, including  all  Uie  best  varieties  of  Fruiu:  as  well  as  all  the  tuw 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Evergreens,  &c.,  ftc,  that  nave  been  brought  into 
notice  lor  a  feW  years  post. 

Standard  Pears  or  one,  two  and  three  years  growth. 
Dwarf      do  do  do  do       do 

Standard  Amdes,       do  do  do       do 

Dwarf      do  do  do  do       do 

Standard  Cherries,     do  do  do       do 

Dwarf      do  do  do  do       do 

Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Currants,  Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Ac,  &c. 

EVERGREENS, 

Of  Norway  Spruce,  Deodar  Cedar,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Tree  Bor, 
English  Yew,  Auricarian  Pines,  and  Balsam  Firs.  Our  stock  Is  very 
good,  and  among  them  many  of  extra  large  size.  Ail  the  new  Pines, 
Spruces,  etc.,  etc^are  on  hand,  and  for  sale,  of  common  sizes. 

■15.tX)0  Balsam  Firs,  smaU~20,000  American  Arbor  Vitas,  small— 
lySOO  yards  Dwarf  Box,  for  Border  Edgings,  v«iry  fine  and  thick. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Kaunias,  dse. 

ROSES. 

A  tery  targe  eonection  of  Roses,  and  Hearty  all  grown  on  their 
own  roots,  coronrtsing  the  best  selections  of  Remontouts,  Boinbons, 
Chinas,  Teas,  Moos,  and  cUmbuig  varfetSes. 

Green-house  plants  in  variety,  and  at  low  prices.  Calalogiies  win 
be  issued,  ready  for  deliveiy,  on  the  Isl  of  Sentember^nd  forward- 
tA  gratis  to  post-paid  applioanta.  GIRTY  k,  ELLIOTT. 

Sept.  1-^. 

8TRA0178II  NURSBRIBS. 

THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  9t  CO.,  iirt»prietors,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  having  100  acres  dosdy  planted  to  Fnih  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Roses,  Shrubbery,  Green  House  Plants,  A^c.,  we  shall  have 
for  sale  the  coming  season,  a  most  extensive  stock  of  Nursery  com- 
modities, not  to  be  excelled  in  size  and  beauty  by  those  of  any  es- 
tablislimeut  in  the  Union.  Nurserymen,  Amateurs^  Qrchardists,  and 
Venden,  are  earnestly  invitdd  to  call,  exandnfe  and  judge.  Our  stock 
of 

STANDARD  FRIHT  TREES, 
Comprises  an  of  the  best  varieties  of 'Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 
Peach,  Ac.,  of  such  sizes  and  quality  as  no  eomrasl  can  oi^Mrage 
We  have  also,  both  by  importation  iqpd  of  our  own  cultivation, 

PYRAMIDAL,  OR  DWARF  TREES, 
Of  the  Apple^Pear.  and  Cherry,  designed  for  compact  planting,  being 
thereby  cjpcrMrffyaesirable  for  small  lots,  Gardens,  ftc,  as  well  as 
gentnMy  so,  by  reason  o(  their  habit  of  early  bearing.  We  have 
ail  of  the  approved  varieties  culiivatrd  in  this  form,  from  one  to  four 
years  <rfd — ^many  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  being  now  iu  bearing. 

OF  THE  SMALLER  FRUITS, 
Currants.  Gooseberries.  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  we  are  a^ 
ways  fully  supplied  wiili  all  the  beM  old  and  new  sorts. 

OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
For  the  street  border,  ^id  lawns,  our  stock  is  very  large.    Onr  VLotm 
Chestnuts  and  Monutain  Ash  are  particularly  noticeable  for  their 
luxuriant  growth  oud  surpassing  symmetry  of  form.    They  tmiform- 
ly  excite  admiration. 

J?oergreen  IVecs,  in  great  varfety,  new  and  rare,  including  Lcbo- 
non  and  Deodar  Cedars,  4  to  6  feet  high;  Japan  Cedars;  Spruces; 
Junipers;  Toxodiums;  «ec. 

PoHMw*— A  splendid  collection  of  boOi  ttn  and  hu^aewiu  varie- 
ties. 

Dahlias— One  hnpdred  and  fiAv  selected  sorts,  comprising  the  finest 
English  prize  flowers,  with  aH  the  best  m  the  U.  S.  S5  to  50  cents 
each  for  whole  roots. 

PModMs— Over  fifty  of  the  cfaoieeM  kinds. 

Roses— A  most  extensive  assortment^  con^nrising  0000  plimlsof^Ae 
best  varieties,  and  all  the  new  aequisttions;  amoi^st  them  the  new 
Perpemal  Stnped  Moos,  Herman  Kegel,  the  Hybrid  Perpetiml,  Caro- 
line de  Sausel,  Gen.  Cavignac,  Gen.  ChaiMamier,  &e. 

R«X6oKs  Jbio(^-*A  choice  collection  daily  expected  from*HoUand, 
consisting  of  Double  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  dec. 

Plants  for  bedding  out,  nf  every  description ;  rtnss,  CKmben.  fe. 

Chtrrf,  AffU^trnd  Pear  St9dUng$f  R«rMeni,  two  and  tnrc« 
years  old,  very  strong  plants. 

All  of  \^tch  will  be  sold  as  low  as  at  any  other  eatabliahmeni, 
and  hi  many  cases  lower,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

We  are  now  issuing  a  new  adltion  of  our  Catalosfue,  containing 
Ain  information  of  our  productions,  terms,  pices,  «c.,  emlyracing, 
1st,  a  general  descriptive  catalogue;  9d,  a  ruU  eaudoinie  of  select 
Green  House  Plants;  and9d^  a  special  catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Phloxes, 
and  Bedding  om  planu;  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  aU  post-paying 
applicants. 

Mr.  H.  Warren,  proprietor  of  the  Agrictdmral  Store,  319 
let,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  our  authorized  sgent  to  receive  ofders. 


River  Street, 
Syraense,  Oct.  1— 4». 


THORP,  SMITH,  HANCHETT  &  CO. 


DadaHi  Mack  ManttaL 

JUST  published,  by  Jm.  P.  Walkzb,  LoweH,  Mass.,  a  new,  re- 
vised, and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Mtrcz  Manval  Zo» 
FAniuERs,  by  ur.  Samuel  L.  Daha.  Tlie  increased  size  of  the 
work,  (345  pages,)  compels  the  publishers  to  pot  the  price  at  67  els. 
in  paper,  (and  not  75,  as  advertised  a  few  weeks  since,)  and  $1.00  in 
ncttt  cloth.  For  sale  in  Albany,  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  Pzask  9c  Co. ;  in 
New- York,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxtojt.  Oct.  1— Ot, 
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ANBRB  LBBOT, 
lfnnei7man»  at  Angersy  France^ 

RETURNS  his  thanks  for  post  favors,  and  begs  leave  to  inform 
his  friends  aikl  the  public  in  general  that  his  catalogue  for  1851 
is  now  ready  and  can  be  had  on  application  to  his  agent  Mr.  E.  Boe- 
•ange,  13b  Prarl  street,  New- York.  He  offers  for  sale  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  finest  fruit,  forest  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds, 
shrubs,  roves,  Ac.  ice.  The  superiOT  quality  of  his  trees  is  already 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  experience  he  has  of  packing  op 
trees  to  be  sent  abroad  gives  him  a  noted  advantage  ovrr  all  other 
Nurserymen.  Orders  nad  better  be  sent  early,  although  bis  Nur- 
sery is  the  largest  in  France,  the  number  of  some  iievr  kinds  of  tre«e 
are  limited  and  some  of  the  last  orders  sent  last  year  could  not  nt 
executed.  The  terms,  prices,  charges,  and  all  desirable  informniion 
Vill  be  foond  la  his  catalogue.  The  trees  will  be  shi|H>ed  to  the  eafe 
of  his  agent  In  New- York,  who  will  attend  to  the  receiving  and  ftir- 
warding.  For  Airther  particulars  and  for  the  cntalognc  opi^y  to 
Nov.  1 ,  1851-3L  E.  BOSSANGE,  138  Pearl  street,  N.  Y. 

—  -  —         -  -       -  —  —  _  ■ 

FAKOT  POniiTRT. 

THE  subseriber  has  lor  sale  several  pair  of  white  and  ydlow 
Shanghaes,  Dorkings,  Creole  or  Bolton  Grey,  Golden  Pheasants, 
■mall  clean  legged  Bantams,  and  Friza^ed  fowls.     Any  of  the  above 
breeds  cooped  end  delivered  in  Albany  or  New- York  city  free  of 
charge.  All  orderf  promptly  executed.    W.  H.  SOUTHWICK, 
Nov.  1 — It.*  New  Baltimore,  Greene  coiuity,  N.  Y. 

Prines's  LiniuBsn  Botanie  Gaxdea  and  Kurserisi. 

WJTft'  R.  PRINCE  A:  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New- York,  oiler  their 
\m  eelect  and  tmrivalled  collection,  comprising  Fruit  and  Oma- 
mental  Trees  of  the  laagest  sizes  Ibr  transplantation. 

30,000  pears  in  a  bearm|p  state,  three  10  seven  years  growth,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  siaes. 

Applet,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Quinces,  aiHl  other 
Fnut  Trees  of  two  to  five  years  growth. 

Evergreen  Treei  of  large  uses,  comprising  Norway  Spruce,  Hem- 
lock, and  White  and  Blue  Spruces,  Bidm  m  Gilead  Fir,  ArborvitSB 
of  six  kinds,  Sweedish  and  Irish  Junipers,  ant!  Pines  of  various  rare 
apecies.  Also.  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Deodar  Cedar,  Cryptomeria, 
Araucaria,  Munonia  of  differem  species,  Abies  morinda,  Tree  Box 
of  different  kinds,  SO  varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  green  and  varii'ga- 
ted  Jajpan  Euonymns,  Slid  IrMi  Yew,  all  of  good  siae.  The  coll««- 
tion  or  Evergreens  is  imequaDed. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  of  the  lai^rcM  "^^c** 
•uiiaMe  frr  imparting  immediate  ornament.  Also,  SS,000  Roses  or 
the  Daily,  Perpetual,  Moss,  and  other  varieties  on  their  own  roots 
and  none  badded. 

10,000  finest  Foreign  and  American  Ornpevines,  includmg  several 
native  varieties  superior  to  the  Isabella.  Above  100  beautifuTChineso 
double  Herbaceous  Pnsonie*,  and  40  very  splendid  varieties  of  the 
Tree  Poeony.  many  of  which  are  laige  plants 

A  large  collection  of  Bulbous  flower  roots  and  Herbaceooa  flower- 
iuffplants  at  low  rates. 

The  new  Supplement  Catalrgue  iitft  issued,  comprises  all  the  es- 
timable varieties  of  Strawberries,  including  30  splendkl  varieties 
never  before  announced,  tt^ther  with  the  new  Califomlan  Trees 
and  plants  and  the  noveltie*  of  tyerv  class  latterly  brought  to  notice. 
Priced  catalogues  iu  three  parts  will  be  sent  to  post-paid  appticanta 
who  enclose  stamps.  Nov.  1 — It. 

N.  B/— A  wholesale  Catdogue  also  for  Norserifls  and  dlb«r  vendan. 


Xinderhook  Mtmery  Mid  Onrden. 

Al  Xindtrkodtt  CUumbia  sa.,  Nttf-TsHk. 

'^PHE  proprietor  has  on  hand  his  usual  large  supply  of  Fnut  sed 
A  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  bushes,  Grapevines,  Hedge  plants,  Raspberries,  Suaw- 
berries,  Ac. 

'Ilie  Trees  are  of  large  size,  thriAy  growth,  and  well  rooted,  and 
can  furnish  nearly  all  toie  new  varieties  ordered,  and.  j^  sell  si  ths 
lowest  market  prices. 

Ornamental  trees  being  grown  extcnrivdy,  can  foe  famished  by 
the  hundred  at  very  reasonable  rates  European  Linden,  Mornitaa 
Ash,  Scotch  Elm.  English  Elms,  English  Sycamore,  Weepnig  Wil- 
low, with'a  good  eolTectiou  of  Roses,  Greeu-boose  plants,  &c-.  aB 
wliich  con  be  supplied  in  quontities  to  suit  porcbasen.  Cautogocs 
will  be  forwaided  to  all  applicanls. 

Nov.  l~lt. H.  SNYDER,  Nurseryman,  KJoderbook. 

STATE  AOBICULTUXAL  WABXH0liB8B. 

EMERY^S,  Kell's,  and  Wheeler's  Horse  Powers  and  Thxeahea. 
Hovey*B,  CUuton*ii,  Tbwer's,  Sinclair's  and  Bods,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Cutters. 

Yegefable  Cotters  for  slicing  up  potaioea,  beets,  4e. 

Com  Shellers  of  various  patterns. 

Fanning  Mills  of  Bryan's  make-^ys  s  eonaidand  oc*  of  tkahcsl 
Mills  ill  use. 

Cluitoii's,  BaiBbon»gh*a  and  other  makes. 

Prouiy  4  Mears*  premium  Plows  of  all  sdsea. 

Minor  4  Bonon'f  and  Eagle  Plows. 

Harrows  of  Geddes,  Triangle  and  Scoieb  patterns. 

Paruig  Plow,  a  superior  article  made  under  the  direciioa  of  IVot 
Mapes. 

Subsofl  Plowa,  of  Weir's  pattern,  whidi  is  half  thedruA  of  ihe  dd 
style. 

Ox  or  Road  Scrapers,  Seed  8owei«,  Cuhnraion,  4c. 

FieM  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Fertilixers,  such  as  Guano,  Bone  dost,  Bone  Coal,  Plaster,  Pob- 
drette,  Bone  Manure  and  Sulphate  of  Soda.    For  sale  by 

GEO.  H.  BARR. 
No.  S5  aiff  street,  New-Yoik. 


To  FaniMn  and  Plantain. 


Nov.  1— It 


THE  auhscriber  has  made  a  contract  for  a  largtfgfhumUy  of  bone 
dust,  ground  fine.  abo.  for  the  sawings  and  turnings  o(  butioas, 
which  he  titers  for  sale  at  9:2^)5  per  barrell,  iucludiiig  package,  war- 
ranted pme^  Owing  to  the  larg^  demand  this  season,  raauy  were 
disappointed  in  getting  their  supply,  without  paying  exorbitant  prices 
(elsewhere.)    Farmers  and  Planters  will  pMaae  send  iu  their  offdeis 


at  their  enrlMM>t  conveiiienoe,  slating  the  quanthy  they  wiD  want,  and 
at  what  time  the  same  n  to  be  delivered.  It  is  necessary  to  hare 
their  orders  ai  this  season  to  enable  me  to  reserve  for  them  their  kUfK 
ply  in  the  spring  or  eariier.  If  they  desire,  now  in  store.  Perm-iaB 
guano.  Bone  black,  Wood's  Reuovating  Salts,  Potash.  Od  of  vimol 
and  Potidreue.  GEO.  H.  BARR, 

State  Agrieulinral  Wardioase, 
Nov.  1— It.' No.  as  Cliff  street.  New-Ycet. 

A  BABE  OHAKOH! 

POMONA  FARM  FOR  SALE— coosistingof  190  acres  of  excd- 
leiit  land,  including  a  young  Orchard  of  Fif  v  acres,  ecsnainii^ 
ovet  five  tliousand  trees,  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  apple  and  peaeht 
selected  with  especial  reference  to  market  purposes — the  apples  inoaUy 
of  the  longest  keeping  varieties,  designed  for  the  Southern  markeia. 
The  peach  trees  are  planted  alternately  between  the  apple,  so  as  to 
be  removed  by  tht  time  'the  latter  will  need  all  the  ground.  About 
half  of  the  trees  have  been  planted  two  yean,  the  rest  one  yiear,  and 
a  thousand  or  more  of  the  peach  may  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  the 
coming  season.  In  a  very  few  years,  it  is  believed,  one  i^Dod  crcip 
of  fruit  from  tliis  Orchard  will  be  worth  sufficient  to  pay  fiv  iha  ca> 
tire  purchase  of  the  farm. 

Pomona  Farm  is  situated  near  the  viHaga  of  West  Jeflfcrson,  14 
miles  west  of  Columbus,  O^  at  the  httersectknof  the  Kattioml  Road. 
Xenia  Turnpike,  and  the  Ccdumbua  and  Cincitinatj  Railroad,  and 
within  100  I  odd  of  the  Depot;  aflbrdirw  excoHeot  fodlities  for  trans- 

Ktrtiiig  fruit  and  otlier  products  to  market.  T1)e  situation  is  beami- 
Ily  elevated  and  undulating,  and  remarkably  healthy,  and  is  w«a 
adapted  for  fruit  and  grain  growing,  poultry  raising,  4c.  Aboat  100 
rods  of  Osage  Orange  Hedge  wfis  Haiited  on  the  prcmisea last  apriaig. 
and  plants  are  now  ready  for  cornpietJQg  the  enclosure  of  tbeoreliara 
tlie  coming  spring,  if  desired.  Tliis  property  was  purchased  aed 
improved  by  me  predictor  for  his  own  permanent  use,  but  findinf  k 
inconvenient  to  attend  his  business  in  tcwn  and  this  at  ^  same  tinie, 
he  has  concluded  to  allow  some  one  eke  to  reap  the  fimks  of  his  I** 
bor,  only  asking  a  small  return  for  hia  axpendhurss. 
For  particulars,  address,  M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

Nov.  1, 18S1— 1.«  Editor  Ohio  Cuhivalor,  Cdumbns,  Ohio. 
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LinHER  TUCKER  4.  SANFORD  HOWARD,  Edins. 
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11^  AU  aubacriptions  to  eommcnoe  with  the  vofanne,  (Ifae  J« 
No.,)  and  to  be  paiv  ew  advaxcx. 
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DOS,  for  each  insertioo.    No  vanatkn  mate  from  these  teroA 
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Ctoss  of  the  Tolnme. 

AnOTHia  year  hM  beenadded  toonr  labors,  vhich 
pletes  tbc  twekti-fimt,  aince  an  early  forihed  love  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  aQrincouvlctionthatDO  branch 
of  industry  so  much  Dcoded  the  aid  of  the  press,  induc- 
ed ns  to  euibark  in  the  then  new  enterprise  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Journal.  'We  were,  at  that  period,  almost  alone, 
and  the  support  received  Tor  tLe  Urst  two  or  throe 
years,  would  have  driven  ]esG  sangulno  hearts  from  the 
field  iu  despair;  but  finding  a  few  who  appreciated  our 
eObrta,  and  extended  to  lutheirsympaCby,  we  perscTcr- 
ed  until  we  saw  oar  fkvorite  Gimesii  TASiTEa  increase 
in  circulation,  ttom  a  few  hundreds  in  1831  and  '32,  to 
■eventeen  thousand  in  1339,  when  it  was  united  ivllh  The 
Cultivator.  We  deem  it  no  more  tl^  Just  to  name, 
among  those  to  whom  we  wcrcHiost  indebted  for  aid  and 
■ynipalhy,JiiDqEBnEt./ or  Albany,  UoD.  Dan  BsADtxr 
and  Willis  Gailobd,  <^  Onondags  county,  men  whose 
early  and  stronuous  efforts  ia  the  cause  of  agricultural 
Improvement  shonlt^  n>ake  their  memory  duly  cherished, 
— Da  Tin  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county^  Lewis  P.  Aurh,. 
of  Erie  county,  and  Lthan  B.  Iiahowoetht,  of  Monroe 
county,  all  of  whom,  by  tlicir  constant  and  valuable  eon- 
tribulions,.  did  macb  to  giva  character  to  our  Joaraal, 
knd  place  <l  on  a  Arm  basis. 

Then — ia  1831 — there  were  hut  three  pr  foar  agricnl- 
tural  papers  In  the  Union,  and  thcs^  had  a  very  limited 
circulation,  and  but  ftw  Agricultural  Sooictiea.  Scarce- 
ly a  book  on  rural  afTairs  could  be  procured,  because 
there  was  no  demand  for  Uicm.  Farmers  liad  little  am- 
bition, and  thelr'&nh's,' with  rar«  exceptions,  were  rat>ld- 
ly  deteriorating. 

Now,  Agricnitaral  Papers  and  Books  are  scattered 
In'oadcast  over  our  land,  and  the  demand  fbr  infbmiiitiOQ  - 
taxes  science  and  experimental  Industry  to  the  utmost. 
The  wonderful  flchleMments  of  American  ingenuity,  ener- 
■gy,  and  Intelligence,  are  nowhere  more  distinctly  per- 
ceptible than  in  the  change  in  the  agrlcultni 


tho  Unloii^j^^^jjd^^^^  ' 

MMe  oni^MR^^M^^^pd 


Hf,  i^oso  naten  bear  anay  the  prodncts  of 
oar  soil,  there  have  been  springing  up  Inlelligant,  think- 
ing termers.  We  see  proof  of  this  In  the  crowded  fa!i«, 
in  which  slates  vie  with  each  other  in  tho  fruit  of  their 
labors.  In  the  usefulness  of  their  Inventions,  in  the  beauty 
»od  superiority  of  their  domestic  animals.  Neighbors, 
towns,  coDDtles,  stales  and  nations,  are  all  ambitious  to 
excel  in  Uils  ftrtt-torn  cf  arli,  and  to  add  new  dignity 


to  a  profeaskiii  «tf  stable  as  tho  scnl  It  eultivatei,  as  wid* 
BE  the  earth  it  tills.  Science  boMts  nCit  now  so  madi  of 
the  wonderfutnesa  and  intricacy  of  its  results,  aa  of  their 
useful  and  practkal  bearing.  Giving  each  feature  oT 
this  progressive  sge  Its  proper  conslderalion,  we  mn«t  ba 
allowed  to  rank  advance  in  Agriculturti  as  among  thejlrit 
of  our  national  improvaments. 

From  all  this  we  ^ther  abaodant  reward  for  past  ex- 
arUon,and  bicrcaalngenconragetiient  fortbenitnre.  Tha 
science  of  Agriculture  b  yet  in  Its  inlhiicf.  A  merefrao- 
tion  of  the  farming  po^Ailation  are  aroused  to  tba  work 
of  improvoment,  and  who  can  ny  tliat  bis  desire  fbr 
knowledge  on  this  subject  is  satidedl  The  past  slioald 
only  teach  os  what  Migjity  resnlla  oontipned  eObrt  luaj 
bring  out  of  tbefaiare.  There  are  momentary  demands 
thit  onco  met,  are  sever  again  beard  of.  There  are  flno- 
tiiatiog  interesta,  that  demand  aoxUiaties  as  *ariable,ba( 
tUere  are  also  fixed  and  deeper  demands  which  can  never 
be  fiilV  supfJied, — interests  which  cannot  be  pmsed 
homo  too  closdy,  or  consulted  too  much.  Eiator^',  aa 
weU  aa«xperieDCe,  leaches  that  no  sdieme  can  be  carried 
into'  saccecsful  execution,  that  Is  not  vitally  connected 
with  Uie  permanent  well-being  of  the  country.  Tltat 
an  improved  and  fertile  soil,  and  cnllivated,  resolal«,BC-. 
tive  laborers  on  It,  areUie  nns  ;ih>  rum  of  a  proqiSTOUi 
nation  and  a  h^ipy  people,  no  one  will  deny.  To  Htirfy 
the  demand  for  reliable  information — to  direct  inquiry, 
— -Wdocite  investigation, — to  form  a  correct  taste  on  sab-. 
ject*  uf  agricultural  interest,  and  to  perfect  a  system  tit' 
'husbandry,  are  our  aims.  In  tlie  vanBty,  worth,  and- 
amount  of  matter  we  present,  we  are  determined  not  to 
be  out-done.  To  meet,  as  far  ai  posdble,  the  wanta  eC 
tbeogf, — to  deserve  the  support  and  co-operatlocorthose 
to  whose  interesta  we  devote  our  best  eObrts,  is  oar  pnr- 
■peee. 

It  is  then  with  little  regret  that  we  see  the  close  of 

another  volume  of  Tbe  Cultivatou,  for  It  brings  renew- 

hope  that  the  seed  it  has  sown  will  spring  ap  and  bear 

icbcr  harvest  than  any  of  its  predecessors;  and  wo  shall 

year's  laixirs  la  the  full  confidence 

>peratIon  and 

which  has  been  so  libemlly  ai 
upon  our  cfTorl)  during  the  twihtt-ome  years   now    ' 
broi^ht  to  their  close. 

tJ'  We  are  preparing  a  FioroKuLALHAHACfor  1853, 
which  will  form  the  first  tlilrty-two  pages  of  onr  next 
and  be  sent  with  tbe  Jannarj  mitober  to  alt  onr 
fabK:ri^n. 
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BT  W.  a.  BDMVNDflOJf. 


CvhTVrXTlOl^MD  MAHAGSMSHTOrTHBWBEAT  GbOP. 


—The  past  seaa^  owing  to  the  cold  and  frequent  rains 
that  occurred  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
monthS;  has  been  rery  unfavorable  for  both  [faring 
and  winter  yarieties  of  wheat.  The  country  was  com- 
pletely submerged  with  water  and  mud,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  months,  and  on  the  Talleys  and  high 
table  lands,  the  crops  of  wheat,  com  and  oats,  proved 
an  entire  failure  throughout  a  breadth  of  territory  equal 
to  tiie  area  of  the  arable  land  of  New-Tork.  The  early 
settlers  of  the  country  have  no  recollection  of  a  similar 
rise  of  waters ;  and  indeed  the  damage  to  the  crops  from 
this  source,  excepting  on  some  of  the  low  river  bottom 
lands,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  in  future  seasons,  any 
more  than  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  states,  might  with 
propriety  anticipate  occasionally  a  similar  catastrophe. 
In  an  average  of  seasons,  the  natural  tendency  indicated 
by  the  topographical  formation  of  the  western  prairies, 
would  be  a  short  supply  of  summer  rains,  rather  than 
an  excess;  and  this  fact  is  here  mentioned  to  allay  mis- 
apprehensions that  may  be  formed,  by  those  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  west,  based  upon  the  losses  sus- 
tained to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  vast  and 
interesting  r^^n  of  country  the  present  season. 

The  wheat  plant,  as  all  experienced  cultivators  will  ad- 
mit, del^hts  in  a  dry  porous  soil,  one  that  will  not  hold 
any  superabundance  of  water  that  may  fiill  Arom  the 
heavens  on  or  near  the  surface,  like  a  bashi ;  but  will  al- 
low, after  the  active  soil  becomes  sufficiently  saturated, 
the  balance  to  either  pass  off  over  the  surface,  or  else 
settle  down  into  a  porous  gravelly  subsoil  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  presence  of  the  roots  of  plants  to  prevent 
any  serious  injury.  Besides  this,  with  proper  fkrming, 
a  dry  summer  Is  always  more  propitious  on  this  continent 
fbr  winter  wheat  tlian  a  wet  one.  For  these  reasons,  and 
many  others  that  in  due  course  of  time  we  shall  fHilly 
mention,  we  felt  warranted  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  day  is  not  fkr  distant  when  the  anticipations 
formerly  entertained  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Yalley, 
becoming  the.  most  productive  granary  of  the  world,  will 
be  fully  realised.  The  qualities  of  the  soil,  the  influences 
of  climate  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
all  conspire  to  make  our  prediction,  among  the  easiest 
possible  things  to  be  accomplished.  Abundant  crops  of 
the  delicate  descriptions  of  grain  will  not,  however,  grow 
spontaneously,  but  by  investing  the  same  amount  of  skill 
and  capital  hi  their  cultivation  and  management,  a  larger 
yield  may  in  an  average  of  seasons  be  produced,  than 
can  be  done  in  the  Union.  Although  rains  were  so 
abundant  the  present  season  as  to  drown  out  the  crops  in 
the  valleys,  yet  on  all  high  rolling  \^r^^JbU^f904^^^ 
of  wheat  would  i;ange  from- lA^ftS^  btishels  per  acre, 
where  any  thing  like  Justice  was  done  the  crop  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Rust,  on  either  winter  or 
spring  wheat,  was  by  no  means  common,  and  the 
weather  was  of  that  peculiar  damp  and  warm  character 
that  would  have  predisposed  the  crop  in  New- York  to 
that  disease.  This  great  bane  to  the  wheat  growu^  m- 
tereits  of  Pennsylwiiay  New-York  and  New  Ei^land 


states,  is  not  considered  by  the  fkrmers  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  as  among  the  necessary  contingencies  to  check  their 
success  in  growing  wheat  crops.  This  is  decidedly  a  fa- 
vorable omen,  and  it  is  one  that  has  a  greater  influence  on 
our  mind  than  any  other  in  producing  the  conviction, 
that  the  wheat  growing  power  of  these  states  are  by  no 
means  understood  by  those  who  eagerly  advise  the  fann- 
ers to  cease  growing  breadstuffs,  and  turn  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  com,  to  grazing,  and  other  branches 
of  agriculture.  It  is  proper  here  to  state,  however,  that 
there  are  sections  of  country  that  are  quite  too  level  for 
the  profitable  growth  of  wheat,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  arable  lands  are  adapted  by  natnre  for  tUs 
crop.  Indeed,  judging  (Vom  what  we  have  already  seen, 
we  should  conclude  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
those  states  may  be  denominated  wheat  soils,  than  oould 
be  claimed  by  either  Ohio  or  New- York. 

The  timber  iuTariably  skirts  along  the  rivers  and 
streams,  and  in  proportion  as  the  streams  get  smaller  the 
breadth  of  timber  widens.  Along  4he  HissisBippi,  df- 
nols.  Fox,  Hock,  Desmoines,  Cedar  and  other  riveni  of 
the  largest  size,  only  from  one  to  five  mfles  in  width  of 
timber  are  skirted  along  their'  borders;  but  as  soon  as 
the  traveller  reaches  the  source  of  those  a^Tcama,  where 
an  abundance  of  springs  almost  Invariably  abound  and 
the  country  becomes  beautif^illy  undulating  and  frequent- 
ly interspersed  with  small  living  streams,  few  or  nolaige 
prauies  are  found,  and  the  timber  and  prairie  land  are 
nearly  equally  divided.  Wherever  large  streams  or  ri- 
vers run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  timbered  land 
as  has  already  been  stated,  is  scarce^  but  at  the  head  of 
those  rivers  or  streams,  nature  has  wisdy  arraiiced  a 
beautiful  high  rolling  country,  thickly  interspersed  with 
never  falling  springs  and  an  abundance  of  endnrii^  wa- 
ter power  for  hydraulic  purposes;  and  besides  tlie  prairie 
and  woodlands  are  so  beautif^Uy  divided  that  no  one 
need  be  at  either  much  expense  or  trouble  in  owning  a 
farm  which  in  pohit  of  beauty  and  quality  has  no  livmb 
in  any  other  country  through  which  we  have  previonflly 
travelled. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  prairie  country,  words 
would  fail  in  appropriately  portraying  their  beauty  so  as 
to  convey  any  thing  like  an  accurate  impression  of  their 
vastness  and  grandeur.    A  prairie  ten  miles  in  breadth 
and  fifty  in  length,  may  be 'Considered  an  average  sise 
for  those  that  stretch  along  the  larger  branches  of  sodi 
rivers  as  Illinois,  Rock  and  Demoines.    But  the  Hisssrip- 
pi  and  Illinois  rivers  afibrd  prairies  many  hundred  mg<i« 
in  length  and  fVom  twenty  to  forty  mfles  la  breadth. 
These  large  prairies  are  not  desirable  for  arable  culture, 
(torn  the  ftkci  that  the  entire  abeence  of  timber  g^vcs 
them  a  perfectly  monotonous  appearance,  aomncb  so  that 
UirM|||MM^^yeto  behold  them;  ai^besidea the 
VMPv^^^^^^B|h>f  tfHI^fMMHI^  so  great 
that  for  some  uMiKome  they  will  not  be  sought  after 
by  capitalists  or  be  brought  into  cultivation.    A  prairie 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  width  arid  some  twenty  miles 
in  length  is  among  the  prettiest  rural  sights  we  have  yet 
had  the  good  fortune  of  beholding.    In  almost  erery  in- 
stance where  prairies  of  this  size  have  come  under  o«r 
observation,  they  have  presented  a  beautiful  undnlatii^ 
appearance,  rollhig  back  hn  both  db«ctionB  fhwtht 
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woodland  y  in  a  style  that  would  thoroughly  captiyate  the 
mind  of  every  true  admirer  of  nature ,  until  the  summit 
level  was  attained,  wlien  an  unbroken  stretch  of  high 
level  table  land  Intervened  between  the  undulating  por* 
tions,  ranging  from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  as 
far  in  the  distance  lengthwise  of  the  prairie  as  the  eye 
eould  behold,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  any  ob- 
object  other  than  herds  of  sleek  fat  cattle  grazing  on  the 
rich  herbage  so  bounteously  supplied  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence. Bordering  these  prairies,  ravines  repeatedly 
join  on  to  the  belt  of  woodlands,  which  itct  as  feeders  to 
the  streams,  and  carry  off  the  over  supply  of  water  that 
falls  in  shape  of  rains.  Since  the  white  man  has  taken 
possession  of  the  country,  great  care  has  been  observed 
to  prevent  the  fires  from  running  over  the  prairies,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  when  the  red  man  of  the  forest 
owned  the  country.  These  ravines  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, have  become  skirted  with  a  young  growth  of 
beautiful  timber,  in  many  instances  a  mile  in  width,  and 
frequently  from  one  to  five  miles  in  length.  Mid  occur- 
ring in  favorable  distances  of  Arom  two  to  five  miles  apart, 
have  a  charming  influence  in  imparting  a  rich  and  health- 
ful appearance  to  the  rural  landscape,  that  can  neither  be 
imagined  nor  described. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  much  greater  supply  of  wood, 
in  Illinois  especially,  than  was  the  case  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  supply  will  go  on  increasing,  until  in  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  timber  will  be  sufficiently  abundant  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  What  is  now  much  wanted  is  a 
thick  growth  of  young  timber  around  each  quarter  sec- 
tion of  prairie,  averaging  some  six  rods  in  width.  This 
could  he  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  in  ten  years 
the  timber  would  attain  the  average  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
and  would  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  but 
would  shelter  the  fields  from  the  raking  winds  of  winter, 
and  ultimately  be  the  means  of  supplying  the  country 
with  an  abundance  of  wood  for  ftiel  and  buOding  purpo- 
ses. Live  fences,  where  timber  is  scarce,  are  the  best 
and  cheapest  for  a  prairie  country ;  and  at  an  early  day 
we  shall  give  our  views  in  full,  accompanied  with  some 
practical  directions  on  this  somewhat  new  and  important 
Inranch  of  business  to  American  formers. 

At  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  streams  we  have  yet  visi- 
ted, a  wide  range  of  country,  lying  between  the  heavy 
timbered  land  and  the  prairies,  occurs,  which  is  here  de- 
nominated **  barrtiity  The  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
timber  grown  upon  it^  greatly  resemUe  those  of  the  oak 
openings,  so  distinguished  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
clover,  in  Genesee  and  Monroe  counties,  !New-York,  with 
the  difference  in  fkvor  of  those  of  the  west,  that  the 
ground  is  much  richer  in  vegetable  mold,  from  the  (act 
that  a  vast  growth  of  prairie  grass,  where  the  timber  is 
thin,  is  usually  seen.  This  deep  vegetable  soil,  ranging 
from  four  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  would  relieve  the  farm- 
ers in  a  great  measure  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
gypsum  as  a  top  dressing  on  thehr  clover  crops,  which  in 
the  east  has  been  found  indispensible  for  the  success  of 
the  clover  and  the  succeeding  wheat  crop.  We  learn 
from  reliable  sources  that  the  barren  lands  so  called  uni- 
formly are  located  at  the  head  waters  of  all  the  streams 
of  the  west.  These  to  our  mind  are  the  most  valuable 
lands  of  the  country ;  and  for  the  cultivation  of  clover 
and  wheat,  and  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  will  some 
day  be  as  mufeh  appreciated,  as  has  become  the  cele- 
brated soil  of  Wheatland,  New- York.  It  is  proper  here 
to  remark  that  on  the  barrens,  or  oak  opeifings,  clover 
and  sheep,  are  employed  as  the  agenta  by  whidb  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  of  Uie  soil  are  replenished  and  enlarged, 
converting  a  naturally  poor  or  barren  cbr-  soil.  In  process 
of  time  to  one  so  rich  and  fertile  and  m  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  crop,  as  to  produce  in  an  average  of  sea- 
sons  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  the  finest  quality  of 
wheat  per  acre.  These  lands  may  now  be  hsid  for  from 
one  to  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  indeed  are  thought  !n 
most  cases  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

There  is  ordinarily  sufficient  timber  upon  this  quality 
of  land  to  fence  it,  and  the  clearing,  plowing  and  grub, 
bing  will  cost  from  $6  to  $8  per  acre — which  with  a  fee 
simple  title,  will  bring  it  up  to  a  price  ranging  fW>m 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre  under  ftnoe  aiMl  in  crop. 


The  first  year  it  will  produce  about  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  the  second  year  it  should  be  summer 
fallowed  by  plowing  once  in  autumn  and  twice  in  summer, 
and  sowed  with  wheat  in  the  ^rly  part  of  September, 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre .^  With  the  wheat 
crop,  the  land  should  be  seeded  witlMover  and  timoUiy 
and  pastured  or  mowed,  the  first  year,  and  the  second 
year's  clover  pastured  till  midsummer,  and  the  clover' 
sod  in  the  early  part  of  August  plowed  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible for  wheatr--onoe  plowing  only  would  be  necessary, 
and  by  breaking  up  the  clover  sod  at  least  one  month  be- 
fore the  period  for  sowing,  the  ground  will  become  suf- 
ficiently pulverized  to  be  seeded  with  a  drilling  machine, 
which  in  all  cases  may  be  advantageously  employed,  when 
the  land  is  dear  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  forgoing  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  plan  of  cul- 
tivation we  should  practice,  were  we  to  attempt  success- 
fully to  grow  wheat  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  on  the 
barrens  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  In  an  average  of  seasons, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  at  least  thirty  bushels 
of  first  quality  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  the  land  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period  of  time  would  continue  to  yicdid 
that  or  a  greater  quantity  in  periods  of  three  years.  If 
the  whole  of  the  clover  was  fed  on  the  ground  it  would 
ultimately  become  so  rich  that  damage  would  be  expe- 
rienced from  an  excessive  amount  of  straw,  but  a  skillful 
operator  would  then  either  cut  a  crop  of  hay  in  one  of 
the  two  years  that  it  would  be  in  clover  sod,  or  dse  in 
each  breaking  up  plow  from  two  to  three  indies  deeper 
than  the  previous  plowing  until  the  soil  became  broken 
and  ft-iable  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inchea . 
The  soil,  both  surface  and  subsoil,  on  the  barrens,  is  of  a 
dry  warm  nature,  and  the  sur&ce  is  in  all  cases  sufficient- 
ly undulating  to  constitute  it  in  an  eminent  degree  among 
the  best  wheat  lands  of  this  Union;  yet  we  find  that  it  is 
a  perfect  drug  in  the  market,  so  much  so  tiiat  mj^ch  of 
it  can  be  had  at  Congress  price,  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  large  and  populous  villages  and  settlements.  The 
wheat  plants  on  those  barrens,  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
winter  killed  as  on  the  prairies,  and  now  and  thenafton- 
er,  with  whom  we  conversed  on  the  subject,  acknowledged 
that  those  lands  might  some  day  be  brou^^t  into  profita- 
ble cultivation. 

The  difficulty  of  growing  in  an  average  of  years  a  hi^ 
ly  remunerative  crop  of  wheat,  on  a  deep,  ri^h,  pra&ie 
soil,  IB  much  greater  than  what  would  be  experienced 
under  the  foregoing  treatment,  on  lands  in  a  state  of  na* 
^ure,  so  poor  that  it  is  thought  at  the  present  time  to  bo 
so  worthless  that  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  dearing, 
fbncing,  and  cultivation.  These  difflcultieB,  however,  are 
not  of  that  nature  as  to  make  them  insurmountable  by  a 
scientific  farmer,  or  one,  rather,  who  understands  adapt- 
ing his  soil  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  crops 
he  attempts  to  cultivate.  Whiter  killing  by  winter  and 
spring  frosts;  the  blowing  of  the  small  particles  of  the 
soQ  on  the  surface,  thus  exposing  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  the  action  of  the  rays  of  sun,  tuid  to  frosts ;  and  die  al- 
most total  absence  of  snow,  uj  which  no  protection  is 
given  to  the  wheat  crops  during  winter,  are  among  the 
serious  obstacles  that  a  western  prairie  fiirmer  has  to  c(Mi- 
tend  with,  provided  he  makes  the  business  of  wheat  grow- 
ing a  primary  object.  These  may  he  sufficiently  obviat- 
ed by  a  clever  process  of  engineering,  if  the  term  he  sd^ 
misslble  in  this  instance,  so  as  to  secure,  in  ordinary  ca- 
ses, fiivorable  results.  Deep  culture  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture by  which  a  moderately  deep  vegetable  soil  can  be 
fitted  for  the  success  of  the  winter  wheat  plants.  In  all 
cases  where  it  is  practicaUe  to  bring  to  the  surface  ftwa 
two  to  three  inches  of  clay,  no  reasonable  efibrt  should 
be  spared  to  effect  that  object.  The  late  autumn  months, 
if  other  things  be  equal  for  the  performance  of  this  la- 
bor, are  the  best  calculated  to  ameliorate  an  inactive  soil, 
from  the  fact  that  the  fVosts  of  winter  have  a  more  per- 
feet  mechanical  action  on  stubborn,  or  inert  soils,  than 
any  other  agency.  In  all  cases  where  very  deep  plowing 
is  attempted,  with  a  view  of  uUhnately  preparing  the 
soil  for  winter  wheat,  the  fall  or  vrinter  should  be  cho- 
sen for  the  performance  of  the  work.  As  authmn plow- 
ing is  ordinarily  done,  it  frequently  not  only  does  no  good, 
but  a  palpable  damage  is  done  the  soil  i<>r  the  sucoeedhig 
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crop.  If  plowed  in  flat  beds,  or  landfl,  with  few  or  no 
paraUel  furrows  for  the  water  to  pass  off  from  the  but* 
ftoe,  the  freezing  and  thawings  during  winter  and  spring 
wni  cause  the  mass  to  run  toother,  and  in  the  tpnogf  in- 
stead  of  breakins^p  fine  and  mellow,  the  soU  wiU  be 
doddy,  and  totalf  unfitted  for  profitable  croppijog. 
Karrow  lands  with  deep  water  furrows,  appear  necessary 
to  obviate  this  evil ;  but  on  some  soil  the  natural  tenden- 
cy is  to  wash  aloQg  the  ftirrows  so  as  to  mak«  *deep 
trenches,  unfitting  the  land  in  many  instances  for  crop- 
ping, without  a  large  expenditure  be  made  in  reducing 
the  surfiK)e  to  a  perfect  level.  This  infiuenoe  of  course 
must  be  guarded  against,  and  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  autumn  plowing  or  deep-water  furrowing  unless, 
a  great  advantage  would  certainly  accrue  from  them. 
T&  best  method  with  which  we  are  practically  acquainted 
for  deepening  soils,  is  a  species  of  deep  trench  plowing 
whieh  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  western  country,  and 
which,  if  neatlv  done,  would  act  fike  a  charm  m  pulver- 
izing, and  in  changing  the  wild  and^dhesive  character  of 
new  pnirie  soils.  A  plow  thatwfll^naturally  turn  a  fur- 
row of  fifteen  Inches,  is  set  to  In m  thirty  inches,  and 
consequently  only  one  half  of  the  thirty  are  turned.  The 
flfkeen  inches  acted  upon  by  the  tfiow  is  made  to  rest 
neatly  upon  the  portion  not  turned,  so  that  the  two  ex- 
treme edges  are  brought  exactly  together.  If  the  fNirrow 
be  turned  six  inches  in  depth,  the  frost  and  atmosphere 
will  act  upon  a  surface  of  forty-two  inches,  instead  of  thir- 
ty in  the  ordinary  case.  The  whole  surface  of  the  field 
would  then  present  a  trenched  or  ribbed  appearance, 
exposing  a  much  larger  surfiiM^  to  the  action  of  frost  than 
would  ordinarily  be  the  case,  and  at  distances  of  thirty 
Inches  would  be  a  deep  drain,  which  would  thoroughly 
carry  off  any  surplus  water  that  might  otherwise  remain 
on  the  snr&ce.  In  addition  to  this,  a  sub-soil  plow  might 
be  made  to  pass  along  each  furrow  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  which  would  stiU  deepen  the  soil,  and  by 
mixing  the  sub-soil,  thus  tempered  by  frost  and  the  at- 
mospheric influences,  a  consistency  would  be  given  to  the 
whole  surfooe  acted  upon,  which  would  eminently  fit  it 
for  the  production  of  wiieat  or  any  other  crops,  with 
much  less  labor  than  would  be  required  if  the  common 
method  had  been  practiced.  Sod  thus  broken,  by  the 
two  sorfoces  being  brought  evenly  together,  will  undergo 
a  more  perfect  decomposition  than  by  any  other  process. 
The  furrows  being  so  close  together,  and  numerous,  will 
prevent  the  soil  washing  to  any  extent,  and  when  plowed 
crosswise  in  tlw  spring,  the  work  may  be  commenced 
much  earlier  than  land  not  thus  treated,  and  the  whole 
wHl  be  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  tilth. 

To  prevent  winter-killing  of  wheat,  a  fVesh  inverted 
clover  sod,  turned  up  in  narrow  lands;  a  liberal  seeding 
of  about  two  bushels  per  acre ;  early  sowing ;  and  drilling 
in  the  seed  in  rows  about  nine  inches  asunder,  are  among 
the  mose  feasible  plans  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  those  who  may  attempt  to  grow 
this  crop  extensively  on  a  prairie  soil.  Where  the  land 
is  properly  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  drill,  it  will  per- 
form an  important  office,  such  as  no  other  implement 
conld  effect  with  so  little  cost.  The  plants  being  in  rows, 
become  stronger  than  if  scattered  promiscuously  over  the 
gsound ;  the  roots  intertwine  in  each  other  so  perfectly 
that  the  frost  can  not  remove  the  one  without  the  others ; 
the  tops  of  plants  form  an  umbrella  covering,  which  pro- 
tects the  roots  from  early  and  late  frosts,  and  hence  the 
crop  will  arrive  at  an  earlier  maturity ;  and  the  free  cir- 
cnlation  of  air  between  the  rows  imparts  a  hard  outer  sur- 
fhoe  to  the  straw,  which  will  naturally  aid  it  to  resist  the 
attack  of  rust  and  fungus  productions.  Some,  we  are 
aware,  will  object  to  sowing  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
on  a  rich  prairie  soil,  but  if  the  system  of  culture  we  have 
hastily  submitted  for  public  trial  and  criticism  be  tested, 
we  pledge  our  word  for  it  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  result  will  be  highly  favorable,  and  when  the  system 
beccnnes  generally  practiced,  the  cry  of  hard  times  will 
be  among  the  things  that  were.  Ktokuck,  lotoaf 
Pet.,  1851. 

Get  in  wood  for  fuel  before  snow  ialls  deep.  See  that 
•afanals  are  well  dieltered. 


Statct  Cattle  Hhow  at  Baltlaiom. 

Wp  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Dr.  G.  B.  Smiib,  of 
Baltimore,  for  tjie  following  notice  of  this  show,  which 
appears,  from  all  accounts^  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  in  the  country. 

FODETB  AXSUAL  GATTI.B   ShOW  ABD  BXHIBITIOir    Of 

THB  llARrLAiiD'  Ao.  SociBTT. — This  great  exhibitioa 
commenced  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  October,  and  dosed 
on  Friday  evening  the  24th.  It  was  the  most  qdendid 
affair  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  State,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  United 
States.  At  all  events  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  or 
in  what  pointy  it  could  have  been  surpassed  anytektre. 
The  writer  of  this  has  been  familiar  with  such  scenes  for 
thuly  years,  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  has  care- 
fully read  details  of  those  in  Europe,  but^  taken  as  a 
whole,  he  is  tree  to  say  the  Maryland  display  of  1851  was 
unrivalled.  In  only  two  points  Qm  affair  did  not  equal 
some  of  the  Korthem  shows :  Beef  Cattle  and  Vinton. 
The  first  was  strangelj^  nc^ected  by  the  graziers  within 
our  jurisdiction,— -whj  supply  the  best  beef  in  the  worid, 
and  to  whom  the  Fhiladelpbia  and^Vew-Tork  victuallers 
are  indebted  for  a  vei|r  large  portion  of  tiieir  best  sup- 
plies. Even  in  this  pohit,  however,  there  was  a  good 
display,  and  even  old  John  Bull  could  have  supplied  him- 
self with  roasting  pieces  to  his  jolly  heart's  content.  Of 
the  second  point,  vUitor*,  if  the  numbers  compared  with 
agricultural  population  be  considered,  it  will  be  fomid 
that  even  in  this  view  we  carried  off  the  palm-triumphant- 
ly. FecuUar  circumstances  rendered  the  receipts  at  the 
gate  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  visitors.  The 
ground  and  buildings  are  owned  by  a  large  number  of 
stockholders,  all  of  whom  were  enUUed  to  free  admissi<m 
with  their  families,  and  to  duplicate  or  transferable 
tickets  in  number  according  to  the  number  of  dbares  of 
stock  held  by  them ;  and  all  menibers  of  the  Society  and 
their  fkmilies;  and  all  exhibitors,  servants  and  assistants, 
were  entitled  to  free  admission.  It  wiU  be  obvious  that 
these  free  admissions  embraced  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  attendants;  and  yet  the  receipts  at  the  gate  amounted 
to  upwards  of  five  thoueand  dollars  for  admiaaon  alone. 
The  friends  of  agriculture,  therefore,  may  coiigrainlate 
themselves  on  the  rapid  strides  this  great  interest  is  taking 
in  the  improvements  of  the  age. 

The  grounds  of  the  Society  are  located  about  two  mSes 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  its  northern  limits.  They  comprise  about 
twenty  acres,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  ground  is  clear  of  timber,  and  the 
balance  handsomely  covered  with  a  grove  of  thrifty  oaka. 
A  large  portion  is  a  fine  level,  the  rest  a  gentle  elenti<»i, 
on  which  the  builttngs  are  atuated.  The  Society's  build- 
ings are,  a  large  "  Household  Hall,"  in  tlie  fonn  of  a 
cross,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  various  domestic 
fabrics  of  the  farm-house,  dairy,  Sec.  A  Uuge  ladies' 
saloon,  a  large  house  for  office  use,  a  vegetable  exhibit)<m 
hall,  &c.,  and  five  large  refreshment  houses.  All  the 
gronnd  is  enclosed  with  a  high  board  fence,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  fence  inside  is  occupied  by  stalls  and  pens  for 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  Sul    There  are  nhie  hundred 
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Stalls  and  pens,  all  substantially  bnilt,  and  iindur  roof. 
The  high  ground  or  grove  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  oc- 
cupied by  pens  for  poultry,  diccp.  Sic.  Besides  the  So- 
ciety's buildings,  there  arc  two  others  built  and  occupied, 
one  by  Mr.  Whitman,  the  other  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  & 
'C6.,  fpr  the  accommodation  of  their  extensive  collections 
of  ^ricultural  implements,  and  add  gi*eatly  to  the  effect 
of  the  scene.  The  property  having  been  purchased  by 
a  stock  company  fbr  the  use  of  the  Society,  it  will  be 
Improved  and  arranged  with  a  view  to  permanency. 

The  exhiy^on  of  improved  cattle  was  very  imposing, 
and  comprised  all  the  various  breeds  of  any  note;  im- 
proved Durham  short  horn,  Devons,  Ayi-shires,  Holsteins, 
Alderne3*s,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred 
head.  Numerous  horses  for  farm  purposes,  of  light  and 
heavy  draft,  mules  and  jacks,embracing  many  of  the  most 
useful  breeds  knowii,Vere  exhibited.  The  number  of 
the  various  breeds  of  swine  was  very  great,  and  finer 
specimens  could  not  be  produced  anywhere.  The  writer 
felt  much  graUication  that  it  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to  act 
on  the  committoQ  ef  judges  to  award  premiums  for  the 
bttt  in.  this  department,  it  would  have  been  so  difficult 
to  stiioct  any  tern  out  of  the  several  hundi^eds  that  were 
entitled  to  much  preference.  All  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  were  also  there  in  great  numbers.  The  new  Ox- 
fordshire sheep  attracted  great  attention ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  sheep  were  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bingham 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  being  three  French  Merinoes, 
lately  imported  by  him.  These  came  too  late  for  com- 
petition, but  afforded  much  gratification.  The  poultry 
pens  were  supplied  with  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  of  every  known  breed.  Thousands 
of  wolf  hifohucd  people  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
great  additions  and  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  this  department  of  rural  economy.  The  collections 
of  implements  and  machines  exceeded,  beyond  measure, 
anything  heretofore  seen.  Every  description  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts  was 
there  in  great  profusion.  Threshing  machines,  worked 
by  horse  and  jsteam  power,  mills  for  grinding  com,  and 
corn  and  cob  crackers  and  grinders,  straw  and  hay  and 
root  cutters,  &c.  &c.,  a  list  of  all  of  which,  a  mere  cata- 
logue, would  occupy  a  whole  year's  publication  of  The 
Cultivator.  The  portable  sawing  machine  of  Mr.  Page, 
however,  ought  to  receive  special  notice,  as  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  effect  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  facilitating  the  construction  of  plank  roadsi  It  is 
easily  transported  to  the  spot  where  the  timber  grows. 
Is  worked  by  either  steam  or  horse  power,  and  cuts  the 
plank  of  any  desired  length  and  thickness,  with  wonder- 
Ail  precision  and  speed.  With  these  saw  mills  on  the 
lines  of  projected  plank  roads,  the  construction  of  these 
most  valuable  improvements  is  rendered  both  cheap  and 
easy.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  plank  roads  will  bo  as 
important  to  the  country  at  largo,  as  railroads  themselves, 
If  indeed  not  more  so.  They  will  everywhere  be  used 
and  will  form  the  connecting  tracks  between  farms  and 
small  towns  and  feeders  of  railroads,  and  this  saw  mill 
of  Mr.  Page  will  be  the  active  agent  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  tliat  the  Editors  of  the  Cultiva- 
tor could  not  have  been  here  to  see  this  our  great  exhibi- 


tion. I  inclose  a  detailed  list  of  the  premiums  awarded, 
and  horn  this  you  may  judge  somewhat  of  tlie  extent  of 
the  exhibition.  I  do  not  sui>po8e  you  will  be  able  to  find 
room  for*  it  in  The  CuUix'ator,  even  If  you  have  time  to 
count  the  number  of  premiums. 

Farming  in  Delaware  Coanty,  N«  Y* 


Eds.  Cdltivatoe— Having  just  returned  from  attend- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Delaware  County  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Delhi  the  8th  and  9th  of  this  month,  I 
thought  I  would  jot  down  some  few  remarks  growing  oni 
of  the  occasion.  Slight  and  unimportant  as  they  are, 
they  may  at  some  biuy  moments  answer  the  Imperatfre 
cry  of  "copy,"  when  you  could  ^ot,  otherwise,  conve- 
niently attend  to  it. 

A  stronger  and  more  real  motive,  however,  is  that  in 
this  day  of  Intelligence,  when  the  enlightened  fanner  is 
sensible  that  an  agricultural  paper  is  as  necessary  to  his 
business  as  an  almanac.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  I 
can  so  well  venture  a  few  suggestions  to  the  rising  Scotch 
agriculturists  I  there  met,  as  through  the  medium  of  the 
"Cultivator'' — ^presuming  always,  that  a  community, 
apparently  so  bent  on  advancement,  would  not  neglect  so 
important  an  assistance.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  esti- 
mate the  intelligence  and  advancement  of  a  hiral  di»> 
trict,  in  some  degree^  by  the  number  of  agricultural 
periodicals  it  requires. 

From  Morris  to  Oneonta,  we  had  a  beautiftil  drive 
over  a  fine  road.  Here  we  crossed  the  Susquehanna. 
Leaving  it  to  wander  down  Its  own  fertile  valley,  we  com- 
menced clambering  our  way  over  the  rough  and  stoney 
mountains  of  Davenport,  thence  dropping  Into  the  little 
valley  of  the  Olcout,  we  soon  recommenced  our  toilsome 
way  to  the  high  lands  of  Merideth.  Here  the  scene 
changed,  and  our  view  opened  on  well  cultivated  fields, 
regular  enclosures,  and  comfortable  homesteads.  A 
handsome  residence,  with  a  fine  farm  of  eight  hundred 
acres,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  belonging  to  S.  A.  Law, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Coimty  Ag.  Society,  and  whose 
great  exertions,  in  common  with  those  of  some  few  others, 
have,  I  am  told,  Infused  an  enei^  and  vitality  intu  the 
society,  that  promises  higher  results  than  have  heretofore 
been  attained. 

We  now  had  descending  ground,  and  a  tolerable  road 
into  the  pretty  village  of  Delhi,  which  we  reached  about 
noon.  I  will  here  remark,  that  had  we  returned  home 
by  the  same  road,  we  might  well  liave  wondered  what 
intei*est  or  what  object  there  could  have  been  in  either 
claiming  or  defending  such  lands ;  but  returning,  as  we 
did,  by  Franklin,  we  were  sho^vn  a  very  improved  face 
of  the  county,  and  we  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  in- 
dustry, perseverance  and  skill,  which  had  thns  tamed 
down  and  subjected  to  the  plow  such  wild  lands. 

After  dining  at  a  most'comfortable  and  excellent  hotel, 
belonging  to  Judge  Edgei*ton,  we  walked  to  the  ground 
enclosed  for  the  Exhibition,  where  we  found  a  variety  of 
stock  from  breeds,  evidently  selected  with  that  good  sense 
and  judgment  which  gives  due  consideration  to  the  dr- 
aimstances  of  climate,  cultuie  and  character  of  the  fhrme 
on  which  they  were  to  be  placed.  In  the  various  sheep 
jKjns,  were  to  be  scon  some  admirable  "Cheviots,'* 
allowing  purity  of  blood  and  great  constitution ;  near  thcolk 
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were  a  few  good  South  Downs,  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
with  their  hardy  rivals  of  the  mountain,  and  claiming 
something  on  the  score  of  earlier  maturity.  There  also 
was  to  be  found  the  little  Saxon  and  its  various  Merino 
crosses,  wrapped  in  their  light  but  beautiful  coats  of  ex- 
quisite wool;  a  dress 8<m)ewhat  more  aristocratic,  I  must 
allow,  than  the  fiieze  jackets  of  their  Highland  and  £ng- 
lish  neighbors  ,*  but  winter,  sharp  biting  winter,  will  de- 
cide their  relative  value.  Two  French  Merino  lambs 
were  also  on  the  groimd,  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  F.  Mc- 
intosh, of  Otsego  CO.,  which  created  much  speculation 
and  no  small  inquiiy,  this  being  quite  a  sheep  district. 

The  display  of  working  oxen  told  its  o^vn  story,  for 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  yoke,  they  were  ill-matched, 
ill-trained,  and  Ill-conditioned,  and  evidently  of  small  ac- 
count with  the  Scotch  farmer,  who  undoubtedly  finds 
his  team  of  small  active  horses  much  more  suited  to  his 
hill-lands,  than  the  slow,  heavy  movement  of  oxen. 

The  cows  exhibited,  were,  I  doubt  not,  remarkable  for 
the  dairy  properties  for  which  they  were  shown,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  Tlicy  ^verc,  (as  all  deep  milkers  must 
be,)  light  in  condition,  and  not  moving  masses  of  flesh, 
hardly  yielding  milk  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  *a 
pail,  but  making  beef  instead  of  butter,*  and  yet  I  have 
seen  such  immensely  fat  animals  take  premiums 'as  ^  Scows'* 
over  those  that  did  make  butter,  and  consequently  could 
not  cover  themtelve$  up  in  fat. 

Dairying,  which  admits  the  active  labor  and  co-operation 
of  a  whole  family,  (from  the  "chiel"  who  drives  the  cows 
to  the  byre,  up  to  the  bonnie  lassie  who  helps  her  mother 
milk)  is  well  suited  to  tlie  industriots  habits  of  this  people, 
and  is  pursued  by  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  such 
attention,  care  and  economy,  as  secures  a  profitable  and 
ready  market  for  its  products. 

Tenacious  as  the  Scotch  may  be  of  habits  acquired  in 
their  father-land,  (and  better  habits  no  peoi)le  need  bring 
with  them,)  I  nevertheless  find  that  the  wooden  milk  dish 
has  for  the  most  part  given  way  to  the  neat  tin  pan  of 
the  Yankee,  saving  the  "gnde  wife"  much  time  and 
trouble  in  washing,  airing  and  drying ;  and  something  too 
has  been  conceded  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  every 
pan  standing  on  an  earthen  floor,  a  creed  strongly  insisted 
upon  in  Ayrshire. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  my  subject)  I  will  again 
repeat  what  I  suggested  on  the  spot — that  the  dairy 
farmers  should  form  amongst  themselves  a  company  for 
the  importation  of  '' Ayrshires."  Let  them  be  yearling 
heifei-s,  or  "queys,"  as  they  are  called,  from  the  "Moor- 
edge,"  selected  by  one  of  themselves — not  from  the 
^^  improved"  families  at  high  prices,  but  bought  in  fairs  at 
the  now  moderate  cost  of  five  to  seven  poiinds  a  head ; 
and  ship  them,  direct  from  Glasgow  in  a  vessel  belonging 
to  that  port,  which  will  take  them  at  a  very  moderate 
freight ;  the  shippers  providing  all  necessary  fodder  and 
water— the  ship  Aimishing  casks  by  agreement. 

Having  a  brother  whose  estates  lie  in  Ayrshire,  I  made 
myself  well  acquainted  with  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  con- 
sider them,  in  their  o^vn  pastures,  a  most  valuable  dairy 
stock — how  they  would  transplant  is  the  experiment  to 
be  tried ;  and  I  know  no  community  nor  any  district  to 
whom  its  success  would  be  so  important;  or  who,  proving 
t  successful,  would  derive  more  advantage,  or  more  de- 


cidedly establish  the  value,  in  this  country,  of  the  A}t- 
sliii*e  breed  as  a  dairy  stock. 

In  the  county  of  Delaware,  where  oxen  are  neither  fed 
nor, worked  to  any  extent,  and  the  cow  is  only  valuable 
for  her  dairy  proi>ertic8,  everything  should  give  way  to 
this  excellence,  and  therefore  she  is  undesirable,  eariy 
maturity  is  not  of  much  importance,  and  the  feeding  pro- 
peily  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  if  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is  found  to  interfere  with  the  milking  quali- 
ties. 

The  plowing  was  of  course  most  excellent.  It  is  the 
very  pride  of  a  Scotch  farmer  to  do  this  pall  of  his  work 
well ;  he  considers  it  the  foundation  of  all  good  fkrmiog. 
In  the  Butternuts  we  are  esi)ecially  indebted  to  our 
Scotch  neighbors  of  Burlington,  for  a  vast  improvement 
in  this  particular,  and  now  our  young  American  farmen 
press  close  on  the  heels  of  their  instructors. 

But  vciy  few  swine  were  on  the  ground.  In  a  dairy 
country  I  had  expected  a  larger  show  of  this  most  use- 
ful animal,  as  but  few  calves,  comparatively,  are  now 
raised  in  Delaware.  Kevcrthelcss,  two  fine  sows,  with 
their  litters,  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  de- 
scription of  stock.  Of  horses,  I  have  still  less  to  say — 
though  I  doubt  not  they  were  well  suited  to  the  country 
and  its  work, — small  and  active,  they  travel  this  hilly 
country  with  much  more  case  than  a  heavier  and  larger 
horse. 

Possibly,  some  might  have  felt  disappointed  at  not 
finding  liere  stall-fed  oxen,  monstera  in  obesity — fine, 
large,  high-headed  and  high  fed  steers  in  the  yoke — Short- 
horns, imposing  in  size  and  beauty,  or  sliecp  of  the  long- 
wooled  families,  heavy  but  indolent ;  I  was,  however, 
better  pleased  by  observing  the  close  attention  w  hich  had 
been  paid  to  that  important  principle  in  all  good  breed- 
ing, of  "  <uth'n^  the  animal  to  the  soiV* — a  point  too 
frequently  over-looked  by  purchasers  of  fine  stock,  who 
at  the  moment  may  be  more  attracted  by  the  individual 
excellence  of  an  animal,  than  mindful  of  the  suitability 
of  the  position  to  which  they  contemplate  transferring  it. 

R.     Morris,  Otsego  co.,  N.  V.,  Oct.  11, 1851. 

f  ■ 

Characteristics  of  the  Season,  1851. 

The  spring,  in  the  Korihern  States,  was  cold  and  hack- 
ward,  and  even  through  the  summer  months,  the  amount 
of  really  warm  weather  was  less  than  usual.  May,  Jnne, 
and  August  were  characterized  by  an  unseasonably  low 
temperature.  July  and  the  forepart  of  September  were 
warm, — the  season  presenting  in  this  respect  singular  con* 
trasts.  A  marked  contrast  has  also  been  afforded  between 
the  present  and  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  nia 
which  fell  during  summer  and  autitmn,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  comparison 

185a  1551. 

Iiirhea.  IncJms. 

May, 6.01  S.61 

June, 6.79  4.57 

July, 8.57  8.48 

August, J.50  «.17 

September, 6.56  I.S7 

October, 4.31  «.«• 

33.67  17.03 

There  has  been  no  season  within  the  recollection  of  the 
'^  oldest  inhabitant,"  perhaps,  when  solai*ge  a  portion  of 

•  Of  the:  amount  in  thiff  moiuh,  1.4S  mekm  &!!  <a  Um  Sftik  md 
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the  country  has  experienced  to  the  eame  extent  as  this 
year,  the  efifbcts  of  drouth,  though  there  have  probably 
been  yean  when  more  damage,  in  the  aggregate,  haa  been 
done  to  crops  from  this  cause.  The  drouth  has  extended 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  northward  to  the  Canadas. 
Within  this  extent  of  territory,  however,  there  are  belts 
and  small  tracts,  which  have  been  so  favored  with  occa- 
sional rains,  that  vegetation  has  received  nearly  a  supply 
of  moisture.  Streams  and  springs  are  very  low  at  this 
time,  (Oct.  29,)  and  unless  copious  rains  should  fall  before 
winter  sets  in,  much  inconvenience  will  be  experienced. 

Hay  was  a  fUll  crop,  coming  off  in  most  sections  be> 
fore  the  drouth  had  become  severe.  The  quality  is  gen- 
erally good.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  country  Is  well  sup- 
plied with  this  important  article,  as,  from  the  scarcity 
of  grass,  farmers  have,  in  many  instances,  been  under  the 
necessity  of  feeding  their  stock  considerably  from  the 
bam  or  stack,  for  several  months. 

Wheat  gave  a  good  return  over  nearly  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  yield  was  somewhat  lessened  by  drouth  In  the 
Southern  States,  but  even  there,  the  superior  quality  of 
of  the  grain  fliUy  compensated  for  any  deficiency  in 
quantity.  In  almost  every  section,  with  the  exception 
of  Wisconsin  and  a  portion  of  Illinois,  no  complaint  has 
been  heard  in  regard  to  this  crop.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  New-York  ,and  in  fact  throughout  all  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  so  large  an  amount  of  this  grain  has  not 
been  obtained  for  many  years,  and  taking  the  whole 
country  together,  the  aggrq^te  product  is  doubtless  be- 
yond any  former  precedent.  The  great  success  which 
has  attended  the  culture  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  adoption  of  a  variety  of  wheat,  the 
Mediterranean,  which,  from  its  habit  of  early  ripening, 
has  escaped  the  wheat-midge,  an  insect  which  for  several 
years  almost  totally  destroyed  this  crop.  This  enemy 
Is  gradually  extending  itself  west,  and  in  the  western 
counties  of  this  State,  and  in  Ohio,  has  done  considerable 
injury  the  last  and  present  season. 

Rye  has  been  less  cultivated,  in  what  have  been  con- 
sidered the  particular  districts  for  the  production  of  this 
grain,  than  formerly,  because  the  fiirmers  have  returned 
to  the  culture  of  wheat — ^the  latter  jrielding  the  most 
profit.    Rye,  however,  gave  about  its  usual  yield. 

Barley  yielded  much  better  than  last  year,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  wasalso  superior.  The  crop  has  sold 
at  a  fair  price,  nothwithstanding  the  large  yield.  The 
market  was  chiefly  cleared  of  the  cdd  stock  before  the 
new  came  in.  Prices  have  lately  ranged  from  76  to  80 
cents  per  bushel. 

Oats  were  better  in  this  vicinity,  both  as  to  yield  and 
quality,  than  last  year,  but  as  far  south  as  Yii^nta  and 
Korth  Carolina,  the  crop  was  hurt  by  drouth.  This  crop 
is  regarded  with  much  fkvor  by  many  farmers.  It  can 
be  produced  in  many  situations  where  other  grains  would 
not  flourish,  and  it  meets  with  a  ready  sale  at  a  price 
comparatively  high — 40  to  42  cents  per  bushel  being  fre- 
quently obtained,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river,  for 
oats  that  are  brought  eariy  into  market.  They  are  al- 
ways in  demand  as  horse-feed — experience  having  shown 
that  there  is  no  food  so  congenial  to  the  animal,  being 
May  of  digestion,  and  imparttng  both  strength  and  spirit. 


Indian  corn  has  fallen  short  of  an  average  yield  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  country.  This  deficiency  in  the 
Middle  States  was  caused  chiefly  by  drouth,  but  in  the 
northern  sections,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  failure 
more  to  the  coldness  and  wetness  of  the  weather  in  May 
and  early  part  of  June,  in  connection  with  the  great  in- 
jury done  to  the  crop  in  its  early  stages  by  the  wire- worm. 
Heavy  rains  were  frequent  in  this  section  soon  after 
planting,  and  continued  for  some  time  while  the  crop 
was  stuall.  The  rains  were  followed  by  high,  drying 
winds  from  the  west  and  north,  which  by  rapid  evapora- 
tion caused  the  soil  to  become  heavily  consolidated,  with 
a  hard  crust  on  the  surface.  This  state  of  the  soil,  with 
the  cool  temperature,  and  the  attack  of  the  wire- worm, 
so  checked  the  crop  that  it  never  fairly  recovered,  ex- 
cept in  very  favorable  locations.  The  crop  was  back- 
ward, in  ripening,  and  but  for  the  unprecedented  heat 
of  the  first  twelve  days  of  September,  (the  maximum 
height  of  the  mercury  having  been  for  several  days  above 
90^,  in  the  shade,)  it  would  not  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, have  escaped  injury  from  frost. 

Potatoes,  as  usual,  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
rot,  though  we  think  the  crop  is  more  sound,  and  the 
yield  generally  better,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New-Tork 
and  in  the  New-England  States^  than  for  several  years 
before.  In  the  westempart  of  this  State,  however,  the 
rot  or  disease,  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  Nothing 
new,  of  importance,  has  been  brought  out  in  reference 
to  this  malady,  except  that  many  new  conjectures  in  re- 
gard to  it  have  been  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

Buckwheat ,  so  fkr  as  we  have  learned,  is  almost  a  to- 
tal failure.  In  a  large  portion  of  New-Jersey,  and  in 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  it  is  a  crop  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  and  in  these  sections  it  was  cut 
off  by  drouth. 

Fruits  have  succeeded  well  in  some  sections,  while  in 
others  they  have  failed.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  Western  States,  apples,  pears,  cherries.  Sec.,  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  a  frost  in  May .  In  the  northern  parts 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c.,  we  are  informed,  there  is  a  par- 
tial crop  of  apples.  In  New-Jersey,  the  southerh  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  &c.,  there  is  a  greater 
scarcity  of  apples  than  has  occurred  for  several  years. 
Whether  the  faOure  in  the  latter  districts  was  caused  by 
f^ost,  we  are  not  informed.  In  New- York  and  New- 
England,  we  believe  fruits  in  general  have  succeeded 
well.  Winter  apples  of  fine  quality  are  plenty  in  mar- 
ket at  $1.60  to  $1.76  ijer  barrel.  Plums,  a  crop  of  con- 
siderable  value  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  were  abunda&t| 
but  hardly,  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  usual,  fbr  the  waut  of 
warm  weather  whUe  they  were  grovring.  Grapes,  in  the 
open  air,  have  not  attained  their  usual  flavor  from  the 
same  cause. 

How  Natioms  can  Acquibb  Wealth. — There  seems 

to  be  but  three  ways  for  a  nation  to  acquire  wealth:  the 

flrst  is  by  war,  as  the  Romans  did,  in  plundering  their 

conquered  neighbors — this  is  robbery;  the  second  by 
commerce,  which  is  generally  cheating;  the  third  by 
agriculture,  the  only  honest  way,  wherein  man  receives 
a  real  increase  of  the  seed  thrown  into  the  ground,  in  a 
kind  of  contfamal  mhade,  vrrought  by  the  hand  of  €^ 
in  his  favor,  as  a  reward  for  his  innocent  life  and  his  vir- 
tuous industry. — Benjamin  Franklin, 
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The  Mineral  Manure  Theorf. 


AMALTTICAI.  LaBORATORT,  YaMC  COLLKGSfl 
NeicHaven.Conn..  Oct.  24,  1651.     J 

Eds.  Cultivator — The  subject  which  I  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  tliis  letter,  is  not  one  which  can  be  fully 
discussed  in  a  single  page  of  your  Journal ;  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  so  much  importance  that  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
explanations  and  statements,  regarding  tlie  shape  which 
it  has  now  assumed  among  scientific  men.  When  I  men- 
tion the  ''mineral  manure  theory/'  I  speak  of  that  view 
of  manures  which  ascribes  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  their  effi- 
CAcy  to  their  mineral  constituents. 

Tlie  principal  supporter,  and  indeed  the  originator  of 
this  theory,  is  Prof.  Liebig.  This  distinguished  chemist, 
distinguished  no  less  by  his  clear  and  lucid  style,  than  by 
his  high  scientific  reputation,  wsm  for  a  time  devoted  to 
**  the  ammonia  theory,"  excluding  those  mineral  manures 
to  which  he  now  attaches  so  much  importance.  A  few 
years  since,  however,  he  saw  cause  to  change  his  ground, 
and  has  since  held,  that  if  we  furnish  mineral  manures 
in  abundance,  plants  will,  without  doubt,  always  obtain 
their  ammonia,  or  rather  their  nitrogen,  from  the  atmos- 
phere  or  the  soil. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
pound, after  careful  study  of  ash  analyses,  specific  min- 
eral manures  for  wheat,  rye,  oats,  turneps,  fcc,  which 
were  to  take  effect  upon  all  soils  in  a  proper  physical 
condition.  The  failure  of  these  specific  manures,  which 
were  patented  in  England,  was,  as  many  of  your  readers 
doubtless  are  aware,  very  dcciMve.  I  had  supposed  the 
subject  rather  at  rest,  but  find  that  in  the  last  edition 
of  Prof.  Liebig's  '-Letters  on  Chemistry ,''  published  so 
late  as  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  year,  he  reite- 
rates his  former  views  on  this  subject  in  a  most  decisive 
manner,  and  prophecies  that  our  future  agriculture  will 
depend  upon  them,,  however  much  we  may  distrust  and 
disbelieve  them  now.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve quite  recently,  that  some  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing among  our  own  scientific  men,  follow  Liebig  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  theories.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  express  my  own  opinions  on  this  con- 
tested point,  in  order  that  our  farmers  may  be  aware, 
that  all  chemists  do  not  hold  to  views  which  militate 
almost  directly  against  the  ordinary  results  of  practice. 

My  belief  is,  that  when  Prof.  Liebig  advocated  '"the 
ammonia  theory,"  he  was  nearer  right  than  he  is  now, 
when  he  only  admits  the  necessity  of  mineral  manure. 
Kot  that  he  was  right  then,  but  that  better  results  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  obtained  by  the  farmer  in  the  use  of 
ammoniacal  or  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  than  by  the 
*  use  of  mineral  manures  al(»ne.  We  find  land  in  all  ])arts 
of  the  country,  where  strictly  mineral  applications,  such 
as  lime,  plaster,  marl,  kc,  fail  to  produce  any  very 
marked  eflVct;  but  if  upon  any  of  our  fields  we  apply 
guano,  or  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vegetation  is  at  once  changed,  its  color  alters, 
its  luxuriance  and  vigor  increases,  and  in  a  great  ma- 
jority ef  cases  the  product  is  augmented. 

^irery  farmer  who  has  observed  such  matters  intelli- 
gently, knows  that  the  above  statements  are  correct; 
indeed  they  have  been  so  far  applied  in  practice,  that  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  which  any  manure  contains,  is 


taken  as  the  highest  standard  of  its  value.  A  guano, 
for  instance,  with  the  usual  percentage  of  ammonia,  will 
bring  twice  as  much  as  one  which  contains  little  ammo- 
nia, even  though  this  deficiency  is  replaced  by  the  most 
valuable  possible  niiueral  constituents* 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  mineral  manures 
are  not  valuable;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  tbem>  and  recommend  their  application  in 
almost  all  cases  where  my  advice  is  asked;  the  mioeral 
constituents  of  the  plant  are  no  less  indispensable  than 
its  organic  part,  and  if  one  or  two  of  them  are  absent 
from  the  soil,  the  plant  will  not  flourish.  There  are 
many  instances  of  these  special  deficiencies,  which  specal 
mineral  manures  alone  will  supply,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain mineral  substances  winch  have  been  found  specially 
valuable ;  the  most  so  of  all  these  is  phosphoric  acid. 
Now,  the  phosphates f  that  is,  the  compounds  of  this  acid, 
are  not  more  necessary  to  the  plant  than  are  the  alkalitSf 
but  the  supply  is  far  more  apt  to  be  scanty,  and  this — 
not  its  intrinsic  importance  to  the  plant — is  the  cause  of 
its  higher  value  to  the  farmer. 

The  same  principle  applies  when  we  say  that  nitroge- 
nous manures,  of  which  ammonia  is  the  most  common 
form,  are  more  valuable  than  any  others  known  in  agri- 
culture. They  are  volatile,  easily  decomposable,  and 
very  soluble ;  for  all  of  these  reasons  they  are  extreme- 
ly apt  to  disappear  most  rapidly.  These  manures,  then, 
are  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  any  others,  becauss 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  needed,  and  because  their 
scarcity  renders  it  somewhat  diificult  to  obtain  a  full 
supply.  I  make  these  statements  fearlessly,  and  confi* 
dently,  although  against  so  high  an  authority  as  Liebig. 
I  should  not  x>resume  to  oppose  hirn  on  mere  theoretical 
grounds,  but  feel  that  I  am  here  sustained  by  almost 
uniform  practical  results. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  occasional  in- 
stances reported,  of  plants  grown  upon  soils  nearly  or 
quite  destitute  of  vegetable  matter;  but  jn  roost  of  these 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  fact  of  the 
entire  absence  of  vegetable,  and  particularly  of  nitroge- 
nous matter,  has  not  been  sufficiently  established.  The 
information  that  they  give  is  neither  entirely  definite, 
nor  well  enough  made  out  by  continnons  and  carefhl 
experiments,  to  be  set  off  against  tlic  immense  array  of 
facts  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view. 
Single  experiments  for  a  single  year,  mast  always  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust  until  amply  verified,  and  it  is 
by  mainly  trusting  to  such,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
that  the  exclusive  mineml  theory  has  been  bnilt  np. 
Tim  laboratoiy  alone  is  pretty  sure  to  go  wrong  when  it 
attempts  to  prescribe  rules  for  practice;  the  chemist 
must  go  into  the  field  and  study  actual  experience,  if  be 
would  serve  the  farmer  effectually. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  experiment  somewhat 
largely  upon  this  particular  subject,  but  in  the  last  number 
of  tlie  Journal  of  theBoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eog- 
land,  is  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  tliat 
almost  precludes  the -necessity  of  doing  anything  more. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  experimenting  on  a  large 
scale  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  their  results  are 
clearly  and  admirably  set  forth. 

They  took  a  field  at  the  close  of  a  four  years  rotation, 
when  the  manures  added  at  the  commenoenient  of  the 
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conrse  were  exiiftusted.'  On  this  ground  they  hate  cal» 
tivated  Fheat  for  ten  years,  under  Tarious  conditions. 
One  plot  remained  unmanured,  and  the  produce  of  this 
lerved  as  a  standard  and  starting  point  for  comparison 
during  the  whole  period.  Thus,  if  its  yield  in  1845  was 
17  bushels  per  acre,  the  improvement  over  this  in  an  ad- 
Joining  plot,  otherwise  the  same,  was  set  down  to  the 
advantage  of  whatever  manure  had  been  employed. 
Such  a  system  of  cropping,  continned  for  so  long  a  time, 
obviously  affords  resuHs  that  are  worthy  of  much  confl* 
dence. 

The  first  year's  comparative  practice,  was  made  with 
various  approved  mineral  manures  alone.  It  was  found 
that  even  by  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  these, 
the  increase  of  product  over  the  unmanured  plot  was  but 
trifling.  In  the  next  year  the  same  character  of  mineral 
manarea  was  employed,  but  with  the  addition  in  several 
cases  of  ammoniacal  or  nitrogenous  substances  j  in  all  of 
these  the  effect  was  quite  marked,  the  yield  increasing 
to  10, 12,  and  14  bushels,  above  the  unmanured  plot. 

This,  in  short,  was  the  character  of  all  the  results; 
Bometimes  ammoniacal  manures  alone  were  added,  and 
then  the  increase  was  several  times  more  than  by  mineral 
manures  alone.  One  experiment  was  very  striking.  Four 
hundred  weight  per  acre,  of  Liebig's  special  mineral  ma. 
nure  for  wheat,  was  applied  to  a  plot,  and  produced  an 
increase  of  but  about  two  or  three  bushels;  upon  this 
same  plot,  in  the  next  year,  a  purely  ammoniacal  ma- 
nure gave  an  increase  of  ten  or  twelve  bushels.  To  make 
the  experiment  still  more  conclusive,  no  manure  was 
added  to  this  plot  for  the  next  crop,  and  the  yield  then 
fell  again  almost  to  the  original  standard.  These  trials 
teem  to  me  perfectly  conclusive  in  this  matter,  so  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned ;  they  prove  that  ammoniacal  manures 
Increase  its  growth  far  more  than  mineral  manures, 
where  both  are  already  present  in  moderate  supply.,  and 
that  the  addition  of  any  amount  of  the  latter  will  do  little 
good,  unless  the  former  be  also  present. 

These  views  are  still  farther  sustained,  by  a  very  able 
paper  in  one  of  the  late  French  Scientiflc  Journals.  The 
experiments  in  this  case  was  made  upon  oats,  and  were 
between  forty  and  fifty  in  number.  They  commenced 
by  growing  them  out  in  sand,  first  deprived  of  every, 
thing  soluble  by  acid,  and  then  burned  to  drive  ofi*  all 
vegetable  matter.  In  this,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
no  perfect  plants  were  produced.  One  mineral  substance 
after  another  was  added,  until  at  last  it  was  found  that 
with  a  certain  seven  of  them,  the  plant  flourished  better 
than  with  any  others.  It,  however,  was  still  far  from 
luxuriant,  or  from  yielding  a  fair  amount  of  grain ;  it 
Was  not  until  some  manures  containing  nitrogen  had  also 
been  added,  that  entirely  healthy,  fertile  and  strong 
plants  were  obtained.  These  experiments  appear  to 
have  been  very  carefnlly  conducted,  and  furnish  impor- 
tant confirmation  to  those  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert. 

Tlierc  are  other  questions  involved  in  these  experi- 
inenta,  which  for  want  of  space  cannot  be  discussed  here ; 
the  main  point  is,  I  think,  fully  established.  Tlie farmer 
may  supply  special  deficincics  by  special  mineral  ma- 
nures, and  should  aim  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  mineral 
substances  in  the  soil ;  but  he  cannot  render  it  fertile,  and 
continue  it  so,  with  them  alone ;  he  must  also  supply 
nitrogen  in  some  form,  and  will  find  it  in  a  great  major, 
ity  of  cases  the  most  important  and  efilcacions  of  all  fer. 
tilizers.  In  despite  of  theoretical  views  to  the  contrary, 
he  will  find  that  in  practice^  he  can  best  afford  to  five 
a  high  price  for  those  manures  that  are  especially  rich  in 
ammonia,  or  some  other  compound  of  nitrogefi.  Yours 
truly,  JoHK  P.  NoaTox. 


Close  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

An  exhibition  of  the  industrial  products  of  all  nationa 
may  be  considered  a  new  feature  in  the  world's  history. 
Hitherto  the  strife  of  nations  has  chiefly  been  to  circum- 
vent  each  other  by  the  game  of  war.  The  present  year 
will  even  be  remembered  as  marking  the  time  when  the 
first  great  step  in  checking  this  selfish  and  aggrandizing 
spirit  was  taken — ^when  in  compliance  with  a  cordial  in- 
vitation from  one  of  the  greatest  reigning  powers  of  the 
globe,  all  nations  were  assembled,  by  their  representa- 
tives, for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  progress  of  each 
in  those  arts  which  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  man. 

The  general  effect  of  this  exhibition  cannot  but  be  salu- 
tary  on  the  world  at  large.  Its  tendency  will  be  to  pro- 
mote  peaceful  relations,  to  do  away  monopoly,  and  to 
diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  men.  The  London 
Morning  Chronicle  well  remarks — "  We  have,  as  yet, 
no  standard  whereby  to  measure  the  probable  oon8eqnenp> 
ces  of  the  gigantic  underiaking.  It  has  shown  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  what  each  can  do, — animating,  inspir- 
ing, and  instructing  all.  National  prejudices,  antipathies, 
and  animosities,  have  given  way  before  the  '  natural 
magic'  of  its  influence.  A  mighty  lesson  has  been  unfolded 
for  mankind,  bidding  all  to  n^te  the  wisdom,  and  the 
goodness,  and  the  glory  of  Almighty  God.  The  lesson 
cannot,  will  not,  have  been  read  in  vain." 

The  description  of  the  exhibition  has  formed  a  proml. 
nent  topic  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  most  of  our  readers 
are  sufficiently  informed,  through  the  letters  of  Mr.  Johv- 
soK,  which  we  have  published,  and  from  other  sources, 
in  regard  to  the  most  interesting  particulars.  It  was 
flnally  closed  on  the  11th  of  October. 

Total  nnmber  of  visiton,  8,901,858. 
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Public  subflcrjptioiis, £84,344    0  0 

Privilege  of  Print  iii|f 3,900    0  0 

do  Supplyuig  Refreshroeuts, 5,500    0  0 

Season  Tickets 40.000    0^ 

Received  m  ibe  duort  to  lltb  of  Oct., 358J071  13  0 

Total... £480,115  13  0 

The  liabilities  amonut  to  £170,743.  thiu  leaving  an  availauie  snr- 
plos  of  £2b6,379  19i. 

The  awards  of  Council  or  Great  Medals,  to  our  coun- 
trymen, were  as  follows: 

Joel  Borden,  Jr.,  Texas,  for  a  preparation  called  Meat 
Biscuit. 

David  Dick,  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  Anti-friction  Press. 

C.  H.  McCormick,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Reaping  Machine. 

Wm.  Bond  &  Son,  Boston,  for  the  invention  of  a  new 
mode  of  observing  Astronomical  Phenomena. 

Charles  Goodyear,  Kew-Haven,  Ct.,  for  India  Rub- 
ber Fabrics. 

Produce  of  Twelve  Acres* 

£d8.  CoLTivAToa — I  am  induced  to  give  you  a  short 
description  of  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Niagara  River,  on 
the  farm  of  Moses  Cherry,  Esq.  The  land  in  this  neigh- 
borhood is  rather  peculiar.  That  portion  where  biaok- 
ash  timber  grew,  though  wet  and  swampy,  is  excellent 
land  when  fUlly  drained,  even  with  open  drains;  while 
the  land  nearer  the  river,  and  on  either  side  of  the  aah 
tracts,  is  poor  and  scarcely  worth  onltivuting.    On  the 
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portion  where  the  black-ash  grew,  is  a  friable,  mellow 
loam,  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  or  even  a  foot  in  depth, 
resting  on  a  tenacious  subsoil.  On  the  dried  soil  sur- 
rounding these  swamps,  is  a  stiff  barren  clay,  into  which 
the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  only  with  difficulty. 

The  following  is  the  produce  of  twelve  acres  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Cherry  last  season. 

8U0  bwheU  of  corn  m  earn,  sold  at  S5c., $900  00 

750      do    potatoes  al  5(lc, 375  00 

J3H    do    wheal  ai  100c., 135  50 

•710  60 

Hr.  Cherry  had  85  acres  of  wheat  this  season,  (1851,) 

which  averaged  upwards  of  80  bushels  per  acre.    In  the 

management  of  his  land,  his  first  object  is  to  drain  the 

surface,  fairly,  which  has  been  done  so  far  mostly  by  open 

drains,  and  thus  managed,  the  produce  is  abundant.  Wm. 

H.  SoTHAM.    Slack' Rock,  Oct.  17,  1851. 

1^^ 

Iiaying-iii  Trees  for  Winter* 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  removed  fruit  trees,  intended  for  spring  plant- 
ing, from  mice  and  severe  frost  during  winter.  In  an- 
swer— set  them  upright  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  in  a  moderate  hollow  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
bank  up  the  earth  into  a  broad  mound  about  them,  rais- 
ing it  well  np  the  stems.  Mice  will  never  ascend  a  fresh 
bank  of  earth  under  sn<tw.  The  trees  should  not  be 
]>1aced  so  compactly  togetlicr  as  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  filling  in  pretty  well  among  the  interstices.  If 
rather  tender,  incasing  or  thatching  with  two  or  three 
inches  thickness  of  any  evergreen  boughs,  will  afford 
good  protection  from  severe  cold. 

»♦« 
I«arge  and  Small  Potatoes* 

Eds.  CuLTiVAToa — I  perceive,  by  recent  communica- 
tions in  your  paper,  that  although  potatoes  have  been 
raised  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  is  still  dis- 
puted whether  large  or  small  ones  are  the  most  profita- 
ble to  plant  for  seed.  Being  myself  in  the  dark  on  this 
point,  I  concluded  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1851,  I  planted,  on  one 
square  rod  of  land,  in  seventy-two  hills,  seventy-two. 
small  potatoes,  from  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  to  that  of 
a  hen's  egg.  The  seed  measured  about  two  quarts,  and 
weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds.  To  plant  an  acre  in 
this  manner  would  require  ten  bushels  of  seed.  On  the 
same  day,  on  a  square  rod  adjoining,  I  planted  seventy- 
two  large  potatoes,  in  seventy-two  hills,  placing  one  in 
each  hill,  without  cutting.  The  seed  measured  more 
than  a  peck,  and  weighed  fifteen  pounds. 

On  the  twentieth  of  August,  I  dug  both  patches.  The 
product  of  the  small  potatoes  was  five  pecks,  weighing 
eighty-four  pounds,  which  would  give  a  yield  of  two 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  product  of  the  large 
potatoes  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds,  mea- 
turing  nine  pecks,  which  would  give  three  hundred  and 
iixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  vines  averaged  four  to 
each  hill,  while  those  of  the  small  potatoes  were  only 
three.  The  vines  from  the  large  potatoes  grew  much 
faster  and  larger  than  the  others,  but  in  the  size  of  the 
potatoes  there  was  no  great  difference. 


When  I  planted  the  two  patches,  I  expected  the  piro- 
dnct  wonld  be  about  alike.  Not  being  yet  satisfied  that 
so  great  a  difference  will  always  result,  I  shall  try  tlw 
experiment  again  next  season. 

Last  year  there  was  no  rot  among  the  potatoes  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  early  part  of  the  season  wa« 
cold  and  very  dry.  The  same  kind  of  potatoes  on  the 
same  farms,  with  the  same  cultivation,  are  now  rotting 
badly.  I  attribute  the  prevalence  of  the  rot  to  the 
great  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  here  the  present 
season.    T.  F.    Scio,  Mich,,  jiugust  28, 1851. 


-•♦»■ 


Protecting  Tender  Rose** 

The  Prairie  Farmer  has  for  several  years  snccessfally 
protected  tender  roses  by  covering  them  with  tan-bark| 
and  then  shielding  the  tan-bark  from  rains  by  a  cover* 
ing  of  boards.  A  Tea  rose,  which  had  always  stood 
without  injury  by  this  treatment,  was  accidentally  de- 
prived of  the  shelter  of  the  boards,  by  which  the  tan 
became  soaked  with  rain,  and  the  plant  was  destroyed. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  soil  must  be  well  drained. 
Stripping  off  the  leaves  before  covering,  prevents  their 
decay  in  contact  with  the  stems,  an  occurrence  often 
causing  portions  of  the  bark  to  blacken  with  decay. 

ANSWERS  TO   INQUIRIES- 

Intkrhixtube  of  VABiBTiEs  OF  CoBH. — Trso,  Green- 
field, Mass.  If  conmion  and  sweet  com  are  planted  side 
by  side,  smooth  grains  will,  as  you  ssjf ,  be  found  on  the 
ears  of  sweet  corn  ahd  shriveled  grains  on  the  ears  of  the 
common  corn.  If  you  take  the  smooth  grains  fh>m  the 
ears  of  sweet  corn,  and  plant  them  by  tiiemselves,  the 
produce  will  be  various — most  of  the  g^ins  will  show 
of  the  character  of  the  sweet  corn,  seldom  being  as  hard 
and  flinty  as  the  original  flint  stock;  some  will, probably, 
be  more  or  less  shriveled.  If  the  shriveled  grains  are 
taken  from  the  ears  of  common  or  flint  com,  and  plant- 
ed by  themselves,  the  crop  raised  will  also  show  the  in- 
termixture of  the  varieties;  there  will  not  be  a  strict  uni- 
formity in  the  produce,  some  grains  beiog  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  purie  sweet  corn,  others  of  a  medium,  or 
half  and  half  character,  others  scarcely  deviating;  fkom 
the  parent  flint.  But  the  result  of  the  mixture  can  be 
worked  out,  in  the  course  of  several  generations,  so  that 
it  will  scarcely  appear,  by  carefully  selecting  for  seed  the 
grains  which  most  resemble  the  original  stocks,  and  plant- 
ing them  where  there  can  be  no  fttrther  amalgamatioB. 
By  a  similar  course,  a  new  hybrid  variety  can  he  pro- 
duced. Many  varieties  are  known  to  have  thus  origiaa- 
ted.  The  Darling  sweet  corn  may  be  named  as  an  ex- 
ample. This  was  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  sweet  with 
the  early  Canada  com.  The  seed  of  the  hybrid  variety 
was  taken  from  the  stalks  of  the  Canada — the  ol^ect  be- 
ing  to  produce  a  sweet  com  with  the  habit  of  growth,  or 
early  maturity  of  the  Canada.  The  shriveled  grainB  which 
most  closely  resembled  the  sweet  com,  were  incked  ont 
of  the  ears  of  the  Canada,  a  crop  raised  ftt»m  them,  and 
the  sweetest  grains  agam  picked  ont  of  this  crop,  and  m 
on,  till  after  eignt  years'  carefhl  selection,  the  new  va- 
riety became  well  established. 

Cabbagx  and  Tubhsfs  fob  Milch  Coira. — D.  B.  B-j 
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Dutchess  county,  N.  T.  There  is  perhaps  no  crop  which 
would  afford  a  larger  amount  of  food  than  cahbages,  but 
they,  as  well  as  turaeps,  are  likely  to  impart  a  disagree^ 
able  taste  to  milk  and  butter.  Pumpkins  are  excellent 
to  feed  cows,  and  by  being  protected  from  frost,  may  be 
kept  till  December,  or  later.  Carrots  are  preferable  to 
any  other  roots  for  this  purpose. 

IClZIKO  ASHSS  WITH  MaNUEE. — "  A  LoTKR  Of  FaEM- 

uo,"  Walpole,  N.  H.  '*  Do  wood  ashes  operate  on 
manure  in  the  same  manner  as  lime?''  Lime  tends  to 
liberate  the  ammonia  of  manures,  by  combining  with  the 
carbon  with  which  the  ammonia  was  previously  united, 
thus  setting  free  the  latter.  According  to  Mr.  Bab  tlktt, 
whose  communication  is  given  in  our  November  number, 
wood<4uhes  have  a  similar  tendency  to  liberate  ammonia. 
We  cannot  refer  to  any  experiments  made  to  test  this 
point.  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  of  the  effect 
mentioned,  may  take  place  from  a  combination  of  the 
carbon  of  the  manure  with  the  potash  of  the  ashes,  which 
would  separate  the  ammonia  from  its  union  with  the 
carbon.  Potash,  however,  greatly  promotes  the  solubili- 
ty of  carbonaceous  substances,  and  is  highly  beneficial 
from  this  action.  At  present  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  wood  ashes,  mixed  with  strawy  stable  manure,  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  the  former  to  a  cart-load  of  the 
latter,  would  be  on  the  whole  beneficial.  But  accurate 
experiments  on  this  point  are  desirable. 

Hops.— "F.,"  Wheeler,  Steuben  county,  N.  T.  Tour 
best  way  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  hops, 
would  be  to  go  into  some  neighborhood  where  they  are 
grown,  and  personally  examine  the  whole  process.  The 
roots  could  be  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels  and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  You  will  find  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  our  volume  for  1847,  pp.  82.  83. 

BuDDiNO  OH  THE  Blaok  Chbrrt. — ^R.  H.  We  have 
seen  the  cultivated  cherry,  engrafted  on  the  black,  but 
it  did  not  do  well.  We  have  heard  of  some  attempts  at 
budding  on  the  black  stock  which  did  not  succeed.  If 
the  union  of  the  two  were  practicable,  we  cannot  see 
that  it  could  have  any  advantages  over  buddmg  on  the 
mazzard  stock. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Habpxk's  Magakive  for  November  is  befbre  us.  It  is 
well  sustained,  and  will  do  much  in  forming  a  taste  for 
a  higher  literature  than  has  heretofore  been  the  burden 
of  our  leading  monthlies.  It  is  dilBcult  to  particularize 
articles,  whepe  all  are  pleasing  and  instructive.  The  bi- 
ography of  Napoleon  is  replete  with  interest,  and  shows 
in  its  true  light  his  transcendant  genius  as  a  general,  and 
lus  wonderful  ability  as  a  statesman,  in  combination  vrith 
rare  virtues.  The  "  Editor's  Table,"  "  Easy  Chair," 
and  '^  Drawer,"  display  a  marked  originality,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wit.  -^-^ 

Glamces  at  Europe,  bt  Hobace  Gbeblet. — We 
are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  De  Witt  &  Davenport, 
New- York,  for  a  copy  of  this  work.  Perhaps  it  is  a  suf- 
ncient  commendation  to  say  that  the  book  has  the  origi- 
nal stamp  of  its  author.  It  certainly  forms  an  epoch  in 
Journals  of  Travel.  Most  American  travelers  seem  to 
have  thrown  up  their  peculiar  views  and  in-bred  senti- 


ments,  on  the  ocean  passage,  and  straightway  fall  in  love 
with  some  "gray  old  tower,"  or  other  age-honored 
structure;  but  Horace  Greblet  Jimericanuu  every- 
thing. A  free,  independent,  radical  thinker,  as  he  is,  he 
praises  all  he  finds  to  admire,  and  censures  what  he  can* 
not  approve— appropriates  all  the  good,  and  frankly  ex- 
poses the  bad — ^tells  facts  as  they  are,  ana  truths  as  he 
believes  them.  The  book  will  not  fail  to  instruct  the 
reader  in  the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  European 
states,  and  will  especially  please  those  who  like  an  hon- 
est sincerity,  even  if  it  conflict  with  private  opinion. 

RoRAL  Homes,  bt  Gervase  Wheeler.  New- York, 
Charles  Scribner. — This  adds  another,  to  books  de- 
signed to  cultivate  Architectural  Taste,  and  assist  those 
who  wish  to  combine  neatness  and  elegance  with  conve- 
nience, in  their  dwellings.  The  author  claims,  as  the 
distinctive,  original  idea  of  the  work,  "  the  embodiment 
of  a  fixed  principle  in  rural  architecture,"  capable  of 
adaptation  to  all  couditions^nd  circumstances.  The  vo- 
lume comprises  models  of  buildings,  means  of  warming 
and  ventilation,  plans  for  harmonisiug  the  dwelling  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  hints  in  the  selection  of  fur- 
niture, &c.,  concluding  with  a  theory  of  rural  architec- 
ture as  a  fine  art,  and  its  infiuenoe  on  the  mind,  heart, 
and  social  virtues.  

The  Horticulturist. — Among  other  notices  of  pub- 
lications, showing  signs  of  better  things  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world,  we  would  not  forget  one,  that  has 
grown  up  under  our  own  fostering  care,  The  Horticul- 
turist. Closely  restricted  to  its  own  sphere,  it  has  the 
"  spice  of  life,"  which  originality  imparts  to  any  pro- 
duction. The  extensive  horticultural  information  of 
Mr.  Downing,  his  discriminating  power,  and  easy,  flow- 
ing style,  give  him  an  enviable  rank  in  the  editorial  corps, 
and  make  the  Horticulturist  the  text-book  in  rural  art, 
and  the  $iandard  in  rural  taste.  A  new  volume  (the 
7th)  commences  with  the  new  year.  Price  $8  a  year- 
two  copies  for  $6.  -^-^ 

The  International  Magazine — ^published  monthly 
.at  New- York,  by  Stringer  &  Townsend — Pleads  off  this 
month,  with  an  extended  description  of  the  Fair  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  illustrated  by  several  well  exe- 
cuted engravings,  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Grrblet. 
This  periodical  is  enriched  by  original  articles  from  some 
of  the  best  American  prose  and  poetical  writers.  Ex- 
tracts from  foreign  literature — a  record  of  important 
news  at  home  and  abroad,  and  notices  of  new  and  valua- 
ble publications.  It  has  a  wide  and  extending  circula- 
tion. ■ 

Pioneer  Histort  of  the  Settleitent  of  Phelps  and 

(tORH  am's  Purchase,  is  the  title  of  an  octavo  volume  of 

620  pages,  by  O.  Turner,  Esq.,  whose  '*  Htetory  of  the 

Holland  Purchase,"  we  noticed  a  year  or  two  since.  This 
work  embraces  the  history  of  tlie  entire  center  of  Wea- 
tern  New- York,  and  shows  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the 
author  in  the  collection  of  every  thing  tending  to  illustrate 
the  triifls,  character  and  energy  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
"  Genesee  Country."  It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  general  history  of  the  state,  and  will  be  read  with 
lively  interest  by  the  numerous  descendants  of  those 
whose  history  it  delineates,  and  who  are  now  scattered 
over  our  wide-spread  country — for,  fruitful  as  is  the 
celebrated  Genesee  Valley,  it  has  sent  forth  its  thousands 
to  aid  in  subduing  the  ever  receding  ^'  far  west."  Pub- 
lished by  Wm.  Aluno,  Rochester 
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Faxm  of  J>.  D.  T.  Mora. 


This  ikrin,  which  received  the  second  premiom  of  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1850,  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Watervliet,  on  the  Albany  and  Mohawk 
PUnk  Boad,  two  miles  from  Albany.  It  has  been  in 
Mr.  Mobb's  possession  and  occupancy  for  the  last  six 
yearS;  and  during  that  period  has  presented  one  of  the 
.most  striking  examples  of  successful  and  profitable  im- 
proreraent  that  we  have  ever  known.  Preytous  .to  Hr. 
M.'s  purchase,  it  had  been  for  fifty  years  subjected  to 
an  exhausting  course,  under  the  leases  of  7arlous  tenants— 
the  annual  rent  of  the  whole  farm  being  but  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  deemed  too  large  a  sum  by  the  tenant- 
as  the  whole  amount  of  produce  was  only  worth  -^00  to 
$500  a  year.  Kr.  Mobs,  in  fact,  bought  the  place  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  who  deemed 
H  impossible  that  the  land  could  afford  him  and  his 
ftimily  ^*  a  living."  But  notwithstanding  the  soil  was  so 
much  reduced,  that,  in  Mr  M.'s  language,  almost  the 
4>nly  crop  he  could  raise  at  first  was  white  beaas,  his 
clear  judgment  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  in- 
duced him  to  make  the  purchase,  at  $60  per  acre,  and 
the  result  has  more  than  realized  his  anticipations.  The 
benefit  of  his  good  management  has  been  of  no  small 
yalue  in  the  promotion  of  improvement  io  his  neighbor- 
hood. His  ''good  works"  have  stinulated  others  to 
*' do  likewise/'  and  much  of  the  land  adjoining  bis,  and 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations,  was  in  a 
slnular  condition,  has  advanced  in  price  more  than  100 
per  cent.,  and  is  made  to  yield  a  bountiful  return  for 
^ood  cultivation. 

Mr.  Mors  has  accomplished  his  results  under  many 
disadvantages.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  time  since  he 
began,  he  has  been  in  feeble  heslth,  and  has  been  only 
able  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  of  his  afikirs,  with- 
out attempting  bodily  labor,  but  his  constant  vigilance 
and  care  has  well  verified  the  maaimi  that  ^'  the  «v«  of 
the  master  will  do  mora  work  than  his  hand*,"  Neither 
has  he  derived  any  benefit  from  the  labor  of  his  family. 
In  his  statement  to  the  Society,  he  says— ''My  &mUy 
consists  of  wife  and  five  children,  the  o^est  but  fourteen 
years  old,  so  that  my  children  have  been  of  little  as- 
sistance to  me — the  balance  of  account  being  decidedly 
against  them." 

When  Mr.  Mori  took  possession  of  his  farm,  all  the 
buildings  on  it  were  reckoned  as  not  worth  more  than 
$100,  and  "the  fences  bad  all  rotted  down,  or  become 
nearly  worthless."  He  sold  the  dwelling  for  $60,  to  be 
taken  away,  and  the  barn  he  pulled  down.  All  the 
buildings  and  fences  now  on  the  premises  have  been  put 
up  by  him.  In  making  the  purchase  he  says— ^'  I  paid 
all  the  money  I  had,  or  could  raise,  which  left  me  more 
to  pay  as  interest  than  the  former  occupant  paid  as  rent. 
But  notwithstanding  I  have  since  put  up  my  buildings, 
ibnoes,  and  all  other  Improvements,  I  have  paid  the 
interest,  and  reduced  the  principal,  besides  this  year's 
(1860)  profits." 

We  take  from  the  TrmmactiaM  of  the  K.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Society  for  1850,  the  following,  from  Mr.  Morb's  answers 
to  questions  propounded  to  the  competUors  for  the  pre- 
miumi  on  flurms: 


1 .  My  iarm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  and 
a  half  acres  of  land.    No  waMe  or  woodland. 

2.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam;  subsoil,  principally  a  coarse 
sand ;  am  not  aware  of  any  limestone  existing  on  the 
fkrm ;  no  stones  worth  mentioning. 

8.  1  found  the  best  mode  of  improving  my  land  was 
by  plowing  under  clover  j  the  growth  of  the  clover  was 
much  aided  by  a  liberal  application  of  plaster,  say  250 
lbs.  per  acre. 

4.  My  experience  is  decidedly  In  favor  of  deep  plow- 
ing— ^not  less  than  eight  inches,  and  often  deeper. 

7.  Yellow  and  white  pine,  white  and  black  oak, Scat- 
tering hickory,  poplar  and  sassafras  trees,  were  the 
principal  trees  originally.  Sorrel  and  couch  grass  were 
the  principal  weeds. 

8.  I  find  from  my  experience  I  derive  the  most  benefit 
by  applying  manure  as  a  top-dressing.*  I  use  much  of 
my  manure  on  my  rye  crop,  in  the  following  manner: 
After  the  grain  is  harrowed  in,  I  apply  from  twenty  to 
twenty.five  loads  of  manure,  (double  loads,  say  thirty 
bushels  each,)  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  good  crop  of  rye.  The  grass  seed 
is^ure  to  take,  and  the  growth  is  much  aided  by  the 
manure ;  the  clover  being  plowed  in,  leaves  my  land  in 
excellent-condition  for  a  crop  of  com.  I  manage  my 
manure  by  heaping  in  the  yard,  turning  it,  and  keeping 
it  covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
escape  of  the  gases.  I  have  no  cellars  for  manure  under 
my  bam,  but  have  cisterns  for  collecting  the  urine. 

9.  My  means  of  making  manure  are  from  the  keeping 
of  about  thirty  head  of  cattle,  and  from  four  to  six 
horses,  and  mixii^  in  various  ways,  all  the  straw  that  my 
farm  produces.  I  make  in  this  way  about  three  hundred 
loads  of  manure,  and  usually  buy  as  much  more. 

10.  I  prefer  to  have  my  manure  pretty  well  rotted. 
My  usual  mode  of  applying  manure  has  been  as  follows: 
Plow  under  clover,  plant  com,  follow  with  potatoes,  and 
then  rye,  with  a  top^ressing  of  manure,  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rye  as  for  the  clover,  and  future 
crops.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  land  lias  improved  rapid- 
ly from  this  mode,  in  fact  at  such  a  rate  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  follow  it,  so  far  as  the  rye  crop  is  c6noemed. 

11.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  way  of  increasing  manure 
cheaper  than  by  purchasii)g  it,  being  so  near  to  Albany, 
where  it  can  be  bought  from  twelve  to  thirty-seven 
cents  per  load. 

12.  I  have  used  Hme,  guano^  and  plaster.  Lime  I 
have  applied  to  a  considerable  extent,  usually  as  a  top- 
dresaSng.  Have  used  plaster,  principally  upon  clover, 
with  much  benefit.  Guano  I  consider  too  dear  for  com- 
mon use.  Stable  manure  and  lime  1  consider  the  cheap- 
est, considering  their  effects. 

13.  I  tiUed  this  year  one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres, 
as  follows:  ten  acres  of  wheat,  thirty-five  acres  of  rye, 
twenty-seven  acres  of  corn,  thirty-five  acres  of  buckwheat, 
twenty  acres  of  potatoes,  twelve  acres  of  broom  com, 
one  acre  of  sowed  com,  two  acres  of  melons,  fifty  rods 
of  asparagus,  and  one  and  one-half  acres  of  strawber- 
ries. 

14.  I  have  cultivated  wheat  more  as  an  experiment  than 
anything  else,  as  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  almost 
a  total  failure  in  this  section  of  the  country.  My  man- 
ner was  as  follows:  I  sowed  after  potatoes,  spring  wheat 
of  the  Black  Sea  variety,  about  the  15th  of  April ;  har- 
vested about  the  4th  of  August,  at  the  rate  of  six  and 
a-half  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  cultivation  of  my  rye 
crop,  I  sowed  part  of  it  after  potatoes,  and  a  nart  on  a 
clover  lay;  sowed  the  last  week  in  August  ana  the  first 
week  in  September,  one  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre ;  har- 
vested about  the  15th  of  July;  product  seventeen  and  a 
half  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  was  much  injured  by  a 
hail  stoim  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  to  the  extent  I 

*  In  reTerence  to  Mx.  More's  mode  of  spplyinf  nMnorr,  HtlioiiM 
be  remembered  ihut  he  plows  "  not  lew  thaii  eight  inehes  deep,  aud 
oneii  deeper."  Therefore  in  chooeiiig  between  plowing  iii  muiure 
to  thie  depth,  or  top-drcasing,  the  latier  i»,  perhi^  preferaMe,  es- 
pecieily  vrhea,  m  in  this  ease,  the  main  olyect  ii  to  promote  the 

Svwth  of  clover.  StiU,  we  caimol  but  regard  it  m  pfooabke.  that  if 
e  manure  was  foiriy  covered  with  earth,  eay  to  die  de|)th  of  two  tc 
fonr  incbee,  it*  eflbcie  would  be  greater  in  the  end  than  if  is  vras  laft 
entirely  on  the  eorlhoe.   Bm. 
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tbink  of  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre.  I  did  not  dis- 
cover much  diSerenioe  between  the  manured  potato 
ground,  and  the  clover  lay,  which  confirms  my  previous 
opinion,  that  a  clover  lay  plowed  under,  is  about  equal 
to  a  dressing  of  manure. 

I  cultivated  corn  as  follows:  twenty- two  acres  on  clo- 
ver lay,  part  plowed  in  the  fall  and  part  in  the  spring. 
After  the  clover  had  got  about  ankle  high,  I  plowed  it 
deep,  passed  over  with  the  roller,  harrowed  well,  marked 
both  ways  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  planted  from 
4  U^Q  seeds  in  a  hill ;  planted  the  last  days  of  May  and 
first  of  June;  as  soon  as  I  couid  see  the  rows  I  went 
through  with  the  cultivator;  in  about  a  week  after, 
went  through  with  the  cultivator  again,  followed  with  the 
hoe,  making  it  perfectly  clean,  and  thinning  it  to  four 
stalks  in  the  hill.    I  kept  the  cultivator  stirring  the 

J^roqnd  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  corn  was  about  three 
eet  high,  then  went  through  with  the  shovel  plow,  and 
hilled  moderately.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  glazed  I 
cut  it  up  by  the  ground,  and  set  it  up  in  small  stooks. 
I  consider  stalks  as  the  most  valuable  cured  in  this  way. 
I  planted  part  of  the  eight-rowed  white,  and  part  of  the 
eight- rowed  yellow.  I  found  the  yellow  com  some  ten 
days  earliest,  but  the  white  yielded  best ;  I  did  not  keep 
it  separate.  The  whole  averaged  fifty-six  busliels  per 
acre.  Five  acres  of  sweet  corn  I  planted  the  first  days 
of  July;  the  ground  was  well  manured  by  top-dressing, 
cultivated  the  same  as  the  common;  picked  the  16th  to 
80th  of  October.  It  sold  in  the  market  principally,  at 
62^  cents  per  hundred  ears,  amounting  to  $257.33.  The 
stalks  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  other  corn,  as 
^they  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  matter. 

I  sowed  this  year  thirty  acres  of  buckwheat;  after 
mowing,  I  turned  over  a  clover  lay,  and  sowed  between 
the  15th  and  20th  of  July,  about  three  pecks  to  the  acre. 
Harvested  about  the  10th  of  October;  produce  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels,  twenty-three  and  three- 
qnarter  bushels  per  acre.  On  fifteen  acres  I  sowed  rye 
with  the  buckwheat,  which  looks  well,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  good  crop. 

I  cultivated  twelve  acres  of  broom  corn,  on  an  island 
in  the  Hudson  river.  In  consequence  of  the  late  spring 
freshet,  I  planted  the  first  week  in  June,  ground  plowed 
deep,  well  harrowed,  rolled  atid  marked  tliree  feet  apart, 
and  planted  with  Campfield's  Drill  Barrow,  hills  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  ten  seeds  in  the  hill ;  it  was  tended 
much  the  same  as  Indian  corn,  cut  when  the  seed  was 
in  the  milk,  cleaned  and  cured  in  the  shade,  to  keep  the 
brush  green.  Ky  usual  crop  is  about  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  acre.  This  year,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  twice  overfiowed,  the  crop  is  much  Injured,  and 
will  not  yield  more  than  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
per  acre. 

One  acre  of  corn  I  sowed  for  fodder.  Sowed  the  last 
of  July,  cut  and  fed  to  the  cows  through  the  month  of 
October.    I  find  it  excellent  for  late  green  feed. 

I  cultivated  two  acres  of  melons ;  watermelons,  citron 
melon,  and  preserve  citron.  Planted  the  first  of  June. 
After  the  land  was  put  in  good  order,  by  deep  plowing, 
I  marked  out  the  ground  six  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
put  three  shovels  full  of  street  manure  in  a  hill.  I  plan- 
ted at  least  twelve  seed  in  a  hill.  Calculated  about  two- 
thirds  to  be  lost  by  the  bugs.  The  produce  was  very 
large,  as  the  family  consumed  many,  many  were  pilfered 
and  given  away,  and  sold  over  one  hundred  dollars 
worth. 

Fifty  rods  of  asparagus,  I  cultivated  as  follows*,  sowed 
the  seed,  transplanted  the  third  year  to  the  bed  for  cut- 
ting. I  prepared  the  bed  by  plowing  deep,  and  highly 
manured  with  well  rotted  manure ;  when  the  bed  was 
thus  prepared,  I  took  a  large  plow,  and  struck  a  furrow 
about  twelve  Inches  deep,  set  my  plants  in  the  bottom  of 
the  farrow,  about  ten  inches  apart,  cover,  then  struck  the 
second  eighteen  Inches  apart  from  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  set.  Top  dressed  with  well  rotted  barn- 
yard manure  and  salt.  My  asparagus  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinary size  and  quality.  Sold  $69.66  worth  at  eleven 
cents  per  bunch,  besides  what  was  used  in  the  family.  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  fertilizing  matter  Is  taken  from  the 
■oil  to  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat.  I  wish  I  could. 


I  have  cultivated  usually  about  an  acre  of  strmwlier- 
ries,  with  success  and  profit.  I  have  cleared  over  two 
hundred  dollars  in  one  year  from  one  acre.  My  mode 
of  cultivation  is  to  take  a  clean  piece  of  land  in  good 
condition,  plow  it  very  deep,  harrow  thorongbly.  and 
spread  evenly  from  two  to  three  hundred  bnsbela  oi 
leached  ashes  to  an  acre,  mark  the  land  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  and  insert  the  plants  from  eight  to  twelve  indi- 
es apart,  in  the  drills.  I  transplanted  in  April,  or  early  m 
May.  I  obtained  no  fruit  the  first  year,  of  eoosequecoe. 
I  cultivate  between  the  rows,  as  long  as  lean  get  through 
with  the  cultivator,  and  then  let  the  vines  ran  tofetber, 
they  will  cover  the  ground  entirely  by  the  first  of  Aa- 
gust.  I  do  nothing  with  them  again  until  the  next  npriag, 
when  I  take  a  double  team  and  heavy  harrow,  and  go 
over  the  beds  thoroughly,  until  the  plants  aresoffident- 
ly  thinned ;  this  loosens  the  ground  and  takes  oat  all  the 
weak  plants.  If  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently rich,  I  apply  another  dressing  of  leached  ashes; 
after  this  is  done,  the  ground  is  laid  off  in  beds,  abont 
five  feet  apart,  and  nothing  more  is  done  till  the  fruit 
comes  to  maturity.  After  the  fruit  is  gatlieivd,  the  beds 
are  cleared  of  weeds,  and  left  till  the  next  spchtg.  The 
second  year  I  repeated  the  above  method. 

One  great  benefit  I  find  in  using  ashes  as  a  manure,  is 
that  it  brings  no  weeds.  I  consider  strawberries  one  of 
my  best  crops.  I  failed,  liowever,  entirely  in  my  crop 
this  year.  I  had  one  and  a  half  acres  of  the  pine  apple 
variety,  a  variety  much  recommended  for  its  prdlfic 
crops,  and  the  superior  quality  of  its  fimit :  my  beds 
never  looked  so  well  as  they  did  last  spring,  olossomed 
finely,  and  bid  fair  for  an  abundant  crop,  bnt  afier  blos- 
soming no  berry  appeared,  and  I  had  tlierefore  a  most 
splendid  failure.  I  bad  not  a  full  grown,  perfect  berry 
in  the  whole  field,  they  were  all  pistillate  plaats.  I  have 
been  setting  rows  of  the  Iowa  variety  throush  then, 
with  the  hope  of  better  success  the  next  year. 

18.  I  usually  sow  clover  ani  timothy  seed  on  winter  ^ 
crops.     Timothy  in  August  and  September,  clover  in 
April.    Four  quarts  of  timothy,  and  usually  twelve 
quarts  of  clover  to  an  acre.    My  land  being  upland,  I  pre. 
fer  timothy  and  clover  for  pasture. 

19.  I  mowed  thirty-two  acres  this  year,  and  averaged 
about  one  and  a  half  tons  per  aere.  I  cot  clover  when 
the  heads  begin  to  brown,  and  timothy  when  in  full  blos- 
som. Cure  as  much  in  the  swath  and  cock  as  possible. 
To  preserve  the  color  and  keep  the  leaves  flrom  shelling, 
salt  in  the  mow,  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  the  load. 

24.  I  was  in  the  milk  dairy  business  till  last  October, 
when  I  sold  out.  For  the  last  two  years  previously  I 
kept  on  an  average  about  thirty  cows.  Since  then  seven. 
Nineteen  I  pasture  for  others.  I  keep  for  use  on  the 
farm,  four  mules,  one  horse,  and  one  yoke  of  cattle.  My 
cows  are  of  the  native  breeci. 

25.  I  have  made  no  experiment  in  the  breeding  or  use 
of  cattle.  Have  used  for  farm  work,  horses,  mules  and 
oxen  I  prefer  mules  for  general  farm  purposes.  Oxen 
the  second  best.  I  consider  two  mules  as  good,  aod  will 
do  as  much  work  as  three  horses.  I  can  keep  three 
mules  as  cheap  as  two  horses,  besides  saving  mnch  in 
shoeing,  and  costing  nothing  for  Ckrriery;  they  will  work 
when  very  old,  and  I  could  not  be  induced  to  do  wiUiovt 
them. 

26. 1  stable  my  cattle,  and  cut  my  feed  principally  and 
give  them  as  much  as  they  will  eat.    Water  in  the  stable. 

34,  The  depredations  of  the  common  peach  worm  I 
prevent  by  digging  round  the  trees  twice  a  year,  and  de- 
stroying them.  This  is  the  only  troublesome  insect  I 
have  had  so  far,  except  the  common  caterpillar,  which 
is  easily  got  rid  of. 

35.  I  keep  the  ground  cultivated  for  two  or  three  feet 
round  the  trees,  and  keep  the  ground  covered  with  com- 
post, when  the  orchard  Is  in  s<^,  which  is  not  more  than 
one  year  in  four.  I  endeavor  to  keep  my  orchard  well 
manured.  I  wash  my  trees  with  a  preparatioD  of  lime 
and  oil  of  soap,  which  keeps  the  bark  smooth  and  thrifty. 
^  87.  I  have  a  story  and  a  half  house,  24  by  36  feet, 
with  khcken  back,  18  by  80  feet.  12  feet  taken  off  for 
store  room.  The  upper  part  of  my  main  boflding  h 
devoted  entirely  to  sleeplAg  rooms. 
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ICy  main  barn  is  80  by  80  feet,  standing  upon  a  side- 
hill  of  gentle  slope,  end  towards  the  bill;  under  the  end 
where  the  ground  is  lowest,  I  take  off  twenty  feet  for  a 
horse  stable,  making  room  for  seven  head  of  horses;  the 
neiLt  twenty  feet  is  a  root  cellar ;  the  remaining  forty 
feet  is  a  cow  stable  with  cisterns  underneath  for  catch- 
ing all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  building.  K^  water 
cistern  occupies  about  twenty-four  feet  under  this  stable, 
and  will  bold  something  like  two  hundred  hogsheads; 
the  other  sixteen  feet  is  occupied  by  a  cistern  for  col- 
lecting the  urine  from  the  stables,  the  floor  being  caulk- 
ed and  pitched,  with  a  trough  behind  the  cattle  to  con- 
duct their  urine  to  the  cistern. 

My  manner  of  building  the  cisterns  is  this.  I  dig  ont 
the  earth,  of  the  requisite  shape  and  dimensions,  take 
cement  and  coarse  sand  of  equal  parts,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  spread  evenly  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
all  round  the  sides,  and  on  the  bottom,  and  cover  with 
planks,  with  earth  over  them.  A  cistern  of  the  capaci- 
ty of  one  hundred  hogsheads  can  thus  be  built,  with 
pump,  complete,  for  less  than  twenty-live  dollars. 

The  cow  stable  is  arranged  to  accommodate  twenty- 
four  head  of  cattle  in  two  rows,  with  an  alley  way  be- 
tween. The  sides  are  filled  in  with  brick.  One  part  of 
the  barn,  over  the  horse  stable,  I  use  for  hay,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  space,  over  my  thrashing  floor  and  cow 
stable,  for  grain  and  fodder.  Attached  to  my  barn  I 
have  on  the  north  a  wagon  house  and  tool  shoop,  18  by 
60  feet,  with  room  overhead  for  bay  and  grain,  opening 
into  the  main  barn.  To  the.sonth  of  the  main  bam,  at- 
t ached  in  the  same  way,  is  a  building  18  by  100  feet; 
fifty  feet  is  occupied  as  a  cow  stable,  the  remainder  is 
open  shed,  with  room  overhead  same  as  north  wing.  To 
the  south  of  the  southern  shed  I  have  my  hen  house, 
12  by  18  feet;  with  large  windows  on  the  south  side,  to 
admit  light  And  warmth.  East  and  south  of  this  shed 
is  my  barn* yard,  protected  from  the  north  and  west 
'winds.  The  yard  contains  about  three  quarters  of  an 
acre,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fVont  one  for  most  com- 
mon use;  in  the  rear  one  I  have  four  barracks  for  coarse 
feed,  where  I  fodder  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  plea- 
sant weather.  East  of  my  barn,  some  forty  feet,  I  have 
a  wagon  house,  28  by  86  feet,  with  corn  honse  and  gra- 
nary overhead.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
rear  of  my  house,  I  have  a  shop  16  by  24  feet^  story  and 
a  half,  with  sleeping  rooms  overhead. 

88.  I  have  but  one  kind  of  fence,  post  and  board,  or 
plank,  principally  chestnot  posts,  and  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter culled  spruce  plank,  four  planks  high,  of  which  I 
hare  sixteen  hundred  and  eight  rods,  costing  about 
eighty  cents  per  rod.  I  have  no  wire  fence,  and  have 
seen  none  that  I  admire.  My  fences  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition, all  having  been  bnilt  within  the  last  five  years. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  good  quality  of  my  fence,  I  have 
not  received  a  shilling's  damage  to  my  crops  for  the  last 
year,  from  either  my  own  or  neighbors'  cattle. 

89.  I  measure  my  grain,  seed,  and  potatoes;  weigh 
my  beef,  pork,  and  bay,  ana  keep  an  account  of  all. 

40.  I  keep  a  general  farm  account,  of  all  my  sales, 
receipts  and  expenditures;  and  can  strike  a  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  thus  ascertain  my  profits  or 
losses. 

ACC01T?IT  OV  EXPXMSX*  OV  FiJUt. 

407  days  labor  at  50  cents, •90G150 

Yearly  and  rooiilhly  labor, 665  00 

One  ^rl  one  year, 68  00 

"       foarmoutha, 16  00 

600  bushels  of  oau  at  41  cants, 905  00 

Blacksmith's  bUI, 07  81 

Grocery^  shoe,  and  dry  {roods  biU, 357  00 

19  bushels  grass  sead  at  99  iS, 30  00 

10     do     clover  sent  at  94  50, 45  00 

19     do     seed  wheat  ai  91.95, 15  00 

Seed  com  and  irardeu  seeds, 10  00 

96  bushels  seed  buckwheat  at  02^  oents, 16  96 

State  and  school  taxes, 3199 

Insurance  in  Mutual  Ins.  Co  ,  average  about,  ....  4  50 

Depreciation  oT  farniing  tools, 100  00 

Two  tons  of  plaster, 10  00 

1,000  bushels  of  lime,  at  4  cents, 40  00 

Grains  for  cows, 110  17 

Hay  bought  in  April  last, 76  08 

Total  expenses  for  current  year. 99,174  35 

Tlie  above  includes  all  farm  and  uunily  expenaas,  vith  1h«  excep- 
tion of  doeior*t  biiUi  and  choroh  exprmcii 


Account  of  Rxckipts  of  Farm. 

363  bunches  asparagus  at  11  cents, 960  66 

Received  from  produce  of  6  acres  sweat  com,. . . .  9S7  33 

610  bushels  r>'e  at  60  cenis, 410  00 

Melons,  pumpkins,  and  citron  raelona  sold, 148  00 

831  buoliels  buckwheat  at  44  ceiiU, 385  44 

Raspberries  scJd, 31  95 

Potatoes^  (including  ^ose  unsold,) 100  00 

1,940  bushels  of  corn  nt  65  cents, 806  00 

Milk  sold  froiA  an  mvtnr^e  of  30  cowa,  9  montha,.  1,090  81 

Sixty-four  bushels,  35  lbs.  wheat, 64  69 

Five  loads  of  hay, , 40  00 

Five  kwds  of  straw, 6  00 

Broom  bruah,  4,090  lbs., 950  00 

Pigs  sold, 40  00 

Surplus  of  straw, 100  00 

Sur[4us  of  corn  stalks,  part  sold, 100  00 

Twelve  tons  of  clover  hay  at  96, 79  00 

Chibkens  and  eggs  sold, 40  00 

140  lbs.  butter  at  18}  cents, 96  95 

Peacbesaold, 10  00 

Pieplant 11  95 

Twenty-five  calves  at  91  each, 95  00 

Received  for  pasturage, 18  50 

Received  for  work  done  by  teams  and  men  during 

the  State  Fair, 9117  30 

Received  for  labor  done  for  S.  Van  Rens- 

aalaar, 114  00 

93150 

Total  receipta  for  emrrent  year, 94,859  51 

Less  expenses  per  account, 9,174  35 

Net  profits  current  year, • 99,678  16 

Mr.  Mors  has  finished  us  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  products  of  his  farm  for  the  present  year.  It  is  ne- 
cessarily imperfect,  from  the  &ct  that  the  yield  of  only 
a  portion  of  his  crops  had  been  ascertained,  and  but  few 
of  them  marketed,  when  the  statement  was  made — ^20th 
of  October, 

Barley,  88  acres,  produced  895  bushels,  weighing  48 
lbs.  per  bushel — sold  in  the  aggregate,  $671.25,  fVom 
which,  deduct  the  total  expense  and  charges  incident  to 
the  crop,  $262.75,  leaves  a  profit  of  $408.50  besides  the 
straw,  which  is  yalued  at  half  the  price  per  ton  as  hay. 
Asparagus,  50  square  rods-nmlea  $71.70— charges  on 
same,  $20 — ^leaving  as  profit,  $50.70.  Potatoes,  12  acres 
— from  which  602  bushels  have  been  sold,  at  50  cent* 
per  bushel,  $801 — 400  bushels  on  hand,  $200— aggregate 
value  $501 ;  total  cobt  of  the  crop  $205— leaving  as  pro* 
fit  $296.  Indian  com,  14  acres— aggregate  produce  es- 
timated at  560  bushels.  Buckwheat  eight  acres— sold ' 
from  the  same  to  the  amount  of  $62.50,  at  50  cents  per 
bushel.  Hay,  from  80  acres,  50  tons.  Kept  on  the 
farm  17  cows— sold  butter  to  the  amount  of  $800.  Kept 
40  pigs,  worth  $5  each. 

Since  last  year,  Mr.  Moek  has  increased  the  number 
of  his  apple  trees  from  1000  to  1800,  and  has  now  set  to 
apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quhiee  trees,  62  aeres. 
The  spaces  between  the  smaU  trees,  are  set  to  raspber- 
ries, currants,  strawberries,  kQ,  The  raspberries  and 
currants,  except  such  as  were  used  in  the  Ikmily  while 
ftesh,  were  made  into  preserves  and  Jellies— several  hun- 
dred pounds  of  which  are  on  hand  unsold. 
•■       ■  ■  I       ■  ..-II       •    II  ■  ■■ 

Farming  in  PennsylTsnia* 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  some  of  the 
agricultural  exhibitioss,  and  learning  something  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  part  of  that  state.  The  first  point  of 
destination  was  Newtown,  and  after  attending  the  Mr  of 
the  Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  that  place, 
we  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the  farms 
in  that  neighborhood.  a 

Bucks  county  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  oelebrity  as  9 
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farming  district,  and  if  that  portion  of  the  county  which 
tee  flaw  Is  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole,  its  reputa- 
tion is  not  undeserved.  It  may  be  pronounced  an  inter- 
esting section.  Its  surface,  thougli  comparatively  level, 
Is  sufficiently  diversified  to  afford  a  pleasant  aspect,  nu- 
merous streams  of  excellent  water,  and  roads  which  are 
easy  to  be  traveled  over.  The  proportion  of  wood,  and 
its  situation  with  respect  to  the  cleared  land,  is  such  as 
imparts  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  landscape,  and  with 
the  general  neat  appearance  of  the  farms,  and  large  and 
substantial  atone  dwellings  and  barns,  few  sections  of  the 
country  present  more  attractiozu  in  respect  to  rural  en- 
joyment and  comfort. 

From  Mr.  Adbian  Gornku,  Jr.,  we  obtaioed  some 
facts  in  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  tlie  agriculture  and  products 
of  his  own  (arm,  which  we  think  will  interest  and  benefit 
our  readers.  His  residence  is  about  three  miles  from 
Kewtown,  and  About  twenty  miles  north  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  place  has' been  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of 
Mr.  C  for  several  generations;  a  portion  of  the  dwelling 
house  was  built  by  his  great  grandfather,  in  1746,  and 
the  remaining  portion  by  his  grandfather,  in  1762.  It 
was  a  well  known  mansion  4unng  the  Revolution,  and 
while  the  British  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity, 
was  more  than  once  subjected  to  seardi,  from  being  sup- 
posed to  shelter  '''rebel"  officers. 

Hm  borne  farm  consists  of  144  acres,  exclusive  of 
w<ood-land.  It  is  devoted  to  mixed  husbandry,  as  are 
most  other  farms  in  this  section;  a  system  which  is  gen- 
erally found  raoet  profitable  where  drcurostances  are 
adapted  to  it,  and  especial  so,  where,  as  in  this  oase, 
the  products  are  regularly  marketed  from  week  to  week. 

Thk  soil  is  of  very  uniform  character  over  the  whole 

farm,  and  varies  but  little  over  a  large  extent  of  country 
from  the  Delaware  river  west  ward  ly.  The  surface  is 
mostly  a  fine,  friable  loam,  underlaid,  generally,  with  a 
grayish  yellow  clay,  (probably  impregnated  with  iron,) 
resting  at  various  depths  on  sandstone  strata.  It  is  an 
excellent  soil  as  re^rds  mechanical  relations;  being 
easily  tilled,  not  liable  to  pack  closely  under  the  effect 
of  rains,  nor  to  bake  under  the  effect  of  drouth.  This 
oonsiiiution  renders  the  crofis  comparatively  independent 
of  the  weather,  as  to  wetness  or  dryaess,  and  with  good 
cultivation  insures  a  certain  return.  We  have  before 
mentioned  that  a  very  protracted  drouth  had  been  ex- 
perienced here  the  past  season — scarcely  rain  enough  to 
soak  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  having  fallen 
from  June  to  the  26th  of  October;  and  yet  on  Mr.  Cor- 
kbll's  farm,  and  some  others  which  we  visited,  the  crops 
were  nearly  all  good.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  appears  to  bean  inexhaustible  soiirce of 
irater  through  tliis  district,  at  no  very  great  depth  in  the 
earth,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  unfailing  rivulets,  and  the 
abundant  supply  afforded  by  wells. 

Course  of  Cropping. — Mr.  Corvxll's  farm  is  divided 
into  lots  of  12  to  16  acres,  each  of  which  (except  what  is 
devoted  to  orcharding)  is  in  regular  rotation,  brought 
into  the  oame  crop.  This  rotation  is  the  ft)llowing:  first 
year  Indian  corn,  second  year  oats,  third  year  wheat, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years  clover  and  timothy — mowed 
two  seasons  and  pastured  one. 

The  sod  for  corn  is  usually  plowed  in  November  and 
December.  From  fire  to  eight  fwo-horse  wagon  loads 
of  manure  are  spread  before  plowing.    The  land  is  then 

Slowed  to  the  depth  of  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches, 
'his  will  appear  to  many  persons  as  much  too  shallow. 
Mr.  C.  defends  his  practice  by  the  argument  that  the 
sod  and  the  manure  should  be  kept  where  the  crop  will 
derive  i&ost  benefit  from  them,  that  is,  as  near  the  sur- 
face as  practicable,  without  Bofferiog  Ion  from  exhala. 


tlon.  But  the  suggestion  may  be  worthy  oonsideratioD, 
whether  a  deeper  tillage,  which  could  be  effected  by  a 
sub-soil  plow  without  burying  any  deeper  themanufeor 
surface  soil,  would  not  be  beneficial.  In  spring,  about 
the  last  week  in  April,  the  ground  is  thoroughly  worked 
over  with  a  largecultivator,  which  brings  the  si^l  ioto 
excellent  condition  for  planting.  The  com  is  planted 
the  first  week  in  May.  Furrows  are  msule  four  feet 
apart  for  the  rows,  and  the  seed  is  dropped  In  tbem  wtch 
a  hand  drill.  The  drill  does  not  cover  the  seed,  and  to 
do  this  a  harrow  is  drawn,  w<th  the  teeth  upward,  ia 
sudi  a  way  as  to  fill  the  fnrrowrs.  When  the  plants  ars 
fairly  started,  they  are  thinned  so  as  to  leave  one  every 
nine  inches.  The  crop  is  gone  over  once  with  the  hand 
hoe ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  cultivator. 
Strict  attention  is  pai^  to  the  thorough  eradication  of 
weeds.  For  the  twelve  years  Mr.  C,  has  maiiased  the 
&rm,  he  has  made  it  a  rule  that  no  foul  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  almosl 
wholly  prevent  their  appearance.  In  a  cornfield  of  six- 
teen acres,  scarcely  a  weed  could  be  seen,  and  over  the 
whole  farm  notlnng  of  the  kind  obstructed  the  growth 
of  crops.  The  corn  is  cut  up  and  shocked,  as  aoon  as  it  is 
ripe  enough  to  cure.  The  yield  averages  sixty  bnstieb  per 
acre,  measured  as  husked  in  the  field.  The  cost  of  cul- 
tivation is20eents  per  bushel.  The  price  it  brings  ra 
market  is  usually  62i  cents  per  bushel .  The  fodder  pro- 
duced on  an  acre,  yielding  as  above  stated,  is  reckoned 
worth  $6-  The  fodder  is  all  fed  out  in  the  barn-yard, 
in  order  that  the  waste  parts  may  be  converted  into  iz»- 
nure. 

Oats  follow  com — sown  as  early  in  sprii^  as  the  sal 
will  admit  of  plowing,  three  bushels  seed,  broadcast,  to 
the  acre.  No  manure  Is  given  to  this  crop.  The  average 
yield  is  60  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  price  whidi 
this  grain  brings  in  market,  is  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat  succeeds  oats.  The  preparation  consisU  m 
first  spreading  on  the  stubble,  fihecn  two-horae  wagon 
loads  of  manure  to  Uie  acre,  which  is  immediately  plow, 
ed  in,  three  and  a-half  to  four  inches  deep,  harrowed, 
and  left  to  rot  till  about  the  middle  of  September,  when 
the  ground  is  cross-plowed,  about  five  inches  deep.  The 
soil  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth  by  the  harrow  and  rol- 
ler,  and  the  wheat  sown  by  a  drill,  two  and  a-half  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  yield  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
averaged  over  26  bushels  per  acre — has  sometimen  gone 
as  high  as  80  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  price  H  baa 
brought  in  market  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  110  cents  per 
bushel.  The  kind  raised  by  Mr.  C,  and  almost  tbe  only 
kind  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  succeeds  better  against  both  the  Hessian-fly 
and  wheat-midge,  and  is  also  less  subject  to  blight.  The 
grain  has  improved  very  much  in  quality,  since  it  was 
first  introduced,  but  ifi  acquiring  this  quality,  it  has  lost 
something  of  the  peculiar  habit  by  which  it  was  enabled 
to  resist  the  Hessian-fiy.  The  straw  was  formerly  very 
stiff,  and  the  husk  or  sheath  which  enveloped  the  stem, 
adhered  so  closely  that  the  insect  could  not  obtain  a 
lodgment  for  itself.  The  subject  is  agitated  of  maldng 
a  new  importation  of  this  variety  of  wheat,  for  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  the  property  for  which  it  waa  at  first 
specially  valuable. 

Clover  and  timothy  seed  are  sown  on  the  wheat  at  the 
close  of  winter,  on  a  light  snow,  or  early  in  ^ring,  while 
the  ground  is  very  soft.  Mr.  C.  likes  the  mode  of  put- 
ting  in  wheat  by  the  drill-^inks  the  crop  is  nsnallybet- 
ter  so  than  broadcast — ^but  it  has  an  objection  in  reference 
to  the  clover  and  grass,  whi<^  is  regarded  as  of  aonie 
iroporiance.  The  drill  leaves  the  surface  aoniewhat  in 
ridges  and  furrows;  the  clover  and  grass-seed,  though 
sown  broadcast,  tends  to  collect  in  uie  fnrrovrs,  whidi 
causes  it  to  grow  in  rows  like  the  wheat,  leavii^  the  field 
imperfectly  swarded  over.  The  yield  of  hay  is  about 
two  tons  per  acre.  The  whole  amount  of  hay  cut  on  the 
farm  annually,  is  about  80  tons.  Its  average  market 
value  is  $12  per  ton.    > 

Fruit. — ^Mr.  Corhxll  has  about  twelve  acres  deroted 
to  apple  and  pear  trees — three  or  four  acres  of  which  art 
set  to  an  ample  orchard,  as  yet  too  young  to  bear  mnch. 
In  general  tnese  flruita  are  an  importanl  item  of  tkrm  pre- 
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duce,  but  this  year  the  trees  bear  but  very  little — ^Dot 
enough  apples  being  obtained  for  the  home  demand. 

Livs  Stuck. — There  are  kept  on  the  farm  sixteen 
O0W8,  two  heiters,  one  bull,  five  horses,  eight  Leicester 
sheep,  twelve  swine,  besides  young  pigs.  The  cows  are 
ohietiy  a  cross  of  the  Short-horn  and  common  stock ;  a 
lew  hiavo  a  dash  of  the  Devon.  They  are  kept  for  mak- 
ing butter,  not  for  breeding  stock  for  sale.  They  are  fed 
in  winter  in  the  barn,  night  and  morning,  on  hay  which 
13  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy,  with  what  corn-fod- 
der they  are  inclined  to  eati  n  the  yard,  while  they  are 
out.  Each  cow  is  also  fed  every  day,  from  the  time  they 
Gome  off  grass  till  after  their  calves  are  fatted,  with  eight 
quarts  of  the  following  mixture:  Two  quarts  corn-m^, 
three  quarts  shorts,  one  quart  oil-cake  meal.  After  the 
calves  are  taken  off,  and  the  milk  ja  devoted  to  butter, 
the  oil-cfdce  is  discontinued,  from  an  idea  that  it  injures 
the  quality  of  the  butter.       * 

The  cows  calve  the  latter  part  of  January  or  first  of 
February.  The  main  object  in  having  them  "  come  in" 
at  this  time,  is  that  the  calves  may  be  fatted  and  sent  off 
while  veal  will  command  a  good  price,  and  also  leave  the 
best  of  the  season  to  be  availed  of  for  making  and  selling 
butter.  The  calves  suck  till  they  are  six  weeks  old,  and 
are  then  sold  in  market  at  four  and  three- fourths  to  five 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  They  bring  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  each.  The  cows  being  well  fed  and  sheltered 
in  a  warm  bam  at  night,  and  in  all  inclement  weather, 
and  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  yard  for  exercise  and  air 
in  pleasant  days,  they  give  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
make  the  calves  fkt,  and  afford  a  large  quantity  of  but- 
ter after  the  calves  are  taken  away.  The  sixteen  cows 
gave  an  average  of  180  fwunds  of  butter  each,  in  1860, 
besides  fatting  their  calves. 

Mr.  G.'s  ideas  in  regard  to  the  proper  way  of  keeping 
cows,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  He  holds  that  they  should 
have  an  abundance  of  good  food,  and  be  kept  in  good 
order.  If  they  fget  fat,  even,  as  they  frequently  do  to- 
wards the  time  when  they  go  dry,  he  considers  it  no  dis- 
advantage, and  refuses  to  »ell  his  best  cows  to  tho  butch- 
er, though  ofi^red  a  high  price.  He  says  the  fat  is  not 
lost,  that  it  is  only  stored  up  in  the  system,  and  after  the 
cows  calve,  it  goes  into  the  milk,  and  either  fats  the 
calves,  or  forms  butter.  We  think  this  is  correct  reason- 
ing. Great  loss  is  sustained  in  many  instances  by  cows 
being  very  poor  when  turned  to  grass.  When  in  this 
condition,  it  takes  considerable  time,  and  a  large  amount 
of  food,  to  fill  up  the  wasted  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
^ve  the  animal  any  surplus  to  spare. 

BuTTKR  Mariho.— As  already  remarked,  butter  is  an 
article  of  importance  on  Mr.  Gornkll's  farm,  and  it  is  so 
on  most  farms  in  this  section.  It  is  made  with  great 
care,  .and  sent  to  Philadelphia  every  week,  where  it 
brings  an  average  of  twenty-ftve  cents  \^r  pound.  We 
made  very  particular  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
room  which  was  preferred  to  set  milk  in  for  this  purpose, 
anij  found  that  spring-houses  were  considered  best.  We 
are  satisfied  this  opinion  is  well  founded.  An  unfavor- 
able  idea  in  regard  to  such  houses  has  been  entertained ; 
but  the  objections  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  proper 
attention  to  certain  rcqui-Mtes,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  purity  of  air.  The  great  advantage  of  spring* 
houses  is  the  secnrity  of  a  proper  temperature — 60  to  55 
degrees — by  which  the  milk  may  be  kept  from  souring 
till  ail  the  cream  rises.  But  with  this  temperature  it  is 
eaaentlal  that  there  should  be  a  pretty  Oee  circulation  of 
air,  charged  aa  little  as  practicaUe  with  dampness.  This 
is  found  necessary  for  the  perfect  separation  of  the  cream 
from  the  milk,  and  for  the  making  of  the  best  butter. 
'Without  a  spring-house,  it  is  dUficiilt  to  obtain  at  all 
times  the  requir^  temperature.  Farmers  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  a  good  spring,  often  used  what  is 
called  a  vault  for  setting  milk.  This  is  an  under-ground 
room,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  which  arc  of  stone. 
A  dry  and  sliaded  situation  is  selected  for  the  site.  The 
dimensions  are  usually  such  aa  to  admit  of  the  milk  be- 
ing set  on  the  floor,  as  that  imparts  a  coolness  to  objects 
coming  In  contact  with  It.  The  top,  trhich  is  commonly 
arched,  should  be  high,  (not  less  than  nine  or  ten  feet.) 
to  promote  veii(ilaiioD»  wUch  is  effected  by  an  aperture 


in  connection  with  the  door,  and  a  chimney  or  pipe  at 
the  opposite  end  of  tlie  vault,  pasidng  through  the  roof 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  has  formerly  been  the 
practise  to  build  these  vaults  in  connection  with  wells— 
tliat  is,  the  vault  is  open  to  the  well  on  one  side.  Mr. 
OoftNEtL  has  two,  one  of  which  is  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
its  use  has  been  latterly  discontinued,  and  the  other  used 
in  its  stead.  The  advantage  of  a  cooler  temperature 
by  a  connection  with  the  well,  is  over-batnnced  by  the 
dampness,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided  with  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  which  belongs  to  an  underground  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Jameb  C.  Cobnell,  (a  brother  of  Mr.  A.  C.  jr., 
and  whose  farm  adjoins  that  of  the  latter,)  has  a  spring- 
house,  the  best,  perhaps,  we  have  ever  seen,  and  never 
have  we  seen  any  place  of  the  kind  which  indicated  bet- 
ter management.  The  spring  runs  into  the  house  at  one 
end,  and  the  water  flows  over  the  floor,  which  is  of  bricks^ 
the  depth  being  governed  by  a  gate  through  which  the 
water  has  an  outlet.  In  warm  weather  the  pans  stand 
on  the  floor,  and  the  water  is  raided  round  them  to  the 
height  of  two  to  three  inches.  The  pots  which  hold  the 
cream  are  also  set  in  the  water  in  warm  weather.  It  ia 
kept  constantly  running,  and  it  is  so  cold  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  temjierature  of  the  room  low 
enough  for  the  cream  to  rise  well.  The  house  is  in  the 
shade  of  large  trees,  but  the  surrounding  ground  is  solid 
and  dry.  There  are  windows  in  each  side  of  the  milk- 
room,  near  the  roof,  provided  with  shutters,  r>y  which 
the  quantity  of  light  is  regulated,  and  wire  netting  to 
keep  out  flies.  When  the  weather  is  too  cool,  or  a  high- 
er temperature  than  that  of  the  open  atmof^phere  is 
wanted,  the  milk  is  set  on  shelves,  and  the  room  is 
warmea  by  a  stove.  This  is  done  early  in  the  spring 
and  late  in  the  fall. 

The  strictest  neatness  and  care  are  practiced  through- 
out the  whole  process  of  managing  the  milk,  cream  and 
butter.  The  milk  is  first  strained  ipto  a  large  vat,  which 
does  not  stand  in  the  milk.room,and  when  considerably 
cooled  is  drawn  off  into  the  pans,  which  are  set  in  their 
appropriate  place.  The  cream  is  taken  off  before  tho 
milk  sours.  Mr.  J.  G.  Gobmsli.  is  confident  that  noth- 
^^e  is  gained  in  quantity  by  allowing  the  milk  to  sour 
before  it  is  skimmed,  and  that  the  souring  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The  particular 
crisis  observed  in  taking  off  the  cream  isthi$:  when  the 
cream  has  all  risen,  it  readily  sepai-atca  from  the  milk — 
the  particles  of  cream  adhering  together,  merely  floating 
on  the  watery  fluid  below.  A  person  can  soon'learn  by 
close  observation  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived. 
Mr.  G.  states  that  he  has  noticed  when  milk  was  permit- 
ted to  sour  before  it  was  skimmed,  that  the  acid  of  the 
milk  appeared  to  decompose  the  cream,  which  wasgrad* 
ually  made  thinner — actually  wasted  away. 

The  cream  Is  churned  while  ))erfectly  sweet.  A  bar- 
rel churn  is  the  kind  used.  It  is  worked  by  a  horse, 
with  a  small  lever-fiower.  The  chum  is  placed  in  an 
open  room  at  one  end  of  the  dairy,  a  belt  connecting 
with  the  power.  When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the 
churn,  it  is  worked,  salted  and  set  in  the  dairy  for  a  day, 
when  it  is  again  worked  over,  and  put  up  in  pound  lumps 
for  market.  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  is  not  in  favor  of  using  water 
for  working  butter,  believing  that  water  injures  the  fla- 
vor of  the  butter,  and  ofierates  against  its  keeping.  It 
is  worked  on  a  table  willi  a  brake.  The  form  of  brake 
found  to  operate  best,  is  three  inches  wide  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  with  square  corners.  This  is  better 
than  a  round  or  oval  form,  as  the  operator  can  keep  the 
butter  better  together,  and  press  every  part  more  equal- 
ly. In  moulding  it  into  lumps,  a  small  shallow  scoop  and 
spatula,  both  of  wood,  are  used — the  hand  not  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  butter.  The  Ashton  salt  is 
the  kind  used,  a  little  less  than  an  ounce  to  the  pound 
of  butter.  Neat  tubs,  holding  ten  potmds  each,  arc  used 
for  conveying  the  butter  to  market.  In  warm  weather 
they  are  packed  in  hoses  with  ice.  The  butter  is  all  sold 
to  regular  customers,  who  engage  a  given  quantity  for 
each  week.  We  scarcely  nei'd  to  say,  that  the  quality 
of  the  butter  is  unexceptionably  fine. 

PoDLTBT. — Gonsiderable  attention  is  paid  through  t hit 
section  to  raising  chickena  and  turkeys  fur  market.    A 
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variety  of  fowls  has  long  been  bred  here  which  has  been 
80  noted  as  to  receive  the  name  of  *'  Bucks  county 
breeds"  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  auttientic  account 
of  their  introduction;  but  it  ia  evident  that  they  belong 
to  the  family  known  as  Malay,  Ohittagongi  Stianghae, 
Sec.  The  stock  has  however  been  much  improved  in 
some  instances,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  much 
better  shape,  better  quality  of  flesh,  and  even  greater 
weight  than  most  of  the  newly 'imported  fowls  of  the 
same  tribe.  Mr.  Ad&iah  Cormbll,  Jr.,  has  kept  quite 
a  Urge  stock  of  poultry  for  several  years.  He  kept  last 
winter,  seventy  hens  and  seven  cocks,  and  this  is  about 
his  average  number.  He  has  several  stocks  which  he 
breeds  by  themselves.  The  old  Bucks  county  stock, 
we  were  assured  by  the  elder  Mr.  Gobxell,  who  is  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  has  been  kept,  unmixed, 
on  this  Airm,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  These  fowls, 
whatever  ^ome  writers  may  say  as  to  their  being  *'  mon- 
grels, comparatively  worthless,"  breed  with  more 
uniformity,  as  to  shape,  size,  and  color,  than  any 
of  the  Urge  Asiatic  fowls  that  we  have  seen,  imported 
within  the  last  ten  j^ears!  Mr.  G.  raises  them  every 
year.  They  are  usually  short- legged,  broad- breasted, 
rather  small  boned  for  their  weigiit,  and  give  a  good 
quality  of  flesh.  But  the  stock  to  which  Mr.  G.  gives 
the  preference,  eggs  and  flesh  considered,  was  imported 
from  China  in  1842.  They  are  now  mostly  black — ^hav- 
ing  been  bred  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  color  for  the 
eight  years  Mr.  G.  has  had  them.  He  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  in  the  selection  of  these  for  breeding,  to 
the  proper  shape,  and  has  improved  the  stock  much  in 
this  respect.  They  are  large— the  hens  frequently 
weighing  eight  and  the  cocks  ten  pounds  each.  They 
are  greatly  disposed  to  fatten,  and  on  this  account  some- 
times attain  heavier  weights  than  mentioned.  Mr.  C. 
selected  two  hens  from  his  flock  last  spring,  to  be  sent  to 
a  person  in  England,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  best  speci- 
mens of  American  fowls,  that  weighed  a  fraction  over 
ten  pounds  each.  Mr.  G.  has  also  the  Jersey  Blues,  and 
spetsimes  of  several  of  the  late  importations —  *  Shan- 
gliacs,"  *'  Gochin-Ghinas,"  5cc.  For  the  stocks  which 
he  wishes  to  breed  by  themselves,  Mr.  G.  has  separate 
)*ards.  In  February,  the  requisite  number  of  the  best 
fowls  of  es^h  stock  is  selected,  and  put  in  their  respec- 
tive **  walks  "  The  eggs  laid  by  the  selected  fowls  are 
hatched  by  other  hens,  which  run  at  Urge,  or  are  kept 
in  diflTut  ent  places.  The  chickens  are  hatched  in  April 
and  May.  Tlie  fowls  are  only  kept  in  separate  yards 
about  three  months.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  all  run 
togetlier  uncontrolled.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  they  are  conflned  in  yards;  they  sometimes  get  the 
habit  of  pulling  out  and  eating  each  other's  feathers. 
•Mr.  C.  tliinks  this  is  caused  wholly  by  the  fowls  being 
discontontcct  and  worn  down  by  conflnement. 

Mr.  Cornell  began  the  business  with  the  object  of 
selling  egg!^  and  cliickens  in  the  market,  but  of  late 
years  has  made  sales  of  breeding  stock  to  good  advant- 
age. Chickens  usni^lly  sell  in  Philadelphia,  dressed, 
nine  cents  per  pound,  and  eggs  at  fourteen  cents  a  dozen, 
lie  caponiscs  more  or  less  fowls  every  year.  Samobl 
Kred,  of  Joabstown,  K.  J.,  makes  a  business  of  doing 
this  work,  lie  goes  through  a  large  extent  of  country, 
perhaps  twice  in  a  season,  and  operates  on  all  the  fowls 
that  are  brought  to  him,  charging  five  cents  each.  He 
sends  word  when  he  is  coming,  and  the  fowls  are  shut 
up  and  kept  without  foo<l  for  a  d-iy.  He  has  castrated 
27o  in  a  day,  and  castrates  from  12,000  to  15,000  in  a 
year.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  die  from  the 
opt»ration.  Last  year  Mr.  Cornell  had  forty-eight 
cliicUeiis  and  nix  turkeys  caponised  by  him  in  one  day, 
day.  and  lost  but  one.  The  ago  preferred  for  doing  this, 
is  iliroe  to  four  months,  or  when  the  feathers  are  well 
set .  Cjif)ons  arc  usnally  killed  in  February,  when  about 
ten  montiis  old.  They  are  made  very  fat  by  full  feeding 
for  a  mouth  before  they  arc  killed,  and  weigh,  dressed, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  pounds  per  pair.  Mr.  G. 
has  had  a  pair  weigh  thirt^i-two  pounds,  dressed,  at  fif- 
teen months  old,  and  he  sold  them  at  sevent^wn  cents 
per  iK)und.  The  usual  price  is  about  twelve  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  A.  GomvcLL,  Jr.,  keeps  bat  few  turkeys ;  his 


brother  (Mr.  J.  G.  G.)  had  about  100,  and  he  Temarkei 
that  be  thought  they  saved  him  a  $100  worth  of  giaa 
this  year,  by  killing  grass-hoppers,  which  have  been  very 
numerous.  The  turkeys  were  worth  a  dollar  a  piece  &r 
market. 

The  income  from  Mr.  A.  G.,  Jr.'s  ponltry  for  the  Uat 
two  years  has  been  as  followsj  1849  sales  of  poalir;  and 
eggs  $211.85 — used  in  the  family  to  the  amount  of 
$88.16--«qnal  to  $250|  1850,  sales,  $131.S9 — used  la 
family  and  otherwise  disposed  of,  $68.61'--eqiial  to  $300. 

Labor. — Mr.  A.  Cornell,  Jr.,  employs  two  men  as 
his  farm  the  year  round;  one  of  them,  as  foremaii,  re- 
ceives $150  a  year,  and  his  board,  the  other  $110  a  ycv 
and  board.  The  other  hired  labor  on  the  farm  amoosts 
on  the  average  to  about  $30  a  year.  The  hired  femak 
Ubor  in  the  house  co^,t8  $75  a  year  besides  board.  Mr. 
G.  superintends  the  farm  operations.  It  will  not  be 
amiss  to  say,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  labor  ac- 
tually employed  on  the  farm,  that  Mr.  G.  haa  bat  one 
child,  a  son,  whose  time  is  spent  at  school.  His  taxes 
amount  to  $100  a  year.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  hit 
memorandum  of  sales  for  1850: 

Buuer  and  caliret, S6SS  9S 

Hay, an  87 

Fi  uii, S56  9 

Wheal, 1S385 

Oau, U68B 

Poultry, Ul  as 

Pork. 84  » 

Wool  aiid  lam tM, 40  00 

Graas-aeed, 90  €0 

•1,735  s(7 

Some  remarks  in  regard  to  fiirm  buildings,  fences,  aad 
the  management  of  manures,  are  deferred   to 
occasion. 


Chinch-bag* 


L.  TocKBR,  Esq. — A  friend  has  kindly  lent  to  me  the 
October  nnmber  of  '*  The  Cultivator,"  containing  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Asjl  Fitch,  on  wheat-insects.  The  ''^agx 
upon  groitfing  vokeat"  noticed  by  Dr.  Fftch,  are  no  oth- 
er  than  young  ckinck-bugSf  insects  that  have  long  been 
known  in  the  Southern  aild  Western  States  for  their 
depredations  on  growing  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other 
grains.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  volanoe  of 
Arthur  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agricnlture,"  pablldicd 
about  1788,  from  which  work  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence 
probably  compiled  the  following  account  of  them  in  the 
first  jolume  of  their  ''Introduction  to  Bntomology:^ 
*'  America  suffers  in  its  wheat  and  maiae  frooDi  the  atta^ 
of  an  insect,  which,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  ts  called 
the  chintz*bug  fly.  It  appears  to  be  apterous,  and  Is 
said  in  scent  and  color  to  resemble  the  bed-bng.  Tliey 
travel  in  immense  columns  nrom  field  to  field,  like  lo- 
custs destroying  everything  as  they  proceed;  but  their 
ii^uries  are  confined  to  the  states  south  of  the  iOth  de- 
gree  of  north  latitude."  "  From  this  account,"  add 
Kirby  and  Spence,  "  the  depredator  here  noticed  sbooid 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  Geocorisx,  Latr. ;  but  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  an  insect  that  lives  by  suction, 
and  has  no  mandibles,  could  destroy  these  plants  so  to- 
tally." I  have  ascertained,  from  an  examination  of  liv- 
ing specimens,  that  the  chinch-bug  is  theXfgxua  Ciirop* 
tenu,  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  Dec.,  18SI,  in  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Heteropterous  Hemiptera  of  North 
America."  It  is  a  mistake  that  these  insects  are  ckhi- 
flned  to  the  States  south  of  the  40tfa  degree;  fof  I  have 
been  favored  with  them  by  Professor  Ijiterop,  of  B^ 
loit  College,  Wisconsin,  and  by  Dr.  L.  Baeox,  of  Genev*, 
niinols*.    The  latter  gentleman  had  no  difflcalty  Id  o^ 
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talofng  ■  anfficieot  Domber  iritbout  going  out  of  bisown 
garden.  A  very  good  account  of  them,  trltb  an  en- 
larged figare,  nillbe  Tound  In  the  "  FniirU  Farmer"  for 
December,  1&1&.  In  the  Hme  publiealion,  for  Septem- 
ber 1860,  ma;  be  seen  an  excellent  description  of  tbli 
Insect  by  Dr.  LeBabon,  who,  not  being  aware  that  it 
had  been  preTiously  named  by  Mr.  S»f,  called  it  Ahi^- 
parochromui  devaitator.  The  tggi  of  tills  Insect  are 
laid  In  the  ground,  in  which  the  yoang  hare  been  found 
in  great  abandauce,  at  the  depth  of  an  Inch  dt  more. 
They  make  their  appearance  on  trheat  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  may  be  Ken  In  great  numbers,  and  In  va- 
rious Htsges  of  growth,  during  the  whole  summer. 
Some  of  them  continue  alive  during  the  niater  In  their 
placegi  of  concealment.  Other  particulars  concerning 
theve  iiuects  are  given  in  the  Prairie  Fanner.  Yoara, 
resp'r,  T.  W.  HAams.    CavAridge,  Miut.,  Oct.  81. 


Heatlnc  AppamlDs  Tor  Dwellings. 

The  aubatitntlon  of  stores  for  open  Bre-places,  tua  eObc- 
tcd  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and  Inapecnniary  vicwiaan 
laportant  improvement  j  but  It  is  more  tbau  probable  that 
in  ourcObrt*  to  secure  this  advantage  in  the  greatest  degree, 
an  Injurionssacriflceorhcalthbaibeeolo  many  cases  sus- 
tained. A  serious  objection  to  ckise  stoves  is,  that  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  air  of  the  room,  and 
give  off  more  or  less  noxious  fkimcs.  The  injury  Id  the 
latter  pa-rticnlar  of  course,  depends  on  the  nature  ofthe 
fbel  emiBloyed.  AnthracICe  and  bltaminous  coals  often 
contain  sulphur,  and  sometimes  arsenic,  and  when  bnmed 
In  stoves ,  without  free  draught,  evolve  gases  which  cnn- 


tatntiwte  the  ah-.  Dr.  Uia  tpcaks  of  snch  stoves  sa 
"  peeudo-ecoDomlcal,"  and  vys,  "  There  Is  no  mode  In 
which  tlie  health  and  life  of  a  person  can  be  placed  in 
More  inaidioiis  jeopardy,  than  by  sitting  in  «  rown  with 
Its  chtmney  closed  np,  with  mch  n  choke-damp- vomiting 
stove."  Of  late,  attention  haa  becndirected  to  obviating 
the  objections  to  dose  stoves,  wHhont  biciirrfiiK  a  large 
loss  on  the  score  of  economy.  Consideratile  success  has 
in  several  instances  been  atlainsd  In  this  reqiect,  bnt  m 
ikr  ai  the  writer  is  acquainted,  the  object  haa  been  moat 


perfectly  accomplished  by  the  "FranUin  Coal-Buroer." 
It  posseses  the  advaulages  of  the  Fmnkiio-F  ire-Place  or 
open  gmle,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  it  may  be 
set  io  any  part  of  the  room ,  and  connected  with  the  chim- 
ney by  pipe.  It  Is  neat  and  tasteful  In  dengn,  and  supe- 
rior in  respect  to  flnish  and  quality  of  casting, — aud  af- 
fords the  cheerful  light  of  an  open  Are,  with  sufBcicnt  ven- 
tilation for  health,  maUng,  at  tlie  same  time,  bnt  a  com- 
paratively small  coDBumpIion  of  fuel,  We  have  tcstedit 
Ibr  autbraclte  coal,  with  which  It  operates  In  the  most 
satiaikctory  manner.  It  is  equally  well  adapted  to  bunt- 
ing bllnmlnous  coal.  It  was  introdaced  here,  and  U 
mode  by  Ucsars.  Jaocfk,  Tbeadwei-l  k  Pbebt. 

Eiotic  Tegelables The  Tea  Plaal. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  nature  that 
all  T^etables  should  not  do  equally  well  in  all  climates 
and  countries,  and  ttiat  some  should  do  better  In  foreigu 
countries  than  in  their  own.  There  is  nothing  better 
known  inmedicioe,  than  that  certain  medicinal  planteare 
active  only  when  grown  In  certain  countries.  Rhuitarb 
for  eiamplc  grows  and  thrives  In  this  country  with  vigor, 
and  does  excellently  well  as  a  culinary  vegetable ;  but  as 
a  medicine  it  is  almost  worthlen.  It  mnit  be  grown  in 
Turkey,  or  some  pari  of  Asia,  to  be  a  good  medicine. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  numerous  other  plants.  Digi- 
talis, for  example,  grown  here,  is  worthless,  and  M  Is 
Colchlcnm,  while  tbe  roadsides  and  mcndowsoC  England 
in  the  same  latitude  afford  them  in  all  their  excellence 
Tlie  Irish  potato  produces  a  better  article  of  food  any- 
where else  than  in  its  native  country.  The  highly  glutin- 
ous white  wheat  of  Maryland,  whengrownin  the  Genesee 
country  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  glnten.  Now  why  ia 
all  IhisI  It  seems  lobe  a  result  of  the  all-wise  providence 
iture,  tbe  object  of  which  is  to  keep  up  commercial 
intercourse  wilb  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  all  plants 
would  do  ai  well  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  then  each 
portion  of  tlie  world  would  have,  no  occasion  to  import 
ft'om  other  portions,  and  thus  the  population  of  each  por- 
tion wonid  become  stagnant  and  hiert.  As  it  is,  tbe  teas 
of  China  induce  us  to  send  something  that  we  produce 
tbere  to  pay  for  teas.  So  withal)  other  products.  Ido 
not  believe  that  tea  will  ever  bo  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. Experiments  have  been  tried  with  It  for  forty  years. 
Tlie  plants  can  bo  cultivated  successfnlly,  but  the  tea 
produced  from  them  has  notthedavoTof  China  tea.  And 
It  seems  to  m^almost  a  pity  that  we  should  succeed  in 
cultivating  lea,  for  if  we  should  a  very  large  inducement 
for  intercourse  with  China  would  beannlhilate4,audthns 
ktr  civilization  be  retarded.  England  will  never  succeed 
in  cultivating  cotton  In  her  East  India  possessions.  She 
must  purchase  cotton  from  us.  Because  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  tbe  earth,  each  in  Its  locality,  are  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  Intercuurse  of  the  various  population*,  fbr 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  S. 

To  Clbahse  Jaks,— All  them  with  rather  hot  water, 
and  stir  b  a  spoont^il  or  so  of  pearlasli  (or  caustic  potnch 
is  belter)  pouring  off,  and  repeating  if  necessary.  The 
adhering  contents  will  be  immediately  disengaged.  In 
extreme  cases,  let  the  water  and  pearlash  stand  a  few 
hours.  Kinsethejar  with  cold  water.  Tlals  and  other 
Teaaela  are  easily  waited  Ibia  way. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

To  our  Agents  and  Correspondents. 


Haying  arrived  at  the  end  of  another  volume,  we  re* 
new  the  expression  of  onr  obligation  to  all  who  have  con- 
tributed, by  their  efforts,  to  the  circulation  of  The  Gul- 
nvATOs.  the  present  year,  and  most  respectfully  solicit 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  our  next  volume.  We  arc 
dependant  upon  you,  gentlemen,  for  our  circulation.  The 
annual  subscription  is  so  small,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
adhere  to  our  rule  of  advance  payments,  and  consequent- 
ly all  papers  are  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Whether  our  subscribers  renew  their  subscriptions  or  not, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  fact  of  their  being 
called  on  to  do  it,  by  some  local  agent,  as  no  travelling 
agents  can  be  employed  on  a  paper  published  at  so  low  a 
price.  We  therefore  earnestly  solicit  your  continued 
efforts,  and  hope  you  may  all  feel  sufficient  interest  in 
the  progress  of  Agricultural  Improvement,  to  induce  you 
to  mflke  the  effort  necessary  to  make  your  lists  at  least 
as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  present  year. 

To  a  large  number  of  post-offices,  we  send  only  to  a 
single  subscriber.  If  that  subscriber  would  himself  act 
as  agent,  or  induce  his  Postmaster  to  get  up  a  club,  he 
would  very  greatly  oblige  us,  as  well  as  benefit  his  neigh- 
bors, whom  he  should  be  instrumental  in  inducing  to  read 
The  GuLTiVAToa.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  added 
several  prizes  to  our  Premium  List,  and  we  tnist  there 
will  be  a  spirited  competition.  It  will  be  noticed  also, 
that  the  Premiums  are  to  be  paid  in  Gash,  Silver  Plate, 
or  Agricultural  Books  or  Implements,  at  the  option 
of  the  agent 

Prospectuses  are  sent  to  all  our  Agents,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  Prospectuses  and  specimen  numbers,  to 
all  who  may  be  disposed  to  act  as  agents. 

To  all  GoRREsroNDENTS  who  have  contributed  to  our 
pages  during  the  current  year,  we  tender  our  hearty 
thanks.  They  have  benefitted  all  our  readers,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  good  they  have  thus  done,  will,  we 
trust,  stimulate  them  to  continue  their  contributions.  We 
have,, however,  hundreds  of  readers,  who  have  eiyoyed 
all  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  others,  without  contribu- 
ting at  all  to  the  fund  of  information  brought  together  in 
our  pages.  Would  that  we  could  convince  them  of  their 
duty  to  contribute  their  share  of  knowledge  to  the  com- 
mon fund.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  ^very  one  of  our 
readers  furnish  us  with  rough  notes  of  the  results  of  their 
experience  in  the  various  branches  of  rural  affairs.  Kb 
one  need  refuse  because  he  is  not  accustomed  to  writ« 
for  the  press,  aS  we  shall  cheerfully  make  aU  the  correc- 
tions necessary.  — — ^— 

VCT^  Our  Horticultural  Department  has  been  un- 
avoidably crowded  out  this  month.  We  will  make 
amends  for  it  hereafter. 

0:7*  Several  communications  are  necessarily  laid  over, 
which  will  have  a  place  in  our  next  volume. 

South  Down  Sheep. — Those  who  wish  to  "purchase 
this  breed  of  sheep,  are  referred  to  the  advertisement  of 
Kr.  RoTCH,  whose  sheep,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  are 
fully  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  ^ 


Premiums  to  Agents  of  the  Cultivator. 

As  an  iiiduecmen  to  tboM  diapoced  lo  act  as  A^ots,  the  foikmkf 
Premivms  will  be  paid  in  Cash,  Silveb  Plats,  or  AcKicTLTttJx 
Books  aud  Implemknts,  to  those  who  seod  as  the  largesi  Uai  of  Mb- 
scribers  for  Tux  Cultivator  for  ISSS,  previous  to  the  tenth  «f  AprA 
next. 

1 .  To  the  one  sending  us  the  lai^iest  number,  wdh  the  p«7  m  ti. 
▼ance,  at  the  club  price  of  sixty-seven  cents  each,  the  sub  of  Fmr 

DOLLABS. 

2.  To  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  list,  the  som  of  Fobti 

DOLLAKS. 

3.  'JV>  the  one  sending  us  the  next  largest  list,  the  «im  of  Tiny- 

FiVX  DoLLAKS. 

4.  For  the  next  laiirest  list,  the  sum  of  Tnnrt  Boixabb. 

5.  For  the  next  largest  list,  the  sum  of  Twekty-Fivk  ^^fTi^Bf, 

6.  For  the  next  largest  list,  Twenty  Dollabs. 

7.  T*or  the  next  largest  list,  Fittskr  DoujuUb 

8.  For  the  next  largest  list,  Ten  Dollabs. 

9.  For  the  next  largest  list,  Five  Dollabb. 

10.  To  all  M'ho  seiid  ns  Thirty  Subseriliera  or  over,  and  do  ikk  r^• 
ceive  one  of  the  above  Prizes,  a  copy  of  Thx  HotLlicvi.TX.min  fat 
one  year. 

]  1.  To  all  who  Mnd  us  Fifteen  Sul)scrihers,  and  do  Dot  receive  obs 
of  the  above  Premiums,  The  HoBTicirLTDXiiT  for  six  mmiitaa. 

»♦■■ ' 

AcKNOWLiDOKMBXTs.— CommuQicatioDS  haTe  been  Te> 
ceived  from  T.  S.  Dewing,  H.  W.  Bulkley,  A.  Mot,  H. 
6.,  S.  Clarke,  G.  W.  Youngman,  John  Diehl,  Elizabeth 
Diehl,  Prof.  J.  P,  Norton,  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  A  Lorer 
of  Farming,  Frank,  S.  B.  Buckley. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Sic.,  have  been  recDired  as  fol> 
lows:  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Russell's  Address  before  the  Nor- 
folk Ag.  Society,  at  Dedham,  Sept.  24, 1851,  from  the 

Author .^ Catalogue  of  the  Commercial  Garden  and 

Nursery  of  Pausons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.— Glances 
at  Europe,  by  Horace  Gkeelet,  from  the  pablisheTt, 

De  Witt  &  Datbeport,  New- York. ^Patent  Office 

Report,  for  1850=-51 — ^Part  II.  Agriculture, — frmn  Hen. 
Thomas  Ewbamk,  Com.  Patents. 

Winter  Exhibition  of  the  New-Tork  State  Ao- 
RiCDLTrRAL  SociBTT. — It  wiU  be  borne  in  mind  that  tins 
Society  will  hold  in  this  city,  an  exhibition  t^  fat  aai. 
mals,  dressed  meats,  seeds,  dairy  produce,  fruits.  Sec, 
in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting  for  tbe  ooniii^ 
year — 20th,  2l8t,  and  22d  of  January  next.  The  pbee 
selected  for  the  show  of  live-stock,  and  all  the  articles  to 
be  exhibited,  excepting  fruits,  is  the  yard  and  sbeds  be- 
longing to  Gallup's  United  Statu  Hotel ,  isoraemf  Wash- 
ington and  Swan  streets.  About  $600  have  been  offered 
in  premiums  for  this  occasion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
an  interesting  and  useful  exhibition  will  be  made.  The 
premiums  not  only  refer  to  the  best  fat  cattle  and  sheep 
to  be  shown  alive,  but  also  the  best  carcanet,  (dressed.) 
of  swine,  Long-wooled,  Middle-wooled  and  Croes-bred 
sheep— best  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  fowls,  inclndiog 
capons,  all  dressed.  And  in  connection  with  the  exhi- 
bition there  will  probably  be  a  voluntary  display  of  live 
poultry,  of  the  celebrated  varieties.  The  premiums  em- 
brace specimens  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  com,  peas, 
beans,  flax  seed,  clover  seed,  timothy,  and  other  gras 
seeds,  and  hops.  There  is  not  a  more  favorable  point  m 
the  country,  than  Albany,  for  the  collection  and  pur- 
chase of  all  these  articles,  and  we  beUevetbai  the  bntcb- 
ers,  provision-dealers,  seed-dealers,  Sec.,  from  the  aonik 
and  the  east,  can  be  induced  to  attend  this  exhSbition— 
and  that  a  permanent  Annual  Fair  of  this  kind  may  be 
established  here,  which  may  greatly  condaoe  to  the  sbi- 
tual  benefit  of  the  producer,  dealer,  and  consumer.  A 
little  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  interested,  we  are  cos- 
fident  would  secure  this  result.    Bill8  containing  the  ^ 
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miums  may.be  hAdgrttiSi  on  q^Scatio&tQ  Mr.  JohhsoM; 
tte  Sflcretary  of  the  Society. 


Abdjuess  ov  Hoh.  F&edxuck  Holbeook  at  thb  Vse^ 
MOVT  Statk  Faib. — Seldom  have  we  seen  so  much 
valuable  thought  in  so  small  a  compass.  It  is  strictly  m 
AfricultttFal  idddressy  presentiDg  the.  impottance  and 
dignity  of  man's  sphere,  as  the  tiller  of  the  soil, — the 
scope  which  the  varied  branclies:  of  agriculture  gives  to 
mperior  talent, — the  high  purposes  which  should  animate 
every  farmes^  and  the  rich  reward  which  awaits  his  suc- 
ceasful  e^rts.  He  claims  that  more  is  required  of  the 
farmer  of  the  present  day,  than  to  have  the  **  hard  day's 
work  in  him'' — ^that  agriculture  should  be  studied  as  a 
rfitional,  progressive  science,  and  have  among  It^  chief 
votaries,  high-minded,  intelligent  young  men,  who  know 
how  to  observe  and  compare,  to  invent  and  improve,  and 
in  what  way  to  perfect  their  profession.  He  argues,  that 
a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  first  principles,  familiar 
witJi  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  mode  of  their  manifes- 
tation, would  find  food  enough  for  its  ambition,  and  suf- 
ficifsnt  range  for  its  power,  in  a  pursuit  which  was  in  the 
beginning  man's  only  inheritance,  and  more  than  all, 
woald  preserve,  by  constant  communion  with  nature, 
that  natural  umplicity,  integrity  and  love  of  country, 
which  render  man,  worthy  of  a  citizenship  in  a  free  and 
enlightened  country,  and  those  hidden .  virtues  which 
make  a  rural  home  att»ictive  and  happy.  We  cannot 
but  admire  the  spirit  that  breathes  in  the  whole  produc- 
tion, and  believe  that  a  Society,  which  has  so  auspicious- 
ly commenced  its  existence,  will  do  much  in  carrying 
ont  Che  exalted  aims,  which  its  president  has  exhibited 
80  profoundly,  truthfully  and  practically. 


Corrkotion.-tA  letter  has  been  received  from  Prof. 
Mapbs,  with  reference  to  some  remarks,  (see  page  389, 
Oct.  Ko.,)  attributed  to  him,  in  which  he  says,  ''//eW 
ii  a  duty  to  deny  moit  emphatieally  ever  having  made 
eych  aeeertions  at  the  Farmer*a  Cluby  or  eleewhere."  He 
says  that  he  read  a  letter  to  that  body  from  Mr.  P.  Ma- 
son, of  Somerville,  K.  J.,  who  asserts  that  he  had  raised 
pork  at  41  cents  per  pound,  on  cooked  com  mealy  and 
that  when  a  similar  pen  was  fed  with  raw  meal,  the  pork 
cost  12i  cents  oer  pound.  Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Campbell,  of  Weston,  N.  J.,  giving  some  results  of  the 
feeding  of  carrots  to  cattle,  but  that  he  ma^e  no  mention 
of  feeding  carrots  to  hogs.  Our  authority  for  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Prof.  Mapbs,  was  a  report  claimed  to 
be  "  official,'^  which  we  found  in  the  New-York  Leader. 


Fair  or  trb  Avebican  Institute. — The  animal  de- 
partment of  this  exhibition  the  present  year,  is  staled  to 
have  been  superior  to  the  display  of  any  former  year. 
We  are  informed  by  those  who  attended,  that  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  comprised  many  of  the  very  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  various  esteemed  breeds.  The  depart- 
ments of  manuikctures,  implements,  &c.,  though  not  as 
fuU  as  in  some  former  years,  were  considered  rather  su- 
perior in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  articles.  A  very 
laige  number  of  premiums  has  been  awarded,'Consisting 
of  gold  and  silver  medals,  money,  plate  and  books;  but 
want  of  tigace  obliges  us  to  refer  to  the  official  Report  of 
of  the  J-nstitute  for  paiticQlart. 


Yabibtt  or  Docks. — We  saw  at  Gol.  SfiBBWoo]>'s,in 
Anbum,  last  summer,  a  angular  variety  of  ducks,  and 
on  inquiry  were  told  that  they  were  obtamed  fVom  Mr. 
John  S.  Clabk,  of  Throopsville,  Cayuga  county.  We 
were  so  much  interested  in  their  appearance,  especially 
from  their  striking  resemblance  to  the  wild  black-duck, 
{jSnas  obscuraf)  that  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Clark  to  learn 
their  history.  In  reply,  he  said — "  The  ducks  you  in- 
quire about,  have  been  bred  distinct  from  aiiy  other  va- 
riety, at  least  twepty  years.  We  obtained  them  some 
ten  years  since,  in  Orai)ge  county,  and  were  then  told 
that  they  were  originally  descended  from  the  wild  black- 
duck,  and  from  the  great  resemblance,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  statement  is  true,  but  cannot  affirm  this  as  a  certain- 
ty. The  characteristics  of  this  variety  are,  nearly  a 
uniform  color,  [a  little  darker  than  the  wild  black-duck,] 
good  size,  attaining  the  weight  of  eight  pounds,  dressed, 
at  four  months  old,  very  quiet,  and  very  prolific,  one  « 
duck  laying  from  150  to  200  eggs  in  a  season,  with  pro-  ^ 
per  care.  There  are  some  in  this  vicinity  which  have 
lately  acquired  a  top-knot^  equal  to  any  Poland  fowl." 
We  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Ciabk  a  pair  of  these 
ducks,  which  fully  answer  the  above  description.  The 
drake  has  the  top-knot  in  perfection.  There  also  came 
with  this  pair,  a  couple  of  the  beautiful  wood,  or  sum* 
mer  duck — ^the  handsomest  of  all  the  duck  family 


SiNOULAB  Phenombka. — ^Mr.  Thos  Hancock,  of  the 
Ashton  Nurseries,  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  informs  us  that  on 
the  2d  of  Nov.,  a  most  singular  i^enomena  was  observed 
at  a  pond  acljoining  his  lands.  The  fishes,  consisting  of 
pike,  sunflsh,  ca'fish,  roach,  eclls,  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  from 
one  to  twenty-two  inches,  were  dying  in  great  numbers. 
He  states  that  the  water  appeared  unusually  clear,  and 
seemed  to  magnify  the  objects  in  it.  The  pond  gets  low 
in  summer  and  fills  up  with  the  fall  rains.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  ditch  recently  opened  into  the  pond,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  outlet,  there  had  been  nothing  to 
afiect  the  state  of  the  water.    Can  any  one  account  foi 

this? 

»»■ 

Small  Potatoes  to  Plant. 


A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  last  spring,  stated  that  small 
potatoes  were  as  good  to  plant  as  large  ones.  I  had  some 
doubts  of  it  at  the  time,  and  thought  that  inasmuch  as 
the  size  of  all  the  potatoes  raised  in  the  season  of  1850, 
were  uncommonly  small,  it  was  possibly  like  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity  to  recommend  small  potatoes  to.p]ant. 
However,  I  thought  that  I  would  try  the  ex|)eriment.  I 
therefore  took  four  rows  across  my  patch,  side  by  side, 
land  of  equal  quality  and  condition,  and  planted  them  on 
the  19th  day  of  April,  1851 — ^two  rows  with  very  smaU 
potatoes,  averaging  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  small  but- 
ternut, and  put  two  and  three  in  a  hill.  Planted  the 
other  two  rows  with  a  full  common  large  size  potato.  In 
the  course  of  the  season,  I  could  not  discover  any  diflbr- 
ence  in  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  vines,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1851, 1  dug  the  said  four  rows. 
There  was  a  fair  yield  of  good  size  potatoes  in  the  whole; 
and  I  could  not  perceive  any  dificrence  in  the  size,  quali- 
ty or  by  measure,  between  those  rows  planted  with  the 
■mail  potatoes,  and  those  planted  with  the  large  ones.  I 
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I  make  this  statement  of  the  result  from  my  owd  esperi- 
ment.    Yours  respectfully,  H.  G.      Wttt  Greenfteldj 

Saratoga  co,j  N»  Y.,  Oct.  5, 1851. 

•♦^ 

UviVERsiTT  OF  Albamt. — We  had  expected  to  pub- 
lish this  month,  the  programme  of  the  Ao&icultural 
Depahtmeht  of  the  University,  but  we  have  to  send  our 
paper  to  press  before  the  arrangements  for  the  School 
are  entirely  perfected. 

Hones  fs«  Oxen  fbr  Farm  Labor* 


We  have  always  held  that  the  expediency  of  using 

horses  instead  of  oxen  for  farm  labor,  must  depend  on 

circumstances — such  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 

general  character  of  the  surfkce  of  the  farm,  as  to  hills 

or  plains.    A  writer  in  a  late  English  paper,  makes  some 

sensible  remarks  on  this  subject.    He  says, 

<  "  By  some  it  has  been  contended  that  oxen  ought  not 
to  be  used  for  plow  or  draught,  and  that  early  maturi- 
ty alone  is  and  ought  to  Im  the  leading  olnect  of  the 
grazier.  Now,  it  is  somewhat  singular  tliat  although  es- 
say after  essay  has  been  written  in  favor  of  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  horse  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  cal- 
culation after  calculation  has  been  supplied  in  support 
of  this  view,  still,  upon  hill-farms  and  tenacious  soils, 
the  Sussex,  Hereford,  Devon,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  oxen 
are  found  successfully  competing  with  the  horse  teams; 
practically  proving  their  profitable  employment  and  bet- 
ter  adaptation  to  their  work  than  the  horse.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  instituted  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
tlie  horse  and  the  ox  for  the  purposes  of  draught  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  Upon  some  lands  the  horse 
carries  the  palm  of  victory,  and  on  others  the  ox  is  trium- 
phant, thereby  showing  that  each  locality  is  the  best 
judge  of  its  own  requirements.  On  the  side  hill,  .wliere 
a  dead  pull  is  required,  the  ox  team  is  brought  into  use; 
while  upon  the  light  vegetable  moulds  the  horse  is  every 
way  supeiior." 

From.tke  Albany  Argus,  of  Nov.  15(A,  1851. 

MR.  RUSSELL  COMSTOCK,  of  MabeUiville,  Dutchem  connly, 
N.  Y.,  lecmred  on  his  invaluable  discovery  in  vegetation,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Stoi?  Ag.  Rooms,  in  this  city,  yesterday,  to  a  very  intelli- 
gent audience;  several  of  whom  were  Presidents  and  ex-Prcsidents 
of  Ajtrieuliural  Societies.  The  opinicm  oppesred  to  be  general  that 
Mr.  Comstock^s  uewly  discoTerou  principle,  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Many  have  requested  me  to  repeat  my  lecture  in  Albany,  but  prior 
engagements  occupy  every  doy  tor  a  month  or  more. 

fbope  to  lecture  m  Albany  city,  during  the  oiniual  meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  or  about  the  dist  of  January, 
ISS'X  RUSSELL  COMSTOCK. 

Albany,  Nov.  15,  )851. 

RuueU  ComttoekU  InestinuMe  IHsewtry  Exfknntd, 

[a  COFY.]  m 

Cheater,  Orange  co.,  N.  V.,  Nov.  lOlh,  1851. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  li«»teued  to  Mr.  Russell  Comstnck^s  dis- 
closure of  hit  dlwoveries  in  vei^etation.  and  hi."  successful  system  of 
eultivation,  which  is  founded  oh  his  discoveries,  M'ith  great  hiterest : 
and  his  facts  and  conclusions  we  think  are  perfectly  reasonable,  cnu.<u 
iiig  conviction  of  the  gr^ai  practical  niilily  aC  his  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

His  natural  laws  accurately  direct  the  judicious  application  of  la- 
bor and  mairares.  Duty  also  prompts  us  to  urge,  thol  all  our  agri- 
cultural friends  and  lovers  of  science  hear  his  lecture  without  delay, 
and  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Cliarles  B  Howell,  John  H.  Vail,  D.  B.  Foster,  Gabriel  Seely,  Jr., 
P.  Gregory*,  James  W.  Wood,  James  J.  Board.  Dec.  1— It* 


Prince's  Llnniean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nursexiea. 

TT7M.  R.  PRINCE  ft  CO  ,  Flushing  T^mg  Wand,  offer  their  select 
T  T  and  unrivalled  Collection  of  Fruit  and  Oniamental  Trees, 
Shrubbery,  Bulbous  and  other  Flowering  Bams,  ami  Green-house 
Pinnui.  The  stock  of  SlaiKlard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  and  of  all  other 
Fruit  Trees,  is  ^'ery  large.  100  WK)  Evergreen  Trees,  comprising 
every  variety.  S3,'(K)0  Roses,  of  the  choice^i  Daily,  Per)>euia1,  and 
Moss  varieties.  IW)  splendid  X'arieiien  of  Pfleonies,  10,000  Grape- 
vines of  the  finest  kijKis,  and  all  the  new  aial  superior  Strawberries. 
Descriptive  Catalogues,  with  reduced  jriets,  will  be  sent  to  post-pakl 
applicants. Oct.  l~St. 

THE  Tranawstionsoftlie  New-York  State  AgrieaUnral  Society, 
vols.  1  to  0.  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  "Tu  Ciri.TivAT0E,"  price 
fl  per  vol. 


FIMB  FOWLS  FOa  8ALB. 

VERY  handsome  specimens  of  the  Albany  Dorking,  BiaA  h- 
land,  and  Silver  Spangled  Poland,  are  for  sale  by 
Albany,  Dec.  1— It.  E.  C.  PLATP. 

New  and  Important  Insiinuice* 

ITorthitni  V.  Torkliye  Stock  Iiu.  Oow,  Flattttai^V.T. 

INCORPORATED  by  the  Legislalare  of  the  State  of  New-Tot, 
July.  18S1.  Horses,  Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  Iav  Stock  uaoni 
against  Death,  by  the  comliined  risks  of  Fire,  Water,  AoeidemiiSii. 
eases,  &c.    CAPITAL,  SSO,000. 

DiSBCTOBS. 

James  Fair,  Washington  county.  Amasa  C.  Moore,  GNnkHcoHUf. 
Joseph  Potter,  do  J(^  Boyntoo,         do 

Olif  Abell,  do  Zephaniah  C.  Flatt,  do 

Pelatiah  Richards,  Warreo  co.      Cornelius  Halsey,     do 
Walter  Geer,  do  James  Areritt,  do 

Wm.  E.  Calkins,  Essex  co.  Jacob  H.  Holt,         do 

Albert  Andms,  Franklin  eo.  Peter  S.  Palmer,      do 

John  Horton.  St.  Lawrence  co.     George  Moore,         do 
Thomas  Conkey,       do  Henry  G.  Hewitt,     do 

JAMES  FARR,  F!reBident.    G.  MOORE,  Flattsbonh,  SceV 

A.  C.  MOORE.  Vice-Peat.     Z.  C.  PLA7T,       do       Ttm. 

L  C.  MIX,  Port  Aim,  Gen.  Agent. 

October  13, 1S5L 
This  compimy  are  now  organized  and  readv  to  reeehre  s|fii» 
tions  for  msurance.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  owners  of  n* 
laable  animals  will  avail  themselves  of  tlie  adraalsgss  offered  bfitii 
mode  of  protection. '  If  fire,  life  and  marine  insorances  sre  pr^ 
and  expedient,  so  is  live  stock  insurance :  the  reasons  for  ianaBBe 
are  equally  applicable  to  all. 

The  company  have  adopted  inch  rates  as,  they  briieve,  wS  Iv- 
niah  the  means  of  paring  ordinary  losses,  without  rcMrt  to  as  umm- 
ment.  But  to  guard  against  extraordiuarr  losses,  whidi  najaiiM 
from  contagious  diseases  or  epidemics,  it  becomes  nsecasryio  m> 
quire  premium  notes.  -_— . 

To  fhe  Ownen  of  Hornf  and  Live  itoek. 

OJke  of  tht  Northern  New-  York  Live  Stock  Int.  Ce.,  I 
PLATTSBtmOH,  Augiist  16, 1851.  / 

The  Directors  of  the  above  Company,  incorporated  faylheLcfaiap 
tare  of  the  State  of  New- York,  at  its  extra  aeasion  ia  Jaff,  ISl,  re- 
spectfully requeit  your  atteatiou  to  the  IbUowing  fiwts  being  oatkii 
subject. 

Ist.  Value  of  this  claas  of  prmierty.  By  the  census  of  IdtS,  tea 
were  at  that  time  in  the  State  or  New- York,  asfoUows: 

ITorsee. 

One-half  a  millioa, filS,W 

Neat  CaUUf 

Over  two  minions, S,0?S,3V 

Cowe  milkod. 

Nearly  a  million, 999,490 

Shecpf 

Over  six  mdlious, %WjSSi 

JTogtj 
Over  one  million  mid  a  half, 1^^   .  . 

Without  making  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  thii  prapsity,  it  a 
apparent  that  it  is  immense;  extending  to  every  inhamicd  qan,  an 
essential  to  the  health  and  comfort,  almost  to  the  exineaec  of  the  ■- 
habitants.  

9d.  Theae  animals  are  sulvect  to  diseaae  and  accident.  Itaaaw- 
ted  by  a  Vermont  Company,  engaged  in  the  lAve  Stock  lunnsM, 
as  a  tact  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  aggregate  kM  apoiiiu 
species  of  property  lliroughout  New-Englanfl,  is  greoter  than  the 
losises  by  fire;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  uiMKmbted that  die  nniiinlKM 
is  very  great,  and  the  owner  is  leA  unpurovided  with  any  mesiffoiie' 
curity  agahist  the  hazard  incident  to  ink  description  of  prcneriy. 

3d.  The  knowledge  of  this  risk  is  one  of  the  leading  bintraiKes  to 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  that  useful  and  noble  aiunad,  the  kmt- 

Men  of  capital  are  slow  to'invest  large  sums  in  s  valosWe  ania«l, 
whose  loss  they  must  every  day  risk,  to  the  amount  often  from  wn 
hundred  to  a  thr4lsand  dollars,  in  every  valuable  breedii^  ^""'^ 

With  the  ample  security  to  be  afforded  by  sound  iBsarance  Cofr 
panics,  the  investment  oi  capital  m  horses  and  live  stock  nay  w 
made  as  safe  and  safer  than  the  carnrhig  of  freight  oa  the  seas  asB 
inland  waters.  Marine  Insurance  has  rendered  this  last  buMsea 
steady  aiid  profitable;  while  M'ithout  it,  it  wouk)  want  the  confideact 
whicn  that  branch  of  business  now  commands.  The  absoH*  of  im 
Insurance  in  the  case  of  live  stock  is  miiveraally  felt,  while  theow> 
or  of  real  estate  can  command  half  or  two-thirds  of  its  vsloe  waa 
needed  for  on  emergency.  ^^  ^ 

While  the  owner  of  the  ship,  "the  |day  thing  ^^^'T 
waves,"  may  obtain  any  reasonable  advance;  the  owner  of  eqajf 
valnal)le  property,  inx-ested  in  horses  and  cattle^  cannol  obtaai  sM* 
lar.  The  only  exception  being  fat  cattle  destined  for  mtftg-  " 
vain  does  the  owner  of  the  horse  appeal  to  his  hidustry  or  '■^■'**5 
The  answer  is,  that  his  property  is  liable  to  disease  and  aecKKiitjsaa 
that  as  security  it  is  utterly  worthless.  ^^  - .. 

4th.  The  Insurance  principle  comes  in.  and  does  ftr  htm  «Mi  lm 
Insurance  has  done  for  the  young  bc^uier  in  trade,  taking  awajiM 
risk  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  life.  , 

It  will  do  for  him  what  Fire  Insurance  has  done  for  the  »'■«'" 
personal  properly ;  placing  him  nearly  on  a  level  widi  die  owner  « 
real  estate.  j^«— 

Your  aid  is  respectAilly  solicited  in  behalf  of  this  coin(Wir.^j3 
chartered  in  this  state  for  this  ol^t.  The  Direcion  '■•oa  ntwa 
be  nrudently  conducted,  and  one  whiehaliaU  dasecwthseaaMeiei 
of  the  public.  

Terms  of  hwnrance wttt  be  ftmiished  by  Iheageols  of  *«««W 

Gboxgi  Moore,  Secratary.  jAilBS  FARB,  fnaOoL 

Dec.  l-«. 
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PARKER  &  WHITE9 

MANUFACTURERS  of  (Tonim  ImpUmtnis  amd  Farm  Ma- 
ekinesj  and  growers  umI  Importer*  of  SEEDS  and  TREES, 
8  and  10  Oerrish  Block,  Bl«ckatoue*«t.,  Bostoa.  April  1— <f. 

AXmOB  lJ3BO% 
Nunierymaii,  at  Angei^  Fnmce, 

RETURNS  his  thanks  for  past  favors,  and  begs  leave  to  infonn 
his  friends  and  the  public  in  general  that  his  catsiogae  for  1851 
is  now  ready  and  can  be  had  on  application  to  his  agent  Mr.  B.  Bo»» 
•ange,  13d  Pearl  street,  New-Yorlc.  He  offers  for  sale  a  large  col- 
lodion of  the  finest  fruit  forest  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds, 
anrubs,  roses,  &e.  &c.  The  saperior  quality  of  his  trees  is  already 
known  in  the  United  Slates,  ana  the  experience  he  has  of  packing  up 
trees  to  be  sent  abroad  gives  him  a  noted  advantage  over  all  other 
Nurserymen.  Orders  had  better  be  sent  early,  although  bis  Nur- 
sery is  the  largest  in  France,  the  number  of  some  new  kinds  of  trees 
are  limited  and  some  of  the  last  orders  sent  last  year  could  not  be 
executed.  The  terms,  prices,  charges,  and  all  desirable  information 
will  be  found  in  nis  catalogue.  The  trees  will  be  shipped  to  the  care 
of  his  agent  in  New- York,  who  will  attend  to  the  receiving  and  for- 
warding. For  further  porticnlars  and  for  the  catalogue  apply  to 
Nov.  1, 1851—31.  E.  BOSSANGE,  138  Feaii  street,  N.  Y. 

▲  Oholoo  Fann  in  Ohio  for  Sale^ 

LOCATED  in.  Stark  comity,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Mas- 
sfllon,  containing  three  hundred  and  three  acres;  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  cleared,  andin  a  high  stale  of  cultivation. 
The  balance  in  timber,  principally  white  oak. 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  frame  tenant  house  and  bam,  a 
Gothic  Cottage,  built  of  stone,  beaatifully  located,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  wlM>le  estate;  athriAy  young  orchard  of  choice  nj^e 
trees,  ttc. 

The  cleared  land  is  a  level  plain,  soil  of  a  saperior  qualhy  for  the 
production  of  wheat,  free  from  stumps,  and  ail  obsiructioiis  to  a  good 

a  stem  of  cultivation.  The  timber  land  is  what  is  termed  iplling,  and 
svated  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.  The  Eric  and  Ohio  canal 
pass  through  the  farm^  forming  the  western  boundary,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  Railroad  within  three  miles.  In  short,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  estates  in  Ohio. 

The  owner  beuig  permanently  located  ina*foreign  country,  is  the 
reason  for  the  farm  being  offered  for  sale. 

For  further  particulars  direct,  post-paid,  to  the  address  of  the  s«b- 
•criber,  C.  NESENER,  Massillou,  Ohio.     Oct  1— 4t. 

THB  FRUIT  QABDTIN, 

A  TREATISE  intended  to  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  Fruit  Trees, 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  operations  coiuiected  with  the 
Propagation,  Transplanting,  Pruning  and  Training  of  Orchard  ai)d 
Gaideu  Trees,  as  standards!  dwarfs,  pyramids,  espaliers,  he.  the 
laying  out  and  arranging  different  kuicn  of  Orchards  and  Gardens; 
the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  for  different  purposes  and  localities ; 
|[athering  and  Preserving  Fruits:  Treaimeiit  01  Disease :  Destruc- 
tion of  Insects;  descrinlion  and  uses  o(  Implements,  Ac.  Illustrated 
wiih  upwards  of  ISO  ngures,  representing  different  parts  of  Trees, 
all  practical  operations,  forms  of  trees,  lA»igns  for  Planiations,  Im- 
plements, Ae.  Bv  P.  Babrt,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Ro- 
chester, New- York.    1  vol.  12  mo. 

"  This  book  Mupflut  a  place  in  fruit  culture,  and  that  b  saying  a 
great  deal,  while  we  have  the  popular  works  of  Downing,  Thomas 
and  Cole.  Mr.  Barry  has  then  a  field  to  himself,  which  he  occupies 
with  decided  skill  and  ability." — Fnirit  Farmer. 

"  It  is  full  of  directions  as  to  the  management  of  trees  and  huds  and 
fruit,  and  is  a  valuable  and  pleasanl  hook.'^— Albany  Eve.  Jommai. 

"  The  work  ought  to  be  m  every  ftmily  ui  the  United  Stotes."— 
Isktabula  Sentind. 

**  The  work  is  prepared  with  great  judgment  and  founded  on  the 
practical  experience  of  the  ambor — is  oT  far'  greater  value  to  the 
cultivator  than  most  of  the  compilations  on  the  sul^ect" — N.  T. 
XVibmne. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  works  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen,  dealing  in  fmrticulars  as  well  as  generalities,  and  imparting 
many  valuable  hinu  relative  to  soil,  manures,  prmiing  and  trans- 
planting."— Boston  Gaxetu. 

**  A  mass  of  u^ful  information  is  collec'led,  which  will  ffive  the 
work  a  value  even  to  those  who  possess  the  best  works  on  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  yet  publLsbed." — Erening  Post. 

"  His  work  is  one  of  the  complelest,  and,  as  we  have  everv  reason 
for  be!ieving,  most  accurate  to  be  obtained  011  the  sulQcct." — N.  Y. 
Svangtlist. 

"  A  concise  manual  of  the  kind  here  presented  has  long  been  Avant- 
cd,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  should  this  volume  be  carefully 
studied  and  acted  upon  by  our  indusirious  farmers,  the  quaiiiity  of 
thxit  in  the  State  would  be  doubled  in  five  years,  and  the  quality  too 
greatly  improved.  Here  may  be  found  advice  suited  lo  all  emergen- 
cies, and  Ihe  gentleman  farmer  may  find  directions  for  the  simplest 
matters,  as  well  as  those  which  trouble  older  heads— the  book  will  be 
found  invaluable." — Neteark  tMljf  Advertiser. 

This  book  cnn  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  pert  of  the  United  States. 
Just  publishid  by  CHARLES  SCRIBNP.R, 

Oct.  1--31.  145  Nassau  St.,  New- York. 

Colnuui's  European  AgriovUiire. 

I  {EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE,  fVoro  personal  observation,  by 
Id  HxxaT  CoLMAH,  of  Massachusetts.  Two  larre  octavo  vote. 
Price,  when  iwatly  bound,  the  same  as  pobl»hed.in  Noe.,  95.  Fat 
nle  at  the  oi&ce  of  THE  CULTIVATOR. 
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BRAIN  TII.B& 

THE  STATEN  ISLAND  DRAINAGE  TILE  COMPANY  are 
nowprepared  to  supply  Agriculturists  with  the  above  named  tilea 
of  the  roost  approved  patterns. 

S  inch  inpes,  one  foot  in  length,  per  thousand,    fO  00 

9i       do  do  do  do  10  00 

3  do  do  do  do  IS  00 

And  pipes  and  Horseshoe  Tfles  of  all  sices,  at  corresponding  prices 

The  establishment  is  at  Laun$retie^s  Pointy  Fresh  AtBs,  near  Rieh 

mondf  StaUn  Isiand,  and  boats  drawing  four  feel  water  can  enter  the 

yard  and  load  at  the  kilns.    Address 

H.  K.  BALL,Stapleton,S.  I. 
The  TUes  wiU  be  found  on  sale  at  A.  B.  ALLEN  9c  CO.'S.  Nos. 
180  and  191  Water-Street,  N.  Y.,  and  at  GEO.  H.  BARR'S  State 
Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  35  CUff-Street,  New- York. 
Staten-lsland,  Aug.  1— tf. 

L  T.  GRAMT  A  OCyS 

Patent  Fan  Milla  and  Grain  Crailu. 

WE  continue  to  manufactu((«  these  Celebrated  Mills  and  Cradles. 
Our  Mills  have  been  awarded  seven  First  Premiums  at  the 
New-YOTk  State  Fairs— three  Silver  Medals  at  the  great  American 
Institute  in  New-York— also  at  the  State  Fairs  of  Pennsylvania,  Ma- 
ryland, BUchigan  and  Ohio,  and  at  a  large  number  of  Comity  Fairs. 
They  have  never  been  awarded  the  second  premium— always  the 
first,  and  they  stand  without  a  rival.  We  feel  ctmfideul  in  recom- 
mending them  as  the  bmt  in  market. 

Our  CRADLES  have  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  rwo  New- York 
State  Fairs.  We  have  made  valuable  immovements  m  them  the  last 
year,  for  which  we  have  letters  patent  Thev  can  be  taken  apart  and 
packed  in  boxes,  and  put  together  again,  with  very  little  trouble,  by 
almost  any  one. 

Orders  solicited  from,  and  work  sent  to  any  pan  of  the  United 
States.  I.  T.  GRANT  K  CO. 

May  1— e.o.m.— Ot Junction  P.  O.,  Reus.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Splendid  Farm  in  Ohio  for  Sale  or  Rent. 

E  have  a  splendid  farm  for  sale  or  rent  containing  about  300 
acres.  It  is  situated  21  ^  miles  west  of  polumbus,  and  within 
2|  miles  of  London,  the  comity  seat  of  Madison  comity.  An  excel- 
lent  McAdamized  road,  from  Columbus  to  Xenia,  passes  through  it. 
The  access  to  market  either  east  or  somh,  is  easy  and  quick.  The 
railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Clevelaiid  has  a  depot  at  London,  8|  miles 
from  it. 

About  125  acres  of  the  land  are  cleared  and  under  (|Ood  improve- 
ment The  balance  is  well  timbered,  and  the  whole  is  under  fence. 
It  is  welt  watered,  having  mrings  or  streams  in  abundance. 

On  it  is  a  substantial  brick  dwelling  house  and  iwo  other  comfort- 
able tenemenu.  The  orchard  contains  about  200  ap|rie^  peach  and 
pear  trees.  The  whole  farm  is  well  adapted  for  raising  grain,  or 
com,  aiMl  would  make  an  admirable  dairy  or  stock  farm. 

The  proprietor  has  made  arraiiffemeiils  in  the  west  to  go  into  anoth- 
er kind  of  business,  and  will  sell  me  above  farm  on  reasonable  terms. 
If  not  sold  by  winter  the  above  farm  will  be  rented  for  a  series  of 
years. 

For  terms  apply  at  this  office  or  to 

,  WOMBAUGH  k,  WHEELER, 

Oct  1— 4t Real  Estate  Agents.  Columbus,  O. 

HORSE   POWER. 

UNRIVALLED  Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best 
in  the  United  States. 

1.  The  Endless  Chain  or  Railway  Power,  of  our  own  maiiufac* 
ture,  both  single  and  double  geered,  for  one  and  two  horses.  These 
have  never  been  equaJUd  by  any  other  manufacturer  for  lightness  in 
nmning,  strength,  durability  and  economy.  They  are  miiversally 
approved  wherever  they  have  bean  tried. 

2.  The  Bogardus  Power,  for  <Mie  to  four  horses.  These  are  com- 
pact and  wholly  of  iron,  and  adapted  to  aU  kinds  of  work. 

3.  Eddy*8  circular  wrought  iron  large  Cog  Wheels,  for  one  to  aiac 
horses.    A  new  and  fovorite  Power. 

4.  Trimble's  iron  sweep  Pown-  for  one  to  four  horses.  Wsrren's 
ditto.  A.  B.  ALLEN  k,  CO., 

March  1— tf.  18B  k  101  Water  street,  New  York. 

FOWLS  Am>  BOOS. 

THB  great  desire  manifested  in  New-England  for  proeurhif  good 
Poultry,  has  induced  H.  B.  COFFIN,  Nettum,  Mass.,  fo  pav 
particular  attention  to  breeding  and  importing  first  rate  stock.  All 
persons  desirous  of  having  the  purest  and  best  to  breed  from,  may  de- 
pend upon  being  faithfully  served.  Among  many  kinds  of  Fowls  for 
sale  by  him,  are  the  followuig,  which  he  »  very  particular  m  breed- 
ing. 

Shanghae — ^Forbes  stock. 
Imperial  Chinese — Marsh  stock. 
Cochin  China— Coffin  do 

White  Shanghae    do  do 

Blnck  Shaiigliae     do  do 

Golden  Poland,  or  Spangled  Hamburgh. 
Denlent  in  Fowls  or  Egg-i  for  hatching,  supplied  upon  liberal  terms. 
Ord<ff8  addressed  to  No.  5  Congress  Sqmtre^  BostOHy  will  be  promptly 
executed. 

Reference  to  Mr.  J.  Van  Dusbn,  of  Cinciimati,  Ohio,,  who  will 
take  orders  for  Fowls,  a":  advertised  above. 
Boston,  Aug.  1, 1851— 12t. 


O 


Agricvltiiral  Books 

F  all  kinds,  for  sale  st  the  Cuhivalor  Office,  407  Biroadway,  Al- 
bany. 


THE  CULTIVATOR. 


Dec. 


Contents  of  this 

icVolnmb... 


ewwCaillaSlwvBtEMtinxiic.tiyG.  aMHiTil, 

Farming  in  IMaw«sCouiilr,N.Y.,L>fR.,... 


ChanMariMHorilicSeumof  H— , 

Tba  HinnBl  Mainr.'  Tbarv,  by  Prot.  Ndbtdh,. 
CloTC  of  lbs  Onat  ExhiUiitOB— Hoducc  (<Tv<:li 

W.H.Sdtuah, 

Laying  iu  I'thh  tor  Wii 

F^PnnacliBg  leader 

KeticeaorNen'Miiiea 
D.  D.  T.  Mora'!  Pramiu 

PaiiniiiiiiiPeniuylnBia,. 
The  Cliuick-lHig,  by  ProTj^ 


NUca  Ibi  llie  H«nI>-^Ta  Cntre^poiid^U,  ftc.,. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

lOirSlTAL  or  RtrOAL  ABT  AXB  filTKAL  TARE; 

Eninn  »I  A.  J.  BOIVNENO,  NiinmBB, 

U  jmliluhed  mDnlhly.  at  the  office  of  The  Culiivaioi,  Albuiy,  bj 
Lttbik  Tdckh,  FcffHiMor. 
Thm  popular  iniMieuion,  which  iicarluallv  eiltmliiig  In  iiiSueiice 


sc 


Mc.  DowMi 


)Ih  IiliJitiir,  niulie  a  nuiilly  wmglil  micr  1^  even  ilie  sciif  ml  readrr, 

of  ilieir  Oanleu,  (Hrliardh  or  Counuy  l<«iia— laSdcnufic  and  nrae- 
■irol  Culiivaun  at  Ike  Soil— lo  »iirKrym«i  imi  Conmercbl  Ou- 
daiiers,  ibii  Journal,  giving  ihe  lalcM  iliieorerKa  anil  imprareiiieiiu, 
cX[>«iiiieuli  and  acqaiailiiiii  n  llDrtinillare,  and  Ihoac  braiKhe*  of 
kiHwIei^e  riuiHei'ieil  wiih  li,  will  he  Kniml  InvdMlile. 

A  tiaw  viiLi'HKlIhe  WlI  eonriKiicH  uilh  IboJiiiiuarrHiHnlwr  Sir 
I»U:  and  .1  ivill  he  Ihe  c»iMaiil  sini  dTiIk  l-Ulii,«r  aud  llw  HuMiilKr^ 


tC^  All  leiien  on  btuineu  anM  ha  nJihwrnd  ui  ihe  Prontic-ior 
I.UTIIER  TCCKKR,  AIIoht.  N.  Y..  mid  Kdilociul  correMioialenee 
w  be  uklreeMd  lo  Ihe  Gdhoi,  A.  J.  IKtWNING,  Em ,  Newlnirgh, 


TiiHi.— Eaeli  luimber  rnuaia«  48  pogu.  « 

and  iiMhTimi  inaiuier.    Ptite,  B3  a  yeir— T™  eopin  forW"."" 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 


rpnE  inih«ril>ei 

Alw  a  few  P.wi 
ThcK  iheen  are 
■ifely  from  tlie  fl< 
kim,™  Fjig1i.li  br 


bre(di]i«flti 
19  ■  head. 


FKANS.  itOTCIl. 


Spaniah  and  SbatiglMa  FowU. 

fTIHB  HitMribtr  ha>  for  aalc  Aiwli  nC  Ibev  nlelmied  bncdK  Tha 
X  HfiaiiMi  nre  Irvtn  lline  M  nmi  amaU  i<ld,  and  Ihe  iJilcai  nflhe 

at  a  glotfy  ijaelt  eoifir-  with  Ihe  large  ninde  comli.  mid  ^liiie  ear. 
^ch  whidi  dining  uifh  Ihiirace.  r^  lbw&.  pcoliahly,  romhinc  in  no 
great  ■  degret  u  iheae,  Ihe  adnuiNitKi  uf  Sue  qualiiy  "t  Ocsli  and 
■laualBnlnnKlDclioiior  egg*,  wilh  grml  1«auly  ct  form  nitl  pld- 
mage.  *nie  Ahniighaea  etaviiu-ife  lioih  Ihe  rtd  or  yelkitv,  aiirL  the 
while.  Thg  Inner  have  hnd  thii  year  entirety  uiii£«in  iu  eohir— 1» 
variatinn  tfhun  pur«  vriiiie  hnrhig  appeared  Iu  inrrra]  hrooda. 
N.  B.    In  a  prcTioiH  adreniwinrni  it  Wa'  •liilnl  thai  Ihe  Kp«ui<h 


Albany,  Uea.  1— If 


Dana's  £^  ck  Manual. 

H,  Hwa.,  •  WW 


JUKT  paMMied.  Iiy  Jai.  P.  WAuai 
tiieil,  awl  greaily  eularaed  rHudi 
FlIiiEaa.  by  Dr-BuuxLli,  Diax,  ine  uicreaHii  mar  oi  i 
work,  (MS  pagHi,)  eompela  lh«  pohliahera  M  jial  llie  price  at  tJ  i 
Innaper,  landnnill,  aa  advrniinl  a  few  wcetl*  ■iwe.l  andSluo 
WM  elMh.  For  mde  in  Allmiy,  by  Mtw*.  R.  H.  Fuaa  &  Co.; 
New-Ytik,  hy  Mr.  C.  U.  Sunk,  Oet.  1—31 


United  Btatt*  Agrimltnral  TanAtut  and  Seed  Stun, 
rpHE  uibxcriben  acilieN  Ibe  aiieniiini  of  Ihe  poUn  toihe  lirjcu 
Fiekl^^xl  o!!d^i'i"st^,  wlikih  Wj  hlivB  t^Mily  nT^'^ 

gnlm  upiMi  ap^icaltu|^  pOM.pud. 
M.  U.  Guano,  lfcaJI>a>i,  uid  other  feniliien. 

JOHN  MAVHER  &  CO. 


ANALTTICAI.  LABORATORT, 

Yalt   Collrgt,   Nae-Hattn,   Connccliotf. 
JOHN  P.  NORTON,  l^or 
lyHC 

neaDrta,  mtaKnile,  anhat,  an 
ChrnuMry,  both  Of^aiiic  and  in 
ous  limicbei  of  Cheminrr,  or 


r  sli^eiiii  wlia  go  through  ihe  ftdl  Laboraicy  ett 
il»u1  90X1  jier  Duiium,  uiid  tliey  cau  be  edn"'-^  " 

■  Km  furthtr'iBforni»l3uBn"y  lo I^JoHK  P.  Nr.«i 


BHBRT  &  Ca>B  Freminni  Hoiaa  Power. 

THE  rabacriheTB  olbr  to  the  PoMic  with  tenewd  ™Sam«  *a 
Puperior  Hnait  Pnwiaa,  Tnmtiiu,  ""d  '"'tl'j iiiai 
Ihciranceeffia  eompation  with  Mhcr  Poweii.  "'J'^  iTnS 
beilRaK™idIli«ePnwerftirgeii«ndBn*IianirBlnr|mTi«».  !■«■ 


THE  CULTIVATOR 


UrniKR  Tl'CKER  ft  SANFOnD  HOW  ABB, 


rirt  ehar^  fcr  *^"S^^  jr 
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